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Southern  District  of  JVew-York.  ss. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1825,  in  the  49th  year  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  W.  E.  Dean,  of  the  said  District,  hath  deposited 
in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  follow¬ 
ing,  to  wit  : — 

“  A  Classical  Dictionary,  containing  a  copious  account  of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned 
in  Ancient  Authors,  with  the  value  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures  used  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  and  a  Chronological  Table  ;  by  J.  Lempriere,  D.  D.  Fifth  American  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved  by  Charles  Antlion,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages  and  Ancient 
Geography  in  Columbia  College,  New-York. 

— — - Ne  desinat  unquam 

Tecum  Graia  loqui,  tecum  Romana  vetustas. 

Claudiun.” 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  “  Au  Act  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned.”  And  also  to  an  Act,  entitled, 
“  An  Act,  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing, 
engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints,” 

JAMES  DILL, 

Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New-York. 


To 


JOHN  ANTHON,  ESq, 

Dear  Brother. 

If  the  present  dedication  be  not  in  strict  unison  with  the  regulations  of  litera¬ 
ry  etiquette,  my  apology  is,  that  in  affixing  to  these  pages  the  name  of  my  best 
adviser  and  friend,  I  am  giving  utterance  to  feelings  too  sacred  in  their  nature  to  be 
trammeled  by  the  mere  customs  of  the  day.  Nor,  indeed,  apart  even  from 
every  consideration  of  duty  and  attachment,  do  I  see  any  good  reason  to  abandon 
the  course  which  I  am  pursuing,  or  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  propriety.  I 
might,  it  is  true,  have  selected  some  more  titled  individual,  and  have  sent  forth 
my  humble  labours  under  more  imposing  auspices  ;  but  where  could  I  have  found 
one  more  ardently  attached  to  the  splendid  exertions  of  departed  intellect,  or,  (if 
a  brother  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion,)  one  better  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  genius  and  the  taste  of  antiquity  ? 

Allow  me  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  in  relation  to  the  work 
which  is  here  presented,  and  the  improvements,  if  they  deserve  to  be  so  termed, 
which  have  been  made  in  it.  To  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  general  features  of  ancient  times,  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Lempriere 
has  always  been  recommended  as  a  safe  and  sure  guide,  and  so  high  a  reputation 
.  has  the  work  obtained,  as  to  have  passed  through  more  than  twelve  editions  in 
wngland  and  four  in  our  own  country.  That  it  is  in  many  respects  worthy  of 
i  great  commendation  few  will  deny,  since,  from  the  direct  bearing  which  it  has 
upon  the  studies  of  the  young  scholar,  it  cannot  but  prove  to  him  a  valuable  aux¬ 
iliary,  while  the  man  of  general  reading  will  be  enabled  to  glean  from  its  pages 
i  sufficient  information  on  almost  any  point  he  may  wish  to  investigate.  That  it  is 
*  worthy,  however,  of  the  blind  admiration  which  many  seem  to  entertain  for 
it,  or  can  be  considered  as  accurate  in  many  of  its  details,  no  one  who  has  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  it  the  same  patient  examination  which  I  have  done,  will  be  disposed  to 
affirm.  Having  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  the  young  student  to  the  pages  of 
Lempriere,  1  was  often  startled  by  the  strange  answers  which  a  perusal  of  the 
work  led  him  to  give  to  questions  that  had  been  proposed,  and  having  my  atten¬ 
tion  thus  drawn  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  volume,  1  soon  became  convinced 
that  it  was  a  strange  medley  of  valuable  materials  and  miserable  trash,  of  correct 
information  and  careless  ronjecture,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  that  the  precept  of 
the  Roman  Satyrist,  which  no  instructor  of  youth  should  for  a  moment  lose  sight 
of,  was  violated  on  almost  every  page.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  strange 
pruriency  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  one  totally  irreconcileable  with  his  sa¬ 
cred  profession,  to  bring  forward  on  many  occasions  what  should  have  remain¬ 
ed  covered  with  the  mantle  of  oblivion.  Often,  in  place  of  stating  important 
particulars  respecting  an  individual  or  a  nation,  some  disgusting  trait  of  moral 
deformity  was  alone  mentioned,  and  it  was  thought  fit  information  for  the  youth¬ 
ful  student,  to  call  his  attention  to  things  which  could  have  no  other  tendency 
than  to  initiate  him  in  the  mysteries  of  heathen  iniquity.  I  trust  that  l  shall  not 
be  thought  to  have  used  too  unsparing  a  hand  in  removing  what  was  thus  offen¬ 
sive  ;  my  only  regret,  indeed  is,  that  I  have  allow'ed  any  portion  of  it  to  remain. 
Worse  than  idle  are  all  the  efforts  of  the  scholar,  if  moral  purity  be  a  stranger  to 
his  breast,  and  vainly  may  he  toil  in  the  rich  mine  of  antiquityv  if  every  step 
exposes  him  to  some  fatal  damp,  which  may  prostrate  for  ever  both  his  principles 
and  his  happiness.  r>Of  i  7 
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it  was  with  do  small  pleasure,  therefore,  that  i  received  irom  a  very  respectable 
quarter,  an  application  ko/edit -the  Upon  stating  my  opinion 

of  the  work,  ths  pTOpriStor,  with  'great  hb'ciiah’t  t' ,  -plac-ed  it  entirely  under  my  con- 
troul,  and  allowed  me  to  make  whatever  alterations  1  might  deem  proper.  The 
incessant  labo^r-whicj^  a.work  ;of  ihis'Jeiml.TeTSUiF^d.  no  one  can  well  imagine, 
who  has  not  had'toe: e5fil  fortune,  Umigb't  -dsoosDciifLit,  of  being  engaged  in  a  si¬ 
milar  undertaking.*  Every  leisure  moment  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  fa- 
tisuing  routine  of  Academic  instruction,  and  Irom  the  two  elementary  works 
which  I  chanced  to  be  editing  when  the  otier  was  made  for  the  present  volume, 
has,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  faithfully,  been  bestowed  upon  this  almost  Herculean 
task.  Application,  such  as  this,  however,  could  not  but  prove  injurious  to  health, 
and  long  before  the  end  of  the  volume  was  reached,  1  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  original  plaD,  and  m  ike  additions  only  where  they  could  not  in  any  way  be 
omitted.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  Lempriere's  Dictionary  is  here  offered  in 
a  far  less  offensive  garb  than  heretofore,  and  with  such  alterations  as  l  trust  can¬ 
not  but  prove  useful.  The  plan  pursued  by  me  has  been  to  enclose  the  add¬ 
ed  portions  in  brackets,  an  arrangement  which,  though  to  some  it  may  occa¬ 
sionally  wear  an  awkward  appearance,  was  yet  the  best  and  least  ostentatious 
that  could  be  devised.  The  number  of  additions,  many  of  which  constitute  en¬ 
tire  articles,  is  above  three  thousand,  exclusive  of  simple  references  from  one 
part  of  the  volume  to  another.  Beside;  these,  alterations  have  been  silently 
made  on  almost  every  page,  in  the  language  of  the  original.  To  some  tbe  addi¬ 
tions  may  appear  so  numerous,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  many  things 
have  been  altered  or  added  in  the  mere  spirit  of  correction.  The  answer  to  such 
is,  that  even  now  the  work  is  highly  susceptible  of  still  further  improvement,  and 
'hat  my  chief  fear  is  lest  they  who  are  well  acquainted  with  these  subjects  censure 
me  for  having  allowed  so  much  to  pass  uncorrected.  In  making  the  additions  of 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  little  claim  is  laid  to  originality,  if  the  praise  of  pa- 
.ient  industry  be  awarded  me,  I  shall  feel  myself  amply  compensated  for  the  la¬ 
bours  through  which  I  have  gone. 

The  most  important  head  in  Lempriere's  Dictionary,  is  that  of  ancient  geography 
and  on  this  the  largest  portion  of  my  time  has  been  bestowed.  My  principal 
guide  has  been  the  excellent  work  of  filannert,*  which.is,  1  believe,  little  known 
in  this  country,  and  yet  forms  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  treatises  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  instruction.  I  have  in  almost  every  instance  given  him  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  D'Anville,  not  from  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  from  a  tirm  conviction  of  the  decided  superiority  of  the  German  scho¬ 
lar.  3Iuch  valuable  matter  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  geography'  of 
3Ialte-Brun,  and  fiom  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Ree’s  Encyclopedia.  1  cannot  but 
regret,  however,  that  the  work  of  Malte-Brun  only  came  into  my  hands  after 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  present  volume  had  been  put  to  press.  The  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  the  geographical  articles  io  Lempriere  will  prove,  I  trust,  the  more 
useful,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  of  the  original  whose  place  they  supply  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  manner  so  utterly  careless  and  inaccurate,  as,  in  most  instances,  to  bid 
defiance  to  any  thing  short  of  total  alteration. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Classical  criticism  or  controversy  the  best  writers  have  beet: 
uniformly  consulted,  and  where  the  limits  of  the  volume  would  not  admit  of  any 
extended  detail,  a  reference  has  been  made  to  such  works  as  will  furnish  more 
ample  sources  of  information  :  as  often  too  as  it  was  practicable,  an  account  of  the 
latest  and  besl  editions  of  Classic  authors  has  been  given,  in  addition  to  those  al 
ready  cited  by  Dr.  Lempriere. 

The  Chronological  table  has  been  retained  unaltered,  except  that  the  erroneous 

*  Geograr  :.ie  der  Grieclien  und  R  ner,  aus  ihren  S  shriften  dargestellt,  von  Konrad  Man¬ 
ner!,  K.  Bairischer  Hofrath  and  Prof.  Jer  Geschichte  iu  AltJorff. — Iu  the  year  1819,6  vols.  the 
last  ot  which  was  in  three  parts,  had  appeared.  The  work  must  now  probably  be  completed,  and 
should  consist  of  at  least  9  volumes  making  11  in  all. 
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mode  of  computation  established  by  Dr.  Lempriere,  has  been  rectified  in  a  note 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  for  the  substance  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Classical 
Geography  of  Dr.  Butler,  the  learned  editor  of  iEschylus.  The  table  of  mea¬ 
sures,  &c.  have  also  been  retained. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  state  that  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  new  matter,  much  useless  lumber  has  been  thrown  out  of 
the  work.  Of  what  possible  value  can  it  be  to  the  scholar  to  learn  merely  of  one 
individual  that  he  was“  a  soldier,”  of  another  that  he  was  “  a  sailor,”  of  a  third  that 
he  was  “a  man  of  Peloponnesus  ?”  or  what  good  end  can  it  answer  to  crowd  a 
book  with  the  name  of  every  petty  village  of  Greece,  unless  that  name  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  some  feature  of  her  history  ?  and  yet  all  this  was  done  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  work  on  almost  every  page,  to  the  continual  exclusion  of  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  matter. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  respecting  the  work  of  Dr.  Lempriere,  I 
have  been  actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  not  by  any  wish  to  deprive  his 
memory  of  the  honours  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it.  To  borrow  the  idea 
of  the  great  critic  of  antiquity,  he  deserves  rather  to  be  commended  for  what  he 
has  done,  than  to  be  censured  for  what  he  has  left  undone.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
therefore,  to  rob  him  in  any  way  of  the  praises  which  are  his  due, 

— - lllc  habeat  secum,  servetque  sepulcro 

I  have  only  to  observe  that  if  in  any  part  of  my  present  labours  I  shall  be 
found  to  have  fallen  into  those  errors  for  which  I  have  ventured  to  blame  others, 
there  may  be  some  excuse  for  me  in  the  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
what  has  been  added  was  required  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  the  labours  of  one 
day  generally  went  to  supply  the  press  on  the  next.  Nor  do  I  think  that  I  can 
close  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  modern  scholar,  “  Lectores  igitur  etiam  atque 
etiam  oro,  serio  animadvertant  qua;  sit  operis  moles,  quce  difficultas,  qua  tandem  mo - 
lestice.  Nisi  aliquot  in  re  gravius  sit  et  pervicacius  admissum,  levioribus  vitiis  et 
queis  humana  parum  cavit  natura  pro  comperlo  habeo  vere  eruditos  veniam  datu¬ 
ras  ;  et  quod  uspiam  in  commune  litterarum  bonum  diligentius  autfelicius  navatum 
repererint ,  mquis  illud  accepturos  animis  etfausto  omine  prosecuturos.” 

• 

I  remain,  Dear  Brother, 

Your’s  Affectionately, 
CHARLES  ANTHON. 


A 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west 

and  in  the  east. 


HE  vorld  created  in  the  710th  year  of  the  Julian 
period 
The  deluge 

The  tower  of  Babel  built,  and  the  confusion  of  lan¬ 
guages 

Celestial  observations  are  first  made  at  Babylon 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  begun  un¬ 
der  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  to  have  continued 
1663  years,  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses 
The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  established 
The  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins 
The  birth  of  Abraham 

The  kingdom  of  Argos,  established  under  Inachus 
Memnon  the  Egyptian,  said  to  invent  letters,  15  years 
before  the  reign  of  Phoroneus 
The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained 
waste  above  200  years,  till  the  coming  kof  Cecrops 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  brethren 
The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins 
about  this  time,  fixing  here  the  arrival  of  Cecrops 
in  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other  writers  have  plac¬ 
ed  later  by  26  years 
Moses  born 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrops,  who 
came  from  Egypt  with  a  colony  of  Saite6.  This 
happened  aboat  780  years  before  the  first  Olympiad 
Scaraander  migrates  from  Crete,  and  begins  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Troy 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly 
The  Panathensea  first  celebrated  at  Athens 
Cadmus  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of 
Thebes 

The  first  Olympic  Games  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the 
Idaei  Dactyli 

The  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  land  ofMoab, 
where  he  dies  the  following  year,  aged  110 
Minos  flourishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the 
Dactyli  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods  of 
Ida  in  Crete 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by 
EtimoJpus 

The  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  king 
of  Corinth 

The  Argonautic  expedition.  The  first  Pythian  games 
celebrated  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos 
Gideon  flourishes  in  Israel 

The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteo- 
cles 

Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules 
The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  years  after, 
by  Paris 

Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  years.  ./Eneas  sails 

to  Italy 

Alba  Longa  built  by  Ascanius 
Migration  of  the  -/Eolian  colonies 
The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus.  80 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Two  years  after, 
they  divide  the  Peloponnesus  among  themselves ; 
and  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Lace- 
daman  under  Eurysthenes  and  Procles 
Saul  made  king  over  Israel 
The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended 
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The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Codrus 
The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece, 
and  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor 
Dedication  of  Solomon’s  temple 
Samos  built 

Division  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 
Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Marbles 

Elias  the  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven 
Lycurgus,  42  years  old,  established  his  laws  at  Lace¬ 
daemon,  and,  together  with  Iphitusand  Cleosthenes, 
restores  the  Olympic  games  at  Elis,  about  108  years 
before  the  era  which  is  commonly  called  the  first 
Olympiad 

Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at  iEgina. 
Carthage  built  by  Dido 

Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  ofSardana- 
palus,  an  era  placed  80  years  earlier  by  Justin 
The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues  646 
years,  till  the  battle  of  Pydna 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins,  and  continues  249 
years 

The  triremes  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians 
The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth, 
and  the  Prytanes  elected 

Coroebus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  the  28th, Olympiad 
from  the  institution  of  lphitus.  This  is  volgarly 
called  the  first  Olympiad,  about  23  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome 

The  Ephori  introduced  into  the  government  of  Lace¬ 
daemon  by  Theopompus 
Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy 

The  decennial  archons  begin  at  Athens,  of  which 
Charops  is  the  first 

Rome  built  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to  Varro, 
in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period 
The  rape  of  the  Sabines 

The  era  of  Nabonassar  king  of  Babylon  begins 
The  first  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  19  years, 
to  the  taking  of  Ithome 
Syracuse  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony 
The  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by  the  taking  of  Sa¬ 
maria  by  Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria.  The  first 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record  March  19,  according 
to  Ptolemy 

Candules  murdered  by  Gyges,  who  succeeds  to  the 
Lydian  throne 

Tarentum  built  by  the  Parthenians 
Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians 
The  second  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  14 
years,  to  the  taking  of  Ira,  after  a  siege  of  11  years. 
About  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Tyrtaeus  and 
Archilochus 

The  government  of  Athens  intrusted  to  annual  archons 
Alba  destroyed 

Cypselus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  keeps 
it  for  30  years 

Byzantium  built  by  a  colony  of  Argives  or  Athenians 
Cyrene  builtby  Battus 

The  Scythians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they 
keep  possession  for  28  years 


B.  C 


10  to 

1C44 

1004 

986 

975 

9*07 

896 


884 


869 

820 


814 


797 

786 


779 


760 

757 

754- 

753 

750 

747 

743 

732 


721 

713 

707 

703 


685 

684 

665 

6$9 

658 

630 

624 


*  In  the  following  table,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of  before,  (B.  C.)  nnd  after, 
A.  D.)  Christ.  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the  exclusion  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  necessary 
o  observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  always  falls  od  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  years,  the  number 
equired  either  before  or  after  Christ,  will  easily  be  discovered  bv  the  application  of  the  rules  of  subtraction  or  addi- 
ion.  The  era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.  U.  CA  will  be  found  with  the  same  facility  by  recollecting  that  the 
ity  was  built  753  years  before  Christ;  and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  be  recurred  to  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
onquest  of  Coroebus  (B.  C.  776.)  formstthe  first  Olympiad,  and  that  the  Olympic-games  were  celebrated  after  the  re- 
olution  of  four  years.  [This  remark  respecting  the  mode  of  computing  the  Greek  Olympiads,  may  hfad  to  an  error 
>  dpnsiderable  magnitude.  A  not.o  Js  given  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  Chronological  tabl^A 

o 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 


B.  C. 


D.yftco  establishes  Ilia  laws  at  Athens  623 

The  canal  between  the  Rile  and  the  Red  Sea  begun 
by  king  Necho  610 

Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxaresand  his  al¬ 
lies  .  606 

The  Phoenicians  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Necho. 

About  this  time  flourished  Arion,  Pittacus,  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  &e.  _  _  60-1 

The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cy- 
axares  696 

The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delphi. 

About thistime  flourished  Chilo,  Anacharsis, Thales, 
Epimenides,  Solon, the  prophet  Ezekiel,  Afisop.Stcr- 
sichorus  691 

Jerusalem  taken  by*  Nabuchadnezzar,  9th  of  June, 
after  a  siege  of  18  months  687 

The  Isthmian  games  restored  and  celebrated  every  1st 
and  3d  year  of  the  Olympiads  632 

Death  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  677 

The  Nemran  games  restored  668 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  by  Susarion  and  Do- 
lon  66-2 

5*isistratus  first  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athens  560 

Cyrus  begins  to  reign.  About  this  time  flourished  An¬ 
aximenes,  Bias,  Anaximander,  Phalaris,  and  Cleo- 
bulus  559 

Crcesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.  About  this  time  flourish¬ 
ed  Theognis  and  Pherecydes  548 

Marseilles  built  by  the  Phocseans.  The  age  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  Simonides,  Thespis,  Xenophanes,  and  Ana¬ 
creon  539 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus  538 

The  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  536 

The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  the  waggon  of 
Thespis  -  535 

Learning  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library 
built  526 

Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses  525 

Polycrates,  of  Samos,  put  to  death  522 

Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  king  of  Persia.  About  this 
time  flourished  Confucius,  the  celebrated  Chinese 
philosopher  521 

The  tyranny  of  the  PisistratidaD  abolished  at  Athens  510 
The  consular  government  begins  at  Rome  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  continues  independ¬ 
ent  461  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  509 

Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  burnt,  which  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  Persians.  About  this  time  flourished  Hera¬ 
clitus,  Parmenides,  Milo  the  wrestler,  Aristagoras, 

&c.  504 

The  first  dictator,  Lartius,  created  at  Rome  498 

The  Roman  populace  retire  to  mount  Sacer  493 

The  battle  of  Marathon  490 

The  battle  of  Thermopylae,  August  7th,  and  Sal  amis, 
October  20th.  About  this  time  flourished  Aeschy¬ 
lus,  Pindar,  Charon,  Anaxagoras,  Zeuxis,  Aristides, 

&c.  480 

The  Persians  defeated  at  Plataea  and  Mycale  on  the 
same  day,  22d  September  479 

The  300  Fabii  killed  at  Cremera,  July  17th  477 

Themistocles,  aceused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to  Xerxes  471 
The  Persians  defeated  at  Cyprus,  and  near  the  Eu- 
rymedon  470 

The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  10 
years  465 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians  under  lnarus,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  Athenians  463 

The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws.  About 
thistime  flourished  Sophocles,  Neherniah  the  pro¬ 
phet,  Plato  the  comic  poet,  Aristarchus  the  tragic, 
Leocrates,  Thrasybulus,  Pericles,  Zaleucus,  &c.  454 

The  first  sacred  war  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi  448 
The  Athenians  defeated  at  Chaeronea  by  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  447 

Herodotus  reads  his  history  to  the  council  of  Athens, 
and  receives  public  honours  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
age.  About  this  time  flourished  Empedocles,  He- 
lanicus,  Euripides,  Herodicus,  Phididas,  Artemones, 
Charondas,  &c.  445 

A  colony  sent  to  Thutium  by  the  Athenians  444 

Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a  restraint  which  re¬ 
mained-  in  force  for  three  years  440 

A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  439 

Meton  begins  here  his  19  years’  cycle  of  the  moon  432 

The  Peloponnesian  war  begihg,  May  the  7th,  and  con¬ 
tinues  about  27  years.  About  this  time  flourished 
Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  Meton,  Euctemon, 
Malachi  the  last  of  the  prophets,  Democritus,  Geor¬ 
gy,  Thucydidft?,  Hipocrates,  &C.  431 


2L  C, 

The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about  this 
time.  A  plague  at  Athens  for  five  years  430 

A  peace  of  50  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  which  is  kept  onl^  during  six 
years  and  ten  months,  though  each  continued  at  war 
with  the  other’s  allies  _  421 

The  scene  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  changed  to  Si¬ 
cily.  The  Agrarian  law  first  moved  at  Rome  416 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  is  ap¬ 
pointed  king  414 

The  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,  where  they  destroy 
Selinus  and  Himera,  but  they  are  repulsed  by  Her- 
mocrates  409 

The  battle  of  Asgospotamos.  The  usurpation  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  405 

Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  24th  April,  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  appointment  of  30  ty¬ 
rants  over  the  conquered  city.  About  this  time 
flourished  Parrhasius,  Protagoras,  Lysias,  Agathon, 


Cebes,  Telestes,  &c.  404 

Cyrus  the  Younger  killed  at  Cunaxa.  The  glorious 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  30  tyrants  from  Athens  by  Thrasybulus  401 

Socrates  put  to  death  409 

Agesilaus,  of  (sLacedaemon’s,  expedition  into  Asia 
against  the  Persians.  The  age  of  Xenophon,  Cte- 
sias,  Zeuxis,  Antisthenes,  Evagoras,  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  and  Archytas  396 

The  Corinthian  war  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Argives, 
against  Lacedaemon  395 

The  Lacedaemonians, under  Pisander,  defeated  by  Co- 
non  at  Cnidus;  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  allies  are 
defeated  at  Ccronaea,  by  Agesilaus  394 

The  battle  of  Allia,  July  17th,  and  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  390 

Dionysius  besieges  Rhegium  and  takes  it  after  11 
months.  About  this  time  flourished  Plato-,  Pbiloxe- 
nus,  Damon,  Pythias,  Iphicrates,  &c.  _  388 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Persians  #  387 

The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a  treaty,  after  it  had 
continued  two  years  ___  385 

The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  at  Naxos, 
September  20th,  by  Chabrias.  About  this  time 
flourished  Philistus,  Isaeus,  Isocrates,  Arete,  Philo- 
laus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  &c.  377 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  army  under  Pharnabazus,  with 
20,000  Greeks,  commanded  by  Iphicrates  374 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  July  8th,  where  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  are  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Thebans  371 

The  Messenians,  after  a  banishment  of  300  years,  re¬ 
turn  to  Peloponnesus  370 

One  of  the  consuls  atRome  elected  from  the  Plebeians  367 
The  battle  of  Mantinea  gained  by  Epaminondas  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas  363 

Agesilaus  assists  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
the  governors  of  Lesser  Asia  revolt  from  Persia  362 
The  Athenians  are  defeated  at  Methone,  the  first  bat¬ 
tle  that  Philip  of  Macedon  ever  won  in  Greece  360 
Dionysius  the  Younger  is  expelled  from  Syracuse  by 
Dion.  The  second  Sacred  War  begins,  on  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phoceans  357 

Dion  put  to  death,  and  Syracuse  governed  seven  years 
by  tyrants.  About  this  time  flourished  Eudoxus, 
Lycurgus,  Ibis,  Theopompus,  Ephorus,  Datames, 
Philomelus,  &c.  354 

The  Phoceans,  under  Onomarchus,  are  defeated  in 
Thesssaly  by  Philip  S53 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  Ochus  350 

The  Sacred  War  is  finished  by  Philip  taking  all  the 
cities  of  the  Phoceans  348 

Dionysius  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  after  10 
years’  banishment  347 


Timoleon  recovers  Syracuse,  and  banishes  the  tyrant  343 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  Agri- 
gentum.  About  this  time  flourished  Speusippus, 
Protogenes,  Aristotle,  iEschines,  Xenocrates,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  Phoeian,  Mamercus,  Icetas,  Stilpo,  De- 


mades  340 

The  battle  of  Cheronaea,  August  2,  where  Philip  de¬ 
feats  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  338 

Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausanias.  His  son 
Alexander,  on  the  following  year,  enters  Greece, 
destroys  Thebes,  &c.  336 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus,  23d  of  May  334 

The  battle  of  Issus  in  October  333 

Tyre  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Macedonian  prince, 
and  Alexandria  built  3D2 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 
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The  battle  of  Arbe la,  October  *2(1  331 

Alexander’s  expedition  against  Porus.  About  this 
time  flourished  Apelles,  Callisthenes,  Bagoas,  Par- 
menio*  Philotas*  Memuon,  Dinocrates,  Calippus, 
Hyperides,  Philetus,  Lysippus,  Menedemus,  &c.  327 

Alexander  dies  on  the  21st  of  April.  His  empire  is 
divided  into  four  kingdoms.  The  Samian  war,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  323 

Polysperchon  publishes  a  general  liberty  to  all  the 
Greek  cities.  The  age  of  Praxiteles,  Crates, 
Theophrastus,  Menander,  Demetrius,  Dinarchus, 
Polemon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  Leosthenes  320 

Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathocles.  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus  governs  Athens  for  10  years  317 

Eumenes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  his  army  313 

Seleucus  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  the  Seleueidae  312 

The  conquests  of  Agathocles  in  Africa  309 

Democracy  established  at  Athens  by  Demetrius  Po- 
liocertes  307 

The  title  of  kings  first  assumed  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  306 

The  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated  and 
killed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cas- 
sander.  About  this  time  flourished  Zeno,  Pyrrho, 
Philemon,  Megaslhenes,  Crantor,  See.  301 

Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  after  a  year’s 
siege  296 

The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  by  Papirins  Cur¬ 
sor,  and  the  time  first  divided  into  hours  293 

Seleucus,  about  this  lime,  built  about  40  cities  in  Asia, 
which  he  peopled  with  different  nations.  The 
age  of  Euclid  the  mathematician,  Arcesilaus,  Epi¬ 
curus,  Bion,  Timocharis,  Krasistratus,  Aristyllus, 
Strata,  Zenodotus,  Arsinoe,  Lachares,  &c  29 1 

The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius  237 

Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedon  by  Lysimachus  286 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  built.  The  Septuagint 
supposed  to  be  translated  about  this  time  284 

Lysimachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus.  The 
Tarentine  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years.  The 
Achaean  league  begins  281 

Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  Italy,  to  assist  the  Tareu- 
tines  280 

The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  are  cut  to  pieces  near  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  About  this  time  flourished  Dio¬ 
nysius  the  astronomer,  Sostratus,  Theocritus,  Dio¬ 
nysius  Heracleoles,  Philo,  Aratus,  Lycophron,  Per- 
saeus,  &c.  278 

Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epirus  274 

The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome  269 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  keeps  it 
12  years  268 

The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  for  23  years. 

The  chronology  of  the  Aruodelian  Marbles  com¬ 
posed.  About  this  time  flourished  Lycon,  Crates, 
Berosus,  Hermachus,  Helenus,  Clinias,  Aristotimus, 

&c.  264 

Antiochus  Soter  defeated  at  Sardis  by  Eumenes  of 
Pergamus  262 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  by  Duilius  260 

Regulus  defeated  by  Xantippus.  Athens  is  restored 
to  liberty  by  Antigonus  256 

Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicyon  to  join  the 
Achaean  league.  About  this  time  flourished  Clean- 
the3,  Homerjunior,  Manetho.  Timaens,  Callimachus, 
Zoilus,  Duris,  Neanthes,  Ctesibius,  Sosibius,  Hiero¬ 
nymus,  Hanuo,  Laodice,  Lysia,  Ariobarzanes  251 

The  Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  the  Bactrians  un¬ 
der  Theodotus,  revolt  from  the  Macedonians  250 

The  sea-fight  of  Drepanum  249 

The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus,  12th  of  Au¬ 
gust  243 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting  to 
settle  an  Agrarian  law.  About  this  period  flourish¬ 
ed  Antigonus  Carystius,  Conon  of  Samos,  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  Apollonius  of  Perga,  Lacyde3,  Amilcar, 
Agesilaus  the  ephor,  &c.  241 

Plays  first  acted  at  Rome,  being  those  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus  240 

Amilcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Spain,  with  Annibal 
his  son  _  237 

The  temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome,  the  first  time 
since  Numa  235 

The  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  continues  three 
years  234 

Original  manuscripts  [of  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles,  lent  by  the  Athenians  to  Ptolemy  for  a 
pledge  of  15  talents  233 

The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  Sp.  Carvilius. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  conquered  231 


The  Roman  Ambassadors  first  appeared  at  Athens 
and  Corinth 

The  war  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus  begins,  and 
continues  for  five  years 

The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  The  Romans  first  cross  the  Po,  pursuing 
the  Gauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.  About  this  time 
flourished  Chrysippus,  Polystratus,  Euphorion,  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  Valerius  Messala,  C.  Naevius,  Aristar¬ 
chus,  Apollouius,  Philocorus,  Afisto  Ceos,  Fabius 
Pictor,  the  first  Roman  historian,  Pbylarchus,  Ly- 
siades,  Agra,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Sellasia 

The  Social  War  between  the  /Etolians  and  Acllce- 
ans,  assisted  by  Philip 
Saguntura  taken  by  Annibal 

rhe  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years 
The  battle  of  the  take  Thrasymenus,  and,  nest  year, 
that  of  Cannae,  May  21 

The  Romans  begin  the  auxiliary  war  against  Philip 
in  Epirus,  which  is  continued  by  intervals  for  14 
years 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years 

Philopcemen  defeats  Machanidos  at  Mantinea 
Asdrubal  is  defeated.  About  this  time  flourished  Plau¬ 
tus,  ArchagatSus,  Evander,  Tefeclns,  Hermippus, 
Zeno,  Sotion,  Ennius,  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse, 
Tlepolemus,  Epicydcs 
The  battle  of  Zama 

The  first  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  continues  near 
4  years 

The  battle  of  Panius,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Scb- 
pas 

The  battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  Philip  is  defeated 
The  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  begins,  and  conti¬ 
nues  three  years 

Lacedaemon  joined  to  the  Achaean  league  by  Phi- 
lopoemen 

The  luxuries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome  in  the  spoils  of 
Antiochus 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abrogated  for  awhile  at  Sparta 
by  Pilopcemen 

Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killd  in  Media. 
About  this  time  flourished  Aristophanes  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  Asclepiades,  Tegula,  C- Lgelius,  AristonymtfS., 
Hegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus,  Masinis- 
sa,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  Thoas,  &c. 

A  war,  which  continues  for  one  year,  between  Eu» 
menes  and  Prusias,  till  the  death  of  Annibal 
Philopcemen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates 
Numa’s  books  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome 
Perseus  sends  his  ambassadors  to  Carthage 
Ptolemy’s  general’s  defeated  by  Antiochus,  in  a  battle 
between  Pelusium  and  Mount  Cassius.  The  second 
Macedonian  war 

The  battle  of  Pydaa,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  About  this  period  flourished  Attalus  the 
astronomer,  Metrodorus,  Terence,  Crates,  Polybius, 
Pacuvius,  Hipparchus,  Heraclides.Carneades,  Aris¬ 
tarchus,  &c. 

The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  books  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  plunder  of  Macedonia 
Terence’s  Andria  first  acted  at  Rome 
Time  measured  out  at  Rome  by  a  water  machine,  in¬ 
vented  by  Scipio  Nasica,  134  years  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sun-dials 

Andriscus,  the  Pseudophilip,  assumes  the  royalty  in- 
Macedon 

Demetrius  king  of  Syria,  defeated  and  killed  by  Alex  - 
ander  Balas 

The  third  Punic  war  begins.  Prusias,  king  of  Bitby* 
nia,  put  to  death  by  his  son  Nicomedes 
The  Romans  make  war  against  the  Achaeans,  which 
is  finished  next  year  by  Mummius 
Carthage  is  destroyed  by  Scipio,  and  Corinth  by 
Mummius 

Viriathus  is  defeated  by  Ltelius,  in  Spain 
The  war  of  Numantia  begins,  and  continues  for  eight 
years 

The  Roman  army  of  30,000,  under  Mancinus,  is  de¬ 
feated  by  4000  Numantines 
Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  universal 
patronage  offered  to  all  learned  men  by  Ptolemy 
Physcon.  The  age  of  Satyms,  Aristobulus,  Lucias 
Accins,  Mnaseas,  Antipater,  Diodortis  the  peripate¬ 
tic,  Nicauder,  Ctesibius,  Sarpedoh,  Micipsa,  & c. 
The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  Metellus,  Mummius, 
and  Panaetius,  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece 
The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends*  The 

War  in  Sicily  begins,  and  contra  uQ.3.f<5r  tferea  ytd£g 
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B.C. 


B.C. 


Numantia  taken.  Pergamus  annexed  to  the  Roman 
empire 

Antiochus  Sidetes  killed  by  Phraates.  Antiockus  de¬ 
feated  by  Perpenna 

Demetrius  Nicator  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Zebina 

The  Homans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Ba- 
Ieares.  Carthage  is  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Roman 
senate 

C.  Gracchus  killed 
Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metellus 
Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt.  The 
age  of  Erymnoeus,  Athenion,  Artcmidorus,  Clito- 
machus,  Apollonius,  Herodicus,  L.  Caelius,  Castor, 
Menecrates,  Lucilius,  &c. 

The  Jugurthine  war  begins,  and  continues  for  five 
years 

The  famous  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limited 
the  expenses  of  eating  every  day 
The  Teutones  and  Cirnbri  begin  the  war  against 
Rome,  and  continue  it  for  eight  years 
The  Teutones  defeat  30,000  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone 

The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  Marius  at  Aquae  Sex- 
lice 

The  Cirnbri  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus 
Dolabella  conquers  Lusitania 
Cyrene  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans 
The  Social  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years,  till 
finished  by  Sylla 

The  Mithridatic  war  begins,  and  continues  26  years 
The  civil  warsof  Marius  and  Svllabegin  and  continue 
six  years 

Sytfa  conquers  Athens,  and  sends  its  valuable  libraries 
to  Rome 

Young  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  is  made  dic¬ 
tator 

The  death  of  Sylla.  About  this  time  flourished  Phi¬ 
lo,  Charmidas,  Asclepiades,  Apellicon,  L.  Sisenna, 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  Plotius  Gallus,  Diotimus.  Ze¬ 
no,  Hortensius,'  Archias,  Posidonius,  Geminus,  &c. 
Bitbynia  left  by  Nicomedes  to  the  Romans 
The  Servile  war,  under  Spartacus,  begins,  and,  two 
years  after,  the  rebel  general  is  defeated  and  killed 
by  Pompey  and  Crassus 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucullus 
Mithridates  conquered  by  Pompey  in  a  night  battle. 
Crete  is  subdued  by  Metellus,  after  a  war  of  two 
years 

The  reign  of  the  Seleucidag  ends  in  Syria  on  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  country  by  Pompey 
Catiline’s  conspiracy  detected  by  Cicero.  Mithri¬ 
dates  kills  himself 

The  first  triumvirate  in  the  persons  of  J.  Ctesar,  Pom¬ 
pey  and  Crassus.  About  this  time  flourished  Apol¬ 
lonius  of  Rhodes,  Terentius  Varro,  Tyrannion, 
Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  Lucretius,  Dionysius  the 
grammarian,  Cicero,  Antiochus,  Spurinus,  Androni- 
cus,  Catullus,  Sallust,  Timagenes,  Cratippus,  &c. 
Cicero  banished  from  Rome,  and  recalled  the  next 
year 

Caesar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans  and  in¬ 
vades  Britain 

Crassus  is  killed  by  Surena  in  June 
Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Poinpey 
The  battle  of  Pharsalia  about  May  12th 
Alexandria  taken  by  Caesar 

The  war  of  Africa.  Cato  kills  himself.  This  year 
is  called  the  year  of  Confusion,  because  the  calen¬ 
dar  was  corrected  by  Sosigenes,  and  the  year  made 
to  consist  of  15  months,  or  445  days 
The  battle  of  Munda 
Caesar  murdered 

The  battle  of  Mutina.  The  second  triumvirate  in  Oc¬ 
tavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  Cicero  put  to  death. 
The  age  of  Sosigenes,  C.Nepos,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Trogus  Pompey,  Didymus  the  scholiast,  Varro  the 
poet,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Philippi 

Pacorus,  general  of  Parthia,  defeated  by  Ventidius, 
14  years  after  the  disgrace  of  Crassus,  and  on  the 
same  day 

Pompey  the  Younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octavius 
Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war 
The  battle  of  Actium  2d  September.  The  era  of  the 
Roman  emperors  properly  begins  here 
Alexandria  taken,  and  Egypt  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province 

The  title  of  Augustus  given  to  Octavius 
The  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year.  About  this 
(iftie  flow/sbed  Virgil,  Maniiius,  Djoscoriges, 
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nius,  Polio,  Maecenas,  Agrippa,  Strabo,  Horace, 

133  Macer,  Propertius,  Livy,  Musa,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Py- 
lades,  Bathyllus,  Varius,  Tucca,  Vitruvius,  &c. 

130  The  conspiracy  of  Muraena  against  Augustus 
Augustus  visits  Greece  and  Asia 
127  The  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Partbians  by 
Tiberius 

The  secular  game  celebrated  at  Rome 
123  Lollius  defeated  by  the  Germans 
121  The  Rhaeli  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusus 
113  The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius 

Some  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Drusus 
Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the  12  en¬ 
suing  years  to  be  without  intercalation.  About  this 
116  time  flourished  Damascenus,  Hyginus,  Flaccus  the 
grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Dio¬ 
nysius  the  geographer  8 

Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  years  6 

110  Our  Savioxtr  is  born  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era, 
in  the  year  4709  of  the  Julian  period,  A.  U.  C.  749, 

109  and  the  fourth  of  the  193d  Olympiad  4 

A.D 

105  Tiberius  returns  to  Rome  2 

The  leap  year  corrected,  having  formerly  been  every 
102  Sd  year  4 

101  Ovid  banished  by  Tomos  9 

99  Varus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminius  10 
97  Augustus  dies  at  Nola,  August  19th,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Tiberius.  The  age  of  Thaedrus,  Asinius  Gallus, 

91  Velleius  Pftterculus,  Germanicus,  Cornel,  Celsus,  &c.  14 

89  Twelve  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  17 

Germanicus  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Antioch  19 

88  Tiberius  goes  to  Capreje  2G 

Sejanus  disgraced  31 

86  Our  Saviour  crucified,  Friday,  April  3d.  This  is  put 

Jour  pears  earlier  by  some  Chronologists  33 

32  Tiberius  dies  at  Misenum  near  Baiae,  March  16th,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Caligula.  About  this  period  flou¬ 
rished  Valerius  Maximus,  Columella,  Pomponius  Me¬ 
la,  Appion,  Philo  Judaeus,  Artabanus,  and  Agrippina  37 
78  St.  Paul  converted  to  Christianity  36 

75  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel  39 

The  name  of  Christians  first  given  at  Antioch,  to  the 
followers  of  our  Saviour  40 

Caligula  murdered  by  Chaerea9,  and  succeeded  by 
Claudius  41 

The  expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain  43 

St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel  44 

Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome  47 

Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Rome  51 

Claudius  succeeded  by  Nero  54 

Agrippina  put  to  death  bv  her  son  Nero  59 

First  persecution  against  the  Christians  64 

Seneca,  Lucan,  and  others  put  to  death  65 

Nero  visits  Greece.  The  Jewish  war  begins.  The 
age  of  Persius,  Q,.  Curtius,  Pliny  the  elder,  Jose¬ 
phus,  Frontinus,  Burrhus,  Carbuio,  Thrasea,  Boa- 
dicea,  &c.  66 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death  67 

Nero  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  Galba  63 

Galba  put  to  death.  Otho.  defeated  by  Vitellius,  kills 
himself.  Vitellius  is  defeated  by  Vespasian’s  army  69 
Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus  70 

The  Parthians  revolt  77 

Death  of  Vespasian,  and  succession  of  Titu9.  Her¬ 
culaneum,  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  November  1st  79 

Death  of  Titus,  and  succession  of  Domitian.  The 
age  of  Sil.  Itallicus,  Martial,  Apollon,  Tyanaeus, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Solinus,  Epictetus,  Quintilian,  Lu¬ 
pus,  Agricola,  &c.  81 

Capitoline  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  cele¬ 
brated  every  fourth  year  fig 

Secular  games  celebrated.  The  War  with  Dacia  be¬ 
gins  and  continues  15  years  88 

Second  persecution  of  the  Christians  95 

Domitian  put  to  death  by  Stephanus,  &c.  and  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Nerva.  The  age  of  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Sta¬ 
tius,  &c.  96 

Nerva  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Trajan  93 

Pliny,  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  sends  Trajan  an  account 
of  the  Christians  J02 

Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  103 

Trajan’s  expedition  against  Parthia.  About  this 
time  flourished  Florus,  Suetonius,  Pliny  junior,  Phi¬ 
lo  Byblius,  Dion,  Prusaeus,  Plutarch,  &c.  106 

Third  persecution  of  the  Christians  1()7 

Trajan’s  column  erected  at  Rome  11  1 

Trajan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian  1 17 

Fourth  persecution  of  the  Christians  118 

Adrian  builds  a  wall  in  Britain  121 
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A.D 

Adrian  visits  A&ia  and  Egypt  for  seven  years  126 

He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  raises  there  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  130 

The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  of  five 
years,  and  all  banished  131 

Adrian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius.  In 
the  reign  of  Adrian  flourished  Theon.  Pbi.vorinus, 
Pblegon,  Trallian,  Aristides,  Aquila,  Salvius  Julian, 

Poly  carp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  &c.  138 

Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians  145 
The  worship  of  Serapis  brought  to  Rome  146 

Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Verus,  the  last  of  which  reigned  nine  years.  In 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  flourished  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Pausanias,  Diophantes,  Lucian,  He rmogenes,  Poly 
aenus,  Appian,  Artemidorus,  Justin  the  martyr,  Apu- 
lcius,  &c.  161 

A  war  with  Parthia,  which  continues  three  years  162 

A  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  which  continues  five 
years 

Another  which  continues  three  years 
M.  Aurelius  dies,  and  Commodus  succeeds.  In  the 
last  reign  flourished  Galen,  Athenagoras,  Tatian, 
Athenaeus,  Montanus,  Diogenes  Laertius  180 

Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans  181 

Commodus  put  to  death  by  Martia  and  Laetus.  He  is 
succeeded  for  a  few  months  by  Pertinax,  who  is 
murdered,  193,  and  four  rivals  arise,  Didius  Julianus, 
Pescennius  Niger,  Severus,  and  Albinus.  Under 
Commodus  flourished  J.  Pollux,  Theodotion,  St.  Ire- 
naeus,  &c.  192 

Niger  is  defeated  by  Severus  at  Issus  194 

Albinus  defeated  in  Gaul,  and  killed  at  Lyon9,  Fe¬ 
bruary  19th  198 

Severus  conquers  the  Parthians  200 

Fifth  persecution  against  the  Christians  202 

Severus  visits  Britain,  and  two  years  after  builds  a 
wall  there  across  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  207 

Severus  dies  at  York,  and  is  succeeded  by  Caracalla 
and  Geta.  In  his  reign  flourished  Tertullian,  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  Papinianus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
Philostratus,  Plotianus,  and  Bulas  211 

Geta  killed  by  his  brother  Caracalla  212 

The  septuagint  discovered.  Caracalla  murflered  by 
Macrinus.  Flourished  Oppiau  217 

Opilius  Macrinus  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Heliogabalus  218 

Alexander  Severus  succeeds  Heliogabalus.  The  Goths 
then  exacted  an  annual  payment  not  to  invade  or 
molest  the  Roman  empire.  The  age  of  Julius 
Africanus  222 

The  Arsacidae  of  Parthia  are  conquered  by  Artaxer- 
xes  king  of  Media,  and  their  empire  destroyed  229 

Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  234 

The  sixth  persecution  against  the  Christians  235 

Alexander  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Maximinus.  At 
that  time  flourished  Dion  Cassius,  Origen  and  Am- 
monius  235 

The  two  Gordians  succeed  Maximinus,  and  are  put 
to  death  by  Pupienus,  who  soon  after  is  destroyed, 
with  Balbinns,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  younger  Gordian  236 
Sabinianus  defeated  in  Africa  240 

Gordian  marches  against  the  Persians  242 

He  is  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  succeeds,  and  makes 
peace  with  Sapor  the  next  year.  About  this  time 
flourished  Censorius,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  244 

Philip  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Decius.  Herodian 
flourished  '  249 

The  seventh  persecution  against  the  Christians  250 

Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus  25l 

A  great  pestilence  over  the  empire  252 

Gallus  dies  and  is  succeded  by  iEmilianus,  Valeria- 
nus,  and  Gallienus.  In  the  reign  of  Gallus  flourish¬ 
ed  St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinus  254 

The  eighth  persecution  against  the  Christians  257 

The  empire  is  harassed  by  30  tyrants  successively  258 

Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  Head  alive  260 

Odenatus  governs  the  east  for  Gallienus  264 

The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  Cleodamus  and 
Athenaeus  267 

Gallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius.  In  this 
reign  flourished  Longinus,  Paulus  Samosatenus,  <fcc.  268 
Claudius  conquA*s  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of 
them.  Zenobia  takes  possession  of  Egypt  269 

Aurelian  succeeds  270 

The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Christians  272 

Zenobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Edessa  273 

Dacia  ceded  to  the  Barbarians  by  the  emperor  274 

Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  who  died 
after  a  reign  of  six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Florjanus,  and,  two  months  after,  by  Probus  275 


A.  D. 

Probus  makes  an  expedition  into  Gaul  277 

He  defeats  the  Persians  in  the  east  280 

Probus  is  put  to  death  and  succeeded  by  Carus,  and 
his  sons  Carious  and  Numerianus  282 

Dioclesian  succeeds  284 

The  empire  attacked  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  north. 
Dioclesian  takes  Maximianus  as  his  imperial  col¬ 
league  286 

Britain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant’s  usurpation  of  ten 
years.  Alexandria  taken  by  Dioclesian  296 

The  tenth  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which 
continues  ten  years  303 

Dioclesian  and  Maximianus  abdicate  the  empire,  and 
live  in  retirement,  succeeded  by  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  and  Galerius  Maximianus,  the  two  Cagsars.  - 
About  this  period  flourished  J.  Capitolinus,  Arno- 
bius,  Gregory  and  Hermogenes,  the  lawyers,  ASiius 
Spartianus,  Hieroeles,  Flavius  Vopiscus,  Trebellius, 
Pollio,  &c.  304 

Constantius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  306 

At  this  time  there  were  four  emperors,  Constantine, 
Licinius,  Maximianus,  aod  Maxentius  308 

Maxentius  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantine  312 

The  emperor  Constantine  begins  to  favour  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  319 

Licinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantine  324 

The  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  composed  of  318 
bishops,,  who  sit  from  June  19  to  August  25  325 

The  seat  of  the  empire  removed  from  Rome  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  328 

Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  emperor  on 
the  eleventh  of  May  S30 

Constantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  331 

The  death  of  Constantine,  and  succession  of  his  three 
sons,  Constantinus,  Constans,  and  Constantius.  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine  flourished  Lactantius, 
Athanasius  Arius,  and  Eusebius  337 

Constantine  the  younger  defeated  and  killed  by  Con¬ 
rans  at  Aquileia  340 

Constans  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentius  350 

Gallus  put  to  death  by  Constantius  354 

One  hundred  and  fifty  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  ruin¬ 
ed  by  an  earthquake  358 

Constantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war; 
but  the  former  dies  the  Dext  year,  and  leaves  the 
latter  sole  emperor.  About  this  period  flourished 
iElius  Donatus,  Eutropius,  Libanius,  Arnmian,  Mar- 
cellinus,  Jamblicus,  St.  Hilary,  &c.  360 

Julian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jovian.  In  Julian’s 
reign  flourished  Gregory  Nazienzen,  Themistius, 
Aurelius  Victor,  &c.  363 

Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  succession  of  Vn- 
lensand  Valentinian,  the  empire  is  divided,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  emperor  of  the  east  and  the  other  of  the 
west  364 

Gratian  taken  as  partner  in  the  western  empire  by 
Valentinian  367 

Firmus,  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated  373 

Valentinian  the  second  succeeds  Valentinian  the  First  375 
The  Goths  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace,  on  being  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Huns  376 

Theodosius  the  Great  succeeds  Valens  in  the  eastern 
empire.  The  Lombards  first  leave  Scandinavia  and 
defeat  the  Vandals  379 

Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andrigathius  383 

The  tyrant  Maximus  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 
Theodosius  388 

Eugenius  usurps  the  western  empire,  and  is  two  years 
after  defeated  by  Theodosius  392 

Theodosius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Arca- 
diusinthe  east,  and  Honorius  in  the  west.  In  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  flourished  Ausonius,  Eunapius, 
Pappus,  Theon,  Prudentius,  St.  Austin,  St.  Jerome, 

St.  Ambrose.  «Scc.  395 

Gildo,  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself  398 

Stilicho  defeats  200,000  of  the  Goths  at  Fesulae  405 

The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi,  permitted  to  settle  in 
Spain  and  France  by  Honorius  406 

Theodosius  the  Younger  succeeds  Arcadius  in  the 
east,  having  Isdegerdes,  king  of  Persia,  as  his 
guardian  appointed  by  his  father  408 

Rome  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  Au¬ 
gust  24th  410 

The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain  412 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  is  begun  in  Alsace  413 
The  Visigoths  found  a  kingdom  atTljoulouse  415 

The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Goths  417 

The  kingdom  oi  the  French  begins  on  the  lower 
Rhine  420 

The  death  of  Honorius,  and  succession  of  Valentinian 
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the  Third.  Under  Honorius  flourished  Sulpiciu3 
Se'verus,  Macrobius,  Anianus,  Panodorus,  Stobaeus, 
Servius  the  commentator,  Hypatia,  Pelagius,  Syne- 
sius,  Cy rill,  Orosius,  Socrates,  &c.  423 

Theodosius  establishes  public  schools  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  attempts  the  restoration  of  learning  425 

The  Romans  take  leave  of  Britain  and  never  return  426 
Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romans. 

The  Vandals  pass  into  Africa  427 

The  French  deleatedby  iEtius  428 

The  Theodosian  code  published  435 

Genseric  the  Vandal  takes  Carthage,  and  begins  the 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  439 

The  Britons  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  make  their 
celebrated  complaint  to  iEtius  against  the  Piets 
and  Scots,  and  three  years  after  the  Saxons  settle 
in  Britain,  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigern  446 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe  447 

Theodosius  the  second  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mar- 
cianus.  About  this  time  flourished  Zozimus,  Nesto- 
rius,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  Olympiodorus,  &c.  450 

The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known  452 

Death  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Maximus  for  two  months, by  Avitus  for  ten,  and,  af¬ 
ter  an  inter-regnum  of  ten  months,  by  Majorianus  454 
Rome  taken  by  Genseric  in  July.  The  kingdom  of 
Kent  first  established  455 

The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  the  Ebro  456 

M^rcianus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  surnamed 
the  Thracian.  Vortimer  defeated  by  Hengist  at 
Crayford,  in  Kent  457 

Severus  succeeds  in  the  western  empire  461 

The  paschal  cycle  of  532  years  invented  by  Victorius 
of  Aquitain  463 

Anthemius  succeeds  in  the  western  empire,  after  an 
inter-regnum  of  two  years  467 

Olybrius  succeeds  Anthemius,  and  is  succeeded,  the 
next  year,  by  Glycerius.  and  Glycerius  by  Nepos  472 
Nepos  is  succeeded  by  Augubtulus.  Leo  junior,  son 
of  Ariadne,  though  an  infant,  succeeds  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  Leo  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  some  months 
after,  is  succeeded  by  his  father  Zeuo  •  474 

The  western  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  king  of 
the  Heruli,  who  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
About  that  time  flourished  Kutyches,  Prosper,  Vic¬ 
torius,  Sidonius,  Apollinaris  476 

Constantinople  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  lasted  40  days  at  intervals  480 

The  battle  of  Soissons  and  victory  of  Clovis  over  Sia- 
grius  the  Roman  general  485 

After  the  death  of  Zeno  in  the  east,  Ariadne  married 
Anastasius,  surnamed  the  Siientiary,  who  ascends  the 
vacant  throne  49l 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  revolts  about  this 
time,  and  conquers  Italy  from  the  Heruli.  About 
tliis  time  flourished  Boethius,  and  Symrnachus  493 

Christianity  embraced  in  France  by  the  baptism  of 
Clovis  496 

The  Burgundian  laws  published  by  king  Gondebaud  501 
Alaric  defeated  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vorcilld 
near  Poictiers  507 

Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions  5l0 

Constantinople  besieged  by  Vilalianus,  whose  fleet  is 
burned  with  a  brazen  speculum  by  Proclus  514 

The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  era,  introduc¬ 
ed  first  by  Dionysius  516 

Justin  the  first,  a  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  makes  himself 
emperor  513 

Justinian  the  First,  nephew  of  Juslin,  succeeds.  Un¬ 
der  his  glorious  reign  flourished  Eelisarius,  Jor- 
nandes,,  Paul  the  Siientiary,  Simplicus,  Dionysius, 
Procopius,  Proclus.  F.arses,  &.c.  527 

Justinian  publishes  his  celebrated  code  of  laws,  and 
four  years  after  his  digest  529 

Conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius,  and  that  of  Rome, 
two  years  after  534 

Italy  is  invaded  by  the  Franks  538 

The  Roman  consulship  suppressed  by  Justinian  542 

A  great  plague  which  rose  in  Africa,  and  desolated 
Asia  and  Europe  543 

The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  545 

Rome  taken  and  pillaged  by  Tolila  547 

The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  from  India  into 
Europe  by  monks  55  j 

Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  king  0/  Italy  553 
A  dreadful  plague  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe, 
which  continues  50  years  553 

Justin  the  Second,  son  of  Vagilantia,  the  sister  of 
Justinian  succeeds  535 

Part  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from  Pan¬ 
nonia,  who  fevtn  a  kingdom  there  568 


Tiberius  the  Second,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards, 
is  adopted,  and,  soon  after,  succeeds 

Latin  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  Italy  about  this 
lime 

Maurice,  the  Cappadocian,  son  in-law  of  Tiberius, 
succeeds 

Gregory  the  First,  surnamed  the  Great,  fills  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  chair  at  Rome.  The  few  men  of  learning 
who  flourished  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  were 
Gildas,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of 
French  history,  Evagrius,  and  St.  Augustin  the 
monk 

Augustin  the  Monk,  with  40  others,  comes  to  preach 
Christianity  in  England 

About  this  time  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  in  Eng¬ 
land 

Phocas.  a  simple  centurion,  is  elected  emperor,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Mau¬ 
rice  and  of  his  children 

The  power  of  the  Popes  begins  to  be  established  by 
the  concessions  of  Phocas 

Heraclius,  an  officer  in  Africa,  succeeds,  after  the 
murder  of  the  usurper  Phocas 

The  conquests  of  Chofroes,  king  of  Persia,  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and,  afterwards,  his  siege  of 
Rome 

The  Persians  take  Jerusalem  with  the  slaughter  of 
90,000  men,  and  the  next  year  they  over-run  Africa 

Mahommet,  in  the  53d  year,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Me¬ 
dina,  on  Friday,  July  16,  which  forms  the  first  year 
of  the  Hegira,  the  era  of  the  Mahometans 

Constantinople  is  besieged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs 

Death  of  Mahomet 
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Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  three  years  af¬ 
ter  Alexandria,  and  its  famous  library  destroyed 
Constantine  the  Third,  son  of  Heraclius,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Heracleonas ,  his  brother  by  the  same  fa¬ 
ther,  assumes  the  imperial  purple.  Constantine 
reigns  103  days,  and  after  his  death,  hisson.  Con¬ 
stantine’s  son  Constans  is  declared  emperor,  though 
Heracleonas,  with  his  mother  Martina,  wished  to 
continue  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power 
Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens 

The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Colossus 
Constantine  the  Fourth,  surnamedPogonatus,6Uceeeds, 
on  the  murder  of  his  father  in  Sicily 
The  Saracens  ravage  Sicily 

Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose  fleet 
is  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire 
Justinian  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Constantine. 
In  his  exile  of  10  years,  the  purple  was  usurped  by 
Leontius  and  Absimerus  Tiberius.  His  restoration 
happened  704.  The  only  men  of  learning  in  this 
century  were  Secundus,  Isidorus,  Theophylactus, 
Geo.  Pisides,  Callinicus,  and  the  venerable  Bede 
Pepin  engrosses  the  power  of  the  whole  French  mo¬ 
narchy 

Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  Saracens 
Bardanes,  surnamed  Philipicus,  succeeds  at  Constan- 
slinople,  on  the  murder  of  Justinian 
Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  Accession  of 
Artemius,  or  Anastasius  the  Second  to  the  throno 
Anastasius  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Theodosius 
the  Third,  who,  two  years  after,  yields  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  influence  of  Leo  the  third,  the  first  of  the  Isau- 
rian  dynasty 

Second,  but  unsuccessful  siege  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Saracens 

Tax  called  Peterpence  begun  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
to  support  a  college  at  Rome 
Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  between  Tours 
and  Poictiers  in  October 

Constantine  the  Fifth,  surnamed Copronymus, succeeds 
his  father  Leo 

Dreadful  pestilence  for  three  years  over  Europe  and 
Asia 

The  computation  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
first  used  in  historical  writings 
Learning  encouraged  by  the  race  of  Abbas  caliph  of 
the  Saracens 

The  Merovingian  race  of  kings  end  in  France 
Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs  of 
the  house  of  Abbas 

A  violent  frost  for  150  days  from  October  to  February 
Monasteries  dissolved  in  the  cast  by  Constantine 
Pavia  taken  by  Charlemagne,  which  ends  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Lombards,  after  a  duration  of  206  years 
Leo  the  Fourth,  son  of  Constanticc,  succeeds,  and 
five  years  after,  is  succeeded  by  bis  wife  Irunc,  and 
his  son  Constantine  the  Sixth 
Irene  murders  her  son  and  reigns  alone.  The  only 
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men  of  learning  in  this  century  were  Johannes  Pa- 
mascecus,  Fredegaire,  Alcuinus,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
George  the  monk 

Charlemagne  is  crowned  emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the 
western  empire.  About  this  time  the  Popes  sepa¬ 
rate  themselves  from  the  princes  of  Constantinople 
Egbert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  total 
reduction  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  not  affected  till 
26  years  after 

Nicephorus  the  First,  great  treasurer  of  the  empire, 
succeeds 

Stauracius,  son  of  Nicephorus,  and  Michael  the  First, 
surnamed  Rhangabe  the  husband  of  Procopio,  sis¬ 
ter  of  Stauracius,  assume  the  purple 
Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer  of 
the  palace,  ascends  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
Learning  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  Alma- 
mon,  who  made  observations  oil  the  sun,  foe. 

Michael  the  Second,  Thracian,  surnamed  the  Stam¬ 
merer,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  Leo 
The  Saracens  of  Spain  take  Crete  which  they  call 
Candia 

The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Arabic  by 
order  of  Almamon 

Theopbilus  succeeds  his  father  Michael 
Origin  of  the  Russian  monarchy 
Michael  the  third  succeeds  his  father  Theophilus  with 
his  mother  Theodora 

The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in  France 
Michael  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  Basil  the 
First,  the  Macedonian 

Clocks  first  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Venice 
Basil  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  In  this  century  flourished  Messu6,  the 
Arabian  physician,  Eginhard,  RabaDUS,  Albumasar, 
Godescaichus,  Hincmarus,  Odo,  Photius,  John  Seo- 
tus,  Anastasius  the  librarian,  Alfraganus,  Albategni, 
Reginon,  John  Asser 

Paris  besieged  by  the  Normans,  and  bravely  defended 
by  Bishop  Goslin 

Death  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  after  a  reign  of 
30  years 

Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  succeeds  with  his  nephew 
Constantine  the  Seventh,  surnamed  Porphyrogeni- 
tus 

The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France  under 
Rollo 

Romanus  the  First,  surnamed  Lecapenus,  general  of 
the  fleet,  usurps  the  throne,  with  his  three  sons,  Chris¬ 
topher,  Stephen,  aod  Constantine  the  Eighth 
Fiefs  established  in  France 

Saracen  empire  divided  by  usurpation  into  sevenking- 
doms 

Naples  seized  by  the  eastern  emperors 
The  sons  of  Romanus  conspire  against  their  father, 
and  the  tumults  this  occasioned  produced  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Porphyrogenitus 

Romanus  the  Second,  son  of  Constantine  the  Se¬ 
venth,  by  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Lecapenus,  suc¬ 
ceeds 

Romanus  poisoned  by  his  wifeTheophano,  is  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Nicephorus  Phocas  the  Second,  whom  the 
empress,  unable  to  reign  alone  under  the  title  of 
protectress  of  her  young  children,  had  married 
Italy  conquered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  German 
empire 

Nicephorus,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophana,  is  mur¬ 
dered  by  John  Zimisces,  who  assumes  the  purple 
Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  two 
sons  of  Romanus  by  Theophano,  succeed  on  the 
death  of  Zimisces 

The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kings  in  France  begins 
July  3d 

Arithmetical  figures  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia 
by  the  Saracens 

The  empire  of  Germany  first  made  elective  by  Otho 
III.  The  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Eudes 
de  Cluni,  Azophi,  Lnitprand,  Alfarabius,  Rhaze, 
Geber,  Abbo,  Aimion,  Gerbert 
A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  Nov. 
13th 

All  old  churches,  about  this  time,  rebuilt  in  a  new 
manner  of  Architecture 

Flanders  inundated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm 
Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
brother 

Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Argyrus,  a  Patrician, 
succeeds,  by  marrying  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  monarch 

Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian  mo¬ 
sey  lender,  causes  her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poi- 
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soned,  and,  afterwards,  marries  her  favourite,  who 
ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Michael  the 
Fourth 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  begin 
Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade 
of  whose  father  (careening  vessels)  had  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Calaphates 
Zoe  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  empresses 
by  the  populace,  but  after  two  months,  Zoe,  though 
60  years  old,  takes  for  her  third  husband,  Constan¬ 
tine  the  tenth,  who  succeeds 
The  Turks  invade  Ijhe  Roman  empire 
After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Theodora  recovers  the 
sovereignty,  and,  19  months  after,  adopts,  as  her 
successor,  Michael  the  Sixth,  surnamed  Stratioticus  1054 
Isaac  Commenus  the  First,  chosen  emperor  by  the  sol¬ 
diers 

Isaac  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  he  appoints  his  friend  Constantine  the 
Eleventh,  surnamed  Ducas 
Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  from  the  Saracens 
The  crown  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head 
of  Harold  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  the 
14th,  to  William  the  Conqueror  duke  of  Normandy 
On  the  death  of  Ducas,  his  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of 
protecting  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus,  and 
Constantine,  usurps  the  sovereignty,  and  marries  Ro¬ 
manus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogenes 
Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the  three 
young  princes  ascend  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Michael  Parapinaces  the  Seventh,  Andronicus  the 
First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth 
The  general  Nicephorus  Botaniatcs  the  Third,  as¬ 
sumes  the  purple 

Doomsday-book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  a  general 
survey  of  the  estates  of  England,  and  finished  in 
six  years 

Alexius  Commenusthe  First, Dephew  of  Isaac  theFirst, 
ascends  the  throne.  His  reign  is  rendered  illlustri- 
ous  by  the  pen  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Anna 
Commena.  The  Normans,  under  Robert  of  Apulia, 
invade  the  eastern  empire  1081 

Asia  Minor  fiaally  conquered  by  the  Turks  1084 

Accession  of  William  the  Second  to  the  English 
throne 

The  first  crusade 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders  15th  July,  The 
only  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Avicenna, 

Guv  d’ Arezzo,  Glaber,  Hermanus,  Franco,  Peter 
Damiani,  Michael  CeJularius,  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Be- 
reDger,  Psellus  Marianus,  Scotus,  Arzachel,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Spires,  Suidas,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sigebert 
Henry  the  First  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England 
Learning  revived  at  Cambridge 
John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  of  Alexius,  succeeds  at 
Constantinople 

Orderof  Knights  Tempi ars  instituted 
Accession  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown 
Manual,  son  of  John,  succeeds  at  Constantinople 
The  second  crusade 

The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratian,  after  24  years’ 
labour 

The  party  names  of  Guelfs  and  Gibbelines  begiD  in 
Italy 

Henry  the  Second  succeeds  in  England 
The  Teutonic  order  begins 
The  conquest  of  Egyptby  the  Turks 
The  famous  council  of  Clarendon  in  England,  January 
25th.  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

Dispensing  of  justice  by  circuits  first  established  in 
England 

Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel 
English  laws  digested  by  Glanville 
Fiom  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account  of 
the  minority  of  Alexius,  Andronicus,  the  grandson 
of  the  great  Alexius,  is  named  guardian,  but  he 
murders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne 
Andronicus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  3nd  Isaac  Angelus, 
a  descendant  of  the  great  Alexius  by  the  female  line, 
succeeds 

The  third  crusade,  and  siege  of  Acre 
Richard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  Eng¬ 
land 

Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  battle 
of  Ascalon 

Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts,  and  usurps 
the  sovereignty,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
'  peror  , 

John  succeeds  to  the  English  throne.  The  learned  men 
of  this  century  were,  Peter  Abelard,  Anna  Comme¬ 
na,  St.  Bernard,  Averroes,  William  of  Malmesbii' 
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S,  Peter  Lombard,  Otho  Trisingensis,  Maimonides, 
umenus,  Wernerus,  Gratian,  Jeoffry  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Tzetzes,  Eustathius,  John  of  Salisbury,  Si¬ 
meon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Co- 
mestor,  Peter  of  Blois,  Ranulph  Glanville,  Roger 
Hoveden,  Campanus,  William  of  Newburgh  1199 

Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins, 
and  Isaac  is  taken  from  his  dungeon  and  replaced  on 
the  throne  with  his  son  Alexius.  This  year  is 
remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade  1203 

The  father  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Mour- 
zoufle,  and  Constantinople  is  again  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  elect 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east. 

In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  Lascaris  makes  him¬ 
self  emperor  of  Nice  ;  Alexius,  grandson  of  the 
tyrant  Andronicus,  becomes  emperor  of  Trebizond  ; 
and  Michael,  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Angeli, 
founds  an  empire  in  Epirus  1204 

The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians, 
and,  next  year,  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  1205 
Reign  and  conquests  of  the  great  Zingis  Khan,  first 
emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  till  the  time  of 
his  death  1227  1206 

Aristotle’s  works  imported  from  Constantinople  are 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Paris  1209 

Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  English  barons  by  King 
John  1215 

Henry  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  John  on  the  En^ 

lish  throne  1216 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  husband  of  Yolanda,  sister  of 
the  two  last  emperors,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  is  made 
emperor  by  the  Latins  1217 

Robert,  son  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds  1221 

Theodore  Lascaris  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice 
by  his  son-in-law,  John  Ducas  Vataces  1222 

John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of  Pe¬ 
ter,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  1228 

The  inquisition  which  had  begun  1204  is  now  trusted 
to  the  Dominicans  1233 

Baldwin  alone  1237 

Origin  of  the  Ottomans  1240 

The  fifth  crusade  3248 


Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colleagues,  Manuel,  and  his 
grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus.  Manuel  dying, 
Andronicus  revolts  against  his  grandfather,  who  ab¬ 
dicates 

Edward  the  Third  succeeds  in  England 

First  comet  observed,  whose  course  is  described  with 
exactness,  in  June 

About  this  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a  Greek  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Florence,  Barlaam,  Petrarch,  Boccace, 
and  Manual  Chrysolaras,  where  may  be  fixed  the 
era  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy 

Andronicus  is  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Palaeologus 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  John  Cantacuzene, 
who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  young  prince,  as¬ 
sumes  the  purple.  First  passage  of  the  Turks  into 
Europe 

The  knights  and  burgesses  of  Parliament  first  sit  in 
the  same  house 

The  battle  of  Crecy,  August  26 

Seditions  of  Rieozi  at  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the 
tribuneship 


A.  D. 


1329 

1327 

1337 


1339 


1341 


1342 

1346 


1347 


Astronomical  tables  composed  by  Alphonso  the  Ele¬ 
venth  of  Castille  125; 

Ducas  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by 
his  son  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second  3255 

Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris,  a  minor  1259 
Michael  Palaeologus,  son  of  the  sister  of  the  queen  of 
Theodore  Lascaris,  ascends  the  throne,  after  the 
murder  of  the  young  prince’s  guardian  1260 

Constantinople  is  recovered  from  the  Latins  by  the 
Greek  emperors  of  Nice  3261 

Edward  the  first  succeeds  on  the  English  throne  1272 

The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  England  1279 

Eight  thousand  French  murdered  during  the  Sicilian 
vespers,  30th  of  March  1282 

W ales  conquered  by  Edward  and  annexed  to  England  1283 
Michael  Palaeologus  dies,  and  his  son  Andronicus,  who 
had  already  reigned  nine  years  conjointly  with  his 
father,  ascends  the  throne.  The  learned  men  of 
this  century  are,  Gervase,  Diceto,  Saxo.  Walter  of 
Coventry,  Accursius,  Antony  of  Padua,  Alexander 
Ilalensis,  William  of  Paris,  Peter  de  Vignes,  Ma¬ 
thew  Paris,  Grosseteste,  Albertns,  Thomas  Aquinas, 

Bonaventura,  John  Joinville,  Roger  Bacon,  Cima- 
bue,  Durandes,  Henrv  of  Ghent,  Raymond  Lulli, 

Jacob  Yoragine,  Albertct,  Duns  Scotus,  Thebit  1293 

A  regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  this 
time  _  1293 

The  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  129.3 

The  mariner’s  compass  inventedcr  improved  by  Flavio  1302 
The  Swiss  Cantons  begin  3307 

Edward  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  English  crown  1307 
Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  aliena¬ 
tion  continues  68  years,  till  the  return  of  Gregory 
the  Eleventh  1308 

rifles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Lempriere,  io  the  note  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chronological  Table,  for  finding  the 
year  of  Rome  and  the  Olympiads,  may  lead  to  errors  of  considerable  magnitude.  He  ought  to  have  observed  that 
there  should  be  added  to  the  remainder  in  the  former  case,  one  for  the  current  year,  and  in  the  latter,  one  for  the  current 
Olympiad,  and  one  for  the  current  year  of  that  Olympiad.  The  following  rules  may  therefore  be  given. 

RULE  I. 

To  find  the  year  of  Rome. 

Subtract  the  given  year  before  Christ  from  753,  fthe  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,)  and  add  to  the  remainder  one 
tor  the  current  year,  the  result  will  give  the  year  of  Rome  sought. 

RULE  II. 

To  find,  the  Olympiad. 

Subtract  the  given  year  from  776,  (the  era  of  the  conquest  of  Coraebns,)  divide  the  remainder  by  4.  and  to  the  o;:'-- 
tient  add  one  tor  the  current  Olympiad,  and  one  for  the  current  year  of  it  J 


Order  of  the  Garter  in  England  established  April  23d  1349 
The  Turks  first  enter  Europe  J352 

Catacuzene  abdicates  the  purple  1355 

The  battle  of  Poictiers,  September  19th  1356 

Law  pleadings  altered  from  French  into  English  as  a 
favour  from  Edward  III.  to  his  people,  in  his  50th 
year  1362 

Rise  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of  Sa- 
marcaod,  and  his  extensive  conquests  till  his  death, 
after  a  reign  of  35  years  1370 

Accession  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  English 
throne  1377 

Manuel  succeeds  his  father  John  Palaeologus  1391 

Accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  England.  The 
learned  men  of  this  century  were  Peter  Apono,  Fla¬ 
vio,  Dante,  Arnoldus  Villa,  Nicholas  Lyra,  Wil¬ 
liam  Occam,  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Leontius  Pila¬ 
tus,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Wickliff,  Froissart, 
Nicholas,  Flamel,  Chaucer  1399 

Henry  the  Fourth  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  the 
Fifth  1413 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  October  25th  3415 

The  Island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  tbe  Portuguese  1420 
Henry  the  Sixth  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Constantinople  is  besieged  by  Amurath  the  Second, 
the  Turkish  emperor  142£. 

John  Palaeologus  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Man- 
uel  1424 

Cosmo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banishment,  and  rise 
of  that  family  at  Florence  1434 

The  famous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  in  France  1439 

Printing  discovered  at  Mentz,  and  improved  gradual¬ 
ly  in  22  years  144# 

Constantine,  one  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  ascends  the 
throne  after  his  brother  John  144ft 

Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  be¬ 
sieges  and  takes  Constantinople  on  the  29th  of  May. 

Fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  captivity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  families 
of  the  Commeni,  and  Palaeologi.  About  this  time, 
the  House  of  York  in  England  began  to  aspire  to 
tbe  crown,  and,  by  their  ambitious  views  to  deluge 
the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.  The  learned  men  of 
the  15th  century  were  Chaucer,  Leonard  Aretirr, 

John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Poggio,  Flavius 
Blondus,  Theodore  Gaza,  Frank  Philelphus.  Geo, 
Trapezuntius,  Gemistus  Pletho,  Laurentius  Valla, 

Ulugh  Beigh,  John  Guttemburg.  John  Faustus,  Pe¬ 
ter  Schoeffer,  Wesselus,  Peurbachius,  ^Encas  Syl¬ 
vius,  Bessarion,  Thomas  A  Kempis,  Argyropulus, 
Regiomontanus,  Platina,  Agricola,  Pontanus,  Fici- 
nus,  Lascaris,  Tiphernas,  Annius  of  Viterbo,  Mcru- 
la,  Savonarola,  Picus,  Politian,  Hermolaus,  Grocyu, 
Mantuanus,  John  Colet,  Reuchlin,  Lynacre,  Alex¬ 
ander  ab  Alexandro,  Demetrius  Chalcandyles, 

&c.  1453 
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AlBA  or  Aba:,  [a  city  of  phocis  in  Greece, 
famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  more  ancient 
than  that  at  Delphi,  and  also  for  a  rich  temple 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Persians.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aban- 
tes  and  named  after  their  leader  Abas.  Paus. 
10.  c.  3 — Stefih.  de  Urb. — Strati.  9.] 

[Abacjenum,  a  town  of  Sicily  near  Messa- 
na  ;  its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  modern  Trifiii] 

Ab.Xlus,  [according  to  the  ancients,  an  is¬ 
land  in  the  German  ocean,  on  whose  shores 
amber  was  collected  in  great  abundance,  be¬ 
ing  driven  thither  by  the  waves  in  the  spring. 
It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have  been  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  mistaken  by 
the  ancients  for  an  island  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  country  to  the  north.  1 Man¬ 
nert.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  4.  p.  304.] 

Abantes,  [a  people  of  Thracian  origin 
who  settled  in  Phocis  and  founded  Abx.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  ancient  authors  they  after¬ 
wards  emigrated  to  Euboea-  Herod.  1.  c. 
146. — Horn.  II  2.  542.] 

'  Abantias,  and  Abantiades,  a  patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  such  as  Acrisius,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalan- 
ta,  See. —  Ovid. 

AbaxtIdas  made  himself  master  of  Sicy- 
on,  after  he  had  murdered  Clinias,  the  father 
of  Aratus-  He  was  himself  soon  after  assas¬ 
sinated,  B.  C,  251.  PI ut.  in  Arat. 

Abantis,  or  Abantias,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  island  of  Euboea,  received  from  the  Aban¬ 
tes,  who  settled  in  it  from  Phocis-  —Also  a 
country  of  Epirus-  Paus.  5,  c.  2  :. 

Abarbarea,  one  of  the  Naiades,  mother 
of  /Esopus  and  Pedasusby  Bucolion.Laome- 
don’s  eldest  son.  Horn.  II.  6,  v.  23. 

AbXkis,  a  Scythian,  son  of  Seuthes,  hi  the 
age  of  Croesus,  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  flying  arrow  from  Apollo,  with  which 
he  gave  oracles,  and  transported  himself 
wherever  he  pleased.  He  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Hyperborean  countries  from 
Athens  without  eating,  a  d  to  have  made  the 
Trojan  Palladium  with  the  bones  of  Pelops. 
Some  suppose  that  he  wrote  treatises  in 
Greek ;  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a 
Greek  manuscript  of  his  epistles  to  Phalaris 
in  the  library  of  Augsburg.  But  there  were 
probably  two  persons  of  that  name.  Herodot 
4,  c.  36 — Strab  7 — Paus ■  1,  c  13. 

AbXrus,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidi¬ 
ously  deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedition 
attains*  Parthia.  Afifiian.  in  Pitrtk. — He  is 
"  W  A 
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called  Mazeres  by  F/or.  3,  c.  21-  and  Ariam- 
nes  by  Plut.  in  Crass. 

Abas,  [or  Abus,  a  mountain  of  Armenia 
Major;  according  to  D’Anville  the  modern 
Abi-dag ,  but  maintained  by  Mannert  to  be  the 
modern  Ararat.  It  gives  rise  to  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Mann.  Geo.  Vol.  5. 
p.  196  — vid.  Arsanias  ] — A  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  where  Pompey  routed  the  Albani. 
Plut.  inPomfi. — A  son  of  Metan’ra,  or  Mela- 
ninia,  changed  into  a  lizard  for  laughing  at 
Ceres  Ovid ■  Met-  5-  fab.  7 — The  11th  king 
of  Argos,  son  of  Belus,  some  say  of  Lynceus 
and  Hvpermnestra,  was  famous  for  his  genius 
and  valour.  He  was  lather  to  Proetus.and 
Acrisius,  by  Ocalea.  Tie  reigned  23  years, 
B.  C.  1334.  Paus.  2,  c.  16,  1.  10,  c-  35.— 
Hygin.  170,  &c — d/iollod  2,  c.  2.  Ovid. 
Met.  1?,  v-  306 — A  soothsayer,  to  whom 
the  Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Paus. 
10,  c,  9. - A  sophist  who  wrote  two  trea¬ 

tises,  one  on  history,  the  other  on  rhetoric  ;  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown- 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  iE- 
thiopia,  Paus.  6,  c-  26. 

AbasItis,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.  Strab. 

Abassena,  or  Abassinia-  Vid.  Abyssinia. 

Abaster,  one  of  Pluto’s  horses- 

Abatos,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Mem¬ 
phis  in  Egypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  papy¬ 
rus.  Osiris  was  buried  there.  Lucan.  10, 
v.  323. 

Abdalonimus,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  kings  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain 
himself  he  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alex¬ 
ander  took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the 
room  of  Strato,  the  deposed  monarch,  and 
enlarged  his  possessions  on  account  of  the  great 
disinterestedness  of  his  conduot.  Justin  11,  c 
lu — Curt.  4,  c.  i.—Diod.  17. 

Abdera,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bxtica,  built 
by  the  Carthaginians.  S'rab-  3. — A  maritime 
city  of  Thrace,  built  by  Hercules,  in  memory 
of  Abderus,  one  of  his  favourites.  The  Teians 
beautified  it  Some  suppose  that  Abdera,  the 
sister  of  Diomedes,  built  it  The  air  was  so 
unwholesome,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
sluggish  disposition,  that  stupidity  was  com¬ 
monly  called  Abderitica  mens.  It  gave  birth, 
however,  to  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anax- 
archus  and  Hecatseus.  Mela,  z,  c.  2. — Cic. 
ad  Attic.  4,ep.  16.— Herodot. >,  c  1-6.  Mart. 
10,  ep.  25. 

Abderia  a  town  of  Spain.  Afiollod.  2,c.  5. 

Abderus,  a  man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  ar- 
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mour-bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had 
intrusted  to  his  care  when  going  to  war  against 
the  Bistones.  Hercules  built  a  city  which 
in  honour  of  his  friend  he  called  Abdera. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — P/iilostrat-  2.  c.  25. 

Abe  At.®,,  a  people  of  Greece,  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  Abia.— Plin.  4,  c.  6. 

Abella,  a  town  of  Campania,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Abellani.  Its  nuts,  call-  j 
ed  avellancE,  were  famous-  [It  is  now  Avd- 
fo.]  Virg.  2En.  7,  v.  740. 

AbElux,  anoble  of  Saguntum,  who  favour¬ 
ed  the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage, 
Liv.  22,  c.  22. 

Abenda,  a  town  of  Caria,  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  the  first  who  raised  temples  to  the 
city  of  Rome-  Liv.  54,  c.  6. 

AbIa,  formerly  Ire,  a  maritime  town  of 
Messenia,  one  of  the  seven  cities  promised  to 
Achilles  by  Agamemnon.  It  is  called  after 
Abia,  daughter  of  Hercules,  and  nurse  of 
Hyllus.  Pans.  4,  c-  30. — Strab.  8 — Hoi n-  II. 
9.  v.  293. 

Asli.a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Horn.  II.  13,  v-  6  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Curt-  7,  c.  6.  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

AbIla,  or  Abyla,  a  monntain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite 
mountain  called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
only  eighteen  miles  distant.  These  two  moun¬ 
tains  are  called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and 
were  said  formerly  to  have  been  united,  til! 
the  hero  separated  them,  and  made  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  seas.  Strab.  3. — Alda,  1,  c.  5, 1.  2, 
c-  6 — -Plin.  3. 

AbisXres,  an  Indian  prince,  who  offered 
to  surrender  to  Alexander.  Curt.  8.  c.  12. 

AbisXris,  a  country  beyond  the  Hydaspes 
in  India.  Arrian. 

AbnOb A,  [mountains  of  Germany,  among 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 
Now,  the  Black  ATountains.  Tacit.  Germ.  1.] 

Abobrica,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Plin.  4,  c. 
20. — Another  hi  Spain. 

AboecrItus,  a  Boeotian  general,  killed  with 
a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chxronea 
against  the  iEtolians.  Pint-  in  Aral. 

Abolani,  a  people  of  Latium,  near  Alba. 
Plin.  5,  c.  5. 

AbonitIchos,  [a  town  of  Paphlagonia, 
south  east  from  the  promontory  Carambis, 
called  lonopolis  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Now  Ainehboli.  Arrian  in  Peripl. ] 

Aborigines,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Italy ;  or,  according  to  others,  a  nation  con 
ducted  by  Saturn  into  Latium,  where  they 
taught  the  use  of  letters  to  Evander,  the  king 
of  the  country.  Their  posterity  was  called 
Latini,  from  Latinus,  one  of  their  kings. — 
They  assisted  iEneas  against  Turnus.  Rome 
was  built  in  their  country.  The  word  signifies 
without  origin,  or  whose  origin  is  not  known, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  the  original  inha- 
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bitants  of  any  country.  Llv.  1,  c.  1-  &c. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c-  10 — Justin.  43-  c.  1. — Plin. 
o,  c.  -5. — Strab.  5. 

Aborhas,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia.  Strab 
16-  vicl.  Chaboras. 

Abrabxtes,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when 
his  wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus,  and  humanely  treated,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He 
:  was  killed  in  the  first  battle  which  he  under¬ 
took  in  the  cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stab¬ 
bed  herself  on  his  corpse-  Cyrus  raised  a 
monument  on  their  tomb.  XenopJi.  Cur  op.  5, 
6,  &c 

AbrentIus,  was  made  governor  of  Ta- 
rentum  by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  his  trust 
to  the  enemy  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman,  whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman 
army.  Polytzn.  8. 

Abrocomas,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
He  was  killed  at  Thermopylae-  HcrodoU  7 , 
c-  224 — Pint-  in  Cleom. 

ABRODiiETus,  a  name  given  to  Parrhasius 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous 
manner  of  his  living,  vid.  Parrhasius. 

Abron,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks.  Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 
preserved.  Suidas. — A  grammarian  of 
Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. — An¬ 
other  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus _ 

A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the  orator-  Pint, 
in  10.  Or  at. — A  native  of  Argos,  famous  for 
his  debauchery. 

Abronycus,  an  Athenian  very  serviceable 
to  Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta. 
Thucyd.  1,  c.  91. — Hcrodot.  8,  c.  21. 

AbronIus,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age.  He  wrote  some  fables.  Scnec. 

Abrota,  the  wife  of  Nisus  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  /Egeus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity,  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the 
garments  which  she  wore  to  become  the  mo¬ 
dels  of  fashion  in  Megara.  Plut.  Quest.  Grate. 

Abrotonum,  the  mother  of  Themistocles. 
Plut  in  Them. — A  town  of  Africa,  near  the 
Syrtes.  Plin.  5,  c-  4 — A  harlot  of  Thrace. 
Plut.  in  Arat. 

Abrus,  a  city  of  the  Saprci  Pans.  7,  c.  10- 

Abkypolis,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  from 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia.  Liv.  42,  c.  5  3  and  41. 

Abseus,  a  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ter¬ 
ra.  Hygin.  Pr£f.  fab. 

Absinthii,  a  people  on  the  coasts  of  Pon- 
tus,  where  there  is  also  a  mountain  of  tire 
same  name.  Herodot-  6.  d  34. 

[AbsyrtIdes  or  Apsyrtides,  islands  in 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Ptolemy. 
They  were  so  called  from  Absyrtus,  Medea’s 
brother,  who  was  said  to  have  been  killed 
there  by  his  sister.  They  are  separated  by  a 
channel,  and  are  now  called,  Cherso  and  Osc- 
ro.  Strab.  7  ] 

Absyrtus,  a  son  of  iEetes  king  of  Colchis 
and  Hypsrea.  His  sisjer  Medea,a$  she  fled  away 
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•with  Jason, tore’nis  body  to  pieces,  and  strewed 
his  limbs  in  her  father’s  way,  to  stop  his  pur¬ 
suit.  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him  in  Col¬ 
chis,  [others  in  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  while 
others  again  lay  the  scene  at  Tomos,  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Euxine.  It  has  been 
maintained  on  the  contrary  that  he  was  not 
murdered,  but  that  he  arrived  safe  in  Illyri- 
cum.]  Lucan .  3.  v  190. — Strab.  7. — Hygin. 
fab.  23 — Apollod.  1,  c.  9- — Place  8,  v.  261. — 
Ovid.  Prist.  3.  el.  9. — Cic  de  Nat.  D  3,  c. 
19. — P/in.  3,  c.  21  and  26. 

Abulites,  governor  of  Susa,  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
province.  Curt.  5.  c.  2 — Diod  17. 

[Abus,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Hum¬ 
ber .] 

Abydos,  [an  inland  town  of  Thebais  in 
Upper  Egypt,  famous  for  the  palace  of  Mem- 
non  and  the  magnificent  temple  of  Osiris. 
Now,  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  modern  name  of 
Madfunb  expresses. — Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir. 
— A  city  of  Asia,  founded  by  the  Milesians, 
situate  on  the  Hellespont,  and  lying  opposite 
to  Sestos.  Some  make  the  straight  only  half 
a  mile,  others,  two  miles  wide.  Strabo  reck¬ 
ons  3750  paces  from  the  port  of  Abydos  to 
that  of  Sestos.  It  is  famous  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  made  there  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  for  the  loves  of  Leander  and 
Hero.  Its  situation  was  formerly  very  impor¬ 
tant,  as  it  commanded  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Archipelago. 
It  was  attacked  by  Philip  of  Maceaon,  and  the 
inhabitants  devoted  themselves  to  death  with 
their  families,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.]  Liv.  31,  c.  18. — Lucan.  2,  v. 
674. — Justin.  2,  c.  13 — Mus ecus,  in  Her.  Of 
Leand. — Place .  1.  v.  285. 

Abyla.  Fid.  Abila. 

Abyssinia,  a  large  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Upper  ^Ethiopia, where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise. 
The  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  of  Arabian  ori¬ 
gin,  and  were  little  known  to  the  ancients. 

Acacallis,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philan¬ 
der  and  Phylacis  by  Apollo.  These  children 
were  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete ;  but 
a  goat  gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved 
their  life.  Pans.  10.  c.  16. — A  daughter  of 
Minos,  mother  of  Cydon,  by  Mercury,  and  ol 
Amphithemis  by  Apollo.  Pans.  8,  c.  53. — 
Apollon.  4,  v.  1493. 

AcacEsium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 
Acacus  son  of  Lycaon.  Mercury,  surnamed 
Acacesius,  because  brought  up  by  Acacus  as 
his  foster-father,  was  worshipped  there.  Pdus. 
8,  c.  3,  36,  See. 

AcAcius,a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Julian. 

Academia, a  place  near  Athens, surround¬ 
ed  with  high  trees,  and  adorned  with  spacious 
covered  walks.  [It  derived  its  name  from  one 
Academus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged,  and  who  appropriated  it, 
according  to  some,  to  gymnastic  sports  and 
exercises.]  Here  Plato  opened  his  school  of 
Philosophy,  and  from  tl)is,  every  place  sacred 
to  learning  has  evtr  since  h£en  called  Aatde- 
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mia.  To  exclude  from  it  profaneness  and  dis¬ 
sipation,  it  was  even  forbidden  to  laugh  there. 
It  was  called  Academia  velus,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  second  Academy  founded  by  Arcesi- 
laus,  who  made  some  few  alterations  in  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  from  the  third  which 
was  established  by  Carneades.  Cic ■  de  dirv.  1, 
c.  3. — Diog.  3 — JElian.  F.  H  3,  c.  35*. 

Academus,  an  Athenian,  who  discovered 
to  Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  had  con¬ 
cealed  their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  am¬ 
ply  rewarded  him.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

Acalandrus,  or  Acalyndrus,  a  river  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  [Now,  the  *Siz= 
landrella .]  Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Ac  Amas,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phatdra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the 
Trojans  after  her  elopement  from  Menelaus. 
In  his  embassy  he  had  a  son,  called  Munitus 
by  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards 
built  the  town  of  Acamantum  in  Phrygia,  and 
on  his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  after 
his  own  name  at  Athens.  Pans.  10,  c.  26. — 
Calab.  12. — Hygin.  108. 

Acampsis,  a  river  of  Colchis.  [It  sepa¬ 
rates  Armenia  from  Colchis.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Acampsis  from  its  impetuous  course, 
which  forbade  all  approaches  to  the  shore. 
This  name  was  applied  to  it  at  its  mouth,  its 
true  name  in  the  interior  was  Boas.  Arrian 
Perip. ] 

Acantha,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acanthus,  a  town  near  mount  Athos, 
[founded  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  Here  Xer¬ 
xes  is  said  to  have  made  his  canal  of  seven 
stadia,  in  order  to  convey  his  ships  into  the 
Sinus  Singiticus,  without  doubling  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Athos.  Thucyd.  4,  84. — Mela, 
2,  c.  2. — Another  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis, 
now  Bisalta,  or  according  to  D’Anville,  Da- 
shur.  Plin.  5,  c.  28.] 

Acaria,  a  fountain  of  Corinth,  where  lo- 
las  cut  off  the  head  of  Eurystheus.  Strab.  8. 

Acarnania,  a  country  of  Epirus,  at  the 
north  of  the  Ionian  sea,  divided  from  iEtolia 
by  the  Achelous.  The  inhabitants  reckoned 
only  six  months  in  the  year ;  they  were  lux¬ 
urious,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  so  that  xo»- 
jio-xot  A«aj»avio»,  porcellus  Acamas  becamfe 
proverbial.  Their  horses  were  famous.  It 
received  its  name  from  Acarnas.  Plin.  2.  c. 
90.  -Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  7  and  9. — 

8,  c.  24 — Lucian,  in  Dial.  Merelr. 

Acarnas  and Amphoterus.sonsofAlcmaeon 
and  Callirhoe.  Alcmaeon  being  murdered  by 
the  brothers  of  Alphesibcea,  his  former  wife, 
Callirhoe  obtained  from  Jupiter,  that  her  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  still  in  the  cradle,  might,  by 
a  supernatural  power,  suddenly  grow  up  to 
punish  their  father’s  murderers.  This  was 
granted.  Fid.  Alcmxon. — Paw.  8,  c.  24.= 
Ovid ■  Met.  9.  fab.  10. 

Acarnas  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  mountain 
of  Attica.  Senec.  in  PCippol:  v.  20. 

Acastus,  son  of  Pelias  king  of  Thessaly; 
by  Anaxibia,  rparried  Asty  dahlia  or  Hyppc 
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ly  te,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  Aba¬ 
cus,  when  in  banishment  at  her  husband’s 
court.  Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Hip- 
polyte,wasaccnsed  before  Acastus  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  chase,  ex¬ 
posed  to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan  by  order  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  delivered  Peleus, who  returned  to  Thes¬ 
saly,  and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wife. 
vid.  Peleus  and  Astydamia. —  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
v.  306.  Her-  eji.  13,  v.  25. — Afiollod  1,  c.  9, 
&C. — The  second  archon  at  Athens. 

AcATHANTUs.abay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Strab. 
16. 

Acca  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus, 
shepherd  of  king  Numitor’s  flocks,  who 
brought  up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. — 
From  her  wantonness,  she  was  called  Lu/ia. 
whence  the  fable  that  Romulus  was  suckled  by 
a  she  wolf.  Dionys  Hal  1,  c.  18. — Liv.  1,  c- 
4. — Aul.  Gell  6,  c.  7 — The  Romans  yearly 
celebrated  certain  festivals,  vid  Laurentalia, 
in  honour  of  another  of  the  same  name,  which 
arose  from  this  circumstance :  the  keeper  of 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  one  day  playing  at 
dice,  made  the  god  one  of  the  number,  on 
condition  that  if  Hercules  was  defeated,  he 
should  make  him  a  present,  but  if  he  con 
quered,  he  should  be  entertained  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  feast,  and  share  his  bed  with  a  beautiful 
female.  Hercules  was  victori  us,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Acca  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of  Her¬ 
cules,  who  in  reality  came  to  see  her,  and  told 
her  in  the  morning  to  go  into  the  streets,  and 
Salute  with  a  kiss  the  first  man  she  met  This 
was  Tarrutius,  an  old  unmarried  man,  who, 
not  displeased  with  Acca’s  liberty,  loved  her 
and  made  her  the  heiress  of  all  his  posses¬ 
sions.  These,  at  her  death,  she  gave  to  the 
Roman  people,  whence  the  honours  paid  to  her 
memory-  Plut ■  Quest.  Rom  id  in  Romul— 
A  companion  of  Camilla-  Vire?.  En.  11.  v 
S20. 

Accia  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus 
and  died  about  40  years  B.  C.  Diod.—Suet > 
in  Aug.  4 — -Variola,  an  illustrious  female, 
whose  cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  bv  Plinv. 
Plin.  6,  ep.  33. 

L.  Accius,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Quintilian  has  imputed  to 
the  unpolished  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
translated  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
but  of  his  numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the 
names  are  known ;  and  among  these,  his  Nup  • 
tix,  Mercator,  Neoptolemus,  Phoenice,  Me¬ 
dea,  Atreus,  &c.  The  great  marks  of  honour 
which  he  received  at  Rome,  may  be  collected 
from  this  circumstance,  that  a  man  was  se¬ 
verely  reprimanded  by  a  magistrate  for  men¬ 
tioning  his  name  without  reverence.  Some  i 
few  of  his  verses  are  preserved  in  Cicero  and 
other  writers.  He  died  about  180  years  B  C  < 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— Ovid  Am-  1,  el.  15,  i 
Z'  l9—'Qum{ii- 10,  c.  1 — Cic.  ad  Att  id  in  Br ■  \ 
de  Orau  3,  c 16 — A  famous  ofa'tor  of  Pisau-  < 
rum  in  Cicero’s  age— Labeo,  a  foolish  poet , 
mentioned  Pers.  1,  v.  50.— Tullius,  a  prince  ! 
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of  the  Volsci,  very  inimical  to  the  Romans 
Coriolanus,  when  banished  by  his  countrymen, 
fled  to  him,  and  led  his  armies  against  Rome. 
Liv.  2,  c.  37. — Plut  in  Coriol- 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul. 
Ces.  bell-  Gall.  6,  c  4.  and  44. 

Ace,  [more properly  Aco,  a  seaport  town 
of  Phoenicia,  afterwards  called  Ptolemais, 
from  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt.  It  is 
now  callad  by  the  Arabs,  Akka,  and  by  the 
Europeans,  Acre.~] — A  place  of  Arcadia,  near 
Megalopolis,  where  Orestes  was  cured  from 
the  persecution  of  the  furies,  who  had  a  tem¬ 
ple  there.  Pans  8,  v.  34. 

Aceratus,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained 
alone  at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerx¬ 
es  frightened  away  the  inhabitants.  Herodot. 
8,  c.  57. 

Acerbas,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre, 

who  married  Dido-  Vid.  Sichxus _ Justin  is' 

c.  4. 

Acerr.e,  [a  town  of  Italy,  west  of  Cre- 
mona  and  north  of  Placentia,  now  La  Girola 
or  Gberra.'] — another  in  Campania,  [now 
Acerra~\  near  the  river  Clanis.  It  still  sub¬ 
sists,  and  the  frequent  inundations  from  the 
river  which  terrified  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
are  now  prevented  by  the  large  drains  dug 
there.  Virg.  G.  2,  v  22 5.— Liv.  8,  c.  17- 

AcesIa,  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
which  received  this  name  from  Philoctetes, 
whose  wound  was  cured  there.  Philostr. 

[Acesines,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  In¬ 
dia,  falling  into  the  Indus.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  modern  Ravei,  but  Ma¬ 
jor  Rennell  makes  it  to  be  the  Je?iaub.  Ar¬ 
rian.  5,  c.  22.  T/ieo/ihrast.  4.  c.  12.— Plin. 
37,  c.  12.] 

Acesius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  inElis  and- 
Attica,  as  a  god  of  medicine.  Pans.  6,  c.  24. 

Acesta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  alter  king 
Acestes,  and  known  also  by  the  name  of  Se- 
gesta.  It  was  built  by  /Eneas,  who  left  here 
part  of  his  followers  as  he  was  going  to  Italv. 
Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  746,  &c. 

Acestes,  son  of  Crinisus  and  Egesta,  wtfs 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
kindly  entertained  /Eneas  during  his  voyage, 
and  helped  him  to  bury  his  father  on  mount 
Eryx.  In  commemoration  of  this,  iEneas 
built  a  city  there,  called  Acesta,  from  Aces¬ 
tes.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v-  746. 

Acestodorus,  a  Greek  historian,  who 
mentions  the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of 
his  forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Plut. 
i  Themist. 

Achabytos,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Rhodes, 
where  Jupiter  had  a  temple. 

Ach/ei,  [the  descendants  of  Achxus  one  of 
the  sons  ot  Xuthus.  Achxus,  having  com¬ 
mitted  an  accidental  homicide,  fled  into  La¬ 
conia,  where  he  died,  and  where  his  posteri¬ 
ty  remained  under  the  name  of  Achei  until 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Heraclidx.  Up 
on  this,  they  laid  claim  to  the  quarter  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  fonians  or  descendants  of  Ion  the 
other  son  of  Xuthus,  dispossessed  them  of 
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their  cities,  and  called  the  country,  from 
their  own  name,  Achaia.]  The  names  of 
these  cities  are  Pellene,  iEgira,  IE gse,  Bura, 

Tritaea,  fEgium,  Rhypes,  Olenos,  Helice, 

Patras,  Dyme,  and  Pharae,  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  these  three  last  began  a  famous  con¬ 
federacy,  284  years  B.  C.  which  continued 
formidable  upwards  of  130  years,  under  the 
nameof  the  Achcean  league ,  and  was  most  il¬ 
lustrious  whilst  supported  by  the  splendid  vir 
tues  and  abilities  of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen. 

Their  arms  were  directed  against  the  iEto- 
lians  for  three  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  they  grew  powerful 
by  the  accession  of  neighbouring  states,  and 
freed  their  country  from  foreign  slavery,  till 
at  last  they  were  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
and,  after  one  year’s  hostilities,  the  Achaean 
league  was  totally  destroyed,  B.C.  147.  [The 
Peloponnesus  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  under  the  name  of  the  province  of  Alos  was  the  capital. 
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ly  one  obtained  the  prize.  He  lived  some 
time  after  Sophocles. - Another  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  author  of  ten  tragedies. - A  river 

which  falls  into  the  Euxine.  Arrian  in  Perifil. 

A  relation  of  Antioehus  the  Great,  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  of  all  the  king’s  provinces  be¬ 
yond  Taurus.  He  aspired  to  sovereign  pow¬ 
er,  which  he  disputed  for  8  years  with  Antic- 
chus,  and  was  at  last  betrayed  by  a  Cretan. 
His  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  his  body,  sewed 
in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
Polyb.  8- 

Achaia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  at  the 
north  of  Elis  on  the  bay  of  Corinth.  It  was 
originally  called  /Egialus  ( shore )  from  its 
situation  The  Ionians  called  it  Ionia,  when 
they  settled  there ;  and  it  received  the  name 
of  Achaia  from  the  Achsi,  who  dispossessed 
the  Ionians.  vid.  Ac/uei. — A  small  part  of 
Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  of  which 
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ing  of  Corinth,  the  Achasans  were  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  communities.]  The 
name  of  Ached  is  generally  applied  to  all  the 
Greeks  indiscriminately,  by  the  poets,  vid. 
Achaia.  Herodot ■  1,  c.  145,’ 1.  8,  c.  36. — Slat 
Theb.  2,  v.  64. — Polyb. — -Liv.  1.  27,  32,  tVc 
— Plut.in  Philofi. — Plin.  4,  c-5. —  Ovid.  Met. 
4,  v.  605. — Paus.  7,  c  1,  &c. — Also  a  people 
of  Asia  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  Ovid. 

efi.  ex  Pont-  4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

AchasmEnes,  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 

progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great;  whose  de 
scendants  were  called  Achasmenides,  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed,  charged  his  nobles 
and  particularly  the  Achasmenides,  not  to 
suffer  the  Medesto  recover  their  former  pow 
er,  and  abolish  the  empire  of  Persia.  Hero- 

dot.  1,  c.  125,  l.S,  c.  65, 1.  7,  c.  11  .—Horat.  2. 


Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

Ach/emenia,  part  of  Persia,  called  after 
Achxmenes.  Hence  Achxmenius.  Horat. 
Efiud.  13.  v.  12. 

Achaemenides,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
Adramastus,  and  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  abandoned  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  /Eneas,  on  his  voyage  to  Italy,  found 
him.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  624.  Ovid.  ib.  417. 

Achaeorom  static,  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polyx- 


Achaicum  bellum  vid.  Achxi. 
Acharknses,  a  people  of  Sicily  near  Sy¬ 
racuse.  Cic  in  Ver.  3. 

Achaen/e,  a  village  of  Attica.  Thucyd 1 
2,  c.  19. 

Achates,  a  friend  of  /’Eneas,  whose  fide¬ 
lity  was  so  exemplary,  that  Indus  Achates  be¬ 
came  a  proverb.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v  316. — A 
river  of  Sicily. 

AchelOIdes, a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si¬ 
rens  as  daughters  of  Achelous.  Ovid.  Met. 
5,  fab.  15. 

AchelOus,  the  son  of  Oceanus  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Epirus.  As  one  of  the  numerous 
suitors  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  CEneus,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  list  against  Hercules,  and  being  inte¬ 
rior,  changed  himself  into  a  serpent,  and  after¬ 
wards  into  an  ox.  Hercules  broke  off  one  of 
his  horns, and  Achelous  being  defeated,  retired 
in  disgrace  into  his  bed  of  waters.  The  broken 


od.  12,  v.  21. — A  Persian,  made  governor  of  horn  was  taken  up  by  the  nymphs,  and  filled 


with  fruits  and  flowers;  and  afterithadfor  some 
time  adorned  the  hand  of  the  conqueror,  it 
was  presented  to  the  goddess  of  Plenty.  Some 
say  that  he  was  changed  into  a  river  after  the 
victory  of  Hercules.  The  river  is  in  Epirus, 
and  rises  in  mount  Pindus,  and  after  dividing 
Acarnania  from  iEtolia,  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea.  The  sand  and  mud  which  it  carries  down, 
have  formed  some  islands  at  its  mouth.  [The 
Achelous  is  now  called  Asfiro  Potamo,  or  the 
White  liver.  The  fable  respecting  the  con¬ 


ena  was  sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  Achilles,  I  test  of  Hercules  with  the  river  god,  alludes 
andwhereHecubapunishedPolymnestor, who  evidently  to  the  draining  of  the  neighbour- 


had  murdered  her  son  Polydorus. 

Ach/eus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  for  his  extortion.  Ovid ■  in  lb. — A  son  of 
Xuthus  of  Thessaly.  He  fled,  after  the  acci- 
cidental  murder  of  a  man,  to  Laconia  ; 
where  the  inhabitants  were  called  from 
him  Achxi.  Strab.  8..— Paus.  7.  c.  1.  vid. 

Ached. - A  tragic  poet  of  Eretria,  who 

wrote  43  tragedies,  of  which  some  of  the 
titles  are  preserved,  such  as  Adrastus,  Li¬ 
nus,  Cycnus,  Eumenides,  Philoctetes,  Piri-  w 
thous,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  -&c.  ;  of  these  on-  bracia. 


ing  land,  and  one  branch  of  the  river.  The 
islands  at  its  mouth  are  the  Echinades. 
Near  them  are  the  Oxece,  now  Curolari.] 
Herodot.  2,  e  10. — Strab-  0 — Ovid  Met „ 
8,  fab-  5,  1.  9,  fab-  1.  Amor ■  3,  el-  6,  v.  35. 
— dfiollod ■  1,  c.  3  and  7,  1-  2,  c-  7.  Hygin. 

fireef.  fab - A  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into 

the  Alpheus. - Another  flowing  from  mount 

Sipylus.  Paus.  8.  c.  38. 

Ache  r  on,  a  river  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus, 
[now  the  Delichi,']  falling  into  the  bay  ot  Am- 
Homer  called  it,  from  the  dead  ap- 
5 
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pearance  of  its  waters,  one  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  poets,  who  make  the  god  of  the  stream 
to  be  the  son  of  Ceres  without  a  father,  and 
say  that  he  concealed  himself  in  hell  for  fear 
of  the  Titans,  and  was  changed  into  a  bitter 
stream,  over  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  are 
at  first  conveyed-  It  receives,  say  they,  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  because  a  deadly  languor 
seizes  them  at  the  hour  of  dissolution.  Some 
make  him  son  of  Titan,  and  suppose  that  he 
was  plunged  into  hell  by  Jupiter,  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  Titans  with  water.  The  word  Ache¬ 
ron  is  often  taken  for  hell  itself-  Horat ■  1, 
od.  3,v.  36. —  Virg-  G ■  2,  v-  292.  JEn.  2.  v. 
295,  &c- — Scrab.  7 — Lucan.  3,  v.  16. — Sil  2. 

Silv.  6,  v.  80. — Liv.8,  c-  24. - Also  a  river  in 

the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  in  Italy,  [now  the 
Savuto .]  Justin.  12,  c.  2. 

AcHERONTiA,atown  of  Apulia  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  thence  called  Nidus  by  Horat.  3,  od.  4, 
v.  14  [now  Acerenza -] 

AcherOsia,  a  lake  of  Egypt  near  Mem¬ 
phis,  over  which,  as  Diodorus,  iih- 1,  mentions, 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed,  and  re¬ 
ceived  sentence  according  to  the  actions  of 
their  life.  The  boat  was  called  Baris,  and 
the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence  arose  the  fable 
of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  8cc.  afterwards  im¬ 
ported  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  and  adopted 
in  the  religion  of  the  country — There  was  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  Epirus. 

AcherOsias,  a  peninsula  of  Bithynia, 
where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  dragged  Ce- 
berus  out  of  hell  Xenofih.  Anab.  6. 

Achillas,  a  general  of  Ptolemy  who  mur¬ 
dered  Pompey  the  Great.  PLut-  in  Pomp , — 
Lucan.  8,  v  538. 

[Achillea,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  or  more  properly  the  western 
part  of  the  Dromus  Achillis  insulated  by  a 
small  arm  of  the  sea.  Strabo •  7.  vid-  Dro¬ 
mus  Achillis  and  Leuce.] 

[AcHiLL£uM,atown  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos¬ 
porus,  where  anciently  was  a  temple  of  Achil¬ 
les.  It  lay  near  the  modern  Buschuk.  Man- 
nert.  Anc  Geogr.  Vol.  4-  p.  326.] 

Achillas  or  AquiLF,us,  a  Roman  ge¬ 
neral  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who 
rebelled.and  for  five  years  maintained  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity  at  Alexandria-  Dioclesian  at 
last  marched  against  him  ;  and  because  he 
had  supported  a  long  siege,  the  emperor  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  devoured  by  lions- 

AchillEis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which 
he  describes  the  education  and  memorable  ac¬ 
tions  of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imper 
feet.  The  poet’s  immature  death  deprived 
the  world  of  a  valuable  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  this  famous  hero.  Vid.  Sta¬ 
tius. 

Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plung¬ 
ed  him  in  the  Styx,  and  made  every  part  of 
his  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.  His  education  was  in¬ 
sisted  to  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  taught 
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him  the  art  of  war,  and  made  him  master  of 
music,  and  by  feeding  him  with  the  marrow 
of  wild  beasts,  rendered  him  vigorous  and  ac¬ 
tive.  He  was  taught  eloquence  by  Phoenix, 
whom  he  ever  after  loved  and  respected- 
Thetis,  to  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  where  she  knew  he  was  to  perish, 
privately  sent  him  to  the  court  ot  Lycomedes, 
where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female  dress,  and, 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  king’s  daughters, 
made  Dei<  lamia  mother  of  Neoptolemus.  As 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of 
Achilles,  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of  Lyco¬ 
medes,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  and  expos¬ 
ed  jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  choosing 
the  arms,  discovered  his  sex, and  went  to  war. 
Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis,  made  him 
a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was  proof 
against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Agamemnon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  Lyrnessus-  For  this  affront  he  re¬ 
fused  to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of 
his  friend  Patroclus  recalled  him  to  action, 
and  to  revenge,  vid.  Patroclus ■  He  slew 
Hector,  the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse 
by  the  heels  of  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it 
three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  After 
thus  appeasing  the  shade  of  his  friend,  he 
yielded  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Priam, 
and  permitted  the  aged  father  to  ransom  and 
carry  away  Hector’s  body.  In  the  10th  year 
of  the  war,  Achilles  was  charmed  with  Po- 
lyxena ;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris  aim¬ 
ed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Si- 
gxum  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
and  temples  raised  to  his  memory.  It  is  said, 
thatafterthe  taking  ofT  roy.the  ghost  of  Achil¬ 
les  appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and  demanded  of 
them  Polyxena,  who  accordingly  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  his  tomb  by  his  son  Neoptolemus. 
Some  say  that  this  sacrifice  was  voluntary, 
and  that  Polyxena  was  so  grieved  at  his  death, 
that  she  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  The 
Thessalians  yearly  sacrificed  a  black  and  a 
white  bull  on  his  tomb.  It  is  reported  that 
he  married  Helen  after  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
but  others  maintain,  that  this  marriage  hap¬ 
pened  after  his  death,  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
where  many  of  the  ancient  heroes  lived,  as 
in  a  separate  elysium.  vid.  Leuce.  When 
Achilles  was  young,  his  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  preferred  a  long  life,  spent  in  ob¬ 
scurity  and  retirement,  or  a  few  years  of  mi¬ 
litary  fame  and  glory  ?  and  to  his  honour  he 
made  choice  of  the  latter.  Some  ages  after 
the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  going  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Persia,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  and  admired  the  hero  who  had 
found  a  Homer  to  publish  his  fame  to  posteri¬ 
ty.  Xenoph.  de  venat. — Plut  in  Alex. — Dc 
facie  in  Orbe  Lun.  De  music.  Deamic.  mult. 
Quasi.  Groce , — Paus.  3.  c.  18.  isfc — Diod- 17. 
— St  at.  Achil. —  Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab-  3.  &c. 


Trist.  3,  el-  5,  v.  37,  Sec. —  Virg.  JEn ■  1,  v„ 
4^2,  488, 1.  2,  v.  275, ».  G  v.  58, 
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tod.  3,  c.  13 — Hygin-  fab-  96  and  110.—' 
■Strati.  14. — Plin.  35,  c.  15 — Max.  Tyr.  Orat- 
27. — Horat.  8,  1,  od.  1-  2,  od.  4  and  16, 1-  4, 
od.  6,  2,  ep.  2,  v.  42. — Horn.  11.  Id  Od. — Die - 
tys.  Cret-  1,  2.  3,  &c. — Dares ■  Phryg — Jim. 
7,  v.  210.' — Ajiollon.  Argon.  4.  v.  869. — 
There  were  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
The  most  known  were — a  man  who  received 
Juno  when  she  fled  from  Jupiter’s  courtship 
— the  preceptor  of  Chiron  the  centaur — a  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  declared  by  Pan  to  be 
fairer  than  Venus — a  man  who  instituted  the 
ostracism  at  Athens. — Tatius,  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius,originally  a  pagan, but  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  made  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  mix¬ 
ed  history  of  great  men,  a  treatise  on  the 
sphere,  tactics,  a  romance  on  the  loves  of  Cli- 
tophon  and  Leucippe,  8cc.  Some  manuscripts 
of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
and  Palatinate  libraries.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works,  is  that  [by  Boden,  Lips.  1776.  8  vo.] 

AchIvi,  [a  name  given  by  the  Homan  po- 
£ts  to  the  people  of  Greece,  or  Achaia.  Ho¬ 
mer  uses  the  term  to  express  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Trojans.] 

AchladjEus,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed 
by  Aristomenes.  Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

Acichorius,  a  general  with  Brennus  in 
the  expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook 
against  Pxonia.  Pans.  10,  c.  10. 

Acidalia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to 

her.  The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain _ 

Virg.  JEn.  1,  v  720. —  Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  <*68. 

AcIdas,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  former¬ 
ly  called  Jardanus.  Pans-  5,  c-  5. 

Acilia,  a  plebian  family  at  Rome,  which 
traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  T rojans. — The 
mother  of  Lucan. 

Acilia  lf.x  was  enacted,  A.U.  C.  556,  by 
Acilius  the  tribune,  for  the  plantation  of  five 
colonies  in  Italy.  Liv-  32,  c.  29 — Another 
call  alsoCalpurnia,  [A.  U.  C.  683,  that  in  tri¬ 
als  for  extortion,  sentence  should  be  passed 
after  the  cause  was  once  pleaded,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  a  second  hearing.  Cic. 
proton,  in  Verr.  17-  1  Ascon.  in  Cic.~\ 

M.  Acinus  Balbus,  was  consul  with 
Portius  Cato,  A.  U.C.  640.  It  is  said,  that 
during  his  consulship,  milk  and  blood  fell  from 
heaven.  Plin.  2,  c.  56. — Glabrio,  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  who  with  a  legion  quelled  the 
insurgent  slaves  in  Etruria.  Being  consul 
with  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  A.  U.  C.  563, 
lie  conquered  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and  three 
days  were  appointed  for  a  public  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  He  stood  for  the  censorship  against  Ca¬ 
to,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  improper 
measures  used  by  his  competitor.  Justin. 
31,  c.  6. — Liv.  30,  c,  40,  1.  31,  c.  30,  1.  35,  c. 
10,  &c. — The  son  of  the  preceding,  erected  a 
temple  to  Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed 
to  this  goddess  wnen  fighting  against  Antio¬ 
chus.  He  raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father, 
the  first  that  appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple 
of  piety  was  built  on  the  spot  where  once  a 
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woman  had  fed  with  her  milk,  her  aged  father 
whom  the  senate  had  imprisoned,  and  exclud¬ 
ed  from  all  aliment.  Val  Max.  2,  c.  5. — 
The  enactor  of  a  law  against  bribery. — A  pre- 
tor  in  the  time  that  Verres  was  accused  by 
Cicero. — A  man  accused  of  extortion,  and 
twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was  proconsul 
of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Cxsar  in  the  civil 
wars-  Cues.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  15. — A  consul, 
whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitian,  because 
he  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The  true  cause 
of  this  murder  was,  that  young  Glabrio  was 
stronger  than  the  emperor,  who  therefore 
envied  him. — Juv.  4,  v.  94. 

Acilla,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adrume- 
tum  (some  read  Acolla).  Cess,  Afr.  c.  33. 

Ac  is,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nymph  Simethus.  Galatssa  passion¬ 
ately  loved  him;  upon  which  his  rival,  Po¬ 
lyphemus,  through  jealousy,  crusted  him  to 
death  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The 
gods  changed  Acis  into  a  steam  which  rises 
from  mouut  /Etna.  Ovid ■  Met.  13,  fab.  8. 

Acmon,  a  native  of  Lyrnessus,  who  accom¬ 
panied  /Eneas  into  Italy.  His  father’s  name 
was  Clytus.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  128. 

AcmonIdes,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid. 
Fast-  4.  v.  288. 

Accbtes,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  carried  him  away. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 
into  sea  monsters.  But  Accctcs  was  preserv¬ 
ed.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  8,  fee. 

Acontes,  one  of  Lvcaon’s  50  sons.  Afiol- 
lod.  3,  c.  8. 

Aconteus,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into 
a  stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 

v.  201. - A  person  killed  in  the  wars  of 

fEneas  and  Turnus,  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  11, 
v.  615. 

Acontius,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana, 
fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin, 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  [wrote  on  an  ap¬ 
ple  which  he  presented  to  her  the  following 
words,  “I  swear  by  Diana,  Acontius  shall 
be  my  husband.”  Cydippe  read  the  words, 
and  feeling  herself  compelled  by  the  oath  she 
had  inadvertently  made,  married  Acontius— 
Aristxnet.ep.  10. —  Ovid.  Her.e/i.  20.] 

Acontobolus,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  un¬ 
der  Hippoly  te,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Apol¬ 
lon.  Arg.  2. 

AcOitis,a  king  of  Egypt, who  assisted  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus  against  Persia.  Diod. 
i5. 

AcRA,a  town  of  Italy, - Euboea, _ Cy¬ 
prus, - Acarnania, - -Sicily, - Africa, 

■ - Sarmatia,  &c. 

AcradIna,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken 
by  Marcellus  the  Roman  consul.  Pint  in. 
Marcel _ Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 

AcRjEa,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asterion. 

- A  surname  of  Diana,  from  a  temple  built 

to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near  Ar¬ 
gos. - A  surname  of  Juno.  Pans.  2,  c-  17. 
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AcRjEPHNia,  a  town  in  Boe&tia;  whence  chancier. 
Apollo  is  called  Acrxphnius.  Herc/lot.  8,  c. 


Lucret.  6,  v  420,— PUn.  4.  c_.  h 


135. 

AcragallIda,  a  dishonest  nation  living 
anciently  near  Athens.  JEsch.  contra  Cteei/ih. 

AcrXgas.  Fid.  Agragas. 

AcrAtus,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  sent  into 
Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Tad. 
An.  15,  c.  45,  1.  6,  c.  23. 

AcuIas,  one  of  Hippodamia’s suitors.  Paus. 
6,  c.  21. - He  built  Acriac,  a  town  of  Laco¬ 

nia.  Id.  3,  c.  21. 

AcridophAgi,  an  TEthopian  nation,  who 
fed  upon  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their 
40th  year.  At  the  approach  of  old  age, swarms 
of  winged  lice  attacked  them,  and  gnawed 
their  belly  and  breast,  till  the  patient  by  rub¬ 
bing  himself  drew  blood,  which  increased  their 
numbar,  and  ended  in  his  death.  Diod-  3, — 
Plin.  11,  c.  29. — Strab  16. 

Acrion,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cris.  Cic.  ds  jin.  5,  c.  29. 

Acrisioneus,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  Acrisius,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  or  from  Acrisione,  a  town  of  Argolis, 
called  after  a  daughter  of  Acrisius  of  the  same 
name.  Virg-  JEn. '( ,  v.  410. 

AcrisioniAdes.  a  patronymic  of  Perseus, 
from  his  grandfather  Acrisius-  Ovid.  Met ■  5. 
v.  70. 

Acris'Ius,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea,  daughter  of  Mantineus-  He  was  born 
at  the  same  birth  as  Proetus,  with  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother’s 
•womb.  After  many  dissensions  Prcetus  was 
driven  from  Argos.  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Kurydice  daughter  of  Lacedxmon  ;  and  being 
told”  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter’s  son 
would  put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae 
in  a  brazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming 
a  mother-  She  however  became  pregnant, 
by  Jupiter  changed  into  a  golden  shower  ;  and 
though  Acrisus  ordered  her,  and  her  infant 
called  Perseus,  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet 
thev  were  saved  ;  and  Perseus  soon  after  be¬ 
came  so  famous  for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius, 
anxious  to  see  so  renowned  a  grandson,  went 
to  Larissa.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to  show 
his  skill  in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old 
man  who  proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom 
he  knew  not,  and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhap¬ 
pily  fulfilled.  Acrisius  reigned  about  3  1  years 
Plugin,  fab.  63 — Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  16. — Ho 
rat.  3,  od.  16. — A/iollod.  2,  c  2,  &c. — Pans. 
2,  c.  16,  8cc. —  Fid.  Danae,  Perseus,  Pdy- 
dectes. 

Acrxtas,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in  Pe¬ 
loponnesus.  Pirn •  ,  c.  5.— Mela.  2,  c.  3. 

Acroathon  or  AcROTHOOs.a  town  on  the 
top  of  mount  Athos,  whose  inhabitants  lived 
to  an  uncommon  old  age.  Mela.  2,  c.  2.— 
Plin.  8-  c.  10. 

Acroceraunium,  a  promotory  of  Epirus, 
with  mountains  called  Acroceraunia,  which 
project  between  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas. 
The  word  comes  from  ,  high,  and  KE?auv©-. 
a  thunderbolt ,  because,  on  account  of  their 
great  height,  they  were  often  struck  with 


3,  v .  20. 

Acro-cop.lnthus,  [a  high  hill  overhanging 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  which  was  erected  a 
citadel,  called  also  by  the  same  name.  This 
situation  was  so  important  a  one,  as  to  be  styl¬ 
ed  by  Philip  the  fetters  of  Greece-  The  for¬ 
tress  was  surprised  by  Antigonus,  but  recov¬ 
ered  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Aratus.]  Slrab. 
S. — Pans.  2.  c.  4. — PLut.  in  Arat. — Slat.  Theb. 
7,  v.  106. 

Acron,  a  king  of  the  Cxninenses,  killed  by 
Romulus  in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines.  His  spoils  were  dedicated  of 

Jupiter  Feretrius-  Plut.  in  Romul. - A 

physician  of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  439,  educated 
at  Athens  with  Empedocles.  He  wrote  phy¬ 
sical  treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  cured 
the  Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire 
near  the  houses  of  the  infected.  Plin.  29.  c. 

1,  — Plut..  in  Isid. - One  of  the  friends  of 

fEneas,  killed  by  Mezentius.  Firg.  JEn.  10, 
v.  719. 

Acropatos,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers, 
who  obtained  part  of  Media,  after  the  king’s 
death.  Justin  13,  c.  4. 

AcropOlis,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on 
a  rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  [Here 
stood  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva.] 
Paus.  in  Attic. 

AcrotXtcs,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son 

called  Areus.  Paus.  1,  c.  15,  1.  3.  c.  6. - 

A  son  of  Areus,  who  was  greatly  loved  by 
Chelidonis,  wife  of  Cleonyrrtus.  This  amour 
displeased  her  husband  who  called  Pyrrhus 
the  Epirot,  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When 
Sparta  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus 
was  seen  bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy,  and  commended  by  the  multitude,  who 
congratulated  Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to 
such  a  warlike  lover.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 

Acrothoos.  vid.  Acroathon. 

Acte,  (a*™)  [denotes properly  a  peninsula 
or  promontory  on  which  the  waves  break.  It 
was  a  name  given  to  the  seacoast  about 
mount  Athos,  in  which  were  six  towns  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides — Acte  was  likewise  the 
ancient  name  of  Attica,  which  was  so  called 
from  its  being  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea. 
Thueyd.  4,  c.  109. — Strabo.  9.] 

Acta,  a  place  near  mount  Athos,  on  the 
fEgean  Sea.  Thueyd.  4,  c.  109. 

Acta,  a,  cine  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod.  Th. 

250  — Homer.  11.  18,  v.  41. - A  surname  of 

Ceres. - A  daughter  of  Danaus.  A/iollod. 

2,  c.  1. 

Actaon,  a  famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aris- 
txus  and  Autonoe  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
whence  he  is  called.  Autoncius  heros.  He  saw 
Diana  and  her  attendants  bathing  near  Gar 
gaphia,  for  which  he  was  changed  into  a  stag, 
and  devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  Paus.  9.  c. 

2.  —  Ovid  Met.  .fab-  3 - A  beautiful  youth, 

son  of  Melissus  of  Corinth,  whom  Archias,  one 
of  the  Heraclidx,  endeavoured  to  debauch 
and  carry  away.  He  was  killed  in  the  stray- 
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gle  which  in  consequence  of  this  happened 
between  liis  father  and  ravisher.  Melissus 
complained  of  the  insult,  and  drowned  him¬ 
self  ;  and  soon  after,  the  country  being  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  pestilence,  Archias  was  expelled. 
Pint.  in.  Amat.. 

ActjEUs,  a  powerful  person  who  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  a  part  ot  Greece,  which  he 
Called  Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  mar¬ 
ried  Cccrops,  whom  the  Athenians  called 
their  first  king,  though  Actxus  reigned  be¬ 
fore  him.  Paus.  1,  c.  2  and  14. - The 

word  is  of  the  same  signification  as  Atticus 
an  inhabitant  ot  Attica. 

Acte,  a  mistress  of  Nero,  descended  from 

Attalus.  Sueton.  in1  Her.  28. - One  of  the 

Horse.  Hygin.  fab.  183. 

Actia,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  As  she 
slept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  she  dreamt  that 
a  dragon  had  lain  with  her.  Nine  months 
after,  she  brought  forth,  having  previously 
dreamt  that  her  bowels  were  scattered  all 

over  the  world-  Suet,  in  Aug.  94. - Games 

sacred  to  Apollo  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of  Augustus  over  M.  Antony  at  Ac- 
tium  [Some  maintain  that  they  were  cele¬ 
brated  every  third  year;  but  ti.e  opinion  of 
Strabo  is  deemed  more  correct,  according  to 
whom  they  only  returned  every  fifth  year.] 
Plat,  in  Anton. — Strab.  7. —  Virg.  PEn.  3,  v- 

280,  1.  8,  v.675. - A  sister  of  Julius  Cxsar. 

Pint,  in  Cic. 

Actis,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  found¬ 
ed  Heliopolis.  Diod.  5. 

Actisanes,  a  king  of  /Ethiopia,  who  con 
quered  Egypt,  and  expelled  king  Amasis.  He 
was  famous  for  his  equity,  and  his  severe  pu¬ 
nishment  of  robbers,  whose  noses  he  cut  off, 
and  whom  he  banished  to  a  desert  place, 
where  they  were  in  want  of  all  aliment,  and 
lived  only  upon  crows.  Diod.  1. 

Actiu  ji,  now  Azio,  a  town  and  promonto¬ 
ry  of  Epirus,  famous  for  the  naval  victory 
which  Augustus  obtained  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  2d  of  September,  B.  C.  81,  in 
honour  of  which  the  conqueror  built  on  the 
site  of  his  camp  the  town  of  Nicopolis,  and 
instituted  games,  vid.  Actia. — Plut.  in  Anton. 

— Sueton  in  Aug. - A  promontory  of  Cor 

cvra.  Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  ep.  2. 

Act  i  ns,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Acti- 
um,  where  he  had  a  temple.  Virg.  PEn.  8,j 

v.  701. - A  poet.  vid.  Accius - A  prince 

of  the  Volsci.  vid.  Accius. 

Accus  or  Attus  Navius,  an  augur  who 
cut  a  whetstone  in  two  with  a  razor,  before 
Tarquin  and  the  Roman  people,  to  convince 
them  of  his  skill  as  an  augur.  Dior.  1,  c.  5. 
— Liv.  1,  c-  36  - - vid.  Labeo. 

Actor,  a  companion  of  Herculesin  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Amazons - The  father 

of  Menoetius  by  iEgina,  whence  Patroclus  is 

called  Actorides ■  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  8. - A 

man  called  also  Aruncus.  Virg.  PEn.  12,  v. 

93 - One  of  the  friends  of  /Eneas.  Id.  9, 

v,  500. - A  son  of  Neptune  by  Agameda. 

Hupi  i.  fab.  14. - A  son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
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mede.  Ajwllod.  1,  c.  9 - The  father  of  Eu^ 

rytus,  and  brother  of  Augeas.  Afiollod  2,  c. 

7. - A  son  of  Acastusoneof  the  Argonauts. 

Hygin.  fab.  14 - The  father  of  Astvoche. 

Homer.  II.  >.  — Paus ■  9,  c.  37 - A  king  of 

Lemnos  Hygin.  102. 

Actorides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Patro¬ 
clus,  grandson  of  Actor.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab. 

1 - Also  to  Erithus,  son  of  Actor.  Id.  Met. 

5,  fab.  3 - Two  brothers  so  fond  of  each 

other,  that  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
held  the  reins,  and  the  other  the  whip;  whence 
they  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four 
feet  and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered 
them.  Pindar. 

Actoris,  a  maid  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od. 
23. 

M.  Actorius  Naso,  a  Roman  historian. 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  9. 

C.  Aculeo,  a  Roman  lawyer  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  as 
for  his  knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to 
Cicero.  Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  43. 

AcOphis,  an  ambassador  from  India  to  A- 
lexander.  Pint,  in  Alex. 

Acusilaus  and  Damagltus,  two  bro¬ 
thers  of  Rhodes,  conquerors  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Greeks  strewed  flowers  upon 
Diagoras  their  father,  and  called  him  happy 
in  having  such  w’orthy  sons.  Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

- An  historian  of  Argos,  often  quoted  by 

Josephus.  He  wrote  on  genealogies  in  a  style 
simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament.  Cic.  de 

Orat.  2,  c.28. — Suidas. - An  Athenian  who 

taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  Galba. 

M.  Acuticus,  an  ancient  comic  writer, 
whose  plays  were  known  under  the  name  of 
Leones,  Gemini,  Anus,  Bceotia,  See. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who 
married  Hidrieus.  After  her  husband’s  death, 
she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria;  but 
being  expelled  by  her  younger  brother  she 
retired  to  Alindse,  which  she  delivered  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  after  adopting  him  as  her  son.  Curt. 
2,  c.  8. — Strab.  14. 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  sun. 

Ada.us,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.  Athen.  13. 

Adamantaa,  Jupiter’s  nurse  in  Crete, 
who  suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree, 
that  he  might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth, 

I  the  sea,  nor  in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infant’s 
cries,  she  had  drums  beat,  and  cymbols 
sounded,  around  the  tree.  Hygin.  fab. 
139. 

AdXmas,  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Me- 

rion.  Homer.  It.  13,  v.  56j. - A  youth  who 

raised  a  rebellion  on  being  emasculated  by  C ci¬ 
ty  s  king  of  Thrace.  Arist.  Pol.  5,  c  10. 

Adamastus,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  father  of 
Achx  men  ides.  Virg.  PEn.  3,  v.  614. 

Adaspii,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.  Justin.  12,  c.  5. 

Addephagia,  a  goddess  of  the  Sicilians. 
PElian.  1,  V.  H.  c.  27. 

[Addua,  now  Adda ,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul-  It  rises  among  the  Rhtetian  Alps,  tra- 
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verses  the  'Laces  Larius,  and  falls  Into  the  *Po 
to  the  west  of  Cremona-  Plin .  2-  c.  103  ] 

Adelphius,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonins, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into 
Parthia,  of  which  he  wrote  the  history. 
Slrab.  11. 

AdEmon,  raised  a  sedition  in  Mauritania 
to  avenge  Iris  master  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligu¬ 
la  had  put  to  death-  Sueton.  in  Calig ■  35. 

Ades,  or  Hades,  the  god  of  hell  among 
the  Greeks,  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  La¬ 
tins.  The  word  is  derived  from  a  8c  i5rn-,  [non 
viclere ]  because  hell  is  deprived  of  light.  It 
is  often  used  for  hell  itself  by  the  ancient 
poets. 

Adgandestrius,  a  prince  of  the  Catti, 
who  sent  to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy 
Arminius,  and  was  answered  by  the.senate, 
that  the  Romans  fought  their  enemies  openly, 
and  never  used  perfidious  measures.  Tacit. 
An.  2,  c-  88. 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  put 
to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring 
the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.  Sallust,  in  Jug. 

Adherbas,  the  husband  of  Dido.  Vid- 
Sichssus. 

Adiante,  a  daughter  ofDanaus.  A/iollod. 
2,  c.  11. 

Adiatorix,  agovernorof Galatia, who,  to 
gain  Antony’s  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one 
night,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Heraclea,  in  Pdntns.  He  was  taken  at 
Actium,  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and 
strangled  in  prison.  Slrab  13. 

Adimantus,  a  commander  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartan's.  All  the 
men  of  the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except 
Adimantus,  because  he  had  opposed  the  de¬ 
signs  of  his  countrymen,  who  intended  to  mu¬ 
tilate  all  the  Spartans.  Xeno/ih.  Hist.  Grcsc. 
Pausanias  says,  t,  c-  17,  1.  10,  c.  9,  that  the 

Spartans  had  bribed  him. - A  brother  of 

Plato.  Laert.  3 - A  Corinthian  general, 

who  reproached  Themistocles  with  his  exile- 

- A  king  struck  with  thunder,  for  saying 

that  Jupiter  deserved  no  sacrifices.  Ovid -  Ibis. 
329. 

AdmEta,  daughter  of  Eury-theus,  was 
priestess  of  Juno’s  temple  at  Argos.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  possess  the  girdle  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Hercules  obtain¬ 
ed  it  for  her.  A/iol/od.  2,  c.  23 _ one  of  the 

Oceanides.  Hesiod.  Thcog.  v.  349. 

Admetus,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene, 
king  ot  Pliers  in  1  hessalv,  married  Theone 
daughter  of  Thestor,  and  after  her  death 
Alceste  daughter  of  Pelias.  Apollo  when 
banished  from  heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended 
his  flocks  for  nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained 
from  the  Parcx,  that  Admetus  should  never 
die,  if  another  person  laid  down  his  life  for 
him  ;  a  proof  of  unbounded  affection,  which 
his  wife  Alceste  cheerfully  exhibited  by  de¬ 
voting  herself  voluntarily  to  death-  Adme¬ 
tus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  at  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydoniati  boar.  Pelias  promis¬ 
ed  his  daughter  in  marriage  onlv  to  him  who 
10 
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could  bringhim  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and 
a  wild  boar;  and  Admetus  effected  this  by 
the  aid  of  Apollo,  and  obtained  Alceste’s 
hand.  Some  say  that  Hercules  brought  him 
back  Alceste  from  hell.  Sense,  in  Medea. — 
Hy gin-fab.  50,51,  8c  243.— Ovid- de  Art.  Am. 
3- — dfiollod.  1,  c.  8  &  9,  &c — Tibul.  2,  el  3. 

— Paus.5,  c.  17. - A  king  of  the  Molossi, 

to  whom  Themistocles  fled  for  protection.  C. 

jVr/i.in  Them.  8. - An  officer  of  Alexander, 

killed  at  the  siege  cf  Tyre.  Diod.  IT- 

ApONiA.festivalsjn  honour  of  Adonis,  first 
celebrated  at  Byblos  in  Phoenicia.  They 
lasted  two  days,  the  first  of  which  was  spent 
in  howlings  and  lamentations,  the  second  in 
joyful  clamours,  as  if  Adonis  was  returned 
to  life.  In  some  towns  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
they  lasted  eight  days;  the  one  half  of  which 
was  spent  in  lamentations,  and  the  other  in 
rejoicings.  [Only  women  were  admitted  ] 
The  time  of  the  celebration  was  supposed  to  be 
very  unlucky.  The  fleet  of  Nicias  sailed  from 
Athens  to  Sicily  on  that  day,  whence  many 
unfortunate  omens  were  drawn.  Plut.m  JV7- 
cid. — Aminian.  22,  c.  9. 

Adonis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter 
Myrrha,  (vid.  Alyrrha )  was  the  favourite  of 
Venus.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was 
often  cautioned  by  his  mistress  not  to  hunt 
wild  beasts  for  fear  of  being  killed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  This  advice  he  slighted,  and  at  last 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  wild  boar 
which  he  had  wounded,  and  Venus,  after 
I  shedding  many  tears  at  his  death,  changed 
him  into  a  flower  called  anemonv.  Proserpine 
|  said  to  have  restored  him  to  life,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  spend  six  months  with 
:  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  with  Venus. 

I  This  implies  the  alternate  return  of  summer 
and  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken  for  Osiris, 
because  the  festivals  of  both  were  often  begun 
j  with  mournful  lamentations,  and  finished  with 
|  a  revival  of  joy,  as  if  they  were  returning  to 
[lile  again.  Adonis  had  temples  raised  to  his 
I  memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  be¬ 
loved  bv  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  — A/iollod-  3, 
c.  i  4. — Pro/iert.  2,  cl.  13,  v.  53.— fang.  Pci. 
10,  v.  18 — I  lion,  in  Adon. — Hygin.  58,  164, 
248,  &c  —Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab  10  —Muscats 

de  Her — Pans-  2,  c.  20,  1.  2,  c.  41 - A  ri- 

Iver  of  Phoenicia,  which  falls  into  the  Medi- 
J  terranean  below  Byblus. 

Adramvttium,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
!  sea-coast  ot  Mysia,  now  Adramitti.  Strab. 

J 13. —  Thucyd.  5,  c-  1. 

Adrana,  a  river  in  Germany-  [Now,  the 
Eder  ]  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  56. 

Adranum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  /Etna, 
with  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief 
deity  of  the  place  was  called  Adranus,  and 
his  temple  was  guarded  by  lOOOdogs.  Pint, 
in  Tim'd. 

Adrasta,  one  of  the  Oceanides  who  nurs-  i 
ed  Jupiter.  Hygin  fab.  182. 

Adrastia,  a  fountain  of  Sicyon.  Pans. 

2,  c-  1  > - A  mountain.  Pint,  in  Lncul. 

- A  country  near  Troy,  called  after  Adras- 

tus,  who  built  there  a  temple  to  Nemesis 
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Here  Apollo  had  an  oracle.  Strati.  13 - 

A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity.  She 
is  called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is  the  punish  ¬ 
er  of  injustice  The  Egyptians  placed  her 
above  the  moon,  whence  she  looked  down 

upon  the  actions  of  men.  Strab.  13. - A 

daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  some  attri¬ 
bute  the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  She  is  the  same 
asAdresta.  Afiol  1,  c.  1. 

Adrastii  Campi,  a  plain  near  the  Gra- 
nicus,  where  Alexander  first  defeated  Darius- 
Justin.  11,  c.  6. 

Adrastus,  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache, 
was  king  of  Argos-  Polynices  being  banished 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to 
Argos,  where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of 
Adrastus.  The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law, 
and  marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army 
headed  by  seven  of  his  most  famous  generals. 
All  perished  in  the  war  except  Adrastus, 
who,  with  a  few  men  saved  from  slaughter, 
fled  to  Athens,  and  implored  the  aid  of  The¬ 
seus  against  the  Thebans,  who  opposed  the 
burying  of  the  Argives  slain  in  battle.  The¬ 
seus  went  to  his  assistance,  and  was  victorious. 

- Adrastus,  after  a  long  reign,  died  through 

grief,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  son  JEgi- 
alcus.  A  temple  was  raised  to  his  memory  at 
Sicyon,  where  a  solemn  festival  was  annual¬ 
ly  celebrated.  Horner.  II  5. —  Virg.  y£n.  6, 
v.  480. — Ajiollod.  1,  c.  9,1.  3,  c.  7.—Stat.  Theb. 
4  and  5  — Hygin.  fab.  68,  69,  and  70 — Paus. 
1,  c  39,  1  8,  c-  25, 1.  10,  c.  93. — Herodot.  5, 
c.  67,  £cc - A  peripatetic  philosopher,  dis¬ 

ciple  to  Aristotle  It  is  supposed  that  a  copy 
of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  preserved  in 
the  Vatican. - A  Phrygian  prince,  who  hav¬ 

ing  inadvertently  killed  his  brother,  fled  to 
Crcesus,  where  he  was  humanely  received, 
itid  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  son  Atys 
In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastus  slew  the 
young  prince,  and  in  his  despair  killed  himself 

in  his  grave.  Herodot.  1,  c.  >5,  &r - A 

Lydian,  who  assisted  the  Greeks  against  the 

Persians  Paus.  7,  c.  5. - A  soothsayer  in 

the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Merops.  Homer.  It 

l  and  6. - The  father  of  Eurydice,  who 

named  Ilus  the  Trojan.  Afiollod.  2,  c.  12- 

- A  king  of  Sicyon,  who  reigned  4  years 

B.  C.  1215 — A  son  of  Hercules.  Hygin.  242. 

Adrianum,  or  Adriaticum  mare,  a 
,ea  lying  between  Illyricum  and  Italy,  now 
called  the, gulf  Venice,  first  made  known 
o  the  Greeks  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Pho- 
■xans.  Herodot. 1. — Horat.l,  od-  33. 1.  3,od. 

>  and  9 — Catull ■  4,  6- 

Adriaxopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the 

lebrus. - Another  in  JEtolia, - Pisidia, 

end  Bithynia. 

AdriAnus,  or  Hadrianus,  the  15th  empe- 
or  of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
earned,  warlike  and  austere  general.  He 
ame  to  Britain,  where  he  had  a  wall  between 
he  modem  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle 
68  English  or  74  Roman  miles  long,]  to  pro- 
ect  the  Britons  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians  [He  sent  also  a  Roman  colony 
o  Jerusalem,  calling  the  city  JEha  Cafntoli- 
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•  na,  after  the  name  of  his  family,  and  erected 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple,  which  caused  a  revolt  of 
the  Jews.]  TIis  memory  was  so  retentive, 
j  that  he  remembered  every  incident  of  his  life, 

.  and  knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 

'  He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  long 
beard,  and  this  he  did  to  hide  the  warts  on 
his  face.  Adrian  went  always  bareheaded^ 
and  in  long  marches  generally  travelled  on 
'  foot.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  follow¬ 
ed  the  virtues  of  his  adopted  father  and  pre¬ 
decessor  Trajan  ;  he  remitted  all  arrears  due 
to  his  treasury  for  16  years,  and  publicly 
burnt  the  account  books,  that  his  word  might 
not  be  suspected.  His  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians  proceeded  from  a  wish  of  punishing  the 
other  enemies  of  Rome,  more  than  from  the 
effects  of  fear.  The  travels  of  Adrian  were 
not  for  the  display  of  imperial  pride,  but  to 
see  whether  justice  was  distributed  impartial¬ 
ly  ;  and  public  favour  was  courted  by  a  con-  ■ 
descending  behaviour,  and  the  meaner  fami¬ 
liarity  ot  bathing  with  the  common  people. 
It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ  among 
the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  his  apparent  lenity 
towards  the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot 
where  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to 
Venus  on  mount  Calvary.  The  weight  of 
diseases  became  intolerable.  Adrian  attempt¬ 
ed  to  destroy  himself;  and  when  prevented, 
he  exclaimed,  that  the  lives  of  others  were 
in  his  hands,  but  not  his  own.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  his  life,  and  published  it  under  the 
name  of  one  of  his  domestics.  He  died  of  a 
dysentery  at  Baix,  July  10,  A.  D.  138,  in  the 
62d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  21  years. 

Dio. - An  officer  of  Lucullus.  Pint,  in  Luc . 

- A  rhetorican  of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M. 

Antoninus,  who  wrote  seven  books  of  meta¬ 
morphoses,  besides  other  treatises  now  lost. 

Adrimetum,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  built  by  the  Phoenicians. 
[Now,  according  to  some,  Mahometta.']  Sal¬ 
lust.  in  Jug. 

AduatIca,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Tongres,  on  the  Maeee. 

Adcla,  a  mountain  among  the  Rhxtian 
Alps,  near  which  the  Rhine  takes  it  rise,  now 
St.  Gothard. 

Ano Lis,  [a  town  of  Ethiopia.  Now,  Er- 
cocca,  on  the  coast  of  Abex.] 

AdvrmachId.'e,  a  maritime  people  of  Af¬ 
rica,  near  Egypt.  Herodot.  4,  c.  168. 

[  JEa,  the  city  of  king  iEeetes,  said  to  have 
been  situate  on  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  existed 
only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poets-  Man- 

nert.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol-  4,  p.  397.] - A  town 

of  Thessaly. - Of  Africa. - A  fountain 

of  Macedonia  near  Amydon. 

/Eacea,  games  at  iEgina,  in  honour  of 
iEacus. 

/E  acid  as,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neop- 
tolemus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects  for  his  continual  wars 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus, 
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only  two  years  old,  whom  Chaucus,  king  of 
Illyricum  educated.  Pans.  1,  c.  13. 

IEacides,  a  patronymic  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  /Eacus,  such  as  Achilles,  Pdeus,  Te¬ 
lamon,  Pyrrhus,  See.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  103, 
&c. 

/EXcus,  son  of  Jupiter  by  /Egina  dangliter 
of  Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  (Enopia, 
which  he  c  lied  by  his  mother’s  name.  A 
pestilence  having  destroyed  all  his  subjects, 
he  entreated  Jupiter  to  re-people  his  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants 
which  were  in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into 
men,  and  called  by  /Ecus  myrmidons ,  from 
an  ant. — /Eacus  married  Endeis,  by 
whom  he  had  Telamon  and  Peleus.  He  af¬ 
terwards  had  Phocus  by  Psamathe,  one  of 
the  Nereids.  He  was  a  man  of  such  integ¬ 
rity  that  the  ancients  have  made  him  one  of 
the  judges  of  hell,  with  Minos  and  Rhadaman- 
tlius.  Horat.  2,  od.  16, 1.  4,  od-  8. — Pans,  l, 
c.  44,  1.  2,  e.  29. —  Ovid.  Met. 7,  fall.  25,  1- 
13,  v.  2s. — Profiert.  4,  el.  12. — Plat,  de consol- 
ad  A/ioll. — A/iollod.  3,  c.  i  2. — Diod.  4. 

/Eea,  the  name  of  an  island,  the  fabled  re¬ 
sidence  of  Circe.  [Its  situation  is  doubtful. 
Most  locate  it  high  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Italy.  According  to  Mannert,  however,  it 
lay  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily — Mannert 
Anc  Geogr.  Vol-  4.  p  '9.] 

/Eantkum,  a  city  of  Troas,  where  Ajax 
was  buried.  P/in.  5,  c.  SO-—— An  island 
near  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Id.  4.c.  :2 

/EantIdes,  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  inti¬ 
mate  with  Darius.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens.  T/iucyd.  6.  c. 
59. - One  of  the  7  poets,  called  Pleiades. 

j9Eas,  a  riverof  Epirus  falling  into  the  Ioni¬ 
an  sea.  In  the  fable  of  Io,  Ovid  describes  it 
as  falling  into  the  Peneus,  and  meeting  other 
rivers  at  Tempe.  This  some  have  supposed 
to  be  a  geographical  mistake  of  the  poet- 
Lucan.  6.  v.  ,61. —  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  580. 

/Eatus,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Po- 
lyclea,  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An 
oracle  having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two 
touched  the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous 
should  obtain  the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  lame,  and  prevailed  upon  her  brother 
to  carry  her  across  on  his  shoulders.  When 
they  came  near  the  opposite  side,  Polyclea 
leaped  ashore  from  her  brothers  back,  ex- 
exclaiming  that  the  kingdom  was  her  own. 
/Eatus  joined  her  in  her  exclamation,  and  af¬ 
terwards  married  her,  and  reigned  conjointly 
with  her.  Their  son  Thessalus  gave  his 
name  to  Thessaly.  Poly  an.  8. 

/Echmacor  as,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Phyl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon.  When  the  fa¬ 
ther  heard  that  his  daughter  had  had  a  child, 
he  exposed  her  and  the  infant  in  the  woods  to 
wild  beasts,  where  Hercules,  conducted  by 
the  noise  of  a  magpie  which  imitated  the  cries 
of  a  child,  found  and  delivered  them-  Paus. 
8,  c.  12. 

/Echmis,  succeeded  his  father  Polyrnnes- 
tor  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia,  in  the  reign  of 
Theopompus  of  Sparta.  Paus.  8,  c.  5. 
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/Ed fps cm,  a  town  of  Euboea.  Plin.  4-.  c 
12.— Strap  10. 

/Edessa,  or  Edessa,  a  town  near  Pella. 
Caranus  king  of  Macedonia  took  it  by  follow¬ 
ing  goats  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  called  it,  from  that  circumstance  /Eg as 
from  oi?,  ca/ira.  It  was  the  burying-placeof  the 
Macedonian  kings  ;  and  an  oracle  had  said, 
that  as  long  as  the  kings  were  buried  there, 
so  long  would  their  kingdom  subsist.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  buried  in  a  different  place ;  and  on 
that  accouut,  some  authors  have  said  that 
the  kingdom  became  extinct.  Justin.  7,  c. 
1. 

/EdicOla  Ridiculi.a  temple  raised  to  the 
god  of  Mirth,  from  the  following  circum¬ 
stance:  after  the  battle  of  Canna:,  Hannibal 
marched  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  driven 
back  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  , 
which  caused  so  much  joy  in  Rome,  that  the 
Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the  god  of  mirth. 
This  deity  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  Plut. 
in  Lye-  Agid.  Cleom — Pausanias  also  men¬ 
tions  a  3* 0*  7£awt&- 

/EdIlks,  [Roman  magistrates,  of  three 
kinds,  JEdiles  Plebeii ,  Cunt/es,  and  Cereales. 
The  JEdiles  Plebeii,  were  first  created  A.  U. 
C.  260,  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  to  be 
as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  determine 
certain  minor  causes  which  the  tribunes  com¬ 
mitted  to  them.  They  were  afterwards  cre¬ 
ated,  as  the  other  inferior  magistrates,  at  the 
Comitia Tributa.  The  JEdiles  Curules,  were 
created  from  the  patricians,  wore  the  toga 
]\r<ztexta ,  had  the  right  of  images,  used  the 
sella  curuiis,  whence  their  name.  They  were 
first  created  A.  U  C-  387,  to  perform  certain 
public  games.  The  office  of  the  /Ediles  ge¬ 
nerally,  was  to  take  care  of  the  buildings, 
streets,  markets,  weights,  measures,  ike. — 
The  JEeliles  Cereales,  were  two  in  number, 
added  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  inspect  the  public 

stores  of  corn  and  other  provisions. - JDionys. 

6.  c.  90. — Liv.  6.c.  42 — 7.  c-  1 — Sueton.  Jut. 
c.  41. — Cic.  de  Legg.  3,  c.  3.] 

/Edipsus,  a  town  in  Euboea,  now  Dijiso, 
abounding  in  hot-baths. 

Val.  /Edituus,  a  Roman  poet  before  the 
age  of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry 
and  epigrams. 

/Ed  on,  daughter  ofPandarus,  married  Zc- 
thus  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Itylus.  She  was  so  jealous  of 
her  sister  Niobe,  because  she  had  more  child¬ 
ren  than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder 
the  elder,  who  was  educated  with  Itylus.  She 
by  mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  chang¬ 
ed  into  a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill 
herself.  Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  5  -8. 

/EDUi,or  Hedui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Cel¬ 
tic  Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars 
of  Cxsar.  When  their  country  was  invaded 
by  tliis  celebrated  general,  they  were  at  the 
head  of  a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  Sequani 
and  their  partisans,  and  they  had  established 
their  superiority  in  frequent  battles.  To  sup . 
por  their  cause,  however  the  Sequani  obtain  - 
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p.tl  the  assistance  of  Ariovistus  king  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  soon  defeated  their  opponents. 
The  arrival  of  Csesar  changed  the  face  of  af¬ 
fairs,  the  ASdui  were  restored  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  country,  and  the  artful  Roman, 
by  employing  one  faction  against  the  other, 
was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all,  though  the 
insurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that  more  pow 
erfiilly  supported  by  Vercingetorix,  shook  for 
for  a  while  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  Gaul, 
and  checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 
Ctes.  in  bell.  G. 

/EEta,  or  /Eetes  king  of  Colchis,  son  of 
Sol,  and  Perseis  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was 
father  of  Medea,  Absvrtus,  and  Chalciope, 
by  Idya,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  kill¬ 
ed  Phryxus  son  of  Athamas,  who  had  fled  to 
his  court  on  a  golden  ram.  This  murder  he 
committed  to  obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden 
ram.  The  Argonauts  came  against  Colchis, 
and  recovered  the  golden  fleece  by  means  of 
Medea,  though  it  was  guarded  by  bulls  that 
breathed  fire,  and  by  a  venomous  dragon. 
Their  expedition  has  been  celebrated  by  all 
the  ancient  poets.  ( vid .  Jason ,  Medea ,  LV 
Phryxus.)  Ajiolloel ,  1,  c.  9. —  Ovid.  Met ■  7. 
fab.  1 ,  fee. — Paus.  2.  c  3 — Justin.  42.  c.  2. — 
Place,  itf  Orpheus  in  Argon. 

Aietias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
daughter  of  iEeetes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  9. 

AIga,  an  island  of  the  fEgean  sea  between 
Tenedos  and  Chios. 

(IEgje,  a  town  of  JEolis,  south  of  Cuma, 
and  east  of  Phoexa.] 

•Ega;,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  same  as 
fEdessa. — Plin.  4,c  10. — A  town  of  Euboea, 
whence  Neptune  is  called  Egxus.  Strab.  9. 

ASg.e,  a  town  and  sea  port  of  Cilicia. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  227. 

Algalon,  one  of  Lycaon’s  50  sons.  Afiol- 

lod ,  3,  c  8. - The  son  of  Ccelus,  or  of  Pon- 

tus  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briareus.  (vid. 
Briareus.)  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  no¬ 
torious  pirate  chiefly  residing  at  Af  ga,  whence 
his  name ;  and  that  the  fable  about  hia  100 
hands  arises  from  his  having  100  men  to  man¬ 
age  his  oars  in  his  piratical  excursions.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  v.  565. — Hesiod.  Th.  149 — Homer. 
H- 10,  v.  404. —  Ovid-  Met.  2,  v.  10. 

2Egj£um  mare  (now  Archipelago),  part  of 
the  Mediterranean, dividing  Greece  from  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  full  of  islands,  some  of  which 
are  called  Cyclades,  others  Sporades,  &c. 
-The  word  fEgxum  is  derived  by  some  from 
iEg:e,  a  town  of  Euboea ;  or  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  islands  which  it  contains,  that  appear 
above  the  sea,  as  ai7ti,  goals  ;  or  from  the 
promontory  iEga,  or  from  Atgea,  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons;  or  from  iEgeus,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  drowned  himself  there.  Plin. 
4,  c-  1 1.— Strab.  7. 

2Egaleos,  or  fEgaleum,  a  mountain  of 
Attica  opposite  Salamis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat 
during  the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the 
Grecian  ships  in  the  adjacent  sea  Herodot. 
8,  c.  90 — Thucyd.  2,  c.  19- 

Asgates,  three  islands  lying  northwest  of 
Cape  Lilybseum,  on  the  western  coast  of  Si- 
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oily.  [Near  these  islands  the  Roman  fleet 
under  L,  Catulus,  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded 
by  Iianno,  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Pu¬ 
nic  war.]  Liv  21.  c.  10. 41- 49  and  22,  c- 54. 
56. — Mela.  2,  c.  7- 

/Egeleon,  atown  of  Macedonia  takeh  by 
king  Attalus.  Liv.  31,  c.  46. 

Algeria.  Vid.  Egeria. 

.Agesta,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and 
mother  of  iEgestus  called  Acestes.  Virg. 

Aon.  1,  v.  554. - An  ancient  town  of  Sicily 

near  mount  Eryx,  destroyed  by  Agathocles. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Scgesta  and  Acesta. 
Diod.  10. 

ASgeus,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion, 
being  desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  con¬ 
sult  the  oracle,  and  in  his  return,  stopped  at 
the  court  of  Pittheus  king  of  Troszene,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  Athra  in  marriage. 
He  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  that  if  she 
had  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as  soon  as 
he  could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to 
be  known  to-Egeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make 
any  public  discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  his 
nephews,  the  Pallantides,  who  expected  his 
crown.  Athra  became  mother  of  Theseus, 
whom  she  accordingly  sent  to  Athens  with 
his  father’s  sword.  At  that  time  Ageus  liv¬ 
ed  with  Medea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jason- 
When  Theseus  came  to  Athens,  Medea  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  him ;  but  he  escaped,  and 
upon  showing Ageus  the  sword  he  wore,  dis¬ 
covered  himself  to  be  his  son.  When  The¬ 
seus  returned  from  Crete  after  the  death  of 
the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  agreeable  to  the  en¬ 
gagement  made  with  his  father,  to  hoist  up 
white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  success ;  and 
Ageus,  at  the  sight  of  black  sails,  concluding 
that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  himself  from  a 
high  rock  into  the  sea  ;  which  from  him,  as 
some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  Aegean. 
iEgeus  reigned  48  years,  and  died.  B.  C.  1235. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  into 
Greece  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  goddess  propitious  to  his  wishes  in 
having  a  son.  (vid.  Theseus,  Minotaurus, 
LJ  Medea.)  Ap.ollod.  1,  c,  8,  9, 1.  3,  c.  15. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  5, 22, 38, 1. 4,  c-  2. — Pint  in  Thes ■ 
— Hygin.  fab.  37,  48,  79,  and  173. 

jEgiXle,  one  of  Phaeton’s  sisters  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber. 

They  are  called  Heliades. - A  daughter  of 

Adrastus,  by  Amphitea  daughter  of  Pronax. 
She  married  Diomedes,  in  whose  absence, 
during  the  Trojan  war,  she  prostituted  her¬ 
self  to  her  servants,  and  chiefly  to  Cometes, 
whom  the  king  had  left  master  of  his  house. 
At  his  return,  Diomedes  being  told  of  his 
wife’s  wantonnesss,  went  to  settle  in  Daunia. 
Some  say  that  Venus  implanted  those  vicious 
and  lustful  propensities  in  .Egiale,  to  revenge 
herself  on  Diomedes,  who  had  wounded  her 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  350. — 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  a  12 —Afiollod.  1,  c.  9 ,—Stat. 
3,  Situ.  5,  v.  48. 

2EgiXi.ea,  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in 
13 
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the  Cretan  sea. - Another  in  the  Ionian  sea, 

near  the  Echinades.  Plin.  4.  c.  ’*2. — Hero- 
dot.  4,  c-  107. - The  ancient  name  of  Pelo¬ 

ponnesus.  Strab.  12.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

/Egialeus,  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea 
or  Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  i.  e. 
one  of  the  sons  of  those  generals  who  were 
killed  in  the  first  Theban  war.  They  went 
against  the  Thebans,  who  had  refused  to  give 
burial  to  their  fathers,  and  were  victorious. 
They  all  returned  home  safe,  except  TEgia- 
leus,  who  was  killed.  That  expedition  is 
called  .the  war  of  the  Epigoni.  Pans.  1,  c. 
43,  J-4, 1.  2,  c.  20, 1.  9,  c.  5.—J/iollod.  1,  c.  9 

1.  3,  c.  7. - The  same  as  Absvrtus  brother 

to  Medea.  Justin.  42,  c.  3. — Cic.  dc  Nat.  D. 
3. — Diod  4. 

/EgiXlus,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  king  Apis 
going  to  Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called 

Aigialea  from  him. - \  man  who  founded 

the  kingdom  of  Sicyon  2091  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  reigned  52  years. 

/Egialus,  a  name  given  to  part  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  vid.  Achaia.  Pans.  5,  c.  1,  1. 

7,  c.  1. - An  inconsiderable  town  of  Pontus. 

- A  city  of  Asia  Minor. - A  city  of  Ga 

latia. - A  city  of  Pontus. - Another  in 

/Ethiopia. 

.Egilia,  an  island  between  Crete  and  Pe¬ 
loponnesus. - A  place  in  Euboea.  Ilerodot. 

c.  101. 

[/EgimORUs,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Carthage.  There  were  two  rocks  near  this 
island  called  arce  JEgimuri,  which  were  so 
named,  because  the  Romans  and  Carthagi¬ 
nians  concluded  a  treaty  on  them.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Zowamoore  or  Zimbra  is  the  TEgimurus 
of  the  ancients.  Pi  in,  5.  c.  7. —  Virg.  JEn.  1. 
109.] 

/EgIna,  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  /Eacus 
by  Jupiter  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  She 
afterwards  married  Actor,  son  of  Myrmidon, 
by  whom  she  had  some  children,  who  con¬ 
spired  against  their  father.  Some  say  that 
she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island 
which  bears  her  name.  PI  in.  4,  c.  12. — Strab. 
3. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Aftollod.  1,  c.  9,  ].  3, 
c.  12. — Paus.  2,  c.  5  and  29. - An  is¬ 

land  formerly  called  (Enopia  and  Oenone, 
in  a  part  of  the  /Egean  sea,  called  Sa- 
ronicus  Sinus,  about  26  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  [The  soil  of  this  island  was  at  first 
very  stony  and  barren,  but  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  called  Myr¬ 
midons  C emmets )  fron  their  industry,  it  be¬ 
came  very  fruitful. — It  is  now  called  Engia. ] 
They  were  once  a  very  powerful  nation  by 
sea,  but  they  cowardly  gave  themselves  up  to 
Darius  when  he  demanded  submission  from  all 
the  Greeks.  The  Athenians  under  Pericles 
made  war  against  them ;  and  after  taking  70 
of  their  ships  in  a  naval  battle,  they  expelled 
them  from  .Egina.  The  fugitives  settled  in  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  and  after  the  ruin  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  they  returned  to  their  country,  but 
never  after  rose  to  their  former  power  or 
c.onsequence.  Herodot.  5,  6  anti  7. — Pans. 
14 
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2.  c.  29,  1.  c.  8,  44. — Strab.  8. — JEl'ian.  V. 

H.  12,  c.  10. 

Egingta  Paulus,  a  physician  born  in 
Egina.  Pie  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  the  7th  century,  and  first  deserv¬ 
ed  to  be  called  man-midwife.  He  wrote  De 
Re  Medica,  in  seven  books. 

EgInktes,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose 
age  Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws. 

aus.  \ ,  c.  5. 

Egiochus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amalthxa,  and 
using  her  skin,  on  his  shield,  in  the  war  of  the 
Titans.  Diod.  5. 

Egipan,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  he  had 
g  s  feet. 

[Egira,  a  town  of  Achaia,  between  Egi- 
um  and  Sicyon.  Paus.  7,  c.  26.] 

Egiroessa,  a  town  ofEtolia.  Herodot. 

I,  c.  149. 

Egis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  ano  tt»  017©*,  a 
s/ie-goat.  This  was  the  goat  Amalthaea, 
with  whose  skin  he  covered  his  shield.  The 
goat  was  placed  among  the  constellations.  Ju¬ 
piter  gave  this  shield  to  Pallas,  who  placed 
upon  it  Medusa’s  head,  which  turned  into 
stones  all  those  who  fixed  their  eyes  up.n  it. 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  352  and  435. 

Egisthus,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of 
Thyestes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyes- 
tes  being  at  variance  with  his  brother  Atre- 
us,  was  told  by  the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs 
could  be  revenged  only  by  a  son  born  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  daughter.  To  avoid  such  an  in¬ 
cest,  Pelopea  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Minerva  by  her  father,  who  some 
time  after  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  ravished 
her,  without  knowing  who  she  was.  Pelopea 
kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  finding 
it  to  be  her  father’s,  exposed  the  child  she 
had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  preserved, 
and  when  grown  up  presented  with  the  sword 
of  his  mother’s  ravisher.  Pelopea  soon  after 
this  melancholy  adventure,  had  married  her 
uncle  Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her 
natural  son-  As  Thyestes  had  debauched  the 
first  wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  tEgistlius  to 
put  him  to  death  ;  but  Thyestes  knowing  the 
assassin’s  sword,  discovered  he  was  his  own 
son,  and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent 
him  back  to  murder  Atreus.  After  this  mur¬ 
der,  Thyestes  ascended  the  throne,  and  ban¬ 
ished  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or 
as  others  say,  the  grandsons  of  Atreus. 
These  children  fled  to  Polyphidus  of  Sicyon ; 
but  as  he  dreaded  the  power  of  their  perse¬ 
cutors,  he  remitted  the  protection  of  them  to 
(Eneus,  king  of  TEtolia.  By  their  marriage 
with  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamemnon 
succeeded,  while  Menelaus  reigned  in  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law’s  place.  iEgisthus  had  been  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  sons  of  Atreus ;  and  when 
they  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left 
guardian  of  Agamemnon  ’skingdoms,andof  his 
wife  Clytemnestra.  /Egisthus  fell  in  love  with 
C  lytemnestva,  and  lived  with  Iter.  On  Aga- 
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itiemnon's  return,  these  2  adultercrsViurdev- 
ed  him,  and,  by  a  public  marriage/strength- 
ened  themselves  on  the  throne  'of  Mlrgfls. 
Orestes,  Agamemnon’s  son,  would  have 
shared  his  father’s  fate,  had  not  his  sister 
Electra  privately  sent  him  to  Iris  uncle  Stro- 
phius,  king  of  Phocis,  where  hi  contracted 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  his  cousin 
Pylades.  Some  time  after,  Orestes  came  to 
Mycenae,  the  resistence  of  Egisthus,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his  father, 
in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived  in  dis¬ 
guise  in  the  tyrant’s  family.  To  accomplish 
this  more  effectually,  Electra  publicly  de¬ 
clared  that  her  brother  Orestes  was  dead ; 
upon  which  /F.gisthus  and  Clytemnestra  went 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  god  for  his  death.  Orestes,  who  had  se¬ 
cretly  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  attack¬ 
ed  them,  and  put  them  both  to  death,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years.  They  were  buried, 
without  the  city  walls,  (yid-  Agamemnon , 
Thycstes,  Orestes,  Clytemnestra,  Pylades,  and 
Electra.)  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  161.  Trist. 
2,  v.  396. — Hygin.  fab.  8 7  and  8 — /Elian 
V.  H  12,  c.  42 .—Pans.  2,  c.  16,  See — So/ihocl 
in  Electra.— JEschyl.  A  Ssnec.  in  Again  — 
Homer.  Od.  3.  and  11 — Lactant.  in  T/ieb.  1, 

v.  684 - Pompey  used  to  call  J.  Cxsar  IE 

gisthus,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with  his 
wife  Mutia,  whom  he  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  Suet,  in  C<zs. 
50. 

jEgium,  [a  town  of  Achaia,  where  the 
^yates  of  Achaia  held  their  general  council. 
Alow.  Vostitza.  Pansan.  7,  c.  24. — Liv.  28, 

c.  7.] 

.  -Egle,  the  youngest  daughter  of  JEscula- 

pius  and  Lampetie. - A  nymph,  daughter 

of  Sol  and  Nexra-  Virg-  Ec.  6,  v.  20 _ A 

nymph,  daughter  of  Panopeus,  beloved  by 
1  heseus  after  he  had  left  Ariadne.  Pint,  in 

T/ies - One  of  the  Hesperides. - One  of 

the  Graces. 

/Egles,  a  Samian  wrestler,  born  dumb. 
Seeing  some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a 
contest,  he  broke  the  string  which  held  his 
tongue,  through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and 
eve*  after  spoke  with  ease.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  3. 

yEglktes,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

JEglOge,  a  nurse  of  Nero.  Sueton.  in  E'er. 
50. 

_  yEgobolus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  at  Pot- 
nia,  in  Boeotia. 

JEgoceros,  or  Capricornus,  an  animal  in¬ 
to  which  Pan  transformed  himself  when  fly¬ 
ing  before  Typhon  in  the  war  with  the  giants. 
Jupiter  made  him  a  constellation.  Liccret.  1, 
v.  613. 

JEg on,  a  shepherd.  J'irg.  Ecl.—Eheocrit. 

Idyl. — _A  promotory  of  Lemnos. - A 

name  of  the  /Egean  Sea.  Place.  1,  v.  628. 

- A  boxer  of  Zacynthus;  who  dragged  a 

large  bull  by  the  heel  from  a  mountain  into 
the  city.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  4. 

yEgos  potXmos,  i.  e.  the  goat’s  river,  [a 
stream  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  with  a 
town  called  riEgosat  its  mouth.l  Here  the 
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Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  180  ships,  was 
deteafec!  W;  U'.sander,  on  the  13th  Dec.  3.  C. 
=  405  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  var. 
I  Mela,  2,  c.  2 l—P'lih .  2,  c.  58.— Pans.  3,  c.  8 
(and  11. 

:  _  yE  g c X  u , aif  an  As i a t i c  nation  under  Attalus 
with  whdfci  he  made  conquests  in  Asia,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  a  settlement  near  the  Helles¬ 
pont.  Polyb.  5. 

jEgus  and  Roscillus,  two  brothers 
amongst  the  Allobroges,  who  desert  rem 
Caesar  to  Pompey.  C<es.  belt.  civ.  3,  c.  59. 

/Ecosa,  the  middle  island  of  the  iEgates 
near  Sicily. 

2Egy,  a  town  near  Sparta,  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  its  inhabitants  were  suspected  by  the 
Spartans  of  favouring  the  Arcadians.  aus. 
3,  c.  2. 

/EgyptXxes,  a  nation  in  the  middle  of  Af¬ 
rica,  whose  body  is  human  above  the  waist, 
and  that  of  a  goat  below.  Mela,  l,c.4and  8. 

yEgypsus,  a  town  of  the  Getx,  near  the 
Danube.  [Near  this  place  according  to 
D’Anville,  Darius  Hystaspes  constructed  his 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  in  his  expeditions 
against  the  Scythians.]  Ovid.  ex  Pont.  1.  en. 
8,  1.  4,  ep.  7. 

;Egyptium  mark,  that  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

yEgyptus,  son  of  Bdus,  and  brother  to 
Danaus,  gave  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the 
50  daughters  of  his  brother.  Danaus  who 
had  established  himself  at  Argos,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  brother,  who,  by  following  him 
tr  im  Egypt  into  Greece,  seemed  envious  of 
of  his  prosperity,  obliged  all  his  daughters  to 
murder  their  husbands  the  first  night  of  their 
nuptials.  1  his  was  executed  ;  but  Hyperm- 
nestra  alone  spared  her  husband  Lynceus. 
Even  YEgyptus  was  killed  by  his  niece  Po- 
lyxena-  vid-  Danaus,  Danaides,  Lynceus  — 
iEgyptus  was  king,  after  his  father,' of  a  part 
of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been  called 
iEgyptus  Hygin-  fab  168,  I70.—Afioltod. 

2,  c.  1. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  14. — Pans.  7,  c.  21 _ . 

■'Ll[  extensive  country  of  Africa  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the 
west  by  Libya.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
‘■Eg)  ptus  brother  to  Danaus.  Its  extent, 
according  to  modern  calculation,  [is  700 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  it  measures 
about  300  miles  on  the  shore  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;]  but  at  the  distance  of  50 
leagues  from  the  sea,  it  diminishes  so  much  as 
scarce  to  measure  7  or  8  leagues  between  the 
mountains  on  the  east  and  west.  It  is  divided 
into  Lower, which  liesnear  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Lpper,  which  is  towards  the  south-  Up- 
.P?1  ESyPt  was  famous  for  the  town  of 
i  hebes,  but  Lower  Egypt  was  the  most  peo- 
pled,  ana  contained  the  Delta,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  islands,  which,  from  their 
toim,  have  been  called  after  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  This  country  has 
been  the  mother  of  arts  and  sciences.  The 
greatest  part  of  Lower  Egypt  has  been  form¬ 
ed  by  the  mud  and  sand  carried  down  by  the 
E  ile.  The  Egyptians  reckoned  themselves 
15 
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tlie  most  ancient  nation  in  the  universe,  ( vid 
Psammetic/ius,)  but  some  authors  make  them, 
of  /Ethiopian  origin.  t'l?6ey  jvVe  retnarkqble 
for  their  superstitition ;  they  paid  as  much 
honour  to  the  cat,  the  crocodile,  the  bull,  and 
even  to  onions,  as  to  Isis."  ;  Rain* never-  qt  sel¬ 
dom  falls  in  this  countw  ;/the fertility,  pf  the 
soil  originates  in  the  yearly  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  which  rises  [to  the  height  of  about  20 
cubits  on  an  average,]  and  exhibits  a  large 
plain  of  waters,  in  which  are  scattered  here 
and  there  the  towns  and  villages,  as  the  Cy¬ 
clades  in  the  fEgean  sea.  The  air  is  not 
wholesome,  but  the  population  is  great  and 
the  cattle  very  prolific.  It  is  said  that  Egypt 
once  contained  20,000  cities,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  which  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Pelusium,  Coptos,  Arsinoe,  See.  It 
was  governed  by  kings  who  have  immortalized 
themselves  by  the  pyramids  they  have  raised 
and  the  canals  they  have  opened.  The  priests 
traced  the  existence  of  the  country  for  many 
thousand  years,  and  fondly  imagined  that  the 
gods  were  the  first  sovereigns,  and  that  mo¬ 
narchy  had  lasted  11,340  years  according  to 
Herodotus.  According  to  the  calculation  of 
Constantine  Manasses,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
lasted  1663  years  from  its  beginning  under 
Misraim  the  son  of  Ham,  2188  B.  C.  to  the 
conquest  of  Cambyses,  525  B.  C.  Egypt  re¬ 
volted  afterwards  from  the  Persian  power  B. 
C.414,  and  Amy rtscus  then  became  king.  Af¬ 
ter  him  succeeded  Psammetichus, whose  reign 
began  408.  B.  C.  Nephereus  394:  Acoris, 
389 :  Psammuthis,  3 76 :  Nepherites  4  months, 
and  Nectaricbis,  375 :  Tachos,  or  Teos,  363  : 
Nectanebus,  361. — It  was  conquered  by  fi¬ 
chus,  350  B.  C. ;  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  Alexander,  Ptolemy  refounded  the 
kingdom,  and  began  to  reign  323  B.  C. 
Philadelphus,  284:  Euergetes,  246:  Phi- 
lopater,  221:  Epiphanes,  20t:  Philometer, 
180  and  169,  conjointly  with  Euergetes  II.  or 
Physcon,  for  6  years:  Euergetes  II.  145: 
Lathurus  Soter,  and  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
116:  Alexander  of  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra, 
106 :  Lathurus  Soter  restored,  88 :  Cleopatra 
II.  6  months,  with  Alexander  the  second  19 
days,  SI :  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Alexander  III. 
80 :  Dionysius,  surnamed  Auletes,  65 :  Diony¬ 
sius  II.  with  Cleopatra  111.  51 :  Cleopatra  III. 
with  young  Ptolemy-,  46,  and  in  30  B.  C.  it 
was  reduced  by  Augustus  into  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince.  The  history  of  Egypt,  therefore,  can 
lx:  divided  into  three  epochas  ;  the  first  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  to 
the  conquest  of  Cambyses  ;  the  second  ends 
at  the  death  of  Alexander;  and  the  third 
comprehends  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
ends  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus. — lustin.  1. — Hirtius  in  Alex.  i4. 
— Macrob ■  insomn.  Sci/i.  1,  c.  19  &  21. — Hc- 
rodian  4,  c.  9. — Strab.  1 7. — Herodot.  2,3  y 
7. — Theacrit.  Id.  17,  v,  79. — Polyb.  1.5. — 
JDiod.  1. — P/in.  5,  c.  1, 1. 14,  c.  7. — Marcell.  22, 
■c.  40. — Justin.  1. — C.  jVe/i.  in  Pans.  3,  in 
Ihhic.  in  Da’ 'mi.  3. — Curt.  4,  c.  1 — Jut.  15. 
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v.  175.—PauS'..l,c.  14. — Pint,  de  Facie  m 
'Orb-  .1jtn\  lie' Isid.  iV  Osir.  in  Ptol.  in  Alex. 

,—ZMe.biy  i,  C..9. — A/iollod.  2,  c.  1  Ik  5. - A 

minister  of  Mausclus  of  Caria.  Poly  an.  6« 
— The  ancient  name  of  the  Nile.  Homer  Od. 
14  V;  2;S8.r —Pout).,  9,  c.  40. 

.  flybys.;  •  Via,.  /Egy. 

/Egystiius.  Vid.  /Egisthus. 

/Elia,  the  wifeofSylla.  Pint,  in  Syll. - - 

The  name  of  some  towns  built  or  repaired 
by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

/Elia  lex,  enacted  by  /Elius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  559,  to  send  two  colonies 
into  the  country  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  34,  c. 

53. - Another  A  U.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that, 

in  public  affairs,  the  augurs  should  observe 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  be  empowered  to  postpone  the  business. 

- Another  called  /Elia  Sexta,  by  JEliits 

Sc.vttts,  A.  U.  C.  756,  which  enacted,  that  all 
slaves  who  bore  anyr  marks  of  punishment 
received  from  their  masters,  should  not  rank 
as  Roman  citizens,  [but  should  remain  in  the 
state  of  the  jDedititii.\ 

/Elia  Petina,  of  the  family  of  Tubero, 
married  Claudius  Cxsar,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son.  The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry 
Messalina.  Sue  ton.  in  Claud.  26. 

/Eli  AN  us  Claudus,  a  Roman  sophist  of 
Pr.xneste,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome;  but  being  disgust¬ 
ed  with  his  profession,  he  became  author  and 
published  treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on 
various  history  in  14  books,  &c.  in  Greek,  a 
language  which  he  preferred  to  Latin.  In 
his  writings  he  shows  himself  very  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  and  relates  many  stories  whicli 
are  often  devoid  of  elegance  and  purity  of 
style ;  though  Philostratus  has  commended 
his  language  as  superior  to  what  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  person  who  was  neither  born 
nor  educated  in  Greece.  /Elian  died  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140.  The  best 
editions  of  his  works  collected  together  arc 
that  of  Conrad  Gesncr,  folio,  printed  Tiguri, 
1556,  though  now  seldom  tobe  met  with,  that 
of  Kuenius,  2  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1780.  [and  that 

of  Lehnert,  2  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1794.] - Some 

attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the 
Greeks  to  another  /Elian. 

/Elius  and  /Elia,  a  family  in  Rome,  so 
poor  that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  a  little  field,  j 
Their  poverty  continued  till  Paulus  conquer¬ 
ed  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his 
son-in-law  /El.  Tubero  rive  pounds  of  gold 
from  the  booty.  Vat.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

/Elius  Ad  it  i  anus,  an  African,  g  rand  father 

to  the  emperor  Adrian. - Gallus,  a  Roman 

knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Felix. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the  geogra¬ 
pher,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to  take  j 

a  view  of  the  country.  Plin.  6,  c.  28. - 

Publius,  one  of  the  first  questors  chosen  from 

the  plebeians  at  Rome.  Liv-  4,  c.  54. - Q 

/E.  Pxtus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publius,  As  he 
sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  wcod-pecker  perch 
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cd  on  his  head ;  upon  which  a  soothsayer  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bird,  his 
house  would  flourish  and  Rome  decay ;  and 
if  he  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen. 
Hearing  this,  /Elius,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate,  bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the 
youths  off  the  family  were  killed  at  Cannae, 
and  the  Roman  arms  were  soon  attended 

with  success.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6. - Satur- 

ninus,  a  satyrist,  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  for  writing  verses  against  Tibe¬ 
rius. - Sejanus,  vid.  Sr j anus.— — Sextus 

Catus,  censor,  with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separat¬ 
ed  the  senators  from  the  people  in  the  public 
spectacles.  During  his  consulship,  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  the  /Etolians  found  him  feasting 
in  earthen  dishes,  and  offered  him  silver  ves¬ 
sels,  which  he  refused,  satisfied  with  the 
earthen  cups,  8cc.  which,  for  his  virtues,  he 
had  received  from  his  father-in-law,  L.  Pau 
lus,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  Plin. 

33,  c.  11. — Cic.  cle  Orat.  1. - Spartianus, 

wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Adrian,  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  flourished 

A.  D.  240. - Tubero,  grandson  of  L.  Pau- 

lus,  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  a  formi¬ 
dable  enemy  to  the  Gracchi.  His  grandson  was 
accused  before  Caesar,  and  ably  defended  by 

Cicero.  Cic.  ep.  ad  Brut. - Verus  Caesar, 

the  name  of  L.  C.  Commodus  Verus,  after 
Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He  was  made 
praetor  and  consul  by  the  emperor,  who 
was  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacity  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duty.  He  killed  himself 
by  drinking  an  antidote;  and  Antoninus,  sur 
named  Pius,  was  adopted  in  his  place.  /E- 
lius  was  father  to  Antoninus  Verus,  whom 

Pius  adopted. - A  physician  mentioned  by 

Galen. - L.  Gallus,  a  lawyer,  who  wrote 

11  books  concerning  the  signification  of  all 
law  words. - Sextus  Pxtus,  a  lawyer,  con¬ 

sul  at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  566.  Pie  is  greatly 
commended  by  Cicero  for  his  learning,  and 
called  cordatus  homo  by  Ennius  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  law.  Cic.  dc  Orat.  1,  c.  48.  in  Brut. 
20.— — [He  is  the  game  with  Sextus  Catus 
mentioned  above.] 

/Ello,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  Uouo-a  oUo, 
alienum  tollens,  or  ae\\a,  temjiestas.)  Fiac.  4, 
v.  450. — Hesiod.  Th.  '267. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
710 — One  of  Action’s  dogs. —  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
v.  220. 

/Elckus,  (a  cat,)  a  deify  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians;  and  after  death,  embalmed, 
and  buried  in  the  city  of  Bubastis.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  66,  See. — Diod.  1. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1. 
— A.  Cell.  20,  c.  7. — Plut.  in  Pr. 

/Emathion,  £c  /Emathia.  vid.  Ema- 
thion. 

/Emilia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
iEmilius,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  halt.  Liv. 

9,  c.  33- - Another  in  the  second  consulship 

of  /Emilius  Mamercus,  A.  U.  C.  391.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  praetor  to  drive  a  nail  in 
the  capitol  on  the  ides  of  September.  Liv. 
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7,  c.  3. — —The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  super¬ 
stitious  ceremony,  by  which  the  Romans 
supposed  that  a  pestilence  could  be  stopped, 
or  an  impending  calamity  averted. 

/Emilianus,  (C.  Julius)  a  native  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death 
of  Decius.  He  marched  against  Gallus  and 
Valerian,  but  was  informed  they  had  been 
murdered  by  their  own  troops.  He  soon  af¬ 
ter  shared  their  fate. - One  of  the  thirty- 

tyrants  who  rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 
/Em i nus.  vid.  /Emylius. 

/Emnestus,  tyrant  of  Enna,  was  deposed 
by  Dionysius  the  elder.  Diod.  14. 

/Em on.  vid.  Ilsmon. 

/EmonIa,  a  country  of  Greece,  which 
received  its  name  from  /Em  on,  or  /Emus, 
and  was  afterwards  called  Thessaly.  Achilles 
is  called  JEmonius,  as  being  born  there. 
Ovid.  Trist  3,  el.  11,  1.  4,  el.  1. — Herat  I, 
od.  37.  It  was  also  called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyr- 
rha,  Deucalion’s  wife,  who  reigned  there. — • 
The  word  has  been  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  Greece  by  some  writers.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

/Emonides.  A  priest  of  Apollo,  in  Italy, 
killed  by  /Eneas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  vo  587. 

/Emus,  an  actor  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Juv. 
6,  v.  1 97. 

ZEmylia,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend¬ 
ed  from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
tor  his  humanity  was  called  AijkAos,  blandus. 
■A  vestal  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta, 


which  was  extinguished,  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. 

— The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  famous 
for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband,  when  sus¬ 
pected  of  infidelity.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  7. - 

Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  married  Dru- 
sus  the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by  her 
wantonness.  She  killed  herself  when  accused 

of  adultery  with  a  slave.  Tacit.  6,  c.  40. - 

A  part  of  Italy  called  also  Flaminia.  Martial. 
6,  ep.  85. - -A  public  road  leading  from  Pla¬ 

centia  to-Ariminum  ;  called  after  the  consul 
./Emylius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  it. 
Martial.  3,  ep.  4. 

/Emyli anus,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  /Emylius.  In  him  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Scipiosand  /Emylii  were  united. 
Many  of  that  family  bore  the  same  name. 
Juv.  8,  v.  2. 

/Emylii,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend¬ 
ed  from  /Emylius  the  son  of  Ascanius. — Plu¬ 
tarch  says,  that  they  are  descended  from  Ma¬ 
mercus,  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  surnamed  /E- 
mylius  from  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  in 
Num-Cf  Emy l — The  family  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Ma- 
merci,  Mamercini,  Barbulae,  Pauli,  andScau- 
ri.  _ 

/Emylius,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Sybaris, 
whose  wife  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Procris. 

vid.  Procris. - Censorlnus,  a  cruel  tyrant  ot 

Sicily,  who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  in¬ 
vented  new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus 
gave  him  a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  tvrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
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the  donor.  Pint,  de  Fort.  Rom. - Lepidus, 

a  youth  who  had  a  statue  in  the  capitol,  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  a  battle.  Pal. 

Max.  4,  c.  1. - A  triumvir  with  Octavius. 

vid.  Lepidus. - Macer,  a  poet  of  Verona  in 

the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  some  poems 
upon  serpents,  birds,  and,  as  some  suppose,  on 

bees.  vid.  Macer. - Marcus  Scaurus,  a 

Roman  who  flourished  about  100  years  B.  C. 
and  wrote  three  books  concerning  his  own 

life.  Cic.  in  Brut. - A  poet  in  the  age  of 

Tiberius,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Atheus, 
and  destroyed  himself. - Sura,  another  wri¬ 
ter  on  the  Roman  year. - Mamercus,  three 

times  dictator,  conquered  the  Fidenates,  and 
took  their  city.  He  limited  to  one  year  and 
a  half  the  censorship,  which  before  his  time 
was  exercised  during  five  years.  Liv.  4,  c. 

17,  19,  &c. - Papinianus,  son  of  Hostilius 

Papinianus,  was  in  favour  with  the  emperor 
Severus,  and  was  made  governor  to  his  sons 
Geta  and  Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  by  his 
brother,  and  Papinianus  for  upbraiding  him 
was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  his 
school  the  Romans  have  had  many  able  law¬ 
yers,  who  were  called  Papinianists. - Pap¬ 

pus,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate, 
P.  Corn.  Ruffinus,  who  had  been  twice  con¬ 
sul,  because  he  had  at  his  table  ten  pounds  of 

silver  plate,  A.  U.  C.  478,  Liv.  14. - Por- 

cina,  an  elegant  orator.  Cic.  in  Brut. - 

Rectus,  a  severe  governor  of  Egypt,  under 

Tiberius.  Dio . - Regillus,  conquered  the 

general  of  Antiochus  at  sea,  and  obtained  a 

naval  triumph.  Liv,  37,  c.  31. - Scaurus, 

a  noble,  but  poor  citizen  of  Rome.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  to  maintain  hmself,  was  a  coal-mer¬ 
chant.  He  was  xdile,  and  afterwards  prxtor, 
and  fought  against  Jugurtha.  His  son  Mar¬ 
cus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  his  xdile- 
ship  he  built  a  very  magnificent  theatre. 

Plin.  36,  c.  15. - A  bridge  at  Rome,  called 

also  Sublicius.  Juv.  6,  v.  32. 

EnarIa,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli, 
abounding  with  cypress  trees  It  received  its 
name  from  /Eneas,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
landed  there  on  his  way  to  Latium.  It  is 
called  Pithecusa  by  the  Greeks,  and  now  Is¬ 
chia,  and  was  famous  once  for  its  mineral 
waters.  Liv.  8,  c.  22 — Plin.  3,  c.  6,  1  31, 
c -2.—Stat.  3.  Sylv.  5,  v.  104. 

Enarium,  a  grove  near  Olenos  in  Achaia 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  [where  the  Achxans  held 
their  public  assemblies.] 

Eneaoi’ Eneia,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  )5 
miles  from  Thessalonica,  founded  by  Tineas. 
Liv.  40,  c.  4, 1.  44,  c.  10. 

Eneades,  a  town  of  Chersonesus,  built  by 
/Eneas.  Cassanderdestroyed  it,  and  carried 
the  inhabitants  to  Thessalonica,  lately  built. 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

EneAd.e,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  Eneas,  by  Fir?.  JEn  1  v 
161.  ’ 

Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au¬ 
thors  concerning  his  character  are  different. 
His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
19 
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nymph,  and  at  the  age  of  5  lie  was  recalled  to 
Troy.  He  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
Thessaly  under  Chiron, a  venerablesage,  whose 
house  wasfrequented  by  the  young  princes  and 
heroes  of  the  age.  Soon  after  his  return  home 
he  married  Creusa,  Priam’s  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Trojan  war,  he  behaved  with  great 
valour,  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came 
to  an  engagement  with  Diomedes  and  Achilles. 
Yet  Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse 
him  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  Greeks, 
with  Antenor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and 
fortune  by  this  treacherous  measure.  He 
lived  at  variance  with  Priam,  because  he  re¬ 
ceived  not  sufficient  marks  of  distinction  from 
the  king  and  his  family,  as  Homer ,  II.  3, 
says.  This  might  have  provoked  him  to  seek 
revenge  by  perfidy.  Authors  of  credit  re¬ 
port,  that  when  Troy  was  in  flames,  he  car¬ 
ried  away,  upon  his  shoulders,  his  father  An¬ 
chises,  and  the  statues  of  his  household  gods, 
leading  in  his  hand  his  son  Ascanius,  and  leav¬ 
ing  his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Some  say  that 
he  retired  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  built  a 
fleet  of  20  ships,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a 
settlement.  Strabo  and  others  maintain  that 
Eneas  never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt 
Troy,  where  he  reigned,  and  his  posterity  af¬ 
ter  him.  Even  Homer,  who  lived  400  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  says,  II.  20,  v.  30, 
See.  that  the  gods  destined  Eneas  and  his 
posterity  to  reign  over  the  Trojans.  This 
passage  Dionys.'  Hal.  explained,  by  saying 
that  Homer  meant  the  Trojans  who  had  gone 
over  to  Italy  with  Eneas,  and  not  the  actual 
inhabitants  of  T roy  According  to  Virgil  and 
other  Latin  authors,  who,  to  make  their  court 
to  the  Roman  emperors,  traced  their  origin  up 
to  Eneas,  and  described  his  arrival  in  Italy 
as  indubitable,  he  with  his  fleet  first  came  to 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polymnes- 
tor,  one  of  his  allies,  reigned.  After  visiting  De¬ 
los, the  Strophades, andCrete, wliereheexpect- 
ed  to  find  the  empire  promised  him  by  the  ora¬ 
cle,  as  in  the  place  where  his  progenitors  were 
born,  he  landed  at  Drepanum,  the  Court 
of  king  Acestes,  in  Sicily,  where  he  buried  his 
father.  From  Sicily  he  sailed  for  Italy,  but 
was  driven  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  to 
whom,  on  his  first  interview,  he  gave  one  of 
the  garments  of  the  beautiful  Helen.  Dido 
being  enamoured  of  him,  wished  to  many 
him ;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order  of  the 
gods.  In  his  voyage  he  was  driven  to  Sicily, 
and  from  thence  he  passed  to  Cumx,  where 
the  Sybil  conducted  him  to  hell,  that  he  might 
hear  from  his  father  the  fates  which  attended 
him  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a  voyage  of 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  he  came 
to  the  Tyber.  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  received  him  with  hospitality,  and  pro¬ 
mised  him  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had 
been  before  betrothed  to  king  Turnus  by  her 
mother  Amata.  To  prevent  this  marriage, 
Turnus  made  war  against  Eneas  ;  and  after 
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many  battles,  the  war  was  decided  by  a  com¬ 
bat  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Tumus 
was  killed.  iEneas  married  Lavinia,  in 
whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
and  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  After  a 
short  reign,  iEneas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Etrurians.  Some  say  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Numicus,  and  his  body 
weighed  down  by  his  armour  ;  upon  which 
the  Latins,  not  finding  their  king,  supposed 
that  he  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and 
therefore  offered  him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god. 
Dionys.  Hal.  fixes  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in 
Italy  in  the  54th  olymp.  Some  authors  sup¬ 
pose  that  iEneas,  after  the  siege  of  T roy,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus,  together  with 
Andromache,  and  that  he  was  carried  to 
Thessaly,  whence  he  escaped  to  Italy.  Others 
say,  that  after  he  had  come  to  Italy,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanius  king  of 
Latium.  [The  story  of  the  loves  of  Dido 
and  Tineas  is  a  mere  poetical  embellishment, 
and  introduced  by  a  glaring  anachronism. 
■vid.  DkloJ  Homer.  II.  13  and  20.  Hymn,  in 
Vener.- — 4/iollod.  3,  c.  12. —  Diod.  3. —  Pans. 
2,  c.  33, 1.  3,  c.  22, 1.  10,  c.  25. — Plut.  in  Ro- 
mul.  O'  Corol.  Quast.  Rom. —  Val.  Max.  1, 
c.  8. — Fior.  1,  c  9. — Justin.  20,  c.  1, 1.  31,  c 
8, 1.  43,  c.  1. — Dictys.  Cret.  5. — Dares  Phry. 
6.-— Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  11. — Slrab.  13. — Liv. 
1,  c.  1.- — Virg.  JEn. — Jlur.  Victor. — JElian. 
V.  H.  8,  c.  22. - A  son  of  Tineas  and  Lavi¬ 

nia,  called  Sylvius,  because  his  mother  retir¬ 
ed  with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father’s 
death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  lulus  the  son  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  770.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. 
- An  ambassador  sent  by  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  to  Athens,  to  treat  of  peace,  in  the  8th 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. - An  an¬ 

cient  author  who  wrote  on  tactics,  besides 
other  treatises,  which,  according  to  iElian, 
were  epitomised  by  Cineas  the  friend  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus.-— A  native  of  Gaza,  who,  from  a  plato¬ 
nic  philosopher  became  a  Christian,  A.  D- 
485, and  wrote  a  dialogue  called  Theo/ihrastus, 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resur- 
.  rection. 

TInEia,  or  T2nia,  a  place  nearRome,  after¬ 
wards  called  Janiculum. - A  city  of  Troas. 

Strab.\7- - A  city  of  Macedonia-  Dionys. 

Hal.  1. 

i  TIneides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Asca- 
|  nius.  as  son  of  Tineas.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v,  653. 

AEnEis,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for 
.  its  subject  the  settlement  of  Tineas  in  Italy. 
The  great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known. 
The  author  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some 
say,  Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because 
he  is  more  ancient,  and  is  an  original.  Virgil 
died  before  he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his 
death  desired  it  might  be  burnt.  This  was 
happily  disobeyed,  and  Augustus  saved  from 
the  flames,  a  poem  which  proved  his  family 
to  be  descended  from  the  kings  of  Troy. 
The  iEneid  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
poet  for  1 1  years,  and  in  the  first  six  books  it 
seems  that  it  was  Virgil’s  design  to  imitate 
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Homer’s  Odyssey,  and  in  the  last  the  Iliad. 
The  action  of  the  poem  comprehends  eight 
years,  one  of  which  only,  the  last,  is  really 
taken  up  by  the  action,  as  the  seven  first  are 
merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno’s  attempts  to 
destroy  the  T rojans,  the  loves  of  iEneas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  &c.  In 
the  first  book  of  the  iEneid,  the  hero  is  intro¬ 
duced,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition, 
sailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  African  coast,  where  he  is 
received  by  Dido  In  the  second, iEneas.  at 
the  desire  of  the  Phoenician  queen,  relates  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  his  flight  through  the  gene¬ 
ral  conflagration  to  mount  Ida.  In  the  third, 
the  hero  continues  his  narration,  by  a  minute 
account  of  his  voyage  through  the  Cyclades, 
the  places  where  he  landed,  and  the  dreadful 
storm,  with  the  description  of  which  the  poem 
opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  makes 
public  her  partiality  to  iEneas,  which  is  slight¬ 
ed  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Car¬ 
thage,  and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of 
the  disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book, 
iEneas  sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates 
the  anniversary  of  his  father’s  death,  and 
thence  pursues  his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the 
sixth  he  visits  the  Elysian  fields,  and  learns 
from  his  father  the  fate  which  attends  him 
and  his  descendants  the  Romans.  In  the  se¬ 
venth  book,  the  hero  reaches  the  destined  land 
of  Latium,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  the  country,  which  is  soon  broken  by 
tire  interference  of  Juno,  who  stimulates  Tur- 
nus  to  war.  The  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy 
are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eighth  book.  Ti¬ 
neas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  receives  from 
Venus  a  shield  wroughtby  Vulcan,  on  which 
are  represented  the  future  glory  and  triumphs 
of  the  Roman  nation.  The  reader  is  pleased, 
in  the  ninth  book,  with  the  account  of  battles 
between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immortal 
friendship  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  Jupiter, 
in  the  tenth,  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed, 
and  T urnus  saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of 
Tineas,  by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The 
eleventh  book  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral 
of  Pallas,  and  of  the  meditated  reconciliation 
between  iEneas  and  Latinus,  which  the  sud¬ 
den  appearance  of  the  enemy  defeats.  Ca¬ 
milla  is  slain,  and  the  combatants  separated 
by  the  night.  In  the  last  book,  Juno  prevents 
the  single  combat  agreed  upon  by  Turnus  and 
iEneas.  The  Trojans  are  defeated  in  the 
absence  of  their  king ;  but  on  the  return  of 
iEneas,  the  battle  assumes  a  different  turn,  a 
single  combat  is  fought  by  the  rival  leaders, 
and  the  poem  is  concluded  by  the  death  of 
king  Turnus.  Plin.  7,  c.  30,  8cc. 

TInesidEmus,  a  brave  general  of  Argos, 

Liv.  32,  c.  25. - A  Cretan  philosopher,  who 

wrote  8  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master 
Pyrrho.  Diog.  in  Pyr. 

Tjn'esius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
mount  iEnum. 

iENETt’s, a  victor  at  Olvihpia,  who,  in  the 
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momait  of  victory,  died  through  excess  of 
joy.  Paus.  3,  c.  18. 

/Enia.  vid.  /Eneia. 

/£nobarbus,oi’  Ahenobarbus,  the  surname 
of  Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac 
quainted  him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited 
them  ;  upon  which  they  touched  his  chin  and 
beard,  which  instantly  became  of  a  brazen  co¬ 
lour,  whence  the  surname  given  to  himself 
and  his  descendants. 

/Enos,  now  Eno,  an  independent  city  of 
Thrace,  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebrus, 
confounded  with  /Eneia,of  which  Tineas  was 
the  founder.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

[/Enus,  a  river  of  Germany,  separating 
Vindelicia  from  Noricum,  now  the  Inn.  It 
rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube.  On  its  banks  was  the  JEni  Pom 
of  Antonine,  which  Mannert  locates  near 
the  modern  village  of  Langen.  Pfunzen 
Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  3.  p.  627  J 
“  /Eolia,  a  name  given  to  Arne.  Sappho  is 
called  JEolia  / mella ,  and  lyric  poetry  JEo/ium 
carmen ,  because  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  na 
tives  of  Lesbos.  Horut.  4,  od.  3,  v-  12,  and 
od.  9,  v.  12. 

/Eolia,  or  /Eolis,  [acountry  of  Asia  Minor, 
so  called  from  the  ALolians  who  settled  there. 
It  extended,  in  the  interior,  from  the  Hermus 
to  the  Caicus,  and  along  the  coast,  from  Cu¬ 
mae  to  Pitane.  It  contained  originally  12  ci 
ties,  but  Smyrna,  one  of  the  number,  was  af 
terwards  taken  by  the  Ionians.  It  sent  forth 
colonies  along  the  whole  northern  coast,  and 
also  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Cum  a;  was  the 
principal  city.  The  /Eolians  received  their 
name  from  /Eolus,  the  son  of  Hellen.]  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  1124  B.  C.  80 
years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  26,  Scc.—Strab.  1,  2  and  6. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  30— Mela.  1,  c.  2  and  18 _ Thes¬ 

saly  has  been  anciently  called  /Eolia.  Bceo- 
tus,  son  of  Neptune,  having  settled  there, 
called  his  followers  Boeotians,  and  their  coun¬ 
try  Boeotia. 

IEolim  and  /EoIides,  seven  islands  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Italy  ;  called  Lipara,  Iiiera, 
Strongyle,  Didyme,  Ericusa,  Phcenicusa,  and 
Euonymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the 
winds;  and  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them 
/Eolia,  and  the  kingdom  of  /Eolus  the  god  of 
storms  and  winds.  They  sometimes  bearthe 
name  of  V ulcanix  and  Ile/i/iastiadcs,  and  are 
known  now  among  the  moderns  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  appellation  of  Ei/iari  islands.  Lucan. 
5,  v.  609. — Justin.  4,  c.  1. 

/Eolides,  a  patronymic  of  Ulysses,  from 
/Eolus ;  because  Anticlea,  his  mother,  was 
pregnant  by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  /Eolus,  when 
she  married  Laertes.  It  is  also  given  to  Atha- 
mas  and  Misenus,  as  sons  of  /Hollis.  Ovkl. 
Met.  4,  v.  511,  1.  13,  v.  31.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
164  and  529. 

/Eolus,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippotas.  He  reigned  over  /Eolia ; 
and  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called 
him  the  god  of  the  wind.  It  is  said  that' he 
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confined  in  a  bag,  and  gave  Ulysses  all  the 
winds  that  could  blow  against  his  vessel 
when  lie  returned  to  Ithaca.  The  compan¬ 
ions  of  Ulysses  untied  the  bag,  and  gave  the 
winds  their  liberty.  /Eolus  was  indebted  to 
Juno  for  his  royal  dignity,  according  to  Virgil. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  aio*oi,  va- 
rius,  because  the  winds  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided  are  ever  varying. - There  were  two 

others,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Maca- 
reus  and  Canace,  and  a  son  of  Hellen,  often 
confounded  with  the  god  of  the  winds  This 
last  married  Enaretta,  by  whom  lie  had  seven 
sons  and  five  daughters.  A/iollod.  1,  c.  7. — 
Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  1 — Met.  11,  v.  4~8, 1.  14, 
v.  224. — A/iollon.  4,  Argon — Place.  1,  v.  556. 
—  Diod.  4  and  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56,  fee. 

/Eora,  a  festival  in  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Erigone. 

/Epc'lo,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who 
drank  to  excess,  after  he  had  stormed  the 
camp  of  A.  Manlius,  the  Roman  general. 
Being  attacked  by  a  soldier,  he  fled  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town,  which  the  Romans  took,  and 
hilled  himself  for  fear  of  being  takep.  Plor . 

2,  c.  10. 

/Epytus,  king  of  Mycence,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arca¬ 
dia  with  Cypselus,  his  mother’s  father.  To 
recover  his  kingdom,  he  killed  Polyphontes, 
who  had  married  his  mother  against  her  will, 
and  usurped  the  crown.  A/iollod.  2,  c.  6. — 

Pans.  4,  c.  8. - A  son  of  Hippothous,  who 

forcibly  entered  the  vemple  of  Neptune,  near 
Mantinea,  and  was  struck  blind  by  the  sudden 
eruption  of  salt  water  from  the  altar.  He 
was  killed  by  a  serpent  in  hunting.  Paus.  8, 
c.  4  and  5. 

/Eqaji  oi'/Equicoli,  a  people  of  Latium, 
near  I’ybur  ;  they  were  great  enemies  to 
Rome  in  its  infant  state,  and  were  conquered 
with  much  difficulty.  Plor.  1,  c.  U.—Liv.  1, 
c.  3  , 1.  2,  c.  30,  1.  3,  c.  2,  &c .—Plin.  3,  c.  4. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  746,  9,  v.  684 —Ovid.  Past. 

3,  v.  93. — Diomjs.  Hal.  2,  c.  i9. 

/Equimelium,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the 

house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sove¬ 
reign  power:  for  which  crime  his  habitation 
was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Liv.  4,  c.  16. 

/Erope,  the  wife  of  Atreus. 

/ErOpus,  a  person  appointed  regent  to 
Orestes,  the  infant  son  of  Archelaus  king  of 
Macedonia. 

/Esacus,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida. — —A 
son  ot  Priam,  by  Alexirhoe  ;  or  according  to 
others,  by  Arisba.  He  became  enamoured  of 
Hesperia,  whom  he  pursued  into  the  woods. 
The  nymph  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
was  changed  into  a  bird.  /Esacus  followed  her 
example,  and  was  changed  into  a  cormorant 
by  Tethys.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  11. 

/EsciiInes,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  342  B.  C.  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His 
father’s  name  was  Atromctus,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family,  though 
Demosthenes  reproached  him  as  being  the 
sou  of  a  courtezan.  The  first  open  signs  of 
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enmity  between  the  rival  orators  appeared  at  I  Eumenides,  Sufi/iliccs.  iEschylus  is  the  first 
the  court  of  Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as  who  introduced  two  actors  on  the  stage,  and 
ambassadors;  but  the  character  of  iEschines  clothed  them  with  dresses  suitable  to  their 


was  tarnished  by  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
from  the  Macedonian  prince,  whose  tyranny 
had  hitherto  been  the  general  subject  of  his 
declamation.  When  the  Athenians  wished  to 
reward  the  patriotic  labours  of  Demosthenes 
with  a  golden  crown,  iEschines  impeached 
Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to  their  sub  • 
sequent  dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
celebrated  orations  de  corona  iEschines  was 
defeated  by  his  rival’s  superior  eloquence,  and 
banished  to  Rhodes  ;  but  as  he  retired  from 
Athens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  no¬ 
bly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  silver. 


character.  He  likewise  removed  murder  from 
the  stage.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  composed, 
his  countenance  betrayed  the  greatest  fero¬ 
city  ;  and  according  to  one  of  his  scholiasts, 
when  his  Eumenides  were  represented,  many 
children  died  through  fear,  and  several  preg¬ 
nant  women  actually  miscarried  in  the  house, 
at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  masks  that  were 
introduced.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  was 
strong  and  comprehensive,  but  disorderly  and 
wild ;  fruitful  in  prodigies,  but  disdaining 
probabilities.  His  style  is  obscure,  and  the 
labours  of  an  excellent  modern  critic  have 


In  his  banishment,  the  orator  repeated  to  the 'pronounced  him  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Rhodians,  what  he  had  delivered  against  De- 1  Greek  classics.  A  few  expressions  of  im- 
mosthenes  ;  and  after  receiving  much  ap-  pious  tendency  in  one  of  his  plays,  nearly 
plause,  he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of  proved  fatal  to  /Eschylus  ;  he  was”condemn- 
his  antagonist.  It  was  received  with  greater  ed  to  death  ;  but  his  brother  Amyntas,  it  is 
marks  of  approbation;  but,  exclaimed  iEs-j reported,  reversed  the  sentence,  by  uncover- 
chines,  how  much  more  would  your  aclmira-dng  an  arm,  of  which  the  hand  had  been  cut 
tion  have  been  raised,  had  you  heard  Demos- Soff  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  the  service  of 
thenes  himself  speak  it !  iEschines  died  in  the, his  country,  and  the  poet  was  pardoned. 
75th  year  of  his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  as  some|iEschylus  has  been  accused  of  drinking  to  ex- 
suppose,  at  Samos.  He  wrote  three  orations,!  cess,  and  of  never  composing  except  when  in 
and  nine  epistles,  which,  from  their  number,  a  state  of  intoxication.  In  his  old  age  he  re¬ 
received  the  names,  the  first  of  the  graces,  and  tired  to  the-  court  of  Hiero  in  Sicily.  Being 
the  last  ef  the  muses.  The  orations  alone  are  informed  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  fall  of  a 
extant.  [They  are  generally  printed  withjhouse,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  thefickle- 
those  of  Demosthenes.  Among  the  best 'ness  of  his  countrymen,  and  withdrew  from 
editions  are,  that  of  Foulkes  and  Friend,  the  city  into  the  fields,  where  he  sat  down. 
Oxon.  1695.  8vo. — and  that  of  Stock,  Dub-  An  eagle  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill,  Hew  over 
lin.  1774,  3  vols.  8vo. — An  edition  however  ofihis  bald  head,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  stone, 
the  entire  works  of  iEschines  and  Demos- \ dropped  her  prey  upon  it  to  break  the  shell, 
thenes  is  now  publishing  in  London,  which  and  /Eschylus  instantly  died  of  the  blow,  in 
promises  to  equal  all  others  that  have  pre-jthe  69th  year  of  his  age,  456  B.C.  It  is  said 
ceded  it.]  Cic.  de  Oral,  i,  c.  4,  1.  2,  c.  5  3.  that  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Mara¬ 
is  Brut,  c  17. — Pint,  in  Demosth — Diog.  2  thon  in  elegiac  verses.  [The  best  edition  of  his 

aud  3. — Piin.  7,  c.  30. - A  philosopher,  works  is  that  of  Butler,  Cantab,  1809.  4  vols.  in 

disciple  of  Socrates,  who  wrote  several  dia-  4to,  and  8  vols.  in  8vo. — Many  of  his  tragedies 
logues,  some  of  which  bore  the  following  titles:  have  also  been  separately  edited  with  great 
Aspasia,  Pine  don,  Alcibiades,  Draco,  Erycia,  ability,  especially  by  Blouifield,  Cantab.  1812, 
Polyxnus,  Telauges,  &c.  The  dialogue  en-  &c] — Horat-  Art.  Poet.  278. —  Quintil.  10.  c. 

titled  Axiochus,  and  ascribed  to  Plato,  is  sup-  1. — Pi  in.  10,  c.  3. —  Vul.  Max.  9,  c.  12. _ - 

posed  to  be  his  composition.  The  best  edi-jThe  12th  perpetual  archon  of  Athens. - A 

tions  are,  that  of  Leovard,  1718,  with  the  notes  native  of  Cnidus,  teacher  of  rhetoric  to  Ci- 
of  Hor  rteus,  in  8vo.and  that  of  Fischer,  8vo. 'cero.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

Lips.  1786.  |  iEscuLApius,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis, 

/Eschrion,  a  Mitylenean  poet,  intimatejor  assomesay,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phle- 
with  Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  gias,  was  god  of  medicine.  After  his  union 

in  his  Asiatic  expedition. - An  iambic  poet  with  Coronis,  Apollo  set  a  crow  to  watch  her, 

of  Samos.  Athen . - A  physician  commended  and  was  soon  informed  that  she  admitted  the 

by  Galen.  A  treatise  of  his  on  husbandry  has  J  caresses  of  Ischys  of  /Emonia.  The  god,  in 
been  quoted  by  Pliny.  a  fit  of  anger,  destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning, 

/Eschylus,  an  excellent  soldier  and  poet  but  saved  the  infant  from  her  womb,  and  gave 
of  Athens,  son  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to  him  to  be  educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him 
Cynxgirus.  Hewas  in  the  Athenian  army  at 'the  art  of  medicine.  Some  authors  say,  that 
the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataaa.;  Coronis  left  her  father  to  avoid  the  discovery 
But  the  most  solid  fame  he  has  obtained,  is;of  herpregnancy,  and  that  she  exposed  her 
the  offspring  less  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  child  near  Epidaurus.  A  goat  of  the  flocks 
battle  than  of  his  writings.  Of  ninety  trage-iof  Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk,  and  the 
dies,  however,  the  fruit  of  his  ingenious  la- dog  who  kept  the  flock  stood  by  him  to  shel- 
bours,  40  of  which  were  rewarded  with  the. ter  him  from  injury.  He  was  found  by  the 
public  prize,  only  seven  have  come  safe  to  us  .'  master  of  the  flock,  who  went  in  search  of 
Prometheus  vinctus,  Se/item  duces  afiud jhis  stray  goat,  and  saw  his  Head  surrounded 
The  has,  PcrscS,  Agamemnon,  Chodfikorce,  I  with  resplendent  rays  of  light.  iEsculapius 
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■was  physician  to  the  Argonauts,  and  consi¬ 
dered  so  skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of 
plants,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor  as  well 
as  the  god  of  medicine.  He  restored  many 
to  life,  of  which  Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter, 
who  struck  Esculapius  with  thunder,  but 
Apollo,  angry  at  the  death  of  his  son,  killed 
the  Cyclops  who  made  the  thunderbolts. 
/Esculapius  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Pergamus, 
Athens,  Smyrna,  &c.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs, 
and  pigs,  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars,  and 
the  cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him. 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  462,  was  delivered  of  a 
plague,  and  built  a  temple  to  the  god  of  me¬ 
dicine,  who,  as  was  supposed,  had  come  there 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  hid  himself 
among  the  reeds  in  an  island  of  the  Tyber. 
/Esculapius  was  represented  with  a  large 
beard,  holding  in  his  hand  a  staff,  round  which 
was  wreathed  a  serpent ;  his  other  hand  was 
supported  on  the  head  of  a  serpent.  Ser¬ 
pents  are  more  particularly  sacred  to  him, 
not  only  as  the  ancient  physicians  used  them 
in  their  prescriptions,  but  because  they  were 
the  symbols  of  prudence  and  foresight,  so  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  medical  profession.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Epione,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  skill  in  medicine,  Machaon  and 
Podalirus;  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hy- 
giea,  goddess  of  health,  is  the  most  celebrated. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  lived  a  short 
time  after  the  Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes 
no  mention  of  him.  Homer.  II.  4,  v.  193. 
Hymn,  in  JEscul. — 4/iollod.  3,  c.  10. — A/iol- 
lon.  4,  Argon. — Hygin,  fab.  49. —  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  fab.  8 .—Pans.  2,  c.  11  and  27,  1.  7,  c.  23. 
&c. — Diod.  4. — Pindar.  Pyth.  3. — Lucian. 
Dial,  de  Saltat. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  8. — Cic  de 
JVat.  D.  3,c.  22,  says  there  were  three  of  this 
name;  the  1st,  a  son  of  Apollo,  worshipped 
in  Arcadia;  [the  2d,  the  brother  of  the  second 
Mercury,  the  3d,  a  man  who  first  introduced 
tooth-drawing  and  the  use  of  cathartics.] 
Esf.rnia,  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  in  Italy, 
[now  hernial]  Liy.  27,  c.  12. 

ZEsis,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  separates 
Umbria  from  Picenum.  [Now  the  lesi.] 
Eson,  son  of  Crethcus,  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon 
exiled  by  his  brother.  He  married  Alcimeda, 
by  whom  he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he 
intrusted  to  Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias. 
When  Jason  was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his 
father’s  kingdom  from  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  evasive  answers,  and  persuaded  him  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  vid.  Jason. 
At  his  return,  Jason  found  his  father  veiy  in¬ 
firm  ;  and  Medea,  vid  Medea ,  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  from  /Eson’s  veins,  and  re¬ 
filled  them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs 
which  she  had  gathered,  and  immediately  the 
old  man  recovered  the  vigour  and  bloom  of 
youth.  Some  say  that  Eson  killed  himself 
by  drinking  bull’s  blood  to  avoid  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Pelias.  Diod.  4. — Ahollod.  1,  c.  9. — 
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Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  285. — Hygin.  fab.  12.. - A 

river  of  Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name. 

EsOnTdes,  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  as 
being  descended  from  Eson. 

/Esopus,  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who, 
though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty 
by  the  sallies  of  his  genius.  He  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt, 
but  chiefly  resided  at  the  court  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  con¬ 
sult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  In  this  commission 
/Esop  behaved  with  great  severity,  and  sati¬ 
rically  compared  the  Delphians  to  floating 
sticks,  which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but 
are  nothing  when  brought  near.  The  Del¬ 
phians,  offended  with  his  sarcastic  remarks, 
accused  him  of  having  secreted  one  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  vessels  of  Apollo’s  temple,  and  threw 
him  down  from  a  rock,  561  B.  C.  Maximus 
Planudes  has  written  his  life  in  Greek ;  but 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer,  who 
falsely -asserts  that  the  mythologist  was  short 
and  deformed.  /Esop  dedicated  his  fables  to 
his  patron  Croesus  :  but  what  appears  now 
under  his  name,  is  no  doubt  a  compilation  of 
all  the  fables  and  apologues  of  wits  before  and 
after  the  age  of  /Esop,  conjointly  with  his 
own.  [The  best  editions  of  his  fables  are,  that 
of  Klotzius,  Lips.  1776. 8vo.  and  that  of  Ernes- 
ti.  Lips.  1731.  12mo.]  Plut.  in  Solon. — 

P/ued.  1,  fab.  2,  1.  2,  fab.  9. - Claudus,  an 

actor  on  the  Roman  stage,  very  intimate  with 
Cicero.  He  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 
His  son,  to  be  more  expensive,  melted  pre¬ 
cious  stones  to  drink  at  his  entertainments. 
Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  239. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  10, 
1.  9,  c.  1  .—P/in.  9,  c.  35,  1.  10,  c.  51. 

.^Cthalia,  or  Ilva,  now  Elba,  an  island 
between  Etruria  and  Corsica.  Plin.  3,  c.  6, 
1.  6,  c.  30. 

THiopiA,  an  extensive  country  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  [divided  by  the  ancients  into  Superior  and 
Inferior.  The  former  lav  to  the  south  of 
Egypt  and  answers  to  modern  Abyssinia,  the 
latter  corresponds  with  the  southern  regions 
of  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients  only  in  name. 
Homer  has  styled  the  /Ethiopians  the  most 
just  of  men  and  the  favourites  of  the  gods, 
who  feasted  among  them  for  12  days  each 
year  ]  Diod.  4,  says,  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  the  first  who  worshipped  the  gods, 
for  which,  as  some  suppose,  their  country 
had  never  been  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  253, 1.  9,  v.  651 — Juv.  2,  v.  23. 
—  Virg.  ccl.  6,  v. '68. — Plin.  6,  c.  29.  Paus. 
1,  c.  33. — Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  22.  II.  1,  v. 
423. 

A!th  r  a,  daughter  of  Pittheus  king  of  Tree  - 
zone,  had  Theseus  by  Egeus.  vid.  sEgeus. 
She  was  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
when  they  recovered  their  sister  Helen, 
whom  Theseus  had  stolen,  and  intrusted  to 
her  care.  vid.  Helen.  She  went  to  Troy 
with  Helen.  Homer.  II.  3,  v.  144. — Paus.  2, 
c.  31,  1.  5,  c.  19. — Hygin.  fab.  37  and  79.— 
Plut.  in  T/tcs. —  Ovid.  Her.  10,  V.  131. 
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/Ethusa,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Am- 
phitrite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of 
Eleuthere  and  two  sons.  Pans.  9,  c.  20. 

tion,  or  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andro¬ 
mache,  Hector’s  wife.  He  was  killed  at 
Thebes,  with  his  seven  sons,  by  the  Greeks. 

- A  famous  painter.  He  drew  a  painting 

of  Alexander  going  to  celebrate  his  nuptials 
with  Roxane.  This  p*5ece  was  much  valued, 
and  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  where  it  gained  so  much  applause 
that  the  president  of  the  games  gave  the 
painter  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cic.  Br. 
18. 

tna,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  called 
Gibcllo,  famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for 
about  3000  years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  in¬ 
tervals.  It  is  2  miles  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  measures  180  miles  round  at  the  base, 
with  an  ascent  of  30  miles.  Its  crater  forms 
a  circle  about  2  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a 
rich  scene  of  cultivated  fields  and  blooming 
vineyards.  Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentions 
an  eruption  of  JEtna;  and  the  silence  of 
Homer  on  the  subject  is  considered  as  a  proof 
that  the  fires  of  the  mountain  were  unknown 
in  his  age.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  860. —  Virg. 
sEn.  3,  v.  570. —  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  6, 1. 15,  v. 
340. — Ital.  14,  v.  59. 

aEtOlia,  a  country.  It  received  its  name 
from  /Etolus.  The  inhabitants  were  little 
known  in  Greece,  till  after  the  ruin  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  they  assumed  a  consequence  in 
the  country,  and  afterwards  made  themselves 
conspicuous  as  the  allies  of  Rome  and  as  its 
enemies,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Fulvius. 
JLiv.  26,  c.  24,  &c. — Flor.  2,  c.  9. — Strab.  8. 
and  10. — Mela.  2,  c.  3. — P/in.  4,  c.  2. — Paus. 
10,  c.  18. — Plut.  in  Flam. 

aEtglcs,  son  of  Endymion  of  Elis  and 
Iphianassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had 
Pleuron  and  Calydon.  Having  accidentally 
killed  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  he  left  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  came  to  settle  in  that  part  of  Greece 
which  has  been  called,  from  him,  rEtolia. 

■  ■Ajiollod.  1,  c.  7  and  9. - Paus.  5,  c.  1. 

1  iEx,  a  rocky  island  between  Tenedos  and 
'Chios.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

-  Afer,  an  inhabitant  of  Africa. - An  in¬ 

former  under  Tiberius  and  his  successors. 
He  became  also  known  as  an  orator  and  as 
the  preceptor  of  Quintilian,  and  was  made 
consul  by  Domitian.  He  died.  A.  D.  59. 

Luc.  Afranius,  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  compared  to  Menan¬ 
der,  whose  style  he  imitated.  Quint.  10,  c. 

1. —  Sueton.  JVer.  11. — Horat .  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57. 

— Cic.  de  jin.  1,  c.  3 — A.  Gelt.  13,  c.  8. - 

A  general  of  Pompey,  conquered  by  Caesar 
in  Spain.  Sueton.  in  Cas.  34 .—Plut.  in 
Pomfi.- - Q.  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  sa¬ 

tire  against  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death  in  the  Pisonian  conspiracy.  Tacit. 

- - Potitus,  a  plebeian,  who  said  before  Ca¬ 
ligula,  that  he  woukl-willinglv  die  if  the  em- 
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peror  could  recover  from  the  distemper  he 
laboured  under.  Caligula  recovered,  and 
Afranius  was  put  to  death  that  he  might  not 
forfeit  his  word.  Dio. 

Africa,  called  Libya  by  the  Greeks,  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  greatest  peninsula  of  the  universe,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south  and 
west  by  the  ocean.  [In  its  greatest  length  it 
extends  4300  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth 
it  is  3500  miles.  Very  little  of  this  division  of 
the  globe  was  known  to  the  ancients,  except 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  interior  they  thought  uninhabitable  from 
the  excessive  heat,  or  peopled  it  with  fabulous 
monsters,  of  which  Africa  was  proverbially 

the  nurse.] - There  is  a  part  of  Africa, 

called  Profirm ,  which  [corresponds  with  the 
modern  Tunis  '] 

Africanus,  a  blind  poet  commended  by 
Ennius. - A  Christian  writer,  who  flourish¬ 

ed  A.  D.  222.  In  his  chronicle,  which  was 
universally  esteemed,  he  reckoned  5500  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  age  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Nothing  remains  of  this  work, 
but  what  Eusebius  has  preserved.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Origen,  Africanus  proved,  that  the 
history  of  Susanna  is  suppositious ;  and  in  an¬ 
other  to  Aristides,  still  extant,  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradictions  that 
appear  in  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  who  wrote  nine  books,  in  which  he 
treats  of  physic,  agriculture,  &c _ -A  law¬ 

yer,  disciple  to  Papinian,  and  intimate  with 

the  emperor  Alexander. - The  surname  of 

the  Scipios,  from  the  conquest  of  Africa. 
vid.  Scipio. 

AfrIcum  mare,  is  that  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Agamedes  and  Trophonics,  two  archi¬ 
tects  who  made  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  for  which  they  demanded  of  the 
god,  whatever  gift  was  most  advantageous 
tor  a  man  to  receive.  Three  days  after  they 
were  found  dead  in  their  bed.  Plut.  de  cons. 
adAfiol. — Cic.  Tusc.  1,47. — Paus. 9,c.  11.  and 
37,  gives  a  different  account. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argos, 
was  brother  t.  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Plisthe- 
nes,  the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them 
sons  of  Atreus,  which  is  false  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  occ.  vid.  Plis- 
thenes.  When  Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother 
Thyestes  seized  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and 
removed  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who 
fled  to  Polyphidus  king  of  Sicyon,  and  hence 
to  (Eneus,  king  of  .-Etolia,  where  they  were 
educated.  Agamemnon  married  Clytemnes- 
tra,  and  Menelaus  Helen,  both  daughters  of 
Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  who  assisted  them 
to  recover  their  father’s  kingdom.  After  the 
banishment  of  the  usurper  to  Cythcra,  Aga¬ 
memnon  established  himself  at  Myceme, 
whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
at  Sparta,  When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris, 
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Agamemnon  was  elected  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Grecian  forces  going  against  T roy ; 
and  he  showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  fur¬ 
nishing  100  ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the 
people  of  Arcadia.  The  fleet  was  detained 
at  Aulis,  where  Agamemnon  sacrificed  his 
daughter  to  appease  Diana,  vid.  Ijihigenia. 
During  the  Trojan  war,  Agamemnon  behav 
ed  with  much  valour;  but  his  quarrel  with 
Achilles,  whose  mistress  he  took  by  force,  was 
disastrous  to  the  Greeks,  vid  Briscis.  Af¬ 
ter  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Cassandra  fell  to  his 
share,  and  foretold  him  that  his  wife  would 
put  him  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to  this, 
and  returned  to  Argos  with  Cassandra.  Cly- 
temnestra,  with  her  adulterer  /Eg.stlnis,  (vid. 
JEgisthus,)  prepared  tomurder  him ;  and  as 
lie  came  from  the  bath,  to  embarrass  him,  she 
gave  him  a  tunic  whose  sleeves  were  sewed 
together,  and  while  he  attempted  toput  it  on, 
she  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a  stroke 
of  a  hatchet  and  /Egisthus  seconded  her 
blows. — His  death  was  revenged  by  his  son 
Orestes,  vid.  Clytemncstra,  Menelaus  and 
Orestes.  Homer.  II.  1,  2,  8cc.  Od.  4,  &c. 
—Ovid,  de  Rem.  Jim.  v.  777.— Met.  12,  v.  30. 
— Hygin.  fab.  88  and  97. — Slrab.  8. —  Inucyd. 
1,  c.  9. — JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  26. — Dictys  Crct. 
1, 2, 6ic. — Dares  Phryg. — Sofihocl.in Elect. — 
jE uripid.  in  Orest. — 'Senec.  in  Jig. — Paus.  2, 
c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  40,  8cc. —  Virg.  JEn  6,  v.  833.— 
Mela ,  2,  c.  3. 

Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Boeotia, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into 
the  Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses, 
who,  from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes. — 
[Ovid.  (Fast.  5,  7.)  makes  Hippocrene  and 
Aganippe  the  same;  but  Solinus  and  others 
distinguish  them, and  ascribe  their  being  unit¬ 
ed  to  poetic  license.] — Paus.  9,  c.  29. — Pro- 
pert.  2,  cl.  3. —  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  312. — Plin. 
4,  c.  7. 

AgapEnor,  the  son  of  Ancxus,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Lycurgqs,  who  after  the  ruin  of  1’roy, 
was  carried  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  built  Paphos.  Paus.  8,  c.  5— Homer.  It. 

AgarEni,  a  people  of  Arabia.  Trajan 
destroyed  their  city,  called  Agurum.  Strab. 
16. 

.  Agarista,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  was 
courted  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece.  She 
married  Megacles.  /Elian .  V.  II.  12,  c.  24. 

• — Herodot.  6,  c.  126,  8cc. - A  daughter  of 

Hippocrates,  who  married  Xantippus.  She 
dreamed  that  she  had  brought  forth  a  lion, 
and  some  time  after  became  mother  of  Peri¬ 
cles. — Pint,  in  Pericl. — Herodot.  6,  c.  131. 

AgasIcles,  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of 
Archidamus,  and  one  of  the  Proclidx.  He 
used  to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  govern  his 
subjects  as  a  father  governs  his  children. 
Paus.  3,  c.  7. — Pint,  in  Jlpoph. 

Agasus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
[supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Porto  Greco.'] 
Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

AgAtha,  a  town  of  France,  now  Agdc  in 
Languedoc.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

AgatharchIdes,  a  Samian  philosopher 
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and  historian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  stones, 
and  a  history  of  Persia  and  PhcEnice,  besides 
an  account  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  Europe,  and 
Asia.  Some  make  him  a  native  of  Cnidus, 
and  add  that  he  flourished  about  177  B.  C. 
Jose/di.  cont.  jlp. 

AgAthias,  a  Greek  historian  of  /Eolia. 
A  poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
of  whose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  five 
books.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Anthologia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  of 
that  of  Procopius.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1660. 

AgAtho,  [an  Athenian  tragic  and  comic 
poet,  the  disciple  of  Prodicus  and  Socrates. 
There  is  now  nothing  extant  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  except  a  few  quotations  preserved  by 
Aristotle,  Athenxus,  2Elian,  and  others  ] 

AgathoclEa,  a  beautiful  courtezan  of 
Egypt.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  destroyed  his 
wife  Eurydice  to  marry  her.  She,  with  her 
brother,  long  governed  the  kingdom,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  murder  the  king’s  son.  Plut.  in 
Cleon. — Justin,  30,  c.  1. 

Agalhocles,  a  fyrant  of  Sicily,  son 
of  a  potter,  who,  by  entering  in  the  Si¬ 
cilian  army,  arrived  to  the  greatest  hon¬ 
ours,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  He  reduced  all  Sicily  under  his  pow¬ 
er,  but -being  defeated  at  Hirnera  by  the 
Carthaginians,  lie  carried  the  war  into  Africa, 
where,  for  four  years,  he  extended  his  con¬ 
quests  over  his  enemy.  He  afterwards  pass¬ 
ed  into  Italy,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Crotona.  He  died  in  his  72d  year,  B.  C-  289, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years  of  mingled  prosper¬ 
ity  and  adversity.  Plut.  in  Apopth. — Justin. 

22  and  23. — Polyb.  15. — Diod.  18,  8cc, - A 

son  of  Lysimachus,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Getx.  He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Ly- 
sandra  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  in  his  old  age,  married  Ar-inoc,  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  Lvsander,  After  her  husband’s  death, 
Arsinoe,  fearful  for  her  children,  attempted  to 
murder  Agathocles.  Some  say  that  she  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  killed  him  because  he 
flighted  her.  When  Agathocles  was  dead, 
283  B.  C.  Lysandra  fled  to  Selcucus.  Strab. 
13.— Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  and  Demetr. — Paus.  1, 
c.  9  and  lO. — A  Grecian  historian  of  Babylon, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  Cyzicus.  Cic.  de 
div.  1,  c.  24. - 

AgAthon,  vid.  Agatho. 

Agathyrsi,  an  effeminate  nation  of  Scyr- 
thia,  vvhohad  their  wivesin  common.  [They 
pretended  to  be  descended  from  Agathyrsis, 
the  son  of  Hercules  the  Libyan.]  Herodot. 
4,  c.  10. —  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  146, 

Agave, daughtcrof  Cadmus  and  Hermionc. 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Penthcus, 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanals 
vid.  Pcnt/ieus.  She  is  said  to  have  killed  her 
husband  in  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  ! 
She  received  divine  honours  after  death,  be 
cause  she  had  contributed  to  the  education  of 
Bacchus.  Thcocrit.  26. —  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v 
725.—  Lucan.  1,  v,  574. — Staf.  Theb.  11.  \ 
318. — AJiollod.  3,  c.  4, 
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Aghestis,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia, 
[near  the  city  of  Pessinus.  had  a  double 
summit,  one  of  which  was  called  Agdis- 
tis,  and  hence  the  name  Agdistis  applied 
to  Cybele.  Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  6. 
part  .3,  p.  63.] 

Agelastcs,  a  surname  of  Crassus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  rich  Crassus.  He  only 
laughed  once  in  his  life,  and  this,  it  is  said  was 
upon  seeing  an  ass  eat  thistles.  Cic.  de  fin. 
5. — Plin.  7,  c.  IP.— The  word  is  also  applied 
to  Pluto,  from  the  sullen  and  melancholy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  countenance. 

Agelaus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
from  whom  Croesus  was  descended. — A/iol- 

lod.  2,  c.  7. - A  servant  of  Priam,  who 

preserved  Paris  when  exposed  on  mount  Ida. 
Id.  3,  c.  12. 

AgendIcom,  now  Sens,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
the  capital  of  the  Senones.  [Called  Agedicu  m 
by  Ptolemy,  and  by  others  Agradicum.]  Cces. 
bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  44. 

AgEnor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  son  of 
Neptune  and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus. 
lie  married  Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had 
Cadmus,  Phcenix,  Cilix,  and  Europa.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  G.—Ital.  1,  v.  15, 1. 17,  v.  58.— Ahol- 
lod.  2,  c.  1, 1.  o,  c.  1. 

Agesander,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes  [one  of 
the.  three  who  jointly  executed  the  famous 
group  of  Laocoon.  He  flourished  about  the 
88th  Olympiad — His  name  stands  first  upon 
the  plinth  of  the  group.] 

AGESiAS.a  platonic  philosopher  who  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  Pto¬ 
lemies  forbade  him  to  continue  his  lectures, 
because  his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that 
many  of  his  auditors  committed  suicide. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agida;,  was  son  of  Doryssus,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign, Lycur- 
gus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Herodot.  7, 

c.  204. — Paus.  3,  c.  2. - A  son  of  Archida- 

mus  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidx,  made  king 
in  preference  to  his  nephew  Leotychides.  He 
made  war  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  king 
of  Persia  with  success ;  but  iu  the  midst  of 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  he  was  recalled  home 
to  oppose  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  who 
desolated  his  country  ;  and  his  return  was  so 
expeditious  that  he  passed  in  thirty  days  over 
that  tract  of  country  which  had  taken  up  a 
whole  year  of  Xerxes  expedition.  He  defeat¬ 
ed  his  enemies  at  Coronea ;  [but  the  Spar¬ 
tans  were  in  turn  defeated  at  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminon- 
das.]  Though  deformed,  small  of  stature, 
and  lame,  he  was  brave,  and  greatness  of  soul 
compensated  for  all  the  imperfections  of  na¬ 
ture,  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as  of  mili¬ 
tary  discipline ;  and  when  he  went,  in  his 
80th  year,  to  assist  Tachus  king  of  Egypt, 
the  servants  of  the  monarch  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  the  Lacedxmonian  general 
was  eating  with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground, 
bareheaded,  and  without  any  covering  to  re¬ 
pose  upon.  Agesilaus  died  on  his  return  from 
£>vpt.  after  a  reign  [of  41  years  and  in  the 
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8-ltii  year  of  his  age,]  and  his  remains  were 
embalmed  and  brought  to  Lacedaemon.  Jus- 
tin.  6,  c  1. — Pint  and  C.  JVe/i.invit.— Paus. 
3,  c.  9,—Xcno/ih.  Orat,  firo.  Ages. A  bro¬ 
ther  of  Themistocles,  who  was  sent  as  a  sj>y 
into  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  stabbed  Mar- 
donius  instead  of  Xerxes.  Plut.  in  Parall. 

Agesipolis,  1st,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son 
of  Pausanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Mantineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and 
wasi  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus, 
B.  C.  380.  Paus.  3,  c.  5, 1. 8,  c.  8.  Xenofih.  3. 

Hist.  Grcec. - 2d,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king 

of  Sparta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes,  2d, 
B.  C.  370.  Paus.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c  5. 

Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  kine:  Aais. 
Plut.  in  Agid. 

Aggkammes,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Ganga- 
rides.  His  father  was  a  hair-dresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  to  her  children,  to  gratify  her 
passion.  He  killed  them,  to  raise  Aggrammes, 
his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  Curt.  9, 
c.  2. 

AgIdje,  the  descendants  of  Eurysthenes, 
who  shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the 
Proclidx  ;  the  name  is  derived  from  Agis  son 
of  Eurysthenes.  The  family  became  extinct 
in  the  person  of  Cleomenes  son  of  Leonidas. 
- Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  682. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father, 
Eurysthenes,  and  after  a  reign  of  one  year, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Echestratus,  B.  C. 
1058.  Paus.  3,  c.  2. Another  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  who  waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens, 
and  restored  liberty  to  many  Greek  cities. 
He  attempted  to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  but  in  vain ;  the  perfidy  of 
tnends,  who  pretended  to  second  his  views, 
brought  him  into  difficulties,  and  he  was  at  last 
dragged  from  a  temple,  where  lie  had  taken 
refuge,  to  a  prison,  where  he  was  strangled  by 

order  of  the  Ephori.  Plut.  in  Agid. _ - 

Another,  son  of  Archidamus,  who  signalized 
himself  in  the  war  which  the  Spartans  waged 
against  Epidaurus.  Pie  obtained  a  victory  at 
-iantinea,  and  was  successful  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war.  Pie  reigned  27  years.  T/ui- 

cyd  3  and  4. — Paus.  3,  c.  8  and  JO. _ - 

Another,  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  endeavoured  to  deliver  Greece  from  the 
empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  and  slain  by  Antipater,  Alexander’s 
general,  and  5,300  Lacedaemonians  perished 
with  him.  Curt.  6,  c.  l.—Diod  17. — Justin, 

2,  c.  1,  &c. - Another,  son  of  Eudamidas, 

killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Mantineans. 
Paus.  8,  c.  10 - A  poet  of  Argos,  who  'ac¬ 

companied  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  said  that 
Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda,  would  give 
way  to  his  hero,  w'hen  a  god.  Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

AglAia,  one  of  the  graces,  called  some¬ 
times  Pasiphae.  Her  sisters  were  Euphros- 
yne  and  Thalia,  and  they  were  all  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Eurvnome.  Paus.  9,  c, 
35.  i 

Agt.aoxice,  daughter  of  Hegemon,  w5n 
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acquainted  with  astronomy  and  eclipses, 
whence  she  boasted  of  her  power  to  draw  the 
moon  from  heaven.  Plut.  de  Orac.  defect. 

Aglaophon,  an  excellent  Greek  painter, 
Plin.  32,  c.  S. 

Aglauros,  or  Agraulos,  daughter  of 
Erechtheus  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was 
changed  into  a  stone  by  Mercury.  Some 
make  her  daughter  of  Cecrops.  vid.  Herse. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  12, 

AglAus,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  oracle  more  happy  titan  Gy- 
ges  king  of  Lydia.  Plin.  7,  c.  46. —  Val.  Max. 
7,  c.  1. 

Agno,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju¬ 
piter.  She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lycsus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun¬ 
tain  with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. — 
Paus.8,  c.  31,  &c. 

AgnodicE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  dis¬ 
guised  her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was 
taught  by  Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her 
sex  to  her  patients.  This  brought  her  into 
so  much  practice,  that  the  males  of  her  pro¬ 
fession,  who  were  now  out  of  employment, 
accused  her  before  the  Areopagus  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judges, 
and  a  law  was  immediately  made  to  empow¬ 
er  all  freeborn  women  to  learn  midwifery. 
Hygin.  fab.  174. 

Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesianiwar  he  went  against  Potidxa,  but  aban¬ 
doned  his  expedition  through  disease.  He 
built  Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled 
to  Brasidas,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
founder,  forgetful  of  Agnon.  Thucijd.  2,  3, 
8c  c. 

AgnonIdes,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Pirxus  to 
Nicanor.  When  the  people  recollected  what 
services  Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they 
raised  him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accu¬ 
ser.  Plut.  and  JVe/i.  in  Phocion. 

AgGnalia  and  Agonia, festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of 
Janus,  or  Agonius.  They  were  instituted  by 
Numa,  and  on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priest 
used  to  offer  a  ram.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  347,  _ 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5. 

Agones  CapitolIni,  games  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill  [in¬ 
stituted  by  Domitian.]  Prizes  were  proposed 
for  agility  and  strength,  as  well  as  for  poeti¬ 
cal  and  literary  compositions.  The  poet  Sta¬ 
tius  publicly  recited  there  his  Thebaid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

Agonius,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presided 
over  the  actions  of  men.  'lid.  Agonalia. 

Agoracritus,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos',  who 
made  a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of 
Athens,  B.  C.  150. 

Agoranomi,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  in¬ 
spected  whatever  was  exposed  to  salp 
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Agor  axis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges, 
Arrian,  de  hid.  [according  to  Rennell,  the 
Gagra,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mannert,  more 
properly  the  Ganvrah.'] 

Agoreus,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among 
the  Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the 
markets.  Pans.  1,  c.  15. 

Agra,  a  place  of  Bceotia  where  the  Ilissus 
rises.  Diana  was  called  Agrxa,  because  she 
hunted  there. 

Agrxgas  or  AcrXgas,  a  river,  town, and 
mountain  of  Sicily  :  called  also,  Agrigentum. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  people  of  Gela, 
who  were  a  Rhodian  colony.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.  703. — Diod.  11. 

Agraria  lex  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which 
they  had  gained  by  conquest  [and  for  limiting 
the  quantity  of  ground  possessed  by  each  per¬ 
son,  to  a  certain  number  of  acres.]  It  was 
first  proposed  A.  U.  C.  268,  by  the  consul  Sp. 
Cassius  Vicellinus,  and  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
This  produced  dissentions  between  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  Cassius,  upon  seeing  the 
ill  success  of  the  new  regulations  he  proposed, 
offered  to  distribute  among  the  people,  the 
money  which  was  produced  from  the  corn  of 
Sicily,  after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in 
Rome.  This  act  of  liberality  the  people  re¬ 
fused,  and  tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-esta¬ 
blished  in  the  state,  [yid.  Cassius.]  It  was 
proposed  a  second  time  A.  U.  C.  377  by  the 
tribune  LiciniusStilo ;  but  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  so  great  were  the  tumults  which 
followed,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  senators  fin¬ 
ed  for  their  opposition.  Mutius  Scxvola,  A. 
U.  C.  620,  persuaded  the  tribune  Tiberius 
Gracchus  to  propose  it  a  third  time ;  and 
though  Octavius  his  colleague  in  the  tribune- 
ship,  opposed  it,  yet  Tiberius  made  it  pass 
into  a  law,  after  much  altercation,  and  com¬ 
missioners  were  authorized  to  make  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  lands.  [The  prosecution  of  this 
matter,  however,  brought  the  republic  to  the 
brink  of  destruction,  and  cost  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  the  Gracchi,  their  lives.  Their  efforts 
were  of  little  avail,  as  the  laws  they  laboured 
to  introduce,  were  gradually  abolished  after 
their  death.] 

Agraulia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Agraulos.  The  Cyprians  also  observed 
these  festivals,  by  offering  human  victims. 

Agraulos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops _ A 

surname  of  Minerva. 

Agrianes,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  9 - [now,  the  Ergene.]  Id.  5.  c.  16. 

Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  public  and  private  virtues. 
He  was  governor  of  Britain,  and  first  disco¬ 
vered  it  to  be  an  island.  Domitian  envied 
his  virtues ;  he  recalled  him  from  the  pro¬ 
vince  he  had  governed  with  equity  and  mode¬ 
ration,  and  ordered  him  to  enter  Rome  in  the 
night,  that  no  triumph  might  be  granted  to 
him.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  without  betray¬ 
ing  an j'  resentment,  he  retired  to  a  peaceful 
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solitude,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Society  of 
a  few  friends.  He  died  in  his  56th  year,  A. 
D.  93.  [He  is  supposed  to  have  been  poison¬ 
ed  by  the  tyrant.]  Tacit,  in  Agric. 

Agrigentum,  now  Girgenti,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  18  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  by  a  Rhodian  colony  [from  Gela.]  The 
inhabitants  were  famous  for  their  Hospitality, 
and  for  their  luxurious  manner  of  living.  In 
its  flourishing  situation,  Agrigentum  contain  ■ 
ed  200,000  inhabitants,  who  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  the  superior  power  of  Syracuse. 
The  government)  was  monarchical,  but  after¬ 
wards  a  democracy  was  established.  The 
famous  Phalaris  usurped  the  sovereignty, 
which  was  also  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians.  Agrigentum  can  now 
boast  of  more  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  any  other  town  in  Sicily.  Polyb.  9.  Strab. 
6. — Diod.  13.  Virg.  TEn.  3,  v.  707. — Si/.  It. 
14,  v.  211. 

Agrionia,  annual  festivals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  celebrated  generally  in  the  night. 
They  were  instituted,  as  some  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  the  god  was  attended  with  wild  beasts. 

M.  Agrippa  Vipsanius,  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man,  who  obtained  a  victory  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the 
battles  of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  be¬ 
haved  with  great  valour.  He  advised  his 
imperial  friend  to  re-establish  the  republican 
government  at  Rome,  but  he  was  over-ruled 
by  Mecxnas.  In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and 
Germany  he  obtained  several  victories,  but 
refused  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  turned 
his  liberality  towards  the  embellishing  of 
Rome,  and  the  raising  of  magnificent  build¬ 
ings,  one  of  which  the  Pantheon,  still  exists. 
[When  Augustus  was  dangerously  ill  in  the 
s  ear  before  Christ  23.  he  Committed  his  ring 
to  Agrippa,  which  being  considered  as  a  pre¬ 
ference  of  him  for  his  successor,  offended 
Marcellus,  and  rendered  it  nescessary  on  the 
recovery  of  Augustus  to  remove  Agrippa 
from  court  by  an  honourable  exile  to  the  rich 
government  of  Syria.  Upon  the  death  of 
Marcellus,  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  married  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  and  Marcellus’s  widow.  After  this 
he  performed  important  services  to  the  em¬ 
pire  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  countries  of 
the  East.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  fever  in  Campania,  which  soon  termi¬ 
nated  in  his  death,  A.  U.  C.742.  B.  C.  12,  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  age,]  his  body  was  placed  in 
the  tomb  which  Agustus  bad  prepared  for 
himself.  He  had  been  married  three  times, 
to  [Cxcilia  Attica]  daughter  of  Atticus,  to 
Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  to  Julia, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Caius,  and 
Lucius  Cxsares,  Posthumus  Agrippa,  Agrip¬ 
pina,  and  Julia.  His  son,  C.  Cxsar  Agrippa, 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made  consul, 
by  the  flattery  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the 
age  of  14  or  15.  This  promising  youth  went 
to  Armenia,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  from 
the  treacherous  hand  of  Lollius,  the  governor 
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of  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  lie  Jam 
guished  for  a  little  timo,  and  died  in  Lydia, 
His  younger  brother,  L.  Cxsar  Agrippa,  was 
likewise  adopted  by  his  grandfather  Augus¬ 
tus;  but  he  was  soon  after  banished  to  Cam¬ 
pania,  for  using  seditious  language  against  his 
benefactor.  In  the  7th  year  of  his  exile  he 
would  have  been  recalled  had  not  Livia  and 
Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  partiality  of  Augus¬ 
tus  for  him,  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
his  26th  year.  He  has  been  called  ferocious 
and  savage ;  and  he  gave  himself  the  name  of 
Neptune,  because  he  was  fond  of  fishing. 
[One  of  his  servants  assumed  his  name  after 
his  death,  and  raised  commotions.]  Virg. 
JEn.  8,  v.  682. — Horat.l,  od.  6. — —Sylvius,  a 
son  of  Tiberinus  Sylvius,  king  of  Latiurn. 
He  reigned  S3  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Romulus  Sylvius.  Dionys.  Hal  1,  c. 

8. - Herodes,  son  of  Aristobulus,  grandson 

of  the  Great  Herod.  [He  was  brought  up 
at  Rome  with  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius,  but 
having  reduced  himself  to  penury  by  his  pro¬ 
fusion,  he,  upon  the  death  of  Drusus,  retired 
to  Judxa.  Here  he  attached  himself  to  Caius 
Cxsar,  but  having  offended  Tiberius  by  some 
expressions,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
loaded  with  chains.]  When  Calfgula  ascend¬ 
ed  the  throne,  hisfavourite  was'released,  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  chain  of  gold  as  heavy  as  that 
which  had  lately  confined  him,  and  made 
king  of  Judxa.  He  was  a  popular  character 
with  the  Jews;  and  it  is  said,  that  while  they 
were  flattering  him  with  the  appellation  of 
God,  an  angel  of  God  struck  him  with  the 
lousy  disease,  of  which  he  died,  A.  D.  43. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces. 
He  was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was  before 
him  that  St.  Paul  pleaded.  Juv.  6,  v.  156. — • 

Tacit.  2.  Hist.  c.  81. - Menenius,  a  Roman 

general,  who  obtained  a  triumph  over  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  appeased  the  populace  of  Rome  by  the 
well  known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs,  and 
[favoured  the  erection  of]  the  new  office  of 
tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  261.  He 
died  poor,  but  universally  regretted  ;  his  fune¬ 
ral  was  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  "from 
whom  also  his  daughters  received  dowries-. 
Liv.  2,  c.  32.  Ttor.  1,  c.  23. - A  mathe¬ 

matician  in  the  reign  of  Domitian;  he  was  ama¬ 
tive  of  Bithynia. 

Agrippina,  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  Th&  em¬ 
peror  repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.  Suetor.. 

in  Tib.7. - A  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grand- daughter  to  Augustus.  She  marx-ied 
Germanicus,  whom  she  accompanied  into  Sy¬ 
ria;  and  when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carried 
his  ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer, 
who  stabbed  himself.  She  fell  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  to  an  is¬ 
land,  where  she  died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of 
bread.  She  left  nine  children,  and  was  uni¬ 
versally  distinguished  for  intrepidity  and  con¬ 
jugal  affection.  Tacit.  1,  'Ann.  c.  2.  8cc.— - 
Sueton.  in  Ttb.  52.  —Julia,  daughter  of  Ger- 

or 
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vnani'cus  and  Agrippina,  married  Domithisl 
JEnobarbus,  by  whom  she  had  Nero.  After 
her  husband’s  death  she  married  her  uncle 
the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  destroyed 
to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne.  After 
many  cruelties  and  much  licentiousness,  she 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  and  as 
she  expired,  she  exclaimed,  “strike  the  belly 
which  could  give  birth  to  such  a  monster.” 
She  died  A.  D.  59.  [She  was  a  female  ot 
most  abandoned  character,  her  crimes  were 
of  the  darkest  hue,  and  her  memory  is  de¬ 
serving  of  universal  detestation.]  She  left 
memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in  the  com 
position  of  his  annals.  The  town  which  she 
built,  where  she  was  born,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  Agrippina  Colon ia,  is 
the  modern  Cologne.  Tacit.  Ann.  5,  c.  75, 1. 
12,  c.  7,  22,  &c. 

AgrIus,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  bro 
ther  Giueus  from  the  throne.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  expelled  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  GEneus,  upon  which  he  killed  himself.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  175  and  242 — Apoilod.  1,  c.  7. — Ho¬ 
mer.  It.  14,  v.  117. 

Agrol  as,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athens 
with  walls,  except  that  part  which  after¬ 
wards  vvas  repaired  by  Cimon.  Pans.  1,  c.28. 

Agron,  a  king  of  Illyria,  who,  after  con¬ 
quering  the  dEtoliuns,  drank  to  such  excess 
that  he  died  instantly,  B  C.  231.  Polyb.  2,  c. 
4. 

Agrot  era,  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of  goats 
offered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  institut¬ 
ed  by  Callimachus  the  Polemarcb,  who  vow¬ 
ed  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  so  many  goats 
as  there  might  be  enemies  killed  in  a  battle 
which  lie  was  going  to  fight  against  the  troops 
of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica.  The 
quantity  of  the  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  goats  could  not  be  procured; 
therefore  they  were  limited  to  500  every 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Per¬ 
sians  slain  in  battle. - A  temple  of  TEgira 

in  Peloponnesus  erected  to  the  goddess  under 
this  name.  Paus.  7,  c.  26. 

Agyieus,  from  ayma,  a  street,  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens.  Herat  A, 
oil.  6. 

Agylla,  a  town  of  Etruria,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Pelasgians,  and  governed  by  Mezen- 
tius  when  iEneas  came  to  Italy.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  called  Came,  by  the  Lydians,  who 
took  possession  of  it.  [It  is  now  L'cr  VuteriA 
Virg.  JEn  7,  v.  652, 1.  8,  v.  479. 

Agyrxus,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  assisted  by 
Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians.  Diod 
14. 

Agyrium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodo¬ 
rus  the  historian  was  born.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Agyrincnscs.  [It  is  now,  San  Fi¬ 
lippo  d’ Argir one. ]  Diod.  14. — Cic.  in  Terr  i 
c.  65.  ’ 

AgyrIus,  an  Athenian  general  who  sue-  , 
ceedcd  Thrasybulus.  Diod.  11.  j 

Aha  la,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  ; 
Rome-  1 
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j  Ahexobarbus.  vid.  Aviobarbus. 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamon  by  Pciiboca  or  Erl  - 
bcea  daughter  of  Alcathous,  was  next  to 
Achilles  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom 
.it  parting  he  exchanged  arms.  After  the 
death  ct  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed 
their  claim  to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero. 
When  they  were  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax 
was  so  enraged,  that  [he  became  bereaved  of 
his  understanding,]  and  slaughtered  a  whole 
flock  of  sheep,  supposing  them  to  be  the  sons 
of  Atreus  [and  the  Greeks,]  who  had  given 
the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  stabbed  himself 
with  his  sword.  The  blood  which  ran  to  the 
ground  from  the  wound,  was  changed  into  the 
flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  Paris  in  battle,  others,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  body  was  buried 
[on  the  promontory  ofSigaeum,]  and  his  tomb 
was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Hercules,  according  to  some  authors,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon,  who  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son,  with  a  skin  as 
impenetrable  as  the  skin  of  the  Nemxanlion, 
which  he  then  wore.  His  prayers  were  heard. 
Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  promised 
to  grant  the  petition,  and  when  Ajax  was 
born,  Hercules  wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion’s 
skin,  which  rendered  his  body  invulnerable, 
except  that  part  which  was  left  uncovered  by 
a  hole  in  the  skin,  through  which  Hercules 
hung  his  quiver.  This  vulnerable  part  vvas 
in  his  breast,  or  as  some  say  behind  his  neck. 
Q.  Ccilab.  1  and  4 .— Apoilod.  3,  c.  10  and  13. 
— Philos  tr.  in  Heroic,  c.  12. — Pindar.  1st  lint. 
6.— Homer.  II.  1,  ls?c.  Or/.  11, — Diclijs.  Cret. 
5.— ‘Dares.  Phry.  9.—  Ovid.  Met.  13. — Horat. 
2,  Sat.  3,  v.  J  97. — Hygin.  fab.  107  and  242. — 

Pans,  l,  c.  35,  1.  5~, ‘  c.  19, - The  son  of 

pilous  king  of  Locris,  wassurnamed  Doc/ian, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  son  of  Telamon. 
He  went  with  40  ships  to  the  Trojan  war,  as 
being  one  of  Helen’s  suitors.  The  night  that 
1  roy  was  taken,  he  offered  violence  to  Cas¬ 
sandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva’s  temple;  and 
lor  this  offence,  as  lie  returned  home,  the 
goddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  power  of  tempests  from 
Neptune,  destroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax 
swain  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  was  safe  in 
spite  ot  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  offended 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his  tri¬ 
dent,  and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with 
part  of  the  rock  and  was  drowned.  Ilis  body 
was  afterwards  found  by  the  Greeks,  and 
black  sheep  offered  on  his  tomb.  According 
to  Virgil’s  account,  Minerva  seized  him  in  a 
whirlwind,  and  dashed  him  against  a  rock, 
where  he  expired,  consumed  by  thunder. 

•S'-  H.n.  1,  v.  43,  &c. — Homer.  It.  2,  13, 
t27c.  Od.  4, —Hygin.  fab.  116  and  273— 
I  hilostr.  Ico.  2,  c.  13. — Sencc.  in  Again. — . 
Herat,  epod.  10,  v.  13. — Paus.  10,  c.  26  and 
M —  1  be  two  Ajaces  were,  as  some  suppose, 
placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  Lcuce,  a 
separate  place  reserved  only  for  the  bravest 
heroes  of  antiquity. 
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:  AidPneus,  a  surname  of  Pluto.— — Aking 
of  the  Molossi,  who  imprisoned  Theseus,  be¬ 
cause  he  and  Pirithous  attempted  to  ravish 
his  daughter  Proserpine,  near  the  Acheron ; 
whence  arose  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
descent  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  hell. 

Pint,  in  T/ies. - A  river  near  Trov.  Pav.s. 

10,  c.  12. 

Aimylus,  son  of  Ascanius,  was,  according 
to  some,  the  progenitor  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  /Emilii  in  Rome. 

Aius  Locutius,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Ro 
mans  erected  an  altar,  from  the  following 
circumstance:  one  of  the  common  people, 
called  Ceditius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that 
as  he  passed  one  night  through  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  City,  a  voice  n  ore  than  human 
near  Vesta’s  temple,  told  him  that  Rome 
would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His 
information  was  neglected,  but  his  veracity 
was  proved  by  the  event ;  and  Camillus,  af¬ 
ter  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  built  a  temple 
to  that  supernatural  voice  which  had  given 
Rome  warning  of  the  approaching  calamity, 
under  the  name  of  Aius  Locutius. 

Alabanda,  es,  or  orum,  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  [south  of  the  river  Mreander.  Pococke, 
and  aitdr  him  Chandler,  have  located  it  near 
the  small  village  of  Karpuseli.  Its  inhabitants 
were  called  Alabandi,  Alabandii,  and  Ala 
bandenses.]  The  name  is  derived  from 
Alabandus,  a  deity  worshipped  there.  Cic. 
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taiy  valour,  tmd  during  his  reign  he  kept  the 
Roman  empire  in  continual  alarms.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  1 3  years,  A.  D.  410. 

AlarOdii,  a  nation  near  Pontus.  Hem- 
dot.  3,  c.  94. 

Alastor,  one  of  Pluto’s  horses  when  he 
carried  away  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  Rapt. 
Pros.  1,  v.  286. 

Alaudj®,  soldiers  of  one  of  Cxsar’s  legions 
in  Gaul.  Sueton  in  Jul.  24. 

Alazon,  a  river  [of  Albania,  rising  in 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  flowing  into  the  Cy¬ 
rus.  Now  the  Alozon  or  Alason.  Plin.  6, 
10. — Strab.  11.] 

Alba  Sylvius,  son  of  Latinus  Sylvius, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  La- 
tium,  and  reigned  36  years.  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
v.  612. - Longa,  a  city  of  Latium,  built  by 


3,  c.  15. — Herodot.  7,  c.  195. — 


de  JVat.  D. 

St  rah.  14. 

Alabastkum,  a  town  of  [Thebais  in] 
Egypt.  Plin.  36,  c.  7. 

Al^esa,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of  Sicily, 
[near  the  river  Alxsus.  Now  Caronia.] 

Alala,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  Her  festivals  are  also  called  Alxa. 
Paus.  8,  c.  4,  7. 

AljEI,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
?ulf,  abounding  in  tortoises.  Arrian  in  Pe- 
-ip. 

Alala,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
Pint,  de  glor.  Athen. 

AlalcomEn^,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  [south¬ 
east  of  Cheronaea,]  where  some  suppose  that 
Minerva  was  born.  Pint.  Qucest.  Gr. — St  at. 
Theb.  7,  v.  330. 

Alalia,  [or  Alalis,  a  town  of  Syria, 
ilaced  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  near  the 
Euphrates,  and  by  D’Anville,  north-west  of 
iesafa.] 

AlamAnes,  a  statuary  of  Athens,  disciple 
)f  Phidias. 

Alamanni.  vid.  Alejianni. 

Alani,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  near  the 
’aius  Mceotis.  [They  penetrated  into  Eu- 
ope,  advanced  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Ihinc,  traversed  Gaul,  and  settled  at  the  foot 
if  the  Pyrenees.  The  Goths  in  Spain  and 
he  F  ranks  in  Gaul  dispersed  them  and  they 
lecame  gradually  confounded  with  their  con¬ 
querors. 

Alaricus,  a  famous  king  of  the  Goths, 
vho  plundered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hono- 
•ius,  He  was  greatly  respected  for  his  mili- 


i\scanius,  B.  C.  1152,  on  the  spot  where  /E 
neas  found,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  He- 
lenus,  (  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  390,  &c.),  and  of  the 
god  cf  the  river,  (AEn.  8,  v.  43),  a  white  sow 
with  30  young  ones.  It  was  called  longa  be¬ 
cause  it  extended  along  the  hill  Albanus.  The 
descendants  of  /Eneas  reigned  there  in  the 
following  order  :  1.  Ascanius,  son  of  /Eneas, 
with  little  intermission,  8  years.  2.  Sylvius 
Posthumus,  29  years.  3.  /Eneas  Sylvius,  31 
years.  4.  Latinus,  5  years.  5.  Alba,  36  years. 
6.  Atys  or  Capetus,  26  years.  7.  Capys,  28 
years.  8.  Capetus,  13  years.  9.  Tiberinus, 
8  years.  i0- Agrippa,  33 years.  11.  Remu- 
lus,  19  years.  12.  Aventinus,  37  years.  13. 
Procas,  13  years.  14.  Numitor  and  Amulius. 
Alba,  which  had  long  been  the  powerful  rival 
of  Rome,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  665 
B.  C.  and  the  inhabitants  were  carried  to 
Rome.  Liv. — Flor. — Justin.  See. - A  city 


of  the  Marsi  in  Italy. — Pompeia,  a  city  of  Li¬ 
guria.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Albani  and  Albenses,  names  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  of  Alba.  Cic. 
ad  Her.  2,  c.  28. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  Iberia.  [Now  Schirwan  and 
East  Georgia.  The  country  in  former  days 
was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  extremely  fer¬ 
tile  and  pleasant.]  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  ’l5.~ 
Justin.  42,  e.  3. — Strab.  U.—P/in.  8,  c.  40.— 

Mela ,  3,  c.  5. - The  Caspian  sea  is  called 

Albanum,  as  being  near  Albania.  Plin.  6,  c. 
13. 


Albanus,  a  mountain  with  a  lake  in  Italy, 
16  miles  from  Rome,  near  Alba.  It  was  on 
this  mountain  that  the  Latincz  ferite  were  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  great  solemnity.  Horat.  2,  ep. 
1,  v.  27. - [A  river  of  Albania,  thought  by 


D’Anville  to  be  the  Samurai] 

Albia  Terentia,  the  mother  of  Otho. 
Suet. 

AlbIci,  a  people  of  Gallix  Provincia. 
[Their  history  is  unknown.  Cssar  describes 
them  as  little  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  bra¬ 
very.]  Cats.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  34. 

Albigaunum,  a  town  of  Liguria.  [Now, 
Albenga.]  Mela ,  2,  c.  4. 

Albini,  two  Roman  orators  of  great  me¬ 
rit,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name 
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is  common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people 
Liv.  2,  c.  33, 1.  6,  c.  30. — Sallust,  de  Jug.  Bell • 

Albinovanus  Celsus.  vid.  Celsus. - 

Pedo,  a  poet  contemporary  -with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in 
a  style  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet 
of  divine.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. —  Quin- 
til.  10,  c.  5. 

AlbintemBlium,  a  town  of  Liguria. 
[Now  Vintimiglia.']  Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  13. 

AlbINUs,  was  born  at  Adrumetum  in  A- 
frica,  and  made  governor  of  Britain,  by  Corn- 
modus.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  Severus  had  also  been  invested  with 
the  imperial  dignity  by  his  own  army  ;  and 
these  two  rivals,  with  about  150,000  men 
each,  came  into  Gaul  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
empire.  Severus  was  conqueror,  and  he  or¬ 
dered  the  head  of  Albinos  to  be  cut  off,  and 
his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  A.  D. 
198.  Albinus,  according  to  the  exaggerated 
account  of  a  certain  writer  called  Codrus,  was 
famous  for  his  voracious  appetite,  and  some¬ 
times  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500  figs, 
100  peaches,  20  pounds  of  dry  raisins,  10  me¬ 
lons,  and  400  oysters. - A  pretorian  sent  to 

Sylla,  as  ambassador  from  the  senate  during 
the  civil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Syl- 

la’s  soldiers.  Plat,  in  Syll. - A  Roman 

plebeian  who  received  the  vestals  into  his  cha¬ 
riot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Liv.  5,  c.  40. — Flor.  1, 
c.  13. — — A.  Posthumus,  consul  with  Lucul- 
lus,  A.  U.  C.  003,  wrote  an  history  of  Rome 
in  Greek. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite, 
came  into  Britain,  where  he  established  a 
kingdom,  and  first  introduced  astrology  and 
the  art  of  building  ships.  He  was  killed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  with  stones  thrown 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  opposed  the  passage 

of  Hercules.  Mela ,  2,  c .5. - The  greatest 

island  of  Europe,  now  called  Great  Britain. 
It  is  called  after  Albion,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  there;  or  from  its  chalky  white  {al¬ 
ius)  rocks,  which  appear  at  a  great  distance. 
Plin.  4,  c,  16. —  Tacit,  in  Agric.  [Some  ety¬ 
mologists  have  recourse  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
some  to  the  Phoenician  tongue;  albcn  in  the 
former  signifying  white,  and  a/fi  or  alfiin  in 
the  latter  denoting  high,  and  high  mountain, 
the  land  appearing  so  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  continent.]  The  ancients  compared  its 
figure  to  a  long  buckler,  or  to  the  iron  of  a 
hatchet. 

Albis,  a  river  of  Germany  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Elbe. 
[The  only  Roman  who  passed  this  river  with 
an  army  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  A. 
U.  C.  7 44.  and  though  he  made  no  farther 
progress,  the  passage  of  the  Albis  was  deem¬ 
ed  worthy  of  a  triumph.]  Lucan.  2,  v.  52. 

AlbCla,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Tiber.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  332. — Liv  1,  c.  3. 

AlbOnka,  a  wood  near  Tibur  and  the  ri¬ 
ver  Anro.  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  received 
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its  name  from  a  Sibyl,  called  also  Alhunea, 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  at  Tibur,  whose 
temple  still  remains.  Near  Albunea  there 
was  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  whose 
waters  were  of  a  sulphureous  smell,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  some  medicinal  properties.  This  lake 
fell  by  a  small  stream  called  Albula,  into  the 
river  Anio,  with  which  it  soon  lost  itself  in 
the  Tiber.  Horat.  1.  Od.  7,  v.  12. —  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  83. 

Alburnus,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Lucania, 
[on  the  shores  of  the  Sinu6  Psestanus  or  Gulf 
oj  Salerno ,  near  which  was  a  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  The  Silarus  here  discharges  it¬ 
self  into  the  sea.] 

Albus  Pagus,  a  place  near  Sidon,  where 
Antony  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra. 

- [A  port  of  Arabia,  on  the  Sinus  Arabi- 

cus,  supposed  by  Mannert  to  be  the  same 
with  the  modem  harbour  of  lambo.  Jt  was 
called  in  Greek  Amu  Kmm.  Mannert.  Anc. 
Geogr.  vol.  6.  part  i.  p.  51.] 

Albotius,  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 
Scipio  restored  his  wife.  Arrian. - A  sor¬ 

did  man,  father  to  Canidia.  He  beat  his  ser¬ 
vants  before  they  were  guilty  of  any  offence, 
lest,  said  he,  I  should  have  no  time  to  punish 
them  when  they  offend.  Horat.  2.  Sat.  2. 

- A  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  Seneca - 

An  ancient  satirist.  Cic.  in  Brut. - Titus, 

an  epicurean  philosopher,  born  at  Rome;  so 
fond  of  Greece,  and  Grecian  manners,  that 
he  wished  not  to  pass  for  a  Roman.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Sardinia;  but  he  grew  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  senate  and  was  banished.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Alc.eus,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  of  Mity- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  the 
Christian  <era.  Pie  fled  from  a  battle,  and  his 
enemies  hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
[at  Sigseum,]  the  armour  which  he  left  in  the 
field,  as  a  monument  of  his  disgrace.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  alcaic  verses.  He  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  thefamous  Sappho  to  whom  he 
paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his  works  nothing 
but  a  few  fragments  remain,  found  in  Athe- 
neeus.  [The  principal  subjects  of  his  muse 
seem  to  have  been  the  praise  of  liberty  and 
hatred  of  tyrants.  Against  the  latter  he  was 
always  very  active,  particularly  against  Pitta- 
cus,  but  his  courage  forsaking  him  in  the  day 
of  battle,  he  was  made  prisoner  while  endea¬ 
vouring  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Pittacus 
generously  granted  him  both  life  and  liberty. 
He  was  afterwards  however  sent  into  exile.] 
Quint il.  10,  c.  1. — Herodot.  5,  c.  95,—  Hor.  4, 

od.  9. — Cic.  4.  Titsc.  c.  33. - A  poet  of 

Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to  be  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  tragedy.— —A  writer  of  epigrams. 

- A  comic  poet.-  A  son  of  Andro- 

geus,  who  went  with  Plercules  into 
1  hrace,  and  was  made  king  of  part  of  the 
country.  Afiollod.  2,  c.  5. — -A  son  of  Per¬ 
seus,  father  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo.  From 
him  Hercules  has  been  called  Alcides.  Aftol. 
2,  c.  4. — Pans.  8,  c.  14. 

ALCAMisNES.one  of  the  Agidx,  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  succeed- 
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,ed  his  father  Teleclus,  and  reigned  37  years, 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign.  Pans.  3, 
c.  2, 1.  4,  c.  4  and  5 - A  statuary,  who  liv¬ 

ed  448  B.  C.  and  was  distinguished  for  his  sta¬ 
tues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.  Paus.  5,  c.  10. 
• — —The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  put 
to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  5, 8tc. 

Alcander,  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who 
accidentally  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Ly- 
curgus,  and  was  generously  forgiven  by  the 
sage.  Pint,  in  Lyc. — Paus.  3,  c.  18. 

Alcathoe,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Attica, 
because  rebuilt  by  Alcathous  son  of  Pelops. 
Ovid- Met.  8,  v.  8. 

AlcathCus,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother  Chrysip- 
pus,  came  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion, 
which  had  destroyed  the  king’s  son.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Megara,  and,  in 
commemoration  of  his  services,  festivals,  called 
Alcathoia,  were  instituted  at  Megara.  Paus. 

2,  c.  41,  See. - A  Trojan  who  married  Hip 

podamia,  daughter  of  Anchises.  He  was 
killed  in  the  Trojan  war,  by  Idomeneus.  Ho¬ 
mer.  I!.  12,  v.  93. 

Alce,  a  town  of  Spain,  which  surrender¬ 
ed  to  Gracchus,  now  Alcazar,  [south-east  of 
Toletum.]  Liu.  40,  c.  47. 

Alcenor,  an  Argive,  who  along  with 
Chromius  survived  in  the  battle  between  300 
of  his  countrymen  and  300  Lacedemonians. 
\yid.  Othryades.]  Herodot.  1,  c.  82. 

Alceste,  or  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pe- 
lias  and  Anaxibia,  married  Admetus.  [When 
Medea  pi’e vailed  upon  the  daughters  of  Pe- 
lias  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  seeing  him  restored  to  youth,  Alcestis 
alone  concurred  not  in  the  fatal  deed.  Ac.as 
tus,  however,  having  pursued  them  all,  Al¬ 
cestis  fled  to  her  cousin  Admetus  at  Pherse. 
Admetus  refusing  to  deliver  her  up,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Acastus  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  redeemed 
from  death,  by  the  generous  offer  of  Al¬ 
cestis,  whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  and]  who 
;was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the 
shades  of  her  father.  Some  say  that  Alcestis, 
with  an  unusual  display  of  conjugal  affection, 
laid  down  her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she 
had  been  told  by  an  oracle,  that  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  recover  from  a  disease  except  some  one 
Of  his  friends  died  in  his  stead.  According  to 
some  authors,  Hercules  brought  her  back 
from  hell.  She  bad  many  suitors  while  she 
lived  with  her  father,  vid.  Admetus.  Juv. 
[6,  v.  651. — Ajwllod.  1,  c.  9. — Paus.  5,  c.  17. 

. — Hygin.  fab.  251. — Eurifi.  in  Alcest. 

I  Alcetas,  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descend¬ 
ed  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Paus. 

1,  c.  11. - A  general  of  Alexander’s  army, 

brother  to  Perdiccas. - The  eighth  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  29  years _ An 

historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple 

bf  Delphi.  Athen. - A  son  of  Arybas,  king 

of  Epirus.  Paus.  1.  c.  11. 

AlchimXchus, acelebrated painter.  Pun. 
35,  c.  11. 
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AlcibzXdes,  an  Athenian  general,  [the 
son  of  Clinias,  the  nephew  of  Pericles,  and 
lineally  descended  from  Ajax :]  famous  for  his 
enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and  natu¬ 
ral  foibles.  He  was  disciple  to  Socrates, 
whose  lessons  and  example  checked  for  a 
while  his  vicious  propensities.  In  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  he  encouraged  the  Athenians 
to  make  an  expedition  against  Syracuse.  He 
was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and  in  his 
absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  impiety, 
and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  he  fled, 
stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war  against 
Athens,  and  when  this  did  not  succeed,  he 
retired  to  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  general. 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged 
the  Lacedemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made 
several  conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received 
in  triumph  at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of 
short  duration ;  [Lysander,  the  Spartan  com¬ 
mander,  having  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet, 
and  slain  Antiochus,  to  whom  Alcibiades  had 
left  it  in  charge,  when  departing  for  Caria  in 
order  to  raise  money,  the  latter  was  again  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and 
fled  to]  Pharnabazus  whom  he  almost  induc¬ 
ed  to  make  war  upon  Lacedaemon.  This  was 
told  to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  general,  who 
prevailed  upon  Pharnabazus  to  murder  Alci¬ 
biades.  Two  servants  were  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the  cottage 
where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape.  He  died 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  after  a 
life  of  perpetual  difficulties.  If  the  fickleness 
of  his  countrymen  had  known  how  to  retain 
among  them  the  talents  of  a  man  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  and  was  admired  wherever 
he  wpnt,  they  might  have  risen  to  greater 
splendour,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 
His  character  has  been  cleared  from  the  as¬ 
persions  of  malevolence,  by  the  writings  of 
Thucydides,  Timxus,  and  Theopompus ;  and 
he  is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  who,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  debauchee,  added  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  and  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  the  general.  Pint,  ly  C. 
Nefi.  in  Alcib. — Thucyd. 5, 6  and  7. — Xenofih > 
Hist.  Grtzc.  1,  See _ .Diod.  12. 

AlcidXmas,  a  celebrated  wrestler.  Slat. 
Theb.  10,  v.  500.— —  A  philosopher  and  ora¬ 
tor,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  death.  He  was 
pupil  to  Gorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  423. 
QuintiL.  3,  c.  1. 

AlcidamEa,  was  mother  of  Bunas  by 
Mercury. 

AlcidahIjdas,  a  general  of  the  Messe- 
nians,  who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  723. 
Strab.  6. 

AlcidXmus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  an  eulogy  on  death,  See.  Cic.  1.  Tusc. 
c.  48 — Plut.  de  Oral. 

AlcIdas,  a  Lacedsmonian,  sent  with  23 
galleys  against  Corcyra,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Thucyd:  3.  c.  16, 8tc. 

AlcIdes,  a  name  of  Herpules,  from  his 
strength ,  aXun,  or  from  his  grandfather  Afcx- 
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us. - A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia. 

Liv.  42,  c.  51.  [For  Alcidem  in  the  passage 
of  Livy  here  quoted,  we  should  no  doubt 
read,  according  to  the  conjectural  emenda¬ 
tion  ofTurnebus  (  Advers.  30, 57.),  dlcidemum , 
“the  people’s  strength.”] 

AlcidIce,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Sal- 
tnoneus.  A/iollod.  1,  c.  9. 

AlcimAchus,  an  eminent  painter.  Plin. 
35,  c.  1 1. 

AlcimEde,  the  mother  of  Jason,  by  iEson. 
Place.  1,  v.  296. 

AlcimEdon,  a  plain  of  Arcadia,  with  a 
cave,  the  residence  of  Alcimedon,  whose 
daughter  Phillo  was  ravished  by  Hercules. 

Paus.  8,  c.  12. - An  excellent  carver. 

Virg.  Eel.  3. 

ALCiMENES,a  tragic  poet  of  Megara 

A  comic  writer  of  Athens. - A  man  killed 

by  his  brother  Bellerophon.  A/iollod.  2,  c.  3. 

AlcTmus,  an  historian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
an  acconnt  of  Italy. 

AlcinOus,  son  of  Nausithous,  was  king  of 
the  Phxacians,  and  is  praised  for  his  love  oi 
agriculture.  He  married  his  niece  Arete, 
bv  whom  he  had  several  sons  and  a  daughter 
Nausicaa.  He  kindly  entertained  Ulysses, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast,  and 
and  heard  the  recital  of  his  adventures; 
whence  arose  the  proverb  of  the  stories  of 
Alcinous,  to  denote  improbability.  [The  gar¬ 
dens  of  Alcinous  are  beautifully  described  by 
Homer,  and  have  afforded  also  a  favourite 
theme  to  succeeding  poets.  The  island  of 
the  Phxacians  is  called  by  Homer,  Scheria. 
Its  more  ancient  name  was  Dre/iane.  After 
the  days  of  Homer,  it  was  called  Corcyra. 
Now,  Corfu.~\  Homer.  Od.  7. —  Or/ih.  in  Ar¬ 
gon. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  87. — St  at.  1.  Syl.  3,  v. 
81. — Juv.  5,  v.  151. —  Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  10,  v. 
56. — Plato  de  Reji.  10. — A/iollod.  1,  c.  9.  A 
philosopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote 
a  book  De  doctrina  Platonis,  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  the  8vo  printed  Oxon.  1667. 

AlcIphron,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some 
epistles  in  Greek,  that  bear  his  name,  and 
contain  a  very  perfect  picture  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  They  are  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  4th  century.  [The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Wagner.  Ei/is.  1798.  2  vols.  in  8vo.] 

Alcippe,  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by 

Agraulos.  A/iollod.  3,  c.  14. - The  wife  of 

Metion,  and  mother  to  Eupalamus.  Id.  3, 

c.  16. - The  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  and 

wife  of  Evenus,  by  whom  she  had  Marpessa. 

Alcithoe,  aTheban  woman  who  ridiculed 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  in¬ 
to  a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yarn  with  which 
she  worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivy.  Ouid.  Met. 
4,  fab.  1. 

Alcm^eon,  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphi- 
araus  and  Eriphyle.  His  father  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  according  to  an  oracle, 
he  was  to  perish,  charged  him  to  revenge  his 
death  upon  Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him. 
-aid.  Eriphyle-  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
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father’s  death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  foi- 
which  crime  the  furies  persecuted  him  til 
[the  river-god]  Phlegeus  purified  him  anc 
gave  him  him  his  daughter  Alphesiboea  i; 
marriage.  Alcmxon  gave  her  the  fatal  col¬ 
lar  which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray 
his  father,  and  afterwards  abandoned  her 
and  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Ache- 
lous,  to  whom  he  promised  the  necklace  lie 
he  had  given  to  Alphesibcea.  When  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  recover  it,  Alphesiboea’s  brother- 
murdered  him  on  account  of  the  treatment  he 
had  shown  their  sister,  and  left  his  body  a 
prey  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts.  Alcraxon’s 
children  by  Callirhoe  revenged  their  father’s 
death  by  killing  his  murderers,  vid.  Alphesi 
bxa,  Amphiarus.  Paus.  5,  c.  17,  1.  6,  c.  18. 
1.  8,  c.  24. — Pint,  de  ExiL — A/iollod.  3,  c.  7. 
— Hygin.  fab.  73  and  245. — Stal.  T/ieb.  2  and 
4. —  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  44.  Met.  9,  fab.  10. — A 
son  of  fEgyptus,  the  husband  of  Hippomedu- 

sa.  A/iollod. - A  philosopher,  disciple  tq 

Pythagoras,  born  in  Crotona.  He  wrote  oil 
physic,  and  he  was  the  first  who  dissected  an¬ 
imals  to  examine  into  the  structure  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame.  Cic.  de  Eat.  D.  6,  c.  27. - A 

son  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  the  13th  archoncf 

Athens. - A  son  of  Syllus,  driven  from  Mes- 

senia  with  the  rest  of  Nestor’s  family  by  the) 
Heraclidx.  He  came  to  Athens,  and  fronlj 
him  the  Alcmxonidx  are  descended .  Pausi 
1,  c.  18. 

Alcm.'eonid.e,  a  noble  family  of  Athens, 
descended  from  Alcmxon.  They  undertook, 
f  >r  300  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi,  which  had  been  burnt,  and  they  finished 
the  work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was 
required,  in  consequence  of  which  they  gain¬ 
ed  popularity,  and  by  their  influence  the  Py- 
thia  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedxmonians  tq 
deliver  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the! 
Pisistratidx.  Herodot.  5  and  6. — Thucyd.  6, 
c.  59. — Plut.  in  Solon. 

Alcman,  [a  lyric  poet,  born  in  Lydia,  but! 
carried  away  at  an  early  age  and  sold  into 
slavery  at  Lacedxmon.  The  Spartans,  per-- 
ceiving  his  poetical  talent,  manumitted  him) 
and  sought  to  claim  him  as  their  country  man  \ 
He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Of  the  many 
poems  attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients,  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  a  few  fragments  occurring 
in  Athenxus  and  other  ancient  writers.  II 
was  remarkable  for  his  voracious  appetite.) 
The  question  respecting  his  birth-place  isabl.i 
discussed  by  Perizonius,  JElian.  V.  II.  12,  c.: 
50.  in  notis. ] 

Alcmena,  [was  daughter  of  Electryon, \ 
king  of  Mycenx,  and  Anaxo  whom  Plutarch  j 
calls  Lysidice,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  Eury-h 
mede.  She  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  her 
cousin  Amphytrion,  son  of  Alcxus,  when  an 
unexpected  event  caused  the  nuptials  to  be  de¬ 
ferred.  Electryon  had  undertaken  an  expedi 
tion  against  the  Tcleboans  or  subjects  of  Ta- 
phius,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sons, 
whom  the  sons  of  Taphius  had  slain  in  a 
combat.  Returning  victorious  he  was  met  by 
Amphytrion,  and  killed  by  an  accidental  blow 
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This  deed,  though  involuntary,  lost  Amphy- 
trion  the  kingdom,  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  have  enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife.  Sthe- 
nelus,  the  brother  of  Alcmena,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  public  odium  against  Amphytrion, 
drove  him  from  Argolis,  and  seized  upon  the 
vacant  throne,  the  possession  of  which,  de¬ 
volved  at  his  death,  upon  his  son  Eurystheus. 
Amphytrion  fled  to  Thebes,  where  he  was 
purified  by  Creon ;  but  when  he  expected  that 
Alcmena,  who  bad  accompanied  him  thither, 
would  have  given  him  her  hand,  she  declined  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  her  father  on  the  Te- 
leboans,  and  intended  to  give  her  hand  to  him 
who  should  make  war  upon  them.  Arophy- 
trion,  in  consequence  of  this,  made  an  alliance 
with  Creon  and  other  neighbouring  princes 
and  ravaged  the  isles  of  the  T eleboans.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  expedition,  Alcmena  gave  birth  to 
Hercules.  Whether  it  was  that  Amphytrion 
bad  been  actually  married  to  Alcmena  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  going  on  this  expedition,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  returned  privately  to  Thebes  during 
its  continuance,  still  the  report  was  spread 
abroad  that  Jupiter  was  the  father  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  that  to  deceive  Alcmena  he  had 
assumed  the  form  of  her  husband.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  poets,  Juno  retarded  the 
birth  of  Hercules  until  the  mother  of  Eurys¬ 
theus  was  delivered  of  a  son,  unto  whom,  in 
consequence,  by  reason  of  a  rash  oath  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  Hercules  was  made  subject.  The 
above  account  varies  in  many  particulars  from 
that  which  Plautus  has  made  the  basis  of 
one  of  his  comedies,  but  it  rests  upon  higher 
authority,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  purer 
in  its  details.]  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  5,  £tc.  says 
that  Juno  was  assisted  by  Lucina  to  put  off 
the  bringing  forth  of  Alcmena,  and  that 
Lucina,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
sat  before  the  door  of  Amphytrion  with  her 
legs  and  arms  crossed.  This  posture  was  the 
cause  of  infinite  torment  to  Alcmena,  till  her 
servant,  Galanthis,  supposing  the  old  woman 
to  be  a  witch,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pains 
'  of  her  mistress,  told  her  that  she  had  been 
delivered.  [Lucina  arose  upon  this  inform a- 
:  t.ion  and  retired,  and  Alcmena  immediately 
brought  forth.  Some  accounts  make  her  on 
this  occasion  the  mother  of  twins,  of  Her¬ 
cules  by  Jupiter,  and  Iphicles  by  Amphy¬ 
trion.  Hyginus  however  mentions  only  Her¬ 
cules.]  After  Amphitryon’s  death,  Alcmena 
married  Rhadamanthus,  and  retired  to  Oca- 
lea  in  Bosotia.  This  marriage,  according  to 
some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  The  people  of  Megara  said  that  she 
died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes,  and 
that  she  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius.  Paus.  1,  c.  41, 1. 5,  c.  18, 1.  9,  c. 
16. — Plut.  in  T/ies.  is"  Romul. — Homer.  Od. 
11,  11.  19. — Pindar.  Pyth.  9. — Lucian.  Dial. 
Deor. — Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  29. — Afiollod. 

-  2,  c.  4,  7,  1.  3,c.  1. — Plant,  in  Amphit. — He- 

•  rodot.  2,  c.  43  and  45. - vid.  Amphitryon, 

Hercules,  Eurystheus. 

Alcon,  a  famous  archer,  who  one  dav 
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saw  his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aim* 
ed  at  him  so  dexterously  with  an  arrow 
that  he  killed  the  beast  without  hurting  his 
son. - A  surgeon  under  Claudius,  who  gain¬ 

ed  much  money  by  his  profession,  m  curing 

hernias  and  fractures.- - A  son  of  Mars. 

A  son  of  Amyous.  These  two  last  were  at 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Hu  Fin. 
fab.  173. 

Alcyone  or  HalcySne,  daughter  of 
lus,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he 
was  going  to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle. 
The  gods  apprised  Alcyone,  in  a  dream,  of 
her  husband’s  fate ;  and  when  she  found,  on 
the  morrow,  his  body  washed  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  she  threw  herselfintothesea,  and  was 
with  her  husband  changed  into  birds  of  the 
same  name,  who  keep  the  waters  calm  and 
serene,  while  they  build  and  sit  on  their  nests 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  for  the  space  of  7, 
11,  or  14  days.  [The  Halycon  or  kingfisher, 
builds  its  nest  on  the  rocks.  The  ancients  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  made  its  nest  in  such  a  way  that 
it  floated  on  the  water,  with  the  parent  bird, 
and  its  young  contained  in  it.  Milan,  de  Ani¬ 
mal.  9,  c.  17.]  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  399— Apollod. 
1,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  10. — Hygin.  fab. 
65 _ One  of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  At¬ 

las.  She  had  Arethusa  by  Neptune,  and  E'- 
leuthera  by  Apollo.  She,  with  her  sisters; 
was  changed  into  a  constellation,  vid  Plei¬ 
ades.  Pans.  2,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  18.  Apollod. 

3,  c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  157. - The  daughter 

of  Evenus,  carried  away  by  Apollo  after  tier 
marriage.  Her  husband  pursued  the  ravish- 
er  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  was  not  ablfe 
to  recover  her.  Upon  this,  her  parents  call¬ 
ed  her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate  to  that 
of  the  wife  of  Ceyx.  Homer.  11.  9,  v.  558. 

Alcyoneus,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue, 
son  to  Antigonus.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. — Dbg. 

4.  - A  giant,  brother  to  Porphyrion.  He 

was  killed  by  Hercules.  His  daughters, 
mourning  his  death,  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  alcyons,  by 
Amphitrite.  Claudian.  de  Rap.  Pros.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

AlcyonIa,  a  pool  of  [Corinthia  in]  Greece, 
whose  depth  the  emperor  Nero  attempted 
in  vain  to  find.  Paus.  2,  c.  37. 

[Alcyonium  mare,  a  name  given  to  an 
arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  or  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  which  stretched  between  the  wes¬ 
tern  coast  of  Eubcea,  the  northern  coast  of 
Megans,  and  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Corinthia,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of 
mia.] 

Alduabxs.  vid.  Dubis. 

Al£a,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem¬ 
ple,  built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphidas  at  Tegxa 
in  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  [toge¬ 
ther  with  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar,] 
was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome.  Paus.  8, 
c.  4  and  46. — —A  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 
Aleus.  It  had  three  famous  temples,  [that 
of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  of  Minerva  Alea,  and 
of  Bacchus.  The  feast  of  .Bacchus,  called 
■Skirict,  was  celebrated  here  every  third  year, 
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■at  which  time,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  wo¬ 
men  were  scourged,  in  obedience  to  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  Paus.  8,  c. 
23.] 

Alecto,  one  of  the  furies,  is  represented 
with  flaming  torches  and  scourges,  her  head 
covered  with  serpents,  and  breathing  ven¬ 
geance,  war,  and  pestilence.  [The  name  is 
derived  from  a  non,  and  desino,  because 
she  incessantly  pursues  the  wicked.]  vid. 
Eumemdes.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  324,  &c.  !•  10, 
v.  41. 

Alector,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxago¬ 
ras  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father 
to  Iphis  and  Capaneus.  Paus.  2,  c.  18.— 
A/io/lod.  3,  c.  6. 

Alectryon,  a  youth  whom  Mars  station¬ 
ed  at  the  door  [of  Venus’s  apartment,]  to 
watch  against  the  approach  of  the  sun.  He 
fell  asleep,  and  Apollo  came  and  discovered 
the  lovers,  who  were  exposed  by  Vulcan  be¬ 
fore  all  the  gods.  Mars  was  so  incensed,  that 
he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  which  still 
mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  announces  the 
approach  of  the  sun.  Lucian,  in  Alect. 

[AlEius  Campus,  a  tract  in  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Sarus,  between 
Adana  and  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that 
Bellerophon  wandered  and  perished  here, 
after  having  been  thrown  from  the  horse  Pe¬ 
gasus.  The  name  comes  from  cuaoua'  erro. 
Homer.  11.  6,  v.  201.  Diomjs.  Pcrieg.  872. — 
Ovid  in  Ibid.  259.] 

[Alemanni,  or  Alamanni,  a  name  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes  si¬ 
tuate  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Upper 
Rhine,  who  united  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  Roman  power.  According  to  Mannert, 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus,  retired  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  their  leader  to  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Their  descendants,  in 
after  days,  in  order  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
continued  advance  of  the  Roman  arms,  unit¬ 
ed  in  a  common  league  with  the  German 
tribes  which  had  originally  settled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  had  been  driven  across 
by  their  more  powerful  opponents.  The 
members  of  this  union  styled  themselves  A- 
lemanni  or  aU-men ,  i.  e.  men  of  all  tribes,  to 
denote  at  once  their  various  lineage  and 
their  common  bravery.  They  first  appeared 
in  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Mein, 
but  were  defeated  by  Caracalla,  who  was 
hence  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Aletnan- 
nicus.  In  the  succeeding  reigns,  we  find 
them  at  one  time  ravaging  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tories,  at  another,  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  their  native  forests.  At  last,  after  their 
overthrow  by  Clovis  kingofthe  Salian  Franks, 
they  ceased  to  exist  as  one  nation,  and  were 
dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  north¬ 
ern  Italy.] 

[Ales,  vid.  Hales.] 

[AlEsa,  AloEsa,  or  Halksa,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Sicily  built  by  Archonides,  B. 
C.  403.  It  stood  near  the  modern  city  of  Ca- 
ronia,  on  the  river  AIksus,  or  Fiume  "di  Caro- 
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niu.  The  inhabitants  were  exempted  by  the 
Romans  from  taxes.  Died.  Sic.  14,  c.  16.] 

[Alesia  or  Alexia,  now  Alise,  a  famous 
and  strongly  fortified  city  of  the  Mandubii, 
in  Gallia  Celtica.  It  was  so  ancient  a  city 
that  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  building  of 
it  to  Hercules  in  his  war  against  Geryon.  It 
was  situate  oh  a  high  hill,  supposed  to  be 
Mont  Auxois,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sequa- 
na  or  Seme,  and  washed  on  two  sides  by  the 
small  rivers  Lutosa  and  Osera,  or  Oze  and 
Ozerain.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Csesar,  after  a  famous  siege,  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  became  a  place  of  considerable  conse¬ 
quence  under  the  Roman  Emperors.  It  was 
laid  in  ruins  in  the  9th  century.  Pier.  3,  c. 
10. —  ('as.  B.  G.  7,  c.  69.] 

AlEthes,  the  first  of  the  Heraclida;,  who 
was  king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hip- 
potas.  Paus.  2,  c.  4. 

AletIdes,  (from  axa-aai.  erro,)  certain  sa¬ 
crifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
gone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  fa¬ 
ther  Icarus. 

Aleuadae,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  descended  from  Aleuas  king  of  that 
country.  They  betrayed  their  country  to' 
Xerxes.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
Thessalians  without  distinction.  Diod.  16. — 
Herodot.  7,  c.  6,  172. — Paus.  3,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c. 
10 — /Elian.  Anim.  8,  c.  11. 

Alex,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Brut- 
tii.  Diomjs.  Perieg.  [Now,  the  Alese.~\ 

AlexamEnus,  “an  2Etolian,  who  killed 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaunon,  and  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  the  people.  Liv.  35,  c. 
34. 

Alexander  1st,  son  of  Amyntas,  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per¬ 
sian  ambassadors  for  their  immodest  beha¬ 
viour  to  the  women  of  his  father’s  court,  and 
was  the  first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
Macedonians.  He  reigned  43  years,  and 
died  451  B.  C.  Justin.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.  5,  7, 
8  and  9. 

Alexander  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king 
o  Mac  edonia,  was  treacherously  murdered, 
B.  C.  370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy, 
who  held  the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and 
made  way  for  Perdiccas  and  Philip.  Justin. 
7,  c.  5,  says,  Eurvdice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas, 
was  the  cause  of  his  murder. 

Alexander  3d,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  bom 
B.  C.  356,  that  night  on  which  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by 
Erostratus.  This  event,  according  to  the 
magicians,  was  an  early  prognostic  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  greatness,  as  well  as  the  taming  of  Bu¬ 
cephalus,  a  horse  whom  none  of  the  king’s 
courtiers  could  manage;  upon  which  Philip 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  son  must 
seek  another  kingdom,  as  that  of  Macedonia 
would  not  be  sufficiently  large  forthe  display 
of  his  greatness.  Olympias,  during  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  declared  that  she  was  with  child  by  a 
dragon;  and  the  day  that  Alexander  was 
born,  two  eagles  perclied  for  some  time  on 
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the  house  of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his  seasonably  suppressed.  His  tender  treat  - 
son  would  become  masterof  Europe  and  Asia.!ment  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  king  Darius, 
He  was  pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly 
and  he  received  his  learned  preceptor’s  in-  praised ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  survived 
structions  with  becoming  deference  and  plea- the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  she 
sure,  and  ever  respected  his  abilities.  When  heard  that  Alexander  was  dead.  His  great 
Philip  went  to  war,  Alexander,  in  his  16th  intrepidity  more  than  once  endangered  his 
year,  was  left  governor  of  Macedonia,  where  life ;  he  always  fought  as  if  sure  of  victor}', 
he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedition,  and  soon  af-'and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often  more 
ter  followed  his  father  to  the  field,  and  saved  powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He 
his  life  in  a  battle.  He  was  highly  offended  was  always  forward  in  every  engagement, 
when  Philip  divorced  Olympias  to  marry  j and  bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as 
Cleopatra,  and  retired  from  court  to  his  mo- |the  meanest  of  his  soldiers.  During  his 
!ther  Olympias,  but  was  recalled;  and  when  conquests  in  Asia,  he  founded  many  cities, 
Philip  was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  mur-j  which  he  called  Alexandria,  after  his  own 
derers;  and,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation  |name.  When  he  had  conquered  Darius  he 
gained  the  affection  of  his  subjects-  He  con-jordered  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god; 
quered  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  and  destroyed  and  Callisthenes,  who  refused  to  do  it,  was 
Thebes ;  and  after  he  had  been  chosen  chief  shamefully  put  to  death.  He  murdered,  at 
commander  of  all  the  forces  of  Greece,  he  ;a  banquet,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
declared  war  against  the  Persians,  who,  un-jsaved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
der  Darius  and  Xerxes,  had  laid  waste  and’upon  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  Philip,  and 
plundered  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  cities. 'preferred  them  to  those  of  his  son.  His  vic- 
With  32,000  foot  and  5000  horse, he  invaded  tories  and  success  increased  his  pride;  he 
Asu^andafterthedefeatofDariusattheGra-hlressed  himself  in  the  Persian  manner,  and 
ulcus,  he  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Asia'gavehimself  up  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He 
Minor.  He  obtained  two  other  celebrated  set  on  fire  the  city  of  Persepolis,  in  a  fit  of 
victories  over  Darius  at  Issus  and  Arbela,i  madness  and  intoxication,  encouraged  by  the 


;.ook  Tyre  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months,  and  the  slaughter  of  2000  of  the  in 
Habitants  in  cool  blood,  and  made  himself 
.master  of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia. 
From  Egypt  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
[Ammon,  and  bribed  the  priests  who  saluted 
fiim  as  the  son  of  their  god,  and  enjoined  his 
irmy  to  pay  him  divine  honours.  He  built 
i  town  which  he  called  Alexandria,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  near  the  coast  ot 
,he  Mediterranean,  an  eligible  situation, 
,vhich  his  penetrating  eye  marked  as  best  en- 
fitled  to  become  the  future  capital  of  his  im¬ 
mense  dominions,  and  to  extend  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  subjects  from  the  Mediterranean 
.o  the  Ganges.  His  conquests  were  spread 
>ver  India,  where  he  fought  with  Porus,  a 
Dowerful  king  of  the  country  ;  and  after  lie 
lad  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the  Indian 
icean,  he  retired  to  Babylon,  loaded  with  the 
poils  of  the  east.  His  entering  the  city  was 
bretold  by  the  magicians  as  fatal,  and  their 
irediction  was  fulfilled.  He  died  at  Babylon 
he  21st  of  April,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age, 
ifter  a  reign  of  12  years  and  8  months  of 
irilliant  and  continued  success,  323  B.  C. 
fits  death  was  so  premature  that  some  have 
ittributed  it  to  the  effects  of  poison,  and  ex- 
;ess  of  drinking.  Antipater  has  been  accus- 
id  of  causing  the  fatal  poison  to  be  given,  him 
it  a  feast ;  and  perhaps  the  resentment  of  the 
Macedonians,  whose  services  he  seemed  to 
orget  by  intrusting  the  guard  of  his  body  to 
he  Persians,  was  tne  cause  of  bis  death.  He 


courtezan  Thais.  Yet  among  all  his  extra¬ 
vagancies,  he  was  fond  of  candour  and  of  truth; 
and  when  one  of  his  officers  read  to  him,  as 
he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes,  an  history  which 
he  had  composed  of  the  wars  with  Porus, 
and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  panegyrised 
him,  Alexander  snatched  the  book  from  his 
hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  “  saying, 
what  need  is  there  of  such  flattery  ?  are  not 
the  exploits  of  Alexander  sufficiently  merito¬ 
rious  in  themselves,  without  colourings  of 
falsehood?”  Hein  like  manner  rejected  a  sta¬ 
tuary,  who  offered  to  cut  mount  Athos  like 
him,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a  town  in 
one  hand,  and  pouring  a  river  from  the  other. 
He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  statue 
except  Lysippus,  and  any  painter  to  draw 
his  picture  except  Apelles.  On  liis  death¬ 
bed  lie  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiecas,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  by  this  singular  present,  he 
wished  to  make  him  his  successor.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  liis  officers  asked  him 
whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne?  and  lie  answered,  the  worthiest 
among  you;  but  I  am  afraid  added  he,  my 
best  friends  will  perform  my  funeral  obsequies  ' 
with  bloody  hands.  Alexander,  with  all  his 
pride,  was  humane  and  liberal,  easy  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  friends,  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  as¬ 
sisting  Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to 
effect  the  completion  of  his  natural  history. 
He  was  brave  often  to  rashness ;  he  frequent¬ 
ly  lamented  that  his  father  conquered  ev(#y- 


vas  so  .universally  regretted,  that  Babylon 'thing,  and  left  him  nothing  to  do;  and  ex 
vas  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations;  andjelaimed,  in  all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity, 
.he  Medes  and  Macedonians  declared  that 'Give  me  kings  for  competitors,  and  I  will  en- 
io  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him.  ter  the  lists  at  Olympia.  All  his  family 
Many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him -and  infant  children  were  put  to  death  by  Cas- 
yy  the  officers  of  his  army,  but -they  were  alff-sander.  The  first  deliberation  that  was  made 
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after  his  decease,  among  his  generals,  was  to 
appoint  his  brother  Philip  Aridxus  successor, 
until  Roxane,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  him, 
brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  heir, 
Perdiccas  wished  to  be  supreme  regent,  as 
Aridxus  wanted  capacity ;  and,  more  strong¬ 
ly  to  establish  himself,  he  married  Cleopatra, 
Alexander’s  sister,  and  made  alliance  with 
Eumenes.  As  he  endeavoured  to  deprive 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  he  was  defeated  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  by  Seleucus  and  Antigonus,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nile,  and  assassinated  by  his  own 
cavalry.  Perdiccas  was  the  first  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  generals  who  took  up  arms  against  his 
fellow-soldiers,  and  he  was  the  first  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  rashness  and  cruelty.  To 
defend  himself  against  him,  Ptolemy  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  some  generals,  among 
whom  was  Antipater,  who  had  strengthened 
himself  by  giving  his  daughter  Phila,  an  am¬ 
bitious  and  aspiring  woman,  in  marriage  to 
Craterus,  another  of  the  generals  of  A- 
lexander.  After  many  dissentions  and 
bloody  wars  among  themselves,  the  gene 
rals  of  Alexander  laid  the  foundation  of  se¬ 
veral  great  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Ptolemy  seized  Egypt,  where  he 
firmly  established  himself,  and  where  his  sue 
cessors  were  called  Ptolemies,  in  honour  of 
the  founder  of  their  empire,  which  subsisted 
till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Seleucus  and  his 
posterity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria.  An¬ 
tigonus  at  first  established  himself  in  Asia 
Alinor,  and  Antipater  in  Macedonia.  The 
descendants  of  Antipater  were  conquered  by 
the  successors  of  Antigonus,  who  reigned  in 
Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  king  Perseus.  Lysimachus 
made  himself  master  of  Thrace  ;  and  Leona- 
tus,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Phrygia,  me¬ 
ditated  for  a  while  to  drive  Antipater  from 
Macedonia.  Eumenes  established  himself  in 
Cappadocia,  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  the 
combinations  of  his  rival  Antigonus,  and  put 
to  death.  Duringhfe  life-time,  Eumenes  ap- 

fieared  so  formidable  to  the  successors  of  A- 
exander,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  assume 
the  title  of  king.  Curt.  Arrian.  is  Plut.  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander’s  life.  Diod. 
17  and  18. — Pans.  1,  7,  8,  9.— Justin.  11  and 

32. —  Val.  Max.  Strab.  1, 8cc. - A  son  of  A- 

lexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  todeath, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.  Justin ■  15, 
c.  2. - A  son  of  Cassander,  king  of  Mace¬ 

donia,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly  with 
bis  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented  by 
Lysimachus  from  revenging  his  mother  Thes- 
salonica,  whom  his  brother  had  murdered. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to 

death.  Justin .  16,  c.  1. — Pans.  9,  c.  7. _ 

A  king  of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and 
successor  to  Arybas.  He  made  war  in  Italy 
against  the  Romans,  and  observed  that  he 
fought  with  men,  while  his  nephew’,  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  was  fighting  with  an  army  of 
women  (meaning  the  Persians.)  Justin.  17, 

C.3.— Diod.  16.— -Liv.  8,c.  17  and  27 _ _ Strab 
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He  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he 
was  expelled  by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  it 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Acarnanians.TMshrz.26, 

c.  S. — Plut.  in  Pyrrh - [A  king  of  Syria, 

surnamed  Balas  ;  he  reigned  after  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  whose  natural  son  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  by  some.  He  was  driven  from 
the  throne  by  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  and 

Ptolemy  Philometor. - Another  surnamed 

Zebenna.  By  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  he  conquered  Nicanor,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  killed  by  Antiochus  Grypus,  son  of  the 

latter.] - Ptolemy,  was  one  of  the  Ptoleme- 

an  kings  in  Egypt.  His  mother  Cleopatra, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his 
brother  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  and  reigned  con¬ 
jointly  with  him.  Cleopatra,  however,  ex¬ 
pelled  him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him  ;  and 
Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna¬ 
tural  action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of 
his  subjects.  Joseph •  13.  Ant.  Jud.  c.  20,  &c. 

— Justin.  39,  c.  3  and  4. — Pans.  1,  c.  9 - - 

Ptolemy  2d,  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
escaped  to  Sylla,  who  restored  him  to  his 
kingdom.  He  was  murdered  by  his  subjects 
19  days  after  his  restoration.  Appian.  1. 

Pell.  Civ. - Ptolmey  3d,  was  king  of  Egypt, 

after  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mention¬ 
ed.  After  a  peaceful  reign,  he  was  banished 
by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 
vid.  -'Egvptus  &  Ptolemacus.  Cic.  pro  Pull. 

A*  youth,  ordered  by  Alexander  the 
Great  to  scale  the  rock  Aornus,  with  30 
other  youths.  He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 
Curt.  8,  c.  11 - A  governor  of  /Eolia,  who 


assembled  a  multitude  on  pretence  of  show¬ 
ing  them  an  uncommon  spectacle,  and  con¬ 
fined  them  till  they  had  each  bought  their  li¬ 
berty  with  a  sum  of  money.  Polyosn.  6,  c. 

10. - A  name  given  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

vid.  Paris - Jannseus,  a  king  of  Judxa, 


son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobulus, 
who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through  ex¬ 
cess  of  drinking,  13.  C-  79,  after  massacreing 
800  of  his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  concubines. - A  Paphlagonian  who  gain¬ 

ed  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
impositions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died  70  years 

old. - A  native  of  Caria,  in  the  3d  century, 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of  I 

Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  extant _ l 

Trallianus,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  the  I 


4th  century,  some  of  whose  works  in  Greek 


are  still  extant. — —A  peripatetic  philosopher, 
said  to  have  been  preceptor  to  Nero.— An 
historian,  called  also  Polyhistor,  who  wrote 
five  books  on  the  Roman  republic,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  Jews  had  received  their  laws, 
not  from  God,  but  from  a  woman  he  called 
Moso.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  philosophy,  B.  C.  88 - A  poet  of 

Ephesus,  who  wrote 


A  c  n  ,  - ~ - .—-ww.  — a  poem  on  astronomy 

A  ron  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king  of  Epirus,! and  geography,- - A  Thessalian,  who,  as  he 
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was  going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave 
to  his  soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile 
weapons,  and  ordered  them  to  dart  them 
continually  upon  the  enemy,  to  render  their 

numbers  useless.  Polycen.  6,  c.  27 - -A 

son  of  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Asia  by  the  Dy- 

msans.  Diod.  18  and  19 - -A  poet  of  Pleu- 

ron,  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stratoclea,  who  said 
that  Theseus  had  a  daughter  called  Iphige- 
nia,  by  Helen.  Paua.  2,  c.  22. - A  Spar¬ 

tan,  killed  with  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers 
by  the  Argives,  when  he  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  passing  through  the  country  by 

Tegea.  Diod.  15. - A  cruel  tyrant  ofPhe- 

rx,  in  Thessaly,  who  made  war  against  the 
Macedonians,  and  took  Peiopidas  prisoner. 
He  was  murdered,  B.  C.  357,  by  his  wife 
called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might 
be  concealed  to  take  away  his  life.  Cic-  de 
Inv.  2,  c.  49.  de  Off".  2,  c.  9 —.Val.  Max. 
9,  c.  13. — Pint.,  irf  C.  J\Ftp.  in  Pelo/2. — Paw 
6,  c.  5. — Diod.  15  and  16. —  Ovid,  in  Id.  v. 

321. - Severus,  a  Roman  emperor,  vid. 

•Severus. 

Alexandra,  the  name  of  some  queens  of 

Judxa,  mentioned  by  Joseph. - A  nurse  of 

Nero.  Suet,  in  J\Ter-50. - A  name  of  Cas¬ 

sandra,  because  she  assisted  mankind  by  her 
prophecies..  Lycophr. 

Alexandri  ara;,  the  boundaries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  of  Alexander’s  victories  near  the 
Tanais.  Pirn.  6,  c.  1 6.  [This  is  all  a  mere  fa¬ 
ble  of  the  ancients,  who  made  Alexander  to 
have  crossed  the  Tanais  and  approached  what 
they  considered  the  limits  of  the  world  in  that 
quarter.  Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.\ ol.  4,  p.  159. 
and  256.  For  the  real  Alexandri  am,  vid. 
Hyphasis.] 

Alexandria,  the  name  of  several  cities 
which  were  founded  by  Alexander,  during 
his  conquests  in  Asia ;  the  most  famous  are — • 
A  great  and  extensive  city,  built  B.  C.  332,  by 
Alexander.  [It  was  situate  about  12  miles 
west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  be¬ 
tween  the  lake  Mareotis  and  the  beautiful 
harbour  formed  by  the  isle  of  Pharos.  It  was 
the  intention  of  its  founder  to  make  Alexan¬ 
dria  at  once  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  first 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  The  latter  of 
these  plans  completely  succeeded  ;  and  for  a 
period  of  1800  years,  from  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  capital  of  Egypt  commanded 
the  principal  trade  of  the  east.  The  goods 
being  brought  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Berenice, 
were  thence  transported  across  to  the  Nile, 
conveyed  down  that  river  and  through  a  ca¬ 
nal  to  the  city.  F  rom  the  port  of  Alexandria 
the  commodities  of  India  and  the  east  were 
diffused  over  the  western  world.]  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  distinguished  for  its  schools,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  theology  and  philosophy,  but  of  physic, 
where  once  to  have  studied  was  a  sufficient 
recommendation  to  distant  countries.  The 
astronomical  school,  founded  by  Philadelphus, 
maintained  its  superior  reputation  for  10 
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centuries  till  the  time  of  the  Saracens.  [It 
was  to  its  splendid  library,  however,  which 
had  been  formed  and  continually  enlarged 
under  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  that  this  great  city  owed  its  more  en¬ 
during  fame.  This  celebrated  collection,  con¬ 
sisting  of  700,000  volumes,  200,000  of  which 
had  been  brought  from  Pergamus  by  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  at  the  command  of  the  Ca¬ 
liph  Omar,  A.  D.  642,  and  to  have  furnished 
fuel  during  6  months  to  the  4000  baths  of 
Alexandria.  The  narrative,  however,  rests 
on  the  sole  authority  of  the  historian  Abul- 
pharagius,  and  its  authenticity  has  been  great¬ 
ly  suspected.  The  modern  name  of  the  city 
is  Scanderia,  though  the  use  of  its  ancient  one 
is  more  common  among  Europeans.  It  con¬ 
tains  10  or  15,000  inhabitants.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  days  of  its  ancient  greatness  was 
about  600,000.  Curt.  Strabo.  P/in. — —Ano¬ 
ther  in  Arachosia,  now  Scanderie  of  Arrok- 

hage,  or  Vaihend.- - -Another  in  Aria,  now 

Corra - Another  in  Gedrosia,  now  Hormoz 

or  Houz - -Another  below  the  Paropami- 

sus,  near  the  modern  Bamian,  not  Candahar , 

as  is  generally  supposed. - -Another  on  the 

bay  of  Issus,  now  Scanderoon. - Alexan¬ 

dria  Oxiana,  now  Termed ,  npon  the  Ox  us  or 

Gihon - .Alexandria  Troas,  in  Mysia,  now 

Eski-Sta?nbou/. - -Alexandria  Ultima,  on 

the  Iaxartes  or  Sihon ,  on  the  site  of  the  more 
ancient  Cyreschata.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cogend. ] 

Alexandria  aqua,  baths  in  Rome, built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

AlexAnou,  a  son  of  Macliaon,  who  built 
in  Sycionia  a  temple  to  his  grandfather  ZEs  - 
culapius.  Paus.  2,  c.  11. 

Alexas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended 
to  M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  was  the 
cause  that  Antony  repudiated  Gctavia  to 
marry  Cleopatra.  Augustus  punished  him 
severely  after  the  defeat  of  Antony.  Pint,  in 
Anton. 

AlexicXcus,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them 
from  the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

AlexInus,  a  disciple' of  Eubulides  the  Mi¬ 
lesian,  famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius 
and  judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  con¬ 
tention  and  argument.  He  died  of  a  wound 
he  had  received  from  a  sharp-pointed  reed, 
as  he  swam  in  the  river  Alpheus.  Diog.  in 
Euclid. 

Alexion,  a  physician  intimate  with  Cice¬ 
ro.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  3,  ep.  16. 

Alexippos,  a  physician  of  Alexander: 
Pint,  in  Alex. 

Alexis,  a  comic  poet,  336  B.  C.  ofThuri- 
um,  who  wrote  245  comedies,  of  which  some 
few  fragments  remain. - A  statuary,  disci¬ 

ple  to  Polycletes,  87  Olym.  PI  in.  34,  c.  8. 

Alfateuna,  vid  Nuceria. 

P.  Alfenus  Varus,  a  native  of  Cremona, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  appli¬ 
cation,  raised  himself  from  his  original  profes* 
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sion  of  a  cobler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome, 
and  at  last  became  consul.  [He  flourish¬ 
ed  about  A.U.  C.  75 4.  According  to  some 
he  was  originally  a  barber.]  Horat.  1,  Sat. 
3,  v.  130. 

AlgTdum,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Tuscu- 
lum,  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  There  is  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood, called  ancient¬ 
ly  Algidus,  now  [ Rocca  del  Pa/ia — The  mo¬ 
dem  name  of  the  town  is  Aglio .] — Horat.  1, 
od.  21. 

[Aliacmon,  vid.  Haliacmon.] 

[  Aliartus,  vid .  Haliartus.] 

AlIcis,  a  town  of  Laconia. - A  tribe  of 

Athens.  Strab. 

AliEnus  CjEcIna,  a  questor  in  Bxtica, 
appointed,  for  his  services,  commander  of  a 
legion  in  Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor 
disgraced  him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which 
he  raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  Tacit. 
3,  Hiit.  c.  52. 

AlIF/e,  Alifa,  or  Alipha,  a  town  [of 
Samniam,  north-west  of  the  Vulturnus,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  large-sized  drinking  cups  made 
there.  It  is  now  Alii ?.] — Horat.  2,  Sat.  8,  v. 
39. — Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

Alil^ei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alimentus,  C.an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account 
of  Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  af¬ 
fairs.  Liv.  21  and  30. 

A lind. -e,  a  town  of  Caria,  f  south-east  of 
Stratonicea,  near  Mogla.]  Arrian. 

AliphEria,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on 
a  hill.  Polyb.  4,  c.  77. 

Ai.lirrotiiius,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Hearing 
that  his  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
lie  went  to  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to 
cut  down  the  olive  which  had  sprung  from 
the  ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Miner¬ 
va  ;  but  in  the  attempt  he  missed  his  aim, 
and  cut  his  own  legs  so  severely  that  he  in¬ 
stantly  expired. 

Allia,  [a  river  of  Italy,  running  down,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Livy,  from  the  mountains  of  Crus- 
tuminum,  at  the  ’>lth  mile  stone,  and  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  the  Aia.  On 
its  banks  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  July  17th,  B.  C.  387. 
40,000  Romans  were  either  killed  or  put  to 
flight.  Hence  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  “  Al- 
licnsis  dies”  was  marked  as  a  most  unlucky 
day.  Liv.  5,  c.  27 — Flor.  1,  c.  13. — Pint,  in 
Cam.'] 

AllGbrCges,  [a  people  of  Gallia,  between 
the  Isara  or  Iscre,  and  the  Rhodanus  or 
Phone,  in  the  country  answering  to  Dau- 
fihinc,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhodanus,  13  miles  below  Lugdunum 
or  Lyons.  They  were  finally  reduced  be¬ 
neath  the  Roman  power  by  Fabius  Maximus, 
who  hence  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of 
Allobrox.  Cicero  praises  their  ambassadors 
for  refusing  to  join  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy. — 
Horace,  however,  speaks  of  their  fickleness 
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as  a  nation.  Strab.  4. — Cic.  Cat.  3. — Horat. 
E/iod.  16, —  Sallust.  Cat.  41.] 

AllotrIges,  [a  people  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  according  to  Strabo.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Altrigonx 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Autrigones  of  Pliny. 
Strab.  .  et  Comment.  Casauboni  in  locum.] 

Allutius,  or  Albutius,  a  prince  of  the 
Celtiberi,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beau 
tiful  princess  he  had  taken  in  battle- 

Almo,  a  small  river  near  Rome,  falling 
into  the  Tiber.  [Now,  the  Dachia,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Aqua  d’Acio.  \t  the  junction  of  this 
stream  with  the  Tiber,  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
every  year,  on  the  2  5th  March,  washed  the 
statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  Goddess,  vid- 
Lara. —  Ovid ■  Past.  4,  v.  337. — Lucan.  1,  v 
600. 

AlOa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the 
husbandmen  received  the  recompense  of  their 
labours.  The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this, 
Aloas  and  Alois. 

Aloeus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune 
had  the  twins,  Othusand  Ephialtus.  Aloeus 
educated  them  as  his  own,  and  from  that 
circumstance  they  have  been  called  Aloides. 
They  made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were 
killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up 
nine  inches  every  month,  and  were  only  nine 
years  old  when  they  undertook  the  war. 
Pans.  9,  c.  29. —  Cz'rg.  JEn.  6,  v.  582. — Ho¬ 
mer*  II.  5,  Od.  11. 

AlOIdes  and  AlOIdai,  the  sons  of  Aloeus. 
vid.  Aloeus. 

AlOpe,  daughter  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleu- 
sis,  had  a  child  by  Neptune,  whom  she  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  woods,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
her  gown.  The  child  was  preserved,  and 
carried  to  Alope’s  father,  who,  upon  knowing 
the  gown,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  put  to 
death.  Neptune,  who  could  not  save  his  mis¬ 
tress,  changed  her  into  a  fountain.  The  child 
called  Hippothoon  was  preserved  by  some 
shepherds,  and  placed  by  Theseus  upon  his 
grandfather’s  throne.  Pans.  1,  c.  5  and  59. — 

Hygin.  fab.  187. - A  town  of  Thessaly. 

P'lin.  4,  c.  7 .—  Homer.  11.  2,  v.  682. - [An¬ 
other  in  Attica - Another  in  Pontus. - 

Another  among  the  Locri.] 

AlopEce,  an  island  in  the  Pains  Mxo- 
tis  [near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.  Now  Isle 

de  Renards.  Strab.  11.] - Another  in  the 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  P/in.  4,  c.  12. - 

Another  in  the  /Egcan  sea,  opposite  Smyrna. 
Id.  5,  c.  31. 

AlopEces,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidx.  Socrates  and 
Aristides  were  born  there.  JEsehin .  contra 
Timarch. — Herodot.  5,  c.  64. 

Alos,  a  town  of  [Argolis. - Another  in 

Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  upon  the  river  Am- 
phrysus.]  Strab,  S.—^Plin,  4,  c.  7. 
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Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  comme¬ 
moration  ofa  victory  gained  over  Lacedaemon 
by  the  Arcadians ;  [in  which  they  took  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  (<U«touj)] 

AlpEnus,  a  city  of  the  Locri,  at  the  north 
of  Thermopylae,  Herodot .  7,  c.  176,  See. 

Alpes,  [a  chain  of  mountains,  separating 
Italia  from  Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania. 
They  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  or 
Gulf  of  Carne.ro ,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Colapis 
or  Kulfie,  to  Vada  Sabatia  or  Savona  on  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  extent,  which  is 
in  a  crescent  form,  Livy  makes  only  250 
miles,  Pliny  700  miles.  The  true  amount  is 
nearly  600  British  miles.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Scythian  or 
Scandinavian  term  Alfi,  signifying  a  moun¬ 
tain.  They  have  been  divided  by  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  geographers  into  various 
portions,  of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  Alpes 
Maritime,  Mont  Viso  :  arising  from  the  gulf 
of  Genoa  and  reaching  inland  to  the  sources 
of  the  Varus  or  Var.  2.  Alpes  Cottix,  Mont 
Gmevre,  where  Annibal  is  believed  to  have 
crossed  into  Italy,  vid.  Cottius.  3.  Alpes 
Grain:,  Little  St.  Bernard,  so  called  by  the 
ancients  from  Hercules  being  supposed  to 
have  passed  this  way  from  Spain  into  Italy. 
4.  Alpes  Pennine,  Great  St.  Bernard,  deriv¬ 
ing  their  name  from  the  Celtic  Penn,  a  sum¬ 
mit,  not  as  Livy  and  other  ancient  writers, 
together  with  some  moderns  pretend,  from 
Annibal  having  crossed  into  Italy  by  this  path, 
and  who  therefore  make  the  orthography 
Pccnince  from  Ptznus.  5.  Alpes  Summx,  St. 
Gothard. — There  are  also  the  Alpes  Lepon- 
tise,  Rhxticx,  Juliseor  Carnics,  kc.  Among 
the  Pennine  Alps  is  Mont  Blanc,  14,676  feet 
high.  The  principal  passes  over  the  Alps  at 
the  present  day  are,  that  over  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  that  over  mont  Simplon,  and  that 
over  Mont  St.  Gothard*  The  manner  in 
which  Annibal  is  said  to  have  effected  his  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  Alps  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  a  fiction.  Augustus  first  subdued  the 
wild  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of  these  re¬ 
gions.  Strab.  !  and  5. — Liv.  21,  c.  35  8c  18. — 
Polyb.  3,  c.  47.] 

Alpheia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  It 
was  given  her  when  the  river  Alpheus  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ravish  her  without  success.- — 
A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.  Ovid,  Met.  5,  v.  487. 

AlphEnus.  vid.  Alfenus. 

AlphesIbea,  daughter  of  the  river  Phle- 
geus,  married  Alcrmeon,  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  had  fled  to  her  father’s  court  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  [ vid .  Alcmxon.] 
She  received  as  a  bridal  present,  the  famous 
necklace  which  Polynices  had  given  to  Eri- 
phyle,  to  induce  her  to  betray  her  husband 
Amphiaraus.  Alcmxon,  being  persecuted 
by  the  manes  of  his  mother,  left  his  wife  by 
order  of  the  oracle,  and  retired  near  the 
Achelous,  whose  daughter  Callirhoe  had  two 
sons  by  him,  and  begged  of  him,  as  a  present. 


the  necklace  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Meleager.-—  Ovid. 
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Alphesibma.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  it, 
and  was  killed  by  Temeneus  and  Axion,  Al- 
phesibcea’s  brothers,  who  thus  revenged  their 
sister,  who  had  been  abandoned.  Hygin. 
fab.  244. — Pro/icrt.  1,  el.  15,  v.  15. — Pane. 
8,  c.  24. 

Alpheus,  now  Aljiheo,  a  famous  river  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  rises  in  Arcadia,  and  af- 
er  passing  through  Elis  falls  into  the  sea. 
The  god  of  this  river  fell  in  love  with  the 
nymph  Arethusa,  and  pursued  her  till  she 
was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  The 
fountain  Arethusa  is  in  Ortygia,  a  small  island 
near  Syracuse  ;  and  the  ancients  affirm,  that 
the  river  Alpheus  passes  under  the  sea  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  without  mingling  itself 
with  the  salt  waters,  rises  again  in  Ortygia, 
and  joins  tire  stream  of  Arethusa.  If  any 
thing  is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  traditions,  it  will  re-appear, 
after  some  time,  swimming  on  the  waters  of 
Arethusa  near  Sicily.  [It  was  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  ancients  that  rivers  passed 
under  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
one  place  to  another  ]  Hercules  made  use  of 
the  Alpheus  to  clean  the  stables  of  Augeas. 
Strab.  6. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  694. — Ovid.  Met. 
5,  fab.  10, — Lucan.  3,  v.  176. — Slat.  Theb.  1 
and  4. —  Mela.  2,  c.  7. — Paus.  5,  c.  7,  1.  6.  c. 
21. — Marcellin.  25.—Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Alphius  AvItus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of 
Severus,  who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious 
men,  and  an  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

AlpInus,  (CorneliOs)  a  contemptible 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  the  death  of 
Memnon  in  a  tragedy,  and  the  pitiful  style 
with  which  he  describes  the  Rhine  in  an  epic 
poem  he  had  attempted  on  the  wars  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Horat.  1,  Sat,  10,  v.  36. - Julius, 

one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Helvetii.  Tacit.  Hist. 

1,  c.  68, 

Alpis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Danube. 
[Mannert  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  iEnus  or  Inn.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  4,  c.  29.] 

Alsium,  a  maritime  town  [of  Etruria, 
south-east  from  Came,  now  Palo.  Si!.  8,  v. 
475.] 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  from  mount  Sipylus.  Paus.  7,  c.  27. 

Althea,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eu- 
rythemis,  married  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon, 
by  whom  she  had  many  children,  among 
whom  was  Meleager.  When  Althaea  brought 
forth  Meleager,  the  Parcs  placed  a  log  of 
wood  in  the  fire,  and  said,  that  as  long  as  it 
was  preserved,  so  long  would  the  life  of  the 
child  just  born  be  prolonged.  The  mother 
saved  the  wood  from  the  flames,  and  kept  it 
very  carefully ;  but  when  Meleager  killed 
his  two  uncles,  Althrsa’s  brothers,  Althea,  to 
revenge  their  death,  threw  the  log  into  the 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  burnt,  Meleager 
expired.  She  was  afterwards  so  sorry  for 
the  death  which  she  had  caused,  that  she  kill¬ 
ed  herself,  unable  to  survive  her  son.  vid. 
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AlthvEmEnes,  a  son  of  Catreus  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  he  was  to  be  his  father’s 
murderer,  he  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  made 
a  settlement  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide, 
[and  built  on  Mount  Atabvrus,  the  famous 
temple  of  Jupiter  Atabyrius  ]  After  the 
death  of  all  his  ether  sons,  Catreus  went  af¬ 
ter  his  son  Althxmenes;  when  he  landed  in 
Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  attacked  him,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son.  When  Al¬ 
thxmenes  knew  that  he  had  killed  his  father, 
he  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him,  and  the 
earth  immediately  opened,  and  swallowed 
him  up.  Afiollod.  3,  c.  2-  [According to  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  he  shunned  the  society  of  men 
after  the  fatal  deed,  and  died  eventually  of 
grief-  Diod.  5,  c.  59.] 

AltInum,  a  flourishing  city  of  Italy,  south¬ 
west  of  Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Mar¬ 
tial.  14,  ep.  25. — Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Altis,  a  sacred  grove  round  Jupiter’s  tem¬ 
ple  at  Olympia.  Paus.  5,  c.  10  &  15. 

ALUNTieM,a  town  of  Sicily.  [Now  AlontioJ] 
Plin.  5,  c.  8. — Cic.  in  Par.  4. 

Alyattes,  [a  king  of  Lydia,  father  of 
Crcesus,  succeeded  Sardyattes.  He  drove 
the  Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  Cyaxares  king  of  the  Medes,  the 
grandson  of  Dejoces.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  37  years,  and  after  having  brought  to  a 
close  a  war  against  the  Milesians.  An  im¬ 
mense  barrow  or  mound  was  raised  upon  his 
grave,  composed  of  stones  and  earth.  This 
is  still  visible  within  about  five  miles  of  Sardis 
or  Sort.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated  a 
battle  between  this  monarch  and 
• — Herod.  1,  c.  16,  17, 103.] 


whatever  they  desired.  Diod.  3.  4,  and  5.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  113. — Strab.  10. — Hyp-in. 
fab.  139.— AW.  7,  c.  26. - A  Sibyl  of  tu¬ 

rn  x,  called  also  Hierophile  and  Demophile. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  who  brought 
nine  books  of  prophecies  to  Tarquin  king  of 
Rome,  &c.  Varro. —  Tibul.  2,  el.  5,  v.  67. 
\vid.  Sibylla;.] 

AmalthEum,  a  public  place  which  Atti- 
cus  had  opened  in  his  country-house,  called 
Amalthea  in  Epirus,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  which  could  furnish  entertainment  and 
convey  instruction.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep. 
13. 

Am  Anus,  [a  continuation  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Taurus,  running  from  north-east  to 
south-  west.  It  is  situate  at  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  and  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria. 
The  defile  or  pass  in  these  mountains  was 
called  Portus  Amanicus,  or  Pylx  Syrix. 
The  modern  name  of  the  chain  is,  according 
to  Mannert,  Almadag  ;  but,  according  to  D’ 
Anville,  Al-Lucan.  Strab.  14. — Xen.  Anab. 
1,  c.  4.] 

Cn.  Sal.  Amandus,  a  rebel  general  under 
Dioclesian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours, 
and  was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian’s 
colleague. 

Amantes  or  AmantIni,  a  people  of  11- 
lyricum  descended  from  the  Abantes  of  Pho- 
cis.  Callimach. 

Am  Anus,  [or  Omanus,  the  deity  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Persians,  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
sun,  or  the  perpetual  fire,  adored  by  them  as 
an  image  or  emblem  of  the  sun.] 

AmarAcus,  an  attendant  of  Cinyras, 
changed  into  marjoram. 

Cyaxares. i  Amardi,  a  nation  near  the  Caspian  sea. 
Mela  1 ,  c.  3. 


Alyba,  a  country  near  Mysia.  Homer. 11. 1  Amaryllis,  the  name  of  a  country  wo- 
2.  [man  in  Virgil’s  eclogues.  Some  commenta- 

Alyc^us,  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by: tors  have  supposed,  that  the  poet  spoke  of 
Theseus.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its  Rome  under  this  fictitious  appellation, 
name  from  him.  Plut.inThes.  |  Amarynceus,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  bu- 

Alyssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  wa-ried  at  Buprasium.  Strab.  8. — Paus.  8,  c.  1. 


ters  could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog. 

8,  c.  19. 

Alyxothoe,  or  Alexirhoe,  daughter  of 
Dymus,  was  mother  of  iEsacus  by  Priam. 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  763. 

Alyzia,  a  town  of  Acarnania  on  the  wes- 


Paus.\  Amarynthus,  avillage  of  Eubrea  whence 
(Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 
that  town  Amarynthia.  Paus.  1,  c.  31. 

Amas,  a  mountain  of  Laconia,  [near  Gy- 
thium.]  Paus.  3. 

AmasEnus,  a  small  river  of  Latium  fall- 


tern  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  thejing  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  [now,  la  Tofifiia.'] 


Echinades,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  It),  ep.  2 

Amadocus.u  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by 


Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  685. 

AmasIa  or  AmasEa,  a  city  of  Pontus, 


his  antagonist  Seuthes.  Aristot.  5.  Polit.  10.  where  Mithridates  the  great,  and  Strabo  the 

AmAge,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable  geographer,  were  born.  [It  was  situate  on 
for  her  justice  and  fortitude.  Poly  ten.  8,  c.the  Iris.  Jts  modern  name  is  Amasieh.']  Strab. 
50.  12. — Plin.  6,  c.  3. 

Amalthjea,  daughter  of  Melissus  king  of  AmAsis,  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat’s  milk.  Hence  dier,  became  king  of  Egypt.  He  died  before 
some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and. the  invasion  of  his  country  by  Cambyses  king 
have  maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  of  Persia.  He  made  a  law,  that  every  one  of 
kindnesses,  placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  con-  his -subjects  should  yearly  give  an  account  to 
stellation,  and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  the  public  magistrates,  of  the  manner  in 
nymphs  who  had  taken  care  of  his  infant  .which  lie  supported  himself.  He  refused  to 
years.  This  horn  was  called  the  horn  of'continue  in  alliance  with  Polycrates  the  ty- 
plerrtv,  and  had  the  power  to  give  the  nymphs 'rant  of  Samos,  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
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prosperity.  When  Cambyses  came  into 
Egypt,  he  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be 
dug  up,  and  to  be  insulted  and  burnt ;  an  ac¬ 
tion  which  was  very  offensive  to  the  religious 
notions  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodot.  1,  2,  3. 

Amastris,  the  wife  of  Dionysius  tyrant  of 
[Heraclea  in  Pontus,]  was  sister  to  Darius, 
whom  Alexander  conquered.  Strab. — — 
Also,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia. 

[ vid .  Amestris.] - A  city  of  Paphlagonia, 

on  the  Euxine  sea  [now,  AmastroT]  Catull. 

Amastrus,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Per- 
ses,  against  iEetes  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by 
Argus,  son  of  Phryxus  Flacc.  6,  r.  544. 

AmAta,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus.  She 
had  betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Tur- 
nus,  before  the  arrival  of  /Eneas  in  Italy. 
She  zealously  favoured  the  interest  ofTurnus  ; 
and  when  her  daughter  was  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  iEneas,  she  hung  herself  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  her  son-in-law.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  See. 

AmAthus,  (gen.  untis )  a  city  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  particularly 
dedicated  to  Venus.  The  island  is  sometimes 
called  Amathusia,  a  name  not  unfrequently' 
applied  to  the  goddess  of  the  place.  [Ama- 
thus  was  afterwards  called  Limmesol,  but  is 
now  utterly  destroyed.  Its  site  however  is 
still  called  Limmesol  Antica-~\  Virg.  JEn.  ;0, 
v.  Sl.—Ptol.  5,  c.  14. 

Amaxia,  [uitf.  Hamaxia.] 

[AmaxItus,  a  borough  of  Troas,  where 
Apollo  had  a  temple,  and  where  some  sup¬ 
pose  Chryses  to  have  officiated.] 

AmazEnes  or  MazEnes,  a  prince  of  the 
island  Ooracta,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with 
the  Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexan¬ 
der’s  expedition  into  the  east.  Arrian,  in 
Indie. 

AmAzGnes  or  Amazon  ides,  a  nation  of 
famous  women  who  lived  near  the  river  Ther- 
modon  in  Cappadocia.  All  their  life  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  wars  and  manly  exercises.  They 
never  had  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex : 
but,  only  for  the  sake  of  propagation,  they 
visited  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
country  for  a  few  days,  and  the  male  children 
which  they  breugh  forth  were  given  to  the 
fathers :  according  to  Justin,  they  were 
strangled  as  soon  as  born,  and  Diodorus  says 
that  they  maimed  them  and  distorted  their 
limbs.  The  females  were  carefully  educated 
with  their  mothers,  in  the  labours  of  war ; 
their  right  breast  was  burnt  off,  that  they 
might  hurl  a  javelin  with  more  force,  and 
make  a  better  use  of  the  bow  ;  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  their  name  is  derived  ( a  non, 
iia(os,  mamma J.  They  founded  an  extensive 
c-mp're  in  Asia  Minor,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  near  the  Thermodon.  They 
were  defeated  in  a  battle  near  the  Thermo¬ 
don,  by  the  Greeks,  [who  after  their  victory, 
endeavoured  to  carry  them  away  in  ships  to 
their  own  country  ;  but  the  Amazons  when  at 
sea,  rose  upon  and  overpowered  the  crews. 
Being  ignorant  of  navigation,  they  were  dri¬ 
ven  by  the  winds  and  waves  to  the  shores  of i 
the  Palus  Maiotis.  From  their  intercourse1! 
y 
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with  the  Scythians  in  this  quarter-,  sprang  the 
Sarmatx.]  Themyscyra  was  the  most  capi¬ 
tal  of  their  towns.  Smyrna,  Magnesia,  Thya- 
tira,  and  Ephesus,  according  to  some  authors- 
were  built  by  them.  Diodorus  I.  3,  mentions 
a  nation  of  Amazons  in  Africa,  more  ancient 
than  those  of  Asia.  Some  authors,  among 
whom  is  Strabo,  deny  the  existence  of  the  Am¬ 
azons,  and  of  a  republic  supported  and  go¬ 
verned  by  women,  who  banished  or  extirpa¬ 
ted  all  their  males  ;  but  others  particularly' 
support  it ;  and  the  latter  says,  that  Pen- 
thesilea,  one  of  their  queens,  came  to  the 
Trojan  war,  on  the  side  of  Priam,  and  that 
she  was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  from  that 
time  the  glory  and  character  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  gradually  decayed,  and  was  totally  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Amazons  of  Africa  flourished 
long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  many  of  their 
actions  have  been  attributed  to  those  of  Asia. 
It  is  said,  that  after  they  had  almost  subdued 
all  Asia,  they  invaded  Attica,  and  were  con¬ 
quered  by  Theseus.  Their  most  famous  ac¬ 
tions  were,  their  expedition  against  Priam., 
and  afterwards  the  assistance  they  gave  him 
during  the  Trojan  war ;  and  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  to  punish  Theseus,  who  had  carried 
away  Antiope,  one  of  their  queens.  They 
were  also  conquered  by  Bellerophon  and 
Hercules.  Among  their  queens,  Hippolyte, 
Antiope,  Lampeto,  Marpesia,  Sec.  are  fa¬ 
mous.  Curtius  says,  that  Thalestris,  one  of 
their  queens,  came  to  Alexander  whilst  he 
was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia,  for  the 
sake  of  raising  children  from  a  man  of  such 
military  reputation  ;  and  that  after  she  had 
remained  13  days  with  him,  she  retired  into 
her  country.  The  Amazons  were  such  ex¬ 
pert  archers,  that,  to  denote  the  goodness  of  a 
bow  or  quiver,  it  was  usual  to  call  it  Ama¬ 
zonian.  [The  history  of  the  Amazons  may 
have  had  some  slight  foundation  in  truth,  as 
for  example,  the  women  of  some  one  tribe  of 
barbarians  may  have  lost  their  husbands  in 
battle,  and  remained  for  a  short  time  in  a 
state  of  widowhood,  but  a  community  of  wo- 
men  never  could  have  been  ot  long  continu¬ 
ance.  W  hile  the  geographical  knowledge  cf 
the  Greeks  was  in  its  infancy  we  find  these 
female  warriors  located  by  them  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  Minor;  they  are  afterwards  removed 
to  the  shores  of  Pontus,  and  we  finally  lose 
sight  of  them  amid  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  This 
frequent  change  of  location  is  no  weak  argu¬ 
ment  towards  proving  that  the  Amazonian 
nation  never  existed.]  V rrg.  JEn.  5,  v.  oil  — 
Jornand.de  Keb.  Get.  c.  7. — Philostr.  Icon. 
2,  c.  5. — Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Curt.  6,  c  5. — P/in. 
6,  c.  7,1.  H,  c.  8,  1.  36,  c.  5.— Herodot.  4,  c. 
110. — Strab.  ll  —Diod.  2.—Dionys.  Hal.  4. — 
Paus.  7,  c.  2 — Plut.  in  Thes.—Atxollod.  2, 
c  3  and  5. — Hygin.  fab.  14  and  163. 

AmazonIa,  a  celebrated  mistress  of  the 
emperor  Commodus. - The  country  of  the 

Amazons,  near  the  Caspian  sea- 

AmazonIum,  a  place  in  Attica,  where 
I  Theseus  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Amo. 
’zORF. 
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AmazonIus,  asurnameof  Apollo  at  Lace¬ 
daemon. 

Ambarri,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fEdui,  [supposed  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  Avar,  a  little  north  of  its  junction  with 
the  Rhodanus.]  C&s.  bell.  G.  1,  c.  11. 

[AmbarvalIa,  sacred  rites  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
reaping  The  fratrcs  Ambarvales  who  were 
twelve  iii  number,  offered  up  on  this  occasion 
sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  which 
were  called  sacra  ambarvalia,  because  the 
victim  was  carried  around  the  fields,  ( arva 
ambiebat.)  A  crowd  of  country  people  fol¬ 
lowed,  adorned  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves, 
and  singing  the  praises  of  the  goddess,  to 
whom  they  offered  libations  of  honey  diluted 
'with  wine  and  milk.  Virg.  Georg.  1,  v. 

34 5.Mucrob.  3,  c.  5.]  , 

Ambenus,  a  mountain  of  European  Sar- 
matia.  Place.  6,  v.  85. 

AmbiAnum,  a  town  of  Belgium,  [ancient¬ 
ly  Samarobriva.J  now  Amiens.  Its  inhabit¬ 
ants  conspired  against  J.  Cxsar.  C&s.  2, 
bell  G.  c.  4. 

AmbiatInus  Vicus,  a  village  of  Ger 
many,  where  the  emperor  Caligula  was  born. 
[Between  Confluentes  and  Baudobriga,  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  be  now  Ca/ielle  on  the 
Rhine ;  according  to  others  Konigstubl.]  Sue- 
Con.  in  Gal.  8. 

AmbigAtus,  a  king  of  the  Celtx,  in  the 
time  of  T arquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great 
population  of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  ne¬ 
phews,  Sigovesus  and  Bellovesus,  with  two 
colonies,  in  quest  of  new  settlements  ;  the 
former  towards  the  Hercynian  woods,  and 
the  other  towards  Italy.  Liv.  5,c.  3  i,  &c 

Ambiorix,  a  king  of  [one  half  of  the  Ebu- 
rones  in  Gaul,  Cativolcus  being  king  of  the 
other  half.  He  was  an  inveterate  foe  to  the 
Romans,  and  after  being  defeated,  narrowly 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  Caesar’s  men.  C&s. 
B  G  6,  c.43.] 

AmblXda,  a  town  of  Pisidia.  Strab. 

AmbracIa,  [the  royal  city  of  Pyrrhus  and 
his  race,  in  Epirus,  on  the  river  Arethon. 
This  river  has  communicated  the  name  of 
IJ  Arta  to  a  city  a  little  above  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ambracia.  The  founding  of  Nico- 
polis  caused  the  decline  of  Ambracia.  vid. 
Nicopolis.  Mela.  2  c.  3. — Plin.  4,  c.  1. — 
Strab.  10.] 

Ambracius  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  near  Ambracia,  about  300  stadia  deep, 
narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  within  near  100 
stadia  in  breadth,  and  now  called  the  gulph 
of  [L’Arta.]  Polyb.  4,  c.  63. — Mela.  2,  c.  3. — 
Flor.  4,  c.  11. — Strab.  10- 

Ambrones,  [a people  of  Gaul,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancestors  of  the  Ligurians,  They  in¬ 
vaded  the  Roman  territories  along  with  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Marius.  Pint,  in 
Mario.'] 

Ambrosia,  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  [in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
G*feece.]  They  were  the  same  astheBru- 
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malia  of  the  Romans.— —[The  food  on  which 
the  gods  were  supposed  to  feed.  The  word 
signifies  immortal,  being  compounded  of  a 
non  and  fiforoq  mortalis.  Their  drink  was 
nectar.  The  term  Ambrosia,  according  to 
Wedelius,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  honey, 
sometimes  wine,  sometimes  perfumes,  and 
particularly  ambergris  ;  sometimes  the  me¬ 
thod  and  ingredients  lor  embalming  and  pre- 
ser vingjdead  bodies ;  and  sometimes  for  a  state 
of  immortality,] 

Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  the 
murder  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  espe¬ 
cially  against  the  Arians.  His  3  books  de  of- 
Jitiis  are  still  extant,  besides  8  hymns  on  the 
creation.  His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his 
diction  is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric, 
though  his  subject  is  diversified  by  copious¬ 
ness  of  thought.  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines,  2  vols.fol.  Paris,  1686. 

Ambryssus,  a  city  of  Phocis,  [between 
two  chains  of  mountains,  west  of  Lebadea, 
and  north-west  of  Anticyra,]  which  receives 
its  name  from  a  hero  of  the  same  name.  Pans. 
10,  c.  35. 

AmbobAjae,  Syrian  women  of  immoral 
lives,  who  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  at¬ 
tended  festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels, 
The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian 
words,  which  signify  a  flute.  Horat.  1,  Sat. 
2. — Suet,  in  Ner.  27. 

Ambulii,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
in  Sparta.  [They  were  so  named,  it  is  said, 
from  a/ifoAn,  delay,  because  it  was  thought 
that  they  could  delay  the  approach  of  death.] 

Ameles,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no 
vessel  could  contain.  Pint  10,  de  Rep. 

Amen  Anus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  mount 
.Etna,  now  \_Judicello.]  Strab.  5. 

AmenIdes,  a  secretary  of  Darius  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Ariaspx  Euergetx.  Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

Ameria,  [now  Amelia ,a  town  of  Umbria, 
south-west  ot  Spoletum.  Roscius  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  place.  The  whole  of  its  territory 
was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  his  veteran  sol¬ 
diers  ] 

AmestrXtus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded  at  last  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves; 
[It  is  called  Myttistratus  by  Polybius,  and 
Mystraton  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  is  now 
Mistretta,  in  the  Pal.  de  JDemona.] — Polub. 
1,  c.  24. 

^  Amestris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to 
Xerxes.  [Having  discovered  an  intrigue  be¬ 
tween  her  husband  and  Artaynta,  and  imput¬ 
ing  all  the  blame  solely  to  the  mother  of 
the  latter,  she  requested  her  from  the 
king  at  a  royal  festival ;  and,  when  she  had 
her  in  her  power,  cut  off  her  breasts,  nose, 
ears,  lips,  and  tongue,  and  sent  her  home  hi 
this  shocking  condition.  She  also  on  another 
occasion  sacrificed  14  Persian  children  of  no- 
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ble  birth,  “to  propitiate,”  says  Herodotus, 

“  the  deity  who  is  said  to  dwell  beneath  the 
earth.”  Herod.  9,  c.  110,  111  Sc  112.  7,  c.. 

1 14.] - A  daughter  of  Oxy  artes,  wife  to  Ly- 

simachus.  Diod.  20. 

Abiib a,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  [taken 
and  destroyed  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  It 
was  re-peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis, 
after  lovian’s  treaty  with  the  Persians,  and  by 
anew  colony  which  was  sent  to  it.  It  was 
called  also  Constantia,  from  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius.  Its  ancient  walls,  constructed  with 
black  stones,  have  caused  it  to  be  termed  bv 
the  Turks,  Kara- Amid,  although  it  is  more 
commonly  denominated  Diar-Bekir ,  from  the 
name  of  its  district.  Ammian.  19.] 

Amilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  surnamed  Rhodanus. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  afraid  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his 
confidence,  and  secretly  transmitted  an  ac 
count  of  all  his  schemes  to  Carthage.  Tro 

gus.  21,  c.  6. - A  Carthaginian,  whom  the 

Syracusians  called  to  their  assistance  against 
the  tyrant  Agathocles,  who  besieged  their 
city.  [He  was  chosen  umpire  by  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  and  brought  about  a  peace. 
Agathocles,  afterwards,  injuring  the  allies  of 
Carthage  in  Sicily,  and  Amilcar  not  interpos¬ 
ing,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Carthage  to 
trial,  but  died  in  Sicily  before  he  could  obey 
the  summons.]  Diod.  20. — Justin.  22,  c. 

and  3. - A  Carthaginian,  surnamed  Barcas, 

father  to  the  celebrated  Annibal.  He  was 
general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Punic  war 
and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  [an  insurrection  of  the 
Lybians  and  Gallic  mercenaries,]  who  had 
besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many  towns  of 
Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formida¬ 
ble  to  the  Carthaginians  that  the  latter  beg 
ged  and  obtained  assistance  from  Rome.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  he  passed  into  Spain  with  his  son 
Annibal,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Barcelona. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Vettones, 
B.  C.  237.  He  had  formed  the  plan  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Italy,  by  crossing  the  Alps,  which 
his  son  afterwards  carried  into  execution 
His  great  enmity  to  the  Romans  was  the 
cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  used  to 
say  of  his  three  sons,  that  he  kept  three  lions 
to  devour  the  Roman  power.  C.  JVefi.  in  Vit~ 
Liv.  21,  c.  1. — Polyb.  2. — [Afifiian,  8,  c.  5.~ 
——A  Carthaginian  general,  who  assistei 
the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  was  taken 
by  Cn.  Cornelius.  Liv.  32,  o.  3j,  1.  33,  c.  8, 

- A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sicily  by 

Gelon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  defeat¬ 
ed  at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  [Herodotus 
says,  that  he  disappeared  after  the  battle  and 
was  never  again  seen  ;  and  adds  a  report  of 
of  the  Carthaginians,  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  flames  of  a  sacrifice  consisting  of  the 
entire  bodies  of  numerous  victims,  when  he 
perceived  the  day  to  be  lost.  Poly  senus,  how¬ 
ever,  relates  that  Gelon  destroyed  him  by  a 
stratagem,  while  in  the  act  of  offering  a  sacri- 
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fice.  Herodol,  7,  c.  166,  Ike,  Poiyen.  5. 

27,  2.] 

AmIlos,  or  AmIlus,  a  river  of  Maurita¬ 
nia,  where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  them¬ 
selves  [at  the  new  moon.]  Plin.  8,  c.  1. - 

A  town  of  Arcadia.  Pans,  in  Arcadic. 

Amimone,  or  Amymone,  a  daughter  of 
Danaus,  changed  into  a  fountain  which  is  near 
Argos,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lerna.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  240. 

Aminea,  or  Amminea,  a  part  of  Campa¬ 
nia,  where  the  inhabitants  were  great  hus¬ 
bandmen.  Its  wine  was  highly  esteemed. 
'The  more  correct  opinion  appears  to  be, 
that  the  Amminsan  wine  was  so  called  be¬ 
cause  made  from  a  grape  transplanted  into 
Italy  from  Arninxum,  a  place  in  Thessaly. 
Macrobius,  however,  asserts  that  the  Faler- 
nian  wine  was  more  anciently  called  Amina® 
an.]  Virg.  G.  2,  y.  97. 

AminIas,  a  famous  pirate,  whom  Antigo- 
nus  employed  against  Apollodorus,  tyrant  of 
Cassandria.  Poly  ten.  4,  6,  c.  18. 

[Amisenus  sinus,  a  gulf  of  the  Euxine, 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ami- 
sus.] 

Amisias,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristopha¬ 
nes  ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

[Amisia,  now  the  Ems,  a  river  of  Ger¬ 
many,  falling  into  the  German  ocean.] 

[AmIsus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  north-west  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Iris.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Mi¬ 
lesians,  was  the  largest  city  in  Pontus  next  to 
Sinope,  and  was  made  by  Pharnaces  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  now  called 
Samsoun.~\ 

AMixERNUM,a  town  of  the  Sabines,  where 
Sallust  was  born.  [Some  remains  of  it  are 
discernible  at  the  present  day  near  St.  Vitto- 
rinoi]  Plin.  3,  c.  5.  —Liv.  28,  c.  45. 
Ammianus.  vid.  Marcellinus. 

Ammon,  and  Hammon,  a  name  of  Jupiter, 
worshipped  in  Libya,  tie  appeared  under  the 
form  of  a  ram  to  Hercules,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  Bacchus,  who,  with  his  army,  suf¬ 
fered  the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of 
water,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  showed 
him  a  fountain.  Upon  this  Bacchus  erecteci 
a  temple  to  his  father,  under  the-name.  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon,  i,  e.  sandy ,  with  the  horns  of 
a  ram.  The  ram,  according  to  some,  was 
made  a  constellation.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  [12  days 
journey  from  Memphis.]  It  had  a  famous 
oracle,  which  according  to  ancient  tradition, 
was  established  about  18  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  by  two  doves,  which  flew 
away  from  Thebais  in  Egypt,  and  came,  one 
to  Dodona,  and  the  other  to  Libya,  where  the 
people  were  soon  informed  of  their  divine 
mission.  The  oracle  of  Hammon  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  Hercules,  Perseus,  and  others ;  but 
when  it  pronounced  Alexander  to  be  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  such  flattery  destroyed  the  long  es¬ 
tablished  reputation  of  this  once  famous  ora¬ 
cle,  and  we  learn  that  in  the  age  of  Plu- 
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tarch  it  was  scarce  known.  [Though  the tem-i[ Another  of  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of 

pie  was  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert,  yet  its  the  Axhis. - -A  town  of  Liguria.] - A  fa- 

nn  mediate  vicinity  abounded  with  trees  bear-:  vourite  of  Bacchus,  son  of  a  satyr  and  a 
ing  plenty  of  fruit,  and  was  ornamented  with  nymph,  made  a  constellation  after  death, 
fountains.] — Hero  dot.  in  Mclpom. — Curt.  4,  c.  Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  407. 

7. — Plin.  6,  c.29. — Strab.  1,  Hand  17. — Pint.  AmpelCtsia,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in 
cur  orac.  edi  desiermt,  Cf  in  Isid. — Curt.  6,  Mauritania,  [now  Cape  Spared.]  Mela,  1,  c. 
e.  10,  1.  10,  c.  5. — Hei-odot.  1,  c.  6,'  1.  2,  c.  32  5  and  6. 

and  55, 1.  4,  c.  44.— Pans.  3,  c.  18,  1.  4,  c.  23.  AmpuiarAus,  son  of  Oicleus,  or  accord- 
— Hygin.  fab.  133.  Poet.  astr.  2,  c.  20. —  ing  to  others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra, 

Justin.  1,  c.  9, 1.  11,  c.  t : _ [Here  was  the  was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and 

famous  Fons  Solis,  which,  according  to  Hero-  accompanied  the  Argonauts  in  theirexpedition. 
dotus,  was  warm  at  dawn,  cool  as  the  day  ad-  He  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  futuri- 
vanced,  excessively  cold  at  noon,  diminishing  tv,  and  thence  he  is  called  by  some  son  of  A- 
in  coldness  as  the  day  declined,  warm  at  sun-  polio.  He  married  Eriphyle,  the  sister  of 
set,  and  boiling  hot  at  midnight.  Browne,  an  Adrastus  king  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had  two 
English  traveller,  discovered  in  1792  the  site  sons,  Alcmxon  and  Amphilochus.  When  A- 
ofthe  temple  of  Ammon,  in  a  fertile  spot  call-  drastus,  at  the  request  of  Polynices,  declared 
ed  the  Oasis  of  Sirjah ,  situated  in  the  midst  war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  secreted 
of  deserts,  five  degrees  nearly  west  of  Cairo,  himself,  not  to  accompany  his  brother-in-law 
In  1798.  Horneman  discovered  the  Fons  So- jin  an  expedition  in  which  he  knew  he  was  to 


Iis.  In  1816  Belzoni  visited  the  spot,  and 
found  the  fountain  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  grove  of  palms.  He  visited  the 
fountain  at  noon,  evening, midnight, and  morn¬ 
ing.  He  had  unfortunately  no  thermometer 
■with  him,  but  judging  from  his  feelings  at 
these  several  periods,  it  might  be,  100°  at 
midnight,  80°  in  the  morning  early,  and  at 
noon  about  40°.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  no  change  takes  place  in  the  tempera 
ture  of  the  water,  but  m  that  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere  ;  for  the  well  is  deeply 
shaded,  and  about  60  feet  deep.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Herodotus,  who  was  never  on  the 
spot,  is  evidently  incorrect.  He  must  have 
misunderstood  bis  informer.] 

Ammonii,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  /Ethio¬ 
pians.  Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  des¬ 
cended.  Herodot.  2,  3  and  4. 

Ammonius,  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  platonic  philosophy  at  A 
lexandria,  232  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  pu 
pils  Origen  and  Plotinus.  His  treatise  ihp 
was  published  in  4to. by  Valckenaer,L. 

Bat.  1739. - A  writer  who  gave  an  account 

of  sacrifices,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the  harlots 
af  Athens.  Athen.  13. 

[AmmOchostus,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus, 
whence  by  corruption  comes  the  modern 
name  Famagosta,  or  more  properly  Anigoste: 
now  the  principal  place  in  the  island.] 

Amnisus,  a  port  of  Crete,  [soudi-east 
from  Cnossus,  j  with  a  small  nver  of  the  same 
name,  near  which  Lucina  had  a  tempie. 
The  nymphs  of  the  place  were  called  Amm- 
siades.  Callim. 

Amomktus,  a  Greek  historian.  Plin.  6, 
c.  17. 

Amor,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of 
love.  vid.  Cupido. 

Amorgos,  one  of  the  islands  called  Cycla¬ 
des.  [Its  modern  name  is  Ainago.  To  this 
island  criminals  were  sometimes  banished. 
Strab.  10. 

AmpKaus,  a  promontory  of  Samos. - 
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perish.  But  Eriphyle,  who  knew  where  he 
had  concealed  himself,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  betray  him  by  Adrastus,  who  gave  her,  as 
a  reward  for  her  perfidy,  a  famous  golden 
necklace  set  with  diamonds.  Amphiaraus 
being  thus  discovered,  went  to  the  war,  but 
previously  charged  his  son  Alcmxon  to  put 
to  death  his  mother  Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  killed.  The  The¬ 
ban  war  was  fatal  to  the  Argives,  and  Am¬ 
phiaraus  was  swallowed  up  in  his  chariot 
by  the  earth  as  he  [fled  from  Periclymenes. 
The  earth,  it  is  said,  was  split  asunder  by  a 
thunderbolt,  and  this  was  ascribed  to  the  kind 
interposition  of  Jupiter,  who  thus  saved  Am¬ 
phiaraus  from  the  dishonour  of  being  killed 
by  his  pursuer.]  The  news  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  Alcmxon,  who  immediately  exe¬ 
cuted  his  father’s  command,  and  murdered 
Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine  hon¬ 
ours  after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue 
was  made  of  white  marble,  and  near  his  tem¬ 
ple  was  a  fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever 
held  sacred.  They  only  who  had  consulted 
his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a  dis¬ 
ease,  were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after 
which  they  threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
into  the  stream.  Those  who  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  first  purified  them¬ 
selves,  and  abstained  from  food  for  24  hours, 
and  three  days  from  wine,  after  which  they 
sacrificed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  skin  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  they 
slept  in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream 
the  answer  of  the  oracle.  Plutarch,  de  oral, 
defect,  mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphia¬ 
raus  was  once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
by  one  of  the  servants  of  Mardonius,  for  his 
master,  who  was  then  with  an  army  in 
Greece  ;  and  that  the  servant,  when  asleep, 
saw,  in  a  dream,  [a  minister  of  the  god  ap¬ 
proach  him,  who  commanded  him  to  be  gone, 
and  upon  his  refusal  threw  a  large  stone  at 
his  head,  so  that  he  believed  himself  killed 
by  the  blow.]  This  oracle  was  verified  in 
the  death  of  Mar  donius.  who  was  actually 
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!  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  received  on' to  run  round  the  fire 
the  head.  Cic.  de  Div, 


1,  c.  40. — Philostr.  in 
vit.  Apollon.  2,c.  11 — Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  243, 
&c. — HyginAdh.  70  73,  128  and  150. — Diod. 
4. — Ovid.  9,  fab.  10. — Paus.  1,  c.  34, 1.  2,  c. 
37, 1.  9,  c.  8  and  19. — AEschyl.  Sept,  ante  Theb 
—Apollod.  1,  c.  8  and  9, 1.  3,  c.  6, 8cc. — Strab.8 
AmphicrXtes,  an  historian,  who 
the  lives  of  illustrious  men.  Diog. 


with  the  child  in  their 
arms  ;  whence  the  name  of  the  festival- 
AmphigenIa,  a  town  [situate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Elis,  comprehended  by  the 
ancients  in  Messenia.]  St  at.  4.  Theb.  v. 

178. 

Amphilochus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
wrote  Eriphyle.  After  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  Ar- 
gos,  his  native  country,  [retired  to  Acarnania, 


Amphictvon,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyr-jand  built  there  Argos  Amphilochium.]  Strab. 

rha,  reigned  at  Athens  after  Cranaus,  and  j  7.— Paus.  2,  c.  18 _ An  Athenian  philoso- 

first  attempted  to  give  the  interpretation  of! pher  who  wrote  upon  argiculture.  Varro. 
dreams,  and  to  draw  omens.  Some  say,  thatj  de  R.  R.  1. 

a  deluge  happened  in  his  age,  [which  destroy- 1  AmphylOtus,  a  soothsayer  of  Acarnania, 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  who  [addressing  Pisistratus  in  a  fit  of  appa- 
Greece.]  Justin.  2,  c.  6.  Irently  divine  inspiration,  encouraged  him]  to 

AmphictyOnes,  [the  deputies  of  the  cities' seize  the  sovereign  power  of  Athens.  Herodot. 


and  people  of  Greece,  who  represented  their; 
respective  nations  in  a  general  assembly.] 


c.  62. 


Amphinomus  and  Anapius,  two  brothers, 


This  august  assembly  consisted  of  12  persons;  who,  when  Catana  and  the  neighbouringci- 
originally, sent  [by  the  Ionians,  Dorians,  Per-! ties  were  in  flames,  by  an  eruption  from 
hxbians,  Boeotians,  ' "  *  ’  ~  ... 

Phthians,  Melians, 

Delphians,  and  Phocians.] 


Magnesians,  Achxans,j  mount  .Etna,  saved  their  parents* upon  their 
Dolopians,  /Emanians,1  shoulders.  The  fire,  as  it  is  said,  spared 
Other  cities  injthem  while  it  consumed  others  by  their  side  ; 
process  of  time  sent  also  some  of  their  citi-'and  Pluto,  to  reward  their  uncommon  piety, 
zens  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and|  placed  them  after  death  in  the  island  of 
in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they  were  in- 1  Leuce,  and  they  received  divine  honours  in 
creased  to  the  number  of  30.  They  general-! Sicily.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. — Ital. 


ly  met  twice  every  year  at  Delphi,  and  some¬ 
times  sat  at  Thermopylx.  [This  council 
was  principally  instituted,  to  unite  together 
the  various  Grecian  communities  in  a  com- 


14,  v.  197. — Seneca,  de  Benef. 

AmphIon,  was  a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  An- 
tiope  daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  had  married 
Lycus,  and  had  been  repudiated  by  him  when 


man  band  of  amity,  and  make  them! he  married  Dirce.  Amphion  was  born  at 
mutually  vigilant  for  the  tranquillity  andj  the  same  birth  as  Zethus,  on  mount  Citheron 
happiness  of  their  common  country.  They!  where  Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resent- 
were  also  the  protectors  of  the  Delphicj  ment  of  Dirce  ;  and  the  two  children  were 


exposed  in  the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a 
shepherd,  v id.  Antiope.  When  Amphion 
grew  up,  he  cultivated  poetry,  and  made  an 
uncommon  progress  in  music.  [Mercury  was 
his  instructor  in  this  art,  and  gave  him  the 
lyre,  by  the  sound  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made  the  stones  move,  and  to  have  thus  built 
with  them  the  walls  of  Thebes.  He  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  this  god.]  Zethus 


oracle,  the  guardians  of  its  treasures, 
and  adjudged  all  differences  arising  between 
the  Delphians  and  those  who  came  to  consult 
the  oracle.]  When  the  Phocians  plundered 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  de¬ 
clared  war  against  them,  and  this  war  was 
supported  by  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
lasted  10  years.  The  Phocians  with  their  al¬ 
lies,  the  Lacedxmonians,  were  deprived  of 
tlie  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  council  of  the! and  Amphion  united  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
Amphictyons,  and  the  Macedonians  were!  which  their  mother  had  suffered  fr>  m  the 
admitted  in  their  place,  for  their  services  injcruelties  of  Dirce.  They  besieged  and  took 
support  of  the  war.  About  60  years  after,!  Thebes,  put  Lycus  to  death,  and  tied  his  wife 
when  Brennus,  with  the  Gauls,  invaded|to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
Greece,  the  Phocians  behaved  with  such! through  precipices  till  she  expired.  The 
courage,  that  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their  fable  of  Amphion’s  moving  stones  and  raising 
former  privileges.  Before  they  proceeded  to  j  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre, 
business,  the  Amphictyons  sacrificed  an  ox  j  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  he  per- 
to  the  god  of  Delphi,  and  cut  his  flesh  into  suaded,  by  his  eloquence,  a  wild  and  uncivi- 
small  pieces,  intimating  that  union  and  una-jlized  peopletounite  together  and  build  a  town 
nimity  prevailed  in  the  several  cities  which! to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of 
they  represented.  Their  decisions  were  held! their  enemies.  Homer.  Od.  11. — dpollod. 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  even  arms  werej  i,  c.  5  and  10. — Paus.  6,  c.  6,  1.  6.  c.  20,  1. 
taken  up  to  enforce  them.  Paus.  in  Photic.', 9,  c.  5  and  17. — Propert.  3,  el.  15. —  Ovid.de 
iSf  Achaic. — Strab.  8. — Suidas. — Hesych. —  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  323. — Horat.  3,  od.  11.  Art. 


AEschin. 

Amphiclea,  atownof  Phocis,  where  Bac¬ 
chus  had  a  temple. 

AmphidrOmIa,  a  festival  observed  by  pri 


Poet.  v.  394.— Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  10. - [Ac¬ 

cording  to  another  and  probably  more  cor¬ 
rect  account,  Amphion  having  seized  the 
crown  of  Thebes  from  Laius  the  father  of 


vate  families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  ICEdipus,  called  the  city  Thebes  in  honour 
the  birth  qf  every  child.  It  was  customary  |of  his  aunt  by  the  mother’s  side.  Homer  says 


customary 


by ' 
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that  in  order  to  strengthen  his  usurped  pow¬ 
er,  he-fortified  Thebes  with  a  wall.  Homer 
however  says  nothing  of  his  skill  in  music, 
or  of  his  building  the  walls  by  means  of  his 
lyre,  Pausanias  and  Pliny  make  him  to  have 
acquired  his  musical  reputation  from  his  al¬ 
liance  with  the  family  of  Tantalus,  whose 
daughter  Niobe  he  married,  and  they  both 
say  that  he  learned  music  in  Lydia,  and, 
bringing  it  thence  into  Greece,  was  called  the 

inventor  of  the  Lydian  mode.] - A  famous 

painter  and  statuary,  son  of  Acestor  of  Gnos- 
sus.  Plin.  36,  c.  10. 

Amphipoles,  magistrates  appointed  at 
Syracuse,  by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Dionysius  the  younger.  The  office  existed 
for  above  300  years.  Diod.  1 6. 

Amphipolis,  a  town  on  the  Strymon,  be¬ 
tween  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian 
colony  under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  drove  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  called  Ed  mians,  from  the 
country,  and  built  a  city,  which  they  called 
Amphipolis,  i.  e.  a  town  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  because  the  Strymon  flowed  all  around 
it.  [D’Anville  says,  that  it  signifies  a  town 
belonging  to  two  countries,  viz.  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  It  was  also  called  Ennea  Ho- 
doi,  or  the  nine  ways ;  because  Phyllis,  who 
had  been  deserted  by  Demophoon.made  nine 
journies  here  to  watch  for  his  return.  It  had 
also  other  names,  such  as  Myriea,  Eion,  the 
town  of  Mars,  &c.  It  is  now  called  Iambo 
fi.]  It  was  the  cause  of  many  wars  between 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  T/iucyd.  4,  c. 
102,  See. — Herodot.  5,  c.  i26,  1.  7,  c.  114  — 
Diod  11,  1  ,  8cc. — C.  Hep.  in  dm. 

Amphipvros,  a  surname  of  Diana,  be¬ 
cause  she  carries  a  torch  in  both  her  hands. 
Sophocles  in  Trach. 

Amphis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
son  of  Amphicrates,  contemporary  with  Pla¬ 
to.  Besides  his  comedies,  he  wrote  other 
pieces,  which  are  now  lost.  Suidas. — Diog. 

AmphisbjENa,  a  two-headed  serpent  in 
the  deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  veno¬ 
mous  and  deadly.  Lucan.  9,  v.7i 9. 

Amphissa,  or  Issa,  a  daughter  of  Ma 
careus,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her 
name  to  [the  chief  city  of  the  Locri  Ozolx, 
now  Salona,  whence  also  the  Sinus  Crissteus 
is  now  called  the  gulf  of  Salona.]  Liv.  37,  c. 
5. —  Ovid-  Met.  16,  v.  703. — Lucan.  3,  v.  172. 

AmphistIdes,  a  man  so  naturally  desti¬ 
tute  of  intellects,  that  he  seldom  remember¬ 
ed  that  he  ever  had  a  father.  He  wished  to 
learn  arithmetic,  but  never  could  comprehend 
beyond  the  number  5.  Aristot.probl.  4. 

AmphitheAtrum,  [an  edifice  of  an  ellip¬ 
tical  form,  used  for  exhibiting  combats  of 
gladiators,  wild  beasts,  and  other  spectacles. 
The  word  is  derived  from  w<P‘  and 
from  the  spectators  being  so  ranged  as  to  see 
equally  well  from  every  side  The  first  du¬ 
rable  amphitheatre  of  stone,  was  built  by 
Statilius  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus. 
The  largest  one  was  begun  by  Vespasian  and 
completed  by  Titus,  now  called  Colisaeum 
from  the  Colossus  or  large  statue  of  Nero 
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which  Vespasian  transported  to  the  square 
in  front  of  it.  It  is  said  to  have  contained 
87,000  spectators,  to  have  been  5  years  in 
building,  and  to  have  cost  a  sum  equal  to  10 
millions  of  crowns.  12,000  Jews  were  em¬ 
ployed  upon  it,  who  were  made  slaves  at  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Its  magnificent  ruins 
still  remain. — There  are  amphitheatres  still 
standing,  in  various  degrees  of  perfection,  at 
several  other  places  besides  Rome.  At  Polo. 
in  Istria,  at  Jvismes,  at  Arles,  Bourdeaux, 
and  particularly  at  Verona. — The  place 
where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called  Are¬ 
na,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  saw¬ 
dust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding, 
and  to  absorb  the  blood.] 

Amphitp.Ite,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  She  had 
by  him  Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She 
had  a  statue  at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  She  is  often  taken  for  the  sea  itself. 
Varro.  de  L.  L  4-.— Hesiod.  7'heog.  930.— 
Apollod.  3. — Claudian  de  Rapt.  1‘ros.  1,  v. 

104. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  14, - One  of  the 

Nereides. 

Amphitryon,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of 
Alcxus  and  Hipponome  vid.  Alcmena. 

Amphotkrus,  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  by  Alexander, 
Curt.  8,  c.  1 . 

Amphrysus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near 
which  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven, 
fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus-  From  this 
circumstance  the  god  has  been  called  Am- 
phryssius,  and  his  priestess  Ainphryssia. 
Oind.  Met.  1,  v  580. — Lucan.  6,  v.  367. — 

Vrrg.  G.  3,  v.  2.  JEn  6,  v.  393. - A  river 

of  Phrygia  whose  waters  rendered  women 
liable  to  barrenness.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. 

Ampia  Labiena  Lex  was  enacted  by  T. 
Ampius  and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  A.  U.  C.  663.  It  gave  Pompey  the 
Great  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  triumphal 
robes  and  with  a  golden  crown  at  the  Cir- 
censian  games,  and  with  the  prxtexta  and  a 
golden  crown  [in  the  theatre,  which  mark  of 
distinction  he  used  only  once.  Veil.  Patcrc.  2, 
c.40.] 

Amsanctus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Hirpini,  at  the  east  of  Capua,  whose  waters 
are  so  sulphureous  that  they  infect  and  de¬ 
stroy  whatever  animals  come  near  the  place. 
It  was  through  this  place  that  Virgil  made 
the  fury  Alecto  descend  into  hell,  after  her 
visit  to  the  uppec  regions.  [It  is  now  called 
Mufti.\  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  565.—  Cic.  de  Div. 
1,  c.  36. 

Amo  Lius,  king  of  Alba,  wasson  of  Prncas, 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor.  The 
crown  belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of  birth; 
but  Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it,  and  even 
put  to  death  his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated 
his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  service  of 
Vesta,  to  prevent  her  ever  becoming  a  mo¬ 
ther.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
Rhea  became  pregnant  by  the  go^l  Mars,  and 
brought  forth  twins,  Romulus  find  Remus. 
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Amulius,  who  was  informed  of  this,  ordered 
the  mother  to  be  buried  alive  for  violating  the 
laws  of  Vesta,  which  enjoined  perpetual  chas¬ 
tity,  and  the  two  children  to  be  thrown  into 
the  river.  They  were  providentially  saved 
by  some  shepherds,  or,  as  others  say,  by  a 
she-wolf ;  and  when  they  had  attained  the 
years  of  manhood,  they  put  to  death  the  usur 
per  Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather.  Ovid ■  Fast.  3,  v.  67. — I.tv.  1. 
c.  3  and  4. — Plut.  in  Romul. — Flor  1,  c  1. — 

Dionys.  Hal. - A  celebrated  painter.  Plin. 

35,  c.  10. 

[AmpsAgas,  a  river  of  Africa,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Mauretania  Cxsariensis 
and  Numidia,  and  falling  into  the  sea,  to  the 
east  of  Igilgilis  or  Jigel.  On  a  branch  of  it  stood 
Cirta  the  capital  of  Numidia-  The  modern 
name  is  Wad-il-Kibir,  i.  e,  the  Great  River.] 
Abiyci  Portus,  [a  harbour  on  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Bosphorus,  north  of  Nicopolis  and  south 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius.  Here  Amy¬ 
ous,  an  ancient  king  of  theBebryces  was  slain 
in  combat  with  Pollux.  His  tomb  was  cov¬ 
ered,  according  to  some,  with  a  laurel,  and 
hence  they  maintain  that  the  harbour  was  al¬ 
so  called  Daphnes  Portus.  Arrian,  however, 
speaks  of  a  harbour  of  the  insane  Dafihne, 
near  this,  which  no  doubt  has  given  rise  to 
the  mistake.] 

Amycla,  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  who,  with 
her  sister  Meliboea,  was  spared  by  Diana, 
when  her  mother  boasted  herself  greater  than 

Diana.  Fans.  2,  c.  22. - Homer  says  that 

.  all  the  daughters  perished.  II.  24.  vid.  Ni- 

;  obe - The  nurse  of  Alcibiades. 

Amycl^e,  [a  town  of  Italy,  said  to  have 
i  been  peopled  from  Amyclx  in  Laconia  Its 
r  situation  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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Amyclas,  son  of  Lacedxmon  and  Sparta, 
built  the  city  of  Amyclx.  His  sister  Eury- 
dice  married  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  by  whom 
she  had  Danae.  Pans.  3,  c.  1, 1.  7,  c.  18.- — 
The  master  of  a  ship  in  which  Cxsar  em¬ 
barked  in  disguise.  When  Amyclas  wished 
to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  storm,  Cxsar 
unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himself,  and 
bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  exclaim¬ 
ed  Casarem  vehis,  Casarisque  fortunam. 
Lucan.  5,  v.  520. 

Amycus,  son  of  Neptune,  by  Melia,  or  Bi- 
thynis  according  to  others,  was  king  of  the 
Bebryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  cestus,  and  he  challenged 
all  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  W  hen 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition  stopped  on 
his  coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kind¬ 
ness,  and  Pollux  accepted  his  challenge,  and 
killed  him  when  he  attempted  to  overcome 
him  by  fraud.  Apollon.  2.  Argon. — Theocrit. 
Id.  22. — dfiollon.  1,  c.  9. 

Amydon,  a  city  of  Pxonia,  in  Macedonia, 
[upon  the  Axius,]  which  sent  auxiliaries  to 
Priam  (luring  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. 

Amymone,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Euro- 
pa,  married  Enceladus,  son  of  iEgvptus, 
whom  she  murdered  the  first  night  of 
her  nuptials.  She  wounded  a  satyr  with  an 
arrow  which  she  had  aimed  at  a  stag.  The 
satyr  pursued  her,  and  even  attempted  to  of¬ 
fer  her  violence,  but  Neptune  delivered  her. 
It  was  said,  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the 
50  sisters  who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a 
leaky  tub  with  water  in  hell,  because  she  had 
been  continually  employed,  by  order  of  her 
father,  in  supplying  the  city  of  Argos  with 
water  in  a  great  drought.  Neptune  saw  her 
in  this  employment,  and  was  enamoured  of 
her.  He  carried  her  away,  and  in  the  place 
where  she  stood,  he  raised  a  fountain,  by 


between 

Terracina  and  Caieta.]  The  inhabitants  were: 

<  strictfollowers  of  theprecepts  of  Pythagoras, jstriking  a  rock.  The  fountain  has  been  call- 
■  and  therefore  abtained  from  flesh.  They jed  Amymone.  She  had  Nauplius  by  Nep- 
;  were  [compelled  to  abandon  their  dwellings, ;tune.  Proflert.  2,  el.  26,  v.  46. — Afiollod.  2. 
from  the  number  of  serpents  which  infested! — Strab  8. — Paus.  2,  c.  37. —  Ovid.  Amor.  1, 

them,]  which  they  thought  impious  to  de-|v.  515. — Hi/gin.  fab.  169. - A  fountain  and 

.  stroy,  though  in  their  own  defence.  Plin.  8, [rivulet  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing  through  Ar¬ 
en  29.  Once  a  false  report  prevailed  in  Amy- golis  into  the  lake  of  Lerna.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
clx,  that  the  enemies  were  coming  to  stormjv.  240. 

it ;  upon  which  the  inhabitants  made  a  law,!  Amyntas  1st,  was  king  of  Macedonia  af- 
,  {which  prohibited  any  person  from  reporting  ter  his  father  Alcetas.  His  son  Alexander 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,]  and  when  the  murdered  the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus, 
enemy  really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or[for  their  wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  thetownfladies  of  his  father’s  court.  Bubares,  a  Per- 
,was  easily  taken.  From  this  circumstanceisian  general,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  re- 
the  epithet  of  tacit  £  has  been  given  to  Amy-|venge  the  death  of  the  ambassadors;  but  in- 
clx.  [According  to  others  it  was  so  called! stead  of  making  war,  he  married  the  king’s 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Pythagorean  sys-:  daughter,  and  defended  his  possessions.  Jus~ 

tern  there,  which  recommended  silence.]  Virg.  tin.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.  5,  7  and  8. - The 

JEn.  10,  v.  564. — Sil.  8,v.  329. - [A  city  of  second  of  that  name  was  son  of  Menelaus, 

Laconia,  south-west  of  Sparta,  and  near  it,]  and  king  of  Macedonia,  after  his  murder  of 
built  by  Amyclas.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  Pausanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the  Illyrians 
lborn  there.  The  country  was  famous  for  land  restored  by  the  Thessalians.  He  made 
dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyclxus,  had  a  rich!  war  against  the  Illyrians  and  Olynthians, 
and  magnificent  temple  there,  surrounded;  [with  the  assistance  of  the  Laced x_mon[ans,j 
with  delightful  groves.  Paus.  3,  c.  1A—  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His  wife  Eury- 
Scat.  Theb.  4,  v.  223. — Strab.  8. —  Virg.  G.  3,  dice,  conspired  against  his  life;  but  her 
v.  34.9  — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  5-  ~  (snares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  c- 
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ins  daughters  by  a  former  wife.  He  had,  meat  of  avow.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  ’ 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  Alexan- [introduced  among  his  countrymen  the  civili- 
der  the  Great’s  father,  by  his  first  wife ;  andjzation  and  worship  ot  Greece,  but  his  death 
by  the  other  he  had  Archelaus,  Aridams,  and  unhappily  frustrated  this  design.  He  was 
Menelaus.  He  reigned  24  years ;  and  soon  af-  j distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  his  temperance, , 
ter  his  death,  his  son  Philip  murdered  all  his  his  ingenious  sayings,  and  for  the  manly  ener- 
brothers,  and  ascended  the  throne.  Jus-  gy  of  his  language.  Two  epistles  bearing 
tin.  7,  c.  4  and  6. — Diod.  14,  &c.  C.  JVefi.  isf  his  name  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  are 


Pint,  in  Pdojiid — -There  is  another  king 'generally  considered  as  spurious.  He  is  said 


of  Macedonia  of  the  same  name,  but  of  his 
life  few  particulars  are  recorded  in  history. 

- A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotarus,  in  the 

kingdom  of  Gallogrsecia.  After  his  death  it 
became  a  Roman  province  under  Augustus. 
Strab.  12. — -One  of  Alexander’s  officers. 

• - Another  officer  who  deserted  to  Darius, 

and  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize 

Egypt.  Curt.  3,  c.  9. - A  son  of  Antiochus, 

who  withdrew  himself  from  Macedonia,  be¬ 
cause  he  hated  Alexander. - An  officer  in 

Alexander’s  cavalry.  He  had  two  brothers 
called  Simias  and  Polemon.  He  was  accus¬ 


ed  of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  on  account 
of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  ac¬ 
quitted.  Curt.  4,  c.  15, 1.  6,  c.  9,  1.  8,  c.  12. 

- A  Greek  writer  who  composed  several 

works  quoted  by  Athenxus  10  and  ;2. 

Amyntianus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
Antoninus,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amyricus  Campus,  a  plain  of  Thessaly 
Polyb.  3. 

Amystis,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Ganges.  [Mannert  makes  this  river  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Patterea,  near  the  modern 
city  of  Hurdwar.  Mannert.  Anc.  Geog 
vol.  5.  p.  93.]  Arrian  in  Indie. 

AmythAon  a  son  of  Cretheus  king  of  Iol- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by 
whom  he  had  Bias  and  Melampus.  After 
his  father’s  death,  he  established  himself  in 
Elis,  with  his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-esta¬ 
blished  or  regulated  the  Olympic  games.- 
IWelampus  is  called  Amythaoniits ,  from  his 
father  Amythaon.  Virg.  G.3,  v.  550. — Diod. 
A.  Afiollod.  1. — Homer.  Od.  11. 

Amytis,  a  daughter  of  Astvages,  whom 

Cyrus  married.  Ctesias. - A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzns,  and  dis 


graced  herself  by  her  debaucheries 

AnXces  or  Anactes,  a  name  given  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  among  the  Athenians. 
Their  festivals  were  called  Anaceia.  Pint, 
in  Thes.  Cic.  JY.  D.  3,  c.  21. 

Anacharsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher, 
[was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  chief  by  a  native 
of  Greece,  and  flourished  about  600  years  B. 
C.  He  was  entrusted  with  an  embassy  to 


Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the  47th  Olympiad, 
592  B.  C.  He  soon  became  intimate  with 


Solon  and  the  principal  citizens  at  Athens, 
and  was  the  first  stranger  upon  whom  the 
Athenians  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship. 
After  the  death  of  Solon  he  left  Athens,  and 
travelled  into  other  countries.  On  his  return 
to  Scythia,  he  was  slain  with  an  arrow  level¬ 
led  at  him  by  the  king’s  own  hand,  while 
performing  sacred  rites  to  Cybele,  in  fulfill - 
48' 


to  have  added  the  second  fluke  to  the  anchor, 
and  to  have  invented  the  potter’s  wheel.] 
The  name  of  Anacharsis  is  become  very  fa¬ 
miliar  to  modem  ears,  by  that  elegant,  valu¬ 
able,  and  truly  classical  work  of  Barthelemi, 
called  the  travels  of  Anacharsis.  Herodot. 

4,  c.  46,  47  and  48. — Plut.  in  Conviv. — Cic 
Tusc.  5,  c.  32. — Strab.  7. 

AnacIum,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  with  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  Anaces.  Polytzn.  1,  c, 
21. 

Anacreon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos, 
in  Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates,  and 
Hipparchus  son  of  Pisistratus.  He  was  of  a 
lascivious  and  intemperate  disposition,  much 
given  to  drinking.  His  odes  are  still  extant, 
and  the  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegance 
of  his  poetry  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  and  country.  He  lived  to  his  85th 
year,  and  after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and  I 
debauchery,  choked  himself  with  a  grape 
stone  and  expired.  Plato  says,  that  he  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  that 
Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  was  one  of 
his  progenitors.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  representing  him  as  an 
old  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every  marki 
of  dissipation  and  intemperance.  Anacreon  i 
fiourished532  B.  C.  [Very  few  of  the  compo- 
sitions  which  usually  go  under  his  name  are  to  i 
be  ascribed  to  Anacreon.  The  fragments  col- 1 
lected  by  Ursinus,  with  a  few  others,  seem  to  t 
be  his  most  genuine  productions.]  The  best  i 
editions  of  Anacreon  are,  that  of  Maittaire,  i 
4to.  London  1725,  of  which  only  one  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  i 
one  of  Barnes,  12mo.  Cantab.  1721,  to  which  l 
may  be  added  that  of  Brunck,  12nto.  Argen- 
tor,  1786,  [and  that  of  Fischer,  Lips.  1790. 
8vo.  This  last  deserves  in  fact  to  be  ranked  1 
before  all  the  others.]  Pans.  1,  c.  2,  25. — 
Strab  14. — /Elian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  4. — Horat.  >i 
e/iod,  14,  v.  20. — Plin.  7,  c.  7. — Hcrodot.  3,  c.  i 
121. 

AnactorTa  and  Anactorium,  a  town  of  1 
Epirus,  [north  of  Leucadia,  at  the  entrance  i 
of  the  Sinus  Ambracius.  It  is  now  called  - 
Vonizza.\  It  was  founded  by  a  Corinthian 
colony,  and  was  the  cause  of  many  quarrels  t 
between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians. —  J 
Augustus  carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  city 
of  Nicopolis,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  > 
Strab.  10. — Thucyd.  1,  c.  55. — Plin.  4,  c.  1,1- 

5,  c.  29. - An  ancient  name  of  Miletus. 

AnadyomRne,  a  valuable  painting  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  represented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  by 
Apelles.  Augustus  bought  it,  and  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  J.  Cssar.  The  lower  part 
of  it  was  a  little,  defaced,  and  there  were 
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found  no  painters  in  Rome  able  to  repair  it. 
Flirt.  35,  C.  10. 

AnagnIa,  now  Anagni,  the  capital  of  the 
Hernici  in  Latium.  [it  is  36  miles  east  of 
Rome.]  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  684. — Strab.  5.~Ital. 
8,  v.  393. 

AnagogIa,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus. 
vElian.  V.  H.  I,  c.  15.  H.  A  A,  c.  2. 

AnaItis.  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The 
virgins  who  were  consecrated  to  her  service, 
esteemed  themselves  more  dignified  by  pub¬ 
lic  prostitution.  The  festivals  of  the  deity 
were  called  Sacarum  Festa  ;  and  when  they 
were  celebrated,  both  sexes  assi.  ed  at  the 
ceremony,  and  inebriated  themselves  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  whole  was  concluded  by  a 
scene  of  the  greatest  lasciviousness  and  in¬ 
temperance.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  Sacte, 
and  covered  tables,  with  the  most  exquisite 
dainties,  that  he  might  detain  the  enemy  by 
the  novelty  and  sweetness  of  food  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed,  and  thus  easily  de¬ 
stroy  them.  [The  Romans  under  Antony, 
plundered  the  temple  of  this  goddess  in  Aci  • 
lisene,  a  district  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  an¬ 
gle  between  the  northern  and  southern 
branches  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  her  statue  of  massy  gold  was  carried  off 

and  broken  to  pieces.]  Strab.  11. - Diana 

was  aEo  worshipped  under  this  name  by  the 
Lydians.  Plin.  33,  c.  4. 

AnXphe,  [one  of  the  Sporades,  north-east 
of  Thera.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  to 
rise  by  thunder  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
in  order  to  receive  the  Argonauts  during  a 
storm,  on  their  return  from  Colchis.  The 
meaning  of  the  fable  evidently  is,  that  the  is¬ 
land  was  of  volcanic  origin.  A  temple  was 
erected  here  to  Apollo  /Egletes  or  dazzling , 
in  commemoration  of  the  event. — The  island 
is  now  called  JYanp/no. ] 

Anaphlystus,  a  small  village  of  Attica 
near  the  sea,  called  after  an  ancient  hero  of 
the  same  name, who  wasson  of  T rcezen.  [Now 
Elmos 

Anapus,  a  river  of  Epirus.  Thucijd.  3,  c. 
82. - Of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse  Id.  6,  c.  96. 

Anas,  a  river  of  Spain,  [now,  the  Gua- 
diana,  from  the  Arabic,  IVudi-Ana.  i.  e.  the 
river  Ana.] 

Anaurus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of 

his  sandals.  Caldm.in  Dian. - *A  river  of 

Troas  near  Ida.  Coluth. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Ccrtus  and  Terra,  father 
to  Asterius,  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  call¬ 
ed  Anactoria.  Paus.  1,  c.  36, 1.  7,  c.  2. 

Anaxagoras  succeeded  his  father  Me- 

gapenthes  on  the  throne  of  Argos. - A  Cla- 

zomenian  philosopher,  son  of  Hegesibulus, 
disciple  to  Anaximenes,  and  preceptor  to 
[Euripides  and  Pericles,  to  whom  some  add 
Socrates  and  Themistocles,  but  the  latter 
was  born  several  years  before  the  Philoso¬ 
pher.]  He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours, 
to  indulge  his  fondness  for  meditation  and 
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philosophy'.  .  He  applied  himself  to  asironO’ 
my,  was  acquainted  with  eclipses,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  one  day  a  stone  would  fall  from 
the  sun,  which  it  is  said  really  fell  into  the 
river  ./Egos.  Anaxagoras  travelled  into  E- 
gypt  for  improvement,  and  used  to  say  that 
he  preferred  a  grain  of  wisdom  to  heaps  of 
gold.  Pericles  was  in  the  number  of  his  pu¬ 
pils,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matters  of 
state  ;  and  once  dissuaded  him  from  starving 
himself  to  death.  [Several  doctrines  arc  as¬ 
cribed  to  Anaxagoras  which  might  seem  to 
indicate  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture  :  such  as,  that  the  wind  is  produced  by 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  ;  that  the  rainbow 
is  the  effect  of  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays 
from  a  thick  cloud,  placed  opposite  to  it  like 
a  mirror  ;  that  the  moon  is  art  opaque  body, 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  and  inhabited,  Sccr 
With  these,  however,  strange  and  absurd  no¬ 
tions  are  found  intermingled,  for  which  evi¬ 
dently  we  are  indebted,  not  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher  but  to  the  writers  who  profess  to  state 
his  opinions-  There  must  have  been  either 
gross  misconception  or  wilful  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  on  their  part.  They  make  him  maintain 
that  the  sun  was  a  flat  circular  mass  of  hot 
iron,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus ; 
and  that  the  stars  were  formed  from  stones 
whirled  from  the  earth  by  violent  circumvo¬ 
lution  of  its  surrounding  ether.]  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
he  ridiculed  the  sentence,  and  said  it  had  long 
been  pronounced  upon  him  by  nature.  Be¬ 
ing  asked  whether  his  body  should  be  carried 
into  his  own  country,  he  answered,  no,  as  the 
road  that  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  grave 
was  as  long  from  one  place  as  the  other.  His 
scholar  Pericles  pleaded  eloquently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  him,  and  the  sentence  of  death 
was  exchanged  for  banishment.  In  prison, 
the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  attempted  to 
square  the  circle,  or  determine  exactly  the 
proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  When  the  people  of  Lampsacus  asked 
him  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any¬ 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him: 
Yes,  says  he,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play 
on  the  anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was 
carefully  observed,  and  that  time  dedicated 
to  relaxation,  was  called  Anaxagoreia .  He 
died  at  Lampsacus  in  his  seventy -second 
year,  428  B.  C.  His  writings  were  not  much 
esteemed  by  his  pupil  Socrates.  JJiog.  in 
Vila. — Plut.  in  JVicia  &  Pericl.—Ck.  Acad. 
Q.  4,  c.  23. —  Fuse.  1,  c.  43.  [Enfield’ 'e 
Hist  Phil.  Vol.  1,  p.  131.]— — A  statuary  of 
iEgina.  Paus.  5,  c.  23  — — -An  orator,  dis¬ 
ciple  to  Socrates.  Diog. -A  son  of  Echea - 

aax,  who,  with  his  brothers  Codrus  anti 
Diodorus,  destroyed  Hegesias,  tyrant  of  E- 
phesus. 

Anaxanber,  of  the  family  of  the  He- 
raclidte,  was  son  of  Euryc rates,  and  king  of 
Sparta-  The  second  Messenian  war  began 
in  his  reign,  in  which  Aristomenes  so  egregi 
ously  signalized  himself.— in  Atrophy- 
Paus.  3.  c.  3,  l.  4,  c.  15  and  16 — — 
zh- 
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Anaxandri'des,  son  of  Leon,  and  father 
co  Cleomenes  1st,  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of 
Sparta.  By  the  order  of  the  Ephori,  he  di¬ 
vorced  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely 
fond,  on  account  of  her  barrenness  ;  and  he 
was  the  first  Lacedsemonian  who  had  two 
wives.  Iierodot.  1, 5  and  7. — Pint,  in  A/io/ih. 

3. — Paus.  3,c.  3,  &c. - A  son  ofTheopom- 

pus.  Herodot.  8,  c.  131. - A  comic  poet 

of  Rhodes  in  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
He  was  the  first  poet  who  introduced  love- 
adventures  upon  the  stage.  He  was  of  such 
a  passionate  disposition  that  he  tore  to  pieces 
all  his  compositions  which  met  with  no  suc¬ 
cess.  He  composed  65  plays,  of  which  ten 
obtained  the  prize.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain  in  Athenseus.  He  was  starv¬ 
ed  to  death  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  for 
satirizing  their  government.  Aristot.3 ,  Rhet. 

Anaxarchus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera, 
one  of  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  the 
friend  of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch 
had  been  wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher 
pointed  to  the  place  adding,  that  is  human 
blood,  and  not  the  blood  of  a  god.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  Anaxarchus  offended  Nicocreon,  ty¬ 
rant  of  Cyprus,  at  Alexander’s  table,  and  the 
tyrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philosopher  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  pounded  him 
in  a  stone  mortar  with  iron  hammers.  He 
bore  this  with  much  resignation,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Pound  the  body  of  Anaxarchus,  for  thou 
dost  not  pound  his  soul.”  Upon  this,  Nico¬ 
creon  threatened  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  A- 
naxarchus  bit  it  off  with  his  teeth,  and  spit  it 
out  into  the  tyrant’s  face.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v. 
571. — Pint,  in  Symfi.  7. — Diog.  in  Vita. — 
Cic.  in  Tusc.  2,  c.  22. 

AnaxarEte,  a  girl  of  Salamis,  whoso  ar¬ 
rogantly  despised  the  addresses  of  Iphis,  a 
youth  of  ignoble  birth,  that  the  lover  hung 
himself  at  her  door.  She  saw  this  sad  spec¬ 
tacle  without  emotion  or  pity,  and  was  chang¬ 
ed  into  a  stone.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  748. 

Anaxenor,  a  musician,  whom  M.  Antony 
greatly  honoured,  and  presented  with  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  four  cities.  Strab.  14. 

Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  mo¬ 
ther  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nes¬ 
tor.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. - A  daughter  of  Bias, 

brother  to  the  physician  Melampus.  She 
married  Pelias,  king  oflolchos,  by  whom  she 
had  Acastus,  and  four  daughters,  Pisidice, 
Pelopea,  Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  A/iol/od. 
3.  c.  9. 

Anaxid Xmus,  succeeded  his  father  Zeuxi- 
damus  on  the  throne  of  Sparta.  Paus.  3,  c. 
7,  1.  4,  c.  35. 

AnaxIlas  and  ANAxiLAus,a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancle,  and 
was  so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign, 
that  when  he  died,  476  B.  C.  he  left  his  in¬ 
fant  sons  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  servants, 
and  the  citizens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave 
than  revolt  from  their  benevolent  sovereign’s 
children.  Justin.  3,  c.  2. — Paus.  4,  c.  23, 1. 
5,  c.26^Thucud.  6,  c.  5. — Herodot.  6,c.  23, 
50 
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1.  7,  c.  167. - Hal. — —A  comic  writer,  a- 

bout  the  100  olympiad. 

Anaxilides,  wrote  some  treatises  con¬ 
cerning  philosophers,  and  mentioned  that 
Plato’s  mother  became  pregnant  by  a  phan¬ 
tom  of  the  god  Apollo,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  her  son  was  called  the  prince  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Diog.  in  Plut. 

Anaximander,  a  Milesian  philosopher, 
the  companion  and  disciple  oi  Thales.  [Ma¬ 
thematics  and  astronomy  were  greatly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  him.  He  framed  a  connected  series  of 
geometrical  truths  and  wrote  a  summary  of 
his  doctrine.  He  was  the  first  who  under¬ 
took  to  delineate  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  mark  the  divisions  of  land  and  water 
upon  an  artificial  globe.  The  invention  of  the 
sun-dial  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  probably  incorrect.  He  believed  that 
the  stars  are  globular  collections  of  air  and 
fire,  borne  about  in  their  respective  spheres, 
and  animated  by  portions  of  the  Divinity  ; 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe  in  the  midst  of  the 
universe  and  stationary ;  that  the  sun  is  28 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  64.  B.  C.  547.]  Cic.  Acad.  Quest.  4, 
c.  37. — Diog.  in  Vit . — P/in.  2,  c.  79.  [ Enfield 
Hist.  Phil.  Vol.  1,  p.  155.]  He  had  a  son 
who  bore  his  name.  Strab.  1. 

AnaximEnes,  a  philosopher,  son  of  Era- 
sistratus,  and  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the 
air  was  the  cause  of  every  created  being,  and 
a  self-existent  divinity,  [that  all  minds  are 
air ;  that  fire,  water  and  earth  proceed  from 
it  by  rarefaction  or  condensation  ;  that  the 
sun  and  moon  are  fiery  bodies,  whose  form  is 
that  of  a  circular  plate.]  He  considered  the 
earth  as  a  plain,  and  the  heavens  as  a  solid 
concave  sphere,  on  which  the  stars  were  fix¬ 
ed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent  at  that 
time,  and  from  which  originated  the  proverb, 
7i  u  cupa-.'g-  f(iT7faoi ;  what  if  the  heavens  should 
fall y  to  which  Horace  has  alluded,  3  Od.  3,  v. 
7.  He  died  504  years  B.  C.  Cic.  Acad.  Quest. 
4,  c.  37,  de  J\rat.  D.  1,  c.  10.  Plut.  Ph.  [. En¬ 
field  Hist.  Phil.  Veil.  1,  p.  156.]  PI  in.  2,  c. 

76. - A  native  of  Lumpsacus.  son  of  Aris- 

tocles.  He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
[and  Zoilus  who  railed  against  Homer,]  and 
preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  [in  rhe¬ 
toric,]  of  whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip,  he 
wrote  his  history.  When  Alexander,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  put  to  death  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Lampsacus,  because  they  had 
maintained  a  long  siege  against  him,  Anaxi¬ 
menes  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
swore  he  would  not  grant  the  favour  he  was 
going  to  ask.  Upon  this,  Anaximenes  beg¬ 
ged  the  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  inslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  his  artful  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  was  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  life  of  Philip  and  his  son, 
he  wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in  12  books, 
all  now  lost.  His  nephew  bore  the  same 
name,  and  wrote  an  account  of  ancient  paint 
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ings.  Pau3.  6,  c.  18.—  Val.  Max.  7,  c.  3. 
Diog.  in  Vit. 

Anaxipolis,  acomicpoetofThasos.  Plin. 
14,  c.  14. 

Anaxippus,  a  comic  writer,  in  the  age  of 
Demetrius.  He  used  to  say,  that  philosophers 
were  wise  only  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in 
their  actions.  Athen. 

Anaxis,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote 
an  history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip  son  of 
Amyntas.  Diod.  15. 

[Anazarbus,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campes- 
tris,  situate  on  the  river  Pyramus,  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory  was  famed  for  its  fertility.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate  it  was  allowed  to  as¬ 
sume  the  name  of  Ctesarea  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by 
Augustus.  It  was  afterwards  called  succes¬ 
sively  Justinopolis  and  Justinianopolis,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Dioscorides  and  Op 
pian.  The  Turks  call  it  Ain-Zerbeh.~\ 

Ancjeus,  the  son  ofLycurgusand  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.  Hygin.  fab.  173,  and 

248. —  Ovid.  Met.  8. - The  son  of  Neptune 

and  Astypalaea.  He  went  with  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  and  succeeded  Tiphys  as  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo.  He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he 
married  Sarnia,  daughter  of  the  Mxander, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  Perilas,  Enudus, 
Samus,  Alithersus,  and  one  daughter  called 
Parthenope.  (  Orfiheus  Argon.) — He  was  once 
told  by  one  of  his  servants,  whom  he  pressed 
with  hard  labour  in  his  vineyard,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  wouid  taste  of  the  produce  of  his  vines. 
He  had  already  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  call¬ 
ed  the  prophet  to  convince  him  of  his  false¬ 
hood  ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in  his  pre¬ 
diction,  uttered  this  well  known  proverb, 

ricMapETaifu  mKEi  xuAix©*  xai  axpop. 

Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  su/iremaque  labra. 
And  that  very  moment  Ancteus  was  told 
that  a  wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard  ; 
upon  which,  he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran 
to  drive  away  the  wild  beast.  He  was  killed 
in  the  attempt. 

AncalItes,  a  people  of  Britain,  [near  the 
Atrebatii,  and  probably  a  clan  of  that  nation. 
Baxter  supposes  them  to  have  been  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the  Atrebatii,  and 
to  have  possessed  those  parts  of  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire  most  proper  for  pas¬ 
turage.]  Cats.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

AnchemGlus,  a  son  of  Rhoetus,  king  of  the 
Marrubii  in  Italy,  ravished  his  mother-in-law, 
Casperia,  for  which  he  was  expelled  by  his 
father.  He  fled  to  Turnus,  and  was  killed  by 
Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  in  the  wars  of  TEneas 
against  the  Latins.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  389. 

AnchisItes,  a  wind  which  blows  from 
Anchisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 
7,  ep.  1.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Anchesmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  Aachesmius  had  a  statue,  [now  Agios 
Georgeos  or  Mount  St.  George .] 
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AnchiXle,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cili¬ 
cia.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  Assyria, 
built  it.  The  founder  was  buried  here,  [and 
had  a  statue  upon  his  tomb,  of  a  man  in  the 
act  of  clapping  his  hands,  with  an  Assyrian 
inscription  to  this  effect,  “  Sardanapalus  the 
son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  Anchialus  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day ;  but  do  thcu,  O  stranger, 
eat  and  drink  and  sport,  since  the  rest  of  hu¬ 
man  things  are  not  worth  this,”  i.  e.  a  clap  of 
the  hands.  Arrian.  2.  c.  5.] 

AnchiXlus,  a  god  of  the  Jews  as  some 
suppose,  in  Martial’s  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 
[The  term  according  to  Scaliger  is  incorrect¬ 
ly  written  by  Martial,  and  is  compounded  of 

ChaiandAlah,  i.  e./?tr  Dcumviventem. - 

This  was  also  the  name  of  a  city  in  Thrace, 
on  the  Euxine,  south-west  of  Hxmi-extre- 
ma. - Another  in  Epirus.] 

AnchimolIus,  a  Spartan  general  sent  a- 
gainst  the  Pisistratidx,  and  killed  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Herodot-  5,  c.  63. 

[AnchIsas  Portus,  a  name  given  to  the 
port  of  Onchesmus  in  Epirus,  by  the  Re¬ 
mans.] 

Anchises,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis, 
daughter  of  Ilus.  He  was  of  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  complexion,  that  Venus  came  down  from 
heaven  to  mount  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph, 
to  enjoy  his  company.  The  goddess  became 
pregnant,  and  forbade  Anchises  ever  to  men¬ 
tion  the  favours  he  had  received,  on  pain  of 
being  struck  with  thunder.  The  child  which 
Venus  brought  forth,  was  called  iEneas  ;  he 
was  educated  as  soon  as  born  by  the  nymphs 
of  Ida,  and,  when  of  a  proper  age,  was  intrust¬ 
ed  to  the  care  of  Chiron  the  centaur.  When 
Troy  was  taken,  Anchises  was  become  so  in¬ 
firm  that  /Eneas,  whom  the  Greeks  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  away  whatever  he  esteemed 
most,  carried  him  through  the  flames  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  ac 
companied  his  son  in  his  voyage  towards  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  on  mount  Eryx,  by  /E- 
neas,  and  Acestes  king  of  the  country,  and  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  afterwards  cele¬ 
brated  by  his  son  and  the  l'rojans,  on  his 
tomb.  Some  authors  have  maintained  that 
Anchises  had  forgot  the  injunctions  of  Venus, 
and  boasted  at  a  feast,  that  he  enjoyed  her 
favours  on  mount  Ida,  upon  which  he  was 
killed  with  thunder.  Others  say,  that  the 
■wounds  he  received  from  the  thunder  were 
not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weakened  and 
disfigured  his  body.  Virgil,  in  the  6th  book 
of  the  fEneid,  introduces  him  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  relating  to  his  son  the  fates  that  were 
to  attend  him,  and  the  fortune  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  the  Romans,  vid.  /Eneas.  Virg.  JEn. 
1,  2,  £cc. — Hygin.  fab.  94,  254,  260,  270. — • 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  10  !0. — Afiollod.  3. — Ovid. 
Fast ,  4,  v.  34. — Homer.  II.  20.  Uf  Hymn,  in 
Vener. — Xenofih.  Cyneg.  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal. 
1,  dc  Antiq.  Rom. — Pausanias.  8,  c.  12,  says, 
that  Anchises  was  buried  ,at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  in  Arcadia,  which,  from  him,  has 
been  called  Anchisia. 
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AnchIsIa,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Paus.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

Anch6a,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 
phissus,  [in  Bceotia,]  where  there  is  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Strab. 

AnchOra,  [vid.  Nic.ssa.] 

AnchCRps,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phry¬ 
gia,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  when  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  up  many  buildings.  The  oracle 
had  been  consulted,  and  gave  for  answer,  that 
the  gulf  would  never  close,  if  Midas  did  not 
throw  into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious. 
Though  the  king  had  parted  with  many  tilings 
of  immense  value,  yet  the  gulf  continued  open, 
till  Anchurus,  thinking  himself  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  of  his  father’s  possessions,  took  a  tender 
leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  leaped  into 
the  earth,  which  closed  immediately  over  his 
head.  Midas  erected  there  an  altar  of  stones 
to  Jupiter,  and  that  altar  was  the  first  object 
■which  he  turned  into  gold,  when  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  fatal  gift  from  the  gods.  This 
unpolished  lump  of  gold  existed  still  in  the 
age  of  Plutarch.  Plut.  in  Par  all. 

AncIle  and  Ancyle,  a  sacred  shield, 
■which,  according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell 
trom  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the 
Roman  people  laboured  under  a  pestilence. 
Upon  the  preservation  of  this  shield  depended 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore 
Numa  ordered  11  of  the  same  size  and  form 
to  be  made,  that  if  ever  any  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  them  away,  the  plunderer 
might  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true 
one.  They  were  made  with  such  exactness, 
fhat  the  king  promised  Veterius  Mamurius, 
the  artist,  whatever  reward  he  desired,  vid. 
Mamurius.  They  were  kept  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests  were  chosen 
to  watch  over  their  safety.  These  priests 
were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  they  carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of 
March,  the  shields  in  a  solemn  procession 
round  the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and  singing 
praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred  festi¬ 
val  continued  three  days  after,  during  which 
every  important  business  was  stopped.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  be  married  on 
those  clays,  or  to  undertake  any  expedition, 
and  Tacitus  in  1  Hist.  c.  90,  has  attributed 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  emperor 
Otho  against  Vitellius,  to  his  leaving  Rome 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Anciliorum  fes- 
tum.  These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the 
origin  of  the  word  AnGile,  which  is  applied  to 
these  shields; 

Id que  ancile  vocat,  quod  ab  omnijiarte  rc- 
cisum  est, 

Quaque  notes  oculis ,  angulus  onmis  abest ; 
Past.  3,  v.  3 77,  &c. 

Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6.-—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1  .— 
Juv.  2,  v.  124.— Plut.  in  JVum.—  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  664. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

Ancon  and  AncOna,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
boilt  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
&rm  of  a  crescent  or  elbow,  (aywv )  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Adriatic.  [It  was  famous  for 
purple  dye,  which  yielded  only  to  that  of 
Phosnicia.  The  harbour  was  greatly  improv¬ 
ed  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  which  service  an  arch  was  erected  to 
him  on  the  mole,  which  still  remains.  An¬ 
cona  is  at  the  present  day  a  flourishing  trad¬ 
ing  town  and  retains  its  ancient  name.]  Near 
this  place  is  the  famous  chapel  of  Loretto, 
supposed  by  monkish  historians  to  have  been 
brought  through  the  air  by  angels,  August 
10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  Judxa  where  it  was  a 
cottage,  inhabited  by  the  virgin  Mary.  The 
reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has  often  brought 
100,000  pilgrims  in  one  day  to  Loretto.  P/in. 
3,  c.  13. — Lucan.  2,  v.  402. — ltal.  8,  v.  437. 

Ancus  Martius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome, 
was  grandson  to  Numa,  by  his  daughter. 
[His  name  Ancus  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
cAxuv,  because  he  had  a  crooked  arm  which 
he  could  not  stretch  out  to  its  full  length.] 
He  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  La¬ 
tins,  Veientes,  Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabines, 
joined  mount  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a 
bridge,  and  enclosed  the  Aventine  mount 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  extended 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the 
sea,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour 
of  Romulus  with  the  moderation  of  Numa. 
He  died,  B.  C.  661,  after  a  reign  of  24  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Tarquin  the  elder. 
Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  9.— Liv.  1,  c.  32,  See.— 
Plor.  1,  c.  4 — Tfrg.  JEn.  6,  v.  815. 

[Ancvra,  a  city  of  Galatia,  west  of  the 
Halys.  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was  found¬ 
ed  bv  Midas,  and  the  name  was  derived  from 
an  anchor  which  was  found  here  and  preserv¬ 
ed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  This  city  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and  under  Ne¬ 
ro,  was  styled  the  metropolis  of  Galatia.  It 
is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Angouri ,  and  by 
the  Europeans,  Angora .  and  is  the  place 
whence  the  celebrated  shawls  and  hosiery 
made  of  goats  hair  were  originally  brought. 
Near  this  place  Bajazet  was  conquered  and 
made  prisoner  by  Timur,  or,  as  the  name  is 
commonly  though  incorrectly  written,  Ta¬ 
merlane.  | 

AndabXtje,  certain  gladiators  whofought 
blindfolded,  whence  the  proverb,  Andubata- 
rum  more  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate 
measures.  [  The  name  comes  from  the  Greek 
ava6cuai,  because  they  fought  in  chariots  or  on 
horseback.]  Cic •  7,  ad  Pamil.  ep.  10. 

AndanIa,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  where  Aris- 
tomenes  was  educated.  Paus.  4,  c.  1,  &c.  It 
received  its  name  from  a  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  Id.  4,  c.  3.. 

AndecAvi  [or  Andes,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
east  ol  the  Namnetes  and  north  of  the  Liger, 
or  Loire.  Their  capital  was  JuliomSgus,  now 
Augers.  Cats.  B.  G.  2,  35.] 

Andes,  a  village  of  Italy,  near  Mantua, 
where  Virgil  was  born,  hence  he  is  called 
Andinus.  Ital.  8,  v.  594.  [But  Rupcrti  reads 
Aonio.'] 

AndocIdes,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Leo- 
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goras.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates  the 
philosopher,  and  was  intimate  with  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  ban¬ 
ished,  but  his  dexterity  always  restored  him 
to  favour.  Pint,  has  written  his  life  in  10 
oral.  Four  of  his  orations  are  extant,  [yid 
Antiphon.] 

AndomXtis.  a  river  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Ganges.  Arrian .  [According  to  D’An- 
ville,  the  modern  Sonn-sou ■  vid.  Sonus.] 

[Andramittium,  vid  Adramyttium.] 

Andreas,  a  statuary  of  Argos!  Pans.  6 

c.  16. - A  man  of  Panormus,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that 

had  happened  in  Sicily.  Athen. - A  son  of 

the  Peneus.  Part  of  Bceotia,  especially  where 
Orchomenos  was  built,  was  called  Andreis 
after  him.  Paus.  9,  c.  34,  See. 

Andriclus,  a  mountain  of  Cilicia  [Tra¬ 
chea,  north  of  the  promontory  Anemurium.] 
Slrab.  14. 

[AndrIus,]  a  river  of  Troas  falling  into 
the  Scamander.  P/in.  5,  c.  27. 

Andriscus,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history 

of  Naxos.  Athen.  1. - A  worthless  person 

called  Pseudo/ihilifi/ius,  on  account  of  the  like¬ 
ness  of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  incit¬ 
ed  the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome, 
and  was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by 
Metellus,  1-2  B.  C.  P/or.  2,  c.  14. 

AndrobIus,  a  famous  painter.  Plm.  35, 
c.  11. 

AndroclEa,  a  daughter  of  Antipoenus  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacri¬ 
ficed  herself  in  the  service  of  her  country, 
when  the  oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to 
her  countrymen,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Orchomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth 
devoted  himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation. 
Antipoenus  refused  to  do  it,  and  his  daughters 
cheerfully  accepted  it,  and  received  great 
honours  after  death.  Hercules,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to  them  the 
imageof  a  lion  in  the  templeof  Diana.  Paus. 
9,  c.  1 7. 

AndroclIdes,  a  noble  Theban  who  de¬ 
fended  the  democratical,  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  oligarchical  power.  He  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  one  of  his  enemies. - A  sophist  in  the 

age  of  Aurelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  phi¬ 
losophers. 

Androclus,  a  son  ofCodrus,  who  reigned 
in  Ionia,  and  took  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Paus. 
7,  c.  2. 

AndrodAmus.  vid.  Andromadas. 

AndrGdus,  a  slave  known  and  protected 
in  the  Roman  circus,  by  a  lion  whose  foot  he 
had  cured.  Gell.  5,  c.  15.  * 

AndrOgeus,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphx, 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling  He 
overcame  every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and 
became  such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that 
iEgeus  king  of  the  country  grew  jealous  of  his- 
popularity,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated 
as  he  was  going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that 
he  was  killed  by  the  wild  bull  of  Marathon. 
Minos  declared  war  against  Athens  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  peace  was  at  last  re- 
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established  on  condition  that  rEgeus  sent  year¬ 
ly  seven  boys  and  seven  girls  from  Athens  to 
Crete  to  be  devoured  by  the  minotaur.  vid . 
Minotaurus.  The  Athenians  established  fes¬ 
tivals  by  order  of  Minos,  in  honour  of  his  son, 
and  called  them  Androgeia.  II it  gin.  fab.  41‘ 
Diod.  4. —  Vir.  JEn.  6,  v.  20. — Paus.  i,  c.  1 
and  27. — Afiollod.  2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  1  and  15.~ 
Plut.  in  T/ies. 

Androgyne,  a  fabulous  nation  of  Africa, 
beyond  the  Nasamones.  Every  one  of  them 
bore  the  characteristics  of  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  sex  ;  and  one  of  their  breasts  was  that 
of  a  man,  and  the  other  that  of  a  woman.  Lu~ 
crct.  5,  v  83 7. —P/in-  7,  c  2. 

Andromache,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astya- 
nax.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that 
she  even  fed  his  horses  with  her  own  hand. 
During  the  Trojan  war  she  remained  at  home 
employed  in  her  domestic  concerns.  Her 
parting  with  Hector,  who  was  going  to  a  bat¬ 
tle,  in  which  he  perished,  has  always  been 
deemed  the  best,  most  tender  and  pathetic  of 
all  the  passages  in  Homer’s  Iliad.  She  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death  with 
extreme  sorrow;  and  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her  only 
son  Astvanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls 
of  the  city,  by  the  hands  of  the  man  whose 
father  had  killed  her  husband. — ( Senec.  in 
Troad.)  Andromache,  in  the  division  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  treated  her  as  his  wife,  and 
carried  her  to  Epirus.  He  had  by  her  three 
sons,  Molossus,  Pielus  and  Pergamus,  and  af¬ 
terwards  repudiated  her.  After  this  divorce 
she  married  Helenus  son  of  Priam,  who,  as 
herself,  was  a  captive  of  Pyrrhus.  She  reign¬ 
ed  with  him  over  part  of  the  country,  and  be¬ 
came  mother  by  him  of  Cestrinus.  Some 
say  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by  Ulysses,  and 
Euripides  says  that  Menelaus  put  him  to 
death.  Homer.  I/.  6,  22  and  24. —  Q.  Calab. 
1. —  V trg.  Aon.  ,,  v.  4  ,6. — Hygin.  faD.  123. — 
Dares.  Phryg. — Ovui.  Am.  1,  el.  9,  v.  35. 
Trust.  5,  el.  6,  v.  43 — Afiollod.  3,  c.  12. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

AndromAchus,  an  opulent  person  of  Si¬ 
cily,  father  to  the  historian  Timxus  [and 
founder  of  Tauromenium.]  Diod.  16.  He 
assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty  of 

the  Syracusans. - A  general  of  Alexander, 

to  whom  Parmemo  gave  the  government  of 
Syria.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  tne  Samaritans. 

Curt.  4,c.  5  and'-. - [A  brother  -in- -law  ofSe- 

lencus  Cailinicus. - A  traitor  who  discover¬ 

ed  tothe  Parthians  all  the  measuresof  Cras- 
sus,  and  on  being  chosen  guide,  led  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  into  a  situation  whence  there  was 

no  mode  of  escape.] - A  poet  of  Byzantium- 

- A  physician  of  Crete  in  the  age  of  Nero, 

[he  was  physician  to  the  emperor,  and  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  famous  medicine,  called  after 

him  Theriaca  Andromachi .]’ - A  sophist  of 

Naples,  in  the  age  of  Dioclesian. 
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AndromXdas,  or  Androdamus,  a  native  hn  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the  side  whence, 
of  Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  [people  the  wind  blew. 

of  Chalcis  in  Macedonia.]  Aristot.  |  AndrophXgi,  a  savage  nation  of  Euro 

Androm£da,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  kinglpean  Scythia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  18,  102. 
of /Ethiopia,  by  Cassiope.  She  was  promised)  Andropompus,  a  Theban  who  killed 
in  marriage  to  Phineus,  her  uncle,  whenjXanthus  in  single  combat  by  fraud.  Paus.. 
Neptune  drowned  the  kingdom,  and  sent  a  2,  c.  18. 

sea  monster  to  ravage  the  country,  because:  Andros,  anisland  inthe/Egean  sea, known 
Cassiope  had  boasted  herself  fairer  than  Ju- 1 by  the  different  names  of  Epagris,  Antandros, 
no  and  the  Nereides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter|Easia,  Cauros,  Hydrusia,  Nonagria.  It  re- 
Ammon  was  consulted,  and  nothing  could  ceived  the  name  of  Andros  from  Andros  son 


stoj)  the  resentment  of  Neptune,  if  Andro 
meda  was  not  exposed  to  the  sea  monster. 
She  was  accordingly  tied  naked  on  a  rock, 
and  at  the  moment  that  the  monster  was  go¬ 
ing  to  devour  her,  Perseus,  who  returned 
through  the  air  from  the  conquest  of  the  Gor- 
gons,  saw  her,  and  was  captivated  with  her 
beauty.  He  promised  to  deliver  her  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  monster,  if  he  received  her  in 
marriage  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.  Ce¬ 
pheus  consented,  and  Perseus  changed  the  sea 
monster  into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Medu¬ 
sa’s  head,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  mar 
ried  her.  He  had  by  her  many  children,  a- 
mong  whom  were  Sthenelus,  Ancxus,  and 
Electryon.  The  marriage  of  Andromeda 
with  Perseus  Was  opposed  by  Phineus,  who 
after  a  bloody  battle  was  etianged  into  a  stone 
by  Perseus.  Some  say  that  Minerva  made 
Andromeda  a  constellation  in  heaven  after  her 
death,  v  d.  Medusa,  Perseus. — Hygin.  fab. 
64. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  i.i. — A/iottod.  2.  c. 

4. — Manil.  5,v.  533. — Profiert.  3, el.  2i. - 

According  to  Pliny.  1.  5,  c.  3;,  it  was  at  Jop¬ 
pa  in  Judxa  that  Andromeda  was  tied  to  a 
rock.  He  mentions  tiiat  the  skeleton  of  the 
huge  sea  monster,  to  which  she  nad  been  ex¬ 


posed.  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus  and 
carefully  preserved.  The  fable  of  Andro¬ 
meda  and  the  sea  monster  has  been  explain¬ 
ed,  by  supposing  that  she  was  courted  by  the 
captain  of  a  ship,  who  attempted  to  carry  her 
away,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interposition 
of  another  more  faithful  lover. 

Andron,  a  man  set  over  the  citadel  ofSy 
racuse  by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised 
him  to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him 
to  death  for  not  discovering  that  Hermocrates 
had  incited  him  to  rebellion.  Poly  ten.  5,  c. 
2. — —A  man  of  Ha'icarnassus  whocomposed 
some  historical  works.  Plut.  in  Thee. - A 


native  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of 


the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Dion;. 


Andronicus  Livius.  vid.  Livius. 

AndronIcus,  a  peripatetic,  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  nourished  59  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His 
periphrase  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Dal.  16  i  7.  Plut. 

in  Syli. - A  Latin  grammarian,  whose  life 

Suetonius  has  written. - An  astronomer  of 


Athens,  who  built  a  marDie  octagonal  tower 
in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with  a  stick 
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of  Anius,  one  of  its  kings,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  [and  the  name  oi 
Antandros  i.  e.  for  one  man,  from  its  having 
been  given  as  his  ransom  by  Ascanius  the 
son  of  /Eneas,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Pelasgians.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  pleasant  of  the  Grecian  isles,  and  water¬ 
ed  with  numerous  springs,  whence  one  of  its 
ancient  names  Hydrusia.  Its  modem  name 
is  Andro.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was 
likewise  called  Andros. ]  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v, 
648. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  80.  Juv.  3,  v.  70. — 
Plin.  2,  c-  10  .  Mela,  1  and  2. 

Androsthenes,  a  governor  of  Thessaly, 
who  favoured  the  interest  of  Pompey.  He 
was  conquered  by  J.  Cxsar.  Cces.  3,  Bell. 

Civ.  c.  80. - A  statuary  of  Thebes.  Pans. 

10,  c.  19. - A  geographer  in  the  age  of  A- 


lexander. 

Androtion,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Attica,  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture. 
Plin. — Paus.  !0,  c.  8. 

Anemoua,  a  city  of  Phocis,  afterwards 
called  Hyampolis,  [now  Jamboii. ]  StJ'ab. 

Angelion,  a  statuary,  who  made  Apollo’s 
statue  at  Delphi.  Pans.  2,  c.  32. 

AngItes,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into 
the  Strymon,  [above  Amphipolis.]  Herodot. 
7,  c.  1  3. 

Angli,  a  people  of  Germany  [at  the  base 
of  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  in  the  country 
answering  now  to  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Holstein.  From  them  the 
English  have  derived  their  name.  There  is 
still  at  the  present  day  in  that  quarter,  a  dis¬ 
trict  called  Angela.  Tacit.  Germ.  40 — vid 
Saxones.] 

Angrus,  a  river  of  Illyricum,  [pursuing  a 
northern  course,  according  to  Herodotus,  and 
joining  the  Brongus,  which  flows  into  the 
Danube.]  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Anguitia,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba. 
[The  name  is  derived,  according  to  Solinus, 
from  a  sister  of  Circe  who  dwelt  in  the  vi  ¬ 
cinity.  It  is  now  Silva  d’Albi.  The  Marsi, 
especially  \hose  of  them  who  dwelt  near  this 
wood,  are  said  by  the  ancient  writers  to  have 
possessed  power  over  serpents,  and  never  to 
have  been  injured  by  them.]  Sil.  8. —  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v  759. 

Ania,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to 
marry  again.  No,  said  she,  if  I  marry  a  man 
as  affectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  be 
apprehensive  for  his  death ;  and  if  he  is  bad. 
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"why  have  him,  after  sueh  a  kind  and  in<M-  from  Carthage,  which  Jarbas  had  besieged, 
gent  one  ?  and  came  to  Italy,  where  .'Eneas  met  her,  as 

Anicetus,  a  freedrnan  who  directed  the  he  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
education  of  Nero,  and  became  the  instru-  ;  gave  her  an  honourable  reception,  for  the  kind- 
rnent  of  his  crimes.  Suet,  in  Ner.  (nesses  she  had  shown  him  when  he  was  at 

Anicia,  a  family  at  Rome,  which  in  the  i  Carthage.  Lavinia,  the  wife  of  /Eneas,  was 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  produced  jealous  of  the  tender  treatment  which  was 

many  brave  and  illustrious  citizens. - -Are-  shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her  ruin.  Anna 

lation  of  Atticus.  C.  JVefios.  was  apprized  of  this  by  her  sister  in  a  dream, 

Anicius  Gallus,  triumphed  over  the  Il-|and  shefled  to  the  river  Numicus,  of  which 
lyrians  and  their  king  Gentius,  and  was  pro-  she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  inhabi- 
prxtor  of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585. — — A  consul  tants  of  the  country  to  call  her  Anna  Peren- 

with  Corn.  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  594. - -Pro-iwa,  because  she  would  remain  for  ever  under 

bus,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  fourth  century, (the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  performed 
famous  for  his  humanity.  jwith  many  rejoicings,  and  the  females  often, 

AnIgrus,  [a  river  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  to  I  in  the  midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their 
the  north  of  Lepreum.  Near  this  river  was  [natural  decency.  They  were  introduced  in- 
a  cavern,  called  the-  cave  of  the  nymphs  Ani-  jto  Rome,  and  celebrated  the  15th  of  March. 


grides  or  Anigriades,  and  it  was  pretended 
that  any  person  who  had  a  complaint  of  the 
skin,  might  be  cured,  if,  after  having  sacrificed 
to  the  nymphs  and  rubbed  his  body  well,  he 
swam  over  the  Anigrus.  The  river  in  fact 
would  seem  to  have  possessed  some  mineral 
properties,  as  Pausanias  and  Strabo  speak  of 
an  unpleasant  smell  emitted  from  it,  which 
the  latter  states  was  perceptible  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  20  stadia.  The  natives  however  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  smell  by  a  tradition  that  Chi¬ 
ron  or  some  one  of  the  centaurs  washed  in 
the  stream  the  wounds  which  Hercules  had 
inflicted,  and  that  the  water  was  hence  infect¬ 
ed  with  the  poison  of  the  Hydra. — Paus.  5 , 
c.5. — Strab.  8.] 

AnIo  and  Anien,  now  the  Teverone,  a 
river  of  Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of 
Tibur,  and  falling  into  the  river  Tiber,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Rome.  It  receives  its 


The  Romans  generally  sacrificed  to  her,  to 
obtain  a  long  and  happy  life  ;  and  hence  the 
words  Annare  and  Pcrennare.  Some  have 
supposed  Anna  to  be  the  moon,  quia  mcnsi- 
bus  imfileat  annum  ;  others  call  her  Themis, 
or  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  some¬ 
times  Maia.  Another  more  received  opinion 
maintains,  that  Anna  was  an  old  industrious 
woman  of  Bovillx,  who,  when  the  Roman  po¬ 
pulace  had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day ;  for  which 
kind  treatment  the  Romans,  when  peace  was 
re-established,  decreed  immortal  honours  to 
her  whom  they  called  Perenna.  ab  fier  militate 
cultus,  and  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  be¬ 
come  one  of  their  deities.  Ovid.  Fast  3,  v, 
659,  &c. — Sil.  8,  v.  7 3. —  Virg.  JEn.  4,  -v.  9, 
20,  421,  and  500. 

Anna  Comnena,  a  princess  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek 


name,  as  some  suppose,  from  Anius  a  king  of  history,  which  she  wrote,  of  her  father  Alexi 


Etruria,  who  drowned  himself  there  when  he 
could  not  recover  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
carried  away.  [This  river  is  celebrated  for 
its  beautiful  cascades  at  the  town  of  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli.']  Stat.  1.  Si/lv.  3,  v.  2... —  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  6  3. — Strab.  5. — Horat.  1,  ocl.  7,  v. 
13 _ Phil,  de  Fori  Rom. 

Anitorgis,  a  city  of  Spain,  near  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Asdrubal  and  the 
Scipios-  [Strabo  caL  it  Conistorgis,  a  name 
given  to  it  from  its  being  among  the  Conii,  as 
Anitorgis  was  applied  to  it,  from  its  being  near 
the  Anas.  Strab.  3.  Liv  25,  c.  32.] 

Anius,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Rhea,  was 
king  of  Delos,  and  father  of  Andrus.  He  had 
by  Dorippe  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo, 
and  Elais,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the 
power  of  changing  whatever  they  pleased  in¬ 
to  wine,  corn,  and  oil.  When  Agamemnon 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  wished  to  carry 
them  with  him  to  supply  his  army  with  pro¬ 
visions  ;  but  they  complained  to  Bacchus, 
who  changed  them  into  doves.  Ovid.  Met. 
13,  v.  642. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Diod.  5. —  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  v.  80. 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro 
mans  instituted  festivals.  She  was,  according 
to  some,  Anna  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  Dido,  who  after  her  bister’s  death,  fled 


as  emperor  of  the  east.  The  character  of 
this  history  is  not  very  high  for  authenticity 
or  beauty  of  composition  ;  the  historian  is  lost 
in  the  daughter  :  and  instead  of  simplicity  of 
style  and  narrative,  asGibbon  says,  an  elabor¬ 
ate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author, 
[and  yet  it  forms  an  useful  contrast  to  the  de¬ 
grading  and  partial  statements  of  the  Latin 
historians  of  the  time  ]  The  best  edition  of 
Anna  Comnena,  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1 651. 

Annaeus,  a  Roman  family  which  was 
subdivided  into  the  I.ucani,  Senecas,  Floris, 
&c. 

Ann  Ales,  a  chronological  history  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  important  events 
of  every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into 
the  causes  which  produced  them.  The  an¬ 
nals  of  Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light. 
In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the 
annals  was  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  high  -priest;  whence  they  have  been  called 
Annaies  Maximi,  from  the  priest  Pontifex 
Maximus,  who  consecrated  them,  and  gave 
them  as  truly  genuine  and  authentic.  [l'hc 
Annaies  Maximi  consisted  of  80  books.  They 
were  most  of  them  destroyed  in  the  burning 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  After  the  time  of 
Svlla,  the  pontifices  seem  to  have  dropt  the 
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custom  of  compiling  annals.  Several  private 
persons,  however,  as  Cato,  Pic  tor,  Hortensius, 
and  Tacitus,  composed  historial  accounts  of 
Roman  affairs,  which  from  their  similarity 
to  the  former  they  likewise  styled  Annals] 

Annalis  lex  settled  the  age  at  which, 
among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  the  offices  of  the  state. 
This  law  originated  in  Athens,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Rome. 

AnniAnus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  1'rajan. 

AnnIdal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  ge¬ 
neral,  son  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in 
his  father’s  camp,  and  inured  from  his  early 
years  to  the  labours  of  the  field.  He  passed 
into  Spain  when  nine  years  old,  and  at  the 
request  of  his  father,  took  a  solemn  oath  he 
never  would  be  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 
After  his  father’s  death,  he  was  appointed 
over  the  cavalry  in  Spain  :  and  some  time 
after,  upon  the  death  of  Asdrubal,  he  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  command  of  all  the  armies 
of  Carthage,  though  not  yet  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  age.  In  three  years  of  continual  suc¬ 
cess,  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of  Spain  which 
opposed  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  took 
Saguntum  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The 
city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  its 
fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all 
the  courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummate 
general.  He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  of 
which  he  sent  to  Africa,  he  left  another  in 
Spain,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  the  third 
towards  Italy.  This  army  some  have  calcu¬ 
lated  at  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse  ;  others 
say  that  it  consisted  of  100,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse.  Liv-  21,  c.  38.  He  came  to  the  Alps 
which  were  deemed  almost  inaccessible,  and 
had  never  been  passed  over  beforehim  but  by 
Hercules,  and  after  much  trouble  gained  the 
top  in  nine  days.  Ileconquered  the unciviliz 
ed  inhabitants  that  opposed  his  passage,  and 
after  the  amazing  loss  of  .  0,000  men,  made 
his  way  so  easy,  by  softening  the  rocks  with 
fire  and  vinegar,  that  even  his  armed  ele¬ 
phants  descended  the  mountains  without  dan¬ 
ger  or  difficulty,  where  a  man,  disencumber¬ 
ed  of  his  arms,  could  not  walk  before  in  safety. 
[Annibal,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
passed  into  Italy  over  the  Cottian  Alps.  vid. 
Alpes.  The  manner  in  which  this  passage  is 
-said  to  have  been  effected  by  him,  is  rejected 
by  many  authors  as  fictitious.  Polybius  is  al¬ 
together  silent  on  the  subject.  Pliny,  it  is  true, 
makes  mention  of  the  quality  of  venegar 
above  alluded  to,  but  whence  could  Annibal 
have  procured  a  sufficient  supply  for  his  pur¬ 
pose  ? — After  having  crossed  the  Alps,  the 
Carthaginian  commander  was  opposed  by  the 
Romans  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  plains 
of  Italy,  the  first  battle  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ticinus,  the  consul  P.  Corn.  Sci- 
pio  commanding  the  Romans.  Victory  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Carthaginians,  and  Scipio  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  field  severely  wound¬ 
ed.  A  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  bauks 
of  the  Trebia,  in  which  Annibal  conquered 
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the  united  forces  of  the  consuls  Scipio  and 
Sempronius.  After  wintering  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  drawing  over  to  his  cause  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he  invaded  Etruria. 
Here  at  the  lake  Trasimenus  he  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  the  consul  Flaminius,] 
and  soon  after  met  the  two  consuls  C.  T eren- 
tius  and  L.  iEmilius  at  Cannx.  His  army 
consisted  of  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
when  he  engaged  the  Romans  at  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  battle  of  Cannx.  The  slaughter  was  sp 
great,  that  no  less  than  40,000  Romans  were 
killed,  and  the  conqueror  made  a  bridge  with 
the  dead  carcasses  ;  and  as  a  sign  of  his  vic¬ 
tory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of 
gold  rings  which  had  been  taken  from  5630 
Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.  [Annibal 
has  been  censured  for  not  immediately  march¬ 
ing  to  Rome  after  this  victory.  So  consum¬ 
mate  a  commander,  however,  as  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  was,  could  scarcely  have  neglected  doing 
this,  bad  he  not  been  influenced  by  some  pow¬ 
erful  motive  which  delayed  his  approach  to 
the  capital.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  giving  his  soldiers  some  re* 
pose  after  so  hard  fought  a  battle,  and  was 
conscious  that  they  were  in  no  condition  im¬ 
mediately  to  take  the  field  against  fresh  and 
desperate  opponents.  Besides,  the  check 
which  he  had  received  at  Spoletum  in  Um¬ 
bria,  must  have  taught  him  how  ill-fitted  his 
army  was  for  the  operations  of  a  siege.]  The 
delay  of  Annibal  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and 
boldness,  and  when  at  last  he  approached  the 
walls  of  Rome,  he  was  informed  that  the  piece 
of  ground  on  which  his  army  then  stood,  was 
selling  at  a  high  price  in  the  Roman  forum. 
After  hovering  for  some  time  round  the  city, 
he  retired  to  Capua,  where  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conquer  in  the  pleasures 
and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city.  From  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  lias  been  said,  and  with  proprie¬ 
ty,  that  Capua  was  a  Cannae  to  Annibal.  Af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Cannx  the  Romans  became 
more  cautious,  and  when  the  dictator  Fabius 
Maximus  had  defied  the  artifice  as  well  as  the 
valour  of  Annibal,  they  began  to  look  for  bet¬ 
ter  times.  Marcellus  w’>  o  succeeded  Fabius 
in  the  field,  first  taught  me  Romans  at  Nola, 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  After  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  de¬ 
creed,  that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa, 
to  remove  Annibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome  ; 
and  [Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  him 
who  commanded  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
Ticinus, J  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the 
plan,  was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution. 
When  Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts, 
she  recalled  Annibal  from  Italy :  and  that 
great  general  is  said  to  have  left  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  a  country,  which  during  sixteen 
years  he  had  kept  under  continual  alarms, 
and  which  he  could  almost  call  his  own.  He 
and  Scipio  met  near  Carthage,  and  after  a 
parley,  in  which  neither  would  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  his  enemy,  they  determined  to  come 
to  a  general  engagement.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama  :  Scipio  made  a  great 
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slaughter  of  the  enemy,  20,000  were  killed, 
and  the  same  number  made  prisoners.  Anni¬ 
bal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day,  fled  to  Adru- 
metum,  and  soon  after  this  decisive  battle, 
the  Romans  granted  peace  to  Carthage,  on 
hard  conditions.  [Annibal’s  credit,  however, 
was  not  destroyed  among  his  countrymen  by 
the  issue  of  this  battle.  He  was  employed  by 
them  in  some  other  military  operations,  un¬ 
til  the  Roman  Senate  refusing  to  deliver  up 
the  hostages  while  he  was  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  was  com- 
clled  to  lay  down  his  command.  After  this 
e  was  employed  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  dis¬ 
played  as  great  abilities  here  as  he  had  done 
in  military  affairs.  He  regulated  the  finan¬ 
ces,  corrected  abuses,  exposed  various  frauds, 
and  would  eventually  have  proved  of  more 
real  service  to  his  country  than  he  had  been 
while  leading  her  armies,  had  not  this  bold 
and  honest  line  of  conduct,  rendered  him  so 
unpopular  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Africa.  At  Tyre  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  distinction.  Thence  he  passed  to 
Antiochus  at  Antioch,  and  urged  him  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans.  Annibal’s  advice  to 
the  monarch  was,  that  Italy  should  be  made 
the  seat  of  war,  for  the  conducting  of  which 
he  offered  his  services.  Antiochus,  however, 
distrusting  his  sincerity,  adopted  a  different 
plan  of  operations,  was  conquered,  and  the 
surrender  of  Annibal  was  stipulated  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace.  He  escaped  however 
to  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  whom  he  incited 
to  make  war  on  Euraenes  king  of  Pergamus. 
Eumenes  complaining  to  the  Romans,  the 
latter  sent  an  embassy  to  Prusias,  and  among 
other  things,  demanded  that  Annibal  should 
be  delivered  up.  A  party  of  soldiers,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  order,  were  sent  to  seize  An¬ 
nibal,]  who,  when  he  heard  that  his  house 
was  besieged  on  every  side,  and  all  means  of 
escape  fruitless,  took  a  dose  of  poison,  winch 
he  always  carried  with  him  in  a  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  as  he  breathed  his  last,  exclaimed, 
Solvamua  diuturna  and  fiofiulum  Romanum , 
cjuando  mortem  senis  exfiectare  Ion  gum  cen- 
set.  He  died  in  his  70th  year,  according  to 
some,  about  182  years  B.  C.  That  year  was 
famous  for  the  death  of  the  three  greatest 
generals  of  the  age,  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Plii- 
lopoemen.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a  ri¬ 
val  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings  in  Rome ; 
he  had  always  been  a  professed  enemy  to  the 
Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  power.  If  he  shone  in  the  held,  he 
also  distinguished  himselfby  his  studies.  He 
was  taught  Greek  by  Sosilus  a  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian,  and  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  that 
language  on  different  subjects.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  b\ 
perfidy,  was  never  attempted  by  any  one  of 
his  soldiers  or  countrymen.  He  made  him¬ 
self  as  conspicuous  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  as  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  though  his 
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every  senator  was  bathed  in  tears  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country,  Annibal  defended 
himselfby  saying,  that  in  him,  who  had  been 
bred  all  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  all  the  more  polished  feelings  oi 
a  capital.  Ha  was  so  apprehensive  for  his 
safety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bithynia,  his 
house  was  fortified  like  a  castle',  and  on  every 
side  there  were  secret  doors  which  coulo 
give  immediate  escape  if  his  life  was  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  When  he  quitted  Italy,  and  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  vessel  for  Africa,  he  so 
strongly  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  pilot, 
who  told  him  that  the  lofty  mountain 
which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  the  spot ; 
and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal  error, 
he  cave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man  whom 
heliad  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the 
promontory  by  his  name  [Pelorus.]  I  he 
labours  which  he  sustained,  and  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  in  crossing  the  Alps,  so  weakened 
one  of  his  eyes,  that  he  ever  atter  lost  the  use 
of  it.  The  Romans  have  celebrated  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the  battle  Ox 
Cannse,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen  consu 
LEmilms]  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  hon¬ 
oured  it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Rome.  He  performed  the  same  friendly 
offices  to  the  remains  of  Marcellus  aim  lib. 
Gracchus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  He  of¬ 
ten  blamed  the  unsettled  measures  or  his 
country  ;  and  when  the  enemy  had  thrown 
into  his  camp  the  head  of  his  brother  Asdru- 
bal,  who  had  bejrn  conquered  as  he  came  from 
Spain  with  a  reinforcement  into  Italy,  Anni¬ 
bal  said  that  the  Carthaginian  arms  wou.d 
no  longer  meet  with  their  usual  success.  Ju¬ 
venal,  in  speaking  of  Annibal,  observes,  that 
the  ring  which  caused  his  death  made  a  due 
atonement  to  the  Romans  for  the  many  thou¬ 
sand  rings-which  had  been  sent  to  Carthage 
after  the  battle  of  Cannse.  Annibal,  when  m 
Spain,  married  a  woman  of  Castulo.  The 
Romans  entertained  such  a  high  opinion  ot 
him  as  a  commander,  that  Scipio  who  con¬ 
quered  him,  calls  him  the  greatest  general 
that  ever  lived,  and  gives  the  second  rank  to 
Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  and  places  himself  the 
next  to  these  in  merit  and  abilities.  It  is 
plain  that  the  failure  of  Annibal’s  expedition 
in  Italy  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but 
from  that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him 
no  assistance  ;  far  from  imitating  their  ene¬ 
mies  of  Rome,  who  even  raised  in  one  year 
18  legions  to  oppose  the  formidable  Cartha¬ 
ginian.  Livy  has  painted  the  character  of 
Annibal  like  an  enemy,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  this  great  historian  has  withheld 
the  tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  greatest  of  generals.  C-  JVefi.  in  vita - 
Liv.  21,  22,  ike. — Plut.in  Flamin ,  8cc. — Jus¬ 
tin.  32,  c.  4. — Sil.  Ital.  1,  ikc—A/ipian.— 
Floras  2  and  3. — Polyb. — J)iod. — Juv.  10,  v. 
159,  &c.  Vat,  Max. — Horat.  4,  Od.  4,  Afiod. 
■The  son  of  the  great  Annibal,  was 
Himilco  to  Lilybaeum,  which  was  be- 
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sieged  by  the  Romans,  to  keep  the  Sicilians 

in  their  duty.  Polyb.  1. - A  Carthaginian 

general,  son  of  Asdrubal,  commonly  called  of 
Rhodes,  above  160  years  befove  the  birth  of 
the  great  Annibal.  Justin.  19,  c.  2. — Xenofih. 
Hist.  Grccc - A  son  of  Giscon,  and  grand¬ 

son  of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
the  assistance  of  /Egesta,  a  town  of  Sicily 
He  was  overpowered  by  Hermocrates,  an  ex¬ 
iled  Syracusan.  Justin  22  and  23 - A 

Carthaginian,  surnamed  Senior.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul,  C.  Sulpit.  Pater¬ 
culus,  in  Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cross  by  his 
countrymen  for  his  ill  success. 

Anniceris,  [a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Aristippus.  He  so  far  receded  from 
the  doctrine  of  his  master,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  filial  piety,  friendship,  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  to  allow  that  a  wise  man  might 
retain  the  possession  of  himself  in  the  midst 
pf  external  troubles ;  but  he  inherited  so 
much  of  his  frivolous  taste  as  to  value  him¬ 
self  upon  the  most  trivial  accomplishments, 
particularly  upon  his  dexterity  in  being  able 
to  drive  a  chariot  twice  round  a  course  in  the 
same  ring.  Enfield-  Hist  Phil.  Vol.  I,  p. 
196.] 

Anno  and  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  gene¬ 
ral  conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  He  wasson  ofBomilcar,  whom  An¬ 
nibal  sent  privately  over  the  Rhone  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Gauls.  Uv.  21,  c.  27. - A  Car¬ 

thaginian  who  taught  birds  to  sing  “  Anno  is 
a  god,”  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their 
native  liberty  ;  but  the  birds  lost  with  their 
slavery  what  they  had  been  taught.  JF.lian. 
V.  H.  ult.lib.c.  30. - [A  Carthaginian  com¬ 

mander  sent  forth  to  plant  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.  He  is  supposed  by 
Mannert  to  have  discovered  as  far  as  the 
4th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  same  wri¬ 
ter  makes  him  to  have  been  a  little  prior  to 
tlie  time  of  Herodotus.  According  to  Dod- 
well,  however,  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexan¬ 
der  or  a  little  after;  and  according  to  Vossius, 
shortly  after  the  Trojan  war.  Hanno  wrote 
an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  the  Punic  lan 
guage,  which  was  translated  into  Greek. 
Many  consider  the  whole  work  as  devoid  ol 
authenticity,  and  ascribe  it  to  a  Sicilian  Greek ; 
Mannert,  however,  successfully  defends  its 
credibility.  It  was  first  published  by  Fro- 
ben,  1533,  and  afterwards  in  Hudson’s  Geo- 
gra/ih.  Vet.  Serif)  tores  Greci  ininores  169  . — 

Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  1,  p.  47.] - 

Another  banished  from  Carthage  for  taming 
a  lion  for  his  own  amusement,  which  was  in¬ 
terpreted  as  if  he  wished  to  aspire  to  sove¬ 
reign  power.  Plin.  8,  c.  16. — This  name 
was  common  to  many  Carthaginians,  who 
signalized  themselves  among  their  country¬ 
men  during  the  Punic  wars  against  Rome, 
and  in  their  wars  against  the  Sicilians.  Uv 
26,  27,  8cc. 

Anop/ea,  [a  mountain  of  Greece,  part  of 
the  chain  of  Oeta.  A  small  pass  in  this  moun¬ 
tain,  called  by  the  same  name,  formed  a  com- 
rhunication  between  Thessaly  and  the  country 
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of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri.  Herod.  7,  ti 
216.] 

Anser,  a  Roman  poet  whom  Ovid,  Trist . 
3,  el.  1,  v.  -25,  calls  bold  and  impertinent. 
Virgil  and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  play¬ 
ed  upon  his  name  with  some  degree  of  severi¬ 
ty- 

Ansibarii,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit . 
Ann.  13,  c.  55. 

AntjEAs,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that 
the  neighing  ol  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to 
the  music  of  Ismenias,  a  famous  musician  who 
had  been  taken  captive-  Plut. 

Ant.eus,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra 
and  Neptune.  He  was  so  strongin  wrestling, 
that  he  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple 
to  his  father  with  the  skulls  of  his  conquered 
antagonists.  Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as’ 
lie  received  new  strength  from  his  mother  as 
often  as  he  touched  the  ground,  the  hero  lift¬ 
ed  him  up  in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to 
death  in  his  arms.  Lucan.  4,  v.  598. — Stat. 
6.  TAeb.v.  893. — Juv  3,  v.  88 - [A  gover¬ 

nor  of  Libya  and  /Ethiopia  under  Osiris.] 

[Ant/eopOlis,  a  city  of  Thebais  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  named  after  An- 
txus.  It  is  called  now  Kau-il-Kubbara.\ 

AntagQras,  a  Rhodian  poet,  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  Antigonus.  One  day  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  the  king  asked  him  whe¬ 
ther  Homer  ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he 
was  recording  the  actions  of  Agamemnon  ? 
And  do  you  think,  replied  the  poet,  that  he 
ever  inquired  whether  any  individual  dressed 
fish  in  his  army  ?  Plut.  Symfi.  is'  Afiofih. 

AntalcIdas,  of  Sparta,  sonofLeon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artaxerxes  very  disadvantageous  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  by  which,  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  became  tributary  to  the  Persian  mo¬ 
narch.  Paus.  9,  e.  1,  &c — Diod.  14. — Plut . 
in  Artax. 

Antandros,  now  St.  Dimitri ,  [a  city  of 
T-roas  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium.  The  Cimmerians  are  said  to  have 
possessed  it  ftir  a  century,  and  to  have  made 
it  their  place  of  arms.  According  to  Servius 
it  was  founded  by  inhabitants  of  Andros, 
driven  from  their  island  by  a  sedition.  Some 
place  it  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.]  Strab.  13- 
— Mela.  1,  c.  <8. 

Anteius  Publius  was  appointed  over 
Syria  by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition 
and  conspiracy,  and  drank  poison,  which 
operating  slowly,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veins. 
Tacit.  An.  13,  &c. 

Antebijle,  a  city  of  the  Sabines  [at  the 
confluence  ot  the  Anio  and  Tiber.]  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  631.  Dionys.  Hal. 

AntEnok,  a  Trojan  prince  related  to 
Priam.  It  is  said  that  during  the  T rojan  war, 
he  always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and 
Ulysses.  In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  in¬ 
troduces  him  as  advising  the  Trojans  to  re¬ 
store  Helen,  and  conclude  the  war.  He  ad  ¬ 
vised  Ulysses  to  carry  away  the  Trojan  pal¬ 
ladium,  and  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  make 
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tile  woodeft  horse,  which,  at  his  persuasion, 
was  brought  into  the  city  of  T rov  by  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls.  iBneas  has  been  accus¬ 
ed  of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt ;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses  to  protect  them  from  harm.  [After 
the  destruction  of  his  country,  Antenor  led  a 
colony  of  Heneti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  in¬ 
to  Italy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  where, 
expelling  the  Euganei  from  their  possessions, 
lie  settled  in  them  and  founded  Patavium  or 
Padua-}  His  children  were  also  concerned 
in  the  Trojan  war,  and  displayed  much  val¬ 
our  against  the  Greeks.  Their  names  were 
Polybius,  Acamas,  Agenor,  and  according  to 
ethers,  Polydamas  and  Helicaon.  JLiv.  1,  c. 
1. — Plin  3,  c.  13. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  242. — 
Tacit.  16,  c  21. — Homer ,  II  3,  7,  8,  11. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1 3. — Dictys.  Cret.  S. — Dares. 
Phryg.  6. — Strab.  13. — Diunys.  Hal-  1.— 

Pans.  10,  c.  27. - A  Cretan  who  wrote  a 

history  of  his  country.  /Eli. in. 

AntEros,  (an.  and  £jwj>)  a  son  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  He  was  not,  as  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided 
over  an  opposition  to  love,  but  he  was  the 
god  of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness 
Venus  had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her 
son  Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was 
told  that  if  he  had  another  brother,  he  would 
grow  up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon 
as  Anteros  was  born,  Cupid  felt  his  strength 
increase,  and  his  wings  enlarge ;  but  if  ever 
his  brother  was  at  a  distance  from  him,  be 
found  himself  reduced  to  his  ancient  shape. 
From  thi9  circumstance  it  is  seen,  that  return 
of  passion  gives  vigour  to  love.  Anteros  had 
a  temple  at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when 
Meles  had  experienced  the  coldness  and  dis¬ 
dain  of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  es¬ 
teemed,  and  for  whom  he  had  killed  himself. 
■aid.  Meles.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre¬ 
sented  striving  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another,  to  teach  us  that  true  love  always  en¬ 
deavours  to  overcome  by  kindness  and  grati¬ 
tude.  They  were  always  painted  in  the 
Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that 
it  is  their  immediate  duty  to  be  grateful  to 
their  teachers,  and  to  reward  their  trouble 
with  love  and  reverence.  Cic.  de  Mat-  D.  3, 
c.  23. — Paus.  1,  c.  SO,  1.  6,c.  23. - A  gram¬ 

marian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius. 

AnthEa,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c. 
18. - OfMessenia,  Jd.  4,  c.  31. 

AnthEas,  a  son  of  Eun.elus,  killed  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  sow  com  from  the  chariot  of  T rip- 
tolemus  drawn  by  dragons.  Paus.  7,  c.  ■  8- 

AnthEdon,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  [a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Mount  Messapius.]  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  the  iiowery  plains  that 
surrounded  it.  or  from  Anthedon,  a  certain 
nymph.  [In  the  midst  of  the  city  was  a 
temple  of  the  Cabiri,  and  near  it  a  sacred 
wood  of  Ceres  and  a  temple  of  Proserpine 
with  her  statue  in  white  marble.  It  had  also 
a  ten) pie  of  Bandies.]  Paus.  7,  c.  10, 1.  9,  c. 
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22.- — -[A  town  of  Palestine,  called  also  A' 
grippias,  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  south-west 
of  Gaza.  Herod  gave  it  the  second  name  in 
honour  of  Agrippa.  It  is  now  called  IJaron, 
Strab.  4. — Plin.  4,  c.  7.] 

AnthEla,  a  town  near  [the  straits  of 
Thermopvlte,  and  watered  by  the  Asopus,] 
near  which  Ceres  and  Amphictyon  had  a 
temple.  Herodot.  7,  c.  176. 

AnthEmis,  [one  of  the  names  of  the  island 
of  Samos.]  Strab.  10. 

AnthEmus,  a  city  of  Macedonia  [to  tile 
north-east  of  Thessalonica.] 

Anthemusia,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  [to 
the  south-east  of  Samosata,  and  just  below 
Edessa.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
Macedonian  city  Anthemus.]  Strab. 

AnthEne,  a  town  of  [Cynuria  in  Argalis.] 
Thucyd.  5,  c.  4-1. 

Antherjius,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of 
Miceiades,  and  grandson  to  Malas.  [His 
sons  Bupalus  and  Anthermus]  made  a  statue 
of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  caused  uniter- 
sal  laughter,  on  account  of  the  deformity  of 
its  countenance.  The  poet  was  so  incensed 
upon  this,  and  inveighed  with  so  much  bitter¬ 
ness  against  the  statuaries,  that  they  hung 
themselves,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
authors.  Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

Anthes,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who  first 
invented  hymns.  Pint.  de  Mus. 

AnthesphorIa,  festivals  celebrated  in  Si¬ 
cily,  in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  car¬ 
ried  away  by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering 
bowers.  [The  word  is  derived  euro  tou  <pt?uv 
v0  a.  i.  e.  Jrom  carrying  flowers.'}  Claudian 

de  Rafit.  Pros. - Festivals  of  the*  same 

name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  honour 
>f  Juno,  who  was  called  Autheia.  Paus. 
Corinth. — Pollux.  Oncm.  1,  c.  1. 

AnthesterIa,  festivals  in  honour  cf  Bac¬ 
chus  among  the  Greeks.  They  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  month  of  February,  called  An- 
thesterion,  whence  the  name  is  derived,  and 
continued  three  days.  The  first  was  called 
ni0,n7'U axo  too  *,5  u  oiytiv,  because  they  ta/i/ied 
their  barrels  of  liquor.  The  second  day  was 
called  -Vi,,  from  the  measure  xaa,  because 
every  individual  drank  of  his  own  vessel,  in 
commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  Orestes, 
who,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  came 
without  being  purified,  to  Demophoon,  or 
Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was  obliged  with 
all  the  Atheniai  s>  to  drink  by  himself,  for  fear 
of  polluting  the  people  by  drinking  with  them 
before  he  was  purified  of  the  parricide.  It 
was  usual 'on  that  day,  to  ride  out  in  chariots, 
and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by.  The  best 
drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves-, 
or  rather  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of  wine. 
The  third  day  was  called  from  xu^’a,  a 

vessel  brought  out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seed  and 
herbs,  deemed  sacred  to  Mercury,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  touched.  The  slaves  had  the  per¬ 
mission  of  being  merry  and  free  during  these 
festivals  ;  and 'at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a 
herald  proclaimed,  ©vja£s  K.ajn,  avn  n’  A’.S-Emjjo. 
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>■  c.  Depart,  veCarian  slaves,  the'festivalsare 
at  an  end.  JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  41.  \_Potter 
Gr.  jint.  Yol.  1,  p.  425.] 

AntiiIa,  a  sister  of  Priam,  seized  by  the 
Greeks.  She  compelled  the  people  ot  Pal- 
lene  to  burn  their  ships,  and  build  Scione. 
Poli/an.  7 ,  c.  47. 

AnthIum,  a  town  of  Thrace,  afterwards 
called  Apdilonia.  [The  name  was  subse¬ 
quently  changed  to  Sozopolis,  and  is  now  pro¬ 
nounced  Sizeboli ■  Plin.  4.  c.  11. - A  city  of 

Italy. 

AnthTus,  (flowery,)  a  name  of  Bacchus 
worshipped  at  Athens.  He  had  also  a  statue 
at  Patrx. 

Antho,  a  daughter  of  Amulius  king  of 
Alba. 

AntiiropophXgi,  a  people  of  Scythia  that 
fed  on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the 
country  of  the  Massagetx.  Plin.  4,  c.  12,  1. 
6,  c.  30. — Mela ,  2,  c.  1. 

Anthylla,  a  city  of  Egypt  [about  west 
from  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile  and 
north-west  from  Naucratis.  It  is  supposed 
by  Larcher  to  have  been  the  same  with  Gy- 
naxopolis.]  It  maintained  the  queens  of  the 
country  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Athcnxus 
2,  in  girdles.  Hcrodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Antia  lex  was  made  for  the  suppression 
of  luxury  at  Rome.  Its  particulars  are  not 
known.  The  enactor  was  Antius  Restio,  who 
afterwards  never  supped  abroad  for  fear  of 
being  himself  a  witness  of  the  profusion  and 
extravagance  which  his  law  meant  to  destroy, 
but  without  effect.  Macrob.  3,  c.  i  7. 

AnticlEa,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus  and 
Am[#iithea.  Her  father,  who  was  a  famous 
robber,  permitted  Sisyphus,  son  of  /Eolus,  to 
enjoy  the  favours  of  his  daughter,  and  Anti- 
clea  was  really  pregnant  of  Ulysses  when  she 
married  Laertes  kingof  Ithaca.  Laertes  was 
nevertheless  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses. 
Ulysses  is  reproached  by  Ajax  in  Ovid.  Met. 
as  being  the  son  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  said  that 
Anticlea  killed  herself  when  she  heard  a  false 
report  of  her  son’s  death.  Homer.  Od.  11, 
19. — Hygin.  fab.  201,  243.— -Paus.  10.  c.  29. 

AnticlIdes,  a  Greek  historian,  whose 
works  are  now  lost.  They  are  quoted  by 
At  hen  true,  and  Pint,  in  Alex. 

AnticrXgus,  [a  detached  chain  of  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Cragus  in  Lycia,  running  in  a 
north-east  direction  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Glaucus.]  Strab.  4. 

AnticrAtes,  a  Spartan,  who  wounded 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea.  Plut.  in  Ages. 

Anticyka,  [a  city  of  Pliocis,  on  the  isth¬ 
mus  of  a  small  peninsula  in  the  Sinus  Corin- 
thiacus,  west  of  the  Sinus  Crissseus.  It  is 
supposed  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  city 
called  by  Homer  Cyparissa.  Above  the  port 
was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Neptune.  Its 
modern  name  is  Asfiro-S/iitia  or  the  white 
houses,  from  some  traces  of  buildings  which 
still  remain.  There  was  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Thessaly  at  the  month  of  the  Sper- 
ohiu» — Both  these  places  were  famous  for  the 
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hellebore  which  they  produced,  the  great  re¬ 
medy  for  madness  among  the  ancients.  Stra¬ 
bo  says  that  the  second  Anticyra  produced 
better  hellebore  than  the  first,  but  that  the 
article  was  better  prepared  at  the  latter. 
The  proverb  JVhviget  Anticyram  was  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  person  deemed  insane. 
Horace  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  allude 
to  three  places  of  this  name,  but  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  the  poet  merely  speaks  of  a  head  so 
insane  as  not  to  be  cured  by  the  produce  of 
three  Anticyras,  if  there  evenwere  three  and 
not  two  merely.]  Paus.  10,  c.  36. — Herat. 
2,  Hat.  3,  v.  166.  He  Art.  Poet.  v.  300. — 
Pcrsius,  4,  v.  16. — Strab.  9.— Mela.  2,  c.  3 — 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. 

Antidotus,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranor.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

Antig  Enes,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals  ; 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  Curt.  5,  c. 
14. 

AntigenIdas,  a  famous  musician  of  The¬ 
bes,  disciple  to  Philoxenus.  He  taught  his 
pupil  Ismenias  to  despise  the  judgment  of  the 
populace.  Cic.  in  Brut.  97. 

AntigOna,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was 
wife  to  king  Pyrrhus.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 

Antigone,  a  daughter  of  CEdipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  bis  mother  Jocasta.  She  paid 
the  last  sad  offices  to  her  brother  Poiynices, 
against  the  positive  orders  of  Ureon,  who, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  ordered  her  to  be  buried 
alive.  She  however  killed  herself  before  the 
sentence  was  executed,  and  Hsemon,  the 
king’s  son,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  her, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  her  pardon, 
killed  himself  on  her  grave.  The  death  of 
Antigone  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles.  The  Athenians  were  so  pleas¬ 
ed  witli  it  at  the  fust  representation,  that  they 
presented  the  author  with  the  government  of 
Samos.  This  tragedy  was  represented  32 
times  at  Athens,  without  interruption.  So¬ 
li  hocl.  in  Antig. — Hygin.  fab.  67,  72,  243, 
254. — Af tolled.  3,  c.  5. —  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  3. 
— Philostrut.  2,  c.  29. — St  at.  Theb.  ‘2,  v.  350. 

- A  daughter  of  Eurytion  king  ofPhthiain 

Thessaly.  A/iollod. - A  daughter  of  Lao- 

medon.  She  was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stork  for  comparing  herself 
to  Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  93. 

AntigonIa,  atown  of  Epirus,  [south-west 

of  Apollonia.]  Plin.  4,  c.  1. - One  of  Ma- 

cedon:  ,  [in  the  district  of  Mygdonia,]  found¬ 
ed  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Gonatas.  Id.  4,  c- 

10. - One  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the 

Orontcs,  [built  by  Antigonus,  and  intended 
as  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  but  destroyed  by  him  when  Seleu- 
cia  was  built,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to 

the  latter  city.]  Strab.  16. - Another  in 

Bithynia,  called  also  Nicxa.  Id.  12. - An¬ 

other  in  Arcadia,  [founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 

ancient  Mantinea.]  Paus.  8,  c.  8. - One  of 

Troas  in  Asia  Minor,  [probably  the  same 
with  that  which  was  called  Alexandria.] 
Strab.  13. 

AntigOnus.  one  of  Alexander’s  generals. 
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Universally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Philip,  Alexander’s  father.  In  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  provinces  after  the  king’s  death, 
he  received  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia. 
He  united  with  Antipater  aud  Ptolemy,  to 
destroy  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes :  and  after 
the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  made  continual 
war  against  Eumenes,  whom,  after  three 
years  of  various  fortune,  he  took  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death.  He  afterwards  declared 
war  against  Cassander,  and  had  several  en¬ 
gagements  by  his  generals  with  Lysimachus. 
He  obliged  Seleucus  to  retire  from  Syria, 
and  fly  for  refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt.  Ptole¬ 
my,  who  had  established  himself  in  Egypt, 
promised  to  defend  Seleucus,  and  from  that 
time  all  friendship  ceased  between  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonus,  and  a  new  war  was  begun,  [in 
which  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus  and 
Cassander  arrayed  themselves  against  Anti¬ 
gonus.  After  varied  success,  the  confede¬ 
rates  made  a  treaty  with  him  and  surrender¬ 
ed  to  him  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Asia, 
upon  condition  that  the  Grecian  cities  should 
remain  free.  This  treaty  was  soon  broken, 
and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent  into  Lesser 
Asia  and  on  some  of  the  Greek  isles,  which 
was  at  first  successful,  but  he  was  defeated  in 
a  sea-fight  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigo¬ 
nus,  who  took  the  island  of  Cyprus,  maoe 
16,000  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  of  his  ships.] 
After  this  famous  naval  battle,  which  hap¬ 
pened  26  years  after  Alexander’s  death,  An¬ 
tigonus  and  his  son  assumed  the  title  of  kings, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
rest  of  Alexander’s  generals.  [From  this 
period  B.  C.  306,  his  own  reign  in  Asia,  that 
of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  other 
captains  of  Alexander  in  their  respective  ter¬ 
ritories,  properly  commence.  Autigonus  now 
formed  the  design  of  driving  Ptolemy  from 
Egypt,  but  failed.  His  power  soon  became 
so  formidable  that  a  new  confederacy  was 
formed  against  him  by  Cassander,  Lysima¬ 
chus,  Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  contending 
parties  met  in  the  plain  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia, 
B.  C.  301.  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  died 
of  his  wounds,  and  his  son  Demetrius  fled 
from  the  field.  Antigonus  was  84  years 
old  when  he  died.]  During  his  life,  be 
was  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Syria ; 
but  after  his  death,  his  son  Demetrius  lost 
Asia,  and  established  himself  in  Macedonia 
upon  the  death  of  Cassander,  and  some  time 
after  attempted  to  recover  his  former  posses¬ 
sions,  but  died  in  captivity,  in  the  court  of  his 
son-in-law,  Seleucus.  Antigonus  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  different  intrigues  of  the  Greeks. 
He  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  /Eto- 
lians,  and  was  highly  respected  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  to  whom  he  showed  himself  very  liber¬ 
al  and  indulgent.  Antigonus  discharged  some 
of  his  officers  because  they  spent  their  time  in 
taverns,  and  he  gave  their  commissions  to 
common  soldiers,  who  performed  their  duty 
with  punctuality.  A  certain  poet  called  him 
divine ;  but  the  king  despised  his  flattery, 
and  bade  him  go  and  inquire  of  his  servants 
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whether  he  was  really  what  he  supposed 
him.  Slrab  13. — Diod.  17,  &c. — Pans.  1,  c. 
6,  &c. — Justin ■  13,  14,  and  15  —  C.  JVefi.  in 
Eumen. — Pint,  in  Demetr.  Eumen.  bf  Arat. 

- -Gonatas,  [so  called  from  the  place  of 

his  birth,]  son  of  Demetrius,  and  grandson  to 
Antigonus,  waskingof  Macedonia.  Hecon- 
quered  the  Gauls,  [who  had  made  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  his  kingdom,]  and  at  last  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  ’Pyrrhus,  who  seized  the  throne. 
[He  afterwards  recovered  a  great  part  of 
Macedonia,  and  followed  Pyrrhus  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Argos.  In  a  conflict  that  ensued 
there,  Pyrrhus  was  slain.]  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  all  Macedonia,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving  his  son 
Demetrius  [the  2d]  to  succeed,  B.  C.  243. 
Justin.  21  and  2b.— Poly  b. — Plut.  in  Demetr. 

- The  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Philip,  the 

son  of  Demetrius,  who  marned  the  widow  of 
Demetrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom,  tie 
was  called  Doson,  from  his  promising  much 
and  giving  nothing.  He  conquered  Cleo- 
menes  king  of  Sparta,  and  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Egypt,  because  he  favoured  the 
/Etolians  against  the  Greeks.  He  died  B.  C. 
221,  after  a  reign  of  11  years,  leaving  his 
crown  to  the  lawful  possessor,  Philip,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cruelties  and  the 
war  he  made  against  the  Romans.  Justin. 

28  and  29. — Polyb.  2. — Plut.  in  Cleom. - - 

A  son  of  Aristobulus  [the  2d]  king  of  Judsa, 
who  obtained  an  army  from  the  king  of  Par- 
thia,  by  promising  him  1000  talents  and  500 
women.  With  these  foreign  troops  he  at¬ 
tacked  his  country,  and  cut  oil' the  ears  of  Hyr- 
canus  [his  uncle]  to  make  him  unfit  for  the 
priesthood.  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Antony.  Joseph.  14. — Dion,  bf 

Plut.  in  Anton. - Carystius,  an  historian 

in  the  age  of  Philadelphus,  who  wrote  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  [also  an 
heroic  poem,  entitled  “  Antipater,”  mention¬ 
ed  by  Athensus,  and  other  works.  The  on¬ 
ly  remains  we  have  of  them  are  his  “  collec¬ 
tions  of  wonderful  Stories”  concerning  animals 
and  other  natural  bodies.  This  work  was 
first  published  at  Basle,  1568,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  reprinted  at  Leyden  by  Meursius, 
1619,  in  4to.  It  forms  a  part  also  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  entitled,  Historiarum  Mirabilium  Aiic- 
tores  Gmci,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1622,  in 
4to.]  Diog.—At/ien. 

AntilxbAnus,  [a  ridge  of  mountains  in 
Syria,  east  of  and  running  parallel  with  the 
ridge  of  Libanus.  Near  it  rises  the  Orontes.] 
Strab. — Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Antii.ochus,  a  king  of  Messenia - The 

eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was 
killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora.  Ho¬ 
mer.  Gd.  4. —  Gvid.  Heroid.  says  he  was  killed 
by  Hector. - A  poet  who  wrote  a  panegy¬ 

ric  upon  Lysander,  and  received  a  hat  filled 

with  silver.  Plut.  in  Lys. - An  historian 

commended  by  Dionys.  Hal. 

AntimAchus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Ionia.  He 
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tv  rote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and  genealogy  ot 
Homer,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  him  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Colophon.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the 
Theban  war;  and  before  lie  had  brought  his 
heroes  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  he  had  filled  24 
books.  [  At  a  public  recital  of  this  poem  all 
his  auditory  deserted  him  except  Plato,  upon 
which  Antimachus  declared  that  he  would 
read  on,  as  Plato  alone  was  equal  to  a  whole 
audience.  Quintilian  ranks  him  next  to  Ho¬ 
mer  in  Epic  poetry,  but  at  a  great  distance. 
The  emperor  Adrian  endeavoured  to  revive 
his  fame  when  it  was  almost  forgotten,  and  to 
rank  him  above  Homer,  but  in  vain.]  He 
was  surnamed  Clariun  from  Claros,  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  Colophon,  where  he  was  born.  [H; 
flourished  about  408,  B.  C.]  Paus.  9,  c.  35. 
— Pint  in  Lysand.  isf  Timol. — Profiert.  2,  el. 

34.  v.  45. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. - Another  poet 

of  the  same  name,  surnamed  Psecas,  because 

he  praised  himself.  Saidas. - A  Trojan 

whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the  restoring  of 
Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses,  who  had 
come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her.  His 
sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  killed 
by  Agamemnon.  Homer.  11. 11,  v.  123, 1.  12,  v. 

188 - A  native  of  Heliopolis,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  3780 
verses. 

Antinoe,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias, 
Afiollod.  1. — Paus.  8,  c.  11. 

Antinoeia,  annual  sacrifices  and  quin- 
quenni  d  games  in  honour  of  Antinous,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  emperor  Adrian  at  Mantinea, 
where  Antinous  was  worshipped  as  a  divini¬ 
ty.  [  They  were  celebrated  also  at  Argos.] 

AntinoopOlis  [or  Antinoe,]  a  town  of 
Egypt,  built  in  honour  of  Antinous,  [opposite 
Hermopolis  Magna,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  previously  an  obscure  place 
called  Besa,  but  became  a  magnificent  city. 
i ’id.  Antinous.  It  is  now  called  Enser.c ,  and 
a  revered  sepulchre  has  also  caused  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  name  of  S/iek-Abade.] 

Antinous,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom 
the  emperor,  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond, 
that  at  ins  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him, 
and  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been 
changed  into  a  constellation.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile  ;  [according  to  another  account,  Adrian, 
consulting  an  oracle  at  Bes.i,  was  informed 
that  lie  was  threatened  with  great  danger,  un¬ 
less  a  person  that  was  dear  to  him,  was  immo¬ 
lated  for  his  preservation.  Upon  hearing 
this,  Antinous  threw  himself  from  a  rock  in¬ 
to  the  Nile  as  an  offering  for  the  safety  of  the 
omperor,  who  built  Anti.ioopolis  on  the  spot, 

in  memory  of  him.] - A  nativ  e  of  Ithaca, 

son  oi  Eupeithes  and  one  ot  Penelope’s  suitors. 
He  was  brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners  ;  and 
excited  his  companions  to  destroy  Pelcma- 
chus,  whose  advice  comforted  his  mothey 
Penelope.  When  Ulysses  returned  home, 
he  came  to  the  palace  in  a  beggar’s  dress, 
and  begged  for  bread,  which  Antinous  refus¬ 
ed,  and  even  struck  him.  After  Ul)  sscs  had 
discovered  himself  to  Telemachus,  and  Jiu- 
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raxus,  he  attacked  the  suitors,  who  wereig*- 
norant  who  he  was,  and  killed  Antinous 
among  the  first.  Homer.  Od.  1,  16,  17  and 
22. — Profiert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  7. 

AntiochIa,  a  city  of  Syria,  once  the  third 
city  of  the  world  for  beauty,  greatness,  and 
population.  [It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochus,  on 
the  river  Orontes,  about  20  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  was  equi-distant  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Alexandria,  being  about  700  miles 
from  each.  Here  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour 
were  first  called  Christians,  and  the  chief  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Asia  resided.  It  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Tetrapolis,  being  di¬ 
vided  as  it  were  into  four  cities,  each  having 
its  separate  wall,  besides  a  common  one  en¬ 
closing  all.  The  first  was  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  second  by  those  who  repaired 
thither  on  its  being  made  the  capital  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  empire,  the  third  by  Se¬ 
leucus  Callinicus,  and  the  fourth  by  Antio¬ 
chus  Epiphaues.  It  is  now  called  Antakia , 
and  has  suffered  severely  by  a  late  earthquake. 
At  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  below  was 
a  celebrated  grove  called  Daphne  ;  whence, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called 
Antiochia  near  Daphne.  vid.  Daphne.] 

Dionys.  Perisg. - A  city  called  also  Nisi- 

bis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  Seleucus,  son  ol 

Antiochus. - A  city  of  Pisidia,  [situate 

however,  in  Phrygia,  above  Pisidia.] - A  ci¬ 
ty  I  at  the  foot  of]  mount  Cragus. - Another 

in  Margiana,  called  Alexandria  and  Seleucia 

- Another  [at  the  foot  of]  mount  Taurus. 

[in  the  province  of  Syria,  called  Comagene.] 
- Another  of  Carla,  on  the  liver  Mean¬ 
der. 

Antiockis,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  An- 

tiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus. - A  tribe  ol 

Athens. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  So  ter,  was  son  oi 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a  lin¬ 
gering  disease,  which  none  of  his  father’s 
physicians  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it 
w.is  discovered  that  his  pulse  was  more  ir¬ 
regular  than  usual,  when  Stratonice  his  step¬ 
mother  entered  his  room,  and  that  love  lor 
her  was  the  cause  of  his  illness.  This  was 
told  the  lather,  who  willingly  gave  Stratonice 
to  his  son,  that  his  immoderate  love  might  not 
cause  his  death.  He  died  291  B.  C.  after  a 
reign  ot  19  years.  [He  was  called  Soier  oi 
Saviour  by  the  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  from 
Ins  having  freed  them  from  the  Gauls,  whom 
he  defeated  in  battle.]  Justin.  17,  c.  2,  Me. — 

Pa!.  Max.  5. — Potyb.  4.  A] if  nan. - The 

second  ot  that  name,  surnamed  Theos  (  God ) 
by  the  Milesians,  because  he  put  to  death 
their  tyrant  Timarchus,  was  son  and  successor 
of  Antiochus  Soter.  [In  the  third  year  ol 
his  reign,  a  bloody  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt.  During 
this,  he  lost  all  his  provinces  beyond  the 
Euphrates  by  a  revolt  of  the  Parthians  and 
the  iJactrians.  These  losses  compelled  him 
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<lo  sue  for  peace  onto  Ptolemy,  and  it  was  on¬ 
ly  granted  on  Condition  of  his  divorcing  his 
former  wife  Laodice,  and  marrying  Ptolemy’s 
daughter  Berenice.  The  male  issue  of  this 
marriage  were  also  to  succeed  to  the  crown. 
Ptolemy  died  two  years  after  this,  and  An- 
tiochus  repudiated  Berenice  and  restored 
Laodice.  The  latter  resolving  to  secure  the 
succession  to  her  son,  poisoned  Antiochus,] 
and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  features  were 
similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as  king.  Ar¬ 
temon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pretended  to 
be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  called  all  the  min¬ 
isters,  and  recommended  to  them  Seleucus, 
surnamed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his 
successor.  After  this  ridiculous  imposture, 
it  was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a 
natural  death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on 
the  throne,  and  dispatched  Berenice  and  her 
son,  246  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ap¬ 
pian. - The  third  of  that  name,  surnamed 

the  Great ,  brother  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was 
king  of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  reigned  36  years. 
He  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater  at 
Raphia,  [and  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
him  the  whole  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine. 
He  was  more  successful  however  in  Upper 
Asia,  where  he  recovered  possession  of  Me¬ 
dia,  and  made  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia  and  Bactria,-  who  agreed  to  aid  him  in 
regaining  other  of  his  former  provinces,  if 
their  respective  kingdoms  were  secured  to 
them.  He  crossed  over  also  into  India,  and 
renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that 
country.]  After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he 
endeavoured  to  crush  his  infant  son  Epi- 
phanes  ;  but  his  guardians  solicited  the  aid 
-of  the  Romans,  and  Antiochus  was  compel¬ 
led  to  resign  his  pretensions.  He  conquered 
the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of  which  some 
cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome ;  and  Ahnibal, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  encourag¬ 
ed  him  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He  dis¬ 
trusted  however  the  sincerity  of  Annibal.  His 
measures  were  dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to 
the  advice  of  the  Carthaginian  commander, 
and  ho  was  conquered  and  obliged  to  retire 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly  tine 
of  2000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  revenues 
being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana,  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed 
him  with  his  followers,  187  years  before  the 
‘Christian  era.  [According  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
he  became  very  dissolute  at  the  close  of  his 
'life,  and  was  killed  at  an  entertainment  by  a 
guest  whom  he  had  insulted.]  In  his  char¬ 
acter  of  king,  Antiochus  was  humane  and  li¬ 
beral,  the  patron  of  learning,  and  the  friend 
of  merit :  and  he  published  an  edict,  ordering 
his  subjects  never  to  obey  except  his  com¬ 
mands  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Philo- 
-  pater,  Antiochus  Eoiphanes,  and  Demetrius. 
The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Justin. 
31  and  32. — Strab.  16. — Lav.  34.  c,  59. — Flor. 
c.  1 . — Ahhim.  Bell.  Syr, — ■ — The  fourth 
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Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  or  Illus¬ 
trious  t  was  king  of  Syria,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven 
years.  He  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  was  so 
cruel  to  the  Jews,  that  they  called  him  Epi- 
manes,  or  Furious,  and  not  Epiphanes.  He 
attempted  to  plunder  Persepolis  without  ef¬ 
fect.  He  was  of  a  voracious  appetite,  and 
fond  of  childish  diversions  ;  he  used  for  his 
pleasure  to  empty  bags  of  money  in  the 
streets,  to  see  the  people’s  eagerness  to  gather 
it ;  he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfuming  him¬ 
self  to  excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  he 
could  at  Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a 
servant,  and  danced  with  such  indecency 
among  the  stage-players,  that  even  the  most 
dissipate  and  shameless  blushed  at  the  sight. 
[It  is  of  this  Antiochus  that  some  relate  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  plunder  the  temple  iD  EJimais.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  repulsed  in  this  attempt ; 
and  to  have  died  of  a  sudden  and  severe  mala¬ 
dy  when  marching  to  extirpate  the  Jews.] 
Polybius. — Justin.  34,  c.  3. The  fifth,  sur¬ 
named  Eupator, or  JVcble,  succeeded  his  father 
Epiphanes  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  164-  B.  C. 
He  made  a  peace  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  was  put  to  death  by 
his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said  that  the  crown 
was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that  it  had  been 
seized  from  his  father.  Justin.  34. — Joseph, 
12 - The  sixth,  king  of  Syria,  was  sur¬ 

named  Theos.  His  father  Alexander  Balas, 
intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Malcus,  an 
Arabian  ;  and  he  received  the  crown  from 
Trvphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  Deme¬ 
trius,  whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he  had 
been  a  year  on  the  throne,  T ryphen  murder¬ 
ed  him,  13  B.  C.  and  reigned  in  his  place  for 

three  years.  Joseph.  13. - The  seventh, 

called  Sidetes,  or  the  Hunter,  reigned  nine 
years.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  was 
afraid  of  Tryphon,  and  concealed  himself,  but 
he  soon  obtained  the  means  of  destroying  his 
enemy.  He  made  war  against  Phraates  king 
of  Parthia,  [entered  Parthia,  and  regained  the 
provinces  which  Phraates  had  separated  from 
the  Syrian  empire,  his  soldiers  however  hav¬ 
ing  been  dispersed  after  this  in  winter-quar¬ 
ters,  were  attacked,  and  cut  to  pieces,  and 
Antiochus  along  with  them.]  Justin.  86,  c. 
1. — Appian.  Bell.  Syr. - -The  eighth,  sur¬ 

named  Grypus,  from  his  aquiline  nose,  was 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor  by  Cleopatra.  His 
brother  Seleucus  was  destroyed  by  Cleopatra, 
and  he  himself  [some  time  after,  on  his  mani¬ 
festing  an  inclination  to  be  independent  of  his 
mother,  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,] 
had  he  not  discovered  his  mother’s  artifice, 
and  compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which 
wasprepared  for  himself.  He  killed  \lexan- 
der  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  set  to  oppose 
him  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last 
assassinated  B.  C  112,  after  a  reign  of  [29 
years  according  to  Josephus,  and  26  years  ac¬ 
cording  to  Porphyrius.]  Justin.  39,  See.— 

Joseph. — Appian. - The  ninth,  surnamed 

Cuzevicus,  from  the  city  of  Cvzicus  where 
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he  received  his  education,  was  son  of  Antio- 
chus  Sidetes,  by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who 
ceded  to  him  Ccelosyria,  part  of  his  patri¬ 
mony.  He  was  at  last  conquered  by  his  ne¬ 
phew  Seleucus  near  Antioch,  and  rather  than 
to  continue  prisoner  in  his  hands,  he  killed 
himself,  B.  C.  93.  While  a  private  man,  he 
seemed  worthy  to  reign  ;  but  when  on  the 
throne,  he  was  dissolute  and  tyrannical.  He 
was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invented  some 
useful  military  engines.  Appian. — Joseph. 
- The  tenth,  was  ironically  surnamed  Pi¬ 
ous,  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of  his 
father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of 
Antiochus  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleucus 
the  son  of  Grypus  from  Syria,  and  was  killed 
in  a  battle  he  fought  against  the  Parthians,  in 
the  cause  of  the  Galatians.  Joseph. — Ap- 
pian. - After  his  death,  thekingdom  of  Sy¬ 

ria  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  factions  ot  the 
royal  family  or  usurpers,  who,  under  a  good 
or  false  title,  under  the  name  of  Antiochus  or 
his  relations,  established  themselves  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  as  sovereigns  either  of  Syria,  orlla- 
mascus,  or  other  dependent  provinces.  At 
last  Antiochus,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  the  son 
of  Antiochus  the  ninth.  Was  restored  to  his 
paternal  throne  by  the  influence  of  Lucullus 
the  Roman  general,  on  the  expulsion  of  Ti- 
granes  king  of  Armenia  from  the  Syrian  do¬ 
minions  ;  but  four  years  after,  Pompey  de¬ 
posed  him,  and  observed,  that  he  who  hid 
himself  while  an  usurper  sat  upon  his  throne, 
ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From  that  time,  B. 
C.  65,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished.  Jus¬ 
tin.  40. - A  philosopher  of  Ascalon,  famous 

for  his  writings,  and  the  respect  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  his  pupils,  Lucullus,  Cice¬ 
ro,  and  Brutus.  PLut-  in  ImcuLL - An  his¬ 

torian  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Xenophanes,  who 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  history  of  Si¬ 
cily,  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  began  at  the 

age  of  king  Cocalus.  Strab. — Diod.  12. - 

A  sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  famous  sta¬ 
tue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludoviii  gar¬ 
dens  at  Rome. 

Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  her,  changed  himself  into  a 
satyr.  She  became  pregnant,  and,  to  avoid 
the  resentment  of  her  father,  she  fled  to 
mount  Cithxron,  where  she  brought  forth 
twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus.  She  exposed 
them,  to  prevent  discovery,  but  they  were 
preserved.  After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeus, 
king  of  Sicyon,  who  married  her.  Some  say 
that  Epopeus  carried  her  away,  for  which 
action  Nycteus  made  war  against  him,  and 
at  his  death  left  his  crown  to  his  brother  Ly- 
cus,  intreating  him  to  continue  the  war  and 
punish  tlie  ravislier  of  his  daughter.  Lycus 
obeyed  his  injunctions,  killed  Epopeus,  and 
recovered  Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  though  his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Dirce, 
was  jealous  of  his  new  connection ;  she  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  her  husband,  and  Antiope  was 
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delivered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  q  ; 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  An¬ 
tiope,  after  many  years  imprisonment  obtain-  ; 
ed  means  to  escape,  and  went  after  her  sons, 
who  undertook  to  avenge  her  wrongs  upon 
Lycus  and  his  wife  Dirce.  They  took 
Thebes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied  Dirce 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  died.  Bacchus  changed  her  into  a 
fountain,  and  deprived  Antiope  of  the  use  of 
her  senses.  In  this  forlorn  situation  she  wan¬ 
dered  all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found  re¬ 
lief  from  Phocus,  son  of  Ornytion,  who  cured 
her  of  her  disorder,  and  married  her.  Hy- 
ginus ,  fab.  7,  says  that  Antiope  was  divorced 
by  Lycus,  because  she  had  been  ravished  by 
Epopeus,  whom  he  calls  Epaphus,  and  that 
after  her  repudiation  she  became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married  Dirce, 
who  suspected  that  her  husband  still  kept 
the  company  of  Antiope,  upon  which  she  im¬ 
prisoned  her.  Antiope  however  escaped 
from  her  confinement,  and  brought  forth  on 
mount  Cithxron.  Some  authors  have  called 
her  daughter  of  Asopus,  because  she  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  Scho- . 
Hast  on  Apollon.  1,  v.  735,  maintains  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name,  one  the  j 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  of  Aso-  ■ 
pus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  r 
Paus.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  17 — Ovid.  6.  Met.  v. ■ 
110. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Propert.  3,  el.  15.-=- 
Horn.  Od.  11,  v.  259 — Hi/gin.  fab.  7,  8,  and  J 

155 - A  daughter  of  Mars,  queen  of  the 

Amazons,  taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and 
given  in  marriage  to  Theseus.  She  is  also  j 
called  Hippolyte.  vid  Hippolyte. 

AntipAros,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean  : 
sea,  opposite  Paros,  [and  separated  from  itj 
by  a  strait  about  7  miles  wide.  Its  most , 
ancient  name  was  Olearos,  and  it  was  set-  j 
tied  by  a  colony  of  Sidonians.  This  island  is , 
famous  for  its  grotto,  which  is  of  great  depth,  ] 
and  was  believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
communicate  beneath  the  waters  with  somC| 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.] 

AntipAter,  [aMacedonian  of  noble  birth, ' 
distinguished  by  his  natural  talents  and  ex- 1 
cellent  education.  He  was  minister  to  Philip,  j 
and  during  the  absence  of  Alexander  in  Asia, 
was  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  of  all' 
Greece.]  Antipater  exerted  himself  in  the 
cause  of  his  king  ;  he  made  war  against 
Sparta,  and  was  soon  after  called  into  Per¬ 
sia  with  a  reinforcement  by  Alexander.  He 
has  been  suspected  of  giving  poison  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  to  raise  himself  to  power. — After  A- 
lexander’s  death,  his  generals  divided  the  em¬ 
pire  among  themselves,  and  [the  government 
of  the  European  provinces]  was  allotted  to 
Antipater.  The  wars  which  Greece,  and 
chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during  Alexander’s 
life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncommon  fury  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was  received. 
The  Athenians  levied  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against  Anti¬ 
pater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Theii , 
expedition  was  attended  with  much  success, 
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Antipater  was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even 
besieged  in  the  town  of  Lamia.  But  when 
Leosthenes  the  Athenian  general  was  mortal¬ 
ly  wounded  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the 
fortune  of  the  war  was  changed.  Antipater 
obliged  the  enemv  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon 
after  received  a  reinforcement  from  Crate- 
rus  from  Asia,  with  which  he  conquered  the 
Athenians  at  Cranon  in  Thessaly.  After  this 
defeat.  Antipater  and  Craterus  marched  into 
Bceotia,  and  conquered  the  /F.tolians,  and 
granted  peace  to  the  Athenians,  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  Leosthenes  had  proposed  to 
Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia,  viz.  that 
he  should  be  absolute  master  over  them.  Be¬ 
side  this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambassa¬ 
dors,  Demades  Phocion  and  Xenocrates, 
that  they  should  deliver  into  their  hands  the 
orators  Demosth  nes  and  Hyperides,  whose 
eloquence  had  inflamed  the  minds  ol  their 
countrymen,  and  had  been  the  primary 
causes  of  the  war.  The  conditions  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  [the  popular  government,  that  ot  So¬ 
lon,  was  abolished,  and  a  Macedonian  gover¬ 
nor  with  a  garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens.] 
Antipater  and  Craterus  were  the  first  who 
made  hostile  preparations  against  Perdiccas; 
and  during  that  time,  Polysperchon  defeated 
the  iEtolians,  who  made  an  invasion  into 
Macedonia.  Antipater  gave  assistance  to 
Eumenes  in  Asia,  against  Antigonus  accord¬ 
ing  to  Justin.  14,  c.  2.  At  his  death,  B.  C 
319.  Antipater  appointed  Polysperchon  mas¬ 
ter  of  all  his  possessions  ;  and  as  he  was  the 
oldest  of  all  the  generals  and  successors  of 
Alexander,  he  recommended  that  he  might 
be  the  supreme  ruler  in  their  councils,  that 
every  thing  might  be  done  according  to  his 
judgment.  As  for  his  son  Cassander,  he-left 
him  in  a  subordinate  station  under  Polysper- 
chon.  But  Cassander  was  of  too  aspiring  a 
disposition  tamely  to  obey  his  father’s  injunc¬ 
tions.  He  recovered  Macedonia,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  Curt.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  10. 

* — Justin.  11,  12,  13,  &c .—Diod.  17,  18,  gcc. 

1 C.  JVefl.  in  Phoc.  U  Eumen.—  Plut.  in  Eumen. 

Alexand  8tc. - A  son  of  Cassander,  king 

of  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  ol  Lysimachus. 
He  killed  his  mother,  because  she  wished  nis 
brother  Alexander  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
‘Alexander,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
mother,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Deme¬ 
trius  ;  but  peace  was  re-established  between 
the  two  brothers  by  the  advice  of  Lysimachus, 
and  soon  after  Demetrius  killed  Antipater, 
and  made  himself  king  of  Macedonia,  294  B. 

C.  Justin.  26,  c.  1. - -A  king  of  Macedonia, 

who  reigned  only  45  days,  277  B.  C. - A 

■  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Judea  by  Cssar,  whom 
he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  Jo¬ 
seph. - A  celebrated  sophist  of  Hieropolis, 

preceptor  to  the  children  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus. - [A  philosopher  of  Sidon,  or  Tar¬ 

sus,  commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca,  flou¬ 
rished  about  80  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Diogenes  the  Babylonian, 
and  his  chief  opponent  was  Carneades-]— — 
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A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two  books 

of  letters. - A  poet  of  Thessalonica,  in  the 

age  of  Augustus. 

Antipatri a,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  [on  the 
eastern  confines,  north-east  of  Nicrea.]  Liv, 
31,  c.  27. 

Antipatris,  [or  Capharsaba,  a  town  of 
Palestine,  situate  in  Samaria,  near  the  coast, 
south-east  of  Apollonias.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  called  Antipatris,  in 
honour  of  his  father  '\ntipater.] 

AntiphXnes,  an  ingenious  statuary  of 

Argos.  Paus.  5,  c.  17. - A  comic  poet  of 

Rhodes,  or  rather  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote 
above  90  comedies,  and  died  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  bv  the  fall  of  an  apple  upon  his 

head. - A  physician  of  Delos,  who  used  to 

say  that  diseases  originated  from  the  variety 
of  food  that  was  eaten.  Clem.  Alex. — Atlien. 

AntiphAtes,  a  king  of  the  Lsstrygones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  the  founder  of  For- 
mire.  Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came 
upon  his  coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  country.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of 
them,  and  pursued  the  others,  and  sunk  the 
fleet  of  Ulysses  with  stones,  except  the  ship 
in  which  Ulysses  was.  Ovid.  Met.  14,v.  232. 

Antiphili  portus,  a  harbour  on  the  A* 
frican  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  Strab.  16. 

AntifhIlus,  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against 

Antipater.  Diod.  18. - A  noble  painter 

who  represented  a  youth  leaning  over  a  fire 
and  blowing  it,  from  which  the  whole  house 
seemed  to  be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  bv  birth  :  he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was 
disciple  to  Ctesidemus.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Antiphon,  a  poet. - A  native  ofRham- 

nus,  called  Nestor,  from  his  eloquence  and 
prudence.  [He  was  the  first  who  wrote 
precepts  on  oratory.  He  exerted  himself  in 
establishing  the  tyranny  of  the  400  at  Athens, 
and  was  for  this  offence  condemned  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  60  orations  under  his  name  were  for¬ 
merly  extant,  but  there  now  remain  only  10. 
They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek 

Orators.] - An  Athenian  who  interpreted 

dreams,  and  wrote  an  history  of  his  art.  Cic. 

de  Div.  1  and  2. - A  poet  of  Attica,  who 

wrote  tragedies,  epic  poems,  and  orations. 
Dionvsiusput  him  to  death,  because  he  refused 
to  praise  his  compositions.  Being  once  asked 
by  the  tv  rant,  what  brass  was  the  best .  he 
answered,  that  with  which  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  were  made.  Plut \—r- 

Aristot.  >  ,  ,  , 

AntIphus,  a  son  or  I  hessalus,^  grandson 
to  Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  in 

30  ships.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  185. - A  brother 

of  Ctimenus,  was  son  of  Ganyctor  the  Nau- 
pactian.  These  two  brothers  murdered  the 
poet  Hesiod,  on  the  false  suspicion  that  he 
had  offered  violence  to  their  sister,  and  threw 
his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet  s  dog  dis¬ 
covered  them,  and  they  were, seized  and  con¬ 
victed  of  the  murder,  Plut.  de  Solert.Amm. 

Antipolis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  [on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  south-east  of  the  river 
65 
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Varus,  built  and  colonised  by  the  Massilians. 
It  is  now  Antibes. Tacit .  2,  Hist.  c.  15  . 

Antirrhium,  a  promontory  of  JEtolia. 
opposite  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the 
name.  [It  is  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  or 
Gulf  of  Lefianto.  The  two  promontories, 
being  fortified  with  castles,  have  been  called 
the  Dardanelles  ofLxfianto .] 

Antissa,  [a  city  of  Lesbos  between  the 
promontory  Sigrium  and  Methymne.  Hav¬ 
ing  offended  the  Romans,  it  was  depopulated 
by  Labeo,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  Methymne.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  insulated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Hence  the  name  Antissa,  it  being  opposite  to 
Lesbos,  whose  more  ancient  name  was  Issa. 
Strab .  1  — P/in.  2,  c.  91.] 

AntisthEnes,  a  philosopher  [founder  of 
the  Cynic  sect,]  born  of  an  Athenian  father 
and  of  a  Phrygian  mother.  He  taught  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  had  among  his  pupils  the  famous 
Diogenes ;  but  when  he  had  heard  Socrates, 
he  shut  up  his  school,  and  told  his  pupils, 
“  Go  seek,  for  yourselves  a  master,  I  have 
now  found  one.”  One  of  his  pupils  asked  him 
what  philosophy  had  taught  him  ?  “  To  live 
with  myself,”  said  he.  He  sold  his  all,  and 
preserved  only  a  very  ragged  coat,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  tempted 
him  to  say  to  the  cynic,  who  carried  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  dress  too  far,  “  Antisthenes,  I  see 
thy  vanity  through  the  holes  of  thy  coat.” 
£He  paid  little  regard  to  the  gods  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  his  country,  though,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  thought 
justly  respecting  the  Supreme  Being.  He 
wrote  many  books,  of  which  none  are  extant, 
except  two  declamations  under  the.  names  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses.  These  were  published  in 
the  collection  of  ancient  orators  by  Aldus  in 
2513  ;  by  H.  Stephens  in  1575,  and  by  Can¬ 
ter,  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Aristides, 
printed  at  Basle  in  1566]  His  doctrines  of 
austerity  were  followed  as  long  as  he  was 
himself  an  example  of  the  cynical  character, 
but  after  his  death  they  were  all  forgotten. 
Antisthenes  flourished  396  years  B.  C.  Lie. 
de  Orat.  3,  c.  -6. — Diod-  6. — Pint,  in  Lyc. 

AntistIus  Lab  Eo,  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  in  bold  language,  the 
liberties  of  his  country  against  Augustus,  [for 
which  Horace,  paying  court  to  Augustus, 
taxes  him  with  madness.]  Plorat.  1,  Sat.  3, 

v.  82. — Sueton.  in  Aug.  54. - -Petro  of  Ga- 

bii,  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  his  country,  in  the  age  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  Dionys.  Hal.  4. 

Antitaurus,  [a  chain  of  mountains,  run¬ 
ning  from  Armenia  through  Cappadocia  to 
the  west  and  south-west.  It  connects  itself 
with  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  between 
Cataonia  and  Lycaonia,  vid.  Paryadres- 
Mannei  t.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  6.  fiart.  2,  p.  5.] 

ANTiUM.a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  built  Dy 
Ascanius,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  32 
miles  from,  Ostia,  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
66 
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Volscl,  who  made  war  against  the  Roma!, 
for  above  200  vears.  Camillus  took  it,  ant 
carried  all  the  beaks  of  their  ships  to  Rome 
and  placed  them  in  the  forum  on  a  tribunal 
which  from  thence  was  called  'Rostra.  Thi: 
town  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  fortune 
[who  had  here  a  splendid  temple.  Nero  was 
born  in  this  city.  It  is  now  Anzio. ]  Cic  d< 
Div.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  35. — Liv.  S,  c.  14. 

AntomP;nes,  the  last  king  of  Corinth  Af¬ 
ter  his  death,  magistrates  with  regal  author! 
ty  were  chosen  annually. 

Antonia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  An 
tony,  the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  7  0.  It  abrogate! 
the  Lex  Alia ,  and  renewed  the  Li  x  Cornelia 
by  taking  away  from  the  people  the  privilege 
of  choosing  priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  col 
lege  of  priests,  to  which  it  originally  belong 

ed.  Dio.  44. - Another  by  the  same.  1 

allowed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to  those  whi 
were  condemned  de  maj estate,  or  of  perfidiou 

measures  against  the  state. - Another  b 

the  same,  during  his  triumvirate  It  made  i 
a  capital  offence  to  propose  ever  after  th 
election  of  a  dictator,  and  for  any  person  t 
accept  of  the  office.  A/i/iian  de  Bell.  C'r. 

o 

O. 

Antonia,  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  b 
Octavia.  She  married  DomitiusiEnobarbm 
and  was  mother  of  Nero,  and  two  daughters 

- A  sister  ofGermanicus - The  wife  o 

Drusus  the  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  Ti 
berius.  She  became  mother  of  three  chilj 
dren,  Germanicus,  Caligula’s  father;  Clau 
dius  the  emperor  ;  and  the  debauched  Li  vis 
Her  husband  died  very  early,  and  she  neve 
would  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time  in  th 
education  of  her  children.  Some  people  sup 
pose  her  grandson  Caligula  ordered  her  to  b' 

poisoned,  A.  D.  38.  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  3. - 

A  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  received  thi 
name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony.  [Its  previou 
name  was  Baris.  It  was  situate  at:  the  north 
west  angle  of  the  temple  on  a  steep  hill,  am 
founded  by  Hyrcanus.  Herod  enlarged  anil 
fortified  it,  and  called  it  Antonia.  It  was  take! 
by  Titus,  w  ho  thus  became  master  of  th 
temple  and  city,  as  it  commanded  botl 
Josefih.  Bell.  Jud.  5,  c,.  1 ;.] 

[Antoninus  Pius,  or  Titus  Aurelius  Fa. ! 
vius  Boiomus  Antoninus ,]  was  adopted  bi 
the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he  succeedec 
The  prince  is  remarkable  for  all  the  virtue 
that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman,  philose 
pher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever  citic 
had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former  reigni 
In  cases  of  famine  or  inundation,  he  relieve 
the  distressed,  and  supplied  their  wants  wit;' 
his  own  money.  He  suffered  the  governor 
of  the  provinces  to  remain  long  in  the  admin 
istration,  that  no  opportunity  of  extortioi 
might  be  given  to  new-comers.  In  his  con 
duct  towards  his  subjects,  he  behaved  wit) 
affability  and  humanity,  and  listened  with  pa 
tience  to  every  complaint  brought  before  hire 
When  told  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  wit! 
Scipio,  I  prefer  the  life  and  preservation  of  j  I 
citizen,  to  the  death  of  IhO  enemies.  He.  db 
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not-  persecute  the  Christians  like  his  predeces 
s'ors,  but  his  life  was  a  scene  of  universal  be¬ 
nevolence.  His  last  moments  were  easy, 
though  preceded  by  a  lingering  illness.  When 
consul  of  Asia,  he  lodged  at  Smyrna  in  the 
house  of  a  sophist,  who  in  civility  obliged  the 
governor  to  change  his  house  at  night.  The 
sophist,  when  Antoninus  became  emperor, 
visited  Rome,  and  was  jocosely  desired  to 
use  the  palace  as  his  own  house,  without  any 
apprehension  of  being  turned  out  at  night. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Britain,  by  means  of  his  general 
Lollius  Urbicus,  who,  having  reconquered 
the  M»ate.  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agri- 
cola,  which  is  hence  commonly  called  the  val- 
iu-n  AntoninL  ft  lay  between  the  Clyde  anti 
F  v.h.  ~oid.  Brittania ;]  but  he  waged 


ivars  during  his  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
snemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the 
field.  He  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  29  years,  A.D.  161.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  ’  sur named  the  philosopher,  a 
prince  as  virtuous  as  his  father.  [He  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  L.  Aurelius  Commo- 
dus,  who  had  been  equally  intended  for  the 
succession  along  with  him  by  Antoninus  Pin-, 
but  had  been  excluded  by  the  latter  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  vices.  He  gave  him  his  own  ori¬ 
ginal  name  of  Veras,  by  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  known,]  Ins  voluptuousness  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  the  philosopher.  During  their 
reign,  the  Quadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcoman- 
ni  were  defeated.  Antoninus  wrote  a  book 
in  Greek,  entitled,  1 ha»rov,  concerning  him- 
stlf,  the  best  editions  of  which  are  the  4to. 
Cantab,  1652,  and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1704.  Af¬ 
ter  the  war  with  the  Quadi  had  been  finish¬ 
ed,  Veras  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  Anto¬ 
ninus  survived  him  eight  years,  and  died  [at 
Vindobona,  now  Vienna ,  of  a  pestilential  dis¬ 
order  which  prevailed  in  the  army,  in  the 
57th  year  pf  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  somewhat 
more  than  19  years.]  Dio.  Cassius. — —  Bas- 
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more  probably  written  by  a  person  oi  that 
name  whose  age  is  unknown. 

[Antoninopolis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
located  by  D’Anville  on  the  northern  confines 
of  the  country,  but  more  correctly  by  Man- 
nert  in  the  vicinity  of  and  to  the  north-east  of 
C.harrx  and  Edessa.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and 
named  after  the  Emperor  Antoninus.  It 
was  subsequently  called  Constantia,  from 
Constantine,  who  enlarged  and  strengthened 
it.  Mannert  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
with  the  ruined  city  of  Uran  Sc/iar,  mention¬ 
ed  bv  Niehbuhr.] 

M.  Anton ius  Gnipho,  a  poet  of  Gaul 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  ;  Cicero  and 
other  illustrious  men  frequented  his  school. 
He  never  asked  any  thing  for  his  lectures. 


whence  he  received  more  from  the  liberality 

of  his  pupils.  Sucton.de  I/lust.  Gr .  7. - - 

An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Marius,  and  his  head  was  hungin  theforum. 
Val.  Max.  9,  c.  3.— Lucan.  2,  v.  121. — — 
Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the 
same  name,  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Cethegus, 
obtained  from  the  senate  the  office  ot  mana¬ 
ging  the  corn  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  unlimited  powei\  This 
gave  him  many  opportunities  of  plundering 
the  pro  vinces  and  enriching  himselfi  Sallust. 

Frag. - Caius,  another  son  of  the  orator  of 

that  name,  who  obtained  a  troop  of  horse  from 
Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He  was  carried 
before  the  prxtor  M.  Lucullus,  and  banished 
from  the  senate  by  the  censors,  for  pillaging 
the  allies,  and  refusing  to  appear  when  sum¬ 
moned  before  justice. - Caius,  son  of  An- 

tonius  Caius,  was  consul  with  Cicero. — * 
Marcus,  the  triumvir,  was  grandson  to  the 
orator  M.  Antonins,  and  son  of  Antonius, 
surnamed  Cretensis,  from  his  wars  in  Crete, 
He  was  augur  and  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ambi¬ 
tious  views.  He  always  entertained  a  secret; 
resentment  against  Cicero,  which  arose  from 
Cicero’s  having  put  to  death  Corn.  Lentulus, 
who  was  concerned  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy 
This  Lentulus  had  married  Antonius’s  roo- 

W  hen  the 


ianus  Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Septi¬ 
mus  Severus,  was  celebrated  for  his  cruci¬ 
fies.  He  killed  his  brother  Geta  in  his  moth-  - - - - 

sr’s  arms,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writ- ither  after  his  father  s  deatn.  _ 
mss  of  Aristotle,  observing  that  Asistotle  wasisenate  was  torn  by  the  tactions  ot  rornPcl’  * 
one  of  those  who  sent  poison  to  Alexander,  and  Ccesar’s  adherents,  Antony  propose  a„ 
He  married  his  mother  and  publicly  lived; both  should  lay  aside  the  command  ot  then 
with  her,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  people! armies  in  the  provinces  ;  but  as  this  proposi- 
r>f  Alexandria  to  say  that  he  was  an  CEdipus.  tion  met  not  with  success,  he  privately  reui- 
and  his  wife  a  jbeasta.  This  joke  was  fatal  to  ed  from  Rome  tothe  campof  Cresar,  and  ad- 
them  ;  and  the  emperor,  to  punish  their  ill  vised  him  to  march  his  army  to  Rome,  in 
language,  slaughtered  many  thousands  in  A- 'support  of  his  attachment, he  comman  c  . 
iexandria.  After  assuming  the  name  and  left,  wing  of  his  army  at  1  harsalia,  and,  accorc.- 
di-ess  of  Achilles,  and  styling  himself  the  con-dng  to  a  premeditated  scheme,  ottered  him  a 
queror  of  provinces  he 'had  never  seen,  he  diadem  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people, 
was  assassinated  at  Edessa  by  Marrams,  When  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate- 
AprilS,  in  the  43d  venr  of  his  age,  A.  D.  2  i  TV  house,  his  friend  Antony  spoke  an 
His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Julia,  who  stab-  over  his  body  ;  and  to  ingratiate  himselt  and 

bed  herself  at  the  sight. - There  is  extant  a  his  party  with  the  populace,  he  reminded 

a  Greek  itinerary,  and  another  book  called  them  of  the  liberal  treatment  they  la  r 
Jier  Britannicum,  which  some  have  attribut-  ed  from  Cxsar.  [Antony  soon  became  pow- 
frj  thg  emperor  Antoninus-  though  it  wasierful.  and  began  to  tread  in  Ctrsar  s  -oo.s  ,  -j 
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and  govern  with  absolute  sway.  The  arri¬ 
val  of  Octavius  at  Rome,  thwarted,  however, 
bis  ambitious  views.  The  latter  soon  raised 
a  formidable  party  in  the  Senate,  and  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Cicero  to  his 
cause.  Violent  quarrels  soon  ensued  between 
Octavius  and  Antony.  Endeavours  were 
used  to  reconcile  them,  but  in  vain.  Antony, 
In  order  to  have  a  pretence  of  sending  for  the 
legions  from  Macedonia,  prevailed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  grant  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  which  the  senate  had  before  conferred 
on  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Ccssar.  Matters  soon  came  to  an 
open  rupture.  Octavius  offered  his  aid  to  the 
Senate,  who  accepted  it,  and  passed  a  decree, 
approving  of  his  conduct  and  that  of  Brutus, 
who  at  the  head  of  three  legions  was  prepar, 
ing  to  oppose  Antony,  then  on  his  march  to 
seize  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Brutus,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  field  against  An¬ 
tony,  shut  himself  up  in  Mutina,  where  his 
opponent  besieged  him.  The  Senate  declar¬ 
ed  Antony  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The 
Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  took  the  field 
against  him  along  with  Octavius,  and  advan¬ 
ced  to  Mutina  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  In 
the  first  engagement  Antony  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  and  Pansa  was  mortally  wounded,  but 
he  was  defeated  the  same  day  by  Hirtius  as 
he  was  returning  to  his  camp.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  engagement,  Antony  was  again  van¬ 
quished,  his  lines  were  forced,  and  Oc 
tavius  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself,  Hirtius  being  slain  in  the  action,  and 
the  whole  command  devolving  on  the  former. 
Antony,  after  this  check,  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  crossed  the  Alps,  in  hopes 
of  receiving  succours  from  his  frienrs.  This 
was  all  that  Octavius  wanted  ;  his  intent 
was  to  humble  Antony,  not  to  destroy  him, 
•foreseeing  plainly  that  the  republican  party 
would  be  uppermost,  and  his  own  ruin  must 
soon  ensue.  A  reconciliation  was  soon  effect¬ 
ed  between  him  and  Antony,  who  had  alread\ 
gained  an  accession  of  strength  by  the  junction 
of  Lepidus.  These  three  leaders,  had  an  in¬ 
terview  near  Bononia,  in  a  small  island  of  the 
river  Rhenus,  where  they  came  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  divide  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
and  the  supreme  authority  among  themselve 
for  five  years,  under  the  name  of  triumvirs, 
and  as  reformers  of  the  republic  with  consular 
power.  Thus  was  formed  the  second  trium¬ 
virate.  The  most  horrid  part  of  the  transac 
tion  was  the  cold-blooded  proscription  of 
many  of  their  frends,  and  relatives,  and  Ci¬ 
cero’s  head  was  given  in  exchange  by  Augus¬ 
tus,  for  Antony’s  uncle  and  for  the  uncle  of 
Lepidus.  Octavius  and  Antony  then  passed 
into  Macedonia  and  defeated  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius  at  Philippi.  After  this,  the  latter  passed 
over  to  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he  lived 
for  a  time  in  great  dissipation  and  luxury  with 
the  famous  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  wife  Fulvia,  he  became  re¬ 
conciled  with  Octavius,  against  whom  Ful¬ 
via  had  raised  an  army  in  Italy,  for  the  pur 
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pose,  it  is  supposed,  of  drawing  her  husband 
away  from  Cleopatra  and  inducing  him  to 
come  to  the  latter  country.  Augustus  gave 
Antony  his  sister  Octavia  in  marriage,  and  a 
new  division  was  made  of  the  empire.  Oc¬ 
tavius  had  Dalmatia,  Italy,  the  two  Gauls. 
Spain,  and  Sardinia,  Antony  all  the  provinces 
east  of  Codropolis  in  Illyricum,  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates,  while  Lepidus  received  Africa. 
On  returning  to  the  east,  Antony  once  more 
became  enslaved  hy  the  charms  of  Cleopatra 
An  unsuccesful  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians  ensued,  and  at  last  the  repudiation  o. 
Octavia  involved  him  in  a  new  war  with 
Octavius.  The  battle  of  Actium  put  an  enc 
to  this  contest  and  to  all  the  hopes  of  Antony 
It  was  fought  at  sea,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Antony’s  best  officers,  and  chiefly  through 
the  persuasion  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  proud 
of  her  naval  force.  She  abandoned  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight  with  her  50  gallies,  and 
took  to  flight.  This  drew  Antony  from  the 

battle  and  ruined  his  cause.] - After  the 

battle  of  Actium,  Antony  followed  Cleopatra 
into  Egypt,  where  he  was  soon  informed  of 
the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adherents, 
and  saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shores  Hr 
stabbed  himself,  and  Cleopatra  likewise  kill 
ed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.  Antony  diet 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  30,  and  th< 
conqueror  shed  tears  when  he  was  informer 
that  his  enemy  was  no  more.  Antony  lei' 
seven  children  by  his  three  wives.  He  ha: 
been  blamed  for  his  great  effeminacy,  for  hi; 
uncommon  love  of  pleasures,  and  his  fondness 
of  drinking.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  bool 
in  praise  of  drunkenness.  He  was  fond  o 
imitating  Hercules,  from  whom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  he  was  descended  ;  and  h. 
is  often  represented  as  Hercules,  with  Cleo 
patra  in  the  form  of  Omphale,  dressed  ir 
the  arms  of  her  submissive  lover,  and  beatinr 
him  with  her  sandals,  in  his  public  charac 
ter,  Antony  was  brave  and  courageous,  bu< 
with  the  intrepidity  of  Caesar,  he  possessed  al 
his  voluptuous  inclinations.  He  was  prodiga 
to  a  degree,  and  did  not  scruple  to  call,  frorr 
vanity,  his  sons  by  Cleopatra,  kings  ofkings 
His  fondness  for  low  company,  and  his  de 
bauchery,  form  the  best  parts  of  Cicero’; 
Philippics.  It  is  said  that  the  night  after  Caesar’ 
murder,  Cassius  supped  with  Antony  ;  anc 
being  a  ked  whether  he  had  a  dagger  wit! 
him,  ans  ^ered,  yes.  if  you,  Antony,  aspire  t< 
sovereign  power.  Plutarch  has  written  at 
account  of  his  life.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  685.— 
Horat.z p.  9 — Juv.  10,  v.  122. — C.  Nefi.  n 

Attic. — Cic.  in  P  ih/i. — Justin.  4 1  and  42. - 

Julius,  son  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  by  Fulvia, 
was  consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maximus 
He  was  surnamed  Africanus,  and  put  to  deatl 
by  order  of  Augustus.  Some  say  that  hi 
killed  himself.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrot< 
an  heroic  poem  on  Diomede,  in  12  books 
Horace  dedicated  [the  2d  Ode  of  the  4tf 

Book]  to  him.  Tacit.  4,  Ann.  c.  44. - Lu 

cius,  the  triumvir’s  brother,  was  besieged  ii 
Pelusium  by  Augustus,  and  obliged  to  surrer. 
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oer  himself  with  3;  0  men  by  famine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  Cxsar - A  no- 
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AonYa,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Bo> 
tia. 

AOris,  a  famous  hunter,  son  of  Aras,  king 


ble,  but  unfortunate  youth.  Hisfather,  Julius,!  of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Ara- 
was  put  to  death  by  Augustus,  for  his  crimin  jthyrxa,  that  he  called  part  of  the  country  by 

al  conversation  with  Julia,  and  he  himself  was  her  name.  Pans.  2,  c.  12. - The  wife  of 

removed  by  the  emperor  to  Marseilles,  on; Neleus,  called  more  commonly  Chloris.  Id. 
pretence  of  finishing  his  education.  Tacit.  5,  9,  c,.  6. 

Ann.  c.  44. - Felix,  a  freedman  ofClaudius,j  Aornos,  Aornus,  Aornis,  a  lofty  rock, 

appointed  governor  of  Judaea.  He  married  jin  India,  taken  by  Alexander.  Hercules  had 
Brasilia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and  I  besieged  it,  but  was  never  able  to  conquer  it 


Cleopatra.  Tacit  4,  Hist.  9 
physician  of  Augustus.  /  iiu.  :?9. 

AntorIdes,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Aristip¬ 
pus.  Pin. 

Anobis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
dog  His  worship  was  introduced  from 
Egypt  into  Greece  and  Italy.  [The  dog  was 
first  consecrated  to  Anubis,  afterwards  the 
figure  of  this  animal  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Anubis  himself,  and  lastly  the  head  of  a 
dog  was  annexed  to  a  human  body  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  new  deitv.]  Diod  1. — Lucan. 

8,  v.  331. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  686 .—Pint,  de 
laid,  and  Osirid. — Herodot.  4  —  Virg.  JEn  8. 
v.  698. 

Anxur,  called  also  Terracina,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  348. 

It  was  sacred  to  [Jupiter  .  or  the  beard¬ 
less.  La  Cerda  and  others  contend  that  in 
Conformity  with  this  derivation,  the  name  of 
the  place  should  be  written  Axur,  as  it  is 
even  found  on  some  old  coins  ;  Heyne,  how¬ 
ever,  rejects  the  Greek  derivation  of  the 
name,  and  makes  Anxur  to  have  been  a 
Volscian  term,  and  the  letter  n  to  have  been 
sometimes  omitted  on  account  of  its  slight 
sound.  Heyne  Comment,  ad  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v, 

799.  The  modern  name  is  Terracina  ]  Liv 
4,  c.  59. — Herat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  26. — Lucan.  3 
v.  84. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  r  99. 

Anytus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who, 

■with  Melitus  and  Lycon,  accused  Socrates  of 
impiety,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  condemna 
tion.  These  false  accusers  were  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Diog 
JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  13 .—Horat.  2,  Sat.  4,  v.  3. 

—Piut.  in  Alcib. 

IAnzarbas,]  a  river  near  the  Tigris. 

Marcel.  1 8.  \yid.  Zabatus.] 

Aollius,  a  son  of  Romulus  by  Hersilia,  af¬ 
terwards  called  Abillius. 

Aon,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Eu-jto  this 
been  and  Bee  tia,  from  Apulia,  w  ere  he  col¬ 
lected  the  inhabitants  into  cities,  and  reigned 
over  them.  They  were  called  Aones,  and 
the  country  Aonia,  from  him. 

Aones,  the  inhabitants  of  Aunia,  called  af¬ 
terwards  Boeotia.  [They,  jointly  with  the 
Hyantes,  succeeded  the  Ectenes.  On  the 
arrival  of  Cadmus,  the  Hyantes  took  up  arms 
to  oppose  him,  but  the  Aones  submitted,  and 


Musa,  a;  [it  was  situate  on  the  Suastus  or  Su.vat,  and 
is  now  called  Renas .1  Curt.  8,  c.  11. — Ar - 
rim.  . — Strab  15. — Pint.  in  Alex. — —[An¬ 
other  in  Bactriana,  east  of  Zariaspa  Bactra. 
It  is  now  Telekan ,  situate  on  a  high  mountain 
called  JVork-Koh ,  or  the  mountain  of  silver.] 

- Another  near  Baise  and  Puteoli.  It  was 

also  called  Avernus.  Vug.  JEn.  6,  v.  242. 

[Aorsi,  a  people  on  the  shores  ol  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  carried  on  a 
trade  in  gold  and  various  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  with  southern  Asia  and  with  India.] 
ApAma,  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  who 

married  Parnabazus,  satrap  of  Ionia. - A 

daughter  of  Antiochus.  Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

ApAme,  the  mother  of  Nicomedes  by  Pru- 

sias  king  of  Bithynia. - The  mother  of  An- 

tiochus  Soter,  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 

ApamIa  or  Apamea  [a  city  of  Phrygia, 
built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cibotus.  The  latter  place  was  so 
called  from  •t.-i,  an  ark  or  coffer,  because 
it  was  the  mart  or  common  treasury  of  those 
who  traded  from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia 
Minor.  This  name  was  afterwards  added 
for  a  similar  reason  to  Apamea.  It  was  situate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Marsyas  and  Mean¬ 
der,  and  is  now  called  Afihiom-Kara-Hisar, 
or  the  black  castle  of  opium,  which  drug  is 
collected  in  its  environs. - Another  in  Bithy¬ 


nia,  originally  called  Myrlea,  but  destroyed 
by  Philip,  father  of  Perses,  and  rebuilt  by 
Prusias,  who  called  it  after  his  wife’s  name 
Apamea. - Another  in  Syria,  at  the  conflu¬ 

ence  of  the  Orontes  and  Marsyas,  which  form 
a  small  lake.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  called  after  his  wife.  It  is  now 
Famich,  Seleucus  is  said  to  have  kept  in  the 
adjacent  pastures  500  war  elephants. - An¬ 

other  hi  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  which  lay  between  the  canal  and  the 
river,  whence  the  eipithet  Messene  applied 
city,  because  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
that  small  territory  which  is  now  called 
Digel- — —Another  on  the  confines  of  Media 
and  Parthia,  not  far  from  Ragae.  It  was  sur- 
named  Kaphane. - Another  at  the  conflu¬ 

ence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  Kama .] 
Aparni,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the 
Caspian  sea.  St  ab. 

Apatcria,  a  festival  at  Athens,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  atrarv.  deceit ,  because  it 
were'incoruorated  with  the  Phoenicians.  Thelwas  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by 
Muses  were  called  Aonix  from  Mount  Heli- 1  which  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia  was  killed  by 
con  in  Boeotia.  ]  Paus.  9,  c.  3. — Ovid.  AZcVvMelanthus  king  of  Athens]  upon  the  following 
3,7,  1  ,  13.  Trist.  el.  5,  v.  10.  Past.  3,  v. [occasion.  When  a  war  arose  between  the 


456, 1.  4,  v.  245 .—  Virg.  G.  3,v.  11. 


'Boeotians 


and  Athenians 
69 


about  a  piece  ci 
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ground  which  divided  their  territories,  Xan- 
thus  made  a  proposal  to  the  Athenian  king  to 
decide  the  battle  by  single  combat.  Thv- 
mcetes,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens, 
refused,  but  his  successor  Melanthus  accept¬ 
ed  the  challenge.  When  they  began  the  en¬ 
gagement,  Melanthus  exclaimed,  that  his  an¬ 
tagonist  had  some  person  behind  him  to  sup¬ 
port  him  ;  upon  which  Xanthus  looked  be¬ 
hind,  and  was  killed  bv  Melanthus.  From 
this  success,  Jupiter  was  called  At. .mi  .  de¬ 
ceiver,  and  Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  behind  Xanthus,  was  called  ' 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  black  goat  Some  de 
rive  die  word  from  >jre>  i"  i.  e.  uoirar  G.  be¬ 
cause  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  the  children 
accompanied  their  fathers  to  be  registered 
among  the  citizens  The  festival  lasted  three 
days,  the  first  day  was  called  because 

suppers,  '■:?»<»>,  were  prepared  for  each  sepa¬ 
rate  tribe.  The  second  day  was  called 
A  icy  tTi  On-  t;u  a-.a  ryueiv  because  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  and  the 
head  of  the  victims  was  generally  turned  up 
towards  the  heavens.  The  third  was  called 
Keuy {',  »«.  from  Iv.  y^s,  a  youth,  or  lieuyo,  sbav- 
mg,  because  the  young  men  had  their  hair  cut 
off  before  they  were  registered,  when  their 
parents  swore  that  they  were  free-born  Athe¬ 
nians.  They  generally  sacrificed  two  ews 
and  a  she-goat  to  Diana.  This  festival  was 
adopted  by  the  Ionians,  except  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ephesus  and  Colophon-— —A  sur¬ 
name  of  Minerva - of  Venus. 

Apella,  a  word,  Horat.l ,  Sat.  5,  v.  10, 
which  lias  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir¬ 
cumcised,  (sine  pctle)  an  epithet  highly  ap¬ 
plicable  co  a  Jew.  Others  maintain  that  it  is 
a  proper  name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero 
ad  12,  ep.  19,  who  mentions  a  person  of 
the  s  .me  name.  [ vid .  Bentley,  ep.  ad  Mill. 
p.  520,  eel  Lips.\ 

Apelles,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or,! 
as  others  sa;: ,  ol  Ephesus,  oi  Colophon,  son  of! 
Pithius.  He  lived  m  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that 
he  forbade  an)  mail  but  Apelles  to  draw  his 
picture.  He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  that  he  never  spent  a  day  without  em 
ploying  h.s  pencil,  whence  the  proverb  of 
..Yulia  dies  sin e  lined.  His  most  perfect  pic¬ 
ture  was  Venus  A  ■  id)omene.  [The  lower 
part  of  this  became  injured  by  time,  but  no 
one  ventured  to  repair  it.  An  unfinished 
Venus,  of  which  the  head  and  neck  only  were; 
executed,  was  very  much  admired.]  He 
made  a  painting  of  Alexander  holding  thunder 
rn  hi=  hand,  so  much  like  life,  that  Pliny,  who 
saw  it,  says  that  the  hand  of  the  king  with 
the  thunder  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  pic- 
t  re.  This  picture  was  placed  in  Diana’s 
tmij.Ie  at  Ephesus.  He  made  another  of  A 
iexander,  but  the  king  expressed  not  much 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  at  that 
moment  ahorse  passing  by,  neighed  at  the 
horse  which  was  represented  in  the  piece, 
supposing  it  to  be  alive  ;  upon  which  the 
ro 
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painter  said,  “  One  would  imagine  that  the 
horse  is  a  better  judge  of  painting  than  vour 
majesty.”  When  Alexander  ordered  him  to 
draw  the  picture  of  Campaspe,  one  of  his  mis¬ 
tresses,  Apelles  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  the  king  permitted  him  to  marry  her— 
He  wrote  three  volumes  upon  painting,  which 
were  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  It  is 
said  th.it  he  was  accused  in  Egypt  of  conspir¬ 
ing  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death  had  not  the 
real  conspirator  discovered  himself,  and  sav¬ 
ed  the  painter  Apelles  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The 
proverb  of  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  is  ap¬ 
plied  tf)  him  by  some.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. — Horat. 
2,  ep.  1,  v.  23  ’. — Cic.  in  Famil.  1,  ep  9. — 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  401. —  Val.  Max.  8, 

c  1 ! . - A  tragic  writer.  Suet.  Calig.  33. 

- A  Macedonian  general,  8cc. 

ApellIcon,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philoso¬ 
pher,  whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great 
that  he  is  accused  of  stealing  them,  when  he 
could  not  obtain  them  with  money.  He 
bought  the  works  of  Aristotle  aud  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  [vid.  Scepsis.  On  removing  the  li¬ 
brary  to  Athens,  he  caused  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  to  be  copied,  but 
the  chasms  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of 
time  were  supplied  by  the  transcribers,  and 
erroneous  and  faulty  copies  were  consequently 
circulated.]  The  extensive  library  which  he 
had  collected  at  Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome 
when  Sylla  had  conquered  the  capital  of  At¬ 
tica,  and  among  the  valuable  books  was  found 
an  original  manuscript  of  Aristotle.  He  died 
about  86  years  before  Christ.  Strab  13. 

Apennines,  a  ridge  of  high  mountains 
which  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy.  [They 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  leaving  that  chain  in  lat.  44° 
12-  N.]  Some  have  supposed  that  they  once  ran 
across  to  Sicily-  Lucan.  2,  v.  306. —  Ovid  .Met. 
2,  v.  226- — Ital.  v.  743. — Strab.  2. — Mela. 
2,  c.  4. 

Aper,  Marcus,  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  as 
well  as  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  on 
orators,  inserted  in  the  works  of  Tacitus 
and  Quintilian,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  died 
A.  D  85. - Another,  vid.  Numerianus. 

Aperopia,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis.  Paus.  ,  c.  34. 

Apesus,  Apesas.op  Apesantus,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Lerna.  Slat,  in 
Th<  b.  3,  v.  461. 

AphAca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  [between 
Heliopolis  and  Bvblus,]  where  Venus  was 
worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple  and 
an  oracle.  [The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
a  school  of  wickedness,  and  was  rased  to  the 
ground  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Euseb. 
vita  Const.  Mag.  3,  55.] 

ApH/ea,  a  name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  tem  ¬ 
ple  in  iEgina.  Pa  us.  2,  c  30. 

Aphar,  the  capital  city  ofArabia,  [situate 
onthe  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, not  far  north  from 
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Uie  Promontorium  Aromatum.  It  is  now|  Aphyt^e  or  Aphytis,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
Al-Fara  between  Mecca  and  Medina.]  Ar-  [in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  on  the  Sinus 
rian.in  Perifil  Thermaicus,]  where  Jupiter  Ammon  was 

ApharEus,  a  king  of  Messenia,  son  of  Pe-  worshipped.  Lysander  besieged  the  town; 
rieres  and  Gorgophone,  who  married  Arene  but  the  god  of  the  place  appeared  to  him  in 
daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  he  had  three  a  dream,  and  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege, 

sons.  Pans.  3,  c.  1. - A  relation  of  Isocra-  which  he  immediately  did.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. 

tes  who  wrote  3 7  tragedies.  Apia,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus, 

Aphas,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  falls  into  which  it  received  from  king  Apis.  It  was  af- 
the  bay  of  Ambracia  [D’Anville  calls  it  the  terwards  called  iEgialea,  Pelasgia,  Argia, 
Avas.  It  is  now  the  Vuvo .]  Plin.  4,  c.  1.  and  at  last  Peloponnesus,  or  the  island  of 

Aphellas,  a  king  of  Gyrene,  who  with  Pelops.  Homer.  II.  i,v.  270. - "Also  the 

the  aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  name  of  the  earth,  worshipped  a  nong  the 
all  Africa  under  his  power.  Justin.  22,  c  Lydians  as  a  powerful  deity.  Herodot.  4,  c. 
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AphEsas,  a  mountain  in  Argolis,  whence,'  Apiaots,  or  Apion,  was  born  at  Oasis  in 
as  the  poets  have  imagined,  Perseus  atte  mpt-  Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of 
ed  to  fly  to  heaven.  Stat.  3.  Theb.  v.  461.  j  which  he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  suo- 
ApiiRttE,  [a  city  of  Thessaly  at  the  en-'ceeded  Theus  in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in 
trance  of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus  or  Gulf  of  Vo  loathe,  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  wrote  a  book 
from  which  the  ship  Argo  is  said'  to  haveiagainst  the  Jews,  which  Josephus  refuted, 
taken  her  departure  for  Colchis.  It  is  now  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  which  the 


Fetio.'] 

AphidnjE,  a  borough  of  Attica,  which  re 


people  of  Alexandria  sent  to  Caligula,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  Jews.  [He  flourished  about 


ceived its  name  from  Aphidnus,  one  of  the-the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He 
companions  of  Theseus.  Herodot.  |  was  the  author  also  of  a  learned  treatise  on 

AphrIces,  an  Indian  prince,  who  defended  the  ^Antiquities  ot  Egypt.]  Seneca,  ep.  88  — 
the  roc  k  Aornus  with  20,000  foot  and  15  ele-  Piin.prtsf  Hist. 


phants.  He  was  killed  by 
his  head  sent  to  Alexander. 


his  troops,  and;  Apicata,  married  Sejanus,  by  whom  she 
had  three  children.  She  was  repudiated.  Ta- 


AphrodisIa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus ,  cit.  Ann.  4,  c.  3. 
celebrated  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  but!  ApicIus,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome.— 
chiefly  in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  institu-j  There  were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  fa- 

•  ''''  r  ’  r  - !  -*■-  mous  for  their  voracious  appetite.  The  first 

lived  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
third  under  Trajan.  The  second  was  the 
most  famous,  as  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  incitements  of  eating.  He  destroy¬ 
ed  himself  after  he  had  consumed  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  estate.  The  best  edition  of 
Apicius  Cselius  de  Arte  Coquinaria,  is  that  of 
Amst.  1 2 mo.  1709.  [The  third  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  secret  for  preserving  oysters,  and 
sent  some  perfectly  fresh  to  the  emperor 
Trajan  as  far  as  Parthia.]  Juv.  11,  v.  j. — 
Martiid .  2.  ep.  69. 

Apid  Anus,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  at  the  south  of  the  Peneus,  into  which 
it  falls  [a  little  west  of  Larissa.  It  is  now  the 
Salam/iria.')  Lucan.  6,  v.  372. 

ApIna,  and  Apinai,  a  city  of  Apulia,  des¬ 
troyed  with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by 
Diomedes  ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of 
dfnnu  isf  Trica,  to  express  trifling  things. 
Martial ■  4,  ep.  1. — Plin.  3,  c  11. 

Apiola,  and  Apiolaj,  a  town  of  Italy,  ta¬ 
ken  by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Roman  ca¬ 
pital  was  begun  with  the  spoils  taken  from 
that  city.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. - -A  gram¬ 

marian.  vid.  Apianus. 

Apis,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Some 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  he 
was  king  of  Argos,  while  others  call  him  king 
of  Sicvon,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above 
1  ‘  71 


ted  by  Cinyras  from  whose  family  the  priests 
of  the  goddess  were  always  chosen.  All  those 
that  were  initiated  offered  a  piece  of  money  to 
Venus,  as  a  harlot,  and  received  as  a  mark 
of  the  favours  of  the  goddess,  a  measure  of 
salt  and  a  *  the  salt,  because  Venus 
arose  from  the  sea  ;  the  ?>ou  ,  because  she 
is  the  goddess  of  wantonness.  They  were 
celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and  in  every 
part  of  Greece  they  were  very  much  fre¬ 
quented.  Strab.  14. — Athen. LA  city  of 

Thrace,  nortli  of  the  peninsula  which  joins 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  the  continent, 
between  Heraclea  to  the  east  and  Cardia  to 
the  west.] 

AphrodisIas,  a  town  of  Caria,,  sacred  to 
Venus,  [now  G/ieira.  It  lay  east  of  Alaban- 
da,  towards  the  confines  of  Phrygia.]  Tacit. 
Ann.  3,  c.  62. 

AphrobisIum  or  A,  a  town  of  Apulia 

built  by  Diomede  in  honour  of  Venus. - A 

city  in  the  north-eastern  ,.>art  of  Cyprus,  nine 

miles  from  Salurnis. - [An  island  on  r  e 

coast  of  Bcetica.— —  A  promontory  of  Caria, 
near  Cnidus.j 

[Aphroditopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  the 
capital  of  the  36th  nome,  now  Atfieh.- 
Another  in  the  same  country,  the  capital  of 

the  42d  nome,  now  Itfu. - .Another  in  the 

same  country,  belonging  to  the  nome  Her 
monthites,  now  As/  un.] 

Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus, 
from  •»!>*«'  froth,  because  Venus  is  said  to 
have  been  born  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean. 
Hesiod.  Th.  195 ,-**-P(in.  36,  c,  5. 
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200  years  earlier,  which  is  enough  to  show 
he  is  but  obscurely  known,  if  known  at  II. 
He  was  a  native  of  Naupactus,  and  descend¬ 
ed  from  Inachus.  He  received  divine  hon¬ 
ours  after  death,  as  he  had  been  munificent 
and  humane  to  his  subjects.  The  country 
where  he  reigned  was  called  Apia  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  it  received  the  name  of  Pelasgia, 
Argia,  or  Argolis,  and  at  last  that  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  from  Pelops.  Some,  amongst 
whom  are  Varro  and  St.  Augustine,  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  Apis  went  to  Egypt,  with  a  col¬ 
ony  of  Greeks,  and  that  he  civilized  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  polished  their  manners,  for 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  death,  and 
paid  div  ine  honours  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Serapis.  This  tradition,  according  to  some 
of  the  moderns,  is  without  foundation.  JEs- 
chul.  in  Sufifil. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei ,  18,  c. 

5. — Paus.  2,  c.  5.  —Afiollod.  2,  c.  1 _ A  so  , 

of  Jason,  born  in  Arcadia  :  he  was  killed  by 

the  horses  of  /Etolus.  Paus.  5,  c.  1. - A 

town  of  Egypt  on  the  lake  Mareotis. - A 

god  of  the  Egyptians  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.  Some  say  that  Isis  and  Osiris 
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are  the  deities  worshipped  under  this  name, 
because  during  their  reign  they  taught  the 
Egyptians  agriculture.  The  Egyptians  believ¬ 
ed  that  the  soul  of  Osiris  was  really  departed 
into  the  ox,  where  it  wished  to  dwell,  because 
that  animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential 
service  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
which  Osiris  had  introduced  into  Eg\pt. 
The  ox  that  was  chosen  was  always  distin¬ 
guished  by  particular  marks ;  his  body  was 
black  ;  he  had  a  square  white  spot  upon  the 
forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  upon  the 
back,  a  knot  under  the  tongue  like  a  beetle, 
the  hairs  of  his  tail  were  double,  and  his 
right  side  was  marked  with  a  whitish  spot,  re¬ 
sembling  the  crescent  ot  the  moon.  Without 
these,  an  ox  could  not  be  taken,  as  the  god 
Apis  ;  and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the  priests 
gave  these  distinguishing  characteristics  to 
the  animal  on  whom  their  credit  and  even 
prosperity  depended.  The  festival  of  Apis 
lasted  seven  days;  [and  commenced  with  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  1  he  cres¬ 
cent  on  the  animal’s  right  side,  indicated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  /Elian,  the  commencement  of  this 
inundation.]  The  ox  was  led  in  a  solemn 
procession  by  the  priests,  and  every  one  was 
anxious  to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  children  who  smelt  his 
breath  received  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
The  ox  was  conducted  t  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  with  much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived 
to  the  time  w.ien  their  sacred  books  allowed, 
they  drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalm 
ed  his  bo.  y,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  m 
the  city  of  Memphis.  [The  period  allowed 
for  the  life  of  the  sacred  Apis  was  25  years. 
This  number  was  the  product  of  five  by  it¬ 
self,  and  gave  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
Egyptian  Alphabet,  as  well  as  the  animal’s 
age  ;  and  this  number  marked  a  period  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  to  which  luminaries  Apis 
was  consecrated.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 


that  Apis  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  es 
tablished  form  given  to  the  solar  year,  which 
was  to  consi  t  invariably  of  365  days,  and  of 
the  Cycle  of  25  years  discovered  at  the  same 
time  Thepriests.by  fixing  the  course  of  the 
sacred  animal’s  life  to  25  years,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  installation  of  a  new  Apis  concur  with 
the  renewal  of  this  period,  had  probably  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  result  of  long  meteorological 
observations,  that  this  revolution  always 
brought  about  abundant  seasons.  Hence  the 
favourable  reception  with  which  the  new 
Apis  would  meet,  his  appearance  coinciding 
with  abundant  harvest.  The  name  Afii  in 
Coptic  signifies  number,  and  seems  to  have 
had  reference  to  the  number  of  cubits  which 
marked  the  Nile’s  rise,  the  great  source  of 
Egyptian  fertility.]  After  his  death,  which 
sometimes  was  natural,  the  greatest  cries 
and  lamentations  were  heard  in  Egypt,  as  if 
Osiris  was  just  dead ;  the  priests  shaved  their 
heads,  which  was  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
mourning.  This  continued  till  another  ox 
appeared  with  the  proper  characteristics  to 
succeed  as  the  deity,  which  was  followed  with 
'the  greatest  acclamations,  as  if  Osiris  was 
i returned  to  life.  This  ox,  which  was  found 

1  to  represent  Apis,  was  left  40  days  in  the 
.city  of  Nilopohs  before  he  was  carried  to 
'Memphis,  during  which  time  none  but  wo¬ 
men  were  permitted  to  appear  before  him, 
(and  this  they  performed,  iccording  to  their 
'superstitious  notions,  in  a  wanton  and  indecent 
manner.  There  was  also  an  ox  worshipped 
at  Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of  Mnevis  ; 
some  supposed  that  he  was  Osiris,  but  others 
maintain  that  the  Apis  of  Memphis  was  sa¬ 
cred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis  to  Isis.  When 
Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the  people  were 
celebrating  the  festivals  of  Apis  with  every 
mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  conquer¬ 
or  interpreted  as  an  insult  upon  himself.  Ho 
called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
deity  himself  to  come  before  him.  When  he 
saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  venera¬ 
tion,  and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicings,  he 
wounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests 
to  be  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  slaughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating 
such  riotous  festivals.  The  god  Apis  had 
generally  two  stables,  or  rather  temples.  If 
he  eat  from  the  hand,  it  wa3  a  favourable 
omen  ;  but  if  he  refused  the  food  that  was 
offered  him,  it  was  interpreted  as  unlucky. 
From  this,  Germauicus,  when  he  visited 
Egypt,  drew  the  omens  of  his  approaching 
death.  When  his  oracle  was  consulted,  in¬ 
cense  was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and  a  piece  of 
money  placed  upon  it,  after  which  the  people 
that  wished  to  know  futurity,  applied  their 
ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  God  and  immediately 
retired,  stopping  their  ears  till  they  had  de¬ 
parted  from  the  temple.  The  first  sounds 
that  were  heard,  were  taken  as  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  to  their  questions.  Paus.  7,  c. 

2  . — Herodot.  2  and  3. — Plin.  8,  c.  38,  5cc _ 

Strab.  7. — Pint,  in  Isid.  and  Osir. — Afiollod. 

1,  c.  7, 1,  2.  c.  1. — Mela. 1,  c,  9. — Plin,  8,  c. 
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5 9,  See.  Strab.  7 .—/Elian.  V.  H.  4  and  6. — 

Died.  1. 

Apitius  Galba,  a  celebrated  buffoon  in 
thetime  of  Tiberius.  Juv.  5.  v.  4. 

ApollinAres  ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They  originated 
from  the  following  circumstance  ;  an  old  pro¬ 
phetic  poem  informed  the  Romans,  that  it 
they  instituted  yearly  games  to  Apollo,  and 
made  a  collection  of  money  for  his  service, 
they  would  be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  whose 
approach  already  signified  their  destruction. 
The  first  time  they  were  celebrated,  Rome 
was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  instantly  the  people  rushed  out  of  the  city, 
and  saw  a  cloud  of  arrows  discharged  from 
the  sky  on  the  troops  of  the  enemy.  With 
this  heavenly  assistance  they  easily  obtained 
the  victory.  T he  people  generally  sat  crown 
ed  with  laurel  at  the  representation  of  these 
games,  which  were  usually  celebrated  at  the 
option  of  the  prietor  till  the  year  U.  C  .5.5, 
when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  the  celebra 
tion  yearly  on  the  same  day  about  the  nones 
of  July.  When  this  alteration  happened,  Rome 
was  infested  with  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which 
however  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this  act 
of  religion.  [These  games  were  merely  sceni 
cal.]  Lxv.  „'5,  c.  1  . 

ApoliTinaris,  C.  Sulpitius,  a  grammarian 
of  Carthage,  [flourished  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  under  the  Antonines.  He  was  succeed¬ 
ed  in  his  profession  by  his  scholar  Helvius 
Pertinax,  who  afterwards  became  Emperor.] 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  verses 
prefixed  to  Terence’s  plays  as  arguments. 

- - A  writer  better  known  by  the  name  ot 

Sidonius.  vid.  Sidonius. 

[Apoi.l iMs  firomo  ztoriutn ,  was  situate  cn 
the  coast  of  Africa,  east  of  Utica,  and  north 
of  Carthage.  It  is  now  Ras-Zebid.'] 

[Apollixopolis  magtia,  the  capital  of 
the  52d  Egyptian  nome,  in  the  southern  pa  t 
of  Upper  Egypt,  about  25  miles  nearly  north 
of  the  great  cataracts.  It  is  now  Kdfou, 
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The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  the  same  as 
the  Orus  or  Horus  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  the  most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions 
of  the  others  have  been  copied.  The  three 
others  seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  The 
tradition  that  the  son  of  Latona  was  born  in 
the  floating  island  of  Delos,  is  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  which  asserts  that  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Orus, 
was  saved  bv  his  mother  Isis  from  the  per¬ 
secution  oi  Typhnn,  and  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  Latona,  who  concealed  him  in  the  island 
of  Chemmis.  When  Latona  was  pregnant 
by  Jupiter,  Juno,  who  was  ever  jealous  of  her 
husband’s  amours,  raised  the  serpent  Python 
to  torment  Latona,  who  was  refused  a  place 
to  give  birth  to  her  children,  till  Neptune, 
moved  at  the  severity  of  her  fate,  raised 
the  island  of  Delos  from  beneath  the  sea, 
where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Dia  ¬ 
na.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  of 
all  wlvch  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.  He 
had  received  from  Jupiter  the  power  of 
knowing  futurity,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  gods  whose  oracles  were  in  general  re¬ 
pute  over  the  world.  His  amours  with 
Leucothoe,  Daphne,  Issa,  Bolina,  Coronis, 
Clymene,  Cyrene,  -Chione,  Acacallis,  Cal¬ 
liope,  &c.  are  well  known,  and  the  various 
shapes  he  assumed  to  gratify  his  passion.  Pie 
was  very  fond  of  young  Hyacinthus,  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit ;  as  also  of 
Cvparissus,  who  was  changed  into  a  cypress 
tree.  When  his  son  iEsculapius  had  been 
killed  with  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  for  raising 
the  dead  to  life,  Apollo,  in  his  resentment, 
killed  the  Cyclops  who  had  fabricated  the 
thunderbolts.  Jupiter  was  incensed  at  this 
act  of  violence,  and  he  banished  Apollo  from 
heaven,  and  deprived  him  of  his  dignity.  The 
exiled  deity  came  to  Admetus  king  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  and  hired  himself  to  be  one  of  his  shep¬ 
herds,  in  which  ignoble  employment  he  re¬ 
mained  nine  vears  ;  from  which  circumstance 


and  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  temple,  inj  he  was  called  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at 


a  state  of  high  preservation.] 

[Apollinopolis  fiarvu,  a  city  of  Egypt 
in  the  nome  of  Coptos,  north-west  of  Thebes. 
It  is  now  Aozw.] 

[ApoLLlNis./urcaw!,  a  town  of  Lydia,  west 

of  Thyatira. - A  town  of  Africa  propria, 

north-east  of  Tabraca.] 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the 
sun.  According  to  Cicero,  .  de  jY.it.  Deor 
there  were  four  persons  of  this  name.  The 
first  was  son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelary  god 
of  the  Athenians.  The  second  was  son  of  a 
Corybant,  and  was  born  in  Crete,  for  the  do¬ 
minion  of  which  he  disputed  even  with  Jupi¬ 
ter  himself.  The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona,  and  came  from  the  nations  of 
the  Hyperboreans  to  Delphi.  The  fourth 
was  born  in  Arcadia,  and  called  Ncmius,  be¬ 
cause  he  gave  laws  to  the  iriliabitants.  To 


his  sacrifices  a  wolf  was  generally  offered,  as 
that  animal  is  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
sheepfold.  During  his  residence  in  Thessaly, 
he  rewarded  the  tender  treatment  of  Adme¬ 
tus.  He  gave  him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a 
lion  and  a  bull,  with  which  he  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  marriage  Alceste  the  daughter  of  Pe- 
lias  ;  and  soon  after,  the  Parcre  granted,  at 
Apollo’s  request,  that  Admetus  might  be  re¬ 
deemed  from  death,  if  another  person  laid 
down  his  life  for  him.  He  assisted  Neptune 
in  building  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  and  when  he 
was  refused  the  promised  reward  from  Lac- 
medon,  the  king  of  the  country,  he  destroyed 
the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.  As  soon  as 
he  was  born,  Apollo  destroyed  with  arrows 
the  serpent  Python,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to 
persecute  Latona  ;  hence  he  was  called  Py- 
tbius  ;  and  he  afterwards  vindicated  the  hon¬ 
our  of  his  mother  by  putting  to  death  the 


the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  all  the  actions  children  of  the  proud  Niobe.  vid.  Niobe.  He 
r  r  the  others  seem  to  have  been  attributed,  was  not  the  inventor  of1 the  lyre,  as  some  have 
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imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it  him,  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  reward  the  famous  caduceus  with 
which  Apollo  was  went  to  drive  the  flocks  of 
Admetus.  His  contest  with  Pan  and  Marsy- 
as,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Midas 
are  well  known.  He  received  the  surnames 
of  Phoebus,  Delius,  Cynthius,  Psean,  Delphi- 
cus,  Nomius,  Lvcius,  Clarius,  Ismenius,  Vul- 
turius,  Smintheus,  &c.  for  reasons  which  are 
explained  under  those  words.  Apollo  is  gene¬ 
rally  represented  with  long  hair,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  fond  of  imitating  his  figure  ;  and 
therefore  in  their  youth  they  were  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which  they  cut 
short  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  he 
is  always  represented  as  a  tall  beardless 
young  man  with  a  handsome  shape,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre  ;  his 
head  is  generally  surrounded  with  beams  of 
light.  He  was  the  deity  who,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  ancients,  inflicted  plagues, 
and  in  that  moment  he  appeared  surrounded 
with  clouds.  His  Worship  and  power  were 
universally  acknowledged :  he  had  temples 
and  statues  in  every  country,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy.  Hisstatue,  which 
stood  upon  mount  Actium,  as  a  mark  to 
mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts,  was 
particularly  famous,  and  it  appeared  a  great 
distance  at  sea.  Augustus,  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  addressed  himself  to  it  for  victory. 
£He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sa 
cred  to  him.  The  animals  consecrated  to 
him  were  the  wolf  and  hawk,  as  symbols  of 
his  piercing  eyes  ;  the  crow  and  raven  from 
their  supposed  faculty  of  predicting  the  fu¬ 
ture  ;  the  cock,  from  his  announcing  the 
dawn,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  the  grass 
hopper  and  swan,  from  their  tuneful  p  >wers  ;] 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves  and  haw ks  were 
offered,  as  they  were  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  flocks  over  which  he  presided.  Bullocks 
and  lambs  were  also  immolated  to  him.  As 
he  presided  over  poetry,  he  was  often  seen 
on  mount  Parnassus  with  the  nine  muses.  [If 
the  Greek  Apollo  was  reckoned  the  god  of 
eloquence,  music,  medicine,  and  poetry,  it 
was  because  Osiris,  the  symbol  of  the  sun 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  his  son  Hn- 
rus,  had  there  taught  those  liberal  arts.  It 
the  Greek  Apollo,  was  the  god  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  muses,  it  was  because  Osiris  car¬ 
ried  with  him  in  his  expedition  to  India,  sing¬ 
ing  women  and  musicians]  His  most  fa¬ 
mous  oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Clares, 
Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara.  His  most 
splendid  temple  was  at  Delphi,  where  even 
nation  and  individual  made  considerable  pre 
sents  when  they  consulted  the  oracle.  Au 
gustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  built  him 
a  temple  on  mount  Palatine,  which  he  enrich 
ed  with  a  valuable  library.  He  had  a  fa¬ 
mous  Colossus  in  Rhodes,  which  was  one  ot 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  ApUlo  has 
been  taken  for  the  Sun ;  but  it  may  be  prov¬ 
ed  by  different  passages  in  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phrebus,  and  Hy¬ 
perion,  were  all  different  characters  and 
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deities,  though  confounded  together.  Whei 
once  Apollo  was  addressed  as  the  Sun,  and 
represented  with  a  crown  of  rays  on  his  head, 
the  idea  was  adopted  by  every  writer,  and 
from  thence  arose  the  mistake.  Ch  id.  Met, 

1,  tab  9  and  !0,  1.  4,  fib.  3,  &c. — Paus.  2,  c, 
7,  I.  5,c.  7,  1.  7,  c.  ’0,  I.  9.  c..  30,  Sec. — Hugin. 
tab.  9,  14,  50,  93,  140.  161,  20  ,  203,  &c.— 
Slat  1.  T/ie/j.  560. —  Tibull  2,  el.  3  —Plut, 
dr  Amor — Horn ,  11  &  Hvmn.  in  Afto/l.  Virg 
VEn.  2,  3,  &c.  G.  4,  v.  323. — Horat.  1,  od 
10. — Lucian.  Dial  Mir.  &  Vide. — Profiert 

2,  el.  2  -. — Callimach.  in  Afioll — Afiollod  1, 

c.  3,  4  and  9,  1.  2,  c.  5,  10  and  1 _ Also  a 

temple  of  Apollo  upon  mount  Leucas,  which 
appeared  at  a  great  distance  at  sea;  and 
ser'  ed  as  a  guide  to  mariners,  and  reminded 
them  to  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  that  were 
along  the  coast.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  275. 

ApollocrStes,  a  friend  of  Dion,  suppo¬ 
sed  by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionyshis. 

Apollodorus,  a  famous  grammarian  and 
m\  thqlogist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepiades, 
and  disciple  to  [Aristarchus  the  grammarian, 
and  the  two  Stoic  philosophers,  Panaetius 
and  Diogenes  the  Babylonian.]  He  flourished 
about  148  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
wrote  an  history  of  Athens,  besides  other 
works.  But  of  ail  his  compositions,  nothing  is 
extant  hut  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valu  ibl'e  work, 
divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridged 
history  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  goes  a  true 
and  faithful  account.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  He  one,  Goett.  in  8\o.  4  vols.  1782.  A  then. 

— Plin.7 .  c.  37. —  Uiod  4  and  13 _ Atra- 

gie  poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  en¬ 
titled  Ulysses,  Thvestes,  &c _ -A  comic 

:>oet  ofGela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menan¬ 
der,  who  wrote  4  plays - Ah  architect  of 

Damascus,  who  directed  the  building  of  Tra¬ 
jan’s  bridge  across  the  Danube.  He  was 
[banished,  and  afterwards]  put  to  death  by 
Adrian,  to  whom  when  in  a  private  station, 

he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a  manner _ A 

v  riter  who  composed  an  history  of  Parthia. 

- -A  dis-  ipleof  Epicurus  the  most  learned 

ot  his  school,  and  deservedly  surnamed  the 
illustrious.  He  wrote  about  40  v  olumes  on 

different  subjects.  Diog - A  painter  of 

Athens,  of  whom,  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil.  Two 
of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Perg  imus 
in  tiie  age  of  Pliny  :  a  priest  in  a  suppliant 
posture,  and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva's 
thunders.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible  dispo¬ 
sition  that  he  destroyed  his  own  pieces  upon 
the  least  provocation,  [and  was  so  conscious  of 
his  superiority  that  he  assumed  a  regal  tiara, 
as  the  prince  of  his  profession.]  Plin.  34,  c. 
8. — —\  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor 
and  friend  to  Augustus  who  wrote  a  bonk  on 

rhetoric.  Strab.  13 - A  physician  of  Tar- 

entum. 

ApollonIa,  a  festival  at  ASgialea  in  hon¬ 
our  ot  Apollo  and  Di  ma.  It  arose  from  tills 
circumstance ;  these  two  deities  came  to 
/Egialea,  after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent 
Python ;  but  they  were  frightened  away,  and 
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fled  to  Crete,  /Egialea  was  soon  visited  with 
an  epidemical  distemper,  and  the  inhabitants, 
by  the  advice  of  their  prophets,  sent  seven 
chosen  boys,  with  the  same  number  of  girls, 
to  entreat  them  to  return  to  /Egialea  Apol¬ 
lo  and  Diana  granted  their  petition,  in  honour 
of  which  a  te  np  e  was  raised  to  Pill®  the 
goddess  of  fier  suasion  ;  and  ever  after,  a 
number  of  youths  of  both  sexes  were  chosen 
to  march  in  solemn  procession,  as  if  anxious 
to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Diana.  Pausan.  in 

Corinth - [A  town  of  Epirus,  now  Polina, 

on  the  river  Aous  or  Lao. - Another  in 

Macedonia,  south-east  of  Thessalonica. - 

Another  in  the  same  country,  north  of  Cbal- 

cis,  now  Polina - Another  in  Thrace  on 

the  coast  of  the  buxine,  afterwards  called 

Sozopolis,  now  Sizeboli. - Another  in  Bithy  • 

nia,  on  a  lake  which  receives  the  Rhyndacus. 

It  is  now  Abou  Iona - Another  in  Assyria, 

on  the  Delas,  north-east  of  Artemita. - 

Another  in  Cyrenaica  Under  the  lower 
empire,  it  took  the  name  of  Sozusa.  It  is 
now  Murza  ■  Susa,  or  Sosush. — &c.] 

ApollonIdes,  a  physician  of  Cos  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  who  became  enamour¬ 
ed  of  Amytas,  tiie  monarch’s  sister,  and  was 
some  time  after  put  to  death  for  slighting  her 
after  the  reception  of  her  favours. 

Apollonius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chal- 
cis  sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his 
adopted  son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace, 
observing,  that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait 
upon  his  pupil,  but  the  pupil  upon  bim.  The 
emperor  hearing  this,  said,  laughing,  “  It 
was  then  easier  for  Apollonius  to  come  from 
Chalcis  to  Rome,  than  from  Rome  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  ” - A  geometrician  of  Perga  in  Pam- 

phylia.  He  lived  about  240  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary 
on  Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attended  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 
[in  eight  books,  s^ven  of  which  only  remain. 
It  is  asserted  that  all  the  books  were  extant 
in  Arabic.  Of  the  seven  which  we  have,  the 
first  four  have  been  preserved  in  the  original 
Greek,. and  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  in  an  Arabic  translation. 
This  work  of  Apollonius  ranks  among  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.]  He  first 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  causes  of  tne  ap¬ 
parent  stopping  and  retrograde  motion  of  the 
planets,  by  cs  cles  and  epicycles,  or  circles 
within  circles. — The  best  edition  of  Apollo¬ 
nius  is  Dr.  Halley’s,  Oxon.  fol.  1710.  [The 
first  lour  books  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  rest 
in  Latin  onlv,  and  the  last  restored  by  the 

editor.] - A  poet  of  [Alexandria]  in  Egypt, 

generally  called  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  be¬ 
cause  he  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  was 
pupil,  when  young,  to  Callimachus  and  Pa- 
nxtius,  and  succeeded  to  Eratosthenes  as  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
underPtolemy  Euergetes  He  was  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  his  master  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a 
poem  against  him,  in  which  he  denominated 
him  Ibis.  Of  all  his  works  nothing  remains 
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but  his  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo 
nauts,  in  four  books.  [He  was  so  mortified 
at  the  censures  cast  upon  this  poem  on  its 
first  publication,  that  he  retired  to  Rhodes, 
and  opened  a  school  of  Rhetoric.  When  he 
had  afterwards  corrected  and  improved  his 
work,  the  Rhodians  were  so  pleased  with  it, 
that  they  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the 
city  The  best  edition  of  Apollonius  is  that 
bv  Brunck  2  vols.  8vo.  the  new  edition.  Lilts. 
1310,  with  tin  additional  Greek  scholia,  curd 

G.  H.  Schaeffer.]  Quwtil.  10,  c.  1. - A 

Greek  orator,  surnamed  Molo,  was  a  native 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria  He  opened  a  school  of* 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J-  Cx- 
sar  and  Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discou¬ 
raged  the  attendance  of  those  whom  he  sup¬ 
posed  incapable  of  distinguishing  themselves 
as  orators,  and  he  recoi  n  mended  to  them  pur¬ 
suits  more  congenial  to  their  abilities.  He 
wrote  an  history,  in  which  he  did  not  candid¬ 
ly  treat  the  people  of  Judxa,  according  to  the 
complaint  of  Josephus  contra  Ajiion.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  I,  c.  28,  75, 126,  and  130.  Ad  Famil.3, 
ep.  16.  De  Invent.  l,c.  81. —  Quintil.  3,  c.  1, 
1.  2.  c.  6. — Suet,  in  Cess.  4. — Plut.  in  Cess. 
- A  (4  reek  historian  about  the  age  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  wrote  upon  the  philosophy  of 

Zeno  and  of  his  followers.  Strab.  14. - A 

stoic  philosopher  who  attended  Cato  of  Uti¬ 
ca  in  his  last  moments.  Plut.  in  Cat. - - 

Tyaneus,  a  pythagorean  philosopher,  [and 
notorious  impostor,  born  at  Tyana  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris  ¬ 
tian  era.]  Being  one  day  haranguing  the 
populace  at  Ephesus,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“  Strike  the  tyrant,  strike  him  :  the  blow  is 
given,  he  is  wounded,  and  fallen  !”  At  that 
'  ery  moment  the  emperor  Domitian  had 
been  stabbed  at  Rome.  The  magician  ac¬ 
quired  much  reputation  when  this  circum¬ 
stance  was  known.  He  was  courted  by  kings 
and  princes,  and  commanded  unusual  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  numberless  artifices.  His  friend 
and  companion,  called  Damis,  wrote  his  life. 
[  These  memoirs  were  communicated  to  the 
empress  Julia,  wife  of  Severus,  and  by  her  to 
Philostratus,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
transcribe  and  embellish  the  narrative.]  hi 
his  history  the  biographer  relates  so  many 
curious  and  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his 
hero,  that  many  have  justly  deemed  it  a  ro¬ 
mance  ;  yet  for  all  this,  Hierocles  had  the 
presumption  to  compare  the  impostures  of 
Apollonius  with  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
[The  best  edition  of  Philostratus  is  that  of 

Olearius  Lifis.  1709,  fol.] - A  sophist  of 

Alexandria,  distinguished  for  his  Lexicon 
Grczcum  Iliadis  et  Odyssece,  a  book  that  was 
edited  by  Villoison,  in  4to.  2  vols.  Paris,  1773, 
[and  by  Tollius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1788,  in  8vo.] 
Apollonius  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus, 
and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century. 

Apoi,lophXnes,  a  stoic,  who  greatly  flat¬ 
tered  king  Antigonus,  and  maintained  that 
there  existed  but  one  virtue,  prudence.  Diog. 

[Apomyqs,  a  name,  under  which  Jupiter 
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and  Hercules  were  worshipped  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  being  supplicated  to  destroy  or 
drive  away  the  vast  numbers  of  flies  which 
always  attended  great  sacrifices,  l'he  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  Apomyos  Dens  on  these  occasions, 
was  always  the  first,  that  he  might  drive 
away  the  flies  from  the  rest.] 

Apoxx.Ina,  an  island  near  Lilybxum.  Hirt. 
Afric.  2. 

M.  Aponius,  a  governor  of  Mmsia,  re¬ 
warded  with  a  triumphal  statue  bv  Otho,  for 
defeating  9000  barbarians.  Tacit.  Hist.  1. 
c.  79. 

Aponus,  now  Abano,  a  fountain,  with  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  same  name  nearPatavium  in  Italy. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot, 
were  wholesome,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
an  oracular  power.  [It  Was  Livy’s  birth¬ 
place,  according  to  Martial.  1,  62.J  Lucan. 
7 ,  v.  194. — Suet,  in  Tiber.  14. 

Apostrophia,  a  surname  of  Venus  in 
Bceotia,  who  was  distinguished  under  these 
names,  Venus  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apos 
trophia.  The  former  was  the  patroness  of 
a  pure  and  chaste  love  ;  the  second  of  carnal 
and  sensual  desires  ;  and  the  last  incited  men 
to  illicit  and  unnatural  gratifications,  to  in¬ 
cests  and  rapes.  Venus  Apostrophia  was  in¬ 
voked  by  the  Thebans,  that  they  might  be 
saved  from  such  unlawful  desires.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  Verticordia  of  the  Romans. 
Paus.  9,  c.  1 6. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  15. 

Apothf.Osis,  a  ceremony  observed  by 
some  ancient  nations,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the 
rank  of  deities.  [Neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
Persians,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  admitted  it. 
The  Romans  borrowed  it  from  them,  and] 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  humane 
of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most 
cruel  and  profligate.  [Augustus,  at  the  age 
of  28  years,  was  declared  the  tutelary  god  of 
all  the  cities  of  the  empire.]  Hrrodiun  4,  c. 
2,  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  After  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  burnt,  an  ivory  image  was  laid 
on  a  couch  for  seven  days,  representing  the 
emperor  with  a  sickly  aspect,  l'he  city  was 
in  sorrow.  [F"i-  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
the  senate  sat  ranged  on  the  left  side  of  the 
bed,  dressed  in  rones  of  mourning,  the  ladies 
of  the  first  rank  sitting  on  the  right  side  in 
white  robes,  without  any  ornaments.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  days,  the  physicians  paid  regu¬ 
lar  visits  to  the  sick  person,  and  always  re¬ 
ported  that  he  grew  worse,  until  at  length 
they  gave  out  that  he  was  dead.]  W hen 
the  death  was  announced  a  band  of  young 
senators  and  Equites  carried  the  couch  and 
image  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was 
deposited  on  an  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  where  spices  and  combustible  materials 
where  thrown.  After  this  the  bearers  walked 
round  the  pile  in  solemn  procession,  and  the 
images  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans  were 
drawn  in  state,  and  immediately  the  new  em¬ 
peror,  with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
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was  assisted  by  the  surrounding  multi  tun  . 
Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where  he 
was  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deified 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle, 
was  sent  from  the  flames. —  l'he  Greeks  ob¬ 
served  ceremonies  much  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture. 

Appia  via,  a  celebrated  road  leading  from 
the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome  to  Brundusium, 
through  Capua.  Appius  Claudius  made  it  as 
far  as  Capua,  and  it  received  its  name  from 
him.  [It  was  constructed,  A.  U.  C.  441. 
Capua,  where  it  ended  was  then  the  limit  ot 
the  Roman  empire.  By  whom  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  Brundusium  is  uncertain.  Cxsar, 
however,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  person.  Its  whole  length  was  about  342 
miles.  It  was  called  Regina  Viarum,  and  was 
paved  with  the  hardest  flint,  so  firmly,  that  in 
several  places  >t  remains  entire  unto  this  day, 
(above 2000 years,)  and  sobroad  that  twocar- 
riages  might  pass  each  other,  commonly, 
however,  not  exceeding  1 1  feet.  Caius  Grac¬ 
chus  placed  on  it  the  small  columns  called 
termini ,  which  marked  the  miles.]  vid.  Via. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  285  — Stat  2.  Sylv  2,  v.  12. — 
Mart.  9,  ep.  104. — Suet,  in  Tiber.  14. 

Appixdes,  a  name  given  to  these  five  dei¬ 
ties,  Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and 
Peace,  because  a  temple  was  erected  to  them 
near  the  Appian  way.  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  those  courtezans  at  Rome  who 
lived  near  the  temple  of  Venus  by  the  Ap- 
pix  Aqux,  and  the  forum  of  J.  Cxsar.  Ovid. 
de  Art.  Am.  3,  v  452. 

Appi  anus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  who  fl'  urished  A.  D.  123.  His  univer¬ 
sal  histon,  which  consisted  ot  24  books,  was 
a  series  of  history  of  all  the  nations  that  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  order 
of  time  ;  and  in  the  composition,  the  writer 
displayed,  with  a  st\  le  simple  and  unadorned, 
a  great  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  de¬ 
scribed  his  battles  in  a  masterly  manner. 
[Appian  has  been  charged  with  many  errors, 
and  with  copy  ing  without  acknowledgment 
from  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Scali- 
ger  calls  him  “  ahenorum  labor um fucumT 
Photius,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  him  a 
very  accurate  and  eloquent  writer.]  This 
excellent  work  is  greatly  mutilated,  and  there 
is  extant  now  only  the  account  of  the  Punic, 
Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatie,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  those  of  lllyricum  and  the  civil 
dissentions,  with  a  fragment  of  the  Celtic 
wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Tollius 
and  Variorum,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  16~0,  and 
that  of  Schweighaeuser,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1785.  He  was  so  eloquent  that  the  emper¬ 
or  [Trajan]  highly  promoted  him  in  the 
state. 

Appii  Forum,  now  Iiurgo  I.ongo,  a  little 
v  illage  not  tar  from  Rome,  [in  t  .e  country  of 
the  Volsci,]  built  by  the  consul  Appius.  Mo¬ 
ral.  ,  Sat.  5. 

Appius,  the  prxnomen  of  an  illustrious 
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family  at  Romo.- . A  censor  of  that  name, 

A  U.  C.  442.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Appius  Claudius,  a  decemvir  who  abus¬ 
ed  his  power.  He  attempted  the  virtue  of 
Virginia,  whom  her  father  killed  to  preserve 
her  chastity,  l'his  act  of  violence  was  the 
cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state,  and  the 
ravisher  destroyed  himself  when  cite  i  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  tile  tribunal  of  his  country.  Liv. 
3,  c.  33. - Claudius  Caucus,  a  Roman  ora¬ 

tor,  who  built  the  Appian  way  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrhus,  who 
was  come  to  assist  the  T  irentines  -.gainst 
Rome,  demanded  peace  of  he  senators,  Ap 
pius,  grown  old  in  the  service  ot  the  republic, 
caused  himself  to  he  carried  to  th.  senate- 
house,  ami  bv  his  authority,  dissuaded  them 
from  granting  a  peace  which  would  prove 
dishonour able  to  the  Roman  name.  Ovid.  Fast. 

6,  v.  203. — Cic.  in  Brut.  iS  Tusc.  4. _ A 

Roman  who,  w  ,en  he  heart  1  that  he  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  divided  his  rich 
es  among  his  servants,  and  embarked  with 
them  for  Sicily  ;  in  their  passage,  the  vessel 
was  shipwrecked,  and  Ap  ius  alone  saved  his 
life,  A/ifiiun  4. - Claudius  Crassus,  a  con¬ 

sul.  who,  with  Sp  Naut  Rutulius,  conquered 
the  C  ltiberians,  and  was  defeated  by  Perseus, 

king  of  Macedonia.  Liv - Claudius  Pul- 

cher,  a  grandson  of  Ap.  Cl.  Cxcus.  consul  in 
the  age  ofSylla,  retired  from  grandeur  to  en 

joy  the  pleasures  of  a  private  life. - Clausus, 

a  general  ot  the  Sabines,  who,  upon  being  ill- 
treated  In  his  countrymen,  retired  to  Rome 
with  5000  of  his  friends,  and  was  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  senate  in  the  early  ages  of  the  repub 

lie.  Plut.  i  Pofilic - Herdonius,  se  zed 

the  capitol  witn  4000  exiles,  A.  U.  C.  292, 
and  was  soon  after  overthrown.  Liv  3,  c. 

15. — Fior.  3.  c.  19. - l'he  name  of  Appius 

was  common  in  Rome,  and  particularly  to 
many  consuls  whose  history  is  not  marked 
by  any  uncommon  event. 

Apries  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  [in  the  year  before  Christ  594,]  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  scripture. 
He  took  Sidon,  and  lived  in  great  prosperity 
till  his  subjects  revolted  to  Amasis,  b>  whom 
he  was  conquered  and  strangled.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  1  9,  8tc  — Diod.  1. 

Apsinthii,  a  people  of  Thrace,  [on  the 
coast,  east  of  the  Hebrus.]  They  received 
their  name  from  a  river  called  Apsmthus, 
which  flowed  through  their  territory.  Dionys. 
Perieg. 

Apsinus,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
centurv ,  author  of  a  work  called  Preecefitor 
de  Arte  Rhetnrica 

Apsus,  a  river  of  Macedonia  falling  into 
the  ionian  sea  between  Dyrrnachium  and 
Apnlloina.  [Now  the  Crevastu.  Lucan.  5, 
v.  46. 

Aptera.  an  inlandtown  of  Crete  [It  lay 
west  ot  Cydona.  Its  port  was  Kiss  tmos. 
The  modern  name  is  Atteria,  or  Palrocastro 
Ptol.—Plin  4,  c.  12. 

[Apuleia  leges,  proposed  by  L.  A  .u 
lews  Saturninus,  A.  IJ.  C.  65 3,  tribune  of  the 
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commons  ;  about  dividing  the  public  land?; 
among  the  veteran  soldiers  settling  colonies, 
punishing  crimes  against  the  state,  furnishing 
corn  to  the  poor  at  10  12  of  an  ass,  a  bushel.] 

Apuleius,  a  learned  man,  born  at  Ma- 
daura  n  Africa,  [and  lived  in  the  2d  cen¬ 
tury,  under  the  Antonines.]  He  studied  at 
Carthage,  Athens,  and  Rome,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  ancii  widow  called  Pudentilla, for  which 
■ie  was  accused  b>  some  of  her  relations  of 
using  magical  arts  to  win  her  heart.  His 
apology  was  a  masterly  composition.  In  his 
south,  Apuleius  had  been  very  expensive; 
but  he  was,  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted 
to  stud),  and  learnt  Lat.n  without  a  master, 
L  Apuleius,  in  consequence  of  the  unfounded 
accusation  above  mentioned,  was  ranked 
imo  g  the  professors  of  magic,  and  after  his 
death,  miracle’s  were  ascribed  to  him.]  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  extant  is  the  golden 
ass,  in  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece.  [He 
wrote  also  a  philosophical  work  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  ot  Plato,  a  latin  translati  n  of  Aristotle’s 
treatise  “  de  Mundo,”  &c.J  The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  Apuleius  are  the  Dclphin,  _  vols.  4to. 
Paris,  1088  [that  printed  at  Gouda  in  Hol¬ 
land,  cum  notis  Pncceitt  Variorum,  8vo,  i  50, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  a  very  superior  one  ; 
and  that  printed  at  Leyden,  1786,  iu  4to, 
with  Oudendorp’s  notes  and  a  preiace  by 
Rulinken.  Only  one  volume  of  this  last  edit- 
tion  however  was  ever  published.] 

Apulia,  now  Puglia,  [a  country  of  Mag¬ 
na  Grxcia  m  Italy,  Ring  along  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  river  Frento  orFrontoin  the  north¬ 
west,  to  the  promontorium  Iapy  gium.  The 
lower  part  however  is  more  commonly  deno¬ 
minated  lapygia  or  Messapia  and  also  Cala¬ 
bria.  The  coast  of  Apulia  was  called  Dau- 
nia  to  the  north,  from  Daunus  the  father-in- 
law  oi  Diomede, immediately  below  which  was 
Peucetia.  Its  principal  mountains  were  Gar- 
ganus,  and  Vultur:  its  chief  rivers,  the  Fron- 
to,  Aufidus,  and  Bradanus.]  it  was  tamous 
for  its  wools,  superior  to  all  the  produce  of 
Italy.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  called  after 
A  ulus,  an  ancient  king  of  the  country  before 
the  Trojan  war  Plin ■  3.  c.  ll. — Cic.  de  Diro. 
1,  c.  43.—Strab.  6. — Apia.  2,  c.  4. — Martial, 
in  A/i  jfih.  1  j. 

Aquileia,  or  Aquilegia,  a  town  foun¬ 
ded  by  a  Roman  colon}-,  called  from  its  gran¬ 
deur,  Roma  secuncla,  and  situated  [on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Tergestinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Trieste.']  i  he  Romans  built  it  chief¬ 
ly  to  oppose  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Roman  emperors  enlarged 
and  beautified  it,  ana  often  made  it  their  resi¬ 
dence.  [It  derived  its  name  from  the  aquila, 
or  legionary  standard  of  the  Romans  who  had 
long  encamped  here.  This  city  was  taken, 
and  sacked  by  Attila.  Since  that  time  a  few 
fishermen’s  huts  point  out  where  it  stood.] 
hat.  8,  v  605. — Martial.  4,  ep  25. — Mela.  2 , 
c.  4. 

Aquilius  Niger,  an  historian  mention¬ 
ed  by  Sueton.  in  Aug.  ll.—— Marcus,  a  Ro¬ 
man  consul  who  had  the  government  of  Asia 
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Minor.  Justin.  36,  c.  4. - Sabinus,  a  law¬ 

yer  of  Rome,  surnamed  the  Cato  of  his  age. 
He  was  father  to  Aquilia  Severa,  whom 

Heliogabalus  married.' - Severus,  a  p  et 

and  historian  in  the  age  of  V-dentinian- 

AquIlo.  a  wind  blowing,  [according  to 
Vitruvius,  ro  n  the  north  north  east  point 
of  the  horizon.]  Its  name  is  deri' ed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  from  Ai/uila ,  on  account 
of  its  keenness  mid  velocity. 

Aquilo  ia,  a  citv  of  [Apulia,  on  the  road 
from  Beneventum  inS  imnium  to  Venusia.] 
Liv.  1  ,  c.  38. 

AquInum,  a  town  ofLatium,  [south-west 
of  Venafrum,]  where  Juvenal  was  born.  A 
dye  was  invented  there,  which  greatly  re 
sembled  the  real  purple.  Hora>.  1,  ep. 
10,  v,  27. — Strab — Ital.  8,  v.  04. — Juv.  8, 
v.  319. 

Aquitania,  a  country  of  Gaul,  [between 
the  Garumna  or  Garonne  and  Pyrenees.  Tlie 
Aquitani  were  of  Spanish  origin.  As  Aquitania 
was  less  than  either  of  i  he  other  two  divisions 
of  Gaul,  Augustus  extended  it  to  the  Ligeris 
or  Loire,  vid.  Gallia.]  Plin.  4,  c.  i7. — 
Strab.  4, 

Ara,  a  con  tellation,  consisting  of  seven 
stars,  near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.  Ovid. 
Met  2,  v  138. 

A  a  lug  unensis,  an  altar  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Arar  and  Riione,  [consecrated 
to  Augustus  by  sixty  cities  of  Gaul,  A  U. 
C.  742,  called  by  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  Attanacum ,  now  the  point  of  Annai.) 
Juv.  ,  v.  44. 

Arabia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  forming 
a  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
gulfs.  It  is  generally  divided  int  i  three  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  Petr®  a,  JDeserta,  and  Felix.  It 
was  famous  for  its  frankincense  and  aromatic 
plants.  [Its  length  from  the  cape  of  Babel- 
man  iel  to  the  extreme  angle  on  he  Eu¬ 
phrates  is  about  :800  British  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth,  800.— That  part  of  it  which 
bordered  on  Judxa  was  called  Id  urn®  a  or 
Edom,  and  was  possessed  by  the  posterity  of 
Esau.  The  Arabians  recognize  for  their 
ancestors  Jectan  or  Kahtan  tne  son  of  Eber, 
and  Ismael  the  son  ot  Abraham — The  soil  of 
the  country  is  in  general  sandy  and  bar¬ 
ren,  either  wholly  destitute  of  water,  or  sup¬ 
plied  only  with  scanty  springs.  Arabia  Fe¬ 
lix  was  famous  in  former  days  for  its  spices, 
and  general  fertility.  Few  if  any  traces  of  its 
ancient  opulence  remain]  Her  . dot.  1,  ,  3, 
and  Diod.  1  and  2. — Plin.  12  and  14. — Strab- 
16. — Xcnofih — Tibu/l.  <j,  el.  2 — Curt.  5.  c-  1. 

■ — Pirjfy  G.  .  v.  57. 

ArabIcus  sinus,  [that  part  or  branch  of 
the  Mare  Ervthrxum,  which  interposes  it¬ 
self  between  Egypt  and  Arabia  It  is  now 
called  the  Red  Sea.  The  meaning  of  this 
modern  appellation  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
name  ot  Idumea  or  the  land  of  Edom,  whose 
coasts  this  sea  touches  on  the  north.  Edom 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  signifies  red,  and  vvas 
the  n;. me  given  to  Esau  for  selling  his  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage  .This  country, 
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which  his  posterity  possessed,  was  called  al¬ 
ter  his  name,  and  so  was  the  sea  which  ad¬ 
joined  it.  The  Greeks,  however,  not  u  der- 
standing  the  reason  of  the  appellation  trans¬ 
lated  what  is  in  Hebrew  the  Sea  of  Edom, 
into  b'i\atre * .  Thence  comes  the  La¬ 

tin  form  Mare  rubrum,  and  the  modem 
name  Rid  Sea.  It  is  otherwise  called  Golfb 
de  Mecca. ] 

[Arabius,  Arabis, or  Arbis,  ariverof 
Gedrosi  i,  near  its  eastern  boundary,  running 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  now  the  Araba  or  ll- 
Mend.  Arrian,  6,  c.  i.] 

Aracca  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Susiana, 
[east  of  the  Tigris,  now  Wusit.  It  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  oi  the  learned  bv  reason 
ot  the  affinity  ot  it  name  with  that  of  Rrech 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among  the 
cities  constructed  by  Nimrod.]  Tibul.  4, 
el.  1. 

Arachnr,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  I  dm  on  a  dyer.  She  vvas  so  skilfui  in 
working  with  the  needle,  that  she  challenged 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  the  art  to  a  trial  of 
skill.  She  represented  on  her  work  the 
amours  of  Jupiter  with  Europa,  Antiope,  Le- 
da,  Asteria,  D  mae,  Alcmena,  &c.  butthough 
her  piece  was  perfect  and  masterly,  she  was 
defeated  by  ninerva,  and  hanged"  herself  in 
despair,  and  wasc  anged  into  a  spider  by  the 

goddess.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  1,  &c. - A  city 

of  Thessaly 

Arachosia,  [a  province  of  Persia,  west 
of  tne  Indus,  and  north  of  Gedrosia.  It  was 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Arimaspi  The  an¬ 
cient  Arachosia  is  traced  oy  Maj  >r  Rennell 
in  the  modern  Arokhage.  Captai  Wilford, 
charges  D’Anville  with  a  mistake  in  placing 
this  province  south  of  Candahar  ~\ 

Arachot^i  and  Arachoti,  a  people  of 
India,  who  received  their  name  from  the 
river  Vr.chotus,  which  flows  down  .-rom 
mount  Caucasus.  [  I  hey  are  styled  A:v  i 
from  their  linen  attire.]  Dionys.  Pereiu.— 
Curt.  9,  c.  7. 

[Arachotus,  a  city  of  Arachosia.  built  by 
Semiramis,  on  a  lake  of  the  same,  name  and 
called  by  her  Cophes. — — A  river  of  Aracho- 
si  t,  rising  in  the  hills  north-east  of  tlie  mo¬ 
dern  Gazni,  and  losing  itself  in  a  marsh  about 
4  miles  to  tlie  south  of  Candahar.  Its  mo¬ 
dern  name  is  Abeh-  Tarnic,  or  tlie  river  Tar- 
nic.~\ 

Arachthus,  or  Arkthon,  one  of  the  four 
capital  rivers  of  Epirus,  falling  into  the  bay 
ofA.nbracia  [Ambracia  was  situate  upon 
it.  It  is  now  Art  a.}  Strab. 7. 

Aracyn  i  hus,  [a  mountain  of  /Etolia, 
north-west  of  Calydon,  towards  the  river 
Achelous.] 

ArXdus,  [a  town  in  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  built,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  by  exiles  from  Sidon.  Thcj 
island  is  called  Ar/iad  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
its  modern  name  is  Rou-  Waddc.] 

At£,  \vid.  Asgimurus.] 

Arai  Phil^nokum  [vid.  Philxni.] 

Arar,  now  the  Suone,  [a  very  slow  smooth 
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running  river  of  Gaul.  It  rises  near  Mons 
Vogesus,  and  after  a  southern  course,  f  ills  in 
to  the  Rhodanus,  at  Lugdunum.] 

Aratus,  a  Greek  poe!  of  Cicilia,  about 
277  B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  \n- 
tigonus  Gonatas.  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose 
court  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  and  bv 
■whose  desire  he  wrote  a  mem  on  astrono  nv, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  situations, 
rising  and  setting,  number  and  motion  of  the 
stars.  Cicero  represents  him  as  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  astrology,  pet  capable  of  writing 
upon  it  in  elegant  and  highly  finished  verses, 
which,  however,  from  the  subject,  admit  of 
little  variety.  Aratus  wrote  besides,  hvmns 
and  epigrams,  &c.  and  had  among  his  inter 
prefers  and  com  mentators  many  of  the  learn  - 
ed  men  of  Greece,  whose  works  are  lost,  b  - 
sides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus  Cx- 
sar,  who,  in  their  youth,  or  moments  of  re¬ 
laxation,  translated  the  fi  anomena  into  La¬ 
tin  verse.  [St.  Paul  quotes  from  it.  Arts. 
17,  c  .  8.  The  best  editionof  Aratus,  is  that  of 
Buhle,  Lifts.  1793. — 1801,  vols.  8  vo.]  Cic. 
de  JVat.  D  2,  c.  1. — P  us  1,  c.  2.—  Ov  d. 

Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  26 - The  son  of  Cli- 

nias,  was  born  at  Sicvon  in  Achaia.  [B. 
C.  272  ]  When  he  was  but  seven  years 
of  age,  his  father,  who  held  the  government 
of  Sicvon,  was  assassinated  by  Abantidas, 
who  made  himself  absolute.  Aftet  some  re 
volutions,  the  sovereignty  came  into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered 
to  restore  his  country  to  liberty.  He  was  so. 
jealous  of  tyrannical  power,  that  he  e\  en  de 
stroyed  a  picture  which  was  the  representa 
tionofa  ivrant.  He  joined  the  republic  of 
Sicyon  to  the  Achxan  league,  which  he 
strengthened,  by  m  iking  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Corinthians,  and  with  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt.  He  was  chosen  chief  commander 
of  tile  forces  of  the  Aclixans,  and  drove  away 
the  Macedonians  from  Athens  and  Corinth. 
He  made  war  against  the  Spartans,  but  was 
conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  king  Cleo 
menes.  To  repair  the  losses  he  had  sustain¬ 
ed,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  Antigonus, 
Doson,  and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from 
Sparta,  who  fie  I  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed 
himself  The  ALtolians  soon  after  attacked 
the  Ar.hxans  ;  and  Aratus,  to  support  his 
character,  was  obliged  to  call  to  his  aid  Phi¬ 
lip,  king  of  Macedonia.  His  friendship  with 
this  new  ally  did  not  long  continue.  Phili. 
showed  himself  cruel  and  oppressive  ;  and 
put  to  death  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Ac  hx 
ans,  and  even  seduced  the  wife  of  the  son  of 
Aratus.  Aratus,  who  was  now  advanced  m 
years,  showed  his  displeasure  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  society  and  friendship  of 
Philip,  But  this  rupture  was  fatal.  Philip 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  Aratus, 
and  therefore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to 
be  poisoned.  Some  days  before  his  death, 
Aratus  was  observed  to  spit  blood  ;  and 
when  apprised  of  it  by  his  friends,  he  replies, 

“  Such  are  the  rewards  which  a  con'nex  on 
"ith  kings  will  produce,”  He  was  buried 
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with  great  pomp,  by  his  countrymen  ;  and" 
two  solemn  sacrifices  were  annually  made  to 
him,  the  first  on  the  day  that  he  ’  delivered 
Sicyon  fro  n  tyranny,  arid  the  second  on  the 
day  of  his  birth.  During  those  sacrifices, 
which  were  cailed  Arateia,  the  priests  wore  a 
ribbon  bespangled  with  white  and  purple 
spots,  and  the  public  school-master  walked 
in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  senators,  adorned  with  gar¬ 
lands.  Aratus  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  2i3.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Achxan  league,  much  commended  by  Poly¬ 
bius.  P'ut.invita. — Pans.  2,  c.  8 .-~Cic.de 
Offic.  2,  c.  23. — Strab-  14.— Are.  27,  c.  31— 
Polish.  2. 

A  h  axes,  [a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
issuing  from  Mons  Abus,  on  the  side  oppo» 
site  to  that  whence  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Euphrates  flows.  It  runs  east  until  it  meets 
the  mountains  which  separate  Armenia  from 
northern  Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north, 
and  after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  falls  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  It  is  now  the  Arras. - An¬ 

other  in  Persia,  running  by  Persepolis,  and 
falling  into  the  Medus,  now  Bend-Emir. 
Xenophon  calls  the  Chaboras  by  the  name  of 
A  raxes,  vid.  C/iaboras,  and  gives  the  name 
of  Phasis  to  the  Armenian  Araxes.  Xen. 
Anab.] 

A  kb  aces,  a  Mede  who  revolted  with  Be¬ 
lesis  against  Surdanapalus,  and  founded  the 
empire  of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian  power,  820  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  reigned  above  fifty  years,  and  was 
famous  for  the  greatness  of  his  undertakings, 
as  well  as  for  his  valour  Justin.  1,  c.  3. — 
Paterc  ' .  C.  6. 

Arbela,  ( orum )  now  Irbil,  [a  city  of 
Assyria  in  the  province  of  Adiabene,  east  of 
Ninus,  near  the  Zabata  or  Zub.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  this  riier  was  fought  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  of  Arbela,  between  Alexander  and 
Darias.  Oct.  2d  B  C.  31.  The  field  of 
battle  was  the  plain  of  Guugamela.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  being  an  obscure  place,  this 
conflict  was  named  after  Arbela.] 

Arbis,  [rid.  Aral  ius.] 

ArbuscOla,  an  actress  on  the  Roman 
stage,  who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  while  she  received  the  applauses  of  the 
knights.  Hor.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  77. 

AkcAdia,  a  country  in  the  middle  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  land, 
situate  between  Achaia,  Argolis,  [Laconia, 
Messenia,  and  Elis.]  It  received  its  name 
from  Areas  son  of  Jupiter,  and  was  ancient¬ 
ly  cailed  Drvmodes,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  oaks  (J^uc)  it  produced,  and  after¬ 
wards  Lycaonia  and  Pelasgia.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  been  much  celebrated  by  the  poets, 
and  was  famous  for  its  mountains.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  for  the  most  part  all  shep¬ 
herds,  and  able  musicians.  [They  were, 
a  bold  and  hardy  race,  living  at  first  in 
a  savage  state,  but  civilized  by  Pelasgus, 
the  founder  of  their  monarchy.  Ther 
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insulated  position,  enabled  them  to  retain 
their  simplicity  of  manners,  even  when 
the  surrounding  states  were  sunk  in  luxury. 
Pan  was  their  tutelary  deity,  and  often  in¬ 
voked  by  them  with  music  and  song.]  Strab. 
8 — Plin.  4,  c.  6. — Paus.  8,  c.  1,  2,  &c.. — 
A  then.  14- 

ArcadIus,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395,  [who 
at  his  death,  divided  the  empire  between  his 
two  sons,  giving  Arcadius,  the  eastern,  and 
Honorius  the  western  division.]  After  this 
separation  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  two 
powers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indif¬ 
ference  ;  and  soon  after,  their  indifference 
was  changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed 
to  hasten  their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  re  gn  of 
Arcadius,  Alaricus  attacked  the  western  em¬ 
pire,  and  plunde:  ed  Rome.  Arcadius  mar 
ried  Eudoxia,  a  bold,  ambitious  woman,  and 
died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  13  years,  in  which  he  bore  the  character 
of  an  effeminate  prince,  who  suffered  himself 
to  be  governed  by  favourites,  and  who  aban¬ 
doned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny  of  minis¬ 
ters,  while  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleasures  of 
a  voluptuous  court. 

Arcanum,  [an  estate  of  Cicero’s  bro¬ 
ther  near  Minturnas.]  Cic.  7,  ep.  ad  Ate 

10. 

Arcas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto.  He 
nearly  killed  his  mother,  whom  Juno  had 
changed  into  a  bear.  He  reigned  in  Pelas- 
gia,  which  from  him  was  c  lied  Arcadia,  and 
taught  his  subjects  agriculture,  and  the  art 
of  spinning  wood.  After  his  death,  Jupiter 
made  him  a  constellation,  with  his  mother 
As  he  was  one  day  hunting,  he  met  a  wood 
nymph,  who  begged  his  assistance,  because 
the  tree  over  which  she  presided,  and  on 
whose  preservation  her  life  depended,  was 
going  to  be  carried  away  by  the  impetuous 
torrent  of  a  river.  Areas  changed  the  course 
of  the  waters,  and  preserved  the  tree,  .nd 
married  the  nymph,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  Azan,  Aphidas,  and  Elatus,  among 
whom  he  divided  his  kingdom.  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  Azan  planted  colonies  in  Phrygia. 
Ahhidas  received  foi  his  share  Tegea,  which 
on  that  account  had  been  called  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  Aphidas  ;  and  Elatus  became  mas¬ 
ter  of  mount  Cyllene,  and  some  time  after 
passed  into  Phocis.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. —  Puffin. 
fab  155  and  176. — Afiullod.  3,  c.  8  — Strab. 

8- — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  470. - One  of  Ac- 

t  eon’s  dogs. 

[Arce,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  east  of  Tripo- 
lis,  where  Alexander  Severus  was  born.] 

Ap.cesilaus,  sonofBattus,  king  of  Gy¬ 
rene,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedi 
"ion,  and  died  B.  C.  575.  The  second  of  that 
name  died  B.  C.  55  .  Polyen.  ,  c.  41. — 

Herodot.  4,  c.  159. - One  of  Alexander’s 

generals,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the 
general  division  of  the  provinces  after  the 

king’s  death. - A  chief  of  Catana,  which 

he  betrayed  to  Dionysius  the  elder.  Diad. 
'  *  ■  ■■  A  philosopher  of  Pitace  in  iEcIia.  dis- 
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ciple  of  Polemon.  He  visited  Sardes  and 
Athens,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  middle 
academy,  as  Socrates  founded  the  ancient, 
and  Cameades  the  new  one.  [He  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  iiia  ntain,  that  vvhatev  er  certain- 
tv  there  may  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  every 
thing  is  uncertain  to  the  human  understand¬ 
ing  ]  He  acquired  many  pupils  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  teacher  ;  but  some  of  them  left  him 
for  Epicurus,  though  no  Epicurean  came  to 
him  ;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  say,  that 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  eunuch  of  a  man,  but 
Impossible  to  male  a  man  of  an  eunuch.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and  generaliv  divid¬ 
ed  his  time  among  the  pleasures  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  love,  reading,  and  the  table.  He  died  in 
his  75th  year,  B  G  241,  or  300,  according  to 
some.  Diog.  in  vita. — Persian.  3,  v.  8. — 
Cic.  de  i'in'b. 

Arch.eS.nax  of  Mitylene  was  intimate 
with  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  forti¬ 
fied  Sigaeum  with  a  wall  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Troy.  Strab.  13. 

ArchagXthus,  son  of  Archagathus,  was 
slain  in  Africa  bv  his  soldiers,  B.  C.  285  He 
poisoned  his  grandfather  Agathocles,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  Diod.  20. — Justin.  21,  c.  5, 
See.  say  s  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Arche- 
silaus 

ArchegEtes,  [a  surname  of  Hercules,  in 
the  island  oi  Malta,  whither  his  worship  was 
brought  from  Tyre.  The  same  title  was 
also  given  to  Appollo.] 

Archelaus  a  name  common  to  some 
kings  of  Cappadocia.  One  of  them  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Sylla,  for  assisting  iWith'ridates. — 
A  person  of  that  name  married  Berenice,  and 
made  himself  king  of  Egpt ;  a  dignity  he  en¬ 
joyed  only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the 
s  ldiers  of  Gabmius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been 
made  priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey-  His 
grandson  was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by 
Antony,  whom  he  assisted  at  Actium,  and  he 
maintained  iiis  independence  under  Augustus, 

till  ib  -rius  perfidiously  destroyed  him. - 

A  king  of  Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Perdiccas  the  second  :  as  he  was  but 
a  natural  child,  lie  killed  the  legitimate  heirs 
to  gain  the  kingdom.  He  proved  h.niself  to 
be  a  great  monarch:  he  was  at  last  killed  by 
one  of  his  favourites,  because  lie  had  promised 
him  his  (laughter  in  marriage,  and  given  her 
to  another  after  a  reign  of  3  years.  He  pat¬ 
ronized  the  poet  Euripides.  Diod.  i4. — Jus¬ 
tin  7.  c.  4 — AEliun.  V.  H.  2,  8,  12,  14.— A 
king  o;  the  Jews,  [son  of  Herd  the  Great.] 
Ho  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of  Arche¬ 
laus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.  Augustus  banished  him 
1  r  his  cruelties,  to  Vienna,  [or  Vienne,  in 

Gaul]  where  he  died.  Dn.  - A  king  of 

Lacedaemon,  son  of  Agesilaus.  He  reigned 
42  years  with  Charilaus,  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  family.  H  rodot .  7.  c.  204. — Paus.  3, 

c.  5. - A  general  of  Antigonus  the  younger, 

appointed  governor  of  Acrocorinthus  with 
the  philosopher  Persaeus.  Poly&n.  6,  c.  2. 
—A  celebrated  general  of  Mithridates- 
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against  Sylla.  Id.  8,  c.  8.— A  philosopher 
[bom  either  at  Miletus  or  Athens,]  son  of 
Apollodorus,  and  successor  to  Anaxagoras 
He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates,  and  was  call 
ed  Physicus,  [from  the  celebrity  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Anaxago 
ras  respecting  natural  bodies.]  He  supposed 
that  heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  ali 
things.  [In  ethics,  his  fundamental  principle 
was  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  but  that  it  resulted 
from  positive  institution,  and  consequently 
that  all  actions dre  indifferent  till  human  laws 
declare  them  to  be  good  or  evil.]  Cic.  Tusc. 
3.—Diog.  in  vita  — Augustin,  dc  civ.  Pei,  8. 
A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the  age  of  Claudius. 
He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Homer,  a  piece  of 
sculpture  highly  admired,  and  said  to  have 
been  discovered  under  ground  A.  D.  1658. 

_  ArchemXchus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  pub¬ 
lished  an  history  of  Euboea.  Athen.  6. 

ArchemQrus,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lycur- 
gus,  king  ofThrace,  by  Eurydice,  was  brought 
up  by  Hypsipyle,  queen  of  Lemnos,  who  had 
fled  to  Thrace,  and  was  employed  as  nurse  in 
the  king’s  family.  Hypsipyle  was  met  by 
the  army  of  Adrastus,  who  was  going  against 
Thebes ;  and  she  was  forced  to  show  them  a 
fountain  where  they  might  quench  their 
thirst.  To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she 
put  down  the  child  on  the  grass,  and  at  her 
return  found  him  killed  by  a  serpent.  The 
Greeks  were  so  afflicted  at  this  misfortune, 
that  they  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Ar- 
chemorus,  which  were  called  Nemsean,  and 
king  Adrastus  inlisted  among  the  combatants, 
and  was  victorious.  Apollod.  2  and  5. — 
Pans.  3,e.  48 .—Stat.  T/ieb.  6. 

ArcheptolEmus,  son  of  Iphitus,  king  of 
Elis,  went  to  the  T rojan  war,  and  fought 
against  the  Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near 
Hector,  he  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Tela¬ 
mon.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  128. 

ArchestrXtus,  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pie¬ 
ces  were  first  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Plut.  in  Arist. - A  follower  of  Epi¬ 

curus,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  commendation 
of  gluttony. 

ArchIas,  a  Corinthian  descended  from 
Hercules.  He  founded  Syracuse  B.  C. 
732.  Being  told  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice 
of  health  or  riches,  he  chose  the  latter. 
Dionys.  Hal.  2 _ A  poet  of  Antioch,  inti¬ 

mate  with  Lucullus,  [Metellus  Catulus  Cras- 
sus,  and  other  persons  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  rank  and  character  at  Rome,  whither 
he  came  in  the  consulship  of  Marius  and  Ca¬ 
tulus,  B.  C-  102.]  He  obtained  the  rank  and 
name  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of 
Cicero,  who  defended  him  in  an  elegant  ora¬ 
tion,  when  his  enemies  had  disputed  his  pri¬ 
vileges  of  citizen  of  Rome.  He  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  began  another  con¬ 
cerning  Cicero’s  consulship,  both  are  now 
lost.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are  preserved  in 

the  Anthologia.  Cic. pro  Arch. - A  pole- 

march  of  Thebes,  assassinated  in  the  conspi¬ 
racy  of  Pelopidas,  which  he  could  have  pre- 
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vented,  if  he  had  not  deferred  to  the  morrow 
the  reading  of  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Archias  the  Athenian  high-priest,  and 
which  gave  him  information  of  his  danger. 

Plut.  in  Pelop. - A  high-priest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  with  the  pole- 

march  of  the  same  name.  Id.  ibid. - A 

Theban  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery,  and  pu¬ 
nished  according  to  the  law,  and  tied  to  a  post 
in  the  public  place,  for  which  punishment  he 
abolished  the  oligarchy.  Aristot. 

ArchibiXdes.  a  philosopher  of  Athens, 
who  affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans, 
and  was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  mea¬ 
sures  of  Phocion.  Plut.  in  Phoc. - An  am  - 

bassador  to  Byzantium,  &c.  Polycen.  4,  c 
44. 

Archi'bIus,  the  son  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy. 

ArchidamIa,  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who 
on  account  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes 
restored  him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  prisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the 
celebration  of  their  festivals.  Pans,  4,c.  17. 
- A  daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  that  her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were 
debating  whether  they  should  send  away 
their  women  to  Crete  against  the  hostile  ap¬ 
proach  of  Pyrrhus,  seized  a  sword,  and  ran 
to  the  senate-house,  exclaiming  that  the  wo¬ 
men  were  as  able  to  fight  as  the  men.  Upon 
this  the  decree  was  repealed.  Plut.  in  Pyrr. 
— Polyten.  8,  c.  8. 

ArchidXmus,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Anax- 

idamus, succeeded  by  Agasicles - Another, 

grandson  of  Leotychidas,  by  his  son  Zeuxida- 
inus.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  Plistoanax.  He 
conquered  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and 
privately  assisted  the  Phocians  in  plundering 
thetempieof  Delphi.  He  was  called  to  the 
aid  of  Tarentum  against  the  Romans,  and 
killed  there  in  a  battle,  after  a  reign  of  23 

years.  Diod.  16. — Xenoph. - Another,  who 

conquered  the  Helots,  [who  had  made  an  in¬ 
surrection  after  a  violent  earthquake.]  Diod. 
11. A  son  of  Agesilaus,  who  led  the  Spar¬ 
tan  auxiliaries  to  Cleombrotus  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  [in  which  action  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  and  lost  his  life.] 

ArchidEmus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who 
willingly  exiled  himself  among  the  Parthians. 
Plut.  de  exil. 

Archidium,  a  city  of  Crete,  named  after 
Archidius,  son  ofTegeates.  P>  us.  8,  c.  53. 

AKCHiGALLus,the  high-priest  of  Cybele’s 
temple,  [always  chosen  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families.]  vid.  Galli. 

Archigenes,  a  physician,  born  at  Apa- 
mea,  in  Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Do- 
mitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  [He  is  highly  commend¬ 
ed  by  Galen,  and  appears  to, have  been  in  high 
repute  from  the.frequent  and  honourable  men¬ 
tion  of  his  name  in  Juvenal.  He  wrote  on 
Pharmacy,  on  local  affections,  on  the  cure  of 
chronic  diseases,  &c.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  remain.]  Jttv -  6,  v,  235. 
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Archilochus,  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was 
the  first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses. 
He  had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Ly 
cambes,  and  had  received  promises  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  the  father  gave  her  to  another, 
superior  to  the  poet  in  rank,  and  fortune  ;  up¬ 
on  which  Archilochus  wrote  such  a  bitter  sa¬ 
tire,  that  Lycambes  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despair.  The  Spartans  condemned  his  verses 
on  accouut  of  their  indelicacv,  and  banish¬ 
ed  him  from  their  city  as  a  petulant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  citizen.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry 
remain,  which  display  vigour  and  animation, 
boldness  and  vehemence  in  the  highest  degree, 
from  which  reason  perhaps  Cicero  calls  viru¬ 
lent  edicts,  Archilochia  edicta.  [The  invention 
of  iambic  verse  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  also 
of  Epodes ;  he  is  generall)  ranked  among 
the  first  victors  at  the  Pythian  Games.  The 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  Corax  of  Naxos,  by 
whom  he  was  killed,  was  expelled  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  though  the 
deed  was  done  in  open  war.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  flourished  about  742  B.  C.]  C 7c.  Tunc. 
1. —  Quintil.  10  c.  1. — Herodot.  1.  c.  1:. — He¬ 
rat.  art.  poet  v.  79 .—Athen,  1,  2,  &c. - 

A  son  of  Nestor,  killed  by  Memnon  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2, - A  Greek  his¬ 

torian  who  wrote  a  chronological  table  and 
other  works,  about  the  '  0th  or  30th  Olympiad. 

Archim£des,  a  famous  geometrician  of 
Syracuse,  [born  B.  C.  287,]  who  invented  a 
machine  of  glass  that  faithfully  represented 
the  motion  ot  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  When 
Marcellos,  the  Roman  consul,  besieged  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Archimedes  constructed  machines 
which  suddenly  raised  up  in  the  air  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  before  the  city, 
and  let  them  fall  with  such  violence  into  the 
water  that  they  sunk.  He  set  them  also  on 
fire  with  his  burning-glasses.  When  the 
town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general  gave 
strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Archi¬ 
medes,  and  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  who 
should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  pre¬ 
sence.  All  these  precautions  were  useless  ; 
the  philosopher  was  so  deeply  engaged  in 
solving  a  problem,  that  he  was  even  ignorant 
that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  town  ; 
and  a  soldier,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
killed  him,  because  he  refused  to  follow  him, 
B.  C.  12.  Marcellus  raised  a  monument 
over  him,  and  marked  upon  it  a  cylinder  and 
a  sphere;  [in  doing  this  he  fulfilled  a  wish 
which  Archimedes  had  expressed  in  his  life¬ 
time  to  a  friend,  that  a  sphere  and  a  cylin¬ 
der,  on  the  discovery  of  the  proportion  be 
tween  which  he  greatly  prided  himself,  might 
he  marked  upon  his  tomb.]  The  place  of  his 
interment  remained  long  unknown,  till  Cice¬ 
ro,  during  his  quxstorship  in  Sicily,  found  it 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded 
with  thorns  and  brambles.  Some  suppose 
that  Archimedes  raised  the  site  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Egypt,  and  began  those 
mounds  of  earth  by  means  of  which  commu- 
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nication  is  kept  from  town  to  town  during  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile.  [Diodorus  Siculus 
also  ascribes  to  him  the  invention  of  the  screw- 
pump,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.]  The  story  of  his  burning-glasses  had 
always  appeared  fabulous  to  some  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  till  the  experiments  of  Buffon  demon¬ 
strated  it  beyond  contradiction.  These  cele¬ 
brated  glasses  are  supposed  to  have  been 
reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  their  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow¬ 
shot.  The  manner  in  which  he  discovered 
how  much  brass  a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with 
gold  in  making  a  golden  crown  for  the  king 
is  well  known.  [The  ardour  of  his  mind  in 
the  pursuit  of  science  is  fully  evinced  by  his 
famous  declaration  to  Hiero,  pronounced  in 
consequence  of  his  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  powers  of  the  lever,  Aoc  nev  kzitcv 
Koo-fxov  Kivucra.  “Give  mea  place  where  I  may 
stand,  and  I  will  move  the  earth.”]  Many  of 
his  works  are  extant,  especially  treatise;,  de 
sfihcera  Ik  cylindro,  circu/i  dimensio,  de  l ineis 
s/iiralibus ,  de  quadra  turd  fiar abates ,  de  nu- 
mero  arcnce,  Ike.  [The  best  edition  of  his 
works,  is  the  splendid  one  in  folio,  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  1792.  It  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Joseph  Torelli  of  Verona.  A  valu¬ 
able  appendix  is  added  by  the  Rev.  Abram 
Robertson,  of  Christ- Church  College,  Oxford, 
who  had  the  whole  care  of  the  edition.]  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  25.  De  JVut.  D.  2,  t.34. — Liv.  24, 
c.  34. — Quintil.  1,  c.  10. —  Vitruv.  9,  c.  3. — 
Polyb.  7.— -Plul.  in  Marcell.—- Pal.  Max. 
8,  c.7. 

ArchipelXgus,  a  part  of  the  sea  where 
islands  in  great  number  are  interspersed, 
such  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
lies  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
generally  called  Mare  iEgeum.  [Lempriere 
gives  the  term  Archipelagus,  as  latinized  by 
Hoffman,  It  is,  however,  a  modern  Greek 
word,  Archijielago.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  original  modern  term,  be  Agro 
P dago  or  Agio  Pelago  ;  the  former  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  word  TEgtEum.  the  latter  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  sanctity  of  the  monasteries  on 
Mount  Athos  and  in  the  islands.  The  vul¬ 
gar  error  of  deriving  it  from  and  n-sxa- 
yo;,  is  well  known.] 

Archippe,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fu- 
cinus.  Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Archippus,  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom 
perhaps  the  town  of  Archippe  received  its 
name.  Virg.  TEn.  7,  v.  752. - A  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Thebes,  pupil  to  Pythagoras. - A 

comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose  eight  come¬ 
dies  only  one  obtained  the  prize. - A  phi¬ 

losopher  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

ArchItis,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshipped 
on  mount  Libanus. 

Archon,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  who 
received  the  province  of  Babylon,  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  division  after  the  king’s  death.  Diod.  18. 

Archontes,  the  nameof  the  chief  magis¬ 
trates  of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  were 
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descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free 
citizens  of  the  republic  for  three  generations. 
They  were  also  to  be  without  deformity  in 
all  the  parts  and  members  of  their  body,  and 
were  obliged  to  produce  testimonies  of  their 
dutiful  behaviour  to  their  parents,  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  they  had  rendered  their  country,  and 
the  competency  of  their  fortune  to  support 
their  dignity.  They  took  a  solemn  oath,  that 
they  would  observe  the  laws,  administer  jus¬ 
tice  with  impartiality,  and  never  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  corrupted.  If  they  ever  receiv¬ 
ed  bribes,  they  were  compelled  by  the  laws  to 
:  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi,  a  statue  of  gold 
of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  They  all 
had  the  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with 
death.  The  chief  among  them  was  called 
Archon  ;  the  year  took  its  denomination  from 
!  him  ;  he  determined  all  causes  between  man 
and  wife,  and  took  care  of  legacies  and  wills  ; 

!  he  provided  for  orphans,  protected  the  in¬ 
jured,  and  punished  drunkenness  with  un 
common  severity.  If  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  intoxicated  during  the  time  of  his  office, 

;  the  misdemeanor  was  punished  with  death. 

!  The  second  of  the  archons  was  called  Basi- 
leus  ;  it  was  his  office  to  keep  good  order, 
and  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the 
families  of  those  who  were  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  gods.  The  profane  and  the 
impious  were  brought  before  his  tribunal  ; 
and  he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  He  assisted  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Eleusmian  festivals,  and  other  religious 
ceremonies.  His  wife  was  to  be  [a  citizen  of 
the  whole  blood  of  Athens,]  and  of  a  pure 
and  unsullied  life.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among 
them  without  his  crown.  The  Polemarch , 
was  another  archon  of  inferior  dignity.  He 
had  the  care  of  all  foreigners,  and  provided 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  from  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  families  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 
[But  because  these  three  magistrates,  were 
often,  by  reason  of  their  youth,  not  so  well 
skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  coun¬ 
try  as  might  have  been  wished,  that  they 
might  not  be  left  wholly  to  themselves,  they 
•were  each  accustomed  to  make  choice  of 
two  persons  of  age,  gravity,  and  reputation, 
to  sit  with  them  on  the  bench  and  assist  them 
•with  their  advice.  These  they  called  n*gs- 
Jgca  or  assessors,  and  obliged  them  to  under¬ 
go  the  same  probation  as  the  other  magis-1 
trates.]  The  six  other  archons  were  called 
by  one  common  name,  Thesmothetce,  and  re¬ 
ceived  complaints  against  persons  accused  of 
impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour.  [Indict¬ 
ments  betore  the  Thesmothetse  were  in  writ¬ 
ing  ;  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Basi'.eus,  they  were 
by  word  of  mouth.]  !  hey  settled  all  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  citizens,  redressed  the 
wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade  any  laws  to 
be  enforced  but  such  as  were  conducive  to 
the  safety  of  the  state.  These  officers  of 
state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of  king  Co- 
drus ;  their  power  was  originally  for  life,  but 
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afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
last  to  one  year.  After  some  time,  the  qua¬ 
lifications  which  were  required  to  be  an  ar¬ 
chon  were  not  strictly  observed.  Adrian,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner ; 
and  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 
Plutarch.  The  perpetual  archons,  after  the 
death  of  Codrus,  were  Medon,  whose  office 
began  B.  C.  1070  ;  Acastus,  1050 ;  Archip- 
pus,  1014;  Thersippus,  995  ;  Phorbas,  954; 
Megacles,  923  ;  Diognetus,  895  ;  Pherceles, 
865,  Ariphron,  46  ;  Thespieus,  268  ;  Aga- 
mestor,  79 9  ;  iEschylus,  798  ;  Alcmseon, 
756  ;  after  whose  death  the  archons  were  de¬ 
cennial,  the  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who 
began  754  ;  ASsimedes,  744;  Clidicus,  734; 
Hippomenes,  724 ;  Leocrates,  714;  Apsan- 
der,  704;  Eryxias,  69  ;  after  whom  the  of¬ 
fice  became  annual,  and  of  these  annual  ar¬ 
chons  Creon  was  the  first.  Aristo/ih.in  JVub. 
C3*  Avib. — Piut.  Sympos.  1. — Demost. — Pol¬ 
lux. — Lysias. 

Archytas,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  Agriculture.  Diog _ 

The  son  of  Hestiseus  of  Tarentum,  was  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  an 
able  astronomer  and  geometrician.  [He 
flourished  about  400  B.  C.  Among  his  dis¬ 
ciples  were  Philolaus,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato. 
In  such  high  estimation  did  his  countrymen 
hold  him  for  wisdom  and  valour,  that  he  was 
chosen  seven  times  general  of  their  armies 
and  governor  of  Tarentum,  contrary  to  an 
express  law.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  him  the  “  Ten  Categories” 
and  many  of  his  ethical  principles  and  max¬ 
ims.  He  invented  the  screw,  crane,  various 
hydraulic  machines,  a  flying  pigeon  or  a 
winged  automaton  of  wood,  8cc.  He  perish¬ 
ed  in  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 
His  only  remaining  work  is  a  treatise  on  the 
universe,  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Venice  1571,  in  8vo.]  Hora  .  1,  od.  28.— 
Cic.  3,  de  Oral. — Diog.  in  Vit. 

4rcit£nens,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apol¬ 
lo,  from  his  bearing  a  bow,  with  which,  as 
soon  as  born,  he  destroyed  the  serpent  Py¬ 
thon.  Virg.  JEnA,  v.75. 

ArctInus,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  have 
been  pupil  to  Homer.  Diony.  Hal.  1. 

Arctophylax,  a  star  near  the  great  bear, 
called  also  Bootes.  Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  2,  c 
42. 

Arctos,  a  mountain  near  Propontis,  inha¬ 
bited  by  giants  and  monsters. - Two  celes¬ 

tial  constellations  near  the  north  pole,  com¬ 
monly  called  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were 

made  constellations.  Virg.  G.  1. — Aratus. _ 

Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107- 

Arctgrits,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the 
great  bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  to  portend  great  tempests. 
Horat.  3,  od.  1.  The  name  is  derived  from 
its  situation,  ursus,  ovj*  cauda. 

ArdXlus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He 
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gave  it  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  account 
have  been  called  Ardalides  and  Ardalotides, 
Paus.  2,  c.  31. 

ArdaxAnus,  a  small  river  of  Illyricum. 
near  Lissus.  Polyb. 

ArdEa,  formerly  Ardua,  a  town  of  Latium 
'near  the  coast,  south-east  of  Lavinium,]  built 
according  to  some,  by  a  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli 
[at  the  time  of  iEneas’s  arrival  in  Italy,  and 
was  governed  by  Turnus.]  Tarquin  the 
Proud  was  pressing  it  with  a  siege,  when  his 
son  ravished  Lucretia.  A  road  called  Arde- 
atna ,  branched  from  the  Appian  road  to  Ar- 
dea.  [The  Romans  established  a  colony  here 
A.  U.  C.  311.  It  is  now  called  Ardia. ]  C. 
.Yep.  in  Attic.  14. — Liv.  1,  c.  57, 1.  ,  c.  71. 1. 
4,  c.  9,  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  412. —  Ovid. 
Met,  14,  v.  573. — Strab.5. 

Ardiiei,  a  people  [of  Dalmatia]  in  Illyri¬ 
cum,  whose  capital  was  called  Ardia.  St  rad. 

[Ardiscus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into 
the  Hebrus  at  Adrianopolis.  Now  the  Arda.~\ 

Ar  duenna,  Sylva,  now  Ardennes,  [a  for¬ 
est  of  Gaul,  the  longest  in  that  country,  reach¬ 
ing,  according  to  Caesar,  from  theRhenus  and 
the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to  those  of  the 
Nervii,  upwards  of  50  miles  in  length. 
Others  make  the  extent  much  larger.  If  it 
covered  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space 
between  the  countries  of  the  Treveri  and 
Nervii  it  would  greatly  exceed  50  miles. 
The  ground  is  now  in  many  places  cleared 
and  cities  built  upon  it.  It  is  divided  into 
four  districts.  Its  chief  town  is  Mezieres.] 
Tacit.  8. — Ann.  c.  42. — Css.  bell.  Gall.  6,  c. 
29. 

Arduine,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among 
the  Gauls  ;  represented  with  the  same  attri¬ 
butes  as  the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Ardvs,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  -5. 

ArelAtum,  [a  town  of  the  Salyes  oi_  the 
cast  side  of  the  Rhodanus  at  the  place  where 
t  divides  itself  into  three  branches,  not  far 
from  its  mouth.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a 
commercial  emporium,  and,  according  to 
Pomponius  Mela,  it  was  one  of  the  ncnest 
cities  m  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  called 
Arelas  Sextanorum,  from  being  built  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion,  conducted  thi¬ 
ther  as  colonists  by  the  father  of  Tiberius.  It 
is  now  Aries. j  Slrab,  4. — Mela,  3.  c.  5. 

Arellius,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Aren e,  a  city  of  Messenia,  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  [Stephanus  of  Byzantium  mentions 
two  cities  of  this  name,  one  in  Messenia,  and 
the  other  in  Tnphylian  Elis.]  Homer.  II.  2- 

A  Ren  A  cum,  a  rortifie.i  place  on  the  Rhine 
in  the  territories  of  the  Batavi,  not  far  from 
where  the  river  separates  to  form  the  Vaha- 
lis.  It  is  now,  according  to  D’Anville,  Aert  or 
Aerth ,  but  Mannert  is  in  favour  of  Man- 
kem.~\  Tacii.  Hist.  5,  c.  2  . 

\ rfopagIT/V .  the  judges  of  the  Areopa- 
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gus,  a  seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near 
Athens,  whose  name  derived  from  A$t- 
cc  rra-y®1  the  hill  of  Mars,  because  Mars 
was  the  first  who  was  tried  there,  for  the 
murder  of  Hallirhotius,  who  had  offered  vio¬ 
lence  to  his  daughter  Alcippe.  Some  say 
that  the  place  received  the  name  of  Areo¬ 
pagus,  because  the  Amazons  pitched  their 
camp  there,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their 
progenitor  Mars,  when  they  besieged 
Athens ;  and  others  maintain,  that  the  name 
was  giv  en  t«  the  place,  because  Mars  is  the 
god  of  bloodshed,  >\ai  ,  and  murder,  which 
were  generally  punished  by  that  court.  The 
time  in  which  this  celebrated  seat  of  justice 
was  instituted,  is  unknown.  Some  suppose 
that  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  first 
established  it,  while  others  give  the  credit  of 
it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  judges  that  composed  this  august  as¬ 
sembly,  is  not  known.  They  have  been  li¬ 
mited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  51,  and  some¬ 
times  to  a  greater  number.  The  most  wor¬ 
thy  and  religious  of  the  Athenians  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  members,  and  such  archons  as  had 
discharged  their  duty  with  care  and  faithful¬ 
ness.  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  this 
observance  was  often  violated,  and  we  find 
some  of  their  members  of  loose  and  debauch¬ 
ed  morals.  If  any  of  them  were  convicted 
of  immorality,  if  they  were  seen  sitting  at  a 
tavern,  or  had  used  any  indecent  language, 
they  were  immediately  expelled  from  the  as- 
sembly,  and  held  in  the  greatest  disgrace, 
though  the  d.gnity  of  a  judge  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus  always  was  'for  life.  The  Areopagites 
took  cognizance  of  murders,  impiety,  and  im¬ 
moral  behaviour,  and  particularly  of  idleness, 
which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice. 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had 
the  management  of  the  public  treasury ; 
they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  virtu¬ 
ous,  and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
such  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or 
slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
They  always  sat  in  the  open  air,  because  they 
took  cognizance  of  murder ;  and  by  their 
laws  it  was  not  permitted  for  the  murderer 
and  his  accuser  to  be  both  under  the  same 
roof.  This  custom  also  might  originate  be¬ 
cause  the  persons  of  the  judges  were  sacred, 
and  they  were  afraid  of  contracting  pollution 
by  conv  ersing  in  the  same  house  with  men 
who  had  been  guilty  of  shedding  innocent 
biood.  They  always  heard  causes  and  pass¬ 
ed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might  not 
be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the"  plaintiff  or 
of  the  defendant  by  seeing  them.  Whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest 
eloquence  should  charm  their  ears,  and  cor¬ 
rupt  their  judgment.  Hence  arose  the  most 
just  and  most  impartial  decisions,  and  their 
sentence  was  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  equally' 
convinced  of  its  justice.  The  Areopagites 
generally  sat  on  the  27th,  8th,  and  e9th  day 
of  every  month,  [Rut  if  anv  business  ha’i- 
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pened  which  required  despatch,  they  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  royal  portico,  b*tikuh  Jtm.] 
Their  authority  continued  in  its  original  state, 
till  Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance 
among  them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  conse¬ 
quence,  anti  destroy  their  power.  From  that 
time  the  morals  of  the  Athenians  were  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  the  Areopagites  were  no  longer 
conspicuous  for  their  virtue  and  justice  ;  and 
when  they  censured  the  debaucheries  of  De 
metrius,  one  of  the  family  of  Phalereus,  he 
plainly  told  them,  that  if  they  wished  to 
make  a  reform  in  Athens,  they  must  begin  at 
home. 

AreopXgus,  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens,  vid.  Areopagita:. 

AresthXnas,  a  countryman,  whose  goat 
suckled  iEsculapiu'-..  when  exposed  by  his 
mother.  Paus.  2,  c.  26. 

ArestorIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
hundred  eyed  Argus,  as  son  of  Areastor. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  584. 

ArEte,  the  mother  of  Aristippus,  the 

philosopher.  Laert.  2. - A  daughter  of 

Dionysius,  who  married  Dion.  She  was 

thrown  into  the  sea.  Piut.  in  Dion _ A 

female  philosopher  of  Gyrene,  B-  C,  3  . 

ArEta,  daughter  of  Rhexenor,  descend¬ 
ed  from  Neptune,  who  married  her  uncle, 
Alcinous,  by  whom  she  bad  Nausicaa.  Ho- 
mb\  Od.  7  and  8. — Afio/lud.  1. 
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her  also  under  the  sea,  and  rose  also  in  Orty- 
gia;  so  that,  as  mythologists  relate,  what¬ 
ever  is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  rises 
again  after  some  time,  in  the  fountain  Are¬ 
thusa  near  Syracuse.  Vid.  Alfiheus. —  Ovid. 

Met.  5,  fab.  10. — Athm.  7. —Paus. - A  Jake 

of  upper  Armenia,  near  the  fountains  oi'the 
Tigris.  [Accord  ng  to  Plinv,  it  exhaled  ni¬ 
trous  vapours.  P/in.  :■  c.  103.] 

[  AretIni,  a  people  of  Etruria,  below 
tue  Arnus,  divided  into  three  classes,  Veteres, 
Jidentes,  and  Jul.ienses.  Their  towns  were, 
Arretium  Vetus,  now  Arrro.  Arretium 
Fidens,  now  Castiglione  Aretino,  and  Arre¬ 
tium  Ju’ium,  now  Giovi.] 

ArEus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrota- 
tus,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus. 
He  assisted  Athens  when  Antigonus  besieg¬ 
ed  it,  and  died  at  Corinth.  Paus.  3,c.6 _ Plul. 

- — -A  king  ot  Sparta,  woo  succeeded  his 
fataer  Acrotatus  2d,  and  was  succeeded  by 

his  son  Leonidas,  son  ot  Cleonymus. - A 

philosopner  of  Alexandria,  intimate  with  Au¬ 
gustus  Sueton. 

Argeus.  A  son  of  Perdiecas,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedo¬ 
nia.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. - A  mountain  of  Cap- 

•oadocia,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  [and 
so  lofty,  that  from  its  summit,  accord  me;  to 


- .  - - — a .  the  ancient  writers,  both  the  Euxine,  and 

Aret.eus,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia.  [He  I  Mediterranean  seas  might  be  seen.  It  is  now 
practised  medicine  at  Rome,  but  at  what  called  Argeh  Dag ,  and  at  its  foot  stood  Ma- 
Deriod  is  uncertain.  Drobablv  between  rhp  zaca.  the  canital  ot  r.unnarWio  r a *;  i  i , .  tho 


i  - /  -  ”  ■ 

period  is  uncertain,  probably  between  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Adrian.  He  was  a 
bold  and  decisive  practitioner.  His  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us  imper¬ 
fect,  are  held  in  high  estimation.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  1735. 
fol.] 

Aretaphila,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a 
priest  of  Gyrene.  Nicocrates  murdered  her 
husband  to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was 
so  attached  to  Melanippus,  tnat  she  endea- 
ed  to  poison  Nicociates,  and  at  last  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated  by  his  brother  Lysao-, 
der,  whom  she  married.  Lysander  proved! 
as  cruel  as  his  brother,  upon  which  Aretaphi 


zaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  called  in  the 
time  ot  I\ beaus,  Cssarea  ad  Argseum,  and 
now  Xai&arirh.']  L'/audian. 

Argathonius,  a  king  of  Tartessus,  who, 
ecor  li r.g  to  P/in.  7,  c.  48,  lned  120  years, 
and  300  according  to  Ital.  3,  v.  396. 

Argennum,  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  [near 
Halonessus, — also  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  on 
the  eastern  side,  now  Cafie  St.  A/essio.'] 
Argeus,  a  son  of  Perd:ccas,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia  who  obtained  the  kingdom  when  Amyn- 
tas  was  deposed  by  the  Illyrians.  Justin.  7 , 
c.  2. 

Arsi,  (Jilur.  masc.)  vid.  Argos. 

ArgIa,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married 


- - - - oi  rvurastus,  married 

la  ordered  mm  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. J Poly mces,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon 
Alter  this  she  retired  to  a  private  station.! tenderness.  When  he  was  killed  in  the  war 
Pint,  de  V  irtut,  Mu  ier. — Polyczn,  8,  c.  38.  jshe  buried  his  body  in  the  night,  against  the 
AretAles,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  an  his- {positive  orders  of  Creon,  for  which  nious 
tory  of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  is -j  action  she  was  punished  with  death.  Theseus 


lands.  Plut. 

Arethcsa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  and  one  of 
Diana’s  attendants.  As  she  returned  one  day 

from  hunting,  she  sat  near  the  Vipheus,  and - - 

bathed  in  the  stream.  The  god  of  the  river icapital 


r  *  'ic^cuj 

revenged  her  de*th  by  killing  Creon.  Hygin. 
f  ab  69  and  7 2. — Stat.  i  heb.  12.  vid.  Antigone 

and  Creon. - A  country  of  Peloponnesus, 

called  also  Argolis,  of  which  Argos  was  the 


was  enamoured  of  her,  and  he  pursued  her!  Argilus,  a  town  of  Thrace  at  the  mouth 
over  the  mountains  and  all  the  country,  whenjof  the  Stryinon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians. 
Arethusa,  ready  to  sink  underfatigue,  implor-  Thucyd.  c.  iu_ — Herodot.  7,  c.  11  j. 
ed  D.ann.  who  ArgixCse,  [small  islands  below  Lesbos, 

and  lying  oft  the  promontory  of  Cana,  or  Ca- 
ioni  in  iEolis.  They  were  rendered  famous  for 


ed  Diana,  who  changed  her  into  a  foun¬ 
tain.  The  Alpheus  immediately  mingled  his 

streams  with  hers,  and  Diana  opened  a  secret  ...  *  ,lCy  were  repuereu iamons  tor 

passage  under  the  earth  and  under  the  sea,!  the  victory  gained  near  them  by  the  Athenian 
where  hie  waters  ol  Arethusa  disappeared.! fleet  under  Conon,  over  that  of  the  Lacedie- 
and  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syra-  monians  in  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
ruse  in  Sicily.  The  river  Alpheus  followed  I  war,  B.  C.  406.  Of  these  three  islands,  the 
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largest  had  a  town  called  Arginusa.  They 
are  formed  of  a  white,  argillaceous  soil,  and 
from  that  circumstance  took  their  names, 
a^yivsut  shining  while,  feminine  agyavsss-o-a, 
contracted  *%yivovira.. 

Argiphontes,  a  surname  given  to  Mer¬ 
cury,  because  he  killed  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus,  bv  order  of  Jupiter,  [the  Argicide  ] 

ArgippEi,  a  nation  among  the  Sauroma- 
tians,  born  bald,  and  with  flat  noses.  [They 
lived  upon  the  fruit  of  a  tree  called  Ponticus, 
from  which,  when  ripe,  they  made  a  thick 
black  liquor  called  Aschy ,  which  they  drank 
clear  or  mixed  with  pnilk.  Of  the  husks 
they  prepared  a  kind  of  cake.]  Herodot.  4, 
c.  23. 

ArgIva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Sparta, 
consecrated  to  her  by  Eurydice,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  ot  Lacedaemon.  Pans.  4,  c.  13. —  Cirg. 
JEn.  3,  v.  547. 

ArgIvi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ar¬ 
gos  and  the  neighbouring  country  The  word 
is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  poets  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Argius,  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens. 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  49. 

Argo,  the  name  of  the  famous  ship  which 
carried  Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Col¬ 
chis,  when  they  resolved  to  recover  the  golden 
fleece.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Argo  has 
been  often  disputed.  Some  derive  it  from  Ar¬ 
gos,  the  person  who  first  proposed  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  who  built  the  ship.  Others 
maintain  that  it  was  built  at  Argos,  whence 
its  name  Cicero,  Tusc.  1,  c.  20,  calls  it  Ar¬ 
go.  because  it  carried  Grecians,  commonly 
called  Argives.  Died.  4,  derives  the  word  from 
which  signifies  swift.  Ptolemy  says, 
but  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the  ship,  and 
called  it  Argo,  after  a  son  of  Jason,  who  bore 
th&  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  had  50  oars. 
[It  could  not  however  have  been  a  very  large 
vessel  if  the  ancient  tradition  be  true,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which,  the  Argonauts  were  able  to  car¬ 
ry  it  on  their  backs  from  the  Danube,  to  the 
Adriatic.]  According  to  many  authors,  she 
had  a  beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of 
Dodona  by  Minerva,  which  had  the  power  of 
giving  oracles  to  the  Argonauts.  This  ship 
was  the  first  that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as 
some  report  After  the  expedition  was  finish¬ 
ed,  Jason  ordered  her  to  be  drawn  aground 
at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  consecrated  to 
the  god  of  the  sea.  The  poets  have  made 
her  a  constellation  in  heaven.  Jason  was 
killed  by  a  beam  which  fell  from  the  top,  as 
he  slept  on  the  ground  near  it.  Hygin.  fab. 
U,  A  P.2,  c.  37.-Catull.de  JYufit.  Pel.  & 
Tntt. —  Val.  Flue.  1,  v.  93,  &c. — Phccdr.A >, 
fab  6. — Seneca  in  Medea. — Ajiollon.  Argon. 
— Afiollod. — Cic.  de  A/at.  D. — Plin.  7,  c.  56. 
— Mardl.  1. 

ArgolTcus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis,  [now  the  Gulf  of  JVa/ioli .] 

Argoi.is  and  ArgIa,  a  country  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  between  Arcadia  and  the  iEgean 
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sea..  Its  chief  city  was  called  Argos.  [This 
ancient  kingdom  has  not  unaptly  been  term¬ 
ed  the  cradle  of  the  Greeks,  since  it  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  foreign  colonies  by  whom  they 
were  civilized,  and  it  became  the  theatre  of 
most  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  early  an¬ 
nals  of  Greece.] 

Argonautac,  a  name  given  to  those  an¬ 
cient  heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board 
the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis,  about  79  years  be¬ 
fore  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  1263  B.  C.  The 
causes  of  this  expedition  arose  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance  : — Athamas,  king  of 
T  hebes,  had  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  whom  he  divorced  to  marry  Ne- 
phele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus 
and  Helle.  As  Nephele  was  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas  repudiated 
her,  and  took  a  second  time  Ino,  by  whom 
he  had  soon  after  two  sons,  Learchus  and 
Melicerta.  As  the  children  of  Nephele  were 
to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth, 
Ino  conceived  an  immortal  hatred  against 
them,  and  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to 
be  visited  by  a  pestilence,  by  poisoning  all  the 
grain  which  had  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Up¬ 
on  this  the  oracle  was  consulted  ;  and  as  it 
had  been  corrupted  by  means  of  Ino,  the 
answer  was,  that  Nephele’s  children  should 
be  immolated  to  the  gods.  Phryxus  was  ap¬ 
prised  of  this,  and  he  immediately  embarked 
with  his  sister  Helle,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
/Eetes,  king  of  Colchis,  one  of  his  near  rela¬ 
tions.  In  the  voyage  Helle  died,  and  Phryx- 
us  arrived  safe  at  Colchis,  and  was  received 
with  kindness  ny  the  king.  The  poets  have 
embellished  the  flight  of  Phryxus,  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  he  and  Helle  fled  through  the  air  on 
a  ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece  and  wings, 
and  was  endowed  with  faculties  of  speech. 
Phis  ram,  as  they  say,  was  the  offspring  of 
Neptune’s  amours,  under  the  form  of  a  ram, 
with  the  nymph  Theophane.  As  they  were 
going  to  be  sacrificed,  the  ram  took  them  on 
Ins  back,  and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  air. 
On  their  way  Helle  was  giddy,  and  lell  into 
that  part  of  the  sea,  which  from  her  was 
called  the  Hellespont,  v,  hen  Phryxus  came 
to  Colchis,  he  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiier, 
or,  according  to  others,  to  Mars,  to  whom  he 
also  dedicated  the  golden  fleece.  He  soon 
after  married  Chalciope,  the  daughter  of 
Asetes  ;  but  his  father-in-law  envied  him  the 
possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  therefore 
to  obtain  it  he  murdered  him.  Some  time  after 
this  event,  when  Jason  the  son  of  TEson,  de¬ 
manded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown  which 
he  usurped  ( V id.  Belias,  Jason,  /Eson,) 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him, 
provided  he  avenged  the  death  of  their  com¬ 
mon  relation  Phrvxus,  whom  iEetes  had 
lately  murdered  in  Colchis.  Jason,  who  was 
in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious 
soul,  cheerfully  undertook  the  expedition, 
and  eriibarkfed  with  all  the  young  princes  of 
Greece  in  the  ship  Argo.  [The  Argo  took  her 
departure  from  Apheta;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinus  Pagasius  or  Pelasgicus,  The  modern 
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name  of  the  place  is  Fetio.]  They  stopped  at 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  they  remained 
two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race  of  men  from 
the  Lemnian  women,  who  had  murdered 
their  husbands.  ( vid.  Hypsipyle.)  After  they 
had  left  Lemnos,  they  visited  Samothrace, 
where  they  <  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  Cyzicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  Cyzicus  the  king  of  the  country-  The 
night  after  their  departure,  they  were  driven 
back  by  a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzi¬ 
cum,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  them  to 
be  their  enemies  the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attack¬ 
ed  them.  In  this  nocturnal  engagement  the 
slaughter  was  great,  and  Cyzicus  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  Jason,  who,  to  ex  iate  the 
murder  he  had  ignorantly  committed,  buried 
him  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  to  whom 
he  built  a  temple  on  mount  Dyndymus.  From 
Cyzicum  they  visited  Bebrycia,  otherwise 
called  Bithynia,  where  Pollux  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Amycus  king  of  the  country,  in 
the  combat  of  the  Cestus,  and  slew  him.  They 
were  driven  from  Bebrycia  by  a  storm,  to 
Salmydessa,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
they  delivered  Phineus,  king  of  the  place, 
from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies.  Phineus 
directed  their  course  through  the  Cyanean 
rocks  or  the  Symplegades,  ( vid.  Cyaneas,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  sea.  They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians, 
where  Lycus  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  their 
companions,  Idmon,  and  Tiphys  their  pilot. 
After  they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were 
driven  upon  the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they 
found  the  children  of  Phryxus,  whom  /Eetes 
their  grandfather  had  sent  to  Greece  to  take 
possession  of  their  father’s  kingdom.  From 
this  island  they  at  last  arrived  safe  in  /Ea, 
the  capital  of  Colchis.  Jason  explained  the 
causes  of  his  voyage  to  /Fetes  ;  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  he  was  to  recover  the  golden 
fleece,  were  so  hard,  that  the  Argonauts 
must  have  perished  in  the  attempt,  had  not 
Medea,  the  king’s  daughter,  fallen  in  love  with 
their  leader.  She  had  a  conference  with  Ja¬ 
son,  and  after  mutual  oaths  of  fidelity  in  the 
temple  of  Hecate,  Medea  pledged  herself  to 
deliver  the  Argonauts  from  her  father’s 
hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married  her  and 
carried  her  with  him  to  Greece.  He  was 
to  tame  two  bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of 
fire  and  smoke,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  plough 
made  of  adamant  stone,  and  to  plough 
a  field  of  two  acres  of  ground  never  be 
fore  cultivated.  After  this  he  was  to  sow 
in  the  plain  the  teeth  of  a  dragon,  from  which 
an  armed  multitude  were  to  rise  up,  and  to 
be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.  This  done,  he 
was  to  kill  an  ever- watchful  dragon,  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  on  which  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended.  All  these  la¬ 
bours  were  to  be  performed  in  one  day ;  and 
Medea’s  assistance,  whose  knowledge  of 
herbs,  magic  and  potions,  was  unparalleled, 
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easily  extricated  Jason  from  all  danger,  to 
the  astonishment  and  terror  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  of  /Eetes,  and  the  people  of 
Colchis,  who  had  assembled  to  be  spectators 
of  this  wonderful  action.  He  tamed  die  bulls 
with  ease,  ploughed  the  field,  sowed  the 
dragon’s  teeth,  and  when  the  armed  men 
v  prang  from  the  earth,  he  threw  a  stone  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  they  immediately 
turned  their  weapons  one  against  the  other, 
till  they  all  per  shed.  After  this  he  went  to 
the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchanted  herbs 
and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  given  him, 
he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtained 
the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail 
with  Medea.  He  was  soon  pursued  by  Ab- 
syrtus,  the  king’s  son,  who  came  up  to  them, 
and  was  se:zed  and  murdered  bv  Jason  and 
Medea.  The  mangled  limbs  of  Ahsyrtus 
were  strewed  in  the  way  through  which 
/Eetes  was  to  pass,  that  his  further  pursuit 
might  be  stopped.  After  the  murder  of  Ab- 
syrtus,  they  entered  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and 
by  pursuing  their  course  towards  the  left,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foolish  account  of  poets  who 
were  ,gnorantof  geography,  they  came  to  the 
island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  [The 
belief  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  that  there 
was  a  communication  between  the  Falus 
Maeotis  and  the  Oceanus,  or  earth-encom¬ 
passing  stream.  This  communication,  the 
old  poets  made  to  be  a  narrow  passage  or 
strait,  while  later  writers  made  it  the  river 
Tanais.  The  writer  of  the  Orphic  Argonauts 
makes  the  Argonauts  to  pass  up  the  Phasis 
into  the  Palus  Maoris,  thence  into  the  maia 
Oceanus,  and  thence  directing  their  course  to 
the  west,  they  come  to  the  British  isles  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  reach  at  last  the  columns 
ot  Hercules.]  Circe  iwormed  Jason,  that 
the  cause  of  all  his  calamities  arose  from  the 
murder  of  Absyrtus,  from  which  she  refused 
to  expiate  him.  Soon  after  they  entered  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
and  passed  the  straits  of  Chary  bdis  and  Scyl- 
la,  where  they  must  have  perished,  had  not 
Tethys,  the  mistress  of  Peleus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  delivered  them.  Thev  were  pre¬ 
served  from  the  Sirens  by  the  eloquence  of 
Orpheus,  aiid  arrived  in  the  island  of  the 
PhEeacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
winch  had  continued  their  pursuit  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that 
Medea  should  be  restored,  if  she  had  not 
been  actually  married  to  Jason  ;  but  the 
wile  of  Alcinous,  the  king  of  the  country, 
being  appointed  umpire  between  the  Col- 
chians  and  Argonauts,  had  the  marriage  pri¬ 
vately  consummated  by  night,  and  declared 
that  the  claims  ot  /Fetes  to  Medea  were  now 
>  oid.  F  rom  Phaacia  the  Argonauts  came 
to  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  whence  they  were 
driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  after  many  disasters, ,  at  last  came  in 
sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  from 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arriv¬ 
ed  safe  in  Thessaly.  The  impracticability  of 
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such  a  voyage  i9  well  known.  Apollonius 
Rhodms  gives  another  account  equally  im 
probable.  He  says,  that  they  sailed  from 
the  Euxine  up  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pursued  them  by 
entering  another  mouth  of  the  river.  After 
they  had  continued  thcir  voyage  for  some 
leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  earn  the  ship  Argo  across 
the  country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  f  150 
miles.  Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who 
had  pursued  the  same  measures,  and  con 
veyed  his  ships  in  like  manner  over  the  land. 
Absvrtus  was  immediately  put  to  de  th  ; 
and  soon  after  the  beam  of  Dodona  (vid. 
Argo,)  gave  an  oracle,  that  Jason  should 
never  return  home  if  he  was  not  previousl 
purified  of  the  murder.  Upon  this  they  sail¬ 
ed  to  the  island  of  /Ea,  where  Circe,  who 
was  the  sister  of  /Eetes,  expiated  him  with¬ 
out  knowing  who  he  was.  There  is  a  third 
tradition  which  maintains,  that  they  return¬ 
ed  to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  many 
places  of  Asia.  This  famous  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  of  the 
world ;  it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many 
writers,  and  among  others,  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo,  Apollodorus,  and  Justin  ; 
and  among  the  poets,  of  Onamacritus,  more 
generally  called  Orpheus.  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  Pindar,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  have  ex 
tensively  given  an  account  of  its  most  re¬ 
markable  particulars  The  number  of  the 
Argonauts  is  not  exactly  known.  Apol¬ 
lodorus  and  Diodorus  say  that  they  were  5  . 
Tzetzes  admits  the  number  of  50,  but  Apol¬ 
lodorus  mentions  only  45.  The  following  list 
is  drawn  from  the  various  authors  who  have 
made  mention  of  '  Ai  gonautic  expedition 
Jason,  son  of  iEson,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
chief  of  the  rest.  His  companions  were  Acas- 
tussnn  of  Pelias,  Actor  son  of  Hippasus,  Ad- 
metus  son  of  Pheres,  .Esculapius  son  of  Apol 
lo,  /Etalides,  son  of  Mercury  and  Eupoleme. 
A1  menus  son  of  Mars,  Amph’u-raus  son  of 
GEeleus,  Amphidamus,  sono;  Aleus,  Amphion 
son  of  Hv  perasius,  Anccus  a  son  of  Lj  curgus, 
and  another  of  the  same  name,  Areus,  Ar¬ 
gus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo,  A  gus  son  of 
Phryxus,  Armenus,  Ascalaphus  sou  of  Mars, 
Asterion  son  of  Cometes,  Asterius  son  of  Ne- 
leus,  Augeas  son  of  Sol,  Atalanta  daughter  of 
Schceneus,  disguised  in  a  man’s  dress,  Auto- 
lycus  son  of  Mercury,  Azorus,  Buphagu  , 
Butes  son  of  Teleon,  Calais  son  ol  Boreas, 
Canthus  son  of  Abas,  Castor  son  of  Jupiter, 
Ceneus  son  of  Elatus,  Cepheus  sni  >  i  Aleus, 
Cius,  Clytius,  and  Iphitus  sens  of  Eurytiius, 
Coronus,  Deucalion  son  of  Minos,  Echion  son 
of  Mercury  and  Antianira,  Ergynus  son  of 
Neptune,  Euphemus  son  of  Neptune  and 
Macionassa,  Eribotes,  Eun  alus  son  of 
Cisteus,  Eurydamas  and  Eurythion  sons 
of  Iras,  Eurytus  son  of  Mercury,  Glau- 
cus,  Hercules  son  of  Jupiter,  bias  son  of 
Aphareus,  Ialmenus  son  of  Mars,  Idmon  son 
Abas,  iolaus  son  of  Ipluclus,  lphiclus  son  ot 
Thestius,  lphiclus  son  of  Pinlacus,  iphis  son 
.98 
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of  Alector,  Lynceu9,  son  of  Aphareus,  Iritus 
sou  of  Naubolus,  Laertes  son  of  Arcesius, 
Laocoon,  Leodatus  son  of  Bias,  Leitus  son  of 
Actor,  Meleager,  son  of  CEneus,  Mencetius 
son  cf  Actor,  Mopsus  son  of  Ampliycus,  Nau- 
plius  son  ot  Neptune.  Neleus  the  brother  of 
Peleus,  Nestor  son  of  Neleus  Oileus  the  father 
of  Ajax  Orpheus  son  of  (Eager,  Palemon 
son  ot  ALtolus,  Peleus  and  T elamon  sons  of 
/Ear us,  Periclimenes  son  ofNeleus,  Peneleus 
son  of  Hipalmus,  Philoctetes  son  of  Pxan, 
Phlias,  Pollux  son  of  Jupiter,  Polyphe¬ 
mus  son  of  Elates,  Pceas  son  of  Thau- 
macus,  Phanus  son  of  Bacchus,  Phale- 
rus  son  of  Alcon,  Phocas  and  Priasus  sons  of' 
Ceneus  one  of  the  Lapithx  Talaus,  Tiphys 
son  of  Aginus,  Staphilus  son  of  Bacchus,  two 
of  the  name  of  Iphitus,  Theseus  son  of  ASgeus, 
with  his  friend  Pirithous.  Among  these  iEs- 
culapius  was  physician,  and  Tiphys  was  pilot. 
[Bryant  considers  the  account  of  the  Argo,  a 
manifest  tradition  from  the  ark  of  Noah.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  thinks  that  the  Argonautic  ex¬ 
pedition  w  as  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Greeks, 
during  the  intestine  divisions  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Amenophis  '>r  .Memnon,  to  persuade 
the  nations  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Euxine  to  revolt  from  Egypt, 
and  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  by  Sesostris. 
Many  consider  it  to  have  been  a  mere  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  Dr.  Gillies  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  prompted  merely  by  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  young  chieftains  of  Greece  to 
visit  foreign  parts  and  retort  on  their  inhabit¬ 
ants  the  injuries  whch  Greece  had  suffered 
from  strangers.  Be  the  cause,  however, 
what  it  may,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  soon  displayed  themselves  in  a  more 
rapid  progress  to  civilization  ] 

Argos,  ( sing.  neut.  if?  Argi ,  masc  filur  J 
an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Argclis  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  ab  ut  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
bay  called  Argolicus  sinus.  Juno  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  The  kingdom  of 
Argos  was  founded  by  Inachus  856  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  after  it  had  flou¬ 
rished  for  about  550  years  it  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  M\cenx.  Argos  was  built,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Euripides,  ifihig.  in  Aulid.  v-  152, 
534,  by  seven  cyclops  who  came  from  Syria. 
These  cyclops  were  not  Vulcan’s  workmen. 
The  nine  first  kings  ot  Argos  were  called 
Jnachides,  in  honour  of  the  founder.  Their 
names  were  Inachus,  Phoroneus,  Apis,  Ar¬ 
gus,  Chryasus,  Phorbas,  Triopas,  Stelenus 
and  Gelanor.  Gelanor  gave  a  kind  recep¬ 
tion  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  from  his 
kingdom  m  return  for  his  hospitality.  The 
descendants  ot  Danaus  were  called  Eeirdcs. 
Agamemnon  was  king  of  Argos  during  the 
Trojan  war ;  and  80  years  after  the  Heraclidx 
seized  the  Pelop<  nnesus,  and  deposed  the 
monarehs.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were 
called  Argivi  and  Argolici  ;  and  this  name 
has  been  often  applied  to  all  the  Greeks, 
without  distinction.  Plin.  7,  c.  56. — Paus.  2, 
c.  15,  &c.-  Horat.  1,  od.  7. — /Elian  F.  H.  9. 
c.  15. — Strab.  8. — Air  la,  i,  c.  i3,  &c.  1.  2.  c. 
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3- — Virg.  JEn.  1,  y.  40,  &c. - [A  city  of 

Acarnania,  called  Argos  Amphilochium,  at 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  fourfted  by  Amphilochus,  son  of 
Mnphiaraus.  According  to  others,  it  was 
founded  by  Alcmson,  and  called  after  his 
brother.  The  adjacent  country  bears  the 
name  of  Filoquia ,  at  the  present-day.] 
Argus,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  reigned  70 

years. - A  son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is 

often  called  Arestorides.  He  married  Isme 
ne,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus-  As  he  had 
an  hundred  eyes,  of  which  only  two  were 
asleep  at  one  time,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  Io, 
whom  Jupiter  had  changed  into  a  heifer ; 
but  Mercury,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  slew  him 
by  lulling  all  his  eyes  asleep  with  the  sound 
of  his  lyre.  Juno  put  the  eyes  of  Argus  on 
the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  bird  sacred  to  her. 
Moschus  Idyl. —  Ovid  Met.  1,  fab.  12  and  13. 
— Propert.l ,  v.  585,  8tc.  el.  3. — Afiollod.  1,  c. 

9,  1.  2,  c.  1. - A  son  of  Danaus,  who 

built  the  ship  Argo.  Id.  1  4. - A.  son 

of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  the  first  child  which 
the  father  of  the  gods  had  by  a  mortal. 
He  married  Evadne  the  daughter  of  Stry- 

mon.  Id.  145. - A  dog  of  Ulysses,  who 

knew  his  master  after  an  absence  ef  20 
years.  Homer.  Od.  17,  v.  300. 

Argylla,  an  ancient  name  of  Caere,  in 
Etruria.  Virg.  JEn.  7.  v.  652, 1.  8,  v.  478. 

Argynnis,  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she 
received  from  Argynnus,  a  favourite  youth 
of  Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Cephisus.  Profiert.  3,  el.  5,  v.  52. 

Argyra,  a  nymph  greatly  beloved  by  a 
shepherd  called  Selimnus.  She  was  chang¬ 
ed  into  a  fountain,  and  the  shepherd  into  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  whose  waters  make 
lovers  forget  the  object  of  their  affections. 

vid.  Selimnus.  Pans.  7,  c.  23. - A  city  of 

Troas. - Also  the  native  place  of  Diodorus 

Siculus,  in  Sicily. 

ArgyraspIdes,  Macedonian  soldiers  who 
received  this  name  from  their  silver  [buck¬ 
lers  or  bucklers  silvered.  According  to 
Quintus  Curtiusthey  formed  the  second  corps 
of  Alexander’s  army,  the  phalanx  being  the 
first.]  Curt.  4,  c.  13. 

A  R  gyre,  [a  country  of  India  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Ganges. - Also  a  town  of  India, 

and  the  metropolis  of  the  island  Jabadios  or 
Sumatra.  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Argentea, 
and  its  site  corresponds,  according  to  D’  An- 
ville  with  the  modern  As  hem.] 

[Argyripa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by 
Diomedes  after  the  T rojan  war,  and  called 
by  Polybius  Argifiana.  vid.  Arpi.] 

Aria,  a  country  of  Asia.  [It  was  properly 
a  particular  province,  but  the  name  was 
given  to  a  country  of  large  extent,  answering 
to  the  present  Khorasin,  comprising  several 
provinces,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Me¬ 
dia,  on  the  north  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia, 
on  the  east  by  Bactria,  and  on  the  south  by 
Carmaniaand  Gedrosia.  The  capital  was 
Artacoana,  now  Herat.]  Alt: la,  1,  c.  2, 1.  2,  c. 
7.— —The  wife  of  Psetus  Csecinna,  of  Pa- 
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dua,  a  Roman  senator  who  was  accused  of 
conspiracy  against  Claudius,  and  carried  to 
Rome  by  sea.  She  accompanied  him,  and  in 
the  boat  she  stabbed  herself,  and  presented 
the  sword  to  her  husband,  who  followed  her 
example.  Plin.  7. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  The¬ 
seus,  who  wras  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  and  gave  him  a 
clueof  thread,  by  which  he  extricated  him  self 
from  the  difficult  windings  of  his  confine¬ 
ment.  After  he  had  conquered  the  Mino¬ 
taur,  he  cari'ied  her  away  according  to  the 
promise  he  had  made,  and  married  her;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Naxos  he 
forsook  her,  though  she  was  already  preg¬ 
nant  and  repaid  his  love  with  the  mos- 
endearing  tenderness.  Ariadne  was  so  dis¬ 
consolate  upon  being  abandoned  by  Theseus, 
that  she  hung  herself,  according  to  some  ; 
but  Plutarch  says,  that  she  lived  many 
years  after,  and  had  some  children  by  Ona- 
rus,  the  priest  of  Bacchus.  According  to 
some  writers,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  The¬ 
seus  had  forsaken  her,  and  he  ga\  e  her  a 
crown  of  seven  stars,  which,  after  her  death, 
was  made  a  constellation.  The  Argives 
showed  Ariadne’s  tomb,  and  w'hen  one  of 
their  temples  was  repaired,  her  ashes  were 
found  in  an  earthen  urn  Homer,  Od.  11, 
v.  320,  says,  that  Diana  detained  Ariadne  at 
Naxos.  Plut.in  Thes. —  Ovid.  Met.  S,  fab. 
2.  Heroid.  10-  De  Art.  Am.  2,  Fast.  3.  v, 
462. — Catull.  dc  Arufit.  Pel.  cf  Thet.  ep.  61. 
— Hygin.  fab.  14,  43,  270. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  1. 

Ari^us,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviving  army  after  the 
death  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa.  He  made  peace  with  Artaxer- 
xes.  Xenofih. 

Ariantas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  [who,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Scythians, 
commanded  each  of  his  subjects  on  pain 
of  death,  to  bring  him  the  point  of  an 
arrow.  The  heap  thus  collected  was  left  as 
a  monument  of  the  transaction.] 

Ariamnes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  3d. 

Ariarathes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochus  in  his  expedition  against 

Egvpt,  where  he  acquired  much  glory. - 

His  nephew,  the  2d  of  that  name,  defend¬ 
ed  his  kingdom  against  Perdiccas,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  Alexander,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
hung  on  a  cross  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age, 
32 1  B-  C. - His  son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  es¬ 

caped  the  massacre  which  attended  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  his  followers  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  he  recovered  Cappadocia,  by  con¬ 
quering  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  ge  neral. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariamnes. - - 

Ariarathes  the  4th,  succeeded  his  father 
Ariamnes,  and  married  Stratonice,  daughter 
ofAntiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-eight  years,  B  C.  220,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Ariarathes  the  5th,  a  prince 
who  married  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  king 
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Antiochus  whom  lie'assisted  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Antiochus  being  defeated,  Aviara 
thes  saved  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by 
paying  the  Romans  a  large  sum  of  money, 
remitted  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Per 

gamus. - His  son,  the  6lh  of  that  name, 

called  Philo fiute r,  from  his  piety,  succeeded 
him  166  Ik  C.  An  alliance  with  the  Romans 
shielded  him  against  the  false  claims  that 
were  laid  to  his  crown  by  or.e  of  the  favour¬ 
ites  of  Demetrius  king  of  Syria.  He  was 
maintained  on  his  throne  bv  Attalus,  and  as¬ 
sisted  his  friends  at  Rome  against  Aristonicus 
the  usurper  of  Pergamus ;  but  he  was  killed 
in  the  war  B.  C.  130,  leaving  six  children, 
five  of  whom  were  murdered  by  hig  surviv¬ 
ing  wife  Laodice. - The  only  one  who  es¬ 

caped,  Anarathes  7th,  was  proclaimed  king, 
and  soon  after  married  Laodice,  the  sister  of 
Mithridates  Eupator,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons.  He  was  murdered  by  an  illegitimate 
brother,  upon  which  his  widow  Laodice  gave 
herself  and  kingdom  to  Nicomedes  king  of 
Bithynia.  Mithridates  made  war  against  the 
new  king,  and  raised  his  nephew  to  the 
throne.  The  young  king,  who  was  the  8th 
ol  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made  war  against 
the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by  whom  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  .  .resence  of  both  armies, 
and  the  murderer’s  son,  a  child  eight  years 
old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne.  The 
Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late 
monarch’s  brother,  Ariarathes  9th,  king ; 
but  Mithridates  expelled  him,  and  restored 
his  own  son-  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a 
broken  heart ;  and  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia, 
dreading  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  interested 
the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  Cappadocia. 
The  arbiters  wished  to  make  the  country 
free ;  but  the  Cappadocians  demanded  a 
king,  and  received  Ariobarzanes,  B  C.  9i. 
On  the  deatli  of  Ariobarzanes,  his  brother 
ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Aria¬ 
rathes  10th;  but  his  title  was  disputed  by 
Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Ar- 
chelaus  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony,  who 
was  umpire  between  the  contending  parties, 
decided  in  favour  of  Sisenna  ;  but  Ariarathes 
recovered  it  for  a  while,  though  he  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaus, 
the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  C.  36.  Diid. 
18. — Justin.  13  and  29. — -Strut.  12. 

AricIa,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to 
iEgeus,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after  he 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  fEsculapius. 
He  built  a  city  in  Italy,  which  he  called  by 
her  name.  He  had  a  son  by  her  called  Vir- 
bius.  Ovid.  Met.  15.  v.  4i. —  Virg  Ain.  7, 

v.  762,  &c - A  very  ancient  town  of  Italy, 

now  Riccia,  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  The¬ 
seus,  after  lie  had  been  raised  from  the  dead 
by  iEsculapius,  and  transported  into  Italy  by 
Diana.  In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aricia,  Theseus  built  a  temple  to  Diana, 
where  he  established  the  same  rites  as  were 
in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The 
priest  of  this  temple  called  Rex,  was  always 
p  fugitive,  and  the  murderer  of  his  predeces- 
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sor,  and  went  always  armed  with  a  dagger,  tc 
prevent  whatever  attempts  might  be  made 
upon  his  life  by  one  who  wished  to  be  his 
successor.  The  Arician  forest,  frequently 
called  nemorensis  or  nemoralis  sijlva,  was 
very  celebrated,  and  no  horses  would  ever 
enter  it,  because  Hippolytus  had  been  killed 
by  them.  Egeria  the  favourite  nymph,  and 
invisible  protectress  of  Numa,  generally  re¬ 
sided  in  this  famous  grove,  which  was  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  Appian  way,  beyond  mount  Alba- 
nus.  Oiiid.  Met.  15.  Fast.  3.  v.  263. —  Lu¬ 
can.  6,  v.  ,  4. —  Virg.  Ain.  7,  v.  761,  8cc. 

AricIna,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  her 

temple  near  Aricia.  [ vid .  Aricia.] - The 

mother  of  Octavius.  Cic.  3.  Phil ,  c.  6. 

Arid/ecs,  a  companion  of  Cyrus  the 
younger.  After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he 
reconciled  himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betray¬ 
ing  to  him  the  surviving  Greeks  in  their  re¬ 
turn.  Died. - An  illegitimate  sonofPhi- 

lip,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was 
made  king  of  Macedonia,  till  Roxane,  who 
was  pregnant  by  Alexander,  brought  into 
the  world  a  legitimate  male  successor.  Ari- 
d:eus  had  not  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  sen¬ 
ses  ;  and  therefore  Perdiccas,  one  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  generals,  declared  himself  his  pro¬ 
tector,  and  even  married  his  sister,  to 
strengthen  their  connection.  He  was  seven 
years  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  was  put  to  death,  with  his  wife  Euryrdice, 
by  Olympias.  Justin.  9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

Arig/eum,  a  town  of  India,  which  Alex¬ 
ander  found  burnt,  and  without  inhabitants. 
Arrian.  4. 

Arimaspi,  [a  people  of  Scythia  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  had  but  one  eye,  and 
waged  a  continual  contest  with  the  griffins, 
who  collected  the  gold,  which  according  to 
the  same  writer,  was  found  in  vast  quantities 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  people.  The  name  is 
derived  by  him  from  two  Scythian  words 
Arima,  one,  and  S/iu,  an  eye.] 

ArimXzes,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly  to  as¬ 
pire  to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surren¬ 
dered,  and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his 
friends  and  relations.  Curt-  7,  c.  11. 

ArimInum,  [a  city  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  on  the  coast 
not  far  to  the  south-east  of  the  Rubicon.  In 
this  place  Cxsar  is  said  to  have  harangued 
his  troops,  after  having  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
and  here  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  who 
were  in  his  interest,  met  him.  It  is  now  call¬ 
ed  Rimini.'] 

ArimInus,  a  river  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  Appennine  mountains,  [and  falling 
into  the  sea  at  Arjminum.]  P/in-  3,  c.  15. 

ArimphvEI,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the 
Biphjcan  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon 
berries  in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  innocence  and  mildness,  P/in.  6,  c..  7.  _ 

Ariobarzanes,  a  man  made  king  of 
Cappadocia  by  the  Romans,  after  the  trou¬ 
bles,  which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised, 
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had  subsided.  Mithridates  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom,  bat  the  Romans  restored  him. 
He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and 
fought  at  Pharsalia  against  J.  Ctesar.  He 
and  his  kingdom  were  preserved  by  means 
of  Cicero.  Cic.  5,  ad  Attic,  ep.  29. — Herat. 

ep.  6,  v.  38. — Flor.  3,  c,  5. - A  satrap  of 

Phrygia,  who,  after  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  kept  it 
for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  son  of  Mithridates.  Died  17. - A  ge¬ 

neral  of  Darius,  who  defended  the  passes  of 
Susa  with  15,000  foot  against  Alexander. 
After  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  he  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  city  of  Persepolis.  Diod.  7. — Curt.  4 

and  5. - A  Mede  of  elegant  stature,  and 

great  prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointed  to 
settle  the  troubles  of  Armenia.  Tacit.  Atm. 
2,  c.  4. 

Ariomarbus,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  78. 

Ariomrdes,  a  pilot  of  Xerxes. 

ArIon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician, 
son  of  Cyclos,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  [He  was  accustomed  to  spend  the 
most  of  his  time  with  Periandet  king  of  Co¬ 
rinth.  On  a  sudden  however  feeling  desirous 
to  visit  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  sailed^  to  those 
countries,  and  amassed  there  great  riches. 
He  set  sail  from  Tarentum,  after  this,  in  or¬ 
der  to  return  to  Corinth,  but  the  mariners 
formed  a  plot  against  him,  when  they  were 
at  sea,  to  throw  him  overboard,  and  seize  his 
riches.  Arion,  discovering  the  plot,  begged 
earnestly  for  his  life  to  be  spared,  and  gave 
them  up  all  his  wealth.  The  mariners  how¬ 
ever  were  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,]  and 
Arion,  seeing  them  inflexible  in  their  resolu¬ 
tions,  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
play  sume  melodious  tune ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  A  number  of  Dolphins  had  been  at 
tracted  round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  music  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  one  of  them 
carried  him  safe  on  his  back  to  Ttenarus, 
whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  Perian- 
der,  who  ordered  all  the  sailors  to  be  cruci¬ 
fied  at  their  return.  [Some  suppose  that  he 
threw  himself  from  the  vessel,  before  it  had 
quite  left  the  harbour,  and  hence  that  he 
easily  swam  to  land;  and  that  after  coming 
to  land,  he  immediately  entered  on  board 
another  vessel  which  had  the  figure  of  a 
dolphin  as  an  ornament,  and  this  vessel 
being  a  swift  sailor,  arrived  at  Corinth  be¬ 
fore  the  other  ship.]  Hygin.  fab.  194. — He¬ 
rodot.  1,  c.  23  and  24. — Allan.  de.  Hat.  An. 

3  3,  c.  45. — Ital.  11.  Profiert.  2,  el.  6,  v.  17. 

— PLut.  in  Symfi. - A  horse,  sprung  from 

Ceres  and  Neptune.  Ceres,  when  she  tra¬ 
velled  over  the  world  in  que  s  tof  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Proserpine,  had  taken  the  figure  of  a 
mare,  to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of 
Neptune.  The  god  change  dhimself  also  in¬ 
to  a  horse,  and  from  the  i union  arose  a 
daughter  called  Hera,  and  tl.c horse  Arion, 
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which  had  the  power  of  speech,  the  feet  on 
the  right  side  like  those  of  a  man,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  like  a  horse.  Arion  was 
brought  up  by  the  Nereides,  who  often  har¬ 
nessed  him  to  his  father’s  chariot,  which  he 
drew  over  the  sea  with  uncommon  swiftness. 
Neptune  gave  hirn  to  Copreus,  who  present¬ 
ed  him  to  Hercules.  Adrastus,  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  received  him  as  a  present  from  Hercu¬ 
les,  and  with  this  wonderful  animal  he  won 
theorize  at  the  Nemisan  games.  Arion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  often  called  the  herse  of  Adrastus. 
Pans.  8,  c.  25. — Profiert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  37 — 
A/iollod.  3.  c,  6. 

Ariovistcs,  [a  king  of  the  Germans  who 
invaded  Gaul,  conquered  a  considerable  part 
of  the  country,  and  subjected  the  inhabitants 
to  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  treatment. 
Cxsar  marched  against  him,  compelled  him 
to  an  action,  and  gained  so  complete  a  victo¬ 
ry,  that  very  few  of  the  army  of  Ariovis- 
tus,  among  whom  was  the  King  himself,  ef¬ 
fected  their  escape.  Plis  subsequent  history 
is  not  known.]  Ctzs.l.  Bell-  Gall. —  Tacit-  4, 
Hist. 

Arisba,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by 

an  earthquake.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. - A  colony 

of  the  Mityleneans  in  Troas,  destroyed  by 
the  Trojans  before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks. 

Tirg.  Aon.  9,  v.  264.— Homer.  II.  7 - The 

name  of  Priam’s  first  wife,  divorced  that  the 
monarch  might  marry  Hecuba. 
Aristvenktus,  a  writer  whose  epistleshave 
been  beautifully  edited  by  Abresch.  Zwolla:, 
;749. 

Arisiasum,  a  city  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Htemus.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Aristveus,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
C-yrene,  was  born  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia, 
and  brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon 
nectar  and  ambrosia  His  fondness  for  hunt¬ 
ing  procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomus  and 
Agreus.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,  Aristseus  came  to 
settle  in  Greece,  where  he  married  Autonoe, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  called  Actxon.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eu- 
ridice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her 
in  the  fields.  She  was  stung  by  a  serpent 
that  lay  in  the  grass,  and  died,  for  which  the 
gods  destroyed  all  the  bees  of  Aristjeus.  In, 
this  calamity  he  applied  to  his  mother,  who 
directed  him  to  seize  the  sea-god  Proteus, 
and  consult  him  how  he  might  repair  the 
losses  he  had  sustained.  Proteus  advised 
him  to  appease  the  manes  of  Eurvdice  by 
the  sacrifice  of  four  bulls  and  four  heifers; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  it,  and  left  them 
in  the  air,  ssvarms  of  bees  immediately 
sprang  from  the  rotten  carcasses,  and  restor¬ 
ed  Aristxus  to  his  former  prosperity.  Some_ 
authors  say,  that  Aristxus  had  the  care  ol 
Bacchus  when  young,  andthathewas  initiat¬ 
ed  in  the  mysteries  of  this!  god.  Aristxus 
went  to  live  on  mount  Hamits,  where  he 
died.  He  was,  after  death,  worshipped  as  a 
demi-god.  Aristxus  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  the  nymphs  the  cultivation  of  olives, ; 
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and  the  management  of  bees.  See.  which  he 
after  wards  communicated  to  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  Virg  G.  4,  v.  317. — Diod ■  4. — Justin. 
13,  c .7  — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v. 368. — Cic.  de  Arat. 
D.  3,  c.  18. — Pans.  10,  c.  17. — Hygin.  fab' 
161, 180,  4  . — Afiollod.  3,  c.  4. — Herod  4,  c- 

4,  See. — Poiyan.  ,  c.  2  . - A  general  who 

commanded  the  Corinthian  forces  at  the  siege 
of  Potidsea.  He  was  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
and  put  to  death. 

Aristagoras,  a  writer  who  composed 
an  history  of  Egypt.  Pin.  6,  c.  12. — —A 
son-in-law  of  Histiseus,  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
who  revolted  from  Darius,  and  incited  the 
Athenians  against  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis. 
This  so  exasperated  the  king,  that  every 
evening  before  supper  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  remind  him  of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He 
was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Persians,  B- 
C.  499-  Herodot.  5,  c.  30,  &c.  1.  7,  C.  8. — 

-A  man  of  Cyzicus. - 

Herodot.  4. 

a  celebrated  soothsayer, 
by  Alexander.  Plut.  in 
Alex. — Plin.  .  7,  c.  25. 

Aristarche,  a  matron  of  Ephesus,  who 
by  ordei  of  Diana  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
with  the  Phocaeans,  and  was  made  priestess. 
Strab.  4. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
[a  native  of  Samothrace,]  but  resided  chiefly 
at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
son.  He  was  famous  for  his  critical  powers, 
andhe  revised  the  poems  of  Homer  with  such 
severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe  critics 


Po  y&n.  1,  c  14.- 
Another  of  Cumas. 

Aristaxder, 
greatly  esteemed 
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the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  He  estimated 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  720th 
part  of  the  zodiac.  He  found  also  that  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  bears  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  the  earth,  than  that  of  43  to 
108,  but  less  than  that  of  19  to  60,  so  that  the 
diameter  of  the  moon,  according  to  his  state¬ 
ment,  should  be  somewhat  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  earth.  The  only  one  of  his  works 
now  extant  is  a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes 
and  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Wallis,  Oxon,  1688,  in 
8vo.] 

Arist£as,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  after  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  340  years  after 
to  the  people  of  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and 
commanded  them  to  raise  him  a  statue  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  po¬ 
em  on  the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some 
ofhis  verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.  Hero- 

dot.  4,  c.  13 — Strab.  14. — Max.  Tyr.  22. - - 

A  geometrician,  intimate  with  Euclid. - A 

poet,  son  of  Demochares,  in  the  age  of  Croe¬ 
sus. - [An  officer  under  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

phus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  Greek  work  still 
extant,  entitled  “  A  history  ot  the  interpreters 
of  Scripture,”  giving  an  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Septuagint  was  written.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1692, 
in  8  vo.] 

AkistEiRjR,  an  island  [south-east  of  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis.  It  is  well  known  at  the 
present  day  under  its  modern  name  of  Hy¬ 
dra .]  Pans.  2,  c.  34. 

Aristides,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  c-f 


■were  called  Aristarchi.  [He  criticised  alsojLysimachus,  whose  greattemperance  and  vir- 
the  works  of  Pindar,  Aratus,  and  other  poets,  tu'e  procured  him  the  surname  of  Just.  He 
To  him  the  ancient  commentators  on  Homer,  was  rival  to  Themistocles,  by  whose  influ- 
ascribe  the  division  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ence  he  was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C. 
into  books,  according  to  the  order  and  num-  484  ;  but  before  six  years  of  his  exile  had 
her  of  the  Greek  letters.  It  was  his  practice  Viapsed,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians, 
in  revising  Hcmer,  to  mark  those  verses  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  was  ap- 
which  he  thought  unworthy  of  him  with  an  pointed  chief  commander  with  Pausanias 
obelisk,  and  those  which  he  deemed  particu-  against  Mardonius,  who  was  defeated  at  Pla- 
larly  excellent  with  an  asterisk. j  He  wrote  tsa.  [Although  he  had  long  managed  the 
above  800  commentaries  on  different  authors,  common  treasury  of  Greece,  yet  he]  died  so 
much  esteemed  in  his  age.  In  his  old  age  he  poor,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
became  dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved  defrayed  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  two 
himself,  and  died  in  his  72d  year,  B.  C.  157,  daughters,  on  account  of  their  father’s  vir- 
[in  the  isle  of  Cyprus-]  He  left  two  sons  call-  tues,  received  a  dowery  from  the  public  trea- 
ed  Aristarchus  and  Aristagoras,  both  famous  sure  when  they  were  come  to  marriageable 
for  tneir  stupidity.  Herat  de  Art.  fioet.  v.  years.  Poverty,  however,  seemed  heredi- 
499.— Ovid.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  24. — Cic.  tary  in  the  family  cf  Aristides,  for  the  grand- 
ad  Pam.  3.  ep.  li,  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  14. —  son  was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  getting  his 

Quinlil  l  J,c.  1. - A  tragic  poet  ot  Tegea  livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  The  Athe- 

m  Arcadia,  about  -54  years  B.  C.  He  com-  nians  became  more  virtuous  in  imitating  their 
posed  70  tragedies,  of  which  two  only  were  great  leader  ;  and  from  the  sense  ofhis  good 
rewarded  with  the  prize.  One  of  them,  call-  qualities,  at  the  representation  of  one  of  the 
ed  Achilles,  was  translated  into  Latin  verse  tragedies  of  rEschylus,  on  the  mentioning  of 

by  Ennius.  * Saidas. - \n  astronomer  of  a  sentence  concerning  moral  goodness,  the 

Samos,  [flourished  about  the  middle  ot  the  3d  eyes  of  the  audience  were  all  at  once  turned 
century  before  Christ.  He  is  well  known  to  from  the  actor  to  Aristides.  When  he  sat 
have  maintained  the  modern  opinion  with  re-  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his 
gard  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  oppo- 
and  its  revolution  about  its  own  centre  or  nent  had  done  to  Aristides,  “  mention  the 
axis.  He  also  taught  that  the  annual  orbit  wrongs  you  have  received,”  replied  the 
T  the  earth  is  but  a  point,  compared  with  'equitable  Athenian,  “  I  sit  here  as  judge, 
92  ' 
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and  the  law-suit  is  yours,  and  not  mine.”  C. 

JVefi.  CJ7*  Plut.  in  Vita. - An  historian  of 

Miletus,  fonder  of  stories  and  of  anecdotes 
than  of  truth.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Italy, 
of  which  the  40th  volume  has  been  quoted  by 
Plut.  in  Parall. - An  Athlete,  who  obtain¬ 

ed  a  prize  at  the  Olympiad,  Nemean,  and 
Pythian  games.  Paus.  6,  c.  16. — —A  pain¬ 
ter  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  in  the  age  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  [He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  painted  mind ,  and  expressed 
the  affections  and  passions.] - A  Greek  ora¬ 

tor  who  wrote  50  orations,  besides  other 
tracts.  When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to 
M.  Aurelius,  that  the  emperor  ordered  the 
city  immediately  to  be  rebuilt,  [and  the  in¬ 
habitants  honoured  Aristides,  as  the  founder 
of  their  new  city  with  a  brazen  statue  in  the 
forum.]  His  works  consist  of  Hymns  in 
prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations, 
apologues,  panegyrics,  and  harangues,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  vo¬ 
lumes  4to.  Oxon.  172  ,  and  that  in  a  smaller 
size  in  12mo.  3  vols.  of  Canterus,  apud  P. 
Steph.  1604. - A  philosopher  of  Mysia,  in¬ 
timate  with  M.  Antoninus. - An  Athenian. 

•who  wrote  treatises  on  animals,  trees,  and 
agriculture. 

Aristillus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  school,  who,  about  300  years  B.  C. 
attempted  with  Timocharis  to  determine  the 
place  of  the  different  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  to  trace  the  course  of  the  planets. 

Aristippus,  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of 
Cyrene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of 
the  Cyrenaic  sect,  [flourished  about  392  B.C. 
He  was  for  some  time  highly  esteemed  by 
Socrates,  but  his  fondness  for  effeminate  and 
luxurious  indulgence  gave  great  offence  to 
the  philosopher,  and  at  length  produced  a 
cessation  of  intercourse  between  them.  He 
was  the  first  disciple  of  the  Socratic  school 
who  took  money  for  teaching.  He  after¬ 
wards  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  freedom  of  his  manners,  and 
visited  among  other  parts,  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Here  he  became  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
Dionysius,  and  gained  a  large  share  of  royal 
favour.  He  left  Syracuse  before  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  tyrant,  but  whether  he  ever  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country,  and  when  and 
how  he  died,  are  circumstances  about  which 
nothing  certain  is  known.]  Many  of  his  say¬ 
ings  and  maxims  are  recorded  by  Diogenes, 

in  his  life.  Horat.  2.  Sat.  5,  v.  100. - .His 

grandson  of  the  same  name,  called  theyoung- 
er,  was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opinions, 
and  supported  that  the  principles  of  all  things 
were  pain  and  pleasure.  He  flourished  about 

363  years  B.  C - .A  tyrant  of  Argos,  whose 

life  was  one  continued  series  of  apprehension. 
He  was  killed  by  a  Cretan  in  a  battle  against 
Aratus,  B.  C.  242.  Diog. 

M.  Aristius,  a  satirist,  who  wrote  a  po¬ 
em  called  Cyclops. 

Aristo.  vid.  Ariston- 

Aristobclus,  a  name  common  to  some 
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of  the  high-priests  and  kings  of  Judtea,  &c. 

Jose/ih - A  brother  of  Epicurus _ One 

of  Alexander’s  attendants,  who  wrote  the 
king’s  life,  replete  with  adulation  and  untruth. 
— —[An  Alexandrian  Jew,  preceptor  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  flourished  about  145  B.  C. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  united  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  sys¬ 
tem  with  that  of  the  Mosaic  law.] 

Aristocles,  a  peripatetic  philospher  of 
Messenia,  who  reviewed,  in  a  treatise  on  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine 

books  on  morals. - This  name  is  common 

to  many  Greeks,  of  whom  few  or  no  parti¬ 
culars  are  recorded. 

AristoclIdes,  a  tyrant  of  Orchomenus* 
who,  because  he  could  not  win  the  affection 
of  Stymphalis,  killed  her  and  her  father, 
upon  which  all  Arcadia  took  up  arms  and 
destroyed  the  murderer. 

AristocrXtes,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to 
the  priestess  of  Diana.  Paus.  3,  c.  5.  His 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  was  stoned  to 
death  for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second 
Messenian  war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the 
defeat  of  his  Messenian  allies,  B.  C.  682.  Id. 
ibid. 

AristodEmus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidx.  He,  with  his  brothers 
Temenus  and  Chrespontes,  invaded  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  conquered  it.  and  divided  the  country 
among  themselves,  1104  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom 
he  had  the  twins  Procles  and  Eurysthenes. 
He  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  Naupac- 
tus,  though  some  say  that  he  died  at  Delphi 
in  Phocis.  Paus.  2,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  1  and  16. — . 
Herodot.  7,  c.  .04,  1.  8,  c.  131.  -A  King  of 
Messenia,  who  maintained  a  famous,  war 
against  Sparta.  After  some  losses,  he  re¬ 
covered  his  strength,  and  [greatly  weakened 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  vid.  Parthenise.] 
Aristodemus  put  his  daughter  to  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country  ;  being  afterwards 
persecuted  in  a  dream  by  her  manes,  he  kill¬ 
ed  himself,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  some 
months,  in  which  he  had  obtained  much  mili¬ 
tary  glory,  B.  C.  724.  Paus  in  Messen. 

AristogEnes,  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  De¬ 
metrius  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. - A 

Thasian  who  wrote  24  books  on  medicine. 

Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  two  ce¬ 
lebrated  friends  of  Athens,  [who,  resolving 
to  avenge  an  affront  offered  to  the  daughter 
of  the  former  by  Hipparchus,  concerted,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  nnmber  of  citizens,  a 
plan  for  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  and  Hippar¬ 
chus.  They,  accordingly,  on  the  festival  of 
the  Panathensea,  attacked  and  slew  Hippar¬ 
chus,  but  were  themselves'  instantly  appre¬ 
hended,  and  Harmodius  put  to  death.  Aris¬ 
togiton  was  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
force  him  to  declare  his  accomplices.  The 
most  intimate  friends  of  Hippias  were  named 
by  him,  and  immediately  put  to  death. 
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Though  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  perish¬ 
ed,  yet  their  example  infused  a  spirit  into  the 
Athenians,  which  displayed  itself  in  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  Hippias,  three  years  after  this 
event,  about  5 10  B.  C.]  They  received  im 
mortal  honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had 
statues  raised  to  their  memory.  These  sta¬ 
tues  were  carried  away  by  Xerxes  when  he 
took  Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristogiton 
was  so  secretly  planned,  and  so  wisely  carried 
into  execution,  that  it  is  said  a  courtezan  bit 
her  tongue  off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed 
in  her.  Paus.  1,  c.  29  — Heroclot.  5,c.  55. — 

Pint,  de  10.  Oral. - An  Athenian  orator, 

surnamed  Kvar,  for  his  impudence.  He 
wrote  orations,  against  Timarchus,  Timo 
theus,  Hyp'-rides  and  Thrasyllus. 

AristomXche,  the  wife  of  Dionysius  of 

Syracuse.  Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  20 - The  wife 

ol  Dion. 

Ar  i  stomach  us,  an  Athenian  who  wrote 
concerning  the  preparation  of  wine.  Plin. 

14,  c.  9. - A  man  so  excessively  fond  of 

bees,  that  he  devoted  58  years  of  his  life  in 

raising  swarms  of  them.  Plin.  11,  c.  9. - 

The  son  of  Cleodxus  and  grandson  of  Hyl- 
lus,  whose  three  sons,  Cresphontes,  Temenus, 
and  Aristodemus,  called  Heraclidx,  conquer¬ 
ed  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  2,  c.  7,  1.  3,  c.  15. 
— Htrodot.  6,  7  and  8.- — -A  man  who  laid 
aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Argos,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Aratus.  Pans.  2,  c.  8. 

Aristomenes,  a  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians.  Curt  4,  c.  1. - A  fa¬ 

mous  general  of  Messenia,  who  encouraged 
his  countrymen  to  shake  off'  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  yoke,  under  which  they  had  laboured  for 
above  30  years,  [and  thus  commenced  the 
the  second  Messenian  war,  B.  C.  685,  which 
terminated,  B.  C.  668.  In  the  first  battle, 
the  Messenians  obtained  the  victory  through 
the  personal  exertions  of  Aristomenes,  and 
unanimously  saluted  him  King.  He  refused 
however  to  assume  the  title,  and  chose  that 
of  general.]  He  acquired  the  surname  of 
Just ,  from  his  equity  to  which  he  joined  the 
true  valour,  sagacity  and  perseverance  of  a  ge¬ 
neral.  He  once,  in  the  night-time,  entered 
Sparta  without  being  known,  [and  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  Spartans,  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  a  buckler  with  an  in¬ 
scription,  “Aristomenes  has  dedicated  this 
to  the  goddess,  from  the  spoils  of  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,”]  and  was  so  dexterous  in  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
taken  him  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped 
from  them.  [After  the  conclusion  of  the  se¬ 
cond  Messenian  war,  which,  like  the  first, 
ended  disastrously  for  his  country,  he  sent  the 
Messenians  under  the  conduct  of  his  son  to 
Sicily,  where  they  founded  Messana,  while  he 
remained  in  Greece  himself,  watching  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  retaliate  on  the  Spartans.  Such 
was  his  reputation  that  when  Damagetus,  a 
person  of  the  first  rank  at  Rhodes,  consulted 
the  oracle  at  Delos  whom  he  should  marry, 
he  was  told  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  the 
94 
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most  worthy  of  the  Greeks,  meaning  Aris¬ 
tomenes.  On  a  visit  to  his  son-in  law  Aris¬ 
tomenes  died,  and  a  magnificent  tomb 
was  erected  for  him  at  Rhodes.] 

Ariston  a  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who  be¬ 
ing  ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to 
the  Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  Curt.  4,  c. 

. - A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno 

the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  con¬ 
tinued  but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that 
the  nature  of  the  divinity  is  unintelligible.  It 
is  said  that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  fell  two  powerfully  upon  his  bald  head 
In  his  old  age  he  was  much  given  to  sensuali¬ 
ty.  Diog.- — A  lawyer  in  Trajan’s  reign, 
whose  eulogium  has  been  written  by  Pliny, 

22  efiist.  lib.  1. - A  peripatetic  philosopher 

of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  concerning  the 

course  of  the  Nile.  Strab - A  native  of 

Pella,  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  who  wrote  on  the 
rebellion  of  the  Jews. 

Aristonauta:,  [a  small  town  of  Achaia, 
north  of  Pellene,and  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
gulph,  called  by  Pausanias,  the  port  of  Pel- 
lene.]  Paus.  2. 

AristonIcus,  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  con¬ 
cubine  of  Ephesus,  126  B.  C.  invaded  Asia 
and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Atta- 
lus  had  left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna, 

and  strangled  in  prison.  Justin.  36,  c.  4 _ 1 

Flor.  2,  c.  20. - A  grammarian  of  Alexan¬ 

dria,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  besides  a  treatise  on  the  Musae- 
um  established  at  Alexandria  by  the  Ptole- 
lemies. 

[AristSnus,  an  eminent  Grecian  sculp¬ 
tor.  He  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  whose  face  was  turned  towards  the  rising: 
sun.j  Plin.  34. 

Aristonvmus,  a  comic  poet  under  Phila- 
delphus,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria, 
He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in  his  77 th 
year.  Athen. 

Aristophanes,  a  celebrated  comic  poet, 
[the  place  of  whose  birth  is  not  known  ;  it  is: 
generally  supposed  however  that  he  was  not 
a  native  of  Athens,  but  that  he  resided  there 
and  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship.]  He 
wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  only  eleven  are 
come  down  to  us.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  So¬ 
crates,  Demosthenes,  and  Euripides,  B.  C. 
434,  and  lashed  the  vices  of  his  age  with  a 
masterly  hand.  The  wit  and  excellence  of 
his  comedies  are  well  known  ;  but  they  abound 
sometimes  too  much  with  obscenity,  and  his 
attack  upon  the  venerable  character  of  So¬ 
crates  has  been  always  censured,  and  with 
justice.  As  a  reward  of  his  mental  great¬ 
ness,  the  poet  received  a  crown  of  olive,  in  a 
public  assembly  ;  but  if  he  deserved  praise, 
he  merited  blame  for  his  licentiousness,  which 
spared  not  even  the  gods,  and  was  so  offensive 
to  his  countrymen,  that  Alcibiadcs  made  a 
law  at  Athens,  which  forbade  the  comic  wri¬ 
ters  from  mimicking  or  representing  on  the 
stage  any  living  character  by  name.  Arista 
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phanes  has  been  called  the  prince  of  ancient  I  sect.  Little  credit  is  due  to  the  storv  of  a 

comedy,  as  Menander  of  the  new.  The  — - '  • - i-.-~  — ->  n,  .  . 

play  called  Aubes  is  pointed  against  So¬ 


crates,  and  the  philosopher  is  exposed  to  ri 
dicule,  and  his  precepts  placed  in  a  most  lu¬ 
dicrous  point  of  view,  by  the  introduction  of 
one  of  his  pupils  in  the  characters  of  the 
piece.  It  is  said  that  St.  Chrysostom  used  to 
keep  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  under  his 
pillow,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
composition.  Plutarch  has  made  a  compa¬ 
rison  between  the  princes  of  the  new  and  old 
comedy,  which  abounds  with  many  anecdotes 
concerning  these  original  characters.  The 
best  editions  of  the  works  of  Aristophanes 
are,  Kuster’s,  fol.  Amst.  1710,  and  the  12mo. 
L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of  Brunck,  4  vols.  Svo. 
Argent.  1783,  which  would  still  be  more  per¬ 
fect,  did  it  contain  the  valuable  scholia. 
[These  have  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  Inverniz,  Lips. "  1794  3  vols.  Svo  ] 
Quiniil.  10,  c.  1. — Paterc.  1,  c.  l6.—Horat. 

1.  Sat  4,  v.  1. - A  grammarian  of  Byzan 

tium,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria 
under  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  wrote  a  trea 
tise  on  the  harlots  of  Attica.  Diog.  in  Plat. 

et  JE/iic. — Athen.  9. - A  Greek  historian  of 

Boeotia,  quoted  by  Pint,  de  Herod.  Malig. 
- A  writer  on  Agriculture. 

Aristophilides,  a  king  of  Tarentum  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes.  Hero 
dot.  3. 

Aristophon,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  So¬ 
crates.  He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades 
softly  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  the  courtezan 
Nemea,  and  all  the  people  of  Athens  ran  in 
crowds  to  be  spectators  of  the  masterly 
piece.  He  also  made  a  painting  of  Mars  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  arm  of  Venus.  Plut.  in  Ale  — 

Athen.  13. — Plin.  35,  c.  11. - A  comic  poet 

in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of  whose 
fragments  are  collected  in  Athemeus. 

Aristoteleei,  [annual  feasts  in  honour 
of  Aristotle,  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
stagira,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  procured 
from  Alexander,  the  rebuilding  and  repeo¬ 
pling  of  that  city,  which  had  been  demolished 
by  king  Philip.] 

Aristoteles,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nicomachus  by  Phestis,  born  at 
Stagira,  [85  years  after  the  birth  of  Socrates, 
ind  B.  C.  384.  He  lost  lus  parents  in  early 
/outh,  but  inherited  from  them  a  large  for¬ 
tune.]  At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  Athens, 

:o  hear  Plato’s  lectures,  where  lie  soon  signa¬ 
led  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  genius. 
Plato  often  called  him  the  soul  of  his  school, 
mrl  when  Aristotle  happened  to  be  absent,  ob 


quarrel  between  him  and  Plato,  and  also  to 
that  of  his  opening  a  school  in  opposition  to 


his  master  during  his  life.  On  the  death  of 
Plato,  he  left  Athens,  and  some  time  after 
was  chosen  by  Philip,  preceptor  to  his  son 
Alexander,  which  office  he  discharged  with 
the  greatest  ability  during  8  years,  until  his 
pupil’s  accession  to  the  throne.  Alexander 
always  cherished  the  highest  esteem  for  him.] 
He  was  moderate  in  his  meals;  he  slept 
little,  and  always  had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch 
with  a  -bullet  in  it,  which  by  falling  into  a 
brazen  bason  underneath,  early  awakened 
him.  Almost  all  his  writings,  which  are 
composed  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  are  ex¬ 
tant  :  he  gave  them  to  Theophrastus  at  his 
death.  [From  Theophrastus  they  came  to 
Neleus,  one  of  his  scholars,  and  afterwards 
into  the  hand  of  Apellicon  of  Teios.  Apel- 
licon’s  library  was  seized  by  Sylla  at  Athens 
and  transmitted  to  Rome,  and  with  it  a  copy 
of  Aristotle’s  works  which  had  been  made 
for  Apellicon.  The  fate  of  the  original 
manuscript  was  never  known,  vid.  Neleus. 
Apellicon.  Scepsis.  Tyrannion.]  Diogenes 
Laertes  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his 
writings.  Aristotle  had  a  deformed  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  his  genius  was  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  all  his  personal  defects. 
He  has  been  called  by  Plato  the  philosopher 
of  truth ;  and  Cicero  compliments  him  with 
the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  universal 
knowledge,  readiness  and  acuteness  of  inven¬ 
tion,  and  fecundity  of  thought.  The  writings 
of  Aristotle  have  been  compared  with  those 
ol  Plato ;  but  the  one  are  the  effusions  of  a 
lively  and  fruitful  imagination,  whilst  the  phi¬ 
losopher  of  Stagira  studied  nature  more  than 
art,  and  had  recourse  to  simplicity  of  expres¬ 
sion  more  than  ornament.  He  neither  wor¬ 
shipped  nor  cared  for  the  divinity,  concern¬ 
ing  which  his  opinions  were  ever  various  and 
dissonant ;  and  the  more  he  disregarded  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  greater  was 
the  credit  he  acquired  over  his  less  philoso¬ 
phical  predecessors.  He  was  so  authorita¬ 
tive  in  his  opinions,  that,  as  Bacon  observes, 
he  wished  to  establish  the  same  dominion 
over  men’s  minds,  as  his  pupil  over  nations. 
Alexander ,  it  is  said,  wished  and  encouraged 
his  learned  tutor  to  write  the  history  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  assist  him, 
he  supplied  him  with  800  talents,  and  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition  employed  above  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing, 
hunting-,  or  hawking,  which  were  carefully 
transmitted  to  the  philosopher.  Aristotle’s 
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v*  ,  ellect  1S  not  liere  »  an4  complain-  logic  has  long  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been 
)d  that  he  lectured  to  a  deaf  audience.  He  regarded  as  the  perfect  model  of  all  imita- 
tontinued  to  reside  with  Plato  for  20  years, jtion.  As  he  expired,  the  philosopher  is  said 
-ven  to  his  master’s  death,  alike  regardlessjto  have  uttered  the  following  sentiment  : 

rcede  /nine  mundum  mtrapi,  anxius  vixi, 
fierturbaius  egreclior ,  causa  causarum  mise¬ 
rere  mci.  The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to 
Aristotle,  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  tneso 
words  ;  “  I  inform  you  I  have  a  son ;  I  thank 
the  gods,  not  so  much  for  making  me  a  father. 
95 


>f  the  honours  of  a  court,  to  which  the  rank 
ind  connections  of  his  fa  mi!)-  might  have 
ipened  to  him  the  road  in  Macedonia,  and 
ndifferent  to  the  glory  of  a  name,  which  his 
;reat  abilities  might  have  attained  by  esta- 
ilishing  a  separate  school  and  founding  a  new 
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as  for  giving  me  a  son  in  an  age  when  he  can 
have  Aristotle  for  his  instructor.  I  hope  you 
will  make  him  a  successor  worthy  of  me,  and 
a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia.”  Aristotle 
died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  32 
His  treatises  have  been  published  separately  ; 
but  the  best  edition  of  the  \*orks  collectively, 
Is  that  of  Duval,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1619. 
Tyrrwhitt’s  edition  of  the  Poetica,  Oxon.  4to. 
1794,  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  literature 
Some  have  accused  him  of  being  accessary  to 
the  death  of  Alexander,  and  said  that  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus,  because  he 
could  not  find  out  the  cause  of  its  flux  and 
reflux.  There  are,  however,  different  re¬ 
ports  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  believe  that  he  died  at  Athens  of  a  cho¬ 
lic,  two  years  after  Alexander’s  death.  [He 
was  twice  married,  first  to  Pythias,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  Herpylis  a  native  of  Stagira,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Nicomachus,  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  treatise  on  Ethics.] 
The  people  of  Stagira  instituted  festivals  in 
his  honour,  because  he  had  rendered  import¬ 
ant  services  to  their  city.  [The  best  edition 
of  his  entire  works  is  that  of  Duval,  men¬ 
tioned  above.  They  have  been  edited  also 
with  great  ability  by  Buhle,  Biiiont.  1791, 
but  the  edition  has  never  gone  beyond  the  5th 
vol.  It  is  of  the  8vo.  size. — The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  Ethics  is  that  of  Wilkinson,  Oxon. 
1715,  8vo. — Of  his  Art  of  Poetry,  the  two 
editions  most  worthy  of  mention,  are  that  of 
Tyrrwhitt,  vid.  above,  and  of  Graefen- 
han,  Lifts.  1821.  8vo.]  Diog.in  vita. — Plut. 
in  Alex,  and  de  Alex.  fort.  See. — Cic.  Acad. 
Quest.  4,  de  Orat.  3,  de  Fudh.  5. —  Quinlil.  1, 
2,  5,  10. — JEliun.  V.  H.  4. — Justin.  12. — Jus¬ 
tin.  Martyr. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  8. — Plin. 
2,  4,5,  See. — Athen. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6,  See. 
— —There  were  besides  seven  of  the  same 
name,  A  magistrate  of  Athens.— — A  com¬ 
mentator  on  Homer’s  Iliad. - An  orator  of 

Sicily,  who  answered  the  panegyric  of  Iso¬ 
crates. - A  friend  of  iEschines. - A  man 

of  Cyrene  who  wrote  on  poetry. - A  school¬ 

master  mentioned  in  Plato’s  life,  written  by 

Aristoxenus. - An  obscure  grammarian. 

Diog.  de  Aristot. 

AristotImus,  a  tyrant  of  Elis,  271  years 
B.  C.  Paus .  5,  c.  5. 

Aristoxenus,  a  celebrated  musician,  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Aristotle,  and  born  at  Tarentum.  He 
wrote  453  different  treatises  on  philosophy, 
history,  & c.  and  was  disappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations  of  succeeding  in  the  school  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  for  which  he  always  spoke  with  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  his  learned  master.  [This  is  denied 
by  Aristocles  the  Peripatetic,  in  Eusebius, 
who  affirms  that  he  always  spoke  of  Aristotle 
in  terms  of  great  respect.]  Of  all  his  works 
nothing  remains  but  three  books  upon  music, 

the  most  ancient  on  that  subject  extant. - 

A  philosopher  of  Cyrene.  Athen. - A  phi 

sician  whose  writings  are  quoted  by  Galen. 

Aristus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Salamis, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander’s  expe¬ 
dition.  Strab.  14- — Arrian.  7. 
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ArIus,  [a  riverof  Aria,  on  which  was  sit¬ 
uate  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  country  ; 

It  is  now  the  Heri.] - A  celebrated  writer. 

the  author  of  the  Arian  controversy,  that  de¬ 
nied  the  eternal  divinity  and  consubstantiality 
of  the  Word.  Though  he  was  greatly  perse¬ 
cuted  for  his  opinions,  he  gained  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  triumphed 
over  his  powerful  antagonist  Athanasius, 
He  died  the  very  night  he  was  goin  g  to  enter 
the  church  of  Constantinople  in  triumph. 
Pressed  by  nature,  he  went  aside  to  ease  him¬ 
self  ;  but  his  bowels  gushed  out.  and  he  expir¬ 
ed  on  the  spot,  A.  D.  336.  Athanas 

Armenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Armenia,  called  also 
Major,  [was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Meso¬ 
potamia  ;  on  the  east  by  Media;  on  the  north 
by  Iberia  and  Albania  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Pontus,  and  Armenia  Minor,  which  last  was 
separated  from  it  by  the  Euphrates.  |  Lower 
Armenia,  or  Minor,  is  bounded  by  Cappado¬ 
cia,  Armenia  Major,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  the 
Euphrates  The  Armenians  were  a  long 
time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  till  they  were  conquered  with  the 
rest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  and  his  succes¬ 
sors.  [Armenia  Major  was  wrested  from 
Antiochus  the  Great,  during  his  minority,  by 
its  governor,  Artaxies,  and  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom.  In  the  Mithridatic  war, 
Tigranes  was  their  king.  Upon  his  overthrow 
by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  the  kingdom, 
though  contiuued  to  his  successors,  remained 
in  effect  under  the  controul  of  the  Romans, 
until  Trajan  reduced  it  to  a  province,  and 
made  the  Tigris  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  soon  after,  however, 
governed  by  its  own  kings,  and  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans,  was  made  a  Per¬ 
sian  province  by  Sapor.  It  was  subdued  by 
the  Saracens,  A,  D.  687,  and  by  the  Turks, 
A.  D.  1522. — Armenia  Minor,  in  its  manners 
and  customs,  differred  in  no  respect  from 
Armenia  Major.  It  was  a  very  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  and  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
4  provinces.  It  is  now  also  held  by  the  Turks, 
who  call  it  Gmech.  Armenia  Major,  is  the 
present  Purcomania.\  Herodot  1,  c  194,  L 
5,  c.  49.— Curt.  4,  c.  12,  1.  5,  c.  1.— Strab. 
1  and  11, — Mela,  3.  c.  5  and  8. — Plin.  6,  c, 
4, 8cc. — Lucan.  2- 

Armilustrium,  afestival  at  Rome,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  [during  which  they  sa¬ 
crificed  completely  armed,  and  with  the 
sound  of  Trumpets.  It  was  intended  for  the 
expiation  of  the  armies,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  observed  among  the  Athe¬ 
nians.]  Varro.de  L,  L.5,c.3 — Liv.  27,  c. 
37. 

Arminius,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  supported  a  bloody  war  against 
Rome  for  some  time,  [His  name  is  rendered 
famous  by  the  defeat  of  Varus,  and  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  three  Roman  Legions,  vid  Varus. 
He  was  afterwards  defeated  in  two  successive, 
actions  by  Germanicus.  In  attempting,  after: 
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tiie  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn  from 
Germany,  to  grasp  at  sovereign  power,  he 
involved  his  country  in  a  civil  war,  and  fell 
at  last  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  relations. 
His  true  name  seems  to  have  been  Her¬ 
mann  or  Heeremann,  i.  e.  General ,  Latinised 
by  the  Romans  into  Arminius.] 

Armorica,  [a  name  originally  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  the  entire  coast  of  Gaul,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  it  was  afterwards, 
upon  the  conquest  of  the  country,  given  in 
articular  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
etween  the  Liger  and  Sequana,  and  at  last 
exclusively  confined  to  Bretagne.  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Ar-Mor,  i-  e.  on  the 
seal] 

Arne,  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 

Xanthus. - A  daughter  of  iEolt^s,  who  gave 

her  name  to  two  towns,  one  inf  Thessaly,  the 
ether  in  Bosotia.  Strab.  1  and  2. — Paus.  9, 
c.  40. — Met.  6,  fab.  4. 

ArnobIus,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian’s 
reign,  who  bcame  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
He  applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by 
the  bishops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his 
sincerity.  Upon  this  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
treatise,  in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
irreligion,  and  ridiculed  the  heathen  gods. 
Opinions  are  various  concerning  the  purity 
of  his  style,  though  all  agree  in  praise  of  his 
extensive  erudition.  The  book  that  he  wrote 
de  Rhetorica  Institutione  is  not  extant.  The 
best  edition  of  his  treatise  Adversus  Gentes 
is  the  4to.  printed  Xj.  Bat.  1651.  \_Ex  rccens. 
Ant.  Tysii.] 

Arnus,  a  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Um¬ 
brian  Appenines,]  and  falling  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  [It  is  now  the  Amo.  On  its  banks 
stood  Florentia,  the  modern  Florence,  and  at 
its  mouth  Pisx,  now  Pisa.]  I  Jr.  22,  c.  2. 

[Aromata  or  AromAtum promontorium, 
the  most  eastern  land  of  the  continent  of  Af¬ 
rica,  now  Cape  Guardafm.] 

Arpi,  a  city  of  Apulia,  built  by  Diomedes 
after  the  T rojan  war.  Justin.  20,  c.  1. —  Vine. 
JEn.  10,  v.  28 

Arpinum,  a  town  of  Latium,  famous  for 
giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Marius,  [it  lay 
south-east  of  Anagnia,  and  is  now  Arpino.] 
The  words  Arpmce  chance  are  sometimes 
applied  to  Cicero’s  works.  Mart.  10,  ep.  1 9. 

—Juv.  8,  v.  237. — tic.  Rull.  3. - A  town  of 

Magna  Grxcia. 

ARRHABiEcs,  the  king  of  a  nation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  who  greatly 
distressed  Archeiaus.  Aristot.  5.  Polit.  c.  10. 

ArriAnus,  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple 
of  Epictetus,  called  a  second  Xenophon  from 
the  elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  life.  He  wrote  seven  books 
on  Alexander’s  expedition,  [an  “  Account  of 
the  affairs  of  India,”}  the  periplus  of  the  Eux  ■ 
hie  and  Red  Sea,  four  books  on  the  disputa¬ 
tions  of  Epictetus,  [a  treatise  on  hunting,  a 
work  on  tactics,  8cc.]  He  flourished  about 
:  h°  140th  vear  of  Christ,  and  was  rewarded 
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with  the  consulship  and  government  of  Cap 
padocia,  by  M.  Antoninus.  The  best  edition 
of  Arrian’s  Expeditio  Alcxandri ,  is  the  fol. 
Gronovii.  L.  Bat.  s  TOT,  [and  that  of  Schmie- 
der,  Lips.  1/98. 8vo.  Of  the  Historia  lndica, 
that  of  Schmieder,  Hal.  1798.  8vo.  of  his  mo¬ 
ral  treatise  on  the  Enchiridion,  that  of  Upton, 
Lond.  1  39. 4to.  and  of  the  rest  of  his  works, 
that  of  Blancard,  Amst.  1683.  8vo.  which 
contains  also  his  Tactica,  moral  treatise,  8cc.] 

- - E  poet  whowrote  an  epic  poem  in  twenty- 

four  books  on  Alexander;  also  another  poem 
on  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.  Pie  likewise 
translated  Virgil’s  Georgies  into  Greek 
verse. 

ArIus,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
who  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Augus¬ 
tus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  the 
conqueror  declared  the  people  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  owed  the  preservation  of  their  city  to 
three  causes ;  because  Alexander  was  their 
founder,  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
and  because  Arius  was  a  native  of  the  place. 
Plut.  in  Anton. 

Ars  Aces,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  [who 
incited  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  Anti- 
ochus  I  iieos,  and  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
on  account  of  his  successes.  He  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire,  about 
250  B.  C.]  He  added  the  kingdom  of  the  Hyr- 
cani  to  his  newly -acquired  possessions,  and 
spent  his  time  in  establishing  his  power,  and 
regulating  the  laws.  After  death  he  was 
made  a  god  of  his  nation,  and  all  his  succes¬ 
sors  were  called  in  honour  of  his  name,  Arsa- 
ciclce.  Justin.  41,  c.  5  and  6. —  Strab.  11  and 

!-• - -His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same 

name.  He  carried  war  against  Anticchus 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  entered  the  field 
with  100,0  0  foot,  and  20.JOO  horse.  He  af¬ 
terwards  made  peace  with  Antiochus,  and 

died  B.  C.  217.  Id.  41,  c.  5. - The  third 

King  of  Parthia,  of  the  family  of  the  Arsact- 
dae,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  also  called 
Priapatrus.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  and 
left  two  sons,  Mithridates  and  Phraates. 
Phraates  succeeded  as  being  the  elder,  and  at 
nis  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother, 
though  he  had  many  children ;  observing 
that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  in  view,  not 
the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the  prosperity 

of  his  subjects.  Justin.  31,  c.  5 _ A  kins- 

ofPontus  and  Armenia,  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  fought  long  with  success 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived  by 
the  snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who 
put  cut  his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him 

of  life.  Marcdlin . - Tiie  eldest  son  of  Ar- 

tabanus,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  after  the  death  of  king  Artaxias.  Ta¬ 
cit.  Hist.  6. 

ArsacId^;,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces, 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power 
subsisted  till  the  229th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Artaxer 
xes  king  of  Persia,  Justin,  47. 
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Arsamosata,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major, 
[in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  district 
Sophene.  It  is  now  Simsat  or  Sbimsat.]  Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann.  15. 

Arsanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  and  father  of 
Codomanus. 

ArsanIas,  [a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
which  D’Anville  and  Mannert,  but  especially 
the  latter,  consider  as  another  name  for  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euprates.  vid.  Euphra¬ 
tes. — There  was  another  of  the  same  name 
lower  down,  which  flowed  from  the  north 
west  through  Sophene,  and  entered  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  below  Melitene,  on  which  Arsamo¬ 
sata  was  situate.  This  is  now  the  Arsen.] 

Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  Eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  destroyed  with  his  children,  after 
a  reign  of  three  years.  Diod.  1 7. 

ArsIa,  a  wood  of  Etruria,  famous  fora 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veientes. 

Pint,  in  Pofd. - A  small  river  between 

Illyricum  and  Histria,  falling  into  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  [The  limit  of  Italy  in  that  quarter,  after 
Histria  was  added  to  Italy  by  Augustus.] 
- A  river  of  Italy,  flowing  through  Cam¬ 
pania. 

ArsinSe,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  worshipped  after  death  under 
the  name  of  Venus  Zephyritis.  Dinochares 
began  to  build  her  a  temple  with  loadstones, 
in  which  there  stood  a  statue  of  Arsinoe  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  by  the  power  of  the  mag¬ 
net  ;  but  the  death  of  the  architect  prevent¬ 
ed  its  being  perfected.  Plin.  34,  c.  14. - A 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  married 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Macedonia.  After  her 
husband’s  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  brother, 
married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  He  previously  murdered  Lysima¬ 
chus  and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by 
Lysimachus,  in  their  mother’s  arms.  Arsi¬ 
noe,  was  some  time  after  banished  to  Samo- 

thrace.  Justin.  17,  c.  1,  5cc. - A  younger 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleo¬ 
patra.  Antony  dispatched  her  to  gain  the 
good  graces  of  her  sister.  Hirt.  Alex.  4. — 

Afifiian. - The  wife  of  Magas  king  of  Cy- 

rene,  who  committed  adultery  with  her  son 

in-law.  Justin.  26,  c.  3. - A  daughter  of 

Lysimachus.  Paus - a  town  of  Egypt, 

situated  near  the  lake  of  Mceris,  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  shore  of  the  Nile,  where  the  inhabitants 
paid  the  highest  veneration  to  the  crocodiles. 
They  nourished  them  in  a  splendid  manner, 
and  embalmed  them  after  death,  and  buried 
them  in  the  subterraneous  cells  of  the  la¬ 
byrinth.  [Hence  it  was  called  Crocodilopolis. 
It  is  succeeded  by  the  modern  Faioum ,  built 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  north-east 
of  its  dilapidated  walls,  vid.  Crocodilopolis. 

. .  ..-Another  in  Egypt,  on  the  west  side  ot  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  near  its  extremity,  and  not 
far  from  the  modern  Suez.  From  this  spot 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  cut  a  canal  to  one  of 

the  branches  of  the  Nile.]  Strab - A.  town 

ot  Cilicia - of  JEolia - of  Syria--'  of  Cy¬ 

prus— —of  Lycia,  8cc. 
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[Arsissa  palus,  a  great  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Armenia  Major,  now  the  Lake  of  Van. 
It  was  on  its  northern  side  embellished  with 
cities  which  were  better  known  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  writers  than  they  had  been  before,  viz. 
Chaliat  or  Athlat,  Arzes  or  Argish,  and 
Perkri.] 

ArtabXnus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  brother 
to  Darius  the  first.  He  dissuaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him  with 
the  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius, 
the  son  ofXerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  disco¬ 
vered  the  snares  of  the  assassin,  aud  punish¬ 
ed  him  with  death.  Diod.  11.— Austin.  3,  c. 

1,  &c — Heikodot.  4,  c.  38,  1.  7,  c.  10,  &c. - 

A  king  of  Parfhia  after  the  death  of  his  ne¬ 
phew  Phraates  2d.  He  undertook  a  war 
against  a  nation  of  Scythia,  in  which  he  pe¬ 
rished.  His  son  Mithridates  succeeded  him. 

Justin.  4  ’,  c.  2. - A  king  of  Media,  and 

afterwards  of  Parthia,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vonones,  whom  Tiberius  had  made  king 
there.  He  invaded  Armenia,  from  whence 
he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from  his  throne, 
which  Tiridates  usurped ;  and  some  time 
after,  he  was  restored  to  his  ancient  power, 

and  died  A.  D.  48.  Tacit.  Ann.  5,  &c _ 

A  king  of  Parthia  very  inimical  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  V espasian  .—Another  king  of  Parthia, 
who  made  war  against  the  emperor  rara- 
calla,  who  had  attempted  his  life  on  pretence 
of  courting  his  daughter.  [With  this  Arta- 
banus,  who  is  styled  the  4th,  and  who  was 
defeated  and  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  the  Parthian  empire  terminated.] 
Dio. — Herodian- 

Artabazanes  or  Artam£nes,  the  eldest 
son  of  Darius,  when  a  private  person.  He 
attempted  to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne, 
in  preference  to  Xerxes.  Justin 

Artabazus,  a  son  of  Phamaces,  general 
in  the  army  ofXerxes.  He  fledfrom  Greece 
upon  the  iil  success  of  Mardonius.  Herodot.  \ 

7 ,  S,  and  9. - A  general  who  made  war 

against  Artaxerxes  2d,  and  was  defeated  He 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  , 
became  the  familiar  friend  of  Da-  ius  3d.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  this  prince,  he  surrendered 
himself  up  with  his  sons  to  Alexander,  who 
treated  him  with  much  humanity  and  confi¬ 
dence.  Curl  5,  c.  9  and  12, 1.  6,  c.  5,  1.  7,  c. 

3  and  5,  1.  ,  c.  1- 

ArtAbri  and  ArtabrItai,  a  people  of 
Lusitania,  who  received  their  name  from  Ar- 
tabrum,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
now  called  Cafie  Finisterre.  Sil.  3.  v.  362. 

Artacjeas,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xcr-  ) 
xes,  the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king  ex¬ 
cepted. 

ArtXce,  a  town  and  seaport  near  Cyzicus. 

It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  fountain  called 
Artacia.  Herodot  4,  c.  14. — Procefi.  de  Bell 
Pers.  1,  c.  25.— Strab.  13. — Plin.  5,  c.  5*  |j! 
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•——A  city  of  Phrygia.— —A  fortified  place 
of  B:thynia. 

Artackne,  a  country  of  Assyria  near  Ar- 
bela,  where  Alexander  conquered  Darius. 
Strab.  16. 

[Artacoana,  the  capital  of  Aria,  now 
Herat ,  situate  on  the  river  Arius,  now  the 
Heri.] 

ArtagEras  [or  Artagicerta]  a  town 
of  Armenia  Major,  north-east  of  Amida, 
where  Caius  Caesar,  a  nephew  of  Augustus, 
was  dangerously  wounded  by  one  Addruus. 
It  is  now  probably  Ardis.  Veil.  Pat'  rc.  2, 
103.]  Strab. 

Artagerses,  a  general  in  the  army  of 
Artaxerxes,  killed  by  Cyrus  the  younger 
Plut.  in  Artax. 

Artanes,  a  king  of  the  southern  parts  of 

Armenia.  Strab.  11. - \  river  of  Thrace 

flowing  into  the  lster.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. - 

[A  river  of  Bithynia.] 

Artaphernes,  a  general  whom  Darius 
sent  into  Greece,  with  Datis.  He  was  con¬ 
quered  at  the  battle  of  Maratnon,  by  Miltia- 
des.  vid.  Datis-  C.  Nefi.  in  Milt — Hero- 
dot.  6. 

Artavasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia  Major,  who  wrote  tragedies,  and 
shone  as  an  elegant  orator  and  faithful  histo¬ 
rian.  He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
but  Crassus  was  defeated  partly  on  account 
of  his  delay.  He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his 
expedition  against  Parthia,  for  which  Antony 
reduced  his  kingdom,  and  carried  him  to 
Egypt,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  led  in  golden  chains.  He  was  some 
time  after  murdered.  Strab.  11.— The 
crown  of  Armenia,  was  given  by  Tiberius  to 
i  a  person  of  the  same  name,  who  was  expell¬ 
ed.— Augustus  had  also  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Armenia,  a  person  of  the  same  name.  Ta¬ 
cit.  An.  2 . 

Artaxa  and  Artaxias,  a  general  of 
I  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  re¬ 
liance  on  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  King 
Tigranes  was  one  of  his  successors.  Strab. 

L  !»■ 

ArtaxAta,  C orum )  now  Ardesh ,  a  strong 
ly  fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  empire,  where  the  kings  gene¬ 
rally  resided.  [It  was  built  upon  a  plain 
which  Hannibal  recommended  as  a  proper 
site  for  the  capital,  to  king  Artaxes.  Near  it 
ran  the  Araxes.]  It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo, 
and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who  called  it  JVero- 
nea,  in  honour  of  Nero.  Strab.  li. 

Artaxerxes  1st,  succeeded  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Persia,  after  his  father  Xerxes.  He 
destroyed  Artabanus  who  had  murdered 
Xerxes,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  royal 
family  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne.  He 
made  war  against  the  Bactrians,  and  re-con¬ 
quered  Egypt,  that  had  revolted  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  equity  and  moderation.  [He  was 
called  M  (Longimanus)  from  the  ex¬ 

traordinary  length  of  his  arms,  according  to 
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Strabo,  which,  on  his  standing  straight,  could 
reach  his  knees ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch, 
because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his 
left.]  He  reigned  39  years,  and  died  B.  C. 

425.  C.  JVefi.  in  Reg. — Plut.  in  Artax. - 

The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Persia,  was 
surnamed  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  memory.  He  was  son  of  Darius  the  se¬ 
cond,  by  Parysatis  the  daughter  of  Artaxer¬ 
xes  Longimanus,  and  had  three  brothers, 
Cyrus,  Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  His  name 
was  Arsaces,  which  he  changed  into  Artax¬ 
erxes  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  His 
brother  Cyrus  was  of  such  an  ambitious  dis¬ 
position,  that  he  resolved  to  make  himself 
king,  in  opposition  to  Artaxerxes.  Parysatis 
always  favoured  Cyrus ;  and  when  he  had 
attempted  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  she  obtain¬ 
ed  his  pardon  by  her  entreaties  and  influence. 
[Artaxerxes  was  born  before  his  father’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus  was  bom  the 
son  of  a  king,  hence  his  mother  favoured  his 
claim.  On  a  similar  ground,  Xerxes  had  been 
preferred  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  to  his  elder 
brother  Artabarzanes.j  Cyrus,  whohadbeen 
appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  sea-coasts,  as¬ 
sembled  a  large  army  under  various  preten¬ 
ces,  and  at  last  marched  against  his  brother 
at  the  head  of  100,000  barbarians  and  13,000 
Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed, 
[though  in  fact  victorious  ;  for  he  had  routed 
with  his  body  guard,  the  guards  of  the  king, 
while  the  Greeks  were  in  full  pursuit  of  that 
part  of  the  king’s  army  which  had  been  op¬ 
posed  to  them.]  It  has  been  reported,  that 
Cyras  was  killed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so 
desirous  of  the  honour,  that  he  put  to  death 
two  men  for  saying  that  they  had  killed  him. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  against 
his  brother,  though  at  the  distance  of  above 
600  leagues  from  their  country,  made  their 
way  through  the  territories  cf  the  enemy  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  famous  in  the  Grecian 
history,  than  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 
After  he  was  delivered  from  the  attacks  of 
his  brother,  Artaxerxes  stirred  up  a  war 
among  the  Greeks  against  Sparta,  and  exert¬ 
ed  all  his  influence  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Greeks.  He  married  two  of  his  own 
daughters,  called  Atossa  and  \  mestris,  and 
named  his  eldest  son  Darius  to  be  succes¬ 
sor.  Darius  however  conspired  against  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Ochus  one 
of  the  younger  sons  called  also  Artaxerxes, 
made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  causing  his 
elder  brothers  Ariaspes  and  Arsames  to  be 
assassinated.  It  is  said  that  Artaxerxes  died 
of  a  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  his  son’s 
unnatural  behaviour,  in  the  94th  year  of  his 
age  after  a  reign  of  46  years  B.  C.  359,  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  had  .50  children  by  his  350  concu¬ 
bines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sons.  Plut.  in 
vita.—C.  Neji.  in  Reg. — Justin.  10,  c.  1,  &c.— 

Diod.  13,  &c - -The  3d,  surnamed  Ochus. 

succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  2d,  and  es¬ 
tablished  himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
99 
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aoout  80  of  iiis  nearest  relations.  He  punish¬ 
ed  with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspir¬ 
ed  against  him  ;  and  recovered  Egypt  which 
had  revolted,  destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged 
all  Syria.  He  made  war  against  the  Cadusii, 
and  greatly  rewarded  a  private  man  called 
Codomanus  for  his  uncommon  valour.  But 
his  behaviour  in  Egypt,  and  his  cruelty  to¬ 
wards  the  inhabitants,  offended  his  subjects, 
and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged  his  physician  to 
poison  him,  B.  C.  337,  and  afterwards  gave 
his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and  made 
handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Codo- 
manus,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  soon  af 
ter  made  king  by  the  people  ;  and  that  he 
might  seem  to  possess  as  much  dignity  as 
the  house  of  Artaxerxes,  he  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Darius  the  third.  Justin.  10,  c. 
o. — Diod.  17. — JEliun.  V.  H.  6,  c.  8, 

Artaxerxes  or  ArtaxXres  1st,  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus 
[the  last  of  the  Arsacidx,  and  founded  a  new 
dynasty,  called  the  Sassannidx,  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  Sassan,  A.D  226.  As  soon  as 
his  authority  was  well  established,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  recover  the  provinces  invaded  bv 
the  Romans.  Alexander  Severus  opposed 
him  with  three  numerous  armies.  One  of 
these  was  destroyed  by  the  superior  force  of 
his  opponent,  another  perished  by  famine  and 
fatigue,  and  the  third,  commanded  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  himself,  retired  ingloriously  to  Antioch, 
greatly  diminished  by  disease.  Artaxerxes 
however,  weakened  even  by  his  victories, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  Ins  project.]  He- 

rodian.  5. - One  of  his  successors,  son  of 

Sapor  [the  2d  j  bore  his  name,  and  reigned 
eleven  years,  during  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  cruelties. 

ArtaxIas,  a  son  of  Artavasdcs,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father’s 
troops.  He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the 
Romans,  at  the  request  of  the  Armenians, 

raised  Tigranes  to  the  throne. - Another, 

son  of  Polemon,  whose  original  name  was 
Zeno.  After  the  expulsion  of  Vonones  from 
Armenia,  he  was  made  king  by  Germanicus. 

Tacit.  6,  Ann.  c.  31. - A  general  of  Antio- 

chus.  vid.  Artaxa. 

Artayctes,  a  Persian  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a 
cross  by  the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties,  [af¬ 
ter  his  son  had  been  stoned  to  death  in  his 
presence.]  Herod.  7  and  9. 

Art  ay  xt  a,  a  Persian  lady,  whom  Xerxes 
gave  in  marriage  to  his  son  Darius.  She  was 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  her  father-in-law. 
ilerodot.  9,  c.  103,  8tc. 

ArtemidOrus,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
wrote  an  history  and  description  of  the  earth, 
in  eleven  books.  He  flourished  about  104- 

years  R.  C. - A  physician  in  the  age  of 

Adrian. - A  man  in  the  reign  of  [Antoninus 

Pius,  j  who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  dreams,  still  extant ;  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Rigaltius, 
Paris,  4to.  1604,  to  which  is  annexe^  Achme- 
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its  oneirocritica.  [An  edition  of  the  Oneirocn  - 
tica  of  Artemidorus  was  published  in  1805  at 
Leipsic,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  with  the  commenta¬ 
ries  of  Rigaltius  and  Reiske,  by  J  G  ReifF.J 

- A  man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian 

Theopompus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome, 
and  he  wrote  a  book  on  illustrious  men,  not 
extant.  [In  teaching  eloquence  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  Brutus’s  friends,  and 
procured  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Cxsar.  He  wrote  down  an  account  of  it,] 
and  gave  it  to  the  dictator  from  among  the 
crowd  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but, 
Cxsar  put  it  with  other  papers  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  thinking  it  to  be  of  no  ma¬ 
terial  consequence.  PLut.  in.  Cxs. 

ArtP.mis,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana.  Her 
festivals,  called  Artemisia,  were  celebrated  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Del¬ 
phi,  where  they  offered  to  the  goddess  a  mul¬ 
let,  which,  as  was  supposed,  bore  some  affini¬ 
ty  to  the  goddess  of  hunting,  because  it  is  said 
to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare.  There  was  a 
solemnity  of  the  same  name  at  Syracuse  ;  it 
lasted  three  days,  which  were  spent  in  ban* 
queting  and  diversions.  Jithen.  7 

ArtemisIa,  a  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of 
Halicarnassus,  reigned  over  Halicarnassus 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  She  assisted 
Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece  with 
a  fleet,  and  her  valour  was  so  great  that  the 
monarch  observed  that  all  his  men  fought 
like  women,  and  all  his  women  like  men. 
The  Athenians  were  so  ashamed  of  fighting 
against  a  woman,  that  they  offered  a  reward 
of  10,000  drachms  for  her  head.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  fond  of  a  youth  of  Abydos,  call¬ 
ed  Dardanus,  and  that,  to  punish  his  disdain, 
she  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleep,  and 
afterwards  leaped  down  the  promontory  of 
Leucas  Herodot.  7 ,  c.  99,  1.  ,  c.  68,  & c.— 

Justin.  2,  c.  12. - There  was  also  another 

queen  of  Caria  of  that  name,  often  confounded 
with  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was 
daughter  of  Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria,  or 
Halicarnassus,  and  was  married  to  her  own 
brother  Mausolus,  famous  for  his  personal 
beauty.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  husband, 
that  at  his  death  she  drank  in  her  liquor  his 
ashes  after  his  body  had  been  burned,  and 
erected  to  his  memory  a  monument,  which 
for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  called 
one  of  tiie  seven  wonders  of  the  world-  This 
monument  she  called  Mausoleum,  a  name 
which  has  been  given  from  that  time  to  all 
monuments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invit¬ 
ed  all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  pro¬ 
posed  rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best 
elegiac  panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She 
was  so  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  that  she  died  through  grief  two  years 
after.  Vitruv — Strab.  14. — Plin.  25,  c.  7,1. 
36,  c.  5 

ArtemisIum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  [on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  island.  It  had 
a  temple  sacred  to  Artemis  (Diana,)  whence 
its  name.  Off  this  coast,  which  was  called 
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Artemisium  htius,  the  Greeks  ootamed  their 
first  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xexes,  on  the 
same  day  with  the  action  at  Thermopylae.] 

Herodot.7,  c.  175,  &c. - A  lake  near  the 

grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred  to  Arte¬ 
mis,  whence  the  name. 

ArtemIta,  a  city,  [according  to  Strabo, 

500  stadia  east  of  Seleucia,  in  Assyria - 

Anotiierin  Armenia  Major,  near  its  southern 
boundary,  now  Fan.  It  lay  at  the  south¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  now 

Luke  of  Fan.'] - An  island  opposite  the 

mouth  of  the  Aclielous.  Strab. 

ArtEmon,  an  historian  of  Pergamus. - 

A  native  of  Clazomenx,  who  was  with  Pe¬ 
ricles  at  the  seige  of  Samos,  where  it  is  said 
he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the  testudo, 
and  other  equally  valuable  military  engi  .es. 

— A  native  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  the 

history  of  illustrious  women _ A  Syrian 

whose  features  resembled,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  those  of  Antiochus  [Theos.]  The 
queen,  after  the  king’s  murder,  made  use  of 
Artemon  to  represent  her  husband  in  a  lin¬ 
gering  state,  that,  by  his  seeming  to  die  a  na¬ 
tural  death,  she  might  conceal  her  guilt,  and 
effect  her  wicked  purpose,  vid.  Antiochus. 

ArtijipAsa,  a  name  of  Venus  among  the 
Scythians.  Hcrodot.  4,  c.  59. 

ArtobarzAnes,  a  son  ofDarius,  [and  bro 
ther  of  Xerxes.  The  name  is  more  common- 
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who  murdered  him  to  espouse  Tarquin,  who 

had  assassinated  his  wife. - A  son  of  Tar- 

quin  the  Proud,  who,  in  the  battle  that  was 
fought  between  the  partizans  of  his  father 
and  the  Romans,  attacked  Brutus  the  Ro¬ 
man  consul.  [The  combatants  slew  each 

other.]  Liv.  2,  c  6. - A  son  of  Porsena 

king  of  Etruria,  sent  by  his  father  to  take 
Aricia.  Liv.  2,  c  14. 

Aruntius,  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the 
rites  of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  violence 
to  his  daughter  Medullina,  who  murdered 
him  when  she  found  that  he  acted  so  dishon¬ 
ourably  to  her  virtue  Pint,  in  Par  all. . 

A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic 
wars  in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Tacit.  Ann.  1. — Senec.  ep.  14. 

- Paterculus,  a  man  who  gave  iEmylius 

Censorious,  tyrant  of  iEgesta,  a  brazen  horse 
to  torment  criminals.  The  tyrant  made  the 
first  experiment  upon  the  body  of  the  donor. 

Pint,  in  Pur  all. - Stella,  a  poet  descended 

of  a  consular  family'  in  the  age  of  Domitian, 

Aruspex-  vid.  Haruspex. 

ArxAta,  a  [town  of  Armenia  Major,  situ¬ 
ate  on  the  Ai  axes  east  of  Artaxata,  towards 
the  confines  of  >.edia.]  Strab.  11. 

Aryawdes,  a  Persian,  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death 
[by  Darius,  for  issuing  a  silver  coinage  in  his 
o  wn  name.]  Herodot.  4-  c.  166. 

Akyptaius,  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  who 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against 
Macedonia,  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
party  of  the  Macedonians. 

Asander,  a  man  who  separated  by  a 
wall,  Chersonesus  i  aurica  from  the  conti- 


ly,  however,  written  Artabarzanes,  which 
vid]  Hcrodot.  7,  c.  2  and  3. 

Artorius,  a  phy  sician  of  Augustus,  who, 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philip¬ 
pi,  saw  Minerva  in  a  dream,  who  told  him  to 
assu '  e  Augustus  of  tne  victory.  Val.  Max. 

1,  c.  7. 

Arvales  or  AmbarvAles,  a  name  gjiven!nent.  Strab.  7. 
to  twelve  priests  who  celebrated  the  festivals]  Asbesta.  or  Abyst.e,  a  people  of  Libya 
called  A mbarvalia.  [  This  order  oi  priests  is  above  Cyrene.  [Herodotus  says  that  they 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in]  were  remarkable  beyond  all  the  Lybians  for 
honour  of  his  nurse  AccaLaurentia,  who  had! their  use  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses. 
12  sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romu-jThe  custom  of  harnessing  four  horses  to  a 
lus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  his  place,  chariot,  was  confessedly  borrowed  from  the 
and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of  her  sons,  Africans  by  the  Greeks.]  Hcrodot.  4,  c.  170. 
Friztres  Arvales.  Their  office  was  for  life,  — Ptol.  4,  c.  3. 

and  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  AscalAphus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Asty- 
They  wore  a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  com/oche,  who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and 
and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around  theii  tem-i  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the 
pies.  vid.  Ambarvalia.J  Farro  de  L.  L.  oiOrchomenians,  with  his  brother  Ialmenus. 
AruEris,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  He  was  killed  by  Deiphobus.  Homer.  II.  2, 

Isis  and  Osiris.  !v.  13,  l.  9.  v.  82, 1.  3,  v.  518. - A  son  of 

Arverni,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  or  Orphne,  stationed 
[whose  territories  lay  between  the  sources  of ; by7  Pluto  to  watch  over  Proserpine  in  the 
the  Elaver  or  Jillier,  and  Duranius  or  Dor-  Elysian  fields.  When  Ceres  had  obtained 
dogne ,  branches  of  the  Liger  and  Garumna.'from  Jupiter  her  daughter’s  freedom  and 
Tne  district  is  now  Auvergne  The. r  capital  return  upon  earth,  provided  she  had  eaten 

was  Augustunometuivi,  now  Clermont.  They  [nothing  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  Ascalaphus 
were  a  powerful  nation,  and  were  conquer-  discovered  that  she  had  eaten  [seven  pome- 
ed  with  gee  it  slaughter.]  They  pretended  to;granate  seeds  ;]  upon  which  Proserpine  was 
be  descended  from  the  Trojan  as  well  as  thejordered  by  Jupiter  to  remain  six  months  with 
Romans  L'&s.  Bell.  Gal.  7. — Strab.  14.  Pluto,  and  the  rest  of  the,  year  with  her 
Arvisium  and  ArvIsus,  a  promontory  mother.  Proserpine  was  so  displeased  with 
of  Chios,  famous  for  its  wine.  Virg.  Eel.  5.  Ascalaphus,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  his 
Aruns,  an  Etrurian  soothsayer  in  the  head,  and  immediately  turned  him  into  an 

age  ot  Marius.  Lucan.  i,v.586. - A  brother  owl.  A/iollod,  1,  c.  5,1.2,  c.  5. — Ovid. 

of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  married  Tullia,|Me?,  5.  fab.  8. 
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AscXlon,  [a  maritime  town  of  Palestine, 
320  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  between  Azotus 
to  the  north,  and  Gaza  to  the  south.  Venus 
Urania  was  worshiped  in  this  city.  Her  tem- 
le  was  pillaged,  according  to  Herodotus, 
y  the  Scythians,  B.  C.  630.  Here  also  was 
worshipped  the  Goddess  Derceto.  In  this  city 
Herod  the  Great  was  born,  hence  called  As 
calomtes.  )  he  port  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  Ascalon  is  now  a  small  village, 
called  Scalona.]  Joseph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  3,  c.  2. 
— Theophrast  Jl.  PL  7.  c.  4. 

Ascania,  an  island  of  the  /Egean  sea. - 

A  city  of  Troas,  built  by  Ascanius. 

AscanIus,  son  of  /Eneas  by  Creusa,  was 
saved  from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy. 
He  was  afterwards  called  lulus.  He  behaved 
with  great  valour  in  the  war  which  his  father 
earned  on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded 
./Eneas  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and  built 
Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
empire  from  Lavinium,  [which  latter  city  he 
resigned  to  Lavinia  and  her  son  Sylvius.]  The 
descendants  of  Ascanius  reigned  in  Alba 
for  above  420  years,  under  A  kings,  till  the 
age  of  Nurnitor.  Ascanius  reigned  38  years  ; 
30  at  Lavinium,  and  eight  at  Alba  ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sylvius  Posthumus,  son  of 
/Eneas  bv  Lavinia.  lulus,  the  son  of  As¬ 
canius,  disputed  the  crown  with  him  ;  but  the 
Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Sylvius,  as  he  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  Latinus,  and 
lulus  was  invested  with  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  which  remained  a  long  while  in  his 

family.  Lw.  1,  c.  3. —  Virg.  JEn  1,  &c. - 

According  to  Dionys.  Hal  1,  c.  15,  &c.  the 
son  of  /Eneas  by  Lavinia  was  also  called  As¬ 
canius. A  river  of  Bithynia,  [by  which  the 

lake  Ascanius  discharged  its  waters  into 
the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  stood 
Nicxa,  now  IsnickJ]  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  270. 

Ascii.  [This  is  a  general  term  used  in 
Geography ;  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  because  the  sun  is  twice  a 
year  vertical  to  them,  and  they  have  then  no 
shadow.  The  word  comes  from  *  privative, 
and  net*.,  a  shadow .] 

AsclEpia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ascle 
pius,  or  /Esculapius  celebrated  all  over 
Greece,  when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical 
compositions  were  honourably  distributed. 
[The  people  of  Epidaurus  celebrated  them 
with  peculiar  solemnity.] 

AsclEpiXdes,  a  rhectorician  in  the  age 
of  Eumenes,  who  wrote  an  historical  account 

of  Alexander.  Arrian. - A  disciple  of  Plato. 

- A  philosopher,  disciple  to  Stilpo,  and  v  ery 

intimate  with  Menedetnus.  The  two  friends 
lived  together,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
separated  when  they  married,  Asclepiades 
married  the  daughter,  and  Menedemus, 
though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead, 
Menedemus  gave  his  wife  to  to  his  friend,  and 
married  another.  He  was  blind  in  his  old  age, 

and  died  in  Eretria.  Plut. - A  physician  of 

Bithynia,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquired  great  repu- 
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tation  at  Rome,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect 
in  physic.  He  relied  so  much  on  his  skill, 
that  he  laid  a  wager  he  should  never  be  sick ; 
and  won  it,  as  he  died  of  a  fall,  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  Nothing  of  his  medical  treatises 

is  now  extant. - An  Egyptian,  who  wrote 

hymns  on  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  also  a 

treatise  on  the  coincidence  of  all  religions. - 

A  native  of  Alexandria,  who  gave  an  history 

of  the  Athenian  archons. - The  writer  of 

a  treatise  on  Demetrius  Phalereus. - A 

disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  wrote  six  books  on 
those  events  which  had  been  the  subject  of 

t raged:  es. - A  physician  [and  friend  of 

Cxsar  Octavianus,  (Augustus),  by  whose  ad¬ 
vice  the  latter  left  his  camp  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  thereby  proba¬ 
bly  saved  his  life,  as  that  part  of  the  army 
was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  Asclepiades 
perished  in  a  shipwreck,  and  a  magnificent 
tomb  was  erected  to  him  at  Smyrna  by  the 

emperor.] - A  tragic  poet. - Another 

physician  of  Bithynia,  under  Trajan.  He 
lived  70  years,  and  was  a  great  favourite  at 
the  emperor’s  court 

Asclepiodorus,  a  painter  in  the  age  of 
Apelles,  2  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods 
were  sold  for  300  minx  each,  to  an  African 
prince.  Phti.  35. 

AsclEpIus,  vid.  /Esculapius. 

AscletarIon,  an  astrologer  in  the  age 
of  Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be 
torn  by  dogs;  The  emperor  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  carefully  secur¬ 
ed  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning 
pile,  a  sudden  storm  arose  whio>  put  out  the 
flames,  and  the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces 
the  astrologer’s  body.  Sueton  in  jDomit. 
;5. 

Ascolia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat 
to  the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with 
the  skin  of  the  victim,  which  they  filled  with 
oil  and  wine,  and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it 
[with  one  foot.]  He  whocould  [first  fix  him¬ 
self  upon  itj  was  victorious,  and  received 
the  bottle  as  a  reward.  This  was  called  *crxa>- 
Ai-^eiv  'To  tvt  tov  'jltkov  a>  uiSj  i  leaping 

upon  tne  bottle ,  whence  the  name  of  the  festi¬ 
val  is  derived.  It  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  besmeared  then  laces  with 
the  dregs  of  wine,  and  sang  hymns  to  the 
god.  They  always  hanged  some  small  im¬ 
ages  of  the  god  on  the  tallest  trees  in  their 
vineyards,  and  these  images  they  called 
Oscilla.  Virg,  G.  2,  v.  384. — Pollux.  9,  c. 
7. 

Asconius  Pedianus,  [a  Roman  gram¬ 
marian  born  at  Patavium,  and  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  friend  of  Virgil 
and  the  acquaintance  of  Quintilian  and  Livy. 
His  notes  on  Cicero’s  orations  are  judicious, 
and  still  exist,  though  in  a  mutilated  state.] 

Ascra,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  [at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon.  At  this  place  Hesiod  was 
brought  up,  being  carried  thither  at  a  very 
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early  age  from  Cumae  in  iEolia.  Hence  it  is 
■frequently  styled  his  country,  and  he  is  often 
called  the  Azorean  bard.]  The  town  receiv¬ 
ed  its  name  from  Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  of 
CEoclus  by  Neptune. — Slrab.  9. — Pans.  9,  c. 
'29. — Paterc.  4. 

AscOlum,  now  Ascoli,  a  town  of  Picenum. 
‘[Another  in  Apulia,  north-west  of  Venusia. 
Here  the  Romans  first  obtained  success 
against  Pyrrhus.  Historians  howe\  er  differ 
in  their  accounts.  Plutarch  makes  Pyrrhus 
to  have  been  victorious,  but  Eutropius  affirms, 
that  he  was  totally  defeated.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  states  that  both  sides  claimed 
'the  victory.] 

AsdrObal,  a  Carthaginian,  son  in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  disinguished  himself  in  the 
Numidian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  ge¬ 
neral  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
for  eight  years  presided  with  much  prudence 
and  valour  over  Spain,  which  submitted  to 
his  arms  with  cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  new  Carthage,  and  saw  it  com¬ 
plete.  To  stop  his  progess  towards  the  east, 
the  Romans,  in  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  for¬ 
bade  him  to  pass  the  Iberus,  wnich  was  faith¬ 
fully  observed  by  the  general.  He  was  killed 
in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  B.  C.  230,  by  a 
slave  whose  master  he  had  murdered.  The 
slave  was  caught  and  put  to  death  in  the 
greatest  torments,  which  he  bore  with  pa 
tience,  and  even  ridicule.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  in  hunting.  Ital.  1,  v.  6 5,-A/i- 
lfiian.  lberin. — Polyb.  2 .—Liv.  21,  c.  2,  8cc. 
— A  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain 
with  a  large  reinforcement  for  his  brother 
Annibal.  He  crossed  the  Alps  and  entered 
Italy ;  but  some  of  his  letters  to  Annibal  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the 
Consuls  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius 
Nero,  attacked  him  suddenly  near  the  Me- 
taurus,  [in  Umbria,]  and  defeated  him,  B.  C. 
207.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  56,000 
of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5400  w  ere 
taken  prisoners]  about  8000  Romans  were 
killed.  The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off, 
and  some  days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of 
Annibal  who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  in 
the  greatest  expectations  for  a  promised  sup¬ 
ply,  exclaimed  at  the  sight,  [“  I  recognise 
the  fortune  of  Carthage,”  and  then  retired, 
B.  C.  203,  into  the  extremity  of  Italy.  Liv.  21, 

23,  27,  &c. — Polyb. — Horat.  4,  od.  - A 

Carthaginian  general,  surnamed  Calvus ,  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Sardinia  and  taken  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  Romans.  Liv.——  Another,  son 
of  Giscon,  appointed  general  of  the  Car  ha- 
ginian  forces  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the 
great  Annibal.  He  made  head  against  the 
Romans  in  Africa,  with  the  assistance  of  Sy 
phax,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Sci- 
pio.  He  died  B.  C.  206.  [He  was  the  father 
of  Sophonisba  ]  Liv. - [Another,  who  de¬ 

fended  Carthage  in  its  last  siege  by  Scipio  the 
younger,  and,  foreseeing  its  fate,  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Romans.]  Scipio  showed  him 
to  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  his  wife, 
with  a  thousand  imprecations,  threw  herself 
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and  her  two  children  into  the  flames  of  the 
temple  of  /Esculapius,  which  she,  and  others, 

had  set  on  fire.  Liv.  51. - A  Carthaginian 

general  conquered  by  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  in 
Sicily,  in  a  battle  in  which  he  lost  130  ele¬ 
phants.  These  animals  were  led  in  triumph 
all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

Asellio  (Sempronius,)  an  historian  and 
military  tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
the  actions  in  which  he  was  present  [at  Nu.- 
mantia  and  elsewhere].  Dionys.  Hal. 

Asia,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  separated  from  Europe  [by  the  Aege¬ 
an,  the  Euxine,  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  Tanais 
or  Don,  and  the  Dvrina  ;  from  Africa  by  the 
Red  S  a  and  Isthmus  of  Suez.]  It  received  its 
name  from  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 
This  part  of  the  globe  has  given  birth  to  ma 
uy  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the  universe; 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
soil  is  fruitful,  and  abounds  with  all  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  as  well  as  luxuries  of  life.  Asia 
was  divided  into  many  different  empires, 
provinces,  and  states,  of  which  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  were  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  Mo¬ 
narchies.  The  Assyrian  monarchy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eusebius,  lasted  1240  years,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Justin,  1300  years,  down  to  the 
year  of  the  world  4380.  The  empire  of  Per¬ 
sia  existed  228  years,  till  the  death  of  Darius 
the  3d.  whom  Alexander  the  Great  conquer¬ 
ed.  The  empire  of  the  Medes  lasted  259 
years,  according  to  Eusebius,  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  till  the  reign  of  Astyages,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  who 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  s.edes,  and 
founded  the  Persian  monarchy.  It  was  in 
Asia  that  the  military  valour  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  the  bold  retreat  of  the  10,000 
Greeks  were  so  conspicuously  displayed.  It 
is  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  more  visible  progress  of  luxury, 
despotism,  sedition,  effeminacy,  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  Asia  was  generally  divided  into  Major 
and  Minor.  Asia  Major  was  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  comprehended  all  the  eastern 
parts ;  and  Asia  Minor  was  a  large  country 
in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  whose  boundaries 
may  be  known  by  drawing  a  line  from  the 
bay  of  Issus,  in  a  northern  direction,  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Asia  Minor 
has  been  subject  to  many  revolutions.  It  was 
tributary  to  the  Scythians  for  upwards  of 
5  j0  years,  and  was  a  long  time  in  the  power 
of  the  Lydians.  Medes,  See-  The  western 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  receptacle  of 
all  the  ancient  emigrations  from  Greece,  and 
was  filled  with  Grecian  colonies.  [The  term 
Asia  Minor  was  not  in  use  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  general  name  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Asia,  was  simply  Asia.  Lower  Asia 
is  now  called  Anatolia,  or  rather  Anadoli, 
from  lystToAD,  oriene.  It  comprised  the  pro¬ 
vinces  between  the  Euxine  and  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Seas.]  Strab. — Mela. — Justin. — Plin. — - 

Tacit.  &c. - One  of  the  Oceanides.  who 

married  Japetus,  and  gave  her  name  to  one 
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ot  the  three  quarters  of  the  ancient  globe. 

Ajiollod.  1,  c.  2. - One  of  the  Nereides.  Hy- 

gin .■■  —A  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c. 
24. 

Asia  Pai.us,  [a  marsh  in  Lydia,  through 
which  the  Cayster  flowed.]  Virg.  2En.  7, 
v.  701. 


Mount  Cyliene,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Cc  -  I 
rinthiacus  orG  ulf  of  ILe/ianto,  eastofSicyon.]  I 

- A.  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to 

a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Three  of  his  daugh- 1 
ters  are  particularly  celebrated,  iEgina,  Sala- 
mis,  and  Ismene.  Afiollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  12.  i 
Pans.  2,  c.  12. 


AsiatIcus,  a  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  Vitellius. 

Tacit  Hist.  2. - The  surname  of  one  of  the 

Scipios,  and  others,  for  their  conquests  or 
campaigns  in  Asia. 

AsinarIa,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demos* 
thenes  and  Nicias,  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

Asinarius,  a  river  of  Sicily  where  the 
Athenian  generals,  Demosthenes  and  Nicias, 
were  taken  prisoners,  [now  the  Falunera.~\ 

Asine,  [a  town  of  Argolis,  north-  west  of 
Hermione,  on  the  Sinus  Argolicus  or  Gulf  of 
JVfiufilia. - Another  in  Messenia,  south¬ 

west  of  Messene,  founded  bv  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  place,  when  driven  from  their 

city  by  the  Argives _ Another  in  Cyprus. 

■ - Another  in  Cilicia.] 

Asinius  Gallus,  son  of  Asinius Pollio  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave 
rise  to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor 
and  Asinius,  who  starved  himself  to  death, 
either  voluntarily,  or  by  order  of  his  imperial 
enemy.  He  had  six  sons  by  his  wife.  He 
wrote  a  comparison  between  his  father  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiori¬ 
ty  to  the  former.  Tacit.  1  and  5.  Ann — Dio. 

58. — Plin  7,  ep.  4. - Pollio,  an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  triumphed  over  the  Dalma¬ 
tians,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
Cxsar  and  Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides 
poems.  He  refused  to  answer  some  verses 
against  him  by  Augustus.1  because,”  said  he, 
“  you  have  the  power  to  proscribe  me,  should 
my  answer  prove  offensive.”  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  4.  He  was  con¬ 
sul  with  Cn.  DomitiusCalvinus,  A.  U.  C.  714. 
It  is  to  him  that  the  fourth  of  Virgil’s  Buco¬ 
lics  is  inscribed.  Quintil. — Sueton.  in  Cas.  30 
and  55. — Dio.  27.  4  ,  5  >. — Smec.  de  Tranq. 
Ani.iSf  efi.  100. — Plin.  7,  c  30. —  Tacit.  6. — 
Paterc.2  —Pint,  in  Cass. 

Aslus,  A  poet  of  Samos,  who  wrote  about 
the  genealogy  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines. 
Pous.  7.  c.  14. 

Asoiha,  [a  district  of  Sicyonia,  nearPhli- 
us.]  Paus.  2,  c.  1. 

AsopiAdes,  a  patronymic  of  iEacus,  son 
of  cEgina,  the  daughter  of  Asopus.  Ovid. 
Met.  ,  v.484, 

Asopis,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus. 

Asopus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  [rising  in 
Mount  Oeta  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus.]  Strab.  8. - A  river  of  Boeotia,  [ris¬ 

ing  in  Mount  Cithseron  near  Plntxa,  and 
flowing  into  the  Euripus.  The  plain  along  its 
northern  bank  was  called  Parasopias.]  Paus. 

9,  c.  i! - A  river  of  Asia,  flowing  into  the 

Lycus  near  Laodicea. - A  river  of  Pelopon¬ 

nesus,  I" rising  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  near 
304 


Aspa  [or  AspadAna,]  a  town  of  Parthia, 
now  Isfiahan. 

Aspamithres,  a  favourite  eunuch  of  Xer¬ 
xes,  who  conspired  with  Art  ibanus,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  See.  Cte- 
sias. 

Asparagium,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Apsus  or  Crevasta, 
about  34  miles  south  from  Dyrrachium.] 

Aspasia,  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phqctea,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis¬ 
tress  to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  [Plutarch  ar.d  Justin  relate  that 
when  Darius,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  was  de¬ 
clared  his  successor,  and  according  to  the 
customary  privilege  allowed  him,  asked  As- 
pasia  from  his  father.  This  female,  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  her  election,  preferred  the 
son,  upon  which  Artaxerxes  made  her  a 
priestess  of  Diana,  in  order  to  keep  her  from 
his  son,  who  thereupon  rebelled.  But  this 
story  is  not  generally  credited.]  She  was 
calied  (  Vermilion  )  on  account  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  her  complexion.  JElian.  V.  H.  12, 

c.  1. — Plut.  in  Artax. - Another  woman, 

daughter  of  Axiochus,  born  at  Miletus.  She 
came  to  Athens,  where  she  taught  eloquence, 
and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among  her 
scholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles,  by  her 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  that 
he  became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for 
his  mistress  and  wife.  He  was  so  fond  of  her, 
that  he  made  war  against  Samos  at  her  insti¬ 
gation.  The  behaviour  of  Pericles  towards 
Aspasia  greatly  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
Athenians,  and  introduced  dissipation  and  las¬ 
civiousness  into  the  state.  She  however  pos¬ 
sessed  the  merit  of  superior  excellence  in 
mind  as  well  as  person,  and  her  instructions 
helped  to  form  the  greatest  and  most  elo¬ 
quent  orators  of  Greece.  Some  have  con¬ 
founded  the  mistress  of  Pericles  with  Aspa¬ 
sia  the  daughter  of  Hermotimus  Plut.  in 
Perirl. —  Quint.il.  li. The  wife  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  was  also  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow 
the  improper  interpretation  given  by  some  to 
Cic.  de  Inv.  1,  c.  31. 

AspasIus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in  the 
2d  century,  whose  commentaries  on  different 

subjects  were  highly  valued. - A  sophist, 

who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Adrian. 

Aspastes,  a  satrap  ofCarmama,  suspect¬ 
ed  of  infidelity  to  his  trust  while  Alexander 
was  in  the  east.  Curt.  7,  c.  20. 

AspathIn.es,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen 
of  Persia,  who  conspired  against  the  usurper 

Smerdis.  Herodot.  c.  70,  8cc. - A  son  of 

Prexaspes.  Id.  7. 

Aspendus,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurvmedon.  Cic.  in  Verv 
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i,  c.  20.  The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine  to 
!  Venus. 

cjt.  AsphaltItes,  a  lake.  vid.  Mare  Mor- 
tuum. 

Aspis,  [a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
north-west  of  Ilicis,  which  lies  above  Car¬ 
thago- Nova  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  As  fie. - 

An  island  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposite  Le- 
bedus,  now  PsUi-bourum  ] 

AsplEdon,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
Midon.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  city  of  Bceo- 
tia,  [north-east  of  Orchomenus,]  whose  in¬ 
habitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. 
11.  2,  v.  18. — Pans.  9,  c.  38. 

AsporEnus,  a  [district]  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  Pergamus,  where  the  mother  of  the 
gods  was  worshipped,  and  called  Asfiorena. 
f Strab.  13. 

Assa,  a  town  [in  the  island  of  Cephalenia.] 
AssarXcus,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros 
by  Callirhoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the 
lather  of  Anchises.  The  Trojans  were  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  descendants  of  Assaracus, 
Gene  Asseraci. — Homer.  11.  20. —  Virg-  JEn. 

1. - Two  friends  of  Eneas  in  the  Rutulian 

war.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  124. 

Assorus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  [north-east  of 

iEnna. - A  town  of  Macedonia,  in  Mygdo- 

nia.] 

c  Assos,  a  town  [of  Mysia,  on  the  coast, 
■west  of  Aarainyttium.  Ic  is  now  Assa.] 
Assyria,  [a  country  originally  of  small 
extent,  but  afterwards  greatly  enlarged.  It 
was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  part  of  Armenia  and  Mount  Nipha- 
tes  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris ;  on  the  south 
ay  Susiana  ;  and  on  the  east  by  part  of  Me¬ 
dia  and  the  mountains  Choatra  and  Zagros. 
The  country  v/ithin  these  limits,  is  called  by 
■ome  of  the  ancients  Adiabene,  and  by  others 
Aturia  or  Atyria.  Assyria  is  now  called 
Kurdistan ,  from  the  descendants  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Carduchi,  who  occupied  the  northern 
oarts.]  The  Assyrian  empire  is  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Ni- 
(nus  or  Belus,  B.  C.  '059,  according  to  some 
authors,  and  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Sardana- 
aalus,  the  31st  sovereign  since  Ninus,  B.  C. 
(20.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  flourished 
or  1240  years :  according  to  Justin,  i300 
/ears  ;  but  Herodotus  says  that  its  duration  ! 
-was  not  above  5  or  600  years.  Among  the 
different  monarchs  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  i 
iemiramis  greatly  distinguished  herself,  and  ; 
jxtended  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions  as  i 
ar  as  ./Ethiopia  and  Libya.  In  ancient  au-  i 
hors,  the  Assyrians  are  often  called  Syrians,  1 
md  the  Syrians  Assyrians.  The  Assyrians  - 
issisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  sent 
lim  Memnon  with  an  army.  The  king  of 
Assyria  generally  styled  himself  king  of  kings,  i 
it  a  demonstration  of  his  power  and  greatness.  ’ 
-id.  Syria.  Strab.  16.—  Herodot.  1  and  2. —  i 
Tx ustin.  1. — Plin.  6,  c.  13  and  26. — Ptoi.  1,  c.  2.  i 
—Diod.  2- — Mela.  1,  c.  2. 

[Astaboras,  a  river  of  .Ethiopia,  falling  1 
nto  the  Nile.  It  is  r.ow  called  the  Tacazz6\  i 
O 
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AstXcus,  a  town  of  Bithyr.ia,  [on  the  Si¬ 
nus  Astacenus,]  built  by  Astacus,  son  of  Nep  ¬ 
tune  and  Olbia,  or  rather  by  a  colony  from 
Megara  and  Athens.  Lysimachus  destroyed  it, 
and  carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  town  of 
Nicomedia,  which  was  then  lately  built. 
Pans.  5,  c.  12. — Arrian. — Strab.  17. — — A 
city  of  Acamania-  Plin.  5. 

AstXpa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica, 
[east  of  Hispalis,  famed  for  its  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  against  the  Romans  A.  U.  C.  546.  It  is 
now  Estefia  La  Vieja.\  Liv.  38,  c.  20. 

AstXpus,  a  river  of  Ethiopia,  falling  into 
the  Nile.  [Now  the  Abawi.  It  flows  through 
Nubia,  rising  in  a  place  called  Coloe  Palus, 
or  Bahr  Dembea.  This  is  the  river  which 
Mr.  Bruce  mistook  for  the  Nile.] 

Astaiite,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria 
She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Hierapolisin  Sy¬ 
ria,  which  was  served  by  300  priests,  who 
were  always  employed  in  offering  sacrifices. 
[Cicero  and  Suidas  suppose  her  to  be  one  of 
the  four  Venuses  whom  the  former  enume¬ 
rates.  According  to  Lucian,  she  was  the 
moon  The  Sidonians  represented  her  un  ¬ 
der  the  figure  of  a  hen  covering  her  young 
with  her  wings.  The  Astarte  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  was  exhibited  in  Phoenicia  with  a 
quiver  and  arrows.  Among  the  Assyrians 
she  was  sometimes  termed  a  goddess,  and 
somtimes  a  god,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity 
of  gender  in  the  oriental  languages.]  Luci¬ 
an  de  Dea  Syria—  Cic.  de  Mat.  D.  3,  c. 
23. 

Aster,  a  dexterous  archer  of  [Methone,] 
who  offered  his  service  to  Philip  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  Upon  being  slighted,  he  retired 
into  the  city,  and  aimed  an  arrow  at  Philip, 
who  pressed  it  with  a  siege.  The  arrow,  on 
which  was  written,  [Aa-TBg  OnKimru,  Q*va.<riuot 
iri/ATru  @ !*<;?,]  struck  the  king’s  eye,  and  put 
it  out ;  and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleasantly, 
threw  hack  the  same  arrow,  with  [a  message 
appended  to  it,  that  if  Philip  took  the  town 
he  would  hang  Aster.  The  conqueror  kepi, 
his  word.] 

Aster  Ia,  a  daughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
Terra.  She  married  Perses,  son  of  Crius, 
by  whom  she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate. 
She  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  favours  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  under  the  form  of  an  eagle  ;  but  falling 
under  his  displeasure,  she  was  changed  into 
a  quail,  called  Ortyx  by  the  Greeks ;  whence 
the  name  of  Ortygia,  given  to  that  island  in 
the  Archipelago,  where  she  retired,  [vid.  De¬ 
los  ]  Ovid.  Met.  fab.  4 — Hygin.  fab.  58. 

— Afiollod ■  1,  c.  2,  8cc. - A  town  of  Greece, 

whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  II.  2,  v.  782. - One  of  the  daugh¬ 

ters  of  Danaus,  who  married  Chsetus,  son  of 
Egyptus.  Afiollod •  2. One  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Atlas,  mother  of  CEnomaus,  king  of 
Pisa.  Hygin.  fab-  250. 

Aster'ion  and  AstErIus^  a  river  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  which  flowed  through  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Arerolis.  This  river  had  three  daugb 
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tens,  Eubeea,  Prosymna,  and  Acr&a,  who 
nursed  the  goddess  Juno.  Paus.  2,  c.  17. 

A  statuary,  son  of  /Eschylus.  Paus _ A 

son  of  Minos  2d,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasiphae. 
He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  though  he  was 
thought  the  strongest  of  his  age.  Apollodo- 
rus  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  fa¬ 
mous  Minotaur.  According  to  some,  Aste- 
rion  was  son  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  iEolus,  and  they  say  that  he  was 
surnamed  Jupiter,  because  he  had  carried 
away  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Minos  the 
1st.  Died.  4. —  dfiollod.  3. — Paus.  2,  c.  31. 

Asterope  and  AsteropEa,  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and 
most  illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constella¬ 
tions  after  death— - A  daughter  of  Pelias, 

king  of  Iolchos,  who  assisted  her  sisters  to  kill 
her  father,  whom  Medea  promised  to  re¬ 
store  to  life.  Her  grave,  [and  those  of  her 
sisters,]  were  seen  in  Arcadia,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  8,  c.  11. 

Aster psl us,  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 
Crete. - A  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Astiochus,  a  general  of  Lacedxmon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and 
tookPhocxa,  and  Gums,  B.C.  411. 

Astrsea,  a  daughter  of  Astrxus,  king  of 
Arcadia,  or,  according  toothers,  of  Titan, 
Saturn’s  brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make 
her  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and 
others  consider  her  the  same  as  Rhea,  wife 
of  Saturn.  She  was  called  Justice,  of  which 
virtue  she  was  the  goddess.  Site  lived  upon 
the  earth,  as  the  poets  mention,  during  the 
golden  age,  which  is  often  called  the  age  of 
Astrxa  ;  but  the  wickedness  and  impiety  of 
mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  in  the  brazen 
and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  under  the  name 
of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  a  virgin,  with 
a  stern  but  majestic  countenance,  holding  a 
pair  of  scales  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
other.  Senec.  in  Octav. —  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
149. — Arat.  1,  Phcsnom.  v.  98. — Hesiod. — 
Theog. 

Astrveus,  [a  river  of  Macedonia,  passing 
by  Bercea,  and  falling  into  the  Erigon  above 
Pella.  It  is  now  the  Vistriza .] 

Astu,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city, 
generally  applied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to 
Athens,  which  was  the  most  capital  city  of 
Greece.  The  word  urbs  is  applied  with  the 
same  meaning  of  superiority  to  Rome,  and 
noxi(  to  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  as 
also  to  Troy. 

AstCra,  a  small  river  and  village  of  La- 
tium,  [near  the  coast,  below  Antium.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a  villa  of  Cicero,  to  which 
he  retired  from  the  proscription  of  Antony, 
and  whence  he  proposed  to  transport  himself 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  vid  Ci¬ 
cero.] 

AstOres,  a  people  ofHispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  [lying  west  and  south-west  of  the  Can- 
tabri.  They  occupied  the  eastern  half  of 
modem  Asturias,  the  greater  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jjcon ,  and  the  northern  half  of  Palen- 
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da.  Their  capital  was  Asturica  Augusta,, 
now  Astorga."\ 

AstyXge,  a  daughter  of  Hypseus,  who 
married  Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  some 
children,  among  whom  was  Antion,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Ixion. 

AstyXges,  son  of  Cayaxares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media,  He  was  father  to  Mandane, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  an 
ignoble  person  of  Persia,  because  he  was  told 
by  a  dream  that  his  daughter’s  son  would  dis¬ 
possess  him  of  his  crown.  From  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  he  hoped  that  none  but  mean  and  igno¬ 
rant  children  could  be  raised  ;  but  he  was 
disappointed,  and  though  he  had  exposed  his 
daughter’s  son  by  the  effects  of  asecond  dream, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  crown  by  his  grandson, 
after  a  reign  of  35  years.  Astyages  was  very 
cruel  and  oppressive  ;  and  Harpagus,  one  of 
his  officers,  whose  son  he  had  wantonly  mur¬ 
dered,  encouraged  Mandane’s  son,  who  was 
called  Cyrus,  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
grandfather,  and  he  conquered  him  and  cook 
him  prisoner,  559  B.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cy~ 
ropxdia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  and  Astyages  lived  in  the  most 
undisturbed  friendship  together.  [But  Xen¬ 
ophon’s  work  is  a  mere  historical  romance) 
containing  far  more  of  fiction  than  true  narra¬ 
tive.]  Justin.  1,  c.  4,  8cc. — Herodot.  1,  C. 

74,  75  ,  8tc. - A  grammarian  who  wrote, a 

commentary  on  Callimachus. 

AstyXnax,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Androma¬ 
che.  He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  T roy  ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the 
young  prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his 
father,  and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his 
country  upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and 
threw  him  down  from  the  walls  of  Troy, 
According  to  Euripides,  he  was  killed  by 
Menelaus  ;  and  Seneca  says,  that  Pyrrhus: 
the  son  of  Achilles  put  him  to  death.  Hec¬ 
tor  had  given  him  the  name  of  Scamandri- 
us  ;  but  the  Trojans,  [out  of  gratitude  to  the 
father  their  chief  defender,  and  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  valour,  called  the  son,  Astyanax., 
or  the  prince  of  the  city.]  Homer.  11.  6,  v. 
400, 1.  22,  v.  500. —  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  457,  1.  3,! 

v.  489. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  >15. - A  writer 

in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AstydXmas,  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  Iso 
ci-ates.  He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which  j 

only  15  obtained  the  poetical  prize. - A  Mi-1 

lesian,  three  times  victorious  at  Olympia 
He  was  famous  for  his  strength,  as  well  as 
for  his  voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  in¬ 
vited  to  a  feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he 
ate  what  had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons. 
Athen.  10.— —T wo  tragic  writers  bore  the 
same  name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  So  j 
crates. - A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AstydXmIa,  or  AstyadamIa,  daughter 
of  Amyntor,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia., 
married  Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  who  was 
king  of  lolclios.  She  became  enamoured  of  ; 
Peleus,  son  of  /Eacus,  who  had  visited  he 
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husband’s  court ;  and  because  lie  refused  to 
gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  him  of  at¬ 
tempting  her  virtue.  Acastus  readily  be¬ 
lieved  his  wife’s  accusation  ;  but  as  he  would 
not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  punish¬ 
ing  his  guest  with  instant  death,  he  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  dissembled 
his  resentment.  At  last  they  went  in  a  hunt¬ 
ing  party  to  mount  Pelion,  where  Peleus  was 
tied  to  a  tree,  by  order  of  Acastus,  that  he 
might  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Jupiter 
was  moved  at  the  innocence  of  Peleus,  and 
sent  Vulcan  to  deliver  him.  When  Peleus 
was  set  at  liberty,  he  marched  with  an  army 
against  Acastus,  whom  he  dethroned,  and 

S  unished  with  death  the  cruel  and  false  Astv- 
amia.  She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte, 
and  by  others  Cretheis.  Afiollod.  3,  c.  13. — 

Finder.  Mem.  4- - A  daughter  of  Ormenus, 

carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom  she  had 
Tlepolemus.  Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  v.  50. 

Astylus,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his 
brothers  not  to  make  war  against  theLapithx. 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  338. — A  man  of  Croiona, 
who  was  victorious  three  successive  times 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Fans. 

AstynOme,  the  daughter  of  Chryses  the 
priest  of  Apollo,  sometimes  called  Chryseis. 
She  fell  to  the  share  of  Achilles,  at  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the' spoils  of  Lyrnessus. - The  wife 

of  Strophius,  sister  to  Agamemnon.  Hygm. 

Astypalvea,  [one  of  the  Cyclades,  south¬ 
east  of  the  island  of  Cos.  According  to  Cicero, 
divine  honours  were  rendered  here  to  Achil¬ 
les.  It  was  called  Pyrrha  when  the  Carians 
possessed  it,  and  afterwards  Pylxa.  Its  name 
Asty  palxa,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  a  sister  of  Europa.  It  was  also  called 
Theon-trapeza,  or  the  table  of  the  Gods,  be¬ 
cause  its  soil  was  fertile,  and  almost  enamell¬ 
ed  with  flowers.  It  is  now  Stanfiolia-]  Pam. 
7 ,  c.  4. — Strab.  14. 

[Astyra  or  Astykon,  avillage  of  Troas, 
near  mount  Ida,  near  which  was  a  grove 

sacred  to  Diana  Astyrxne. - A  town  of 

/Eolis. - Another  in  Phoenicia.] 

Asychis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycernius,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever 
borrowed  money,  must  deposit  his  father’s 
body  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  promise  of  payment.  He  built  a  mag¬ 
nificent  pyramid.  Herodot.  2,  c.  136. 

AtAbOlus,  a  wind  which  was  frequent 
in  Apulia,  [and  very  destructive  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth,  which  it  scorched  or 
withered  up.  It  is  the  same  with  the  modern 
Sirocco.']  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  78. 

Atabyris,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  sur- 
named  Atabyrius.  [Ancient  fables  speak  of 
brazen  oxen  at  this  place,  which  by  their 
bellowings  announced  approaching  calamity. 
The  meaning  of  the  fable  is  said  to  have 
been,  that  the  priests  of  this  temple  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.] 
Strab.  14. 

r  At  acini,  a  peonleof  Gallia  Narboneusis, 
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south  and  south-east  of  the  Volscie  Tectos- 
ages.  They  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Atax 
or  Aude,  whence  their  name.  Their  capital 
was  Nai’bo,  now  JVarbonne.] 

AtalantA,  a  daughter  of  Schceneus  king 
of  Scyros.  According  to  some,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Iasus  or  Iasius,  by  Clymene  ; 
but  others  say  that  Menalion  was  her  father. 
Thi9  uncertainty  of  not  rightly  knowing  the 
name  of  her  father  has  led  the  mythologists 
into  error,  and  some  have  maintained  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  that  name,  though 
their  supposition  is  groundless.  Atalanta 
was  born  in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid, 
she  determined  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy  ; 
but  her  beauty  gained  her  many  admirers, 
and  to  free  herself  from  their  importunities, 
she  proposed  to  run  a  race  with  them.  They 
were  to  run  without  arms,  and  she  was  to 
carry  a  dart  in  her  hand.  Her  lovers  were 
to  start  first,  and  whoever  arrived  at  the  goal 
before  her,  would  be  made  her  husband ;  but 
all  those  whom  she  overtook,  were  to  be  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  dart  with  which  she  had  armed  her¬ 
self.  As  she  was  almost  invincible  in  running, 
many  of  her  suitors  perished  in  the  attempt, 
till  Hippomenes  the  son  of  Macareus  pro¬ 
posed  himself  as  her  admirer.  Venus  had 
presented  him  with  three  golden  apples  from 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or  according  to 
others,  from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  started  in  the  course,  he  art¬ 
fully  threw  down  the  apples  at  some  distance 
one  from  the  other.  While  Atalanta,  charm¬ 
ed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to  gather  the  apples. 
Hippomenes  hastened  on  his  course,  arrived 
first  at  the  goal,and  obtained  Atalanta  in  mar¬ 
riage.  These  two  fond  lovers,  in  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  consummating  their  nuptials, entered 
the  temple  of  Cybele;  and  the  goddess  was 
so  offended  at  their  impiety,  and  at  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  her  house,  that  she  changed  them 
into  two  lions.  Apollodorus  says,  that  Atalan - 
ta’s  father  was  desirous  of  raising  male  issue, 
and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  as  soon  as  born.  She  was,  however, 
suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and  preserved  by 
shepherds.  She  dedicated  her  time  to  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  resolved  to  live  in  celibacy.  She 
killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleusand  Rhaecus,  who 
attempted  her  virtue.  She  was  present  at 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which 
she  first  wounded,  and  she  received  the  head 
as  a  present  from  Meleager,  who  was  ena¬ 
moured  of  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games 
instituted  in  honour  of  Pelias,  where  she  con¬ 
quered  Peleus  ;  and  when  her  father,  to 
whom  she  had  been  restored,  wished  her  to 
marry,  she  consented  to  give  herself  to  him 
who  could  overcome  her  in  running,  as  has 
been  said  above.  She  had  a  son  called  Par- 
thenopxus,  by  Hippomenes.  Hyginus  says, 
that  that  son  was  the  fruit  of  her  love  with 
Meleager:  and  Apollodorus  says,  she  had 
him  by  Milaniom,  or  according  to  others,  by 
the  god  Mars.  [  rid.  Meleager.]  Afiollod.  1, 
c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  9,  &cc.—Paus.  1,  c.  36,  45,  &c.~ 
Hygin.  fab.  99,  174,18a,  270— Mtnn.  V.  H. 
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T3.-~Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4,  1.  lo.— 

fab.  11. — Eurifiid.  in  P/ueniss. - An  island 

near  Eubcea,  and  Locris.  Pans. 

Atarantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days’ 
journey  from  the  Garamantes.  There  was 
in  their  country  a  hill  of  salt  with  a  fountain 
of  sweet  water  upon  it.  [Some  editions  read 
Atlantes,  among  others  that  of  Schweighaeu- 
ser  ;  Valckenaer  and  Larcher,  however,  are 
of  opinion,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  nation 
dist.nct  from  the  Atlantes.]  Herodot.  4,  c.  184. 

AtarbEchis,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  sacred  to 
Ve-us,  in  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Del¬ 
ta  called  Prosopitis.] 

AtargAtis,  or  [Atergatis,  called  also 
Derceto,  a  goddess  of  the  Syrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  mother  of  Semiram  is.  She  was  re¬ 
presented  with  the  face  and  breasts  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  but  the  rest  of  her  body  resembled  a 
fish  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Astarte.  Some  maintain  that  she  was  the 
same  not  only  with  Astarte,  but  with  Venus, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  celestial  Venus  of  the 
Assyrians.] 

Atarna,  [a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast 
opposite  to  Lesbos.  It  was  a  village  in  Pli¬ 
ny’s  time :  D’Anville  calls  it  Atameus.] 

Atas  an  d  Athas,  a  youth  of  wonderful 
velocity,  who  issaid  to  have  run  75  miles  be- 
:  ween  noon  and  the  evening.  Martial  4,  ep. 
19. — Plin.  7. 

Atax,  now  Aude ,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Mela ,  2. 

Ate,  the  goddess  of  all  evil,  and  daughter 
of  Jupiter.  She  raised  such  jealousy  and  se¬ 
dition  in  heaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  dragged  her  away  by  the  hair,  and  ba 
nished  her  for  ever  from  heaven,  and  sent  her 
to  dwell  on  earth,  where  she  incited  man¬ 
kind  to  wickedness,  and  sowed  commotions 
among  them.  Homer.  II.  19.  She  is  the 
same  as  the  Discord  of  the  Latins. 

Atella,  a  town  of  Campania,  [south¬ 
west  of  Capua,]  famous  for  a  splendid  am¬ 
phitheatre,  where  interludes  were  first  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  thence  called  Atellanse  Fabulse. 
[These  were  a  kind  of  Latin  farces.  They 
became  in  time  so  licentious  and  impudent, 
that  the  senate  was  obliged  to  suppress  them.] 
Juv.  6. 

Athamanes,  an  ancient  people  of  Epirus, 
who  existed  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
still  preserved  their  name  and  customs  in  the 
age  oi  Alexander.  [Athamania  is  placed  by 
D’Anville  between  Pindus  on  the  east  and  a 
parallel  chain  on  the  west.]  Ovid  Met.  ls,v. 
31  l— Strab.  7.— -Plin.  2,  c.  103. — Mela.  2,  c.  3. 

Athamas,  a  king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  was 
son  of/Eolus.  He  married  Themisto,  whom 
some  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice, 
and  by  her  he  had  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Home 
time  after,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  sub 
ject  to  fits  of  madness,  he  married  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerta.  Ino  became 
jealous  of  the  children  of  Nephele,  because 
they  were  to  ascend  their  father’s  throne  in 
308 
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preference  to  her  own,  therefore  she  resolved 
to  destroy  them  ;  but  they  escaped  from  her 
fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden  ram.  (yid.  Phry¬ 
xus  and  Argonauts.)  According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  on  Lycophron,  v.  22.  Ino  attempt¬ 
ed  to  destroy  the  corn  of  the  country  ;  and, 
as  if  it  were  the  consequence  of  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  the  soothsayer,  at  her  instigation,  told 
Athamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield 
her  usual  increase,  he  must  sacrifice  one  of 
the  children  of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The 
credulous  father  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar, 
where  he  was  saved  by  Nephele.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  Ino  was  displeasing  to  Juno,  and 
more  particularly  because  she  was  descended 
from  Venus.  The  goddess,  therefore,  sent 
Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to  the  house  of 
Athamas,  who  became  inflamed  with  such 
sudden  fury,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a  lioness, 
andhertwochildrento.be  whelps.  In  this 
fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  from  her, 
and  killed  him  against  a  wall  ;  upon  which 
Ino  fled  with  Melicerta,  and  with  him  in  her 
arms,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  from  a 
high  rock,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity. 
After  this,  Athamas  recovered  the  use  of  his 
senses  ;  and  as  he  was  without  children,  he 
adopted  Coronus  and  Aiiartus,  the  sons  of 
Thersander  his  nephew.  Hygin.  fab.  1,  2, 5, 
23  'J. — Afiollod.  1,  c  7  and  9. —  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
v.  467,  &c.  Fast  6,  v.  89. — Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

AthamantiAdes,  a  patronymic  of  Meli¬ 
certa,  Phryxus,  or  Helle,  children  of  Atha¬ 
mas.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  319.  Fast.  4,  v.  903. 

Athanasius,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  his  sufferings,  and  the  determin¬ 
ed  opposition  he  maintained  against  Ariusand 
his  doctrine.  His  writings,  which  were  nume¬ 
rous,  and  some  of  which  have  perished,  con¬ 
tain  a  defence  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
the  divinity  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  an  apology  to  Constantine.  The 
creed  which  bears  his  name,  is  supposed  by 
some  not  to  be  his  composition.  Athanasius 
died  2d  May,  373  A.  D.  after  filling  the 
archiepiscopal  chair  47  years,  and  leading  al¬ 
ternately  a  life  of  exile  and  of  triumph.  The 
iatest  [and  best]  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
the  benedictines,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1698.  [This 
is  the  edition  of  the  learned  Montfaucon.] 

Athene,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks  ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  be¬ 
fore  Cecrops  had  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  into  Greece.  Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

AthENj®,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica 
founded  about  1556  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  by  Cecrops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It 
was  called  Cecrofiia  from  its  founder,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Athena  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who 
had  obtained  the  right  of  giv  ing  it  a  name  in 
preference  to  Neptune-  \yid.  Minerva.]  It 
was  governed  by  17  kings,  in  the  following 
order : — after  a  reign  of  50  years,  Cecrops 
was  suceeded  by  Cranaus,  who  began  to 
reign  1506  B.  C  ;  Amphictyon,  1497  ;  Erich- 
thonius,  1487  ;  Pandion,  1437 ;  Erichtheus, 

•  397  ;  Cecrops  2d,  1347 ;  Pandion  2d,  1307  ; 
iEgenus,  1283;  Theseus,  1235  ;  Menestheos. 
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2205  ;  Demopnoon,  1182 ;  Oxvntes,  1149  ;  education  at  Athens,  and  respected  the  learn 


Aphidas,  1137;  Thymcetes,  1136;  Melan 
thus,  1128  ;  and  Codrus,  1091,  who  was  kill 
ed  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  The  history  of 
the  twelve  first  of  these  monarchs  is  mostly 
fabulous.  After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  mo¬ 
narchical  power  was  abolished,  and  the  state 
was  governed  by  13  perpetual,  and,  317  years 
after,  by  7  decennial,  and  lastly,  B.  C.  684, 
after  an  anarchy  of  3  years,  by  annual  magis¬ 
trates,  called  archons.  [ vid .  Archontes.] 
Under  this  democracy,  the  Athenians  signa¬ 
lized  themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  field, 
their  munificence,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts.  They  were  deemed  so  powerful 
by  the  Persians,  that  Xerxes,  when  he  invad¬ 
ed  Greece,  chiefly  directed  his  arms  against 
Athens,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  Their  mi¬ 
litary  character  was  chiefly  displayed  in  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  of  Platsca, 
and  of  Mycale.  After  these  immortal  victo¬ 
ries,  they  rose  in  consequence  and  dignity,  and 
they  demanded  the  superiority  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  The  town  was  rebuilt  and  em¬ 
bellished  by  Themistocles,  and  a  new  and 
magnificent  harbour  erected.  Their  success 
made  them  arrogant,  and  they  raised  con¬ 
tentions  among  the  neighbouring  states,  that 
they  might  aggrandize  themselves  by  their 
fall.  The  luxury  and  intemperance,  which  had 
been  long  excluded  from  the  city  by  the  salu¬ 
tary  laws  of  their  countrymen,  Draco  and 
Solon,  creeped  by  degrees  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  soon  after  all  Greece  united  to  des¬ 
troy  that  city,  which  claimed  a  sovereign  pow¬ 
er  over  all  the  rest.  The  Peloponnesian  war, 
though  at  first  a  private  quarrel, was  soon  fo¬ 
mented  into  an  universal  war ;  and  the  arms 


of  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  {vid.  Pelo 
ponnesiacum  Bellum,)  were  directed  against'  090  foreigners,  and  40,000  slaves 
Athens,  which,  after  28  years  of  misfortune  the  numerous  temples  and  public 


ing,  while  they  despised  the  military  charac¬ 
ter,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  reputation  the 
Athenian  schools  had  acquired  under  So¬ 
crates  and  Plato,  was  maintained  by  their 
degenerate  and  less  learned  successors  ;  and 
they  flourished  with  diminished  lustre,  till  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Justinian  suppressed, 
with  the  Roman  consulship,  the  philoso¬ 
phical  meetings  of  the  academy.  It  has  been 
said  by  Plutarch,  that  the  good  men  whom 
Athens  produced,  were  the  most  just  and 
equitable  in  the  world  ;  but  that  its  bad  ci¬ 
tizens  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any  age  or 
country,  for  their  impiety,  perfidiousness,  or 
cruelties.  Their  criminals  were  always  put 
to  death  by  drinking  the  juice  of  hemlock. 
The  ancients,  to  distinguish  Athens  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner,  called  it  Astu,  one 
of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  the  learned  city,  the 
school  of  the  world,  the  common  patroness  of 
Greece.  The  Athenians  thought  themselves 
the  most  ancient  nation  of  Greece,  and  suppos¬ 
ed  themselves  the  original  inhabitants  of  At¬ 
tica,  for  which  reason  they  were  called  auro^- 
•Avif  produced  from  the  same  earth  which 
they  inhabited  ytiyain  sons  of  the  earthy  anti 
TSTT/j.«  grasshofifiers.  They  sometimes  wore 
golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair  as  badges 
of  honour,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
people  of  later  origin  and  less  noble  extrac¬ 
tion,  because  those  insects  are  supposed  to 
be  sprung  from  the  ground.  The  number 
of  r.ien  able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the 
reign  of  Cecrops  was  computed  at  20,000, 
and  there  appeared  no  considerable  aug¬ 
mentation  in  the  more  civilized  age  of  Peri  - 
cles ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  there  were  found  21,000  citizens,  10,- 

Among 
edifices 


and  bloodshed,  was  totally  ruined,  the  24thjnone  was  more  celebrated  than  that  of  Miner- 
April,  404  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  va,  which,  after  being  burnt  by  the  Persians, 


Lysander.  After  this,  the  Athenians  were 
oppressed  by  30  tyrants,  and  for  a  while  la¬ 
boured  under  the  weight  of  their  own  calami¬ 
ties.  They  recovered  something  of  their 
usual  spirit  in  the  age  of  Philip,  and  boldly!  1,  Sec. — Justin.  2,  &c. — Diod.  13,  &c. — JE 
opposed  his  ambitious  views  ;  but  their  short-  'Man.  F.  H — Plin.  7,  c.  56 — Xenofi.  Memo 
lived  efforts  were  not  of  great  service  to  thejra&. — Plut. in  vitis,  &c. — Strab-9 ,  8cc. — Paus. 
interests  of  Greece,  and  they  fell  into  theil.  Sec. —  Fat.  Max. — Liv.  31,  Sec ,—  C.JVefi 
hands  of  the  Romans,  B.  C.  36.  The  Athe-  hi  Milt.  &c. — Polyb.— Pater cul. 


was  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  with  the  finest  marble, 
and  still  exists  a  venerablemonumentofthe  he¬ 
ro’s  patriotism,  and  of  the  abilities  of  the  ar¬ 
chitect.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  in  Verr.  & c. — Thucyd. 

~  -  ■  -  J£. 


nians  have  been  admired  in  all  ages,  for  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  great  men  that 


ATHENiEA,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  wascall- 


■were  born  among  them  ;  but  favour  herejed  Panalheneta,  and  the  other  Chalcea;  for 
was  attended  with  danger  ;  and  there  are  an  account  oi  which  see  those  words, 
very  few  instances  in  the  history  of  Athens,!  Athenaum,  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
that  can  prove  that  the  jealousy  and  frenzy! Minerva,  [or  more  properly  set  apart  tor  the 
of  the  people  did  not  prosecute  and  disturb  [exercises  over  which  she  presided. Jwhere 
the  peace  of  the  man  who  had  fought  their  |  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  rhetoricians  ge 
battles,  and  exposed  his  life  in  the  defence  of  nerally  declaimed  and  repeated  their  compo 


his  country.  Perhaps,  not  one  single  city  in 
the  world  can  boast  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time,  of  such  a  number  of  truly  illustrious  ci¬ 
tizens,  equally  celebrated  for  their  humanity, 
their  learning,  and  their  military  abilities. 
The  Romans,  in  the  more  polished  ages  of 
their  republic,  sent  their  youths  to  finish  their 


sitions.  It  was  public  to  all  the  professors  of 
the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopt¬ 
ed  at  Rome  by  Adrian,  wlio  made  a  public 
building  for  the  same  laudable  purposes. 
[The  ancient  Athenzea  were  in  the  form  of 
amphitheatres.] 

Atbex^eus,  a  Greek  c.osmograoher. — — 
109 
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A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the 

time  of  Augustus.  Strab. - A  Spartan  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  Athens,  to  settle  the 

peace  during  the  Peloponnesian  war - A 

grammarian  uf  Naucratis,  who  composed  an 
elegant  and  miscellaneous  work,  called 
Deifinoso film  tee,  replete  with  very  curious 
and  interesting  remarks  and  anecdotes  of  the 
manners  of  the  ancients,  and  likewise  valua¬ 
ble  for  the  scattered  pieces  of  ancient  poetry 
it  preserves.  The  work  consists  of  15  books, 
[but  only  an  abridgment  remains  of  the  two 
first,  part  oi  the  third,  and  the  last.]  Athe- 
nxus  wrote,  besides  this,  an  history  of  Syria, 
and  other  works  now  lost.  He  died  A.  D. 
194.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that 
of  Causaubon,  fol.  2  vols  Lugd.  1 612,  by  far 
superiortothe  editions  of  1595  and  1657',  [and 
that  of  Schweighaeuser,Argentorati,  1801-7, in 

14  vols.  8vo.] - A  brother  of  king  Eumenes 

2d,  famous  for  his  paternal  affection. - [A 

matoematician,  who  flourished  B.  C.  200  ;  his 
country  is  not  known.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  machines  of  war,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Collection  of  Ancient  Mathematicians, 

published  at  Paris  in  1693,  in  fol.] - A 

physician  of  Cilicia,  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  who 
made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air,  the  ele¬ 
ments,  instead  of  the  four  commonly  received. 

Athenagoras,  A  Christian  philosopher, 
[a  native  of  Athens,  and  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century,]  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  an  apology 
for  the  Christians,  still  extant.  He  died  A. 
D.  177.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  1706  - The  ro¬ 

mance  of  Theagenes  and  Charis  is  falsely  as¬ 
cribed  to  him.  [This  romance  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Frenchman  named  Martin  Fu- 
m^e.  It  was  published  in  1  99  and  <  612  in 
French,  and  purported  to  be  a  translation 
from  a  Greek  manuscript  brought  from  the 
east.  No  such  manuscript  ever  existed.] 

Athenion,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  0* 

B. C. - -A  Greek  historical  painter  who 

flourished  B.  C.  300.] 

Athenodorus,  a  philosopher  intimate 
•with  Augustus,  [was  born  at  Cana  near  Tar¬ 
sus  in  Cilicia.]  'The  emperor  often  profited 
by  his  lessons,  and  was  adv  ised  by  him  al¬ 
ways  to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse 
of  angei%  [Zosimus  attributes  the  mild  plan 
of  government  adopted  by  Augustus  to  the 
influence  of  the  counsels  of  Athenodorus.] 
Athenodorus  died  in  his  82d  year,  much  la¬ 
mented  by  his  countrymen,  [for  whom  he  had 
obtained  many  favours  from  Augustus,  es¬ 
pecially  relief  from  some  of  the  taxes  by 

which  they  were  oppressed.]  Suet. - A 

poet  who  wrote  comedy,  tragedy,  and  elegy, 

in  the  age  of  Alexander.  Plut .  in  Alex. - 

[A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  a  native,  as 
is  thought,  of  Pergamus.  He  was  Keeper  of 
the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Cato  of  Utica,  by  whom  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
which  the  latter  had  undertaken  for  the  res- 
Xio 
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toration  of  Roman  freedom.  He  died  with 
Cato,  according  to  Strabo.] 

Athesis,  now  Adige ,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  [rising  in  the  Rhxtian  Alps,  and  falling 
into  the  Adriatic,  north  of  the  Po.]  Virg. 
JEn.  9  v.  680. 

Athos,  a  mountain  [in  the  district  Chal- 
cidice  of  Macedonia.  It  is  situate  on  a  penin¬ 
sula  between  the  Sinus  Stiymonicus  or  Gulf 
of  Contessa ,  and  the  Sinus  Singiticus  or  gulf 
of  Monte  Santo.  |  It  is  so  high  that  [accord- 
i  g  to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  it  projected  its 
shadow,  at  the  summer  solstice  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  of  Myrina,  the  capital  city  of  the  is- 
island  of  Lemnos,  though  at  the  distance  of  87 
miles,  or,  according  to  modern  calculation, 
only  eight  leagues.  On  this  account  a  brazen 
cow  was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the  sha¬ 
dow,  with  this  inesription, 

A  dm;  x.*AV7rTit  7r\iug(t  A»f*vta.s  /Sooc]. 

When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  made 
a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  into  which  he 
brought  the  sea- water  and  conveyed  his 
fleet  over  it,  so  that  two  ships  could  pass 
one  another,  thus  desirous  either  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  sailing  round  the  promontory, 
or  to  show  his  vanity  and  the  extent  of  his 
power.  [This  trench  is  said  to  have  been 
cut  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  Acanthus  and 
Sana.] - A  sculptor,  called  Dinocrates,  of¬ 

fered  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athos,  and  to 
make  with  it  a  statue  of  the  king  holding  a 
town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  a  spa¬ 
cious  bason,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
flowed  from  it.  Alexander  greatly  admired 
tne  plan,  but  objected  to  the  place  ;  and  he 
observed,  that  the  neighbouring  country  was 
not  sufficiently  fruitful  to  produce  corn  and 
provisions  for  the  inhabitants  which  were  to 
dwell  in  the  city,  in  the  hand  of  the  statue. 
Athos  is  now  called  Monte  Santo,  famous  for 
monasteries,  said  to  contain  some  ancient  and 
valuable  manuscripts.  [Dr.  Clarke  brought 
away  several  of  these,  and  among  the  rest  a 
manuscript  of  Plato,  which  has  not,  however, 
answered  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  it.]  Herodot.  6,  c.  44, 1.  7,  c.  21, 
&c. — Lucan.  2,  v.  672. — JElian.  de  Anim.  13, 
c.  W.  8cc. — Plim.  4,  c.  10. — JEschin.  contra 
Ctesiph. 

Athymbra,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards 
called  Nyssa.  Strab.  14. 

Atia,  a  law  enacted  A.  U.  C.  690,  by  T. 
Atius  Labienus,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 
It  abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and  put  in 
full  force  the  Lex  Dornitia,  by  transferring 
the  right  of  electing  priests  from  the  college 
ot  priests  to  the  people—  I’he  mother  of 
Augustus,  vid.  Accia. 

Atilia  lex  gave  the  prxtor,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  tribunes,  power  of  appointing! 
guardians  to  those  minors  who  were  not  pre¬ 
viously  provided  for  by  their  parents.  It 

was  enacted  about  A.  U.  C.  443. - Another 

A.  U.  C.  443,  which  gave  the  people  power , 
of  electing  16  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  in  four  ; 
egions,  Idv.  9.  c.  30. 
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AtiIics,  a  freed  man,  who  exhibited  tom- 
bats  of  gladiators  at  Fidenas.  The  amphi¬ 
theatre,  which  contained  the  spectators,  fell 
during  the  exhibition,  and  about  50,000  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  or  mutilated.  Tacit.  4,  Ann. 
c.  62. 

Atilla,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan. 
She  was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son, 
who  expected  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge. 
Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  56. 

Atinia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atinius,  [A.  U.  C.  62  ;.]  It  gave  a  tribune  of 
the  commons  the  privilege  of  a  senator  and 
the  right  of  sitting  in  the  senate. 

Atlantes,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  [on  no¬ 
thing  that  had  life,]  and  were  said  not  to 
have  their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams. 
They  daily  cursed  the  sun  at  his  rising  and 
at  his  setting,  because  his  excessive  heat 
scorched  and  tormented  them.  Herodot. 

Atlantides  or  Atlantei,  a  people  of 
Africa,  near  mount  Atlas.  They  boasted  of 
being  in  possession  of  the  country  in  which  all 
the  gods  of  antiquity  received  their  birth. 

I  Uranus  was  their  first  king,  wh<  m,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  they 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  '  Diod. 
3.  [  This  people,  of  whom  Diodorus  speaks, 

.  if  they  ever  existed,  must  have  been  distinct 

from  the  Atlantes  of  Herodotus.] - The 

,  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven  in  number,  Maia, 
Electra,  Taygeta,  Asterope,  Merope,  Al- 
'  cyone,  and  Oelamo.  They  married  some  of 
the  gods,  and  most  illustrious  heroes,  and 
j  their  children  were  founders  of  many  nations 
,  and  cities.  The  Atlantides  were  called 
\  nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  account  of 
j  their  great  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
.  name  of  Hesperides  was  also  given  them,  on 
account  of  their  mother  Hesperis.  They 
,  were  made  constellations  after  death,  vid 
Pleiades. 

j  Atlantis,  a  celebrated  island  mentioned 
[  by  the  ancients.  Its  situation  is  unknown, 
and  even  its  existence  doubted  by  some  wri¬ 
ters.  [Plato  gives  an  account  of  this  island 
in  his  Timasus  and  Critias.  According  to 
him,  it  was  a  large  island  in  the  western 
ocean,  opposite  the  straits  of  Gades  or  Gibral¬ 
tar.  He  speaks  of  this  island  as  having  been 
in  a  high  degree  fertile  and  productive.  It 
sunk  at  last  under  water,  and  for  a  long  time 
'  afterwards,  the  sea  in  that  quarter  was  full  of 
shoals.  Admitting  the  reality  of  the  Atlantis, 
the  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it 
l  extended  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Azores. 

:  and  that  these  islands  are  the  remains  of  it  not 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.] 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetus 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and 
Mcncetius.  His  mother’s  name,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione, 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  Hesperis,  according 
to  others,  by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters, 
called  Atlantides.  (vid.  Atlantides. J  He 
was  king  of  Mauritania,  and  master  ofathou- 
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sand  Hocks  of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautifid 
gardens,  abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit, 
which  he  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dra¬ 
gon-  Perseus,  alter  the  conquest  of  the  Gor- 
gons,  passed  by  the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  de¬ 
manded  hospitality.  The  king,  who  u  as  in¬ 
formed  by  an  oracle  of  Themis  that  he  r  Ad 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  the  descendants  oi  Ju¬ 
piter,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  even  offer¬ 
ed  him  violence.  Perseus,  who  was  unequal 
in  strength,  showed  him  Medusa’s  head,  and 
Atlas  was  instantly  changed  into  a  large 
mountain.  Tms  mountain,  which  runs  across 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and  west,  is  so  high 
that  the  ancients  have  imagined  that  the 
heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that  Atlas  sup¬ 
ported  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  [The 
chain  of  Atlas  is  highest  and  broadest  in  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco,  where  it  rises  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  13,0-0  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.]  Hyginus  says,  that  Atlas 
assisted  the  giants  in  their  wars  against  the 
gods,  for  which  Jupiter  compelled  him  to  bear 
the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  The  fable  that 
Atlas  supported  the  heavens  on  his  back,  arises 
from  his  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  his  often 
frequenting  elevated  places  and  mountains, 
whence  he  might  observe  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  daughters  of  Atlas  were  carried  away  by 
Busiris  king  of  Egypt,  but  redeemed  by  Her¬ 
cules,  who  received  as  a  reward  from  the  fa¬ 
ther  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  a  celes¬ 
tial  globe.  This  knowledge  Hercules  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Greeks  ;  whence  the  fable  has 
further  said,  that  he  eased  for  some  time  the 
labour  of  Atlas,  by  taking  upon  his  shoulders 
the  weight  of  the  heavens.  According  to 
some  authors,  there  were  two  other  persons 
of  that  name,  a  king  of  Italy,  father  of  Elec¬ 
tra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Maia 
the  mother  of  Mercury.  Fir.  JEn.  4,  v.  481, 
1.  8,  v.  186. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  17. —Diod.  3. 
Lucan.  9,  v.  66/',  &c—  Val.Flacc.  S.—Hygin. 
8  3,  125,  155,  157, 192. — drains  in  Astron. — 

Afioltod.  1. — Hesiod.  T/ieog.  v.  508,  8cc. - 

A  river  flowing  from  mount  Htemus  into  the 
Ister.  Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and 
afterwards  of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xer¬ 
xes.  She  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by 
Democedes.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Vashti  of  Scripture.  Herodot.  3,  c.  68, 
&c. 

AtrXc.es,  a  people  of  zEtolia,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  their  names  from  Atrax,  son  of  iEtolus, 
Their  country  was  called  Atracia. 

Atrax,  a  son  of  yEtolus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  This  town  became  so  fa¬ 
mous,  that  the  word  Atracius  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  inhabitant  of  Thessaly.  He  was 
father  to  Hippo damia.who  married  Pirithous, 
and  whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the 
wife  of  Pelops,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
Profiert.  1,  el  8,  v.  35.— S tat.  \,Theb.x.  106, 
—  Ovid .  Met.  12.  v.  209,— A  city  of  Thessa- 
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iy,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atracius. - -A  ri¬ 

ver  of/Etolia,  which  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Arebatje,  a  people  of  Britain  [south-west 
of  the  Trinobantes.  They  occupied  what  is 
now  Berkshire,  and  part  of  Oxfordshire. 
Their  principal  town  was  Callera,  probably 
Silcheater.'] 

Atrebates,  now  Artois,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
who,  together  with  the  Nervii,  opposed  J. 
Caesar  with  15,000  men.  They  were  con¬ 
quered,  and  Comius,  a  friend  of  the  general, 
was  set  over  them  as  king.  They  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  on  account  of  the  services  of  Co- 
niius.  [Their  chief  city  was  Nemetacum  or 
Nemetocenna,  afterwards  Atrebates,  now  Ar¬ 
ras,  or,  as  the  Flemings  call  it,  Atrechl.']  Cess. 
Bell.  Gall.  2,  &c. 

Atreus,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  tEnomaus  king  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Mycenx,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Trce- 
zen,  Thyestes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Chry- 
sippus  was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  favourite  of  his  father,  Hippo¬ 
damia  resolved  to  remove  him-  She  persuad¬ 
ed  her  sons  Thyestes  and  Atreus  to  mur¬ 
der  him ;  but  their  refusal  exasperated  her 
more,  and  she  executed  it  herself.  This 
murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops;  he  sus¬ 
pected  his  two  sons,  who  fled  away  from 
his  presence.  Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of 
Eurysthenes  king  ot  Argos,  his  nephew,  and 
upon  his  death  he  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  He  married  as  some  report,  /Erope 
his  predecessor’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had 
Plisthencs,  Menelaus,  and  Agamemnon. 
Others  affirm,  that  /Erope  was  the  wife  of 
Plisthenes,  by  whom  she  had  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus,  who  are  the  reputed  sons  of 
Atreus,  because  that  prince  took  cart  of  their 
education,  and  brought  them  up  as  his  own. 
( vid  Plisthenes.J  Thyestes  had  followed  his 
brother  to  Argos,  where  he  lived  with  him, 
and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two,  or,  according  to  some,  three  children. 
This  incestuous  commerce  offended  Atreus, 
and  Thyestes  was  banished  from  his  court. 
He  was,  however,  soon  after  recalled  by  his 
brother,  who  determined  cruelly  to  revenge 
the  violence  offered  to  his  bed.  To  effect 
this  purpose,  he  invited  liis  brother  to  a  sump¬ 
tuous  feast,  where  Thyestes  was  served  up 
•with  the  flesh  of  the  children  he  had  had  by 
Lis  sister-in-law  the  queen.  After  the  repast 
was  finished,  the  arms  and  heads  of  the 
murdered  children  were  produced,  to  con¬ 
vince  Thyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted  upon. 
'Phis  action  appeared  so  cruel  and  impious, 
that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk  back  in 
his  course  at  the  bloody  sight.  Thyestes  im¬ 
mediately  fled  to  the  court  of  Thesprotus, 
and  thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravished  his 
own  daughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to 
Minerva,  without  knowing  who  she  was. 
This  incest  he  committed  intentionally,  as 
some  report,  to  revenge  himself  on  his  bro¬ 
ther  Atreus,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
oracle,  which  promised  him  satisfaction  for 
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the  cruelties  he  had  suffered,  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  borne  of  himself 
and  his  own  daughter.  Pelopea  brought 
forth  a  son,  whom  6he  called  /Egisthus, 
and  soon  after  she  married  Atreus,  who 
had  lost  his  wife.  Atreus  adopted  /Egisthus, 
and  sent  him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  had 
been  seized  at  Delphi,  and  imprisoned.  Thy¬ 
estes  knew  his  son,  and  made  himself  known 
to  him  ;  he  made  him  espouse  his  cause,  and 
instead  of  becoming  his  father’s  murderer,  he 
rather  avenged  his  wrongs,  and  returned  to 
Atreus,  whom  he  assassinated,  vid.  Thyes¬ 
tes,  /Egisthus  Pelopea,  Agamemnon,  and 
Menelaus. — Hygin,  fab.  83,  86,  87,  88,  and 
258. — Euri/nd.  in  Orest,  in  Ifihig.  Taur. — 
Plut.  in  Parall. — Paus.  9,  c.  40. — A/iotlod.  3, 
c.  10. — Sencc.  in  Atr. 

AtrIdje,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer 
to  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the 
sons  of  Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Hesiod,  Lactantius,  Dictys  of  Crete, 
&c.  who  maintain  that  these  princes  were 
not  the  sons  of  Atreus,  but  of  Plisthenes,  and 
that  they  were  brought  up  in  the  house  and 
under  the  eye  of  their  grandfather,  vid.  Plis¬ 
thenes. 

Atropatene  or  Atropatia,  [a  name 
given  to  the  north- western  part  of  Media,  be¬ 
tween  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
It  received  this  name  from  Atropates,  satrap 
of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  rendered  himselfindependent,  and  took 
the  title  of  king  which  his  successors  enjoyed 
for  many  ages.  It  was  a  cold,  barren,  and 
inhospitable  countrv,  and  on  that  account,  al¬ 
lotted  by  Shalmanezer  for  the  residence  of 
many  captive  Israelites,  after  the  conquest  of 
their  kingdom.  It  is  now  called  Aderbigimi, 
from  the  Persian  term  Ader  signifyingjfre  ; 
according  to  the  tradition,  that  Zerdust  or 
Zoroaster,  lighted  a  pyre  or  temple  of  fire,  in 
a  city  named  Urmiah,  ofthis  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  Its  metropolis  was  Gaza,  now  Tebriz s 
or  as  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced,  Tau- 
ris.]  Strab. 

Atropos,  one  of  the  Pares,  daughters  cf 
Nox  and  Erebus.  According  to  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  her  name  ( a.  non  t^e na  verto,)  she  is 
inexorable,  and  inflexible,  and  her  duty 
among  the  three  sisters,  is  to  cut  the  thread 
of  life,  without  any  regard  to  sex,  age,  or 
quality.  She  was  represented  by  the  ancients 
in  a  black  veil,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her 
hand.  vid.  Parcs. 

T.  Q.  Atta,  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this 
name  from  some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feet. 
His  compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satiri-  1 
cal,  were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though 
Horace  thinks  of  them  with  indifference.  Ho- 
rat.  2,  cp.  1,  v.  79. 

AttAlTa,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  [south-west 
of  Perga,]  built  by  king  Attalus.  [The  site 
of  this  citv  is  called  Palaia  Antalia,  while  ( 
the  modern  city  of  Antalia  or,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  Satalia,  answers  to  the  ancicr  . 
Olbia.J  Strab.. 
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:  AttalIcus.  vid.  Attalus  3d. 

'  AttAlus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeed¬ 
ed  Eumenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Gauls  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions,  and  extended  his 
conquests  to  mount  Taurus.  [He  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  vigorous¬ 
ly  assisted  in  their  two  wars  against  Philip  of 
Macedon.  In  conjunction  with  the  Athenians 
he  invaded  Macedonia,  and  recalled  Philip 
from  his  enterprise  undertaken  against  A- 
thens;  on  which  account  the  Athenians  gave 
his  name  to  one  of  their  tribes.]  He  died  at 
Pergamus,  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  B.  C 
197.  Lzv.  26,  27,  28,  &c. — Polyb.  5. — Strab. 

13 - The  2d  of  that  name,  was  sent  on  an 

embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Eumenes 
the  2d,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed  guar¬ 
dian  to  his  nephew  Attalus  the  3d,  who  was 
then  an  infant.  Prusias  made  successful  war 
against  him,  and  seized  his  capital ;  but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of 
the  Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his 
throne.  Attalus,  who  has  received  the  name 
of  Philadelfihus,  from  his  faternal  love,  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  the  founder 
of  several  cities.  He  was  poisoned  by  his 
nephew  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  138. 
He  had  governed  the  nation  with  great  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation  for  20  years.  Strab. 

13. — Polyb.  5. - The  3d,  succeeded  to  the 

kingdom  of  Pergamus,  by  the  murder  of  At¬ 
talus  the  2d,  and  made  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty  to  his  relations,  and  his  wanton  exer¬ 
cise  of  power.  He  was  son  to  Eumenes  2d, 
and  sumamed  Philofiator.  He  left  the  cares 
•of  government  to  cultivate  his  garden,  and  to 
make  experiments  on  the  melting  of  metals. 
He  lived  in  great  amity  with  the  Romans; 
and  as  he  died  without  issue  by  his  wife  Bere¬ 
nice,  he  left  in  his  will  the  words  P.  R.  meo- 
rurq  hceres  esto,  which  the  Romans  interpret¬ 
ed  as  themselves,  and  therefore  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  kingdom,  B.  C.  123,  and  made.of  it 
a  Roman  province,  which  they  governed  by  a 
proconsul.  From  this  circumstance,  what¬ 
ever  was  a  valuable  acquisition,  or  an  ample 
fortune,  was  always  called  by  the  epithet  of 
Attalicus.  Attalus,  as  well  as  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  made  themselves  celebrated  for  the  va¬ 
luable  libraries  which  they  collected  at  Per¬ 
gamus,  and  for  the  patronage  which  merit 
and  virtue  always  found  at  their  court.  Liv. 
24,  &c. — Plin.  7,  8,  33,  See.— Justin.  39. — 

Horat.  1,  od.  1. - A  philosopher,  preceptor 

:o  Seneca.  Senec.  ep.  108. - An  astrono¬ 

mer  of  Rhodes. 

Atteics  Capito,  a  consul  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  wrote  treatises  on  sacerdotal 
aws,  public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of 
a  senator,  vid.  Ateius. 

Attes,  [vid.  Atys.] 

Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  the  2d, 
sing  of  Athens,  who  gave  her  name  to  Atti- 
;a,  according  to  Afiollod.  3,  c.  14. 

AttIca.  [a  country  of  Greece,  without  the 
Peloponnesus,  forming  a  kind  of  triangular 
peninsula,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  B<eo- 
ia  and  the  Euripus ;  on  the  west  by  Megaris ; 
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on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  and  on 
the  east  by  part  of  the  fEgean  sea  ;  extend¬ 
ing  from  north-west  to  south-east  about  80 
miles,  with  decreasing  breadth,  bat  at  an 
average  about  40  miles.]  It  received  its 
name  from  Atthis  the  daughter  of  Cranaus. 
It  was  originally  called  Ionia,  from  the  Io  - 
nians,  [vid.  Iones,]  and  also  Acte,  shore, 
[from  its  peninsular  shape,]  and  Cecropia, 
from  Cecrops  the  first  of  its  kings  [who  led 
an  Egyptian  colony  into  this  country,  B.  C. 
1556.J  The  most  famous  of  its  cities  is  call¬ 
ed  Athens,  whose  inhabitants  sometimes  bear 
the  name  of  Attici.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  partly  level  and  partly  mountainous, 
[and  the  sterility  of  the  soil  so  great  as  to  re¬ 
quire  assiduous  industry  to  produce  the  com¬ 
mon  necessaries  of  life.  Attica  thus  present¬ 
ed  little  temptation  to  plundering  or  conquer¬ 
ing  invaders,  while  at  the  same  time  its  phy¬ 
sical  deficiencies  operated  directly  to  invigo¬ 
rate  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  the 
people.]  vid.  A  thence. 

AttIcus,  (T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated 
Roman  knight  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great 
number  ot  letters,  which  contained  the  gene¬ 
ral  history  of  the  age.  They  are  now  extant, 
and  divided  into  17  books.  In  the  time  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Atticus  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens, 
that  after  his  departure,  they  created  statues 
to  him  in  commemoration  of  his  munificence 
and  liberality.  He  was  such  a  perfect  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their  lan¬ 
guage  so  fluently,  that  he  was  surnamed  At¬ 
ticus,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  learning,  he  fa¬ 
voured  the  world  with  some  of  his  composi¬ 
tions.  He  behaved  in  such  a  disinterested 
manner,  that  he  offended  neither  of  the  inimi¬ 
cal  parties  of  Rome,  and  both  were  equally 
anxious  of  courting  his  approbation.  He 
lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  illus¬ 
trious  men  of  his  age,  as  he  was  such  a  lover 
of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained  from  false¬ 
hood  even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt  and  indignation  a  lying 
tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  ali¬ 
ment  when  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a 
[painful  disorder  of  the  intestines,]  and  died 
in  his  77th  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing  the 
amiable  character  of  peace-maker  among  his 
friends.  Cornelius  Ncfios,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  has  written  a  minute  account  of  his 

life.  Cic.  ad.  Attic,  See. - Herodes,  an 

Athenian  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  descend¬ 
ed  from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  mu¬ 
nificence.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  was 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  and  he  gene¬ 
rously  erected  an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of 
which  he  had  been  made  governor  by  the 
emperor  Adrian,  and  raised  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire  several  public  buildings  as  useful 
as  they  were  magnificent. — Philostrat.  in  vit. 
2,  p.  548. — A.  Gell.  noct.  Att> 

AttIla,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who 
invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  with  an  army  cf  500,000  men, 
113 
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£Uid  laid  waste  the  provinces.  He  took  the 
town  of  Aquileia,  and  marched  against  Rome ; 
but  his  retreat  and  peace  were  purchased 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  feeble  em¬ 
peror.  Attila,  surnamed  the  scourge  of  God , 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effusion  of 
blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  He  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests 
over  the  whole  world  ;  and  he  often  feasted 
his  barbarity  by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his 
train.  Jomand.  de  Rcb.  Get. 

AttiliOs,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  vid.  Regulus. - Calatinus,  a 


Roman  consul  who  fought  the  Carthaginian 

fleet. - Marcus,  a  poet  who  translated  the 

Electra  of  Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and 
wrote  comedies,  whose  unintelligible  language 
procured  him  the  appellation  of  F erreus. 


Regulus,  a  Roman  censor  who  built  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  the  goddess  of  Concord.  Lev-  23,  c.  23, 
Otc.— — The  name  of  Attilius  was  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  public 
magistrates  are  called  Attilii ;  their  lives, 
however,  are  not  famous  for  any  illustrious 
event. 

Atorus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Adour , 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
taihs  into  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Lucan.  1,  v. 
-120. 

ATyXD^E,  the  descendants  of  Atys  the  Ly¬ 
dian. 

Atys,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  Tyrrhenus,  with  a  colony  of 
Lydians,  who  settled  in  Italy.  Iicrodot.  1,  c. 

7. - A  son  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia.  He 

was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons  by  his 
father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been 
killed.  Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed 
on  his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a 
wild  boar,  which  laid  waste  the  country  of 
Mvsia,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  hunt  bv 
Adrastus,  whom  Croesus  had  appointed  guar¬ 
dian  over  his  son,  and  tints  the  apprehensions 
of  the  monarch  were  realized.  Herodot.  1, 

c.  34,  5cc. — xhd.  Adrastus. - A  Trojan,  who 

came  to  Italy  with  iEneas,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Attii 


cause  he  had  introduced  her  festivals  in  tlit 
greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  she  her 
self  mutilated  him.  Pausanias  relates,  v 
Achaia ,  c.  17,  that  Atys  was  the  son  of  tht 
daughter  ofSangar,  who  became  pregnant  b 
putting  the  bow  of  an  almond  tree  in  he 
bosom.  Jupiter,  as  the  passage  mentions 
once  had  an  amorous  dream,  and  some  ofth: 
impurity  of  the  god  fell  upon  the  earth,  whici 
soon  after  produced  a  monster  of  an  humai 
form,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  tw< 
sexes.  This  monster  was  called  Agdistis 
and  was  deprived  by  the  gods  of  those  part: 
which  distinguish  the  male  sex.  From  th' 
mutilated  parts  which  were  thrown  upon  th: 
ground,  rose  an  almond  tree,  one  of  whos: 
branches  a  nymph  of  the  Sangar  gathered 
and  placed  in  her  bosom  as  mentioned  above 
Atys,  as  soon  as  born,  was  exposed  in  a  wood 
but  preserved  by  a  she-goat.  The  genius 
Agdistis  saw  him  in  the  wood,  and  was  cap 
tivated  with  his  beauty.  As  Atys  was  goins 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  q 
the  king  of  Pessinus,  Agdistis,  who  was  jea 
lous  of  his  rival,  inspired  by  his  enchantments 
the  king  and  his  future  son-in-law  with  sue! 
an  uncommon  fiirv,  that  they  both  attacke; 
and  mutilated  one  another  in  the  struggle 
Ovid .  says,  Met.  10,  fab.  2,  &c.  that  Cybefi 
changed  Atys  into  a  pine-tree  as  he  was  go 
ingtolay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and 
ever  after,  that  tree  was  sacred  to  the  mc-| 
ther  of  the  gods.  After  his  death,  Atys  re¬ 
ceived  divine  honours,  and  temples  were  rais 
ed  to  his  memory,  particularly  at  Dindymaj 
Cutult.  de  Aty.  Berec. — Ovid.  Met.  id 
fab.  3.  Fast.  4,  v.  223,  & c. — Lucan,  in  Dei, 

Syria. - Svlvus,  son  of  Albius  Sylvius,  wa: 

king  of  Alba.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

AvarIcum,  a  strong  and  fortified  town  t! 
Gaul  [the  capital  of  the  Bituriges,  now  Bour 
ges.  It  received  its  former  appellation  iron! 
the  river  Avara  or  Lure,  one  ofthe  southern 
branches  of  the  Liger.  It  was  taken  by  Cae¬ 
sar  during  the  Gallic  wars,  and  its  inhabitants 
massacred.]  Cas.  Belt.  Gal!,  i. 

AvrntInus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea, 


at  Rome.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  56S. - A  son  of j  who  assisted  Turnus  against  iEneas,  and  dis 

Limniace,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Ganges, (tinguished  himself  by  his  valour.  Virg.  JEn, 

who  assisted  Cepheus  in  preventing  the  mar- 17,  v.  657. - A  king  of  the  Alba,  buried 

riuge  of  Andromeda,  and  was  killed  by  Per-  upon  mount  Aventine.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v 

seus  with  a  burning  log  of  wood.  Ovid.  M  t.  51. - One  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  part 

5,  v.  47. - A  celebrated  shepherd  of  Phry-iof  the  city  of  Rome  was  built.  It  vvas[l 

gla,  of  whom  the  mother  of  the  gods,  general-  stadia]  in  circumference,  and  was  given  t 
ly  called  Cybele,  became  enamoured.  She  the  people  to  build  houses  upon,  by  king  An 
instrusled  him  with  the  care  of  her  temple,  cus  Martius.  It  was  not  reckoned  within  th 


and  made  him  promise  he  always  would  live  precincts  of  the  city  till  the  reign  of  the  em 
in  celibacy.  He  violated  his  vow  by  an  amour  peror  Claudius,  because  the  soothsayers  look  - 
with  the  nymph  Sangaris,  for  which  the  god-  ed  upon  it  as  a  place  of  ill  omen,  as  Remus 
dess  made  him  so  insane  and  delirious,  that  had  been  buried  there,  whose  blood  had  becnl 
iie  castrated  himself  with  a  sharp  stone.  This  criminally  shed.  The  wordisdcrived.ac- 
was  afterwards  intentionally  made  by  his  sh- cording  to  some,  ab  avi'-us ,  because  birds! 
cerdotal  successors  in  the  service  of  Cybele,  were  fond  of  the  place.  Others  suppose! 
to  prevent  their  breaking  their  vows  of  per-  that  it  receives  its  name  because  Avcntinus,, 
petual  chastity.  This  account  is  the  most  one  of  the  Alban  kings,  was  buried  upon  it 
general  and  most  approved.  Others  say,  [and  others  froi..  Avens,  the  river  which 
the  goddess  became  fond  of  Atvs,  bc-jwatered  the  district,  whose  inhabitants  wer^ 
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transplanted  hither.  It  was  also  called  refused  to  perform  the  cruel  office,  and  g^ve 
Murcius,  from  Murcia  the  goddess  of  sleep,  Auga,  toTeuthras,  king  of  Mysia,  who,  b'e. 
who  had  a  temple  here  ;  and  Collis  Dianse,  ing  without  issue,  adopted  her  as  his  daugh- 
from  the  temple  of  Diana  on  it,  as  well  as  ter.  Some  time  after,  the  dominions  of  Tern 
Remurius  from  Remus,  who  wished  the  city  thras  were  invaded  by  an  enemy,  and  the 
to  be  founded  here.]  Juno,  the  Moon,  Bona  king  promised  his  crown  and  daughter  to  him 
Dea,  Hercules,  and  the  goddess  of  Victory  who  could  deliver  him  from  the  impending 
and  Liberty,  had  also  magnificent  temples  calamity.  Telephus,  who  had  been  directed 
built  upon  it  Varrode  L.  L.  4. —  Virg.  sEn.  by  the  oracle  to  go  to  the  court  of  Teutbras, 
-8,  v.  235. — Liv.  1,  c.  33.  if  he  wished  to  find  his  parents,  offered  his 

Avernus  i,  and  Averna  orum,  a  lake  services  to  the  king,  and  they  were  accepted, 
of  Ca  mpania,  near  Baix,  [called  by  the  mo-  As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Auge,  in 
dern  Italians  Lago  di  Trifiergota, ]  whose  consequence  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained, 
waters  were  so  unwholesome  and  putrid,  that  Auge  rushed  from  him  with  secret  horror, 
no  birds  [could  fly  over  it,  but  dropped  down  and  the  gods  sent  a  serpent  to  separate  them, 
dead  ;]  hence  its  original  name  was  aogv©*,:  Auge  implored  the  aid  of  Hercules,  who 
[from  t  privative,  and  ogm  a  bird.~\  The,  made  her  son  known  to  her,  and  she  return*- 
ancients  made  it  the  entrance  of  hell.  [It  is  ed  with  him  to  Tegea.  Pausanias  says,  that 
situate  in  the  country  of  Lavora  in  the  king-  Auge  was  confined  in  a  coffer  with  her  infant 
dom  of  Naples,  near  Pozzuoh,  and  is  said  to! son,  and  throwm  into  the  sea,  where,  after 
be  about  6  -0  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  somejbeing  preserved  and  protected  by  Minerva, 
places  188  feet  deep-  Some  writers  have  [she  wasfound  by  king  Teuthras.  Afiollod. 
supposed  that  its  sulphureous  effluvia  not  be- 12  and  3. — Pans.  8,  c.  4, — Hygin.  fab.  99  and 
ing  of  sufficient  consistence  to  support  the' 100. 


birds,  they  dropped  by  their  own  weight.] 
The  waters  of  the  Avernus  were  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary  in  all  enchantments  and  magi¬ 
cal  processes-  It  may  be  observed,  that  all 
lakes  whose  stagnated  waters  were  putrid  and 
offensive  to  the  smell,  were  indiscriminately 
called  Averna  [These  are  said  to  be  very- 
frequent  in  Hungary  on  account  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  mines  there.]  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  5. — 
12,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  201,  See. — Mela,  ,  c.  4. — 
Slrab-  5 — Diod.  4. — Aristot.  de  Adm. 

Aufeia  AquA,  called  afterwards  Marcia, 
was  the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water 
in  Rome,  and  it  was  first  conveyed  into  the 
city  by  Ancus  Martius. 

Aufidena,  new  Alfidena ,  a  city  [of  Sam- 
nium,  and  the  capital  of  the  Caraceni,  situate 
on  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro .]  Liv.  10,  c.  12. 

AufIdia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Aufidius  Lurco,  A  U.  C.  692.  It  ordained, 
that  if  any  candidate  in  canvassing  for  an  of¬ 
fice,  promised  money  to  [a  tribe]  and  failed 
in  the  performance,  he  should  be  excused  ; 
but  if  he  actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  every  [tribe  a  yearly  fine  of 
3000  sesterces,  as  long  as  he  lived.] 

Aufidius  Bassus,  a  famous  historian  in 
the  age  of  Quintilian  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  civil  wars. 

Aufidus,  a  rapid  river  of  Apulia  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  now  called  Ofan.tr>. 
It  was  on  its  banks  that  the  Romans  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Hannibal  at  Cannse.  The  spot  is 
still  shown  by  the  inhabitants,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  field  of  blood.  Horat  3,  od.  30, 
1.  4,  od.  9.— Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  05. 

Auga  and  Auge  and  Augea,  daughter 
of  Aleus  king  of  Tegea,  by  Nexra,  was  rav¬ 
ished  by  Hercules,  and  brought  forth  a  son, 
whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods  to  Conceal 
her  amours  from  her  father.  The  child  was 
preserved,  and  called  Telephus-  Aleus  was 
informed  of  his  daughter’s  shame,  and  gave 
her  toNauplius  to  be  put  to  death.  Nauplius 


Auge.l,  a  town  of  Laconia,  [supposed  t6 
be  the  same  with  2£gix,  near  the  coast,  north¬ 
west  of  Gythium.]  Paus.  3,  c.  21. 

Augias  and  Augeas,  son  of  Eleus,  or 
Elius,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  after¬ 
wards  ascended  the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had 
an  immense  number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and 
the  stables  in  which  they  were  kept  had  ne  ¬ 
ver  been  cleaned,  so  that  the  task  seemed  in 
impossibility  to  any  man.  Hercules  under¬ 
took  it  on  a  promise  of  receiving  for  a  reward, 
the  tenth  part  of  the  herds  of  Augias,  or 
something  equivalent.  The  hero  changed 
the  course  of  the  Peneus,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the 
stables.  Augias  refused  the  promised  recom¬ 
pense,  on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made 
use  of  artificp,  and  had  net  experienced  airy 
labour  or  trouble,  and  he  further  drove  Ms 
own  son  Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because 
he  supported  the  claims  of  the  hero.  The 
refusal  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Hercules 
conquered  Elis,  put  to  death  Augias,  and 
gave  his  crown  to  Phyleus.  Pausanias  says, 
5,  c.  2  and  3,  that  Hercules  spared  the  life  ot 
Augias  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  and  that  Phy  • 
leus  went  to  settle  in  Dulichium  ;  and  that  at 
the  death  of  Augias,  his  other  son,  Agas- 
thenes,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Augias  re¬ 
ceived,  after  his  death,  the  honours  which 
were  generally  paid  to  a  hero.  Augias  has 
been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because  Elius  sigr 
nifies  the  sun.  The  proverb  of  Augean  sta¬ 
ble  is  now  applied  to  [any  very  laborious  un¬ 
dertaking,  approaching  almost  to  an  impos# 
sibility.]  Hygin.  fab.  14,  30,  157. — Flirt-  1?, 
c.  9. — Strab.  8. — A/iollod.  2. 

AuciL.iE,  [now  Angela,  one  of  the  Oases 
of  the  great  African  desert,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  This  was  one  of  the  stations 
for  the  caravans  which  carried  on  the  inland 
trade  of  Africa.  It  is  at  present  also  a  cara¬ 
van  station.] 

Aug  Ores,  certain  officers  at  Rome  "dm 
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foretold  future  events,  whence  tlieir  name, 
ab  avium  gar ritu.  They  were  first  created 
by  Romulus,  to  the  number  of  three.  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  added  a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  A.  U.  C.  454,  increased  the 
number  to  nine  ;  and  Sylla  added  six  more 
duriug  his  dictatorship.  They  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  college,  and  the  chief  amongst  them 
was  called  magistcr  co/legii.  Tlieir  office  was 
honourable  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was  con¬ 
victed  of  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  his  privileges ;  an  indulgence  granted  to 
no  other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  au¬ 
gur  [made  his  observations'  on  the  heavens 
usually  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  about  twilight. 
He  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place, 
where  the  view  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  to 
make  it  so.  buildings  were  sometimes  pulled 
down.  Having  first  offered  up  sacrifices, 
and  uttered  a  solemn  prayer,  he  sat  down 
with  his  head  covered,  and  with  his  face  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  east,  so  that  he  had  the  south  on  his 
right  and  the  north  on  his  left.  Then  he  de¬ 
termined  with  his  liluus  the  regions  of  the 
heat  ens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked  in  his 
mind  some  object  straight  forward,  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach,  within 
which  boundaries  he  should  make  his  obser¬ 
vations.]  There  were  generally  five  things 
from  which  the  augurs  drew  omens:  the  first 
consisted  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  comets, 
&c.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn 
from  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The 
third  was  from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose 
eagerness  or  indifference  in  eating  the  bread 
which  was  thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon 
as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The  fourth  was  from 
quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing  or  appearing 
in  some  unaccustomed  place.  The  fifth  was 
from  different  casualties,  which  were  called 
Dir<z,  such  as  spilling  salt  on  a  table,  or  wine 
upon  one’s  clothes,  hearing  strange  noises, 
stumbling  or  sneezing,  meeting  a  wolf,  hare, 
fox,  or  pregnant  bitch.  From  such  supersti- 
t  ious  notions  did  the  Romans  draw  their  pro¬ 
phecies.  The  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand 
was  always  deemed  a  lucky  object  ;  [objects 
on  the  left  were  deemed, on  the  contrary,  of  evil 
omen  among  the  Greeks,  because  their  augur 
faced  the  north,  and  had  the  east,  the  lucky 
quarter,  on  his  right.  Sinister  and  lesvus, 
therefore,  properly  signify  tucky  among  the 
Romans,  and  when  they  are  used  as  terms  of 
Hi  luck,  it  is  in  conformity  merely  with  Gre¬ 
cian  usage.]  Cic.  de  Div. — Liv.  1,  &c. — 
Dionys.  Hal ■ — Ovid.  Fast. 

Augusta,  a  name  given  [ singly,  or  in 
conjunction  with  some  epithet,]  to  seventy 
cities  in  the  Roman  provinces  in  honour  of 
Augustus  Ctcsar. 

AugustAlIa,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  after  he  had  established 
peace  over  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
[It  was  celebrated  on  the  27th  September.] 

Augustinus,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  bv  his  writings,  as  well 
316 
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as  by  the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  his  works, 
which  are  numerous,  he  displayed  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  great  genius,  and  an  extensive  ac'- 
quaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He 
died  in  the  f 6th  year  af  his  age,  A.  D.  430. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedict,  fol.  Ant  1700  to  1703.  12  vols. 

Augustodcnum,  now  Autun,  a  town  of 
Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  fEdui.  [It 
was  called  Bibracte  in  Caesar’s  time.] 

AugustOlus,  the  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  west,  A.  U.  475,  conquered  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli. 

Augustus  Octavianus  C,esar,  second 
emperor  of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius,  a  se* 
nator,  and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius,  and  sis¬ 
ter  to  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Caesar,  and  inherited  the  greatest  part 
of  his  fortune.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  four  ;  and  though  only  eighteen  when  his 
uncle  was  murdered,  he  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  senate 
and  people,  and  received  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  two  years  after,  as  the  reward  o £ 
his  hypocrisy.  Though  Iris  youth  and  his  in¬ 
experience  were  ridiculed  by  his  enemies,  who 
branded  him  with  the  appellation  of  6oz/,vet 
he  rose  in  consequence  by  his  prudence  and 
valour,  and  made  war  against  his  opponents, 
on  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  mur¬ 
dered  uncle.  But  when  he  perceived  that  by 
making  him  fight  against  Antony,  the  senate 
wished  to  debilitate  both  antagonists.he  chang¬ 
ed  his  views,  and  uniting  himself  with  his 
enemy,  soon  formed  the  second  triumvirate, 
in  which  his  cruel  proscriptions  shed  the 
innecent  blood  of  300  senators  and  200  knights, 
and  did  not  even  spare  the  life  of  his  friend 
Cicero.  By  the  divisions  which  were  made 
among  the  triumvirs,  Augustus  retained  for 
himself  the  more  important  provinces  of  thu 
west,  and  banished,  as  it  were,  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Lepidus  and  Antony,  to  more  dis¬ 
tant  territories.  But  as  long  as  the  murder¬ 
ers  of  Cxsar  were  alive,  the  reigning  tyrants 
had  reasons  for  apprehension,  and  there* 
fore  the  forces  of  the  triumvirate  were  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  partizans  of  Brutus  and  the 
senate.  The  affair  was  decided  at  Philippi, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  valour  and  conduct 
of  Antony  alone  preserved  the  combined  ar¬ 
mies,  and  effected  the  defeat  of  the  republi¬ 
can  forces.  The  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Brutus  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  in  insolent 
revenge  thrown  at  the  feet  o:  Caesar’s  statue. 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  Augustus  rewarded 
his  soldiers  with  the  lands  of  those  that  had 
been  proscribed  ;  but  among  the  sufferers 
were  many  who  had  never  injured  the  con¬ 
queror,  especially  Virgil,  whose  modest  appli¬ 
cation,  [secouded  by  the  powerful  intercession 
of  Mxcenas,]  procured  the  restitution  of  his 
property.  The  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  Augustus  and  Antony  was  broken  as 
soon  as  the  fears  of  a  third  rival  vanished  away, 
and  the  aspiring  heir  of  Cxsar  was  easily  in¬ 
duced  to  take  up  arms  by  the  little  jealousies 
and  resentment  of  Fulvia.  Her  death,,  how* 
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fever  retarded  hostilities  ;  the  two  rivals  wer. 
reconciled ;  their  united  forces  were  success 
fully  directed  against  the  younger  Pompey  ’ 
and  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  Antony 
agreed  to  marry  Octavia.the  sister  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  But  as  this  step  was  political,  and  not 
dictated  by  affection,  Octavia  was  slighted,  and 
Antony  resigned  himself  to  the  pleasures  and 
company  of  the  beautiful  Cleopatra.  Augus¬ 
tus  was  incensed,  and  immediately  took  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  sister,  and 
perhaps  more  eagerly  to  remove  a  man  whose 
power  and  existence  kept  him  in  continual 
alarms,  and  made  him  dependent.  Both  par¬ 
ties  met  at  Actiurn,  B.  C.  11,  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Rome.  Antony  was  supported  by  all 
the  power  of  the  east,  and  Augustus  by  Italy. 
Cleopatra  fled  from  the  battle  with  50  ships, 
and  her  flight  ruined  the  interest  of  Antony, 
who  followed  her  into  Egypt.  The  conqueror 
soon  after  passed  into  Egypt,  besieged  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  honoured,  with  a  magnificent  funeral, 
the  unfortunate  Roman,  and  the  celebrated 
■  queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the  vic¬ 
tor’s  triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit 
suicide.  After  he  had  established  peace  all 
over  the  world,  Augustus  shut  up  the  gates  of 
the  temple  of  Janus,  the  year  our  Saviour  was 
born.  [This  temple  was  thrice  closed  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  remained  closed 
the  last  time,  for  about  12  years.]  It  is  said  he 
twice  resolved  to  lay  down  the  supreme  pow¬ 
er,  immediately  after  the  victory  obtained  over 
Antony,  and  afterwards  on  account  of  his  ill 
health  ;  but  his  friend  Mecasnas  dissuaded  him, 
and  observed,  that  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  most  powerful,  and  expose  himself 
to  ingratitude  and  to  danger.  He  died  at  Nola.in 
the  76th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  14,  after  he  had 
held  the  sovereign  power  during  44  >ears, 
[reckoning  from  the  battle  of  Actiurn.]  Augus¬ 
tus  was  an  active  emperor,  and  consulted  the 
good  of  the  Romans  with  the  most  anxious 
care.  He  visited  allithe  provinces  except  Afri¬ 
ca  and  Sardinia,  and  his  consummate  pru¬ 
dence  and  experience  gave  rise  to  many  sa¬ 
lutary  laws ;  bift  it  may  be  said,  that  he  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  good  grace,  what  he  began  with 
cruelty.  While  making  himself  absolute,  he 
took  care  to  leave  his  countrymen  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  liberty ;  and  if  under  the  character 
and  office  of  perpetual  tribune,  -  f  priest  and 
imperator,  he  was  invested  with  all  the  power 
of  sovereignty,  he  guarded  against  offending 
tile  jealous  Romans,  by  not  assuming  the  regal 
title.  His  refusal  to  read  the  letters  he  found 
after  Pompey ’s  defeat,  arose  more  from  fear 
than  honour,  and  he  dreaded  the  discovery  of 
names  which  would  have  perhaps  united  to 
sacrifice  his  ambition.  His  good  qualities,  and 
inany  virtues  he  perhaps  never  possessed, 
liave  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen 
of  adulation  or  gratitude,  in  the  poems  of 
X'rgil.  Horace,  and  Ovid.  To  distinguish 
himself  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Octavii,  and 
if  possible,  to  suppress  the  remembrance  of 
his  uncle’s  violent  fate,  he  aspired  after  a 
r!few  title;  and  the  submissive  senate  yielded 
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to  his  ambition,  by  giving  him  the  honourable 
appellation  of  Augustus.  He  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  licentiousness  and  adultery,  by  his 
biographer ;  but  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship,  which  in 
some  instances  he  possessed,  made  some 
amends  for  his  natural  foibles.  He  was  am¬ 
bitious  of  being  thought  handsome  ;  and  as  he 
was  publicly  reported  to  be  the  son  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  according  to  his  mother’s  declaration,  he 
wished  his  flatterers  to  represent  him  with  the 
figure  and  attributes  of  that  god.  Like 
Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  affected 
to  have  it  thought  that  they  possessed  some 
divine  irradiation  ;  and  was  well  pleased,  if, 
when  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  any  body,  they 
held  down  their  eves  as  if  overcome  by  the 
glaring  brightness  of  the  sun.  He  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  his  learning  ;  he  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote 
some  tragedies,  besides  memoirs  of  his  life, 
and  other  works,  all  now  lost,  lie  was  mar¬ 
ried  three  times ;  to  Claudia,  to  Scribonia, 
and  to  Livia  ;  but  he  was  unhappy  in  his  ma¬ 
trimonial  connexions,  and  his  only  daughter, 
Julia,  by  Scribonia,  disgraced  herself  and  her 
father  by  the  debauchery  and  licentiousness 
of  her  manners.  He  recommended,  at  his 
death,  his  adopted  son  Tiberius  as  his  succes¬ 
sor.  He  left  his  fortune  partly  to  Tiberius, 
and  to  Drusus,  and  made  donations  to  the  ar¬ 
my  and  Roman  people.  Virgil  wrote  his 
heroic  poem  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  whom 
he  represented  under  the  character  of  iEneas. 
Siieton.  in  vita. — Horat.  —  Virgil. — Pans. — 

Tacit , —  Patercul. —  Dio. — Cass  — Ovid. - - 

I'hename  of  Augustus  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman 
empire  as  a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Casar , 
as  a  family,  distinction.  In  a  more  distant 
period  of  the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus 
was  given  only  to  the  emperor,  while  that  of 
Ca;sar  was  bestowed  on  the  second  person  in 
the  state,  who  was  considered  as  presumptive 
heir. 

Avidius  Cassius,  a  man  saluted,  em¬ 
peror  A.  D-  175.  He  reigned  only  three 
months,  and  was  assassinated  by  a  centurion. 
He  was  called  a  second  Catiline,  from  his 
excessive  love  of  bloodshed  Diocl. 

Rufijs  Festus  Avi£nus,  a  poet  in  the 
age  of  Theodosius,  who  translated  the  phx- 
nomena  of  Aratus,  [the  Periegesis  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  the  History  of  Livy,  and  iEsop’s  Fables 
into  verse  ;  and  wrote  also  a  poetical  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  maritime  coasts  and  some 
other  pieces.  His  geographical  poems,  and 
a  few  others,  have  been  edited  by  Wernsdoff 
in  the  Poet  a  Latini  Minores.  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fables  is  that  of  Cannegieter, 
Amst.  1731.  in  8vo.  He  however  assigns 
them  to  Flavius  Avianus,  whom  he  makes 
to  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.] 

Avitus  Alcimus,  [a  bishop  of  Vienna  in 
France,  nephew  to  Marcus  Mxcilius  Avitus, 
emperor  of  the  west,  and  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
117 
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F  ranee,  and  contributed  to  his  conversion 
He  wrote  letters  on  various  subjects,  chieflv 
controversial,  sermons,  and  a  poem  on  the 
Mosaic  history.  His  works  are  published  by 
Simond  in  Svo.  16  3.  His  poems  have  been 
printed  separately,  at  Frankfort  in  150",  at 
Paris  in  1509,  and  at  Lyons  in  1536.] 

Aulerci.  [Under  this  name  arc  reckoned 
three  nations  of  Gaul.  The  Aulerri  Bran- 
novices,  contiguous  to  the  /Edui,  and  subject 
to  them,  answering  to  what  is  now  Morienne 
— The  Aulerci  Cenomani,  situate  between 
theSarta  or  Sarie,  and  the  Lxdus  twoof  the 
nothern  branches  of  the  Liger.  Their  coun¬ 
try  is  now  Mans.  The  Aulerci  Eburones 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sequana  or  Seine ,  be¬ 
low’  Lutetia  or  Paris,  answering  now  to  the 
diocese  of  Evrcux.] 

AulLtf.s,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mean  kings,  father  to  Cleopatra. 

Aulis,  A  town  of  Bceotia  opposite  to  Chal 
cis  on  the  sea-coast,  where  all  the  Greeks 
conspired  against  Troy.  They  were  detain¬ 
ed  there  by  contrary  winds,  by  the  anger  of 
Diana,  whose  favourite  stag  had  been  killed 
by  Agamemnon  To  appease  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  goddess,  Agamemnon  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  sacrifice  his  own  daughter  Iphigenia, 
whom,  however,  Diana  spared,  by  substitut¬ 
ing  a  ram.  Virg.  /En.  4.  v.  26 . —  Ovid.  Met. 
12,  v.  9,  8cc  — Homer.  11.  2.  v.  .  03. 

Aulon,  [a  hill  of  Italy  near  Tarentum, 
whose  wine  equalled  the  Falernian.  Horat. 
2.  od.  6.  v.  18. - A  valley  of  Palestine,  ex¬ 

tending  along  the  banks  of  Jordan,  called 

•also  Magnus  Campus. - Another  in  Syria, 

between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus.]  Pans. 

Aulus,  a  prxnomen,  common  among  the 
Romans. - Gellius.  vid.  Gellius. 

Aurelia  lex,  was  enacted  [A.  U.  C. 
68  >,  and  ordained  that  judiccs  or  jurymen 
should  be  chosen  from  the  Senators,  Equates, 

and  Tribuni  JErarii.] - Another  A.  U.  C. 

678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the  Lex  Cor¬ 
nelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold  other 
offices  after  the  expiration  of  the  tribuneship. 

AureliAnus,  emperor  of  Rome  after 
Flavius  Claudius,was  austere,  and  even  cruel 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished 
his  soldiers  with  unusual  severity.  He  ren¬ 
dered  himself  famous  for  his  military  charac 
ter;  and  his  expedition  against  Zenobia, 
the  celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra,  gained  him 
great  honour.  He  beautified  Rome,  was 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the  author  of 
many  salutary  laws  He  was  naturally  brave  ; 
and  in  all  the  battles  lie  fought,  it  is  said,  he 
killed  no  less  than  800  men  with  his  own 
hand.  In  his  triumph  lie  exhibited  to  the 
Romans,  people  of  15  different  nations,  all  of 
which  lie  had  conquered.  He  was  the  first 
emperor  who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glo¬ 
rious  reign  of  six  years,  as  he  marched  against 
the  northern  barbarians,  he  was  assassinated 
A.  D.  275,  2&th  January.  [A  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  against  "his  life  by  one  of  his 
secretaries  who  was  accused  of  extortion. 
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Dreading  the  effects  of  the  Emperors  dis¬ 
pleasure,  this  person  counterfeited  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  hand,  and  shewed  to  the  principal  offi  cers 
a  long  list  containing  their  names  marked 
down  for  death.  Without  suspecting  or  ex¬ 
amining  the  fraud,  they  immediately  resolved 
to  save  their  own  lives  by  taking  that  of  the 
Emperor.  I'hcy  effected  their  purpose  on  a 
march  between  Byzantium  and  Heraclea.] 

[AureliAni.  Vid.  Genabum.] 

Aurelius,  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid.  An¬ 
tonins  Bassianus. - Victor,  an  historiain  in 

he  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  compcsitons 
are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men,  and 
a  biography  of  all  the  Cxsars  to  Julian.  The 
best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to  of  Art- 
zenius.  Amst.  1733,  and  the  Svo  ofPitiscus, 

Utr.  696. - Antonius  an  emperor.  Vid. 

Antoninus. 

Aureolus,  a  general  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

Aurora,  a  goddess,  daughter  Hyperion 
and  Thia  orThea,  or  according  to  others,  of 
Titan  and  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son 
of  Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her 
father  ;  hence  her  surname  of  Pallantias. 
She  married  Astrxus,  by  whom  she  had  the 
winds,  the  stars,  5cc.  Her  amours  with  Titho- 
nas  and  Cephalus  are  also  famous ;  by  the 
former,  she  had  Mcmnon  and  iEniathion,  and 
Phaeton  by  die  latter,  [vid.  Cephalus  and  Ti- 
thonus.)  She  had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion, 
whom  she  carried  to  the  island  of  Delos,  where 
he  was  killed  by  Duma’s  arrows.  Aurora  is 
generally  represented  by  the  poets  drawn  in  a 
rose  coloured  chariot,  and  opening  with  her 
rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the 
dew  upon  the  earth,  and  making  the  flowers 
grow..  Her  chariot  is  generally  drawn  by 
white  horses,  and  she  is  covered  with  a  veil. 
Nox  and  Somnus  fly  before  her,  and  the  con¬ 
stellations  of  heaven  disappear  at  her  ap¬ 
proach.  She  always  sets  out  before  the  sun, 
and  is  the  forerunner  of  his  rising.  The 
Greeks  call  her  Eos.  Horner.  II.  8,  Od.  ;  0, 
Hymn,  in  Vcncr — Ovid.  Met.  3,  9,  15. — A- 
fiollod.  1,  3. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.%33. —  Varro.  de 
L.  L.  5,  &c. — Hesiod.  T/ieog. — Hygin.  fire/. 
tab. 

Aurunci,  [a  people  of  Latium,  on  the  coast 
towards  Campania,  south-east  of  the  Volsci.] 

Ausci,  a  people  of  [Gallia  Aquitania, 
Their  capital  was  Ausci,  now  Auch  on  the 
Oer,  one  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Ga- 
rumna  or  Garonne .] 

Auser,  Auseris,  and  Anser,  a  river  of 
Etruria,  which  [falls  into  the  sea  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Arnus.  It  is  now 
the  Sere  trio. 

Auson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from 
whom  tlie  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy,  are  de¬ 
scended. 

Ausonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Italy, 
which  it  received  from  Auson  the  sonot  Ulys¬ 
ses  If  Virgil  makes  /Eneas  speak  of  Auso¬ 
nia,  it  is  by  anticipation.  Virg.  sEn.  3,  v.  171  - 

Decim,  Magnus  AusOnius,  a  poet,  bom 
at  Bourrleaux  in  Gnu),  in  the  4th  century 
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He  was  preceptor  to  Gratian,  son  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Valentinian,  and  made  consul  by  means 
of  his  pupil.  The  thanks  he  returned  the  em¬ 
peror  Gratian,  isoneof  the  best  of  his  poems, 
which  were  too  often  hurried  for  publication, 
and  consequently  not  perfect  He  wrote  the 
consular  fasti  of  Ro  ne,  an  useful  perform 
ance,  now  lost.  His  style  is  occasionally  ob 
scene.  [  The  best  editions  of  Ausonius  are, 
that  of  Toilius,  Amst.  1761,  in  8vo.  and  the 
Delphini  of  1730.] 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  augurs,  vid.  Augu- 
res. 

Austee,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south, 
whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers  as 
well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain. 

Virg.  Ed.  v.  >3.  vid.  Venti. 

Autochthones,  [an  appellation  assumed 
by  some  nations,  and  in  particular  by  the 
Athenians,  importing  that  they  sprang  from 
the  soil  which  they  inhabited.  The  Atheni¬ 
ans  wore,  as  emblematic  of  this,  golden  grass¬ 
hoppers  in  their  hair;  this  insect  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  same  origin.  The  name  is 
derived  from  kutcc  i/ise,  and  teira.] 

Autol5l.e,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  des¬ 
cended  from  the  Gxtuli.  [  They  spread 
themselves  over  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Mau¬ 
ritania  Tingitana.] 

Autolycus,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione, 
a  daughter  of  Dxdalion.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been 
greatly  celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of 

his  neighbours,  and  mingled  them  with  his|risiug  in  tne  chain  oi  Mount  Scardius,  and 
:  own,  after  he  had  changed  their  marks.  He  alter  a  course  of  80  miles,  forming  an  exten- 
j  did  the  same  to  Sisyphus  son  of  JE  ilus;  but |sive  lake  near  its  moutn.  It  falls  into  the 
Sisyphus  was  as  crafty  as  Autolycus,  and  he'Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  is  now  the  Vardan. j 
knew  his  own  oxen  by  a  mark  which  he  had  Aaona,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  which 
made  under  their  fe  t.  Autolycus  was  so  fills  into  the  Seine  below  Paris,  [now  the 
pleased  with  the  artifice  of  Sisyphus,  that  he  A  is  nr  ] 

immediately  formed  an  intimacy  with  him,  Axur,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  [vid.  Anxur' 
and  even  permitted  him  freely  to  enjoy  the!  \zan,  A  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia, 
company  of  his  daughter  Anticlea,  who  be-, by  Erato,  one  of  the  Drvade  .  He  divided 
came  pregnant  of  Uhsses,  and  was  soon  af-  lhis  father’s  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphi 
ter  married  to  Laertes,  vid.  Sisyphus,  Laer-jaas  and  Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Aza 
Hygin.  fab.  200,  8tc.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.'nia 
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where  she  soon  after  died-  Paus.  1,  c.  44, _ 

Hygin.  fab.  1  9. —  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  7 .0. 

[  Au  trigG  es, a  people  of  Hispamia  Tar- 
raconensis  among  the  Cantabri.  They  oc¬ 
cupied  what  is  now  the  eastern  half  of  La 
Montana,  the  western  quarter  of  Biscay  and 
Alava ,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Bur¬ 
gos  Their  capital  was  Flaviobriga,  now 
Porto  Gallete,  near  Bilboa.  Mannert,  how¬ 
ever.  makes  it  to  be  Santander .] 

Autora,  the  Eure,  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

Auxesia  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who 
cam-  from  Crete  to  Troszene,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition, 
riie  Epidaurians  raised  them  statues  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  oracle,  when  their  country  was 
become  barren.  They  were  held  in  great 
veneration  atTroezene.  Herodot.  5,  c. 8..— . 
Paus.  c.  30. 

Axenus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  The  word  signifies  inhospitable,  which 
was  highly  applicable  to  the  maimers  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  Ovid.  4. 
Trist.  4,  v.  56. 

AxiSchus,  a  philosopher,  to  whom  Plato 
dedicated  a  treatise  concerning  death. 

Axion,  brother  of  Aiphesibcea,  murdered 
Alcmxon,  his  sister’s  husband,  because  he 
wished  to  recover  from  her  a  golden  neck¬ 
lace.  vid.  Alcmxon  and  Alphesiboea. 

AxiothEa,  a  woman  who  regularly  went 
in  a  man’s  dress  to  hear  tne  lectur  s  of  Plato. 
Axius  [the  largest  river  in  Macedonia, 


tes. 

8. — 4/iollod  1. — Homer. 


Od.  1 4. 


There  was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called 
Chtorius,  whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for 


Autojiedon,  a  son  of  Dmreus,  who  went1  wine  to  those  who  drank  them.  Vitruv.  8, 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was-c.  3.—  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  322.— Paus.  S,  c.  4/ 

the  charioteer  of  Achilles,  after  whose  death - -La  part  of  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  on  the 

he- served  Pyrraus  in  the  same  capacity.  Marc  Ervthrxum.  Now,  the  coast  of  Ajan.l 
Homer.  11. 9,  16,  £cc — Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.477.  AzIris,  a  place  of  Libya,  surrounded  on 
Actomenes,  one  of  the  Teracli  ix,  king  both  sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with 
ol  Corinth.  At  his  death,  B.  C.  779,  annual Itrees,  and  watered  by  a  river ;  where  Battus 


magistrates,  called  prytanes,  were  caosen  at 
Corinth,  and  their  power  continued  90  years, 
till  Cypseius,  and  his  son  Periander  made 
themselves  absolute. 

•Aut  >noe,  1  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
married  Aristxus,  by  who  n  she  naJ  Act  x  on, 
often  called  Autoneius  hcros.  The  death  of 
her  son  {vid.  Actxon)  was  so  painful  to  her, 
that  she  retired  from  Boeotia  to  Megara, 


built  a  town,  [previous  to  founding  Cyrene.] 
Herodot.  4,  c  157. 

AzOtus,  [a  celebrated  sea-port  of  Phce- 
n  cia,  north-east  of  Ascalon.  It  was  fortified 
by  the  Egyptians  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Assyrians,  and,  according  to  Herodotus, 
stood  a  siege  of  29  years,  about  B-  C.  631, 
It  is  no  w  As/tdod.] 
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BABILUS.an  astrologer  in  Nero's  age,  who 
told  the  emperor  to  avert  the  danger  which 
seemed  to  hang  upon  his  head,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  hairy  comet,  by  putting  all 
the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  death.  His 
advice  was  faithfully  followed.  Sueton.  in 
Ner.  c.  36. 

Babylon,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  had  TOO  brazen  gates  ;  and 
its  walls,  which  were  cemented  with  bitu¬ 
men,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  the  activity  of  Semiramis,  [were  in  com 

fjass  60  miles  or  480  stadia,  in  thickness  87 
eet,  in  height  35  feet.  They  were  built  of 
bricks,  and  surrounded  on  the  outs  de  with  a 
vast  ditch.  The  whole  number  of  streets 
was  50,  the  city  being  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  and  from  the  5  gates  on  each  side 
of  it,  as  many  streets  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  There  were  also  four  half 
streets,  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next 
the  walls,  each  of  them  200  feet  wide,  the 
rest  being  about  150  feet.  Each  side  of  the 
square  which  formed  the  city  was  15  miles. 
Babylon  however  was  greater  in  appearance 
than  reality,  nearly  one  half  of  the  city  be¬ 
ing  taken  up  in  gardens  and  cultivated 
grounds.  It  was  founded,  as  some  say,  by 
Semiramis,  and  according  to  others,  by  Be 
lus,  who  is  thought  bv  many  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Nimrod.]  It  was  taken  by  Cy¬ 
rus,  B.  C.  53  .,  after  he  had  drained  the  wa 
ters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  channel, 
and  marched  his  troops  by  night  into  the 
town,  through  the  dried  bed  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fate  of  the  extensive  capital  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  sub¬ 
urbs  till  late  in  the  evening.  [It  is  memo 
rable  for  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
April  21,  B.  C.  323.]  Its  greatness  was  so 
reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  according  to 
Pliny’s  observations,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
but  a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at  present  the 

{dace  where  it  stood  is  unknown  to  travel¬ 
ers.  The  inhabitants  were  early  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  astrology.  [A  few  vestiges  of  this 
famous  city  remain  at  a  town  called  Hillah 
or  Elugo ,  about  47  miles  south  of  Bagdad. 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  Babylon  m  y 
be  seen  under' Scleucia.~\  Plin.  6,  c.  26, — He- 
rodot.  1,  2.  3, — Justin.  !,  &c. — Diod.  2. — 
Xcnofih.  Cyrofi.  ,  &c. — Profiert.  el.  H,  v. 
21. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab,  2.—  Martial.  9,  ep. 

?T. - There  was  also  a  city  of  the  same 

name  in  Egypt  [north of  Memphis,  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Persians  during 
this  invasion  of  Cambyses.  A  quarter,  re¬ 
taining  the  name  of  Baboul,  or  Babilon,  in 
the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  marks  its  position.] 
BABYLuNlA,a  large  province  of  Assyria, 
of  which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  The  in¬ 
habitants  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and 
afterwards  became  very  powerful. — The  sur¬ 
name  of  Seleucia,  which  rose  from  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  under  the  successors  of  Alexan¬ 
der.  Plin,  6,  c.  26. 

B.abyhsa,  a  fortified  castle  neat*  Artaxata 
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[where  were  kept  the  Treasures  of  Tigra- 
nes  and  Artabanus.]  Strab.  11. 

BACCHjE,the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pans. 
2,  c  7. 

Bacchanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bao 
chus  at  Rome,  the  same  as  the  Bionysia  of 
the  Greeks,  vid.  Dionysia. 

Bacchantes,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  or¬ 
gies  almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with 
a  thyrsus  and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks 
are  wild,  and  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and 
clash  different  musical  instruments  together. 
They  are  also  called  Thyades  and  Mxnades. 
Gaud.  Met.  6,  v.  592. — Horat.  3,  od.  25. — 
Profiert.  ,  el.  21. — Lucan.  1,  v.  674. 

BacchiXdjE,  a  Corinthian  family  descend¬ 
ed  from  Bscchia,  daughter  of  Dionysius.  In 
their  nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report, 
tore  to  pieces  Actieon,  son  of  Melissus,  which 
so  enraged  the  father,  that  before  the  altar 
he  entreated  the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  son.  and  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  Upon  this  theBacchi- 
adze  were  banished,  and  went  to  settle  in  Si¬ 
cily,  be  tween  Pachynum  and  Pelorus.  Ovid. 
Met  5’  v.  407. — Strab.  8. 

Bacchis  or  Balus,  king  of  Corinth,  suc- 
ceededhis  father  Pruinnides.  His  successors 
were  always  called  Bacchida,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  equity  and  moderation  of  his 
reign.  The  Bacchidsc  increased  so  much, 
that  they  chose  one  of  their  number  to  pre¬ 
side  among  them  with  regal  authority,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  sovereign  power  continued  In 
their  hands  near  200  years.  Cypselus  over¬ 
turned  this  institution  by  making  himself  ab- 
so  lute.  Strab.  8. — Paus.  2,  c.  4. — Herodot. 
5,  c.  92.-  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  407. 

BACCHlu^r,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea,  opposite  [Phoctea,  and  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Smymseus  Sinus.]  Plin.  5,  c.  3. 

Bacchius  and  Bithus,  two  celebrated 
gladiators  of  equal  age  and  strength  ;  [who, 
after  conquering  many  competitors,  engaged 
with  each  other  and  died  of  mutual  wounds,] 
whence  the  proverb  to  express  equality, 
Bithus  contra  Bacchium.  Sueton.  in  Aug. 
— Horat .  1,  Sat.  7,  v.  20. 

Bacchus  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  After  she  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was 
deceived,  and  perished  by  the  artifice  of  Ju¬ 
no.  This  goddess,  always  jealous  of  her 
husband’s  amours,  assumed  the  shape  of  Bc- 
roe,  Semele’s  nurse,  and  persuaded  Semele 
that  the  lover  whom  she  entertained  was  not 
Jupiter,  but  a  false  lover,  and  that  to  prove 
his  divinity  she  ought  to  beg  of  him,  if  he 
really  were  Jupiter,  to  come  to  her  bed  with 
the  same  majesty  as  he  courted  the  embraces 
of  Juno.  The  artifice  succeeded,  and  when 
Jupiter  promised  his  mistress  whatever  she 
asked,  Semele  required  him  to  visit  her  with 
all  the  divinity  ot  a  god.  Jupiter  was  una¬ 
ble  to  violate  his  oath,  and  Semele  unwilling 
to  retract  it ;  therefore,  as  she  was  a  mor¬ 
tal,  and  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  .Tup*- 
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ter,  she  was  consumed,  and  reduced  to  ash¬ 
es.  The  child,  of  which  she  had  been  preg¬ 
nant  for  seven  months,  was  with  difficulty 
savedjfrom  the  flames,  and  put  in  his  father’s 
thigh,  where  he  remained  the  full  time  he  na¬ 
turally  was  to  have  been  in  his  mother’s 
womb.  From  this  circumstance  Bacchus 
has  been  called  Bimater ■  According  to 
some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Achelous,  sav- 
ed  him  from  the  flames.  There  are  different 
traditions  concerning  the  manner  of  his  edu¬ 
cation.  Ovid  says,  that  after  his  birth,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  aunt  Ino,  and  after¬ 
wards  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  nymphs 
of  Nysa.  Lucian  supposes,  that  Mercury 
carried  him,  as  soon  as  born,  to  the  nymphs 
of  Nysa;  and  Apollonius  says,  that  he  was 
carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  is  the  island 
of  Eubcea,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support,  that  Naxus  can  boast 
of  the  place  of  his  education,  under  the 
nymphs  Philia,  Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pausa- 
nias  relates  a  tradition  which  prevailed  in 
the  town  of  Brasil  in  Peloponnessus ;  and 
accordingly  mentions,  that  Cadmus,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  ot  his  daughter’s  amours,  shut 
her  up,  with  her  child  lately  born,  in  a  cof- 
ler,  and  exposed  them  on  the  sea.  The  cof¬ 
fer  was  carried  safe  by  the  waves  to  the 
coast  of  Brasix ;  butSemele  was  iound  dead, 
and  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  pro- 
i  perly  educated.  This  diversity  of  opinions 
shows  that  there  were  many  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero 
of  a  greater  number ;  but  among  them  all, 
the  son  ot  Jupiter  and  Semele  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  merit  of  the  rest.  Bacchus  is 
the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians,  and  his  history 
is  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  that  ancient  king.  Bacchus  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and 
was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  son  of  Semele 
was  not  then  born  ;  this  tradition  therefore  is 
taken  from  the  historv  of  Osiris,  who  was 
killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  ot  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by  Or¬ 
pheus  into  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  In  his  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
island  of  Naxos,  and  carried  away  by  some 
mariners  whom  he  changed  into  dolphins,  ex¬ 
cept  the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  con¬ 
cern  at  his  misfortune.  His  expedition  into 
the  east  is  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at 
the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  men,  as 
well  as  of  women,  all  inspired  with  divine 
fury,  and  armed  with  thyrsuses,  cymbals,  and 
other  musical  instruments.  1'he  leader  was 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Pan  and  Silenus,  and 
all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests  were  easy,  and 
without  bloodshed  ;  the  people  easily  submit¬ 
ted,  and  gratefully  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
god  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use  of  the 
vine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
manner  of  making  honey.  Amidst  his  bene¬ 
volence  to  mankind,  he  was  relentless  in 
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punishing  ail  want  ot  respect  to  his  divinity  ; 
and  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on  Pentheus, 
Agave,  Lycurgus,  8cc.  is  well  known.  He 
has  received  the  names  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Ly- 
xus,  Evan,  Thyonxus,  Psilas,  &c.  which  are 
partly  derived  from  the  places  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  adoration,  or  from  the  ceremonies  ob¬ 
served  in  his  festivals.  As  he  was  the  god  of 
vintage,  of  wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  represented  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy 
leaves,  with  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  His  figure 
is  that  of  an  effeminate  young  man,  to  denote 
the  joys  which  commonly  prevail  at  feasts  ; 
and  sometimes  that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach 
us  that  wine  taken  immoderately  will  ener¬ 
vate  us,  consume  our  health,  render  us  loqua¬ 
cious  and  childish  like  old  men,  and  unable  to 
keep  secrets.  The  panther  is  sacred  to  him, 
because  he  went  in  his  expedition  covered 
with  the  skin  of  that  beast.  The  magpye  is 
also  his  favourite  bird,  because  in  triumphs 
people  were  permittted  to  speak  with  bold¬ 
ness  and  liberty.  Bacchus  is  sometimes  re¬ 
presented  like  an  infant,  holding  a  thyrsus  and 
clusters  of  grapes  with  a  horn.  He  often  ap¬ 
pears  naked,  and  riding  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Fan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus,  who  was  his 
foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a  celestial 
globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is  then  the 
same  as  the  sun,  or  Osiris  of  Egypt.  The 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called  Orgies, 
Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  introduced  in¬ 
to  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus  and  his 
daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries  which 
arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  festivals 
are  well  known,  vid.  Dionysia.  The 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He 
married  Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Naxes ;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom 
were  Ceranus,  Thoas,  CEnopion,  Tauropolis. 
&c.  According  to  some,  he  was  the  father  of 
Hymenxus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the 
god  of  marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed 
pigs  to  him,  before  the  doors  of  their  houses. 
Phe  fir-tree  the  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the 
ivy,  and  the  vine,  were  sacred  to  him;  and 
the  goat  was  generally  sacrificed  to  him  oh 
account  of  the  great  propensity  of  that  ani¬ 
mal  to  destroy  the  vine.  According  to  Pliny, 
he  was  the  first  who  ever  wore  a  crown. 
His  beauty  is  compared  to  that  of  Apollo, 
and,  like  him,  he  is  represented  with  fine 
hair  loosely  flowing  down  his  shoulders,  and 
he  is  said  to  possess  eternal  youth.  Some¬ 
times  he  has  horns,  either  because  he  taught 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  with  oxen,  or  be¬ 
cause  Jupiter,  his  father,  appeared  to  him  in 
the  deserts  of  Libya  under  the  shape  of  a 
ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with  wa¬ 
ter.  Bacchus  went  down  to  hell  to  recover 
his  mother,  whom  Jupiter  willingly  made  a 
goddess,  under  the  name  of  Thyone.  The 
three  persons  of  the  name  of  Bacchus,  which 
Diodorus  mentions,  are,  the  one  who  con¬ 
quered  the  Indies,  and  is  surnamed  the 
bearded  Bacchus;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pro¬ 
serpine.  who  was  represented  with  horns  - 
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and  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  called  the 
Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those  mentioned  by 
Cicero  are,  a  son  of  Proserpine ;  a  son  of 
Nisus,  who  built  Nysa  ;  a  son  of  Caprius, 
who  reigned  in  the  Indies ;  a  son  of  Jupiter 
and  the  moon ;  and  a  son  of  Thyone  and  Ni¬ 
sus.  Cic.  de  A1  til.  D.  2  and  S. — Paus.  2,  c. 
22,  37, 1.  3,  c.24,  1.  5,  c.  19,  &x. — Herodot.  1, 
o.  150,  1.  2,  c.  42,  48,  49.  Pint,  in  Isid.  LP 
Osir. — Diod.  1,  3,  &cc. —  Orfiheusin  Dionys.- 
A/iollod.  l,  c,  9, 1. 3,  c.  4,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
fab  3,  See.  Amor.  3, 1.  3.  Fast.  3,  v.  715. — 
Hygin.  fab.  155,  167,  See. — Plm.  7,  c.  56,  !.  8, 
c.  2,  1.  36,  c.  5. — Homer.  II.  6.  -  Pact,  de fals. 
Ret .  1,  c.  22. —  Virg.  C 1.  2,  8cc. — Eurifiid  in 

Bacch _ Lucian,  de  Sacrifc.  de  Baccho.  in 

dial.  Doer. —  Ofifiian.  in  Cyneg. — Phdostrat. 
1,  Icon.  c.  50.  ~Scnec.  in  Char.  QZdi/i. — Mar¬ 
tial.  8,  ep  27, 1.  14,  ep.  1.7. 

BacchylIdes,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew 
to  Simonides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the 
praises  of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have 
been  preserved.  [He  is  reckoned  the  last  of 
the  nine  lyric  poets  of  Greece.  Horace  is 
said  to  have  imitated  him  in  some  of  his 
pieces,  particularly  in  the  15th  Ode  of  the  1st 
Book.  Pie  flourished  B.  C.  452.] 

BacEnis,  a  wood  in  Germany,  [generally 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Hercynia  Silva, 
and  to  have  been  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fulda  or  Vol ,  which  flows  into  the  Visurgis.l 
Cats.  Bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  10. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Bcsotia 
Cic.  1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

Bactra  ( orwn ,)  now  Balk,  the  capital  of 
Bactriana,  on  the  river  Bactrus  in  Asia.  [It 
was  called  likewise,  Zariaspa,  a  name  which 
Strabo  also  applies  to  the  river  on  which  it 
was  situate.]  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  138. — Strab.  2. 

BactrIa  or  Bactriana,  [a  country  of 
Asia,  bounded  by  Aria  on  the  west,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Paropamisus  on  the  south  ;  the 
Emodi  montes  on  the  east  ;  and  Sogdiana  on 
the  north.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
river  Bactrus.  The  Bactrians  were  reckon¬ 
ed  good  soldiers,  and  were  always  at  wai 
either  among  themselves  or  their  neighbours. 
They  were  enemies  to  every  kind  of  luxury. 
Their  old  people  they  exposed  after  a  certain 
age,  to  fierce  mastiffs,  which  they  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  called  sepulchral  dogs.] 
They  were  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Curt.  4,  c.  6,  &c.  Plm.  6,  c.  23. — 
Herodot.  1  and  3. 

Bactrus,  [a  river  of  Bactria,  whence  the 
country  received  its  ancient  name.  It  flowed 
by  the  capital,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  De- 
hash.']  Lucan.  3,  v.  U6 7. 

Bacuntius,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  which 
falls  into  the  Save,  [in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sirmium.  It  is  now  the  Bossut.] 

Badia,  a  town  of  ,  Hispania  Bxtica,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  present  Badaioz.  1  Pal. 
Max.  3,  c.  7. 

Baduhenna,  [ Lucus ,]  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were 
killed.  Tacit.  4,  Ann.  c.  73. 

B  teia  lex  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 
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4  pretors  every  other  year.  Ltd.  40.—— ~ 
Another  law  by  M.  Biebius  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the 
lands,  whilst  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  possessors,  and  to  be  divided 
among  the  people.  A/tJnan.  3. 

[Batica,  vid.  Hispania.] 

Batis,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part 
of  the  country  has  received  the  name  of  B&- 
tica.  [Its  sources  were  surrounded  by  the 
chain  of  Mons  Orospeda.  At  its  mouth  was 
the  island  of  Tartessus,  the  name  of  which 
was  anciently  also  applied  to  the  river,  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  of  Bxtis.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  called  this  river  Cirtium  and 
Certis,  and  the  Arabians  Ciritus,  derived,  as 
is  supposed,  from  the  oriental  term  Kiriath,  a 
town,  and  denoting  the  river  of  towns,  from 
the  great  number  of  those  which  it  watered. 
Its  modern  name  Guadalquiver ,  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  from  the  Mourish  Wadi-al- Kibir ,  or 
the  Great  River.] 

[BagistXna,  a  town  of  Media,  south-west 
of  Ecbatana,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
where  the  Gyndes  rises.  Here  was  an  an¬ 
cient  monument  supposed  to  be  that  of  Semi- 
ramis.] 

Bagoas  and  Bx\gGsas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  power¬ 
ful  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his 
consent.  He  led  some  troops  against  the 
Jews,  and  profaned  their  temple.  He  pois¬ 
oned  Ochus,  gave  his  flesh  to  cats,  and  made 
knife-handles  with  his  bones,  because  he  had 
killed  the  god  Apis.  He  placed  on  the  throne 
Arses,  the  youngest  of  the  slaughtered 
prince’s  children,  and  afterwards  put  him  to 
death.  He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C.  535,  by 
Uarius  [Codomanus,]  whom,  after  raising  to 
the  crown,  he  had  attempted  to  poison. 
Diod.  16  and  17 - Another,  greatly  esteem¬ 

ed  by  Alexander.  Curt.  10.  c,  1. — Plut.  in 
Alex. - The  name  ot  Bagoas  occurs  very 


frequently  in  the  Persian  history  ;  and  it 
seems  that  most  ot  the  eunuchs  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Persia  were  generally  known  by 
that  appellation. 

Bagrada,  now  Megerda,  a  river  of  Africa 
[flowing  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  though  at  present  their  situation  as 
regards  it  is  materially  altered.  It  makes  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  sea  like  the  Nile,  and 
hence  its  ancient  mouth  is  now  circumscribed 
by  mud,  aiid  become  a  large  navigable  pond. 
vid.  Carthago  and  Utica.J  Plm.  8,  c. 
14. 

Baia,  a  city  of  Campania,  [on  a  small  bay 
west  of  Neapolis,  and  opposite  to  Puteoli,] 
near  the  sea,  founded  by  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses.  It  was  famous  for 
its  delightful  situation  and  baths,  where  many 
of  the  Roman  senators  had  country-houses. 
Its  ancient  grandeur,  however,  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  Baix,  with  its  magnificent  vil¬ 
las,  has  yielded  to  the  tremendous  earth¬ 
quakes  which  afflict  and  convulse  Italy. 
[Even  in  its  ruined  state,  however,  Baix 
presents  many  beautiful  and  striking  objects. 
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It  is  now  Baia.'\  Martial.  14,  ep.  81. — Horat. 
1,  ep.  1. — Strab.  5. 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander  king  of 
Syria.  Justin.  35,  c.  1. 

Balakf.a,  [a  town  of  Syria,  north  of  Ara 
dus,  now  Belnias.]  Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

C.  Balbillus,  a  learned  and  benevolent 
man,  governor  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote 
the  history,  under  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c. 
22. 

Balbinus,  a  Roman,  who,  after  govern 
;  ing  provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assasi- 
nated  the  Gonlians,  and  seized  the  purple. 

;  He  was  some  time  after  murdered  by  his 
;  soldiers.  A.  D.  238. 

Balbus,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  [between 
the  town  of  Clupea  and  the  sea,]  famous  for 
ithe  retreat  of  Masinissa,  after  he  had  fought 
a  battle  against  Syphax. 

Baleahes,  [a  name  applied  anciently  to 
the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Miorca,  off  the 
coast  of  Spain.]  The  word  is  derived  from 
CakKuv  to  .throw,  because  the  inhabitants  were 
expert  archers  and  slingers,  besides  gr  eat  pi¬ 
rates.  We  are  told  by  Florus,  that  the 
mothers  never  gave  their  children  breakfast 
until  they  had  struck  with  an  arrow  a  cer¬ 
tain  mark  in  a  tree.  [The  Greeks  called 
them  Gy  mnesias,  either  because,  according  to 
Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  were  yo/uvoi,  naked, 
in  summer,  or  because,  according  to  Hesychi- 
us,  they  went  to  battle,  armed  only  with  a 
sling.  They  were  reduced  by  Metellus,  hence 
surnamed  Balearicus,  A.  U.  C.  63 1.  By 
many,  Ebusus,  now  Ivica,  is  ranked  with  the 
Baleares,  according  to  the  authority  of  Vi¬ 
truvius.  The  larger  of  these  islands  was 
called  Balearis  Major,  hence  Majorca,  and 
the  smaller,  Balearis  Minor,  hence  Minorca. 

In  the  former  was  Palma,  which  still  retains 
•he  name.  In  the  latter  was  Portus  Magonis, 

;o  called  by  the  Carthaginians  from  Mago, 
ane  of  their  generals,  now  slightly  corrupted 
nto  Port  Mahon.]  Strab.  14. — P/or.  3,  c.  8. 

- Diod .  5. 

Balnk/e  C baths J  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public.  In  the  an¬ 
cient  times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in 
he  age  of  theemperors  they  became  expen¬ 
se  :  they  were  used  after  walking,  exercise, 
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employed  <0,060  [Christian  slaves]  in  building 
his  baths,  and  when  they  were  finished,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  workmen.  Alexander  Severus 
first  permitted  the  people  to  use  them  in  the 
night,  and  he  himself  often  bathed  with  the 
common  people.  For  some  time  both  sexes 
bathed  promiscuously  and  without  shame, 
and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved  abor¬ 
tive  for  a  while  in  abolishing- that  indecent  cus¬ 
tom,  which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  generally  read  in  bath¬ 
ing,  and  we  find  many  compositions  written 
in  the  midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment. 

Bantia,  now  St.  Marie  dc  Vanze,  a  towr. 
of  Apulia,  [south-east  ofVenusia.]  Horat . 
3,  od.  4,  v.  15. 

L.  Bantius,  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Annibal  found,  after  the  battle  of  Canruc,  al¬ 
most  dead  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He 
was  sent  back  home  with  great  humanity, 
upon  which  he  resolved  to  betray  his  coun¬ 
try  to  so  generous  an  enemy.  Marcellus  the 
Roman  general  heard  of  it,  [and  so  wrought 
upon  Bantius  by  his  courtesy  and  kindness,] 
that  he  continued  firm  and  faithful  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Rome.  Liv.  23.  c.  15 
BaptvE,  the  priests  of  Cotvtto,  the  goddess 
of  lasciviousness  and  debauchery  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night 
[with  great  obscenity.]  The  name  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  £Wt=jv  to  wash,  because  the  priests 
bathed  themselves  in  the  most  effeminate 

manner.  Juv.  2,  v.  91. - A  comedy  of 

Eupolis,  in  which  women  are  introduced 


v  -  - O’  * '■  * 

>r  labour,  and  were  deemed  more  necessary 
han  luxurious.  Under  the  emperors  it  be- 
:ame  so  fashionable  to  bathe,  that  without 
his  the  meanest  of  the  people  seemed  to  be 
leprived  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
rhere  were  certain  hours  of  the  day  appoint- 
d  for  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of  "money  ad- 
nitted  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  "opu- 
;nt.  In  the  baths  there  were  separate  apart  - 
nents  for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  undress ; 
nd,  after  they  had  bathed,  they  commonly 
overed  themselves,  and  the  hair  was  pluck¬ 
'd  out  of  the  skin,  and  the  body  ruboed  over 
yith  a  pumice  stone,  and  perfumed  to  ren- 
cr  it  smooth  and  fair.  The  Roman  empe- 
ors  generally  built  baths,  and  all  endeavour- 
d  to  eclipse  each  other  in  the  magnificence 
f  the  building.  It  is  said,  that  Dioclesian 


dancing  on  the  stage,  with  all  the  indecent 
gestures  of  common  prostitutes. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  [noisome  pit]  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown  [It 
had  sharp  spikes  at  the  top  to  prevent  es¬ 
cape,  and  others  at  the  bottom  to  pierce  and 
lacerate  the  offender.] - -The  word  is  ap¬ 

plied  to  the  infernal  regions  by  Val.  Place.  2 
v.  86  and  192. 

Barbar  r,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  generally  called  all 
nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  name  of 
barbarians.  [The  term  is  derived  by  Damm. 
from  but  with  the  g  inserted,  and  the 

initial  consonant  repeated,  in  order  to  expres¬ 
to  the  ear  the  harsh  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
er.  The  word  signified  in  general  with  the 
Greeks  no  more  than  foreigner,  and  did  not 
cany  that  odium  with  it  which  it  does 
now.] 

BarbArIa,  [the  name  given  in  the  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  now  Ajan.  It  was  otherwise 
called  Azania.] 

Barbosthenes,  a  mountain  of  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  lO  miles  from  Sparta-  Liv.  15,  c.  27. 

Barc.ei,  or  BarcItj®,  a  warlike  nation  of 
Africa,  near  Carthage.  Virg.  JEn  4,  .  43. 

Barce,  the  nurse  of  Sichasus.  Virg.  JEn, 

4,  v.  63  J. - [A  city  of  Cyrene  in  Africa. 

Its  true  position  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of 
doubt.  According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny  it 
stood  on  the  spot  where  Ptolemais  was  after- - 
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wards  built,  but  Scylax  and  Ptolemy  are  of 
a  different  opinion.  D’Anville  places  it  south 
of  Ptolemais.  The  city  probably  stood  in¬ 
land,  and  had  a  port  on  the  coast.  D’An¬ 
ville  makes  it  to  be  the  modern  Barca.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  it  was  founded  by  the 
brothers  of  Arcesilaus  Sd,  king  of  Gyrene. 
The  name  however  shows  it  to  be  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  origin.] 

Barcha,  a  surname  of  a  noble  family  at 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  and  Hamilcar 
were  descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes 
and  influence,  they  excited  a  great  faction, 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Carthage 
by  the  name  of  the  Bar  chinian  faction,  and  at 
last  raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the 
independent  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust 
or  emolument  in  the  state.  Lev.  21,  c.  2 
and  9. 

Bardi,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes, 
and  published  their  fame  in  their  verses,  or 
on  musical  instalments.  They  were  so  es¬ 
teemed  and  respected  by  the  people,  that,  at 
their  sight,  two  armies  who  were  engaged  in 
battle  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted 
to  their  orders.  They  censured,  as  well  as 
commended  the  behaviour  of  the  people. 
Jjucan.  1,  v.  44 7. — Strab.  4. — J1 larccll.  15, 
C.  24. 

Bardyu.is,  an  Illyrian  prince,  whose 
daughter  Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus. 
Plut.in  Pyrrh. 

BARGUsn.a  people  of  Spain,  [towards  the 
Pyrenees,  above  the  Iberus.]  Liv.  21,  c.  19. 

Barisses,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Ctesias. 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
Tin  the  district  of  Peucetia.]  now  called  Bari, 
and  remarkable  for  its  fine  fish.  Harat.  1, 
Sat.  5,  v.  97. 

BarsInk  and  Barsene,  a  daughter  of  Da¬ 
rius,  who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassander  or¬ 
dered  her  and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death. 
Justin.  13,  c.  2,1.  1  c.  2. — Arrian. 

Basilia,  [an  island  famous  for  its  amber, 
in  the  northern  ocean.  It  is  supposed  by 
Mannert  to  have  been  the  southern  extremi¬ 
ty  of  Sweden,  mistaken  by  the  ancients  for 
an  island,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the 

country  to  the  north,  vid.  Abalus. - A 

city  on  the  Rhenus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Rauraci,  now  Basle.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  insignificant  fortress,  and  to  have 
increased  in  the  course  of  time  to  a  large  ci¬ 
ty.  By  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  it  is 
called  Basula.l 

BasilTdje,  European Sarmatians, descend¬ 
ed  from  Hercules  and  Echidna.  Mela, 

c.  1. 

BasilIdes,  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who 
with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes, 

tyrant  of  Chios.  Herodot.  8,  c •  132. _ A 

family  who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at 

Krythne..  Strab.  14. - A  priest  of  mount 

Carmel,  who  foretold  many  momentous 
■'vents  to  Vespasian,  when  lie  offered  sacri- 
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fices.  Tacit.  2.  Hist.  c.  87.—~8uet07i.  in  Ve§ti  ■ 
7. 

BasilipotXmos,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Eurotas,  [signifying  the  king  of  rivers.  The 
Eurotas  is  now  called  the  Vasili/iotamo.') 
Strab.  6. 

Basilis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Cyp- 
selus,  near  the  river  Alpheus.  Pans.  8,  c. 

29. 

Basilius,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Africa, 
[born  in  Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor,]  very 
animated  against  the  Arians,  whose  tenets 
and  doctrines  he  refuted  with  warmth,  but 
great  ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as 
ingenious,  and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  persuasive  orator,  and 
the  elegant  writer.  Erasmus  has  placed 
him  in  the  number  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
antiquity.  He  died  in  his  51st  year,  A.  D. 
379.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  the  Benedictines.  [3  vols,  folio,  Paris.  1721 
-30. - Another,  a  bishop  of  Ancyra,  rank¬ 

ed  by  Epiphanius  among  the  chief  of  the 
Semi- Arians.  He  died  at  the  end  of  Iovian’s 
reign.] 

BassXreus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
the  dress  or  long  robe,  called  Bassaris,  which 
his  priests  wore.  Horat.  1,  od.  18. 

BassXrIdes,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries 
of  Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which 
seems  derived  from  Bassara,  a  town  of  Libya 
sacred  to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress 
worn  by  his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the 
Thracians.  Persius.  1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  Aufidius,  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic 

war.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. - C«esius,  a  lyric 

poet  in  Nero’s  age,  to  whom  Persius  address¬ 
ed  his  6th  satire.  Some  of  his  verses  are  ex¬ 
tant. - Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Au¬ 

gustus,  some  of  whose  orations  have  been 
preserved  by  Seneca. 

Bastarn/e,  [a  people  who  first  inhabited 
that  part  of  European  Sarmatia,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  a  part  of  Poland  and  Prussia, 
and  who  afterwards  established  themselves 
in  the  south,  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  Ty- 
ras.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  Russians  and  Sclavonians.] 

Batxvi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  in¬ 
habited  that  part  of  the  continent  known  un¬ 
der  the  modern  name  of  [the  United  Provin¬ 
ces,  or  Holland  from  its  being  the  largest  of 
them.  But  the  modern  is  considerably  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  ancient  country.]  It  was  called  by 
the  ancients  Batavorum  insula.  Liv.  4,  c. 
15. — Lucan.  1,  v.  431. 

Bathos,  [a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  Al¬ 
pheus.] 

Bathycles,  a  celebrated  artist  ofMagne- 
sia.  Pans.  3,  c.  19. 

Bathyllus,  a  youth  of  Samos.  Horat. 

ep  14,  v.  9. - The  poet  who  claimed  as  his 

own  Virgil’s  distich,  jYocte  jjluit  tolu.  See. 

bore  also  the  same  name. - A  fountain  oi 

Arcadia-  Paus.  8,  c.  A. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  affairs.  Strab .  I? 
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liATO  ac*homyo5iachi  a,  a  poem,  describ-'tle  of  the  Cestus.  The  Argonauts  touched  on 
ing  ejight  between  frogs  and  mice,  written  their  coast  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis, 
by  Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  Apollod.  1. — Strab.  7  and  12. 
separately  from  thell  iad  or  Odyssey,  [Whe-:  Bebrycia,  an  ancient  name  of  Bithynia, 
ther  Homer  wrote  this  poem,  or  not,  is  far  from  [the  Bebryces  who  settled  there,  after 
from  being  a  settled  point  among  modern  cri-,  passing  from  Europe.]  Strab  IS. —  Virg.  JEn. 
~tics.  The  best  editions  of  it  are  that  by  Emesti.  5,  v.  373. 

the  works  of  Homer,  5  vols.  8vo,  Lips,  1759, ;  [BedriXcum,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  be- 
reprinted  at  Glasgow,  1814 ;  and  that  of  Mat-. tween  Mantua  and  Cremona;  according  to 
this.  Lips.  1805,  in  8vo.  There  is  also  the  Cluvier,  the  modern  Cane  to,  a  large  village 


edition  of  Mmttaire,  8vo  Lond.  172 1.] 


■on  the  left  of  the  Oglio.  D’Anville,  however. 


BaTtiAdes,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus,  makes  it  to  correspond  with  the  modern  Civi- 
from  his  father  Battus.  Ovid,  in  lbin.  v.  53,  dala,  on  the  right  side  of  that  river.  This 
- A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrenejplace  was  famous  for  two  battles,  fought 


from  king  Battus.  Ital.  3,  v.  253. 


within  a  month  of  each  other.  In  the  first. 


Battus  tst,  a  Lacedemonian  who  built:  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Vitel- 
the  town  of  Cyrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony  :lius,  and  in  the  second,  Vitellius  by  Vespa- 
from  the  island  of  Thera,  He  was  son  ofisian.  A  D.  69.] 

Polymnestus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  j  BelEnus,  a  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  the  same 
the  town  he  had  founded,  and  after  death  re-|as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Orus  of 
ceived  divine  honours.  The  difficulty  with jthe  Egyptians. 


which  he  spoke  first  procured  him  the  name 
of  Battus,  Herodot.  4,  c.  155,  8cc., — Pans, 

10,  c.  j  5. - The  2d  of  that  name  was  grand 

son  to  Battus  1st,  by  Arcesilaus.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  lather  on  the  throne  of  Cyrene, 
and  was  surnamed  Felix ,  and  died  554  B.  C, 

Herodot ,  4,  c.  159,  &c. - -A  shepherd  of  Py- 

los,  who  promised  Mercury  that  he  would  not 
discover  his  having  stolen  the  flocks  of  Adme- 
tes,  which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated  his 
promise  and  was  turned  into  a  pumice  stone. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v  :  02. 

Baubo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres 


Belephantes,  a  Chaldean,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  told  Alexander  that 
his  entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  him.  Diod.  17. 

Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told 
Arbaces  governor  of  Media,  that  he  should 
reign  one  day  in  the  place  of  Sardanapalus. 
His  prophecy  was  verified,  and  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  new  king  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  •-<26.  Diod.  2. 

Belgal,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaul, 
separated  from  the  Celts  by  the  rivers  Ma- 
trona  and  Sequana.  [In  the  new  division  of 
when  she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  thelGallia  made  by  Augustus,  whose  object  was 
world,  and  gave  her  some  water  to  quench  |to  render  the  provinces  more  equal  in  extent. 


her  thirst.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  7, 
Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia, 


Ithe  countries  of  the  Helvetii  and  Sequani, 
who,  Kvhich  till  that  time  were  included  in  Gallia 


with  her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small ‘Celtica,  were  added  to  Gallia  Belgica. — The 


cottage,  in  a  penurious  manner,  when  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over 
Asia.  The  gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where 
they  received  the  best  things  it  afforded  ;  and 
Jupiter  was  so  pleased  with  their  hospitality, 
that  he  metamorphosed  their  dwelling  into  a 
magnificent  temple  of  which  Baucis,  and  her 
husband  were  made  priests.  After  they  had 
lived  happy  to  an  extreme  old  age,  they  died 
both  at  tiie  same  hour,  according  to  their  re¬ 
quest  to  Jupiter,  that  one  might  not  have  the 
sorrow  of  following  the  other  to  the  grave. 
Their  bodies  were  changed  into  trees  before 
the  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
631,  8tc. 

Bavius  andM^Evius,  two  stupid  and  ma¬ 
levolent  poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  superior  talents  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  writers.  Virg.  Ed  3. 

Bebryce,  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most'  au¬ 
thors,  however,  attribute  that  character  of 
humanity  to  Hypermnestva,  vid.  D.maides. 

Bebryces  and  Bebrycii,  a  nation  of  Asia, 
near  Pontus,  of  Thracian  origin,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arrian,  descended  from  Bebryce  [The 
origin  of  this  people  is  very  uncertain.  Silius 
Itabccis,  (3.  v.  420,)  mentions  a  nation  of  this 
name  who  dwelt  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  near 
'be  Pm  nees  ]  They  were  expert.  In  the  bat- 


Belgte  were  of  German  extraction,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C as sar,  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Gauls.]  Cats.  de.  Bell-  Gall.  1  and  2. 

Belgica,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
near  the  Rhine,  [vid.  Gallia.] 

Belgium,  [a  canton  of  Gallia  Belgica,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  Caesar,  (  B.  G.  5. 
c.  24,;  as  a  part  from  the  whole,  and  to  which 
he  assigns  the  Bellovaci,  to  whom  Hirtius 
adds  the  Atrebates.  As  the  Ambiani  were 
situated  between  the  other  two,  they  must 
also  be  included.  These  three  tribes  were 
the  genuine  Belgas.]  Ctes.  Bell.  Gall.  5,  c.  2. 

Belides,  a  name  applied  to  Palamedes,  as 
desended  from  Belus.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  82. 

Belisama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among 
the  Gauls,  signifying  queen  of  heaven.  Cess. 
Bell.  Gall.  6. 

Belisartus,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  in 
a  degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
renewed  all  the  glorious  victories,  battles,  and 
triumphs,  which  had  rendered  the  first  Ro¬ 
mans  so  distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  re¬ 
public.  He  died,  after  a  life  of  military  glory, 
and  the  trial  of  royal  ingratitude,  in  the  565th 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  story  of  his 
begging  charity,  with  date  obolum  Belisario  is 
[a  mere  fable,’ taking  its  rise  from  some  verses 
of  Tzctzes."1 

I-.- 


HE  BE 

Bellerophon,  son  of  Glaucus  king  otfshe  appeared  in  battles  armed  with  a  whip, 
Ephyre,  by  Eurymede,  was  at  first  called  to  animate  the  combatants,  with  dishevelled 


Hipponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
some  call  Alcimenus  and  others  Beller,  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  mur- 
derer  of  Beller .  After  this- murder,  Bellero- 
phon  fled  to  the  court  of  Proetus  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos.  As  he  was  of  a  handsome  appearance, 
the  king’s  wife,  called  Antxa  or  Stenobrea,  fell 
in  love  with  him  ;  and  as  he  slighted  her  pas¬ 
sion,  she  accused  him  before  her  husband  of 
attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Proetus,  unwilling 
to  violate  the  lav/s  of  hospitality,  by  punishing 
Bellerophon,  sent  him  away  to  his  father-in- 
law  Jobates  king  of  Lycia,  and  gave  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  begged  the  king  to  punish 
■with  death  a  man  who  had  so  dishonourably 
treated  his  daughter.  From  that  circum¬ 
stance,  all  letters  which  are  of  an  unfavoura¬ 
ble  tendency  to  the  bearer  have  been  called 
letters  of  Rellerojihon.  Jobates,  to  satisfi  his 
son-in-law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer  a 
horrible  monster  called  Chimxra,  in  which 
dangerous  expedition  he  hoped,  and  was  even 
assured,  he  must  perish.  ( vid .  Chimxra.) 
But  the  providence  of  Minerva  supported 
him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus,  he  conquered  the  monster  and  re¬ 
turned  victorious.  After  this  Jobates  sent 
him  against  the  Solymi,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
him  destroyed  ;  but  he  obtained  another  vic¬ 
tory,  and  conquered  afterwards  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  by  the  krng’s  orders.  At  his  return 
from  this  third  expedition,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates  ;  but 
he  destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and  convinced 
the  king  that  innocence  is  al  ways  protected 
by  the  gods.  Upon  this,  Jobates  no  longer 
sought  to  destroy  his  life  ;  but  he  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Lvcia,  as  he  was 
without  male  issue.  Some  authors  have  sup¬ 
ported,  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven 
upon  the  horse  Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent 
an  insect,  which  stung  the  horse,  and  threw 
down  the  rider,  who  wandered  upon  the  earth 
in  the  greatest  melancholy  and  dejection  till 
theday  ofhis  death,  one  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Bellerophon  had  two  sons, 
Isander,  who  was  killed  in  his  war  against  the 
Solymi,  and  Hippolochus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  after  his  death,  besides  one  daugh¬ 
ter  called  Hippodamia,  who  had  Sarpedon 
by  Jupiter.  The  wife  of  Bellerophon  is  call 
ed  Philonce  byApollodorus,  and  Achemone  bv 
Homer.  Homer.  II.  6, 1  6,  &c — Juv.  10.  — 
Sljiollod.  2,  c.  3,  1.  3,  c.  1. — -Hygin.  fab.  157, 
and  243.  P.  A.  2,  c.  18. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v. 
325. — Horat.  4,  od.  11,  v.  26. — Paus.  9,  c.  31. 

Beli.Erus  and  Bell  er,  a  brother  of  Hip¬ 
ponous.  vid.  Bellerophon. 

Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  to 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Enyo ,  and  often  confounded  with  Minerva. 
She  was  anciently  called  Duclloria ,  and  was 
the  sister  of  Mars,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
daughter,  or  his  wife.  She  prepared  the  cha¬ 
riot  of  Mars,  when  he  was  going  to  war ;  and 


hair,  and  a  torch  in  her  hand.  The  Romans 
paid  great  adoration  to  her  ;  but  she  was  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  Cappado¬ 
cians,  and  chiefly  at  Comana,  where  she  had 
above  3000  priests.  Her  temple  at  Rome 
was  [without  the  city,]  near  the  Porta  Car- 
mentalis.  In  it  the  senators  gave  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  generals  return¬ 
ed  from  war.  The  priests  of  this  goddess 
consecrated  themselves  by  great  incisions  in 
their  body,  and  particularly  in  the  thigh,  of 
which  they  received  the  blood  in  their  hands 
to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  In  their 
wild  enthusiasm  they  often  predicted  blood¬ 
shed  and  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the 
besieging  of  towns.  Juv.  4  v.  124 — Varro 
dr  L.  L.  5. —  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  270. — Pans. 
4,  c.  30  —  Virg.  JEn.  8.  v.  703. — St  at.  Theb. 
2,  v.  718,  1.  7,  v.  73. — Ital.  5,  v,  221. 

Bellonarii,  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

Beli.ovaci,  a  people  of  Gaul  conquered 
by  J.  Cxsar.  They  inhabited  the  modern 
Beauvais.  Cas,  Bell.  2,  c.  4. 

Bellov£sus,  a  prince  of  the  Celtx,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  [Tarqu  nius  Priscus,]  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle 
Ambigatus.  Liv.  5,  c.  34. 

Belon,  A  city  of  Hispania  Bxtica,  [the 
usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Tingis  in  Afri¬ 
ca.  The  modern  name  Balonla  marks  the 
spot,  though  now  uninhabited  The  name  is 
sometimes  written  Bxlcn.]  Strab.  3. 

Belus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  about  180  /  years  before  the  age  of 
Semiramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worshipped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  As¬ 
syrians  and  Babylonians.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  temple  of  Belus  was  the  most  ancient 
and  most  magnificent  in  the  world  It  was 
originally  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  temple  .It  had  loftv  towers,  and  it 
was  enriched  by  all  the  succeeding  monarens 
till  the  age  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  expedition  against  Greece,  plundered 
and  demolished  it.  Among  the  riches  it  con¬ 
tained,  were  many  statues  of  massy  gold,  one 
of  which  was  40  feet  high.  In  the  highest  of 
the  towers  was  a  magn  ficentbed,  where  the 
priests  daily  conducted  a  woman,  who,  as 
they  said,  was  honoured  •  ith  the  company  of 
the  god.  Josr/ih.  Ant.  Jud  10- — Herodot.  1, 
c  18l,8cc. — Strab.  ;6. — Arrian.  7. — Diod.  1„ 

8cc - A  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Epaphus  and 

Lybia,  and  father  of  Agenor-  Another  son 
of  Phoenix  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  reigned  in 

Phoenicia. - A  river  of  Syria,  where  glass 

was  first  invented.  Plin.  5,  c.  19. 

Ben  Acus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  now  Lago  di  Gar¬ 
da,  from  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po. 
[It  is  about  30  miles  in  length, by  8  in  breadth.] 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  160.  JEn.  10,  v.  205. 

Bendis,  a  name  of  Diana  among  the  Thra¬ 
cians  and  their  northern  neighbours.  Strab. 
9. - Her  festivals,  called  Bcndidia,  were  in  ¬ 

troduced  from  Thrace  into  Athens. 


BE 

Beneventum,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  built 
by  Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  ori¬ 
ginal  name  \va.sMaleventum,  changed  into  the 
more  auspicious  word  of  Beneventum,  when 
the  Romans  [sent  a  colony  to  it,  after  t  he, con¬ 
quest  of  Samnium.]  It  abounds  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  [The  most  beautiful  relic  of  former 
days  at  this  place,  is  tue  arch  of  Trajan, 
which  forms  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  city, 
— Near  Beneventum,  Pyrrhus  was  defeated 
by  Curius  Dentatus,  A.  U.  C.  479.  It  is  now 
Bmevent m]  Plin ,  3,  c.  ll 
Ber^a  [ vid .  Beroea  ] 

Berecynthia,  a  surname  of  Cvbele,  from 
mount  Berecynthus  in  Phrygia,  where  she 
was  particularly  worshipped.  She  has  been 
celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Catullus.  Diod.  5 
—Stat.  T/ieb.  4.  v.  782—  Virg  JEn.  9,  v.  82. 

Berenice  and  BeronIce,  a  woman  fa¬ 
mous  for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  by  Lagus.  uElian.  V  H.  14,  c.43. 

— Theocrit. — Pans,  a,  c.  7. - A  daughter 

of  Philadelphus,  who  married  Antiochus  king 
of  Syria,  after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his 
former  wife.  After  the  death  of  Philadelphus, 
Laodice  was  recalled,  and  mindful  of  the 
treatment  she  had  received,  she  poisoned  her 
husband,  placed  her  son  on  the  vacant  throne, 
and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  child  at  An¬ 
tioch,  where  she  had  fled,  B.  C.  24s. - -  V 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  usurped 
her  father’s  throne  for  some  time,  strangled 
her  husband  Seleucus,  and  married  Archelaus 
a  priest  ot  Bellona.  Her  father  regained  his 

power,  and  put  her  to  death,  B.  C.  .5 - 

The  wife  of  Mithridates,  who,  when  conquer¬ 
ed  by  Lucullus,  ordered  all  his  wives  to  des¬ 
troy  themselves,  for  fear  the  conqueror 
should  offer  violence  to  them.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  drank  poison,  but  this  not  operating  soon 

enough,  she  was  strangled  by  an  eunuch. - 

The  mother  of  Agrippa,  who  shines  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  daughter-in-law  of 

Herod  the  Great. - A  daughter  of  Agrippa, 

who  marned  her  uncle  Herod,  and  after¬ 
wards  Polemon  king  of  Cilicia  She  was  [sus¬ 
pected]  of  committing  incest  with  her  broth¬ 
er  Agrippa  ;  [to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  6. 
v.  155.]  It  is  said  that  she  was  passionately 
loved  by  Titus,  who  would  have  made  her 

empress  but  for  fear  of  the  people - A  wife 

of  king  Attalus - Another,  daughter  of 

Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe,  who  married  her 
own  brother  Evergetes,  whom  she  loved  with 
much  tenderness.  When  he  went  on  a  dan¬ 
gerous  expedition  she  vowed  all  the  hair  of 
her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus,  if  he  return¬ 
ed.  Some  time  after  his  victorious  return, 
the  locks  which  [had  been  consecrated  in  the 
temple  which  Ptolemy  had  built  in  honour  of 
Arsinoe,  under  the  name  of  the  Zephyrian 
Venus,  on  the  promontary  of  Zephyrium  in 
Cyprus,  were  lost  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  priests,]  and  Conon,  an  astronomer,  to 
make  his  court  to  the  queen,  publicly  report¬ 
ed  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away,  and 
had  made  them  a  constellation,  [still  called 


BE 

Coma  Bernices.]  She  was  put  to  death  uv 
her  son,  B.  C.  221.  Catull.  67. — Hu  gin.  P~ 

A.  2,  c.  24. — Justin.  6,  c.  3. - This  name 

is  common  to  many  of  the  queens  and  prin¬ 
cesses  in  the  Ptolemean  family  in  Egypt. _ 

A  city  of  Libya.  Strab  —Mela,  3,  c.  8. - 

Two  towns  of  Arabia.  Strab.  16. - -One  in 

Egypt,  on  the  Red  sea,  where  the  ships  from 
India  generally  landed  their  cargoes,  [and 
from  which  a  road  was  made  across  the  in¬ 
tervening  desert,  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  256  miles  in  length."] 

Plin.  6,  c.  23. - Another  in  Cyrenaica,  near 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Lathorn,  where  it  emp¬ 
ties  into  the  greater  Syrtis.  It  was  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Hesperis,  and  near  it  the  ancients 
located  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is 
now  Ben-gazl  or  Bemic .]  &c.  Id.  i7. 

Bergion  and  Albion,  two  giants,  sons  of 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed 
with  stones  from  heaven.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Beroe,  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse 
to  Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she 
persuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours  to 
Jupiter,  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of 

a  god.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  278. - The  wife  of 

Doryclus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  burn  the  fleet  of  fEneas  in 
Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  620. 

Beroia  or  Berrhaa,  [a  large  and  popu¬ 
lous  city  of  Macedonia,  south  of  fEdessa.  The 
inhabitants  are  commended  by  St.  Paul  for 
their  docility  and  ingenuous  dispositions.  (Acts, 

17.  v.  10.) - a  town  of  Syria,  south-east  of 

Antiochia.  Its  Syriac  name  was  Chalep, 
changed  by  the  Macedonians  to  Bercea.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern 
Alefifio.] 

Berosus,  a  native  of  Babylon,  priest  to  Be- 
lus.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  remained  a 
long  time  at  Athens.  He  composed  an  history- 
of  Chaldea,  and  signalized  himself  by  his  astro¬ 
nomical  predictions,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
learning  with  a  staue  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Athens.  The  age  in  which  he  liv  d  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  known,  though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  or  268  years  B.  C.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  Chaldean  history  are  preserved 
by  Josephus,  contra  A i  Juan,  id  m  Antiq.Jud. 
105.  The  book  that  is  now  extant  under  his 
name,  and  speaks  of  kings  that  never  existed, 
is  a  superstitious  fabrication. 

Berytus,  an  ancient  town  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  [about  24 
miles  south  of  Byblus,]  famous  in  the  age  of 
Justinian  for  the  study  of  law,  [and  styled  by 
the  emperor,  “  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
laws.”  The  civil  law  was  taught  there  in 
Greek,  as  it  was  at  Rome  in  Latin.  The 
modern  name  is  Bairout  ]  Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Be'-ippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bxtica,  [east 
of  Junonis  Promontorium,]  where  Mela  was 
born.  [It  is  now  Bejer.]  Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  [occupying  a 
district  called  Bessica,  between  Mons  Rho¬ 
dope  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Hebrus-, 
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They  were  the  most  savage  and  unhuman  oh 
all  the  Thracians.]  Ovid.  Trist.  '4,  el.  1,  v- 
67.  Herodot.7,  c.  111. 

Bessus,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius  his  sove¬ 
reign,  and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  mur¬ 
der,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was 
sometime  after  brought  before  Alexander, 
who  gave  him  to  Oxartes,  the  brother  of  Da 
rius.  The  prince  ordered  his  hands  and  ears 
to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  exposed  on  ..  cross, , 
and  shot  at  by  the  soldiers-  Justin.  12,  c.  5. — 
Curt.  6  and  7.  [Plutarch  states  that  Alexan¬ 
der  himself  punished  the  offender  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  He  caused  two  straight  trees 
to  be  oent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  made  fast 
to  each ;  then  suffering  the  trees  to  return  to 
their  former  posture, his  body  was  torn  asunder 
by  the  violence  of  the  recoil — Arrian  makes 
Alexander  to  have  caused  his  nostrils  to  be 
slit,  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  the 
offender  after  this  to  have  been  sent  to  Ecba- 
tan.i  and  put  to  death  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  Media.  Plut.  in 
Fit.  Alex.  Arrian.  Exfi.  Alex.  4,  7.]  A  par¬ 
ricide  who  discovered  the  murder  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  upon  destroying  a  nest  of  swallows, 
which,  as  he  observed,  reproached  him  of  his 
crime.  Plut. 

Bianor,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria. 
He  built  a  town  which  he  called  Mantua,  af¬ 
ter  his  mother’s  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in 
the  age  of  Virgil  on  the  road  betwen  Mantua 
and  Andes.  Firg.  Ed.  9,  v.  60. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was 
king  of  Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous 
soothsayer  Melampus.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Perone,  daughter  of  Neleus  king  of  Pylos; 
but  the  father  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  before  he  received  the  oxen  of  Iph- 
iclus.  Melampus,  at  his  brother’s  request, 
went  to  seize  the  oxen,  but  was  caught  in  tiie 
fact.  He,  however,  one  year  after  received 
his  liberty  from  Iphiclus,  who  presented  him 
with  his  oxen  as  i  reward  for  his  great  ser¬ 
vices.  Bias  received  the  oxen  from  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  obliged  Neleus  to  gi  ve  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage.  Homer.  Od  11. — Paus.2. 

C.  6  and  18,  1,  4,  c.  34.  A/iollod.  1,  c.  9. - 

One  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  son  to 
Teutamidas,  born  at  Priene,  which  he  long 
saved  from  ruin  He  nourished  B.  C.  566, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  grandson,  |_as  he 
was  pleading  a  cause  in  behalf  of  a  friend.] 
jDiog.  1. — Plut.  in  Symfi. — -Fal.  Max.  7,  c.  2. 
— Paus.  10,  c.  24. 

BibAcOlus,  (M  Furius)  a  Latin  poet,  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  He  composed  annals  in 
iambic  verse,  and  wrote  epigrams  full  of  wit 
and  humour,  and  other  poems  now  lost.  Ho- 

rat.  2,  Hut.  5,  v.  41. —  QuintU.  10 _ A  pre- 

tor,  See.  Fal.  Max.  1,  c.  1- 

Bib lis,  a  woman  who  became  enamoured 
cf  her  brother  Caunus,  and  was  changed  into 
a  fountain  near  Miletus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  662. 

Bibractf,  a  large  town  of  the  /Edui  in 
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iGaul,  [upon  the  Arroux,  one  of  the  brandi¬ 
es  of  the  Ligeris  or  Loire.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Augustodunum,  and  is  now  Autun-1 
Cess.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  55,  8cc. 

BibClus,  a  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus 
by  Portia,  Cato’s  daughter.  He  was  Ctesar’s 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  state,  according  to  this  distich 
mentioned  by  Sueton.  in  Jul.  c.  20. 

Non  Bibulo  quicquam  nufier,  sed  Cceaare 
factum  est : 

Nam  Bibulo  fieri  consule  nil  memini. — One 
of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name.  1 
Hat.  10,  v.  86. 

BicoiinIger,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  [who  is 
sometimes  represented  with  horns,  as  symbols 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  virtue  which 
he  imparts  to  wine.] 

Bicounis,  the  name  of  Alexander  among 
the  Arabians,  [either  expressive  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  added  the  eastern  to  the  western  empire, 
or  in  allusion  to  his  medals,  on  which  he  is 
sometimes  represented  with  horns,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ammon.] 

Biformis,  ( two  forms,)  a  surname  of 
Bacciius,  who  received  it  because  he  changed 
himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly  from  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Juno,  or  perhaps  because  he  was 
represented  sometimes  as  a  young,  and  some¬ 
times  as  an  old  man. 

Bifrons,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he 
was  represented  with  two  faces  among  the 
Romans,  as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  fu¬ 
ture.  Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  180, 

Bilbilis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar¬ 
tial  was  born.  [Now  Bambda .]  Mart.  1,  ep. 

50. - A  river  of  Spain,  [whose  waters  were 

famous  for  tempering  iron ;  now  the  Halo  or 
Xalon.  The  town  of  Bilbilis  was  situate  upon 
it.  It  flowed  into  the  lberus.J  Justin.  44,  c.  3. 

BimAter,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which 
signifies  that  he  had  two  Mot  tiers,  because 
when  he  was  taken  from  liis  mother’s  womb, 
he  was  placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupi¬ 
ter.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  12. 

Bingium,  a  town  [of  Gaul,  in  Germania 
Prima,  west  of  Moguntiacum.  It  lay  uppn 
the  Rhine,  and  is  now  Bingen •]  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  70. 

Bign,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
thenes  in  Scythia,  who  rendered  himself  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and 
philosophy.  He  made  every  body  the  object 
of  his  satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions 
distinguished  tor  clearness  of  expression,  for 
facetiousness,  wit,  and  pleasantry.  He  died 

241  B  C.  Diog.  in  vita. - A  Greek  poet  of 

Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant 
style.  Moschus,  his  friend  and  disciple,  men¬ 
tions  in  an  elegiac  poem, that  he  died  by  poison, 
about  300  years  B.  C.  His  Idyllia  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  elegance  and  simplicity,  purity,  and 
ease,  and  they  abound  with  correct  images, 
such  as  the  view  of  the  country  may  inspire, 
i'here  are  many  good  editions  of  this  poet’s 
works,  generally  printed  with  those  oi  Mos¬ 
chus,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  [Valcke- 
naer.  I.,,  Bat.  1810,  8vo.  reprinted  at  Oxford 
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in  1816,  with  additional  notes,  by  Gaisford,  in 

the  Poet£  Minores  Gresci.] - [A  native  of 

Borysthenes,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  of  mean  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  when  young,  sold  as  a  slave  to  an  or¬ 
ator,  who  afterwards  freed  him  and  gave  him 
large  possessions.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
Athens  under  Crates,  but  maintained  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  opinions  of  Theodorus,  called  the 
Atheist.  He  was  skilled  in  Geometry  and  mu¬ 
sic,  and  also  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  was 
famous  for  his  repartees.  Hence  Bionei  ser- 
'mones  in  Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  60.] 

Bisalt.e,  a  people  of  [Macedonia,  above 
Amphipolis  and  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Stry- 
monicus.] 

Bisaltis,  a  patronymic  of  Theophane,  by 
whom  Neptune,  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  had 
die  golden  ram.  Ovid.  Met .  6,  v.  117. — Hy- 
pn.  fab.  188. 

Bis  anthe,  a  town  on  the  [Propontis,  north 
west  of  Perinthus.  It  was  called  also  Beetles 
tus,  and  is  now  liodosto.'] — Herodot.  7,  c-  137. 

Biston,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bistonia  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians  are 
often  called  Bistones.  Herodot,7,  c.  HO. — 
P/in.  4,  c.  14. — Lucan.  7,  v.  569. 

BistGnis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  north-east  of 
\bdera.  Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Bithus.  x dd.  Bacchus. 

!  BithynIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  for¬ 
merly  called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded  by  the 
iuxine  on  the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia 
and  Galatia,]  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis 
and  Mysia,]  and  the  east  by  Paphlagonia.  [It 
vas  a  well  watered  and  very  fruitful  country, 
.nd  was  anciently  inhabited  by  various  na- 
ions,  differing  in  manners,  customs  and  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Bithyni,  from  Thrace,  gave  it 
he  name  of  Bithynia.]  Strab.  12. — Herodot. 
i,  c.  75 — Mela ,  1  and  2. 

Biton.  vid-  Cleobis. 

.  BitOrIges,  a  people  of  Gaul,  divided  from 
he  iEdui  by  the  Ligeris.  [Their  capital  was 
\varicum.]  Cats.  Bell.  G.  7.  c.  21. 

BizIa.  [a  town  on  the  Euxine,  above  Hal- 
nydessus,  the  residence  of  Tereus,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Procne.  It  was  shunned,  say  the  an¬ 
ient  poets,  by  swallows,  on  account  of  the 
rimes  of  Tereus.  vid  Tereus.] 

Jun.  Bl;esus,  a  governor  of  Gaul.  Tacit. 

BlandusIa,  a  fountain  on  the  borders  of 
.he  country  of  the  Sabines  near  Mandela, 
Horace’s  country-seat ;  [rather  in  the  vici- 
jity  of  Venusia  in  Apulia.]  Horat.  3,  Od.  13. 

.  Blemmves,  a  people  of  Africa,  who,  as 
s  fabulously  reported,  had  no  heads,  but  had 
ae  eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast.  [This 
lble  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom 
) revailing  among  this  people,  of  depressing 
heir  heads  between  their  shoulders  which 
hey  forced  upwards,  so  that  their  necks  be- 
ame  very  short,  and  their  heads  were  con 
ealed  partly  by  their  shoulders,  and  partly 
y  their  long  and  thick  hair.]  Mela,  l,  c.  4. 

BlucIum,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotarus 
ept  his  treasures  in  Bithynia.  S/rab.  12. 

Boaiucea.  vid.  Boudicea.  Paus* 
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Boagrius,  a  river  of  [theLocri  Epicnemi- 
dii,  watering  the  town  of  Thronium.]  Strab. 
9. 

Bogalias,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salamis 

BocchOris,  a  wise  king  and  legislator  of 
Egypt.  Diod.  1. 

Bocchus,  a  king  of  Mauritania,  who  per¬ 
fidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  the 
[quxstor]  of  Marius.  Sallust.  Jug. — Paterc 
2,  c.  12. 

Boduni,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  surren¬ 
dered  to  Claudius  Ctesar.  Dio.  Cass.  60. 

BoedromIa,  an  Athenian  festival  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  the  asststance  which 
the  people  of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus,  from  Ion  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
their  country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son 
of  Neptune.  The  word  is  derived  attc  rougoit- 
fynuv,  from  coming  to  help.  Plutarch  in  Thes 
mentions  it  as  in  commemoration  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  Theseus  obtained  over  the  Ama¬ 
zons  in  a  month  called  at  Athens  Boedro- 
mion. 

Beotia,  a  country  of  Greece,  [north 
of  Attica.]  It  was  Called  Baeotia,  from  Boeo- 
tus  son  of  [Neptune]  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
from  a  cow,  by  which  Cadmus  was  led  into 
the  country,  where  he  built  Thebes.  The 
inhabitants  were  reckoned  rude  and  illiterate, 
fonder  of  bodily  strength  than  of  mental  ex¬ 
cellence;  yet  their  country  produced  many 
illustrious  men,  such  as  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Epa- 
minondas,  Plutarch,  & c.  The  mountains  of 
Bceotia,  particularly  Helicon,  were  frequent¬ 
ed  by  the  muses,  to  whom  also  many  of  their 
fountains  and  rivers  were  consecrated.  [It 
had  several  other  names;  Ogygia.fro  n  Ogy- 
ges;  Cadmeis,  from  Cadmus;  Aonia  from 
Aon,  the  son  of  Neptune ;  and  Hyanthis,from 
Hyas  the  son  of  Atlas.  It  is  now  can,  JJ. 
vadia,  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to 
what  was  once  the  ancient  Lebadea,  now  uie 
chief  city  of  the  country.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  49 
1.  5,  c.  57. —  Ovid.  Met'.  3,  v.  lu. — Paus.  9,  c. 

1,  &c.— C.  Hep.  7,  c.  11  — Scrub. 9  — Justin. 

1,  c.  6,  1.  8,  c.  4. — Horat.  2,  ep.  3,  v.  244 .Died 
19. — Liv.  27,  c.  30.  See. 

BoetiiIus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  [born  A. 
D.  470  After  enjoying  the  highest  civii  hon¬ 
ours,  and  the  favour  of  Theodoric  the  Gothic 
king  of  Italy,  he  became  suspected  by  that 
monarch  of  being  hostile  to  his  government, 
and  having  beetl  condemned  upon  false  testi¬ 
mony,  was  committed  to  the  tower  oi Pavia, 
and  there  at  last  put  to  death  ]  It  was  du 
ring  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  cele¬ 
brated  treatise  de  consolatione  philosophise 
in  five  books.  [He  wrote  also  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  music,  and  two  works  on  arithme¬ 
tic  and  geometry  ]  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Iiagenau,  4to.  14. 1,  or  that 
of  L.  Bat  1671,  with  the  nods  variorum. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gdul,  who  inhab¬ 
ited  the  country  watered  by  the  river  Sigina- 
nus,  Signatus,  or  Iginanus,  now  the  Sollai . 
From  Gaul  they  passed  into  Germany,  and 
settled  in  the  present  Bohemia,  {Boierhiem, 
i.  e.  the  residence  of  the  Boji)  until  they  were 
1?  9 
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impelled  by  the  Marcomanni.  Abandoning 
this  quarter,  they  carried  their  name  with 
them  into  Boiaria,  Bayaria,  or  Bavaria. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Boii  were  a  Celtic 
tribe  who  inhabited  Thrace  and  Illyria,  a 
part  of  whom  afterwards  migrated  to  Bohe¬ 
mia]  Ces.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  28. 1.  7,  c.  17.—SU. 
4,  v.  158. 

Bola,  a  town  of  the  iEqui  in  Italy.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  775. 

Bolde,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonia.  Thucyd. 
3,  c.  58. 

BolbitInum,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Nau- 
cratis  was  built  near  it.  Herodot.  1,  c.  17. 

BolIna,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected 
the  addresses  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  sea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The 
god  made  her  immortal.  There  is  a  city 
which  bears  her  name  in  Achaia.  Pans.  7, 
c.  23. 

BoUNiEus,  a  river  near  Boiina.  Paus.  7 
c.  23. 

Bolissus,  a  town  aDd  island  near  Chios 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  24, 

Bolus,  a  king  of  the  Cimbri,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.  Liv.  ep.  67. 

Bomienses,  a  people  ofiEtolia.  Thucyd. 
3,  c.  96. 

Bomilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of 
Amilcar.  He  was  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
with  Agathocles,  and  hung  in  the  forum 
where  he  had  received  all  his  dignity. ZhW.  26. 

— Justin.  22,  c.  7. - An  African,  for  some 

time  the  instrument  of  all  Jugurtha’s  cruel¬ 
ties.  He  conspired  against  Jugurtha,  who 
put  him  to  death.  Sallust.  Jug 

BomonIce,  [a  name  applied  to  the  youths 
vyho  were  whipt  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia 
at  Sparta,  in  honour  of  that  goddess.  The 
festival  was  called  A:ifxa.<vuyatn;,  and  was  so 
named  <t<r o  r ou  f*x.rriyc,vir,  i.  e.  from  whittling. 
These  boys  were,  at  first,  free-born  Spartans 
but  afterwards  of  meaner  birth,  being  fre¬ 
quently  the  offspring  of  slaves.  They  were 
called  Bomonicce  ((Say/ov/x.**)  from  the  exer¬ 
cises  they  underwent  at  the  altar,  and  which 
were  very  severe  and  cruel ;  and  lest  the  offi¬ 
cer  should  out  of  compassion  remit  any  of 
their  rigour,  Diana’s  priestess  stood  by  all  the 
time  holding  in  her  hand  the  goddess’s  image 
which,  say  the  ancients,  was  light  and  easy 
to  be  borne,  but  if  the  boys  were  spared,  be¬ 
came  so  ponderous  that  the  priestess  was 
scarcely  able  to  support  its  weight.  The  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  boys  were  also  present,  and  ex¬ 
horted  their  sons  to  bear  their  sufferings  with 
patience  and  firmness.  He  who  showed  the 
most  firmness  was  highly  honoured.  Some 
cf  the  boys  even  died  under  the  lash ;  these 
they  buried  by  a  public  funeral,  witli  gar¬ 
lands  on  their  heads  in  token  of  joy  and  vic¬ 
tory.  The  origin  of  this  cruel  custom  is  va¬ 
riously  accounted  for  by  the  ancient  writers. 
The  several  reasons  assigned  for  it  will  be 
found  detailed  under  the  head  of  Sjiarla.] 
Paus.  3,  c.  16. — Plut.  in  Lyc. 

Bona  DEA^-a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
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Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks;  and  by  tue 
Latins,  to  Fauna,  or  Fatua.  This  goddess 
was  so  chaste,  that  no  man  but  her  husband 
saw  her  after  her  marriage  ;  from  which  rea¬ 
son,  her  festivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the 
night  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  houses  of 
the  highest  officers  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
statues  of  the  men  were  carefully  covered 
with  a  veil  where  the  ceremonies  were  ob¬ 
served.  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic, 
however,  the  sanctities  of  these  mysteries  was 
profaned  by  the  intrusion  of  men,  [vid.  Clo- 
dius,]  and  by  the  introduction  of  lascivious¬ 
ness  and  debauchery.  Juv.  6,  v.  313. — Pro  - 
pert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  2j. —  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3, 
v.  637. 

BononIa,  [a  city  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  north  of  Sirmium.  Its  site  corresponds 

with  the  modern  Illock. - A  city  of  Italy. 

vid.  Felsina - A  city  of  Gaul,  vid.  Gesori- 

acum.]  Val.  Max ,  8,  c.  l.—Ital.  8,  v.  599. 

Bonosxus,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  assu¬ 
med  the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul. 

Bonus  Eventus,  a  Roman  deity,  whose 
worship  was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants. 
He  was  represented  holding  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left,  ears  of  corn.  Vairo  de 
R.  R.  1. — Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Booscka,  ( bovis  cauda)  a  [promontory] 
of  Cyprus,  where  Venus  had  an  ancient  tem¬ 
ple.  [Mannert  makes  it  the  same  with  the 
promontory  Drepanon,  or  the  modern  Cape 
Blanco.]  Strab. 

Bootes,  a  modern  constellation  near  the 
Crsa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcusand  Arcto- 
phylax.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the 
father  of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shep¬ 
herds  for  inebriating  them.  Others  maintain 
that  it  is  Areas,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  hea¬ 
ven.  Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  405. — Cic.  de  JVat.  D. 
1.  c.  42. 

Bootus  and  BoeoTUS,  a  son  of  Neptune 
and  Melanippe,  exposed  by  his  mother,  but 
preserved  by  shepherds.  Hygin.  fab.  186. 

BoreAdes,  the  descendants  of  Boreas, 
who  long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and 
the  priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperbo¬ 
reans.  Diod.  1  and  2. 

BorEas,  the  name  of  the  [north-east]  wind 
blowing  from  the  Hyperborean  mountains. 
According  to  the  poets  he  was  son  of  Astneus 
and  Aurora,  but  others  make  him  son  of  the 
Strymon.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  Hya- 
cinthus  [vid.  Hyacinthus]  and  carried  away 
Orithyia,  who  refused  to  receive  his  address¬ 
es,  and  by  her  he  had  Zethes  and  Calais,  Cle¬ 
opatra  and  Chione.  He  was  worshipped  as 
a  deity,  and'represented  with  wings  and  white 
hair.  The  Athenians  dedicated  altars  to  him, 
and  to  the  winds,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Eu¬ 
rope.  Boreas  changed  himself  into  a  horse, 
to  unite  himself  with  the  mares  of  Dardanus, 
by  which  he  had  twelve  mares  so  swift  that 
they  ran,  or  rather  flew  over  the  sea,  with¬ 
out  scarce  wetting  their  feet.  Homer.  11.  10, 
v.  222  — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  379. — Apollod.  3, 
c.  15 — Herodot ■  7,  c.189. —  Ovid.  Met.  6. 
v.  700. 
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Boreasmi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed, 
was  related  to  them  on  account  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  their*  kings. 
They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  his 
life’s  native  country.  There  were  also  sacri¬ 
fices  at  Megalopolis  in  honour  of  Boreas. 
Paus.  Attic.  6c  Arcad. 

BorysthEnes,  a  large  river  of  Scythia, 
falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  now  called  the 
j Dnieper,  and  inferior  to  no  other  European 
river  but  the  Danube,  according  to  Herodotus. 
4,  c.  45,  See.  [vid.  Danaparis.]  There  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  the 
river,  built  by  a  colony  of  Milesians,  655  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  also  called 
Olba  Salvia.  Mela.  2,  c.  1  and  7.— — A  horse 
with  which  the  emperor  Adrian  used  to  hunt 
At  his  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  monu¬ 
ment.  Diod. 

Bosporus,  [a  long  and  narrow  sea,  which 
it  is  supposed  a  bullock,  /3«uc,  may  swim  over. 
In  a  more  general  sense  a  long  narrow  sea 
intervening  between  two  seas  or  separating 
two  continents,  and  by  which  two  seas  or  a 
gulf  and  a  sea,  are  made  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  name,  however,  is  chiefly 
confined  to  two  straits,  the  Thracian,  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the  former  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Straits  or  Canal  of  Con¬ 
stantinople ,  the  latter  the  Straits  of  Caffa  or 
Theodosia.  Various  reasons  have  been  as¬ 
signed  for  the  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  given  to  the  Thracian  strait,  and 
afterwards,  from  its  similarity,  to  the  Cim¬ 
merian.  Nymphius  tells  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Accarion,  that  the  Phrygians,  desiring  to 
pass  the  Thracian  strait,  built  a  vessel  on 
whose  prow  was  the  figure  ot  a  bullock,  and 
that  the  vessel  was  hence  named  the  bullock, 
(#ev;)  and  the  strait  over  which  she  carried 
them,  Ssoc  vegst,  Bosporus ,  or  the  ox’s  pas¬ 
sage.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  re¬ 
fer  the  name  to  the  history  of  Ino,  who  when 
transformed  into  a  cow  by  Juno,  swam 
across  this  strait,  to  avoid  her  tormentor. 
Arrian  says  that  the  Phrygians  were  directed 
by  an  oracle  to  follow  the  route  which  a  bul¬ 
lock  would  point  out  to  them,  and  that  one 
being  roused  by  them  for  this  purpose,  it 
swam  across  the  strait.  The  strait  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  properly  extended  from 
the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  harbour  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  or  Constantinople.  It  is  said  to  be  16 
miles  in  length,  including  the  windings  of  its 
course,  and  its  ordinary  breadth  about  1£ 
miles.  In  several  places,  however,  it  is  very 
narrow,  and  the  ancients  relate  that  a  per¬ 
son  might  hear  birds  sing  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  that  two  persons  might  converse  across 
with  one  another.  Herodotus,  Polybius,  and 
Arrian  make  its  length  120  stadia,  from  the 
Cyanean  rocks  to  Byzantium.  The  new  cas¬ 
tles  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  erected  on  either 
coast,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temples  of 
Ser&pis,  and  Jupiter.  The  old  ones,  raised 
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by  the  Greek  emperors,  command  the  nar¬ 
rowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  it  is  not  more 
than  500  paces  across.  Here  Darius  is  said 
to  have  crossed,  on  his  expedition  against  the 

Scy  tlfians. - A  city  in  the  Chersonesus  T au- 

rica,  vid.  Panticapxum.J  Pirn.  4,  c.  12, 1. 6, 
c.  1. —  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  4,  v.  49.— Mela,  l,c. 
1. — Strab.  12. — Herodot  A,  c.  85. 

Bottia,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in 
Thrace.  The  people  were  called  Bottiei . 
Plin.  4  c.  1 — Herodot.  7,  c.  185,  &c.— 
Thucyd ■  2,  c.  99. 

Botti/eis,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  on  the  bay  of  Therma.  Herodot.  7t 
c.  123,  8cc. 

Boudicea,  a  queen  [of  the  Brigantes]  in 
Britain,  who  rebelled  upon  being  insulted  by 
the  Romans.  She  poisoned  herself  when  con¬ 
quered,  A.  D.61.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,c.31  .[yid. 
Brigantes.] 

Bouianum,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  not  far 
from  Beneventum.  Liv.  9.  c.  28. 

BoviLum,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Rome, 
Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  607. - Another  in  Campa¬ 

nia. 

Brachm.Anes,  Indian  philosophers,  who 
derive  their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the 
three  beings  whom  God,  according  to  their 
theology,  created,  and  with  whose  assistance 
he  formed  the  world.  They  devoted  them¬ 
selves  totally  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
were  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  endure 
labours,  and  to  live  with  frugality  and  absti¬ 
nence.  They  never  ate  flesh,  and  abstained 
from  the  use  of  wine,  and  all  carnal  enjoy¬ 
ments.  [The  ancient  Brachmans  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  nave  been  a  tribe  or  numerous  fa¬ 
mily,  descended  from  one  common  ancestor, 
who  existed  at  some  remote  period,  and  was 
different  from  the  progenitors  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  lived.  Many  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  progenitor  of  the  Brachmans  to 
have  been  the  patriarch  Abraham.  The 
Greeks  usually  give  them  the  name  of  Gym- 
nosophists.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  stu¬ 
died  their  doctrine  and  manners,  and  to  have 
borrowed  from  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Me¬ 
tempsychosis.  The  modern  Brahmins 
derive  their  name,  and  pretend  to  derive 
their  doctrine  and  practice  also  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Brachmans.  The  resemblance  is  strik¬ 
ing  in  some  respects,  but  they  are  inferior 
to  their  ancestors,  both  as  philosophers  and 
men  of  learning.] 

BranchiAlks,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

BranchId.®,  a  people  of  Asia  near  the  ri¬ 
ver  Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  by  Alexander. 
They  were  [descended  from  the  Branchidas, 
a  family  who  held  the  priesthood  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Didymxus,  at  Didyma  near  Mile¬ 
tus.  The  Persians  under  Xerxes  plundered 
and  burnt  the  temple,  and.  the  Branchidae, 
who  had  betrayed  it  into  their  hands,  became, 
on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  voluntary  com¬ 
panions  of  his  flight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  their  countrymen.^  They  settled  oh 
the  Oxus.  and  grew  up  into  a  small  sta*e 
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Alexander  s  motive  in  the  cruel  massacre  ox jWbo  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at 


people  was  retaliation  for  the  sacrilege  jthe  river  Allia,  and  entered  their  city  without 
,eir  ancestors.]  Strab.V. —  Curt. 7, c. A—  jopposition.  The  Romans  fled  into  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  and  left  the  whole  city  In 


this 
of  their 

Branches,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  son  ofSmi 
crus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Di- 
dvma,  which  became  inferior  to  none  of  the 
Grecian  oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which 
exchanged  the  name  of  Didymean  for  that  of 


Brunchida:  The  temple,  according  to  Stra¬ 


bo,  was  set  on  fire  by  Xerxes,  who  took  pos 
session  of  the  riches  it  contained,  and  trans¬ 
ported  the  priests  into  Sogdiana,  where  they 
[settled,  and  grew  up  intoa  small  city,]  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  bv  Alexander. 
Str  ib.  15. — Stat.  Tlicb.  3,  v.  479.. — Lucian  de 
Dvno. 

Brasidas,  a  famous  general  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  son  of  Tellus,  who,  after  many  great 
victories  over  Athens  and  other  Grecian 
states,  died  of  a  wound  at  Amphipolis,  which 
Cleon,  the  Athenian,  had  besieged,  B  C.  442 
A  superb  monument  was  raised  to  his  memo¬ 
ry.  Paus.  3,  c.  24 — T/uicyd.  4  and  5. — Di 
rid.  5. 


Brasidea,  festivals  at  Lacediemon,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Brasidas.  None  but  free  born 
Spartans  were  permitted  to  enter  the  lists, 
and  such  as  were  absent  were  lined. 

Brauron,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festi¬ 
vals  called  Brauronia,  celebrated  once  every 
fifth  year  by  ten  men  who  were  called 
nicTuu.  They  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  god¬ 
dess,  and  it  was  usual  to  sing  one  of  the  books 
of  Homer’s  Iliad.  The  most  remarkable 
that  attended  were  young  virgins  in  yellow 
gowns,  consecrated  to  Diana.  I'hey  were 
about  ten  years  of  age,  and  not  under  five, 
m  l  therefore  their  consecration  was  called 
J'ix.tTeviv,  from  £ iy. -j  ,  dec  m  ;  and  sometimes 
as  the  virgins  themselves  bore  the 
name  of  bears ,  from  this  circumstance. 
There  was  a  bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of  At 
ties,  so  tame,  that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  played  harmlessly  with  them.  This  fa 
miharity  lasted  long,  cill  a  young  virgin  treat¬ 
ed  the  animal  too  roughly,  and  was  killed  by 
it.  The  virgin’s  brothers  killed  the  bear 
and  the  country  was  soon  after  visited  by  a 
pestilence  The  oracle  was  consulted  and 
the  plague memov  el  by  consecrating  virgins 
to  the  service  of  Diana.  This  was  so  faith 
fully  observed,  t  iat  no  woman  in  Athens  was 
ever  married  before  a  previous  consecration 
to  the  goddess.  I  he  statue  of  Diana  otTau 
ris.  which  had  been  brought  into  Greece  b' 

1  phi  gen  i  a,  was  preserved  in  the  town  of  Brau¬ 
ron.  Xerxes  carried  it  away  when  he  in 
vaded  Greece.  Paus.  S,  c.  4:\—Strab.  9. 

Brenni,  a  people  of  [Italy,  dwelling  north 
of  the  Lacus  L anus,  among  the  Lepontine 
A.ps,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ticinus.  They, 
together  with  the  Genaunes,  were  subdued 
by  Drusus,  whose  victory  Horace  celebrate  . 
Strabo  calls  them  Brenci  and  Genaui,  others 
term  the  former  Brenni.]  Herat  4,  od.  14. 
Brennvs,  a  general  ot  th  e  Gajli  Senones 


city  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tar- 
peian  ro~k  in  the  night,  and  the  capitol  would 
have  been  taken  had  not  the  Romans  been 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  some  sacred 
geese  which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Juno.  [yid.  Manlius.]  Camillus  who 
was  in  banishment,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
his  country,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Gauls 
that  not  one  remained  to  carry  the  news  of 
their  destruction.  [There  is  great  reason  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
story.  According  to  Polybius,  the  Gauls  re¬ 
ceived  gold  from  the  Romans,  and  returned 
in  safety  to  their  country  ;  and  this  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Justin,  Suetonius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
partly  even  by  Livy  himself,  10.  c.  16.]  Liv. 

5,  c.  36,  &c. — Pint.  in.  Camill. - Another 

Gaul,  who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece, 
with  150,000  men  and  15,000  horse,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed  with  all  his 
troops,  by  the  god,  or  more  properly,  he  kill¬ 
ed  himself  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  B.  C.  278, 
after  being  defeated  by  the  Delphians.  Paus. 
i0,  c.  22  and  23. — Justin.  24,  c.  6,  &c. 

Briareus,  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads, 
and  was  called  by  men  /Egecn,  and  only  by 
the  g  >ds  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune, 
and  Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter, 
Briareus  ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated 
himself  next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  con¬ 
spirators,  by  his  fierce  and  threatening  looks, 
that  they  desisted.  He  assisted  the  giants  in 
their  war  against  the  gods,  and  was  thrown 
under  mount  Hitna,  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  .48 — Hjollod.  1, 
e.  1  .—Homer.  II.  1,  v/403. —  I'irg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
287,  1.  10,  v.  >65. - -A  cyclop,  made  judge 


between  Apollo  and  Neptune,  in  their  dispute 
about  the  isthmus  and  promontory  of  Co¬ 
rinth.  He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune,  and 
the  latter  to  Apollo.  Paus.  2,  c.  1. 

Brig  antes,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts 
ot  Britain.  [The  greatest,  most  powerful, 
and  most  ancient  of  the  British  tribes.  They 
possessed  the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  com¬ 
prising  the  counties  of  York,  Durham, 
Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland. 
I  heir  capital  was  Eboracum,  York. ]  Juv. 
14,  v.  196. — Paus.  8,  c.  43. 

BrigantInus,  a  lake  of  Rhcetia  between 
the  Alps,  now  the  lake  of  Constance.  The 
town  on  its  eastern  bank  is  now  Brcgcruz  in 
Tyrol,  anciently  called  Brigantia.  PI  in.  9, 
c.  17. 


Briseis,  a  woman  ofLyrncssus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  W  hen  her  country  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and 
brother  killed  in  the  fight,  she  fell  to  the 
share  of  Achilles,  in  the  division  of  the  spoils. 
Agamemnon  took  her  away  some  time  after 
from  Achilles,  who  made  a  vow  to  absent 
himself  from  the  field  of  battle.  Briseis  was 
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very  faithful  to  Achilles;  and  when  Agamem-i  Brixellum,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  Gallia 
■non  restored  her  to  him,  he  swore  he  hadne-iCispadana,  north-east  of  Parma,  where  Otho 
ver  offended  her  chastity.  Homer.  II.  1,  2, i  slew  himself  when  defeated.  It  is  now  Bre- 

sello.]  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  32. 

BrixIa,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po,  at 
the  north-east  of  Cremona,  now  Brescia. 
Justin.  20,  c.  i. 

BromIus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
j render e,  alluding  to  the  groans  which 


&c. —  Ovid  Her oid.  3,  de.  Art.  Am.  2  and 
— Profiert.  2,  el.  8,  20  and  22. — Pans.  \  c. 
24 — Horat.  2,  od.  4. 

BrisEus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brisa,  or  his  temple  at  Brisa,  a  pro¬ 
montory  at  Lesbos.  Persius ,  1,  v.  6. 


Britanxi,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  \yid  Semele  uttered  w  hen  consumed  by  Jupiter’s 

I'  1  f  O  n  Tl  in  1  A  tn  o  ,  r-,  T  ’  rt  1 1  ,n  I J  r,  1  n* ,  ,  A  71  #  A  ,  .  1  1 


Britannia.] - A 

PI  n.  4,  c.  7. 
Britannia, 


nation  in  Gallia  Belgica. 


an  island  in  the  northern 
ocean,  the  greatest  in  Europe,  conquered  by 
J.  Caesar  during  his  Gallic  wars,  B.  C  5, 
and  first  known  to  be  an  island  by  Agricola, 
who  sailed  round  it.  It  was  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  from  the  time  of  his  conquest  till  the 
409th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants,  in  the  age  of  Cxsar,  used  to  paint  their 
bodies,  to  render  themselves  more  terrible  in 
the  eyes  of  their  enemies.  [The  name  of  Bri 
tain  wasu-i  known  to  the  Romans  before  the 
time  of  Cxsar.  Bochart  derives  the  Greek 
name  for  Britain  B etrrxvin,  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  or  Hebrew  term  Baratanac ,  the  land  of 
tin-  Britain  was  famous  tor  the  Roman  walls 
built  in  it,  of  which  traces  remain  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  first  was  built  by  Agricola 
A  D.  “9,  nearly  in  the  situation  of  the  ram 
part  of  Adrian,  and  wall  of  Severus  mention 
ed  below.  In  A.  D  81  Agricola  built  a  line 
of  very  strong  forts,  from  the  Firth,  of  Forth , 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  This  however  was 
insufficient  to  check  the  barbarians  after  his 
departure.  In  A.  D.  120,  therefore,  Adiian 
erected  a  famous  wall,  from  Boulncss  on 
Solway  Firth ,  to  a  spot  a  little  beyond  Arew- 
castle  ufion  Tyne.  It  was  68  English,  or  “4 
Roman  miles  long.  Twenty  years  after  this, 
Lollius  Urbicus,  under  the  emperor  Antoni¬ 
nus,  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agricola, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Vallum  Anto- 
nini.  But  the  greatest  of  all,  was  that  of  Se 
verus,  begun  A.  D.  209,  and  finished  the  next 
year,  and  which  was  only  a  few  yards  north 
of  Adrian’s  wall.  It  was  garrisoned  by  10.- 
000  men.]  Cas.  Beil.  G.  4. — Diod ■  5.— 
Pans,  l,  c.  .3  '’.—Tacit,  in  Aerie- 10— PI  in.  34, 
c.  17. 

BritannIcus,  son  of  Claudius  Cxsar  by 
Messalina.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne 
in  preference  to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina 
and  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse 
was  buried  in  the  night ;  but  it  is  said  that  a 
shower  of  rain  washed  away  the  white  paint 
which  the  murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so 
that  it  appeared  quite  black,  and  d:scovered 
the  effects  of  poison.  Vacit.  Ann — Sueton. 
in  Aer.  c.  33. 

Britomartis,  a  beautiful  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devo¬ 
ted  herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  great 
favourite  of  Diana.  She  was  loved  bv  Mi 
nos,  who  pursued  her  so  closely,  that  to’avoid 
his  importunities,  she  threw  herself  into  the 

Paus.  2,  c.  39,  L  3,  c.  14.- - A  surname 

of  Diana. 


fire.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  11. 

Brongus,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ister.  He- 
rodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Brothers,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  v.  5  7. 

BructEri,  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  country  at  the  east  of  Holland,  [be¬ 
tween  the  Arhisia  or  F.rus,  and  the  Eacus 
Flevus,  or  Zuydtr  Zee.]  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  51. 

BrcmalIa,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember.  They  were  first  instituted  by  Ro¬ 
mulus. 

Bruxdusium,  now  Brindisi,  a  city  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  the  Appian 
road  was  terminated.  It  was  founded  by  Dio- 
medes  after  the  Trojan  war,  or,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Theseus,  with  a  Cretan  colony. 
The  Romans  generally  embarked  at  Brun- 
dusium  for  Greece.  It  is  famous  f  r  the  birth 
of  the  poet  Pacuvius,  and  the  death  of  Virgil, 
and  likewise  for  its  harbour,  which  was  capa¬ 
cious,  and  sheltered  by  the  land,  and  by  a 
small  island  at  the  entrance,  against  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  Little  remains  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  even  its  harbour  has  now 
been  choked  up  by  the  negligence  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Justin.  3,  c.  4. 1.  12,  c.  2. — Strab. 
5  — Cas.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  2-. — Cic.  ad  Attic. 
4,  ep.  1 

Bruttii,  a  people  in  the  farthest  parts  of 
Italy,  who  were  originally  shepherds  of  the 
Lucanians,  but  revolted,  and  went  in  quest  of 
a  settlement.  They  received  the  name  of 
Bruttii,  from  their  stupidity  and  cowardice,  in 
submitting  without  opposition,  to  Annibal  in 
the  second  Punic  war.  They  were  ever  after 
held  in  the  greatest  disgrace,  and  employed 
in  every  servile  work.  [It  is  better  to  derive 
their  name,  which  was  otherwise  written 
Bretti,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
revolted  from  the  Lucanians.  b^stt cm 

says  Strabo  {Lib.  6.) 
speaking  of  the  Lucanians.  Justin  gives  a 
third  derivation,  (23, 1.)  from  a  female  named 
Bruttia.]  Justin.  ^3,  c.  9. — Strab.  6. — Diod. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  son  of  M.  Junius,  and 
Tarquinia  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Pris- 
cus.  Th  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  were 
murdered  byTarquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius, 
unable  to  revenge  their  death,  pretended  to 
be  insane.  The  artifice  saved  his  life  ;  he 
was  called  Brutus  for  his  stupidity,  which 
he  however,  soon  after  showed  to  be  feigned- 
■When  Lurretia  killed  herscif  B.  C.  509,  in 
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consequence  of  the  brutality  of  Tarquin,  Bru¬ 
tus  snatched  the  dagger  from  the  wound, 
and  swore  upon  the  reeking  blade  immortal 
hatred  to  the  royal  family.  His  example  an¬ 
imated  the  Romans,  the  Tarquins  were 
proscribed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  royal  authority  vested  in  the  hands  of 
consuls  chosen  from  patrician  families.  Bru¬ 
tus,  in  his  consular  office,  made  the  people 
swear  they  never  would  again  submit  to 
kingly  authority  ;  but  the  first  who  violat¬ 
ed  their  oath  were  in  his  own  family.  His 
sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador 
to  restore  the  Tarquins ;  and  when  discover¬ 
ed,  they  were  tried  and  condemned  before 
their  father,  who  himself  attended  at  their 
execution.  Some  time  after,  in  a  combat  that 
was  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Tar¬ 
quins,  Brutus  engaged  with  Aruns,  and  so 
fierce  was  the  attack  that  they  pierced  one 
another  at  the  same  time.  The  dead  body 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  received  as  in  tri¬ 
umph  ;  a  funeral  oration  was  spoken  over  it, 
and  the  Roman  matrons  showed  their  grief 
by  mourning  a  year  for  the  father  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Flor.  1,  c.  9. — Liv.  1,  c.  .56, 1.  2,  c.  , 
8cc. — Dionys.  Hal.  4  and  5.—C.  JVefi.  in.  Attic. 
8. — Eutrofi.  de  Tarq. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  818. 

—Plut.  in  Brut.  (S'  C<zs. - Marcus  Junius, 

father  of  Caesar’s  murderer,  wrote  three 
Books  on  civil  law.  He  followed  the  party 
of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  by  Pompey. 
After  the  death  of  Sy  11a,  he  was  besieged  in 
Mutina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  surrendered, 
and  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death. 
He  had  married  Servilia,  Cato’s  sister,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Cic.  de  Orat.  c.  55. — Plut.  in.  Brut. - His 

son  of  the  same  name,  by  Servilia.  was  line¬ 
ally  descended  from  J.  Brutus,  who  expelled 
the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  in¬ 
herit  the  republican  principles  of  his  great 
progenitor,  and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  him¬ 
self  to  the  side  of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his 
father’s  murderer,  only' because  he  looked 
upon  him  as  more  just  and  patriotic  in  his 
claims.  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Ciesar 
not  only  spared  the  life  of  L'rutus,  but  he 
made  him  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  He 
however  forgot  the  favour  because  Cxsar  as¬ 
pired  to  tyranny.  Pie  conspired  with  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Rome  against 
the  tyrant,  and  stabbed  him  in  Pompey’s  Ba¬ 
silica.  1  he  tumult  which  this  murder  occa¬ 
sioned  was  great ;  the  conspirators  fled  to  the 
capitol,  and  by  proclaiming  freedom  and  li¬ 
berty  to  the  populace,  they  re-established 
trauquillity  in  the  city.  Antony,  whom  Bru¬ 
tus,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  associates, 
refused  to  seize,  gained  ground  in  behalf  of  his 
friend  Cxsar,  and  the  murder  rs  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  Rome.  Brutus  retired  into 
Greece,  where  he  gained  himself  many  friends 
by  his  arms,  as  well  as  by  persuasion,  and  he 
was  soon  after  pursued  thither  by  Antony, 
whom  young  Octavius  accompanied.  A  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
134 
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army,  defeated  [that  opposed  to  him,  under 
the  command  of  Octavius ;]  but  Cassius, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  left,  was  overpower¬ 
ed  [by  Antony  ;]  and  as  he  knew  not  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  his  friend,  and  grew  desperate,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  freed-men  to  run  him. 
through.  Brutus  deeply  deplored  his  fall, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  grief,  called  him  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  In  another  battle,  the 
wing  which  Brutus  commanded  obtained  a. 
victory  [over  that  of  Octavius;]  but  the. 
other,  [commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  Cas¬ 
sius,  was  defeated  by  Antony,  who  in  place  of 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  turned  round  on  the 
rear  of  Brutus,  and  entirely  broke  and  dis¬ 
persed  his  troops.  Brutus  escaped  with  a 
few  friends,]  and  soon  after  fell  upon  his 
sword,  B.  C.  42,  [in  the  43d  year  of  his  age 
according  to  Cicero,  but  in  the  37th  accord¬ 
ing  to  Velleius  Paterculus.]  Antony  honoured 
him  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  Brutus  is 
not  less  celebrated  for  his  literary  talents,  than 
his  valour  in  the  field.  When  he  tvas  in  the 
camp,  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  reading  and  writing;  and  the  day 
which  preceded  one  of  his  most  bloody  bat¬ 
tles,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was  under 
continual  apprehensions,  Brutus  calmly 
spent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  in  writing  an 
epitome  of  Polybius.  He  was  fond  of  imitat¬ 
ing  the  austere  virtues  of  Cato ;  and  in  reading 
the  histories  of  nations  he  imbibed  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  which  were  so  eminently 
displayed  in  his  political  career.  He  was  in¬ 
timate  with  Cicero,  to  whom  he  would  have 
communicated  his  conspiracy,  had  he  not 
been  apprehensive  of  his  great  timidity.  He 
severely  reprimanded  him  in  his  letters  for 
joining  the  side  of  Octavius,  who  meditated 
the  r  uin  of  the  republic.  Plutarch  mentions, 
that  Cxsar’s  ghost  made  its  appearance  to 
Brutus  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
meet  him  at  Philippi.  Brutus  married  Por¬ 
tia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  who  killed  herself, 
by  swallowing  burning  coals,  when  she  heard 
the  fate  of  her  husband.  C.  JVefi.  in  Attic. — 
Paterc.  2,  c.  4o. — Plut.  in  Brut.tkc.  Cats.  l. — 

Flor.  -i. - D.  Jun.  Albinus,  one  of  Cxsar’s 

murderers,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
was  deserted  by  the  legions,  with  which  he 
wished  to  march  against  Antony.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony’s  orders,  though  con¬ 
sul  elect. 

Brvaxis,  a  marble  sculptor,  who  assisted 
in  making  the  mausoleum.  Paus.  1,  c.  40. 

Brvges,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards 
called  Phryges.  Strab.  7.  [ vid .  Phryges.] 

BubAp.is,  a  Persian,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Amyntas,  against  whom  he  had 
been  sent  with  an  army.  Justin.  7,  c.  13. 

Bubastis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in 
great  veneration,  because  Bubastis,  [the 
same  with  the  Grecian  Diana,]  who  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  trans¬ 
formed  herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled 
into  Egypt,  [This  city  is  called  in  Scripture 
Phi-Reseth,  which  is  now  altered  into  Basra. 
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It  was  situated  on  a  canal  leading  from  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  canal  of 
Trajan.  The  Pelusiac  branch  was  sometimes 
called,  from  this  city,  the  Bubastic.]  Hero- 
dot.  2,c.59,lS7  and  154. —  Ovid.  Met  9,  v  .690. 

BubAsus,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  Bu- 
lasides  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
v.  643. 

BucephXla,  a  city  of  India, on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  built  by  Alexander,  in  honour  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  horse  Bucephalus.  [It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the  road 
between  Attock  and  Lahaur.']  Curt.  9,  c.  3. 
— Justin.  12,  c.  8. — Diod.  7. 

Bucephalus,  a  horse  of  Alexander’s,  [so 
called,  either  because  his  head  resembled  that 
of  an  ox,  (/Sjcc  or  because  he  had  the 

mark  of  an  ox’s  head  impressed  upon  his 
flank,  or.  according  to  another  account,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  black  mark  upon  his  head, 
resembling  that  of  an  ox,  the  rest  of  his  body 
being  white.  Arrian.  Exfi.  Al.  5.  19. — Plin. 
8.  c.  42.]  Alexander  was  the  only  one  who 
could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he  always  knelt 
down  to  take  up  his  master.  He  was  present 
in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where  he  received 
a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened  immediately 
out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped  down  dead  as 
soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  king  in  a  safe 
place.  He  was  30  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  in  honour  of  him 
[on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  on  the  site 
of  his  camp  before  his  engagement  with 
Porus.  According  to  Arrian,  however,  he 
died  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  of  age, 
being  about  30  years  old.  Arrian.  5.  c.  19.] 
Pint,  in  Alex.  Curt. — Arrian.  5,  c.  3 — Plin. 
8,  c.  42. 

Bucolica,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of 
the  care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures 
and  occupations  of  the  rural  life,  with  simpli¬ 
city  and  elegance.  The  most  famous  pasto¬ 
ral  writers  of  antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion, 
Theocritus,  and  Virgil.  The  invention  of 
bucolics,  or  pastoral  poetry,  is  attributed  to  a 
shepherd  of  Sicily. 

_  BucOliccm,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
situate  between  the  Sebennytic  and  Mende- 
sian  mouths.  [Ilf  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
wth  the  Phatnetic.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  17. 

BudIm,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Id. 

Bulis,  a  town  of  Phocis,  built  by  a  colon} 
from  Doris,  [on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus,  south-east  of  Anticyra.]  Paus. 
10,  c.  27.— —A  Spartan,  [who  along  with  his 
rountrymen  Sperthies,  offered  himself  up  to 
Xerxes,]  to  atone  for  the  offence  his  country 
men  had  done  for  putting  the  king’s  messen¬ 
gers  to  death.  [The  King  refused  to  retali  - 
ite.]  Herodot.  7,  c.  134.  8cc. 

Bunus,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Alcidamea, 
,vho  obtained  the  government  of  Corinth 
•vhen  /Eetes  went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a  tern 
ale  to  Juno.  Paus.  2,  c.  3  and  4. 

BuphXgus,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thornax 
tilled  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  had  at- 
empted-  A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name. 

naus.  8,  c.  24. - A  surname  of  Hercules, 

dven  him  on  account  of  his  gluttony. 
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Buphonia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
at  Athens,  where  an  ox  was  immolated. 
Paus.  1,  c.  24. - JElian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  3. 

BuprasIum,  a  city,  district,  and  river  of 
Elis.  Homer. 

Bura,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or  according 
to  others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom  Bura 
or  Buris,  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of 
Corinth,  received  its  name.  This  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  sea.  Ovid.  Met .  15,  v.  293. 
— Paus.  7,  c.  25. — Strab.  1  and  8. — Diod. 
15. 

BuRAlcus.an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules, 

from  his  temple  near  Bura. - A  river  of 

Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c.  25. 

Burrhus  AfranIus,  a  chief  of  the  pne- 

torian  guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero _ A 

brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Busiris,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Lybia,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruel¬ 
ty.  When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris 
carried  him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot. 
The  hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  of¬ 
fered  the  tyrant,  his  son  Amphidamas,  and 
the  ministers  of  his  cruelty,  on  the  altar. 

glThe  barbarity  of  Busiris  is  a  mere  fable,  as 
iodorus  Siculus  himself  confesses,  and  was 
grounded  on  a  custom  practised  in  Egypt,  of 
sacrificing  all  the  red-haired  people  they  met 
with,  (most  of  whom  were  strangers,  as  the 
hair  of  the  natives  was  seldom  of  this  colour), 
to  the  ma  .es  of  Osiris.]  Many  Egyptian 
princes  bore  the  same  name.  One  of  them 
built  a  town  called  Busiris,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Delta,  where  Isis  had  a  famous  temple. 
[It  is  now  Busir.']  Herodot.  2,  c.  59  and  61, 
— Strab.  17. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  132. — Heroid. 
9,  v.  69. — Plut.  in  Thes. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  5. — 
Afiollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Butes,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus. 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the 
combat  of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily, 
where  he  was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  harlot,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Eryx.  Lycaste,  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
was  called  Venus  ;  hence  Eryx  is  oiten  call¬ 
ed  the  son  of  Venus. —  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v. 
3/ 

Buthrotum,  now  Butrinto,  a-sea  port 
town  of  Epirus  opposite  Corcyra,  visited  by 
/Eneas,  in  his  way  to  Italy  from  Troy,  [and 
where  he  found  Helenus  reigning.]  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  v.  293.— Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

Buthrotus,  a  river  in  Italy,  [in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Bruttii,  near  the  Locri  Epizephv- 
rii.] 

Butiiyrkus,  a  noble  satatuary,  disciple  to 
Myron.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Butoa,  in  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Lbeiow  the  eastern  part  of  Crete.]  Plin.  4, 
c.  12. 

ButorIdes,  an  historian '  who  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  the  pyramids.  Plin.  36,  c.  i2. 

Butos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  [at  the  Sebenny- 
tic  mouth  of  the  Nile,]  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  [The  shrine  of  the  goddess,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  was  of  one  selid  stonf. 
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having  equal  sides,  each  side  40  cubits  long. 

It  was  bi'ought  from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of 
Philce  near  the  cataracts,  on  rafts,  for  the 
space  of  200  leagues,  to  its  destined  station, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  heaviest  weight 
ever  moved  by  human  power.  It  employed 
many  thousand  men  for  three  years,  in  its 
transportation.]  Hcrodot.  2,  c.  59  and  63. 

Buzyges,  an  Athenian,  who  first  ploughed 
with  harnassed  oxen.  Demophoon  gave  him 
the  Palladium  with  which  Diomedes  had  in 
trusted  him,  to  be  carried  to  Athens.  Po 
lycen ,  1,  c.  5. 

Byblis,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 

She  fell  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  and 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she 
destroyed  herself.  Some  say  that  Caunus 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  fled  from  his 
country  to  avoid  incest  ;  and  others  report, 
that  he  fled  from  his  sister’s  importunities, 
who  sought  him  all  over  Lycia  and  Caria, 
and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed  in  tears,  and 
was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i,  v.  284.  Met.  9, 
v.  451. — Hu  An .  fab.  2  3. — Pans.  7,  c.  5. 

Byblus,  [a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia, 
nearly  midway  between  Tripolis  and  Bery- 
tus.  Here  Adonis  was  worshipped,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  ran  the  small  river  Ado¬ 
nis,  called  at  the  present  day,  JVhhr  Ibrahim. 

The  waters  of  this  stream,  at  the  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the 
rainy  season,  were  tinged  red  with  the 
ochrous  particles  from  the  mountains  of  Li- 
banus,  and  hence  were  fabled  to  flow  with 
the  blood  of  Adonis.] 

Byrsa,  a  citadel  in  the  middle  of  Car¬ 
thage,  on  which  was  the  temple  of  Aescula¬ 
pius.  Asdrubal’s  wife  burnt  it  when  the  city 
was  taken.  When  Dido  came  to  Africa,  she 
bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as 
could  be  encompassed  by  a  bull’s  hide.  Af¬ 
ter  the  agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  in  small 
thongs,  and  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  territo¬ 
ry,  on  which  she  built  a  citadel  which  she 
called  Byrsa,  (Buga-*,  a  hide )  [This  is  aledition  is 
mere  fable  of  the  Greeks.  The  name  is  de-  French, 
rived,  by  a  slight  transposition  of  letters, 
from  the  Punic  term,  Bysra,  a  citadel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scaliger.]  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v,  371. — 

Strab.  17. — Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Flor.  2,  c.  15. — 

Lxv.  34.  c.  62. 

ByzacIum,  [called  also  Emporia:,  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Africa  Propria,  north  of  the  Syrtis 
minor.  It  was  a  very  fertile  region,  and  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  to  Rome.] 
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Byzantium,  a  town  situate  on  [the  Thra¬ 
cian  Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Ar¬ 
gos  and  Megara,  under  the  conduct  of  Bv- 
zas,  658  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pa¬ 
terculus  says  it  was  founded  by  the  Milesians, 
and  by  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedemoni¬ 
ans  according  to  Justin,  and  according  to  Am- 
mianus  by  the  Athenians.  [Justin  is  altoge¬ 
ther  wrong.  Pausanias  probably  rebuilt  and 
fortified  it  while  commanding  in  the  Helles¬ 
pont.!  The  pleasantness  and  convenience 
of  its  situation  was  observed  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
eastern  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  328,  and  called 
it  Constantinopolis  [Constantine  wished  it  to 
imitate  the  capital  of  the  west  in  size,  and 
therefore  extended  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Byzantium  from  sea  to  sea.  The  new  city 
was  solemnly  dedicated  by  him  to  the  God 
of  Martyrs,  according  to  Eusebius,  on  the 
1)  May,  A.  D.  330,  and  in  the  25th  of  his 
reign,  and  from  that  period  was  styled  after 
the  emperor’s  name,  Constantinopolis,  or  the 
city  of  Constantine.  It  was  taken  by  Ma¬ 
homet  2d  on  the  29th  May,  AD.  1453.  The 
Turks  call  it  Stamboul  or  lstambol ,  a  Tur¬ 
kish  corruption  of  the  modern  Greek  phrase 
voxiv.  That  part  of  the  city  which 
was  the  ancient  Byzantium  is  now  occupied 
principally  by  the  buildings  and  gardens  of 
the  seraglio.]  A  number  of  Greek  writers, 
who  have  deserved  or  usurped  the  name  of 
Byzantine  historians,  flourished  at  Byzanti¬ 
um,  after  the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been 
translated  thither  from  Rome.  Their  works, 
which  more  particularly  relate  to  the  time 
in  which  they  flourished,  and  are  seldom 
read  but  by  those  who  wish  to  form  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  revolutions  of  the  low¬ 
er  empire,  were  published  in  one  large  col¬ 
lection,  in  36  vols.  folio,  1648,  &c.  at  Paris, 
and  recommended  themselves  by  the  notes 
and  supplements  of  Du  Fresne  and  Du 
Cange.  They  were  likewise  printed  at  Ve¬ 
nice  1729,  in  ,8  vols,  though  perhaps  this 
not  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
Strab.  1. — Pat a-c.  2,  c.  :5. — C. 
JVc/i.  in  Paus.  Alcib.  id  Timoth. — Tustin.  9, 
c.  1. —  Tacit.  12,  Ann.  c.  62  adtl  63. — Mela , 
2,  c.  . — Marcel.  22,  c.  8. 

Byzas,  a  son  of  Neptune,  from  whom  it 
is  said  Byzantium  received  its  name.  [His  be¬ 
ing  styled  a  son  of  Neptune,  means  that  lie 
was  a  famous  navigator.]  Diod.  4. 

ByzIa,  [yid.  Bizya.] 
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([AANTHUS,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys.  He  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  seek 
his  sister  Mafia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried 
away,  and  fie  burnt  in  revenge,  the  ravish- 
er’s  temple  near  the  Isthmus.  He  was  kill¬ 
ed  for  this  impiety  by  the  god,  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  raised  to  his  memory.  Paus.  9,  c.  10. 

CA3ALLA,  [yid.  Solymi.] 
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[CaballXca,  a  town  of  Albania,  now 
Kablas-var  ] 

CabalInus,  a  clear  fountain  on  mount 
Helicon,  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  called  al¬ 
so  Hippocrene,  as  raised  from  the  ground  by 
the  foot  of  Pegasus.  Pars. 

Cabalukum,  a  town  of  the  ,'Edui,  now 
‘.Chalons,  [sur- Scene.}  Ccs.  7,  Bell.  G.  c.  43 
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CabIRa,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  south-east  of 
Amasia,  upon  the  river  Iris,  memorable  for 
*  the  defeat  of  Mithridates  by  Lucullus,  in  its 
vici  nity.] 

CabIri,  certain  deities  heldinthe  greatest 
veneration  at  Thebes,  Lemnos,  Macedonia, 
and  Phrygia,  but  more  particularly  in  the  is¬ 
lands  of  Samothrace  and  Imbros.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  deities  is  uncertain.  Some  say 
they  were  only  two,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus  ; 
others  mention  three,  and  some  four,  Aschie- 
ros,  Achiochersa,  Achiochersus,  and  Camil- 
lus.  It  is  unknown  where  their  worship  was 
first  established  ;  yet  Phoenicia  seems  to  be 
the  place  according  to  the  authority  of  San- 
choniathon,  and  from  thence  it  was  introduc¬ 
ed  into  Greece  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  festivals 
or  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Samothrace, 
where  all  the  ancient  heroes  and  princes 
were  generally  initiated,  as  their  power  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  great  in  protecting  persons  from 
shipwreck  and  storms.  The  obscenities 
which  prevailed  in  the  celebration  have  ob¬ 
liged  the  authors  of  every  country  to  pass 
over  them  in  silence,  and  say  that  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  reveal  them.  These  deities  are 
often  confounded  with  the  Corybantes,  Ana- 
ces,  Dioscuri,  See.  and,  according  to  Herodo¬ 
tus,  Vulcan  was  their  father.  This  author 
mentions  the  sacrilege  which  Cambyses  com¬ 
mitted  in  entering  their  temple,  and  turning 
to  ridicule  their  sacred  mysteries.  They 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  metals.  He- 
rod.ot.-2,  c.  51. — Strab.  10,  &c — Pans.  9,  c. 
22,  See. — Cic.  de  jYat.  D.  1. 

CabirIa,  a  surname  of  Ceres. - The 

festivals  of  the  Cabiri.  vid.  Cabiri. 

CabCRA,  a  fountain  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  Juno  bathed.  Plin.  31,  c.  3. 

Cxca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  sister 
to  Cacus,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  to 
Hercules  where  her  brother  had  concealed 
his  oxen.  She  presided  over  the  excre¬ 
ments  of  the  body.  The  vestals  offered  sa¬ 
crifices  in  her  temple,  l.actant.  1,  c.  20. 

Cxcus,  a  famou^  robber,  son  of  Vulcan 
and  Medus,  represented  as  a  three-headed 
monster,  and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resid¬ 
ed  in  Italy,  and  the  avenues  of  his  cave  were 
covered  with  human  bones.  He  plundered 
the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  when  Hercu-. 
ies  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Geryon, 
Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and  dragged 
them  backwards  into  his  cave  to  prevent  dis¬ 
covery.  Hercules  departed  without  per¬ 
ceiving  the  theft;  but  his  oxen,  having  lowed, 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  cave  of 
Cacus,  and  the  hero  became  acquainted  with 
:he  loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  the  place, 
attacked  Cacus,  squeezed  and  strangled  him 
in  his  arms,  though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke 
Hercules  erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Serva- 
:or,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory ;  and 
in  annual  festival  was  instituted  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  honour  of  the  hero,  who  had  deliv¬ 
ered  them  from  such  a  public  calamity. 
Ox- id.  I,  Past-  v.  551. —  Virg.  JEn,  8,  v,  194. 
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— Profiert.  3,  el.  10,-Juv.  5,  r.  125. — Liv, 
1,  c.  — Dionys.  Hal.  1.  c  9. 

Cacuthis,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into 
the  Ganges,  [according  to  Mannert,  the 
Gumty,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges,  to  the 
north  of  Benares.]  Arrian.  Indie. 

Cadmca,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by 
Cadmus,  bit  at.  Theb  8,  v.  601. — Pans.  2, 
c.  5. 

Cadmris,  an  ancient  name  of  Brno- 
tia. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  by  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered 
by  his  father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  Eu- 
ropa,  whom  Ju  iter  had  carried  away,  and 
he  was  never  to  return  to  Phoenicia  if  he  did 
not  bring  her  back.  As  his  search  pro  ed 
fruitless,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  was  ordered  to  build  a  city  where  he 
should  see  a  young  heifer  stop  in  the  gr  ss, 
and  to  call  the  countrv  Bceotia.  He  found 
the  heifer  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
oracle  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  thank  the  god 
by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  his  companions  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  wa¬ 
ters  were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  which  devoured  all  the  Phrenician’s 
attendants.  Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seeming 
delay,  went  to  the  place,  and  saw  the  mon¬ 
ster  still  feeding  on  their  flesh.  He  attacked 
the  dragon,  and  overcame  it  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Minerva,  and  sowed  the  teeth  in  a 
plain,  upon  which  armed  men  suddenly  rose 
up  from  the  ground.  He  threw  a  stone  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  they  instantly  turn¬ 
ed  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  till  all 
perished  except  five,  who  assisted  him  in 
building  his  city.  .  Soon  after  he  married 
Hermione  the  daughter  of  Venus,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Polydorus,  and  four 
daughters,  Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Seme- 
le.  Juno  persecuted  those  children  ;  and 
their  well-known  misfortunes  so  distracted 
Cadmus  and  Hermione,  that  they  retired  to 
Illyricum,  loaded  with  grief,  and  infirm  with, 
age.  They  entreated  the  gods  to  remove 
them  from  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  they 
were  immediately  changed  into  serpents. 
Some  explain  the  dragon’s  fable,  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  it  was  a  king  of  the  country  whom 
Cadmus  conquered  by  war;  and  the  armed 
men  rising  from  the  field,  is  no  more  than 
men  armed  with  brass,  according  to  the  am¬ 
biguous  signification  of  a  Phoenician  word. 
Cadmus  was  the  first  who  :ntroduced  the  use 
of  letters  into  Greece ;  but  some  maintain, 
that  the  alphabet  which  he  brought  from 
Phoenicia,  was  only  different  from  that  which 
was  used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece 
This  alphabet  consisted  only  of  16  letters,  to 
[which  Simonides  of  Ceos,  added  four 
and  Epicharmus  the  Siciliap,  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  The  Ionians  first  adopted  all  the 

24  letters,  and  from  them  the  Samians,  from 
whom  they  were  received  by  the  Athenians ; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  under  the  archonship  of  Euclides  (o'! 
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04.  2.  B.  C.  403.)  that  they  wei  e  used  by 
them  hi  public  acts.]  The  worship  of  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities 
was  also  introduced  by  Cadmus,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  into  Greece  1493  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  died  61 
years  after.  According  to  those  who  believe 
that  Thebes  was  built  at  the  sound  of  Am- 
phion’s  lyre,  Cadmus  built  only  a  small  cita¬ 
del  which  he  called  Cadmea,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  city  which  was  finished  by 
one  of  his  successors.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab  1, 
2,  £cc. — Herodoi.  2,  c.  49,  1.  4,  c.  1  -7. — Hyg- 
in.  fab.  6,  76,  155,  &c ,—Diod.  1,  8cc,. — Paua. 

9,  c.  5,  &cc~H  siod.  Thcog.  v.  937,  8cc. - 

A  son  of  Pandion  of  Miletus,  celebrated  as 
an  historian  in  the  age  of  Croesus,  and  as  the 
writer  of  an  account  of  some  cities  of  Ionia, 
in  books.  He  is  called  the  ancient,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  from  another  of  the  same  name 
and  place,  son  of  Archelaus,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  Attica,  in  6  books,  and  a  treatise 
on  love  in  14  books.  Died.  '■ . — Dionys.  Hal. 

2.  — Clement.  Alexand.  3. — Strab.  1. — PI  in. 
5,  c.  29. 

Caduceus,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
two  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semi¬ 
circles.  It  was  the  attribute  of  Mercury 
and  the  emblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been 
given  him  by  Apollo  in  return  for  the  lyre. 
Various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon 
the  two  serpents  round  it  Borne  suppose 
them  to  be  a  symbol  of  Jupiter’s  amours 
with  Rhea,  when  these  two  deities  transform¬ 
ed  themselves  into  snakes.  Others  say,  that 
it  originates  from  Mercury’s  having  appeas¬ 
ed  the  fury  of  two  serpents  that  were  fighting, 
by  touching  them  with  his  rod.  Prudence  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  these 
two  serpents,  and  the  wings  are  the  symbol 
of  diligence  ;  both  necessary  in  the  pursuit 
of  business  and  commerce,  which  Mercury 
patronized.  With  it,  Mercury  conducted  to 
the  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
could  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a 
dead  person.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  242. — Horat. 

3,  od.  10. 

Cadurci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  east  of 
the  Garonne.  [  Their  capital  was  Divona, 
afterwards  called  from  their  own  name,  Ca¬ 
durci,  now  Cahors.~\  C<zs. 

Cadvtis,  a  town  of  Syria.  [It  is  supposed 
by  Reeland  to  have  been  the  Same  with  Gath. 
D’Anville,  and  Rennell,  on  the  contrary,  con 
lecture  it  to  have  been  Jerusalem,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  of  opinion  that  Cadytis  is  synonymous 
with  Al-Kads ,  which  means,  the  holy. J  He- 
rodot.  2,  c.  159. 

Cascias,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  [east- 
rrorth-east.] 

Cacilia  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.  vid.  Tana- 
ejuil. 

Cecilia  Lex,  was  proposed  A.  U.  C.  693, 
*by  Cxcil.  Metellus  Nepos,  [to  exemut  the 

'■city  and  Italy  from  taxes.] - Another  called 

also  Didia,  A.  U.  C.  656,  by  the  consuls 
Q.  Caxilius  Metellus,  and  T.  Didius.  [That 
laws  should  be  promulgated  for  3  market- 
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days,  (17  days,)  and  that  several  distinct  things 
should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law.] 

.  Caicilianus,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age 
of  Cicero. 

Caicilii,  a  Plebeian  family  at  Rome,  des¬ 
cended  from  Camas,  one  of  the  companions 
of  /Eneas,  or  from  Calculus  the  son  of  Vul¬ 
can,  who  built  Prxneste.  This  family  gave 
birth  to  many  illustrious  generals  and  patriots. 

Ctecilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  a  man 
who  left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves, 
3600  yokes  of  oxen,  257,000  small  cattle, 

600,000  pounds  of  silver  Plm.  33  c.  10. - 

Epirus,  a  freed m an  of  Atticus,  who  opened 
a  school  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first 
taught  reading  to  Virgil,  and  some  other  grow¬ 
ing  poets. - A  Sicilian  orator,  in  the  age  of 

Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  servile  wars,  a 
comparison  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  an  account  of  the  orations  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes. - Metellus.  vid  Metellus. - Statius, 

a  comic  poet,  deservedly  commended  by  Ci¬ 
cero  and  Quintilian,  though  the  orator,  ad  At¬ 
tic.  calls  him  ISlalum  Latinitatis  auctorem. 
Above  30  of  his  comedies  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians,  among  which  are  his  Nau- 
clerus,  Phocius,  Epiclerus,  Syracuse,  Fcene- 
rator,  Fallacia,  Pausimachus,  8cc.  He  was  a 
native  of  Gaul,  and  died  at  Rome,  168  B.  C. 
and  was  buried  on  the  Janiculum.  Horat.  2, 
ep  1. 

C/ecIna  Tuscus,  a  son  of  Nero’s  nurse, 

made  governor  of  Egypt.  Euet.in  JVer. - 

A  Roman  who  wrote  some  physical  treatises. 
- A  citizen  of  Volaterra,  defended  by  Ci¬ 
cero. 

[Calc  0  bus  Ager,  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
Formiae  and  Caieta,  in  Latium,  famous  for  its 
wines.]  Strab.5. — Herat.  1,  od.  20,  1.  2,  od.  14, 
&c. 

CvecOlus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
some  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  Ccelus, 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  life 
spent  in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Prx- 
neste;  but  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he 
implored  Vulcan  to  show  whether  he  really 
was  his  father.  Upon  this  a  flame  suddenly 
shone  upon  a  multitude  who  were  assembled 
to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of 
Cseculus.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  680,  says,  that  he 
was  found  in  fire  by  shepherds,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  called  son  of  Vulcan,  who  is  the  god  of.  fire. 

Caxia  Lex,  [vid.  Ccena  Lex.] 

Czelius,  an  orator,  disciple  io  Cicero.  He 
died  very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  was  accused  by  Ciaudius  of  being  aca  s- 
sory  to  Catiline’s  conspiracy,  and  of  having 
murdered  some  ambassadors  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  carried  on  an  illicit  amour  with  Clo- 
dia,  the  wife  of  Metelius.  Oral,  pro  M.  C<d. 

—  Quintil ,  10,  c.  1. - Aurelianus,  a  writer 

about  300  years  after  Christ,  the  best  edition 
of  whose  works  is  that  of  Almel'ot  ecu,  Amst. 
1722  and  1 755. L.  Antipater,  wrote  an  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome,  which  M.  Brutus  epitomized, 
and  which  Adrian  preferred  to  the  histories 
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of  Sallust.  Cxlius  flourished  120  years  B.  C- 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  7.—Cic ■  13  ad  Attic,  ep.  8. 

- Tubero,  a  man  who  came  to  life  after  he 

had  been  carried  to  the  burning  pile.  Plin. 

7,  c.  52. - Sabinus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of 

Vespasian,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the 

edicts  of  the  curule  ediles. - One  of  the 

seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built.  Romu¬ 
lus  surrounded  it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
and  it  was  enclosed  by  walls  by  the  succeeding 
kings.  It  received  its  name  from  [Cosies  Vi- 
benna,  a  Tuscan  leader,  who  came  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sabine1-, 
and  obtained  this  hill  for  himself  and  Iris  fol¬ 
lowers  to  dwell  on.] 

[C/ene  or  Cz&nopolis,  vid.  Txnarus.J 

[C/ene  or  C/ENOPOLis,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
in  the  Panopolitan  norae,  supposed  to  be  the 
present  Ghcr.ne  or  Kenne  ] 

CjENides,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  as  des¬ 
cended  from  Cxneus.  Hernclot.  5,  c.  92. 

CjEnina,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Rome, 
[placed  by  Cluverius  on  the  banks  of  the  A- 
nio.]  The  inhabitants,  called  Caninenses , 
made  war  against  the  Romans  when  their  vir¬ 
gins  had  been  stolen  away.  [Their  king  was 
slain,  their  army  defeated,  their  city  rased  to 
the  ground,  and  themselves  removed  to  Rome. 
vid.  Opima  Spolia,  and  Romulus  ]  Ovid. 
Past  2,  v.  135. — P  roper  t.  4,  el.  11,  c.9- — Uv. 
3,  c  9. 

Cams,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  [in  the 

■  country  of  the  Bruttii,  north  of  Rhegium,  and 
opposite  YTessana  on  the  straits  of  Sicily,]  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 

C/enis,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 

■  Elatus,  who,  being  forcibly  ravished  by  Nep- 
'  tune,  obtained  from  the  god  the  power  to 

change  Iter  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was  called 
Cxneus.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapithx  against 
the  Centaurs,  she  offended  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
changed  into  a  bird. —  Ovid.  Met.  i2,  v.  72 
and  479. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  448,  says  that  she 
returned  again  to  her  pristine  form. 

Cjere,  or  Cjeres,  anciently  Argyll  a,  now 
Cer-vetcri,  a  city  of  Etruria,  once  the  capital 
of  the  whole  country.  /  It  was  in  being  in  the 
age  of  Strabo.  Whep  /Eneas  came  to  Italy 
Mezentius  was  king  over  the  inhabitants  call¬ 
ed  Cceretes,  or  Cesrites  ;  but  they  banished 
their  prince,  and  assisted  the  Trojans.  The 
people  of  Caere  received  with  all  possible  hos¬ 
pitality  the  Romans  who  fled  with  the  fire  of 
Vesta,  when  the  city  was  beseiged  by  the 
Gauls,  and  for  this  humanity  they  were  made 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  without  the  privilege  of 
voting  ;  whence  [the  phrases,  in  Centum  ta- 
bulas  rrferre  aliquem,  to  deprive  one  of  his 
right  of  voting,  and  Cccrite  cera  digni,  to  de¬ 
note  worthless  persons.  This  last  phrase 
I  however  does  not  often  occur.]  Virg.  JEn.  8 
and  10. — Liv.  1,  c.  2. — Slrab.  5. 

Caesar,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  fami¬ 
ly  at  Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept 
an  elephant ,  which  bears  the  same  name  in 
the  Runic  tongue,  or  because  one  was  born 
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with  a  thick  head  of  hair.  This  name,  after 
it  had  been  dignified  in  the  person  cf  Julius 
Cxsar,  and  of  his  successors,  was  given  to  the 
apparent  heir  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  twelve  first  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  were  distinguished  by  the  sur¬ 
name  of  C esar.  They  reigned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  :  Julius  Cxsar,  Augustus,  Tibe¬ 
rius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho, 
Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian. 
In  Domitian,  or  rather  in  Nero,  the  family  of 
Julius  Cxsar  was  extinguished.  But  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  the  appellation  of  Cx¬ 
sar  seemed  inseparable  from  the  imperial  dig 
nity,  and  therefore  it  was  assumed  by  the 
successors  of  the  Julian  family-  Suetonius  has 
written  an  account  of  these  twelve  characters, 

in  an  extensive  and  impartial  manner. - C. 

Julius  Cxsar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
son  of  L.  Cxsar,  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of 
Cotta.  He  was  descended,  according  to 
some  accounts,  from  Julius  the  son  of  rEneas, 
When  he  reached  his  15th  year  he  lost  his 
father,  and  the  year  after  he  was  made  priest 
of  Jupiter  Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambition, 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  him  ;  but  Cxsar 
understood  his  intentions,  and  to  avoid  disco¬ 
very,  changed  every  day  his  lodgings.  He  was 
received  into  Sylla’s  friendship  some  time  af¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  dictator  told  those  who  solicits 
ed  the  advancement  of  young  Cxsar,  that 
they  were  warm  in  the  interest  of  a  man  who 
would  prove,  some  day  or  other,  the  ruin  of 
their  country  and  of  their  liberty.  When 
Cxsar  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Rhodes, 
under  Apollonius  Molo,  he  was  seized  by  pi¬ 
rates,  who  offered  him  his  liberty  for  30  ta¬ 
lents.  He  gave  them  40,  and  threatened  to 
revenge  their  insults  ;  and  he  no  sooner  was 
out  of  their  power,  than  he  armed  a  ship, 
pursued  them,  and  crucified  them  all.  His 
eloquence  procured  him  friends  at  Rome  ; 
and  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  lived, 
equally  served  to  promote  his  interest.  He 
obtained  the  office  of  high- priest  at  the  death 
of  Meteilus ;  and  after  he  had  passed  through 
the  inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he  was 
appointed  over  Spain,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and 
soon  after  he  effected  a  reconciliation  between 
Crassus  and  Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for 
the  space  of  fiv  e  years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  Here  he  en¬ 
larged  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  conquest,  and  invaded  Britain,  which  was 
then  unknown  to  the  Roman  people.  He 
checked  the  Germans,  and  soon  after  had  his 
government  over  Gaul  prolonged  foi  five  other 
years,  by  means  of  his  friends  atRome.  1  he 
death  of  Julia  and  of  Crassus,  the  corrupted 
state  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  ambition 
of  Cxsar  and  Pompey,  soori  became  the  caus¬ 
es  of  a  civil  war.  Neither  of  these  celebrat  ¬ 
ed  Romans  would  suffer  a  superior,  and  the 
smallest  mattei's  were  sufficient  ground  for 
unsheathing  the  sword.  Cxsar  s  petitions 
1 
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••vers  received  with  coldness  or  indifference j whole  conspiracy  to  him;  but  he  neglected 
by  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  by  the  inflnence’the  reading  cf  what  might  have  saved  his  life. 


c:  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip  hi m ,  When  he  was  in  his  first  campaign  in  Spain, 
--  Iris  power.  Antcny,  who  opposed  it  aside  was  observed  to  gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alex- 


tribune,  fied  to  Cssar’s  camp  with  the  news  ;'ander,  and  even  shed  tears  at  the  recollection 
and  the  ambitious  general  no  sooner  heard 'that  that  hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an 
this,  than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance,  age  in  which  he  himself  had  done  nothing. 
On  pretence  of  avenging  the  violence  whjch  The  learning  of  Casar  deserves  commenda- 


had  been  offered  to  the  sacred  office  of  tri¬ 
bune  in  the  person  cf  Antony,  he  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  pro¬ 
vince.  [No  Roman  commander  was  allowed 
topass.the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force,  as 


tion,  as  well  as  his  military  character.  He 
reformed  he  calendar.  He  wrote  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gallic  wars,  on  the  spot 
where  he  fought  his  battles ;  and  the  compo¬ 
sition  has  been  admired  for  the  elegance  as 


they  entered  then  upon  the  immediate  juris- ;  well  as  the  correctness  of  its  style.  This  va- 
dictlnn  ot  th<-  Senate  and  people.]  The  pas-jluable  book  was  nearly  lost ;  and  when  Cx- 


:-age  of  the  Rubicon  was  m  fact,  therefore,  y  sar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  Cssar  enterecihe  was  obliged  to  swim  from  his  ship,  with 


Italy,  sword  in  hand.  Upon  this,  Pompey, 'his  arms  in  one  hand,  and  his  commentaries 
with  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  left  Rome,  and  i  in  the  ether.  Besides  the  Gallic  and  Civil 
retired  to  Dvrrachium  ;  and  Cssar,  after;  ware,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are  now 


fie  had  sub  iued  all  Italy,  in  60  days,  entered  dost.  The  history  of  the  war  in  Alexan 


Rome,  and  provided  himself  with  money  dria  and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by  some, 
irom  the  public  treasury.  He  went  to  Spain,  land  by  others  to  Hirtius-  Cresar  has  been 
••here  he  conquered  the  partizans  of  Pom-  blamed  for  his  debaucheries  and  expenses  ; 


pey,  under  Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro  ;  and  the  first  year  he  had  a  public  office,  his 
.nd,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  declared; debts  were  rated  at  830  talents,  which  his 


dictator,  and  soon  after  consul.  When  he  friends  discharged  ;  yet,  in  his  public  charac- 
left  Rome,  he  went  in  quest  of  Pompey,  ob-  ter,  he  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  few  he- 


serving  that  he  was  marching  against  a  roes  that  rarely  make  their  appearance 
general  without  troops  after  having  de-;  among  mankind.  His  qualities  were  such 
feated  treops  without  a  general  in  Spain,  that  in  every  battle  he  could  not  but  be  con - 


In  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  [in  Thessaly,]  I  queror,  and"  in  every  republic,  n. aster  ;  and 


B.  C.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals  engaged,  ■  to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
Pompey  was  conquered,  and  fied  into  Egypt,  the  world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to  attri- 


where  he  was  murdered.  Casar,  after  he  [cute  his  saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be 
had  made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his' first  in  a  village,  than  second  at  Rome.  It 


adversary  into  Egypt,  where  he  for  some,  was  after  his  conquest  over  Piiarnaces  [the 
time  forgot  hi s  fame  and  character  in  the  son  of  Mithridates,  at  Zele  in  Pontus,]  in  one 
arms  of  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.; day,  that  he  made  use  of  these  remarkable 
His  danger  was  great  while  at  Alexandria;  words,  to  express  the  celerity  of  hisopera- 
but  he  extricated  himself  with  wonderful  sue- Itions  ;  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  Conscious  oftheser- 
cess,  and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power.,  vices  of  a  man  who,  in  the  intervals  of  peace, 
After  several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  beautified  and  enriched  the  capital  of  hiscoun- 
cf  Cato,  Scipio,^  and  Juba,  [at  Thapsu%J  and  try  with  public  buildings,  libraries,  and  porti- 
that  of  Pompey ’s  sons  in  Spain,  [at  Mundajlcoes,  the  senate  permitted  the  dictator  to 
he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed  over  five}  wear  a  laurel  crown  on  his  bald  head  :  and  it 
different  nations,  Gaul,  Alexandria,  Pontus. ,is  s  fid,  that,  to  reward  his  benevolence,  they 
Africa,  andftjpain,  and  was  creat  d  perpetual  were  going  to  g’ve  him  the  title  or  authority 


dictator.  But  now  his  glory  was  at  an  end, 
bis  uncommon  success  created  him  enemies, 
and  the  chief  of  the  senators,  among  whom 
was  Brutus,  his  most  intimate  friend,  conspir¬ 
ed  against  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  se 
rate-house,  on  the  ides  of  arch  He  died 
pierced  with  23  wounds,  the  i5th  of  March, 
B.  C.  4  ,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  Casca 
gave  him  the  first  blow,  and  immediately  he 
attempted  to  make  so  ne resistance ;  but  when 
he  saw  Brutus  among  the  conspirators,  he 
submitted  to  his  fate,  and  fe  1  down  at  their 
feet,  muffling  up  his  mantle,  and  exclaiming, 
Tn  quoque  Brute  l  Ctesar  might  gave  es¬ 
caped  the  sword  of  the  conspirators,  if  he  had 
listened  to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  whose, 
dreams,  on  the  night  previous  to  the  day  of 
his  murder,  were  alarming.  He  also  receiv¬ 
ed,  as  he  went  to  the  senate-house,  a  paper 


of  king  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  except 
Italy,  when  he  was  murdered.  In  his  pri¬ 
vate  character,  Cassar  has  been  accused  of 
seducing  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  privy  to  Catiline’s  conspi¬ 
racy  ;  and  it  was  his  fondness  for  dissipated 
pleasures  which  made  his  countrymen  sav, 
that  he  was  the  husband  of  all  the  women  at 
Rome,  and  the  woman  of  all  men.  It  is  said 
that  he  conquered  300  nations,  took  800  cities, 
and  defeated  three  millions  of  men,  one  of 
which  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  P/in.  7,  c. 
25,  says  that  he  could  employ  at  the  same 
lime,  his  ears  to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  his 
hand  to  write,  and  his  mind  to  dictate.  His 
death  was  preceded,  as  many  authors  men¬ 
tion,  by  uncommon  prodigies;  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  death,  a  large  comet  made 
its  appearance.  The  best  editions  of  Ca- 


frem  Artemidorus,  which  discovered  thelsar’s  commentaries,  are  the  magnificent  or 
140 
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by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol.Lond.  1712 ;  that  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  with  a  Greek  translation,  to.  1727; 
.  that  of  Oudendorp,  2  volumes  4to.  L.  Bat. 

1737  ;  and  that  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  L.Bat.  1635 
1  [to  which  may  be  added  that  of  Oberlinus 
1  Lips.  1819.  8vo.]  Sueton.  tV  Plut  in  vita. — 
Dio. — Afifiian. —  Origins — Died.  16  and  eel 
31  and  37.  V irg.  G.  1,  v.  466 — Ovid.  Met 
15,  v.  782. — Marcell. — Flor .  3  and  4. - Lu¬ 

cius,  was  father  to  the  d'Ctator.  He  died  sud¬ 
denly  when  putting  on  his  shoes. - Octavia 

nus  vid.  Augustus. - Caius,  a  tragic  poet 

and  orator,  commended  by  Cic.in  Brut.  His 
brother  C.  Lucius  was  consul,  and  followed 
as  well  as  himself,  the  party  of  Sylla  They 
were  both  put  to  death  bv  order  of  Marius. 

- Lucius,  an  uncle  of  M  Antony,  who 

fohowed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  was 
proscribed  by  Augustus,  for  which  Antony 

Sroscribed  Cicero,  the  friend  of  Augustus. 

[is  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J.  Caesar 
in  his  youth. — ■  Two  sons  of  Agrippa  bore 
also  the  name  of  Cxsars,  Caius  and  Lucius. 

vid.  Agrippa. - Augusta,  a  town  of  Spain, 

built  by  Augustus,  on  the  Iberus,  and  now 
called  Saragossa , 

[CiBsarEa  insula,  now  the  isle  of  Jersey.] 
[CMSAR£A.AdArgceum,  thecapital  of  Cap 
padocia,  called  by  this  name  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  previously  Mazaca.  It  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argreus,  and  is  now 
called  Kaisarie/i.] 

[Ca.sar£a  Phi'ififii,  a  town  on  the  north¬ 
ern  confines  of  Palestine  in  the  district  Tra- 
chonitis.  Its  first  name  was  Laish,  changed 
afterwards  to  Paneas,  and  finally  to  Caesarea 
Philippi :  which  last  was  given  to  it  by  Herod’s 
son  Philip.] 

[CaesarEa,  the  principal  city  o  Samaria, 
on  the  coast,  anciently  called  Turris  Stratonis. 
It  was  made  a  magnificent  city  and  port  by 
Herod,  who  called  it  Czsarea  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  governors.] 

[Caesarodcnum,  now  Toiirs.  the  capital 
of  the  Turones  ] 

[C.esakomXgus,  now  Bjauvois,  thecapi¬ 
tal  of  the  Bellovaci.j  / 

[CaesXris  ara,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near 
the  Tanais,  in  what  is  now  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacfcs.  The)-  are  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  some  one  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors,  by  some  neighbouring  prince ; 
perhaps  by  Polemo,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe¬ 
rius.  Near  the  source  of  the  Tanais  Ptole¬ 
my  locates  theAlexandri  ar ce,  which  see-] 
CiESarIon,  the  son  of  J.  Caesar,  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  was  at  the  age  of  13  proclaimed 
ty  Antony  and  his  mother,  king  of  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  and  Ccelosyria.  He  was  put  to  death 
five  years  after  by  Augustus.  Suet,  in  Aug. 
17  and  Cess.  52. 

C.tslus,  a  latin  poet,  whose  talents  were 

aot  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  Catull.  14 _ 

A  lyric  and  heroic  poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Persiua. 

Cjesostius  Maximus,  was  banished  from 
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Italy  by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship 
with  Seneca,  See.  Tacit.  15,  Ann.  c  71. 

CaicInus,  [a  river  of  Italy  in  Bruttium, 
near  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  It  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  river  that  the  Athenians  invad¬ 
ed  the  territory  of  the  Locrians  Thucud. 
c.  13.].  y 

Caicus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
iEgean  sea,  opposite  Lesbos;  Ion  its  banks 
stood  the  city  of  Perga, nus,  and  at  its  mouth 
the  port  of  Elsea.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  present  Girmasti.  According  to  Man¬ 
ned,  its  modern  name  is  the  Mandragorcsi . 
vid ,  Mvsius.]  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  370.—  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  243. 

Caieta,  a  town,  and  harbour  of  [Latium, 
south-east  of  the  promontory  of  Cirecii,]  which 
received  its  name  from  Caieta,  the  nurse  of 
zEneas,  who  was  buried  there.  [It  it  now 
Gaeta. ]  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  1. 

Caius  and  Caia.  a  prtenomen  very  com¬ 
mon  at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  position,  denoted  the  man’s  name,  and 
when  reversed  it  implied  Caia.  [Female 
pnenomina,  which  were  marked  with  an  in¬ 
erted  capital,  were  early  disused  among  the 

r  f  \  i~>  I  b/\  r,  it-  _ -  " 


Romans.  The  custom  after  this  was,  in  case 
there  was  only  one  daughter,  to  name  her  af¬ 
ter  the  gens.  If  there  were  two,  to  distin- 
uish  them  by  major  and  minor  added  to 
their  names  ;  if  there  were  more  than  two, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number,' 
Prima,  Secunda,  &c.  Thus,  in  the  first  case, 
Tuliia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Cxsar  ;  and  in  the  second,  Corne¬ 
lia  Major,  Cornelia  Minor ,  &c.]  Quintil.  1, 
c.  7. 

Q.  Cal.Xber,  called  alsoSrmrnxus,  wrote 
a  Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation 
of  Homer’s  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  The  best  editions  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  arid  well  written  book,  are  that  of  Rho- 
doman,  1  mo.  Hanov  er,  lo04,  with  the  notes 
f  Dausqueius,  and  that  of  Pau  w,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1734. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna 
Grsecia  [Its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  oriental  "  Kalab”  or  pitch, 
on  account  of  the  resin  obtained  from  the 
pines  of  this  country.  It  was  also  called  Mes- 
sapia,  and  Japygia.]  The  poet  Ennius  was 
born  there  [at  Rudiae.]  The  country  was 
fertile,  and  produced  a  variety  of  fruits,  much 
cattle,  and  excellent  honey.  Virg  G.  3,  v. 
425. — Horat.  1,  od.  3 Efiod.  1,  v.  2.,  1.  1. 
ep.  7,  v.  14. — St  rub.  6 — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Pirn- 
c.  48. 

CalAbrus,  a  river  of  Calabria.  Paus.  6. 
Calais  and  Zethes  vid.  Zethes. 
[Calagurris,  a  city  of  the  Vascones  in 
Spain,  on  the  Iberus,  now  Calahorra.j 

CalAmos,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  Mount 
Libanus.  Plin.  5,  c.  20. - -A  town  cf  Phoe¬ 
nicia. - Another  of  Babylonia. 


Cal  Anus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alex¬ 
ander  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick. 
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m  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  rais-;  was  never  completely  subdued  by  the  R ti¬ 


ed.  upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  w'th flow-;  mans,  though  Agricola  penetrated  to  the 
ers  and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the,  Tay,  and  Severus  into  the  very  heart  ot  the 


king  and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was; country.]  Martial.  10,  ep.  44. — Sil  ■,  v.  598. 
fired,  Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  hadj  Calentum,  a  place  ofSpain,  on  the  Iberus, 
any  thing  to  say  :  “  No,”  said  he,  “  1  shall  were  it  is  said  they  made  bricks  [of  an  earth 
meet  you  aigain  in  a  very  short  time.”  Alex- 1  resembling  pumice  stone]  which  was  so  light 
andor  died  three  months  after  i  Babylon,  th&t  they  swam  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
Strab.  I  V — ('ic.de  Dtv  1,  c.  3. — Arrian.  Plin.  3  ,  c.  14. 


is?  Pint,  in  Alex. — Atlian. 
—  Val.  Max.  l.c.  8 


c.  41,  1.5,  c.  6.  Calenus,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria, 
in  the  age  of  Tarquin.  Plin.  28,  c.  2. - A 


Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  lieutenant  of  Caesar’s  army.  After  Caesar’s 


near  Colophon.  Palis.  7 ,  c. 


murder,  he  concealed  some  that  had  been 


Calathion,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Paus  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved 


3,  c.  26. 

Cai.Ates.u  town  of  Thrace,  below  To- 
mus,  on  the  Euxine  sea.  Strab.  7. — Mela. 
2,  c.  2. 

CalatTa,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap 


pian  way.  [Julius  Caesar  established  in  it  a  now  Lilebonne .] 


j with  great  honour  to  them.  Pint. in  Cess. 
Calks,  vid.  Cale. 

Caletxe,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Pays,  de  Caux,  in  Normandy.  Cits.  Bell. 
G.  2,  c.  4.  [Their  capital  was  Juliobona. 


colony  of  veterans.]  Sil.  8,  v.  '43. 


[Calibius,  L.  Julius,]  a  man  remarkable 


Ca  '.ati a.,  a  people  of  India,  who  ate  thejfbr  his  riches,  the  excellency  of  his  character, 
flesh  ot  their  parents.  Hero  dot.  3,  c.  38.  j  his  learning  and  poetical  abilities.  He  was 
Calavii,  a  people  of  Campania.  Liv.  26,1  proscribed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered  by 
C.  27.  1  Atticus.  C.  JVeJi .  in  Attic.  12. 

Calaukea,  and  CalaurIa,  an  island  [in j  C.  CalicOla,  the  emperor,  received  this 


the  Sinus  Saronicus,  opposite  Trcezene.]  [surname  from  his  wearing  in  he  camp,  the 


Apollo,  and  afterwards  Neptune,  was  Vie.Ca/iga,  [a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  foi  the 


chief  deity  of  the  place.  The  tomb  of  De 
mosthenes  w  as  seen  there,  who  poisoned 
himself  to  flee  from  the  persecutions  of  Anti¬ 
pater,  [According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  La- 
tonu  gave  it  to  Neptune  in  exchange  for  De¬ 
los,  whence  the  proverb,  '■'•pro  Delo  Ca/au- 
ra.”]  Ovid.  Met.  7 ,  \ .  384. — Pans.  1,  c.  8, 
See. — Strab  8. — Mela.  2,  c.  . 

Calchas,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to 
Troy,  in  the  cffice  of  high-priest ;  and  he  in¬ 
formed  them  that  city  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet 
could  not  sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was 
sacrificed  to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could 
not  be  stopped  in  the  Grecian  army  before 
the  restoration  of  Chryseis  to  her  father.  He 
told  them  also  that  Troy  coulcl  not  be  taken 
before  ten  years  siege.  He  had  received  the 
power  of  divination  from  Apollo.  Calchas 
was  informed,  that  as  soon  as  he  found  a  man 
more  skilled  than  himself  in  divination,  he 
must  perish  ;  and  this  happened  near  Colo¬ 
phon,  after  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  unable! 
to  tell  ho  v  many  figs  were  in  the  branenes  of 
a  certain  rig  tree  ;  and  when  Mopsus  men¬ 
tioned  the  exact  number,Calchas  died  through 
grief,  vid  Mopsus.  Hamer.  11.  1,  v.  69 — 
JE&chyl.  in  Again. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. — Paus. 
1,  c.  43. 

Cale,  (es)  Cales,  (ium,)  and  Calenum, 
now  Calvi ,  a  town  of  Campania.  Horat.  4, 
od.  12. — .Juv.  1,  v.  69.— Sil.  a,  v.  413. —  dig 
JEn.  7,  v  728. 

Caledon*  a,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  now  called  Scotland.  [The  ancient 
Caledonia  comprehended  all  those  countries 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  J] 
The  reddish  hair  and  lofty  stature  of  its  inha 
bitants  seemed  to  announce  a  German  ex¬ 
traction,  according  to  1'acit.  in.  vita  Astrir.  [  It 


feet,  used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers.] 
Lie  was  son  of  Germanicus  by  Agrippina, 
and  grandson  to  Tiberius,  [born  A.  U.  C.  65. 
A.  D.  i2.]  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
his  reign,  Rome  expected  universal  prospe¬ 
rity,  the  exiles  u  ere  recalled,  taxes  were  re¬ 
mitted,  and  profligates  dismissed;  but  Cali¬ 
gula  soon  became  proud,  Wanton,  and  cruel. 
He  built  a  temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  his 
head  to  b<-  placed  on  the  images  of  the  gods, 
while  he  wished  to  imitate  the  thunders  and 
power  of  Jupiter.  The  statues  of  all  great 
men  were  removed,  as  if  Rome  would  sooner 
forget  her  virtues  in  their  absence  ;  and  the 
emperor  appeared  in  public  places  in  the 
most  indecent  manner,  encouraged  roguery, 
committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and 
established  public  places  of  prostitution.  He 
often  amused  himselt  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  death ;  he  attempted  to  famish 
Rome  by  a  monopoly  of  corn  ;  and  as  he 
was  well  plqased  with  the  greatest  disasters 
which  befei  Iris  subjects,  he  often  wished,  the 
Romans  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might 
have  the  gratification  to  strike  it  off.  Wild 
beasts  were  constantly  fed  in  nis  palace  with 
human  victims,  and  a  favourite  horse,  [named 
Incitatus  had  a  palace  erected  for  him, 
domestics  assigned,  and  a  marble  stable  and 
ivory  rack  made ;  while  gilt  barley  was  given 
to  him  and  wine  out  ot  a  golden  cup.  Cali¬ 
gula  is  even  said  to  have  intended  him  for  the 
consulship.  In  imitation  of  Xerxes,  ae  built 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  bay  from  Baix  to 
Puteoli,]  anil  would  perhaps  have  shown 
himself  more  tyrannical,  had  not  Chareas, 
[a  tribune  of  a  pnetonan  cohort,]  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  with  others  equal¬ 
ly  tired  with  the  cruelties  and  the  insults  that 
were  offered  with  impunity  to  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of 
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this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered  January  24th, 
in  his  29th,  year,  after  a  reign  of  three  years 
and  ten  months,  A.  D.  41  ■  It  has  been  said 
that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric ; 
but  his  love  of  learning  is  better  understood 
from  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  writings  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Livy.  Dio. — Sue  ton.  in 
'.vita. — Tacit.  Ann. 

Callaici  [or  Callaici  a  people  of  Spain, 
in  the  north  western  part  of  the  country 
They  inhabited  what  is  now  Gallicia ,  toge¬ 
ther  wit'n  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Entre- 
Douro-y - Minho  and  Tras-los- Montes. \  Ovid 
6,  Fast.  v.  461. 

Calle,  a  sea-port  town  of  [the  Callaici, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dourius.  It  is  now  Ojior 
to.  From  Portus  Calles ,  comes  by  a  corrup 
tion  the  name  of  modern  Portugal.'] 

Callias,  an  Athenian,  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country 

Diod  12 - —A  Greek  poet,  son  of  Lysima- 

chus.  His  compositions  are  lost.  He  was 
surnanied  Schcenion  from  his  twisting  ropes 

(3-^oriuc,)  through  poverty.  Athen.  10. - 

A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was  well  re¬ 
warded  by  Agathocles,  because  he  had  shown 
him  in  a  favourable  view.  Athen.  12. — Dionys. 

- A  rich  Athenian,  who  liberated  Cimon 

from  prison,  on  condition  of  marrying  Elpi 
nice  his  sister  and  wife.  [Cimon  consented, 
but  with  great  reluctance.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  charged  with  having  violated  the  terms 
of  his  agreement  with  Callias,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Athenians  as  adultery  on 
his  part,  Elpinice  having  become  the  property 
of  another.  This  custom  of  marrying  sisters 
at  Athens  extended,  according  to  Philo  Ju- 
dxus,  only  to  sisters  by  the  same  father,  and 
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Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  hill  of  5  stadia,  but 
whether  he  means  by  this  to  express  its  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  base,  or  its  diameter,  says 
Mannert,  is  uncertain.  Thus  much,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certain,  that  the  rocky  hill  which  Che¬ 
valier  found  near  Bounabarchi,  is  very  appli¬ 
cable  to  Callicolone  as  described  by  Strabo.] 

Callicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  seized 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing 
upon  Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popula¬ 
rity.  He  was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  after  reigning  thirteen  months.  He  is 
called  Callifi/ius  by  some  authors  C.  Ae/i. 

in  Dion - An  officer  intrusted  with  the  care 

of  the  treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander.  Curt. 

5,  c  2. - An  artist,  who  made, with  ivory, 

ants  and  other  insects  so  small  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  en¬ 
graved  some  of  Homer’s  verses  upon  a  grain 
of  millet.  Plin.  7,  c.  21. — TElian.  V.  H.  l, 

c.  17. - A  Syrian  who  wrote  an  account  of 

Aurelian’s  life. 

CallicratIdas,  a  Spartan,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He 
took  Methyinna,  and  routed  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Conon.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  near  (he  Arginusae,  in  a  naval  battle,  B. 

C.  406.  Diod  3.  —  Kenofih.  Hist.  G _ - 

One  of  the  four  ambassadors  sent  by  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  to  Darius,  upon  the  rupture  of 
their  alliance  with  Alexander.  Curt.  3,  c. 
13. - A  Pythagorean  writer. 

Callidius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator, 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  ho  speaks  of  his 
abilities  with  commendation.  CL.  in  Brut. 
274 — Latere.  2,  c.  36. 

Callidromus,  aplace  near  Ther  ;opy]x, 
T’tucyd.  8,  c.  6. 

Callimachus,  an  historian  and  poet  of 


was  forbidden  in  the  case  of  sisters  by  thej  Cyrene,  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  and 
same  mother.  Elpinice  was  taken  in  mar-' pupil  to  Hemocrates  the  grammarian.  He 
viage  by  Cimon,  because,  in  consequence  of  his!  had,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kept 
extreme  poverty,  he  was  unable  to  provide  a  a  school  at  Alexandria,  and  had  Apollonius 
suitable  match  for  her — The  Lacedaemonians  of  Rhodes  among  his  pupils,  whose  ingra- 
were  forbidden  to  marry  any  ofytheir  kindred,  titude  obliged  Callimachu;,  to  lash  him  se- 
whether  in  the  direct  degrees  of  ascent  or  verely  in  a  satirical  poem,  under  the  name  of 


descent,  but  in  the  case  of  a  collateral  it  was 
allowed.  Several  of  the  barbarous  nations 
seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous  on  this  head; 
the  Persians  especially  were  remarkable  for 
such  unnatural  unions.]  C.  Alefi.  and  Plut. 
in  Cim - An  historian,  who  wrote  an  ex¬ 

planation  of  the  poems  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho. 

CallicErus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  tne  Anthologia. 

Callichorus.,  a  place  ot  Phocis,  where 
the  orgies  ot  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrat¬ 
ed. 

Callicles,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 
not  searched  on  account  of  Ins  recent  mar¬ 
riage,  when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the 
money  given  by  Harpalus,  &c.  [Ulpiau, 
(Pandect.  2,)  states  that  a  newly -married  man 
was  not  liable  also  to  be  summoned  into 
court.]  Plut.  in  Demosth. 

Callicolone,  [a  rocky  hill  near  the  Si - 
mors ,  about  60  stadia,  as  is  supposed  by  geo¬ 
graphers,  from  the  mouth  at  the  Scamander. 


Ibis.  ( vid .  Apollonius.)  The  Ibis  of  Ovid 
is  an  imitation  of  this  piece.  He  wrote  a 
work  in  120  books  on  famous  men,  besides 
treatises  on  birds;  but  of  all  his  numerous 
compositions,  only  31  epigrams,  an  elegy, 
and  some  hymns  on  the  gods,  are  extant ;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Ernesti,  2, 
vols.  8vo.  L  Bat  1761,  and  that  of  [Biom- 
fleid.  Loud.  IS  15,  8vo.]  Propertius  styled 
himself  the  Roman  Callimachus.  The  pre¬ 
cise  time  of  his  death,  as  -veil  as  of  his  birth, 
is  unknown  Profiert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  65. — Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  84 — Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  109  — 

Quintil.  10,  c.  1 - Ait  Athenian  [pole- 

march,]  killed  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
His  body  was  found  in  an  erect  posture,  all 
covered  witii  wounds  Plut. - A  Colopho¬ 

nian,  who  wrote  the  life  of’  Homer.  Plut. 

CallInus,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  elegiac  poetry.  B.  C.  776. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stob"  ■ 
us.  Athen. — - Strab .  13, 
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Calliope,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  [She  received 
her  name  from  her  .beautiful  voice,  xno  tuc  **- 
amc  ovo c.]  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  mother 
of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace  supposes 
her  able  to  play  on  any  musical  instrument. 
She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in  her 
right  hand,  and  with  books  in  the  other, 
which  signified  that  her  office  was  to  take 
notice  of  the  famous  action  of  heroes,  as  Clio 
was  employed  in  celebrating  them  ;  and  she 
held  the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  appeared  generally  crowned  with 
laurels.  She  settled  the  dispute  between  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Proserpine,  concerning  Adonis, 
whose  company  these  two  goddesses  wished 
both  perpetually  to  enjoy.  [vid.  Musse.] 
Hesiod.  T/ieog. — Ajiollod.  1,  c.  3. — Horat. 
Od. 

CALLiPATlRA,adaughter  ofDiagoras,  and 
wife  of  Callianax  the  athlete,  went  disguised 
in  man’s  clothes  with  her  son  Pisidorus,  to 
the  Olympic  games.  When  Pisidorus  was 
declared  victor,  she  betrayed  her  sex 
through  excess  of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as 
women  were  not  permitted  to  appear  there 
on  pain  of  death.  The  victory  of  her  son  ob¬ 
tained  her  release  ;  and  a  law  was  instantly 
made,  which  forbade  any  wrestlers  to  appear 
but  naked.  Paus.  5,  c.  6, 1.  (>,  c.  7. 

CallIphon,  a  painter  of  Samos,  famous 

for  his  historical  pieces.  P/in.  10,  c.  6. - 

A  philosopher  who  made  the  summum  bonum 
consist  in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  hones¬ 
ty.  This  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero. 
Qiuzst.  Acad.  4,  c.  13l  and  139.  dc  Offic.  3,c„ 
119. 

Calliphron,  a  celebrated  danc.ing-mas- 
ter,  who  had  Epaminondas  among  his  pu¬ 
pils.  C  JVefi.  in  P/iam. 

Callipolis,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  [opposite  Lampsacus.  It  is  now 

Gallipoli.]  Sil.  14,  v.  250. - A  town  of 

Sicily  [north  of  Catana,  now  Gallifioli  also.] 

- - A  city  of  Calabria  on  the  coast  of  Ta- 

rentum,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by  a  bridge 
to  the  continent.  It  is  now  called  Gallifioli, 
and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  who  trade  in 
oil  and  cotton. 

Callipus  or  Calippus,  an  Athenian, 
iscipleto  Plato,  vid.  Callicrates.  C.  JVefi. 

in  Dion. - A  Corinthian,  who  wrote  an 

history  of  Orchomenos.  Paus.  6,  c  9. 

- - A  general  of  the  Athenians  when  the 

Gauls  invaded  Greece  by  Thermopylae. 
Paus.  1,  c.  3, 

CallirhGe,  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Tros,  by  whom  she  had  Ilus, 

Ganymede,  and  Assaracus. - A  fountain  of 

Attica  where  Callirhoe  killed  herself,  vid, 
Coresus.  Paus.  7,  c,  21. —  St  at.  12,  Tkeb .  v. 

629 - A  daughter  of  Lycus  tyrant  of  Libya, 

who  kindly  received  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  Troy.  He  abandoned  her,  upon  which 
she  killed  herself, — — A  daughter  of  the 
Achelous,  who  married  Alcmrcon.  vid.  Alc- 
majon,  Paus.  6,  c,  24, - A  daughter  of 
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Fhocus  the  Bceotian,  whose  beauty  procurec 
her  many  admirers.  Her  father  'behavec 
with  such  coldness  to  her  lovers  that  the} 
murdered  him.  Callirhoe  avenged  his  death 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Boeotians.  Plui 
Amat.  JVarr. 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  ZEgean  sen 
called  afterwards,  Thera,  [and  now  Santo - 
rin.  vid.  Thera.]  Pirn.  4,  c.  12. — Paus.  3,  c„ 
1. 

Callisteia,  [Beauty’s  rewards,]  a  festii 
val  at  Lesbos,  during  which,  all  the  women 
presented  themselves  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  the  fairest  was  rewarded  in  a  public- 
manner.  i  here  was  also  an  institution  of  the 
same  kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first  made 
by  Cypselus,  whose  wife  was  honoured  with 
the  first  prize.  The  Eleans  had  one  also,  in 
which  the  fairest  man  received  as  a  piize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Minerva. 

Callisthenes,  a  Greek  who  wrote  an 
history  of  his  own  country  in  10  books,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and 
Greece,  down  to  the  plundering  of  the  temple 

of  Delphi  by  Philomelas.  Diod.  14. - A 

philosopher  of  Olynthus,  intimate  with  Alex¬ 
ander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  oriental 
expedition  in  the  capacity  of  a  preceptor, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by 
his  friend  and  master  Aristotle.  He  refused 
to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  king,  foe  which 
he  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  mutilated  and 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  dragged  about  in 
chains,  till  Lysimachus  gave  him  poison 
which  ended  together  his  tortures  and  his 
life,  B.  C.  328  None  of  his  compositions  are 
extant-  Curt.  8,  c..  6. — Pint,  in  A' ex. — Ar¬ 
rian ,  4.  Justin.  12,  c.  6jand  7. - A  writer  of 

Sybaris. - A  freedman  of  Lucullus.  It  is 

said  that  he  gave  poison  to  his  master.  Plut. 
in  Lucull. 

Callisto  and  Calisto,  called  also  He- 
1  ce  was  daughter  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arca¬ 
dia,  and  one  of  Diana’s  attendants.  Jupiter 
saw  her,  and  seduced  her  after  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  shape  of  Diana.  Her  pregnancy 
was  discovered  as  she  bathed  with  Diana  ; 
and  the  fruit  of  her  amour  with  Jupiter, 
called  Areas,  was  hid  in  the  woods,  and  pre¬ 
served.  Juno,  who  was  jealous  of  Jupiter, 
changed  Calisto  into  a  bear ;  but  the  god, 
apprehensive  of  her  being  hurt  by  the  hunts¬ 
men,  made  her  a  constellation  of  heaven, 
with  her  son  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the 
bear.  Ovid.  Met.  c,  fab  .  4,  See. — Afiollod. 
,c.  8. — Hygin.  fab.  176  and  1  .  .—Paus.  8, 
c.  3. 

CallistonIccs,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.  Paus  9,  c.  16. 

CallistrAtus,  an  Athenian,  appointed 
general  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias 
against  Lacedaemon.  Diod.  iS. - An  ora¬ 

tor  of  Aphidna,  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas, 
the  most  eloquent  of  his  age. - An  Athe¬ 

nian  orator,  with  whom  Demosthenes  made 
an  intimate  acquaintance  alter  he  had  heard 

him  plead.  Xcnofih. - A  Greek  historian 
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j  ijvaised  by  Dionys.  Hal - A  comic  poet, 

„  rival  of  Aristophanes, 
j  Calor,  now  Galore ,  a  river  in  Italy  [which 
rose  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hirpini,  passed 
Beneventum,  and  joined  the  Vulturnus.]  Liv. 
.  14,  c.  14. 

Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  Aby  la 
on  the  African  coast.  These  two  mountains 
[  ■were  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Calpe 
iis  now  called  Gibraltar,  [from  the  Arabic 
r  Gibel  Tarik,  or  mountain  of  Tarik,t a  Moorish 
general,  who  first  led  the  Moors  into  Spain, 
;  A.D.  710. — The  modern  name  of  Abyla  is 
Ceuta.  Calpe  is  styled  by  Strabo,  a  famous 
,j  Spanish  sea-port,  while  other  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers  call  it  a  mountain.  Probably 
5  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the 
j  foot  of  the  mountain.] 

Calpurnius  Bestia,  a  noble  Roman 

;  bribed  by  Jugurtha.  Sail.  B.  Jug _ Crassus 

a  patrician,  who  went  with  Hegulus  against 
[  the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  the  enemy 
•  as  he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their 
/towns,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Neptune.  Bisaltia,  the  king’s  daughter,  fell 
[  in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  escaping  and  conquering  her  father. 

, Calpurnius  returned  victorious,  and  Bisaltia 

destroyed  herself. - Piso,  condemned  for 

using  seditious  words  against  Tiberius.  Tacit. 
Hist.  4,c.  21.— Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in 
j.Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Dioclesian,  seven  of 
.whose  eclogues  are  extant,  and  generally 
.found  with  the  works  of  the  poets  who  have 
.written  on  hunting.  Though  abounding  in 
.many  beautiful  lines,  they  are  however  great - 
ly  inferior  to  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
E  Virgil.  The  best  editions  are  that  ot  Kem- 
pher,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728,  [and  that  of  Beck, 
Lips.  1803,  8vo. 

Calpurnia,  a  noble  family  in  Rome, 
.derived  from  Calpus  son  of  Numa. 
It  branched  into  the  families  of  the 
Pisones,  Bibuli,  Cxsennini,  Asprenates,  &c. 
Plin.  in  JVum. 

Calpurnia  lex,  enacted  A.  U.  C.  604, 
to  punish  such  as  were  found  guilty  of 
using  bribes,  8cc. 

Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Cal¬ 
purnius  Piso  and  wife  of  Julius  Casar.  Plu¬ 
tarch  relates  that  on  the  night  before  Caesar’s 
murder,  as  the  Roman  was  sleeping  in  his 
chamber,  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room 
suddenly  flew  open.  Caesar,  disturbed  both 
by  the  noise  and  light,  observed  by  the  moon¬ 
shine  Calpurnia  in  a  deep  sleep,  uttering 
broken  words  and  inarticulate  groans.  She 
dreamed  that  she  was  weeping  over  him,  as 
she  held  him  murdered  in  her  arms.  Others 
say,  adds  the  biographer,  that  she  dreamt 
the  pinnacle  of  the  house  had  fallen,  which 
the  senate,  by  way  of  ornament  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  had  ordered  to  be  erected  on  Caesar’s 
house,  and  that  it  was  this  which  occasioned 
her  sobbing  and  tears.  The  next  morning  she 
conjured  Caesar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  but  to  adjourn  the  se- 
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nate  _  Ca/sar,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  weak¬ 
ness  in  Calpurnia,  was  at  first  inclined  to  ac 
cede  to  her  request,  [but  Decimus  Brutus, 
who  was  himself  implicated  in  the  conspiracy, 
prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  the  senate-house.'i 

- A  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 

8cc.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Calusidius,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Ger 
manicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword  [in  order  to 
work  upon  the  better  feelings  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiery,  while  quelling  a  sedition  among 
them,]  Calusidius  offered  him  his  own,  ob¬ 
serving  that  his  was  sharper.  Tacit.  1, 
Ann .  c.  35. 

Calvus  Corn  Licinius,  a  famous  ora¬ 
tor,  equally  known  for  writing  iambics.  As 
he  was  both  facetious  and  satirical,  he  did 
not  fail  to  excite  attention  by  his  animadver¬ 
sions  upon  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and,  from  his 
eloquence,  to  dispute  the  palm  of  oratory 
with  Cicero.  Cic.  efi.—Horai.  1,  Sat.  iO,  v.  19. 

Calycadnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  [Trachea, 
which  flowed  into  the  sea,  between  the  two 
promontories  ofZephyrium  and  Sarpedon.  It 
now  the  Yersak.~\ 

Calyce,  a  daughter  of  /Eolus,  son  of  He¬ 
lenas  and  Enaretta  daughter  of  Deimachus. 
She  had  Endymion,  king  of  Elis,  by  /Ethlius 
the  son  of  Jupiter.  A/iollod.  1,  c.  7. — Paus. 

5,  c.  1 - A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 

with  a  youth  called  Evathlus.  As  she  was 
unable  to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she 
threw  herself  from  the  precipice  [ofLeucate. ' 
Phis  tragical  story  was  made  into  a  song  bv 
Stesichorus,  and  was  still  extant  in  the  age 
of  Athenccus,  14. 

Calydna,  [a  single  island,  according  to 
Steph.  Byzant.  but  a  groupe  of  islands  ac¬ 
cording  to  Homer.  Some  suppose  that  the 
poet  means  the  Sporades.  Strabo  maintains 
that  he  means  the  two  islands  of  Calymna 
and  Leros,  north  of  Cos.  D’Anville  sup  ¬ 
poses  that  they  are  two  rocks,  which  are  still 
found,  one  before  and  the  other  to  the  right 
of  the  port  of  Tenedos.] 

Calydon,  a  city  of  iEtolia,  where  (Eneas 
the  father  of  Meleager  reigned,  [situati¬ 
on  the  river  Evcnuns  which  flows 
through  it,]  and  it  .receives/  its  name  from 
Calydon  the  son  of  TEtolus.  During  the 
reign  of  CF.neus,  Diana  sent  a  wild  boar  to 
ravage  the  country,  on  account  of  the  neg¬ 
lect  which  had  been  shown  to  her  divinity  by 
the  king.  All  the  princes  of  the  age  assem¬ 
bled  to  hunt  this  boar,  which  is  greatly  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  poets,  under  the  name  of  the 
chase  of  Calydon,  or  the  Calydonian  boar. 
Meleager  killed  the  animal  with  his  own 
hand,  and  gave  the  head  to  Atalanta,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured.  The  skin  of  the 
boar  was  preserved,  and  wqs  still  seen  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Alea.  The  tusks  were  also  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians  in  Tegea,  and  Augustus  carried 
them  away  to  Rome,  because  the  people  of 
Tegea  had  followed  the  party  of  Antony. 
These  tusks  were  shown  for  a  long  time  r.t 
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Rome.  Une  of  them  was  about  half  an  ell  rating  Elymiotis  from  Pelagonia] 

Tong,  and  the  other  was  broken,  vid.  Melea-  c.  53- 

ger  and  Atalanta.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Pans.  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cy 
8.  c.  45; — Sira/i.  S.— Homer.  II.  9,  v.  577. —  j  rus  the  Great.  He  conquered  Egypt,  am 
Hytrin  fab.  174. —  Ovid.  Me'.  8,  fab.  4,  See.  J  was  so  offended  at  the  superstition  of  th 


-A  son  of  fEtolus  and  Pronoe  daughter 
of  Phorbas.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  town  of 


JEtolia. 

Galymne,  [an  island  of  the  /Egean,  north 
west  of  Cos,  now  Calmine.  Strabo  praises 
the  flavour  of  its  honey-  It  was  one  of  the 
Sporades.]  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  81. 

Cai.ynda,  a  town  of  Caria.  Ptol.  5,  c.  3. 

Calypso,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some, 
was  goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  tire 
island  of  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even 
existence  is  doubted.  [Some  make  Calypso’s 
island  to  be  Ogygia  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the 
Lacinian  promontory  ;  others  are  for  Aea  ;  and 
a  third  class  contend  for  a  small  island  op¬ 
posite  Puteoli.  The  truth  is,  Horner  knew 
very  little  north  of  Sicily,  and  the  most  ra¬ 
tional  conclusion  appears  to  be,  that  Calypso’s 
island,  placed  by  him  in  the  “  navel  of  the 
sea,”  is  a  mere  creation  of  the  poet’s  fancy. 
Mannert's  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol,  4.  p.  2  >.]  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  her  coasts,  she 
received  him  with  great  hospitality,  and  offer¬ 
ed  him  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with 
her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  refused,  and 
offer  seven  years’  delay,  he  was  permitted  to 
depart  from  the  island  by  order  of  Mercury, 
the  messenger  of  Jupiter  During  his  stay, 
Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Ga  ypso,  Nausithous 
and  Nausinous.  Calypso  was  inconsolable  at 
the  departure  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  7 
and  15. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  360. —  Ov;d.  de 
Pont.  4,  ep.  18.  Amor ■  z,  el.  17. — Proper t-  1, 
cl.  15. 

Camaloduncm,  a  Roman  colony  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  [the  first  which  was  established  in 
the  island  under  Claudius.  Its  situation 
agrees  with  that  of  Colchester.'] 

[GamarAcum,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
now  Cambray.] 

CamarIna,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  built  B.  C.  552.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  1  _  racusans,  and  rebuiit  by 
a  certain  Hipponous.  [The  lake  in  time  of 
drought  yielded  a  stench  which  produced 
a  pestilence,  and  the  inhabitants  consulted  an 
oracle  whether  they  should  drain  it.  Al¬ 
though  the  oracle  dissuaded  them,  they 
drained  it,  and  opened  a  way  to  their  enemies 
to  come  and  plunder  their  city.  Hence  arose 
the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle. 
m«  Kivu  Kiu-tgir-v,  “  nc  inoveas  Camarinam 
applied  to  those  who  by  removing  one  evil 
will  bring  on  a  greater.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  this  city  but  some  ruins  and  the  name 
Conarana ,  given  by  the  natives  to  a  tower 
and  a  neighbouring  marsh.]  Virg.  /En.  3,  v . 
791— 6' 'trcib.  6. — Herodot ■  7,  c.  134. 

Camisre,  a  place  near  Puteoli.  Juv-  7,  v. 
154. 

Cab{buvii,  mountains  of  Macedonia,  [be 
>ow  the  sources  of  the  Aliacmon,and  sepa- 
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Egyptians,  that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  anc 
plundered  their  temples.  When  he  wishec 
to  take  Pelusiom,  he  placed  at  the  head  o 
his  army,  a  number  of  cats  and  dogs;  anc 
the  Egvptians  refusing,  in  an  attempt  to  de 
fend  themselves,  to  kill  animals  which  the) 
reverenced  as  divinities,  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  Cambyses  afterward: 
sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  [from  Thebes  h 
upper  Egypt,  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Ammon  ;  but,  in  their  passage  through  the 
desert,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  sands 
He  himself  advanced  with  his  main  army 
against  the  Ethiopians,  but  was  compelled  tc 
return  through  want  of  provisions.  To  make 
amends  for  these  failures,  he  plundered  ant 
destroyed  the  famous  city  of  Thebes.]  He 
killed  his  brother  Smerdis  from  mere  suspi 
cion,  and  flayed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whese 
skin  he  nailed  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  ap-, 
pointed  his  son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  tc 
remember  where  he  sat.  He  died  of  a  smal 
wound  he  had  given  himself  with  his  swore:, 
as  he  mounted  on  horseback,  [when  hasten 
ing  home  to  punish  Smerdis  one  of  the  Magi , 
who  had  seized  the  throne,  under  a  pretencq 
of  being  that  Smerdis  whom  Cambyses  had 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  An  oracle,  it  h 
said,  had  predicted  that  he  should  die  at  Ecba-| 
tana,  which  Cambyses  always  thought  mean! 
the  capital  of  Media ;  but  it  seems  that  the' 
smal!  place  in  Syria,  near  which  he  received 
the  wound  in  his  thigh,  was  also  named  Ecba- 
tana.]  His  death  happened  321  years  before 
Christ.  He  left  no  issue  to  succeed  him.  He¬ 
rodot.  2,  •,  &c. - htstin.  1 ,  c.  9. —  Pal.  Max . 

6,  c.  3. - A  person  of  obscure  origin,  toi 

whom  king  A  sty  ages  gave  his  daughter  Mun¬ 
dane  in  marriage.  The  king,  who  had  been 
terrified  with  dreams  which  threatened  the 


loss  of  his  crown  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter’s, 
son,  had  taken  this  step  in  hopes  that  the, 
children  of  so  ignoble  a  bed  would  ever  re¬ 
main  in  obscurity.  He  was  disappointed.  Cy¬ 
rus,  Manuane’s  son,  dethroned  him  when 
grown  to  manhood.  Herodot.  1,  c.  46,  107, 
See. —.-Justin.  1,  c.  4. — A  river  of  Asia  which 
flows  from  Mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus. 
Mela ,  3,  c.  5. 

CamerInum  and  Camertium,  a  town  ofj 
Umbria,  very  faithful  tc  Rome.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  called  Camertes.  Liv.  9,  c,  36. 

CamErIncs,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules. 

Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont.  el.  16,  v.  19 - Some  of 

the  family  of  the  Camerini  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  their  zeal  as  citizens,  as  well  as  for 
their  abilities  as  scholars,  among  whom  was 
Sulpicius,  commissioned  by  the  Roman  senate 
to  go  to  Athens,  to  collect  the  best  of  Solon’sj 
laws.  Juv.  7,  v.  90. 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Metabus  and  Casmill'a.  She  w.is  core 
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cated  itl  the  woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  Jole,  [There  is  now  a  Greek  village  on  its 


hunting,  and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  mares 
Her  father  devoted  her,  when  young,  to  the 
:service  of  Diana.  When  she  was  declared 
queen,  she  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  accompanied  by  three  youthful  females  of 
equal  courage  with  herself,  to  assist  Turnus 
’against  /Eneas,  where  she  signalized  herself 
by  the  numbers  that  perished  by  her  hand. 
Sne  was  so  swift  that  she  could  run,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fly  over  a  field  of  corn  without  bending 
the  blades,  and  make  her  way  over  the  sea 
"without  wetting  her  feet.  She  died  by 
"wound  she  had  received  from  Aruns.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  803,  1.  11,  v.  435 

Camilli  and  Camilla,  [boys  and  girls, 
of  free  parents,  who  ministered  in  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Gods,  especially  those  of  Jupiter 
The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  old  Etru¬ 
rian  language,  where  it  was  written  casmil- 
■  'us,  and  signified  ministir.'] 

'  Camillus,  (L.  Furius,)  a  celebrated  Ro 
man,  called  a  second  Romulus,  from  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  his  country.  He  was  [accused  of  hav- 
ng  embezzled  some  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Veii, 
and  being  well  aware  how  the  matter  would 
terminate,  he  prevented  the  disgrace  of  a  for¬ 
mal  condemnation  by  a  voluntary  exile.]  Du¬ 
ring  his  exile,  Rome,  [with  the  exception  of 
the  Capitol,  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus.  Camillus,  though  an  exile,  was  invit¬ 
ed  by  the  fugitive  Romans  at  Veii,  to  take 
command  of  them,  but  refused  to  act  until 
;:he  wishes  of  the  Romans  besieged  in  the  Ca- 
bitol  were  known.  These  unanimously  revok¬ 
ed  the  sentence  of  exile  and  elected  him  dicta¬ 
tor.  The  noble-minded  Roman  forgot  their 
o re viotis  ingratitude, and]  marched  to  the  relief 
bf  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  after  it  had 
>een  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C-  365,  after  he  had  been  five  times  dicta¬ 
tor,  once  censor,  three  times  interrex,  twice 
'i  military  tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs. 
He  conquered  the  Hernici,  Volsci,  Latini, 
ind  Etmrians,  and  dissuaded  his  country 
men  from  their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to 
-eside  at  Veii.  When  he  besieged  Falisci, 
te  rejected,  with  proper  indignation,  the  of¬ 
fers  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  had  betrayed  in- 
;o  his  hands  the  sons  of  the  most  worthy  citi¬ 
zens.  Plut.  in  vita  — Liv.  5. — Flor.  1,  c.  13. 

— Diod.  14. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  825 _ A 

lame  of  Mercury. 

Camiro  and  Clytia,  two  daughters  of 
Pandarus  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
lead,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus  ; 
who,  with  the  other  goddesses,  brought  them 
bp  with  tenderness,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
“-hem  kind  husbands,  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  crime  of  their  father,  who  was  ac¬ 
cessary  to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered 
:he  harpies  to  carry  them  away  and  deliver 
.hem  to  the  furies.  Paus.  10,  c.  30. — Homer. 
Od.  20,  v.  66. 

CamIrus  and  Camira,  a  town  ofRhodes, 
on  the  western  coast,]  which  received  its 
■a me  from  Camirus.  a  son  of  Hercules  and 


site,  called  Camiro.  vid.  Rhodus.]  Horner. 
II.  2,  v.  163. 

Camma,  a  woman  of  Galatia,  who  aveng¬ 
ed  the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetus  upon  ins 
murderer  Sinorix,  by  making  him  drink  in  a 
cup,  of  which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  marrying  him,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  their  country,  which  required  that  the 
bridegroom  and  his  bride  should  drink  out  of 
the  same  vessel-  She  escaped  by  refusing  to 
drink  on  pretence  of  illness.  Polyen.  8. 

Camosn/e,  aname  given  to  the  muses  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songs  a  can¬ 
to.  amano,  or,  according  to  Varro,  carmen. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  7. 

CampanIa,  a  country  of  Italy,  [south-east 
ofLatium;  sometimes  stvled  from  it  beauty 
and  fertility,  Regio  fd'ix.  Capua  was  tiie 
chief  town.  The  modern  name  is  Camfiagna.'] 
Strab.  5 — Cic.  dc  Leg  .dg.  c.  35  —  Justin.  20, 
c.  1, 1.  22,  c.  1.—  Plut.  3,  c.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.-- 
Pior.  1,  c.  16. 

Campe,  kept  the  100  handed  monste  rscon- 
finedin  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  assitance  against  the  Titans.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  500 — Ajiollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Campaspe,  a  beautiful  concubine  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  whom  the  king  gave  to  Apelles,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  as  he  drew  her 
picture  in  her  naked  charms.  It  is  said 
that  from  this  beauty  the  painter  copied  the 
thousand  charms  of  his  Venus  Anadymene. 
P/in.  35,  c.  10. 

Campi  DiOMfiDis.a  plain  situate  in  Apulia, 
Mart.  13,  ep.  93. 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Ro¬ 
man  youths  performed  their  exerc  ises,  and 
learnt  to  wrestle  and  box,  to  throw  the  dis¬ 
cus  hurl  the  javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive 
a  chariot,  &c.  The  public  assemblies  were 
[often]  held  there,  and  the  officer’s  of  state  cho¬ 
sen, and  audience  given  toforeign  ambassadors. 
•It  was  adorned  with  statues,  columns,  arches, 
and  porticoes,  and  its  pleasant  situation  made  it 
much  frequented.lt  was  calledMartius  because 
dedicated  to  Mars.  It  was  sometimes  called 
Tiberinus,  from  its  closeness  to  the  Tiber. 
It  was  given  to  the  Roman  people  by  a  vestal 
virgin  ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  it  by  Tar 
quin  the  Proud,  who  made  it  a  private  field, 
and  sowed  corn  in  it.  When  Tarquiri  was 
driven  from  Rome,  the  people  recovered  it, 
and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber,  the  corn 
which  had  gro  vn  there,  deeming  it  unlawful 
for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that  land. 
The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the  l  i¬ 
ver  stopped  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  collection  of  mud  became  firm 
ground,  and  formed  an  islatit],  which  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Holy  Island,  or  the  Island  of  /Escula- 
fiius.  Dead  carcasses  were  generally  burnt 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  [The  Campus  Mar  ¬ 
tins  is  the  principal  situation  of  modern 
Rome.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
use  this  term  for  any  large  plain  or  open  pla»- 
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near  a  great  city.]  Strab.  5. — Liv.  2,  c.  5, 
1.  6,  c.  20. 

CajiOlus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Sabines  and  Etrurians. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  /Eolia, 
[opposite  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Les¬ 
bos.  Off  from  it  lie  the  Arginuss  insult. 
It  is  now  Cape  Colonni.~\  Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

Can  Ace,  a  daughter  of  /Eolus  and  Ena- 
retta,  who  became  enamoured  of  her  brother 
Macareus,  by  whom  she  had  a  child,  whom 
she  exposed.  The  cries  of  the  child  disco¬ 
vered  the  mother’s  incest  ;  and  iEolus  sent 
iiis  daughter  a  sword,  and  obliged  her  to  kill 
herself.  Macareus  fled,  and  became  a  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Some  say  that  Canace 
was  ravished  by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had 
many  children,  among  whom  were  Epopeus, 
Triops,  and  Alous.  Afiollod.  1. — Hygin. 
fab.  238  and  242 — Ovid.  Heriod.  11,  Trim. 
Q,  v.  384. 

[Canaria,  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of 
islands,  called  by  the  ancients  Beats  and 
Fortunate r  insula,  and  now  Canary  Islands. 
Some  suppose  the  name  of  Canaria  derived 
from  Canis,  a  dog,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  large  dogs  that  were  found  in  the  island, 
two  of  which  were  presented  to  Juba,  king  of 
Mauretania  ;  while  others  deduce  the  original 
name  from  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians, 
who  are  said  to  have  often  sailed  from  the 
continent  to  Carne,  supposed  to  be  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  Canaria,  vid.  Fortunatx  lnsulx.1  Plin. 
5,  c.  1. 

CanXthus,  a  fountain  of  Nauplia,  where 
Juno  yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her 
infant  purity.  Paus.  2,  c.  38. 

CandAce,  a  queen  of  /Ethiopia,  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious,  that 
her  successors  always  bore  her  name.  She 
was  blind  of  one  eye.  Plin.  6,  c.  22. — Dio. 
54— Strab.  17. 

CandavIa,  [a  district  of  Macedonia, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Candavian  moun¬ 
tains,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Cam- 
buv'd  Montes,  of  Livy,  and  the  “  Canaluvii 
Montes”  of  Ptolemy.  Lucan.  6,  v.  .’31.] 

Candaules,  or  Myrsilus,  son  of  Myrsus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidx  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges,  one  of  his  ministers ;  and  the  queen 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  to 
murder  her  husband,  718  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges 
married  the  queen  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Justin.  1,  c.  7. — Ha'odot.  1,  c.  7,  Sec. — Plut. 
Sym/i. 

Canens,  a  nymph  called  also  Venilia, 
daughter  of  Janus  and  wife  of  Picus  king  of 
the  Laurentes.  When  Circe  had  changed 
her  husband  into  a  bird,  she  lamented  so 
much  that  she  pined  away  and  was  changed 
into  a  voice.  She  was  reckoned  as  a  deity 
by  the  inhabitants.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  9. 

CanephOrIa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Diana,  in  which  all  marriageable  women  of¬ 
fered  small  baskets  to  the  deitv.  and  receiv- 
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ed  the  name  of  Canejihorce,  whence  statues 
representing  women  in  that  attitude  were 
called  by  the  same  appellation.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 

Canicula  res  dies,  certain  days  in  the 
summer,  [preceding  and  ensuing  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Canicula  or  the  dog- star,  in  the 
morning.  The  ancients  believed  that  this 
star,  rising  with  the  sun,  and  joining  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  fire  of  that  luminary,  was  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  heat  which  usual¬ 
ly  prevailed  in  that  season ;  and  accordingly 
they  gave  the  name  of  dog-days,  to  about  (5 
or  8  weeks  of  the  hottest  part  of  summer. 
This  idea  originated  with  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks. 
1’he  Romans  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every 
year  to  Canicula,  at  its  rising,  to  appease  its 
rage.]  Manilius. 

CanidIus,  a  tribune,  who  proposed  a  law 
to  empower  Pompvy  to  go  only  with  two  lie- 
tors,  to  reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandri¬ 
ans.  Plut.  in  Pmfi. 

Caninefates,  [a  people  of  Germania 
Superior,  of  common  origin  with  the  Batavi, 
and  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  the  insula 
Batavorum.')  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  15. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  a  consul  with  J. 
Cxsar,  after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He 
was  eonsul  only  for  seven  hours,  because  his 
predecessor  died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
he  was  chosen  only  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  day  ;  whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance, 
as  he  had  not  slept  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  consulship.  Cic.  7,  ad  Fain.  ep.  33. — Plut. 
in  Cxs. 

Canistius,  a  Laccdxmonian  courier,  who 
ran  12  0  stadi  in  one  day.  Plin.  7,  c.  20. 

Canius,  a  poet  of  Gades,  contemporary  I 
with  Martial.  Mart.  l,ep.  62. 

Cannas,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Aufidus,  where  Annibal  conquered  the  Ro¬ 
man  consuls,  P.  /Emylius  andTerentius  Var- 
ro,  and  slaughtered  40,000  Romans,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  B.  C.  216.  The  spot  where 
this  famous  battle  was  fought  is  now  shown 
by  the  natives,  and  denominated  the  field  of 
blood.  [  The  Greek  writers,  especially  Poly¬ 
bius,  make  the  name  singular,  K*cv*.  There 
is  an  exception  to  this  however  in  the  15th 
Book,  c.  7  and  11,  where  the  plural  form  is 
used  by  Polybius-]  Liv.  22,  c.  44. — Flor.  2. 
c.  6. — Plut  in  Annib. 

CanorIcum  ostium,  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  twelve  miles  from  Alexandria, 
[Near  its  termination  is  the  lake  Madic ,  or 
Maadie,  denoting  in  Arabic,  fiassagc.  which 
is  the  remains  of  this  branch.  This  lake  has 
no  communication  with  the  Nile,  except  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  increase.  It  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  salt-water  lagoon.]  Paus.  5,  c.21. 

Canopus,  a  city  of  Egypt,  twelve  miles  | 
from  Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple 
of  Serapis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans,  | 
and  received  its  name  from  Canopus,  the  pilot  | 
of  the  vessel  of  Menelaus,  who  was  buried  in  j 
this  place.  The  inhabitants  were  dissolute, 
in  their  manners.  Virgil  bestows  upon  it  the 
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epithet  of  Pellotus,  [in  allusion  to  the  Mace¬ 
donian  conquest  of  the  country.  Near  the 
ruins  of  Canopus  is  built  the  modern  Aboukir, 
called  by  Mariners  Bekier.]  ltal.  11,  v.  433. 
—Me/a,  1,  c.  9. — Scrub.  1  — P/in.  5,  c.  31. — 

Virg.  G.  4,  v.  287. - The  pilot  of  the  ship 

Menelaus,  who  died  in  his  youth  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  Mela,  .1, 
c.  7. 

CantXbri,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people 
of  Spain,  who  [long  resisted  the  Roman  po¬ 
wer.  Their  country  answers  to  Biscay  and 
part  of  Asturias.']  Liv.  3,  v.  32 O.—Horat. 
2,  od.  5  and  11. 

Cantabria  lagus,  a  lake  [among  the 
Cantabri]  in  Spain  where  a  thunderbolt  fell, 
and  in  which  twelve  axes  were  found.  Suet, 
in  Galb.  8. 

Canthxrus,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Sicy on. 
Pans.  6,  c.  17. 

Cantium,  a  country  in  the  [south-eas¬ 
tern  extremity]  of  Britain,  now  called  Iient. 
[The  name  is  derived  from  the  British  word 
caul,  signifying  an  angle  or  corner.]  Cess. 
Belt.  G.5. 

Canuleia,  one  of  the  first  vestals  chosen, 
byNu  na.  Plut. - A  law.  vid.  Canuleius 

C.  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people 
of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310,  who  made  a  law  to 
render  it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  to  intermarry.  It  ordained  also, 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  yearly  cho¬ 
sen  from  the  plebeians.  Liv.  4,  c.  3,  &x.— 
Flor.  1,  c.  17. 

Canusium,  now  Canosa,  a  towm  of  Apu¬ 
lia,  [on  the  Aufidus,]  whither  the  Romans 
Bed  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  It  was  built 
by  Diomedes,  and  its  inhabitants  have  been 
called  bilingues .  because  they  retained  the 
language  of  their  founder,  and  likewise  adopt¬ 
ed  that  of  their  neighbours.  Horace  com¬ 
plained  of  the  grittiness  of  their  bread.  The 
wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  placp  were  in 
high  estimation.  [It  was  a  very  splendid 
city  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  afterwards  in 
consequence  of  its  wealth,  suffered  severely 
from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  The 
present  town  stands  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  citadel,  and  contains  only  about  300  hou¬ 
ses.]  Herat,  l,  Sat.  10,  v.'  30.— Mela,  2,  c. 
4. — p  in.  8,  c.  U. 

Canusius,  a  Greek  historian  under  Pto¬ 
lemy  Auletes.  Plut. 

CanutIus  1  iberIncs,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who,  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked 
Antony  when  declared  an  cnemv  to  the  state. 
His  satire  cost  him  his  life.  Pater  cut.  2,  c. 

4.  * 

CapXneus,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hippo- 
nous  and  Astinome,  husband  to  Evadne.  He 
was  so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
I  lit  ban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
I  hebes  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Some  con¬ 
tempt  provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him 
dead  with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was 
burnt  separately  from  the  others,  and  his 
wife  threw  herself  on  the  burning  pile  to 
ru’ngje  her  ashes  with  h«s.  It  is  said  that 
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/Esculapius  restored  him  to  life.  Ovid.  Met- 

9,  v.  40l — St  at.  Theb.  3,  &  c. - Hygin.  fab- 

63  and  70. — Eurifiid.  in  P/ueniss.  itf  Sufifi. 
— JEschyl.  Se/it.  ante  Theb. 

Capella,  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Cxsar.  Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  *36. _ 

Martianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury 
and  Philology,  and  in  praise  of  the  liberal 
arts.  [The  best  editions  are,  that  of  Grotius, 
L.  Bat,  1 599,  8vo.  and  that  of  Goez,  Norimb 

794,  8 vo,] 

CapEna,  a  gate  of  ancient  Rome,  [now 
the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  south-east  of  mo¬ 
dern  Rome.]  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  192. 

CapEni.  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  Feronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple. 
Virg.  JEn  7,  v.  697 — Liv.  5,  22,  &c. 

Capetus,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  26 
years.  Dhnys. 

Caphareus,  a  lofty  mountain  and  pro¬ 
montory  fin  the  south-eastern  part]  of  Eu¬ 
boea,  where  Nauplius,  king  of  the  country,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes,  slain 
by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to  be 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  [It  is  now  called 
Cafio  d’Oi-o,  and,  in  the  infancy  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  was  reckoned  very  dangerous,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  on  the 
coast.]  Virg.  JEn,  11,  v.  260, —  Ovid ,  Met. 
14,  v.  48K — Pro/icrt.  4, el.  1,  v.  115. 

Capito,  the  uncle  of  Paterculus,  who  join¬ 
ed  Agrippa  against  Crassus.  Patercul.  2,  c. 

69. - An  historian  of  Lycia,  who  wrote  an 

account  oflsauriain  eight  books - A  poet 

who  wrote  on  illustrious  men. 

CapitolIni  ludi,  games  yearly  celebrat¬ 
ed  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserv¬ 
ed  the  capital  from  the  Gauls. 

Capitolinus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  temple  on  mount  Capitolinus. - A  sur¬ 

name  of  M.  Manlius,  who,  for  his  ambition, 
was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
which  he  had  so  nobly  defended. - A  moun¬ 

tain  at  Rome,  called  also  Mons  Tarpeius 
and  Mons  Saturni.  The  capitol  was  built 

upon  it - Julius,  an  author  in  Dicclesian’s 

reign,  who  w  rote  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Gordians,  &c. 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

CapItoliujvi,  a  celebrated  temple  and  ci¬ 
tadel  at  Rome,  on  the  [Mons  Capitolinus.] 

[  The  foundations  were  laid  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,A.U.C.139.  B.C.  615,  The  walls  were 
raised  by  his  successor  Servius  Tullius,  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  it,  A.  U.  C. 
231,  B  C.53 It  was  not  however  consecra¬ 
ted  until  the  3d  year  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  This  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  consul  Horatius.  It  covered  8  acres,  was 
200  feet  broad,  and  about  21j>  long.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  parts,  a  nave  sacred  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  two  wings  or  ailes,  the  right  to  Mi¬ 
nerva,  and  the  left  to  Juno.]  The  ascent  to 
it  from  the  forum  was  by  an  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  and  richness  of  this  tern 
pie  are  almost  incredible.  AH  the  consul: 
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successively  made  donations  to  the  capitol, 
and  Augustus  bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time 
2,000  pounds  weight  of  gold.  [The  gilding 
of  the  whole  arch  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  was  undertaken  alter  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  cost,  according  to  Plutarch,  12,- 
000  talents.  T lie  gates  of  the  temple  were 
of  brass,  covered  with  large  plates  of  gold. 
The  inside  of  the  temple  was  all  of  marble.] 
It  was  adorned  with  vessels  and  shields  of 
solid  silver,  with  golden  chariots,  &c-  It  was 
burnt  [in  the  time  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  C-  670,  B. 
C.  8  ,  through  the  negligence  of  those  who 
kept  it,]  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but  died  before 
the  dedication,  which-  was  performed  by  Q. 
Catuius,  [A.  U.  C.  675.]  It  was  again  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  troubles  under  Vitellius,  [19th 
December,  A.  D.  69  ;J  and  Vespasian,  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  ruins 
at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again,  for 
the  last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and 
magnificent  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  [  A 
very  few  traces  of  it  remain.  On  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site,  stands  the  modern  Capitol, 
where  the  courts  of  justice  are  now  held.] 
When  they  first  dug  for  the  foundations,  they 
found  a  man’s  head  called  Tolius,  sound  anil 
entire  in  the  ground,  and  from  thence  drew 
an  omen  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  hill  was  from  that  circumstance 
called  Capitol. nus,  a  cajiite  Toll.  The  con¬ 
suls  and  magistrates  offered  sacrifices  there, 
when  they  first  entered  upon  their  offices, 
and  the  process  on  in  triumphs  was  always 
conducted  to  the  capitol.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
136,  1.  8,  v  347  —  f  'acit.  3.  Hist.  c.  72. — Pint, 
in  Po/ilic. — I.iv.  1,  10,  See — Plin.  33,  &c.— 
Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  40. 

Cappadocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
[bounded  on  the  north  by  Galatia  and  Pon- 
tus  ;  west  by  Phrygia;  east  bv  the  Euphrates, 
and  south  by  Cilicia.  Its  eastern  part  was 
called  Armenia  Minor.]  It  receives  its  name 
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for  want  of  money.  The  kings  of  Cappado¬ 
cia  mostly  bore  the  name  of  Ariarathes. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  39.— Plin.  6,  c.  3  — Curt. 
3  and  4. — Strab.  11  and  16. — Herodot.  l,c-  73. 
1.  5,  c.  49  —  Mela,  1,  c.  2,  1.  3,  c.  8. 

CappXdox,  a  riv  er  of  Cappadocia,  [bound¬ 
ing  it  on  the  side  of  Galatia  and  falling  into 
tire  Halys.]  Plin.  6,  c.  3. 

C apr aria,  now  Cabrera ,  a  mountain  is¬ 
land  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  [south  of  Balearis 
Major,  or  Majorca ,]  famous  for  its  goats. 
Plin.  3,  c.  6. - [One  of  the  Insults  Tor  tu¬ 

na  Ice,  or  Canaries ,  now  Camera.] 

CApreai,  now  Cajiri ,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  during  the  seven  last  years 
of  his  life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several 
medals  are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licen¬ 
tious  morals  of  the  emperor,  was  about  40 
miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by 
steearrocks.  [It  abounds  so  much  with  vari¬ 
ous  birds  of  passage, but  especially  with  quails, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishop’s  income 
arises  from  this  source.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  the  “  Bishopric  of  Quails.”  In  bad 
years  the  number  caught  is  about  12,000,  in 
good  years  it  exceeds  60,000.]  Ovid.  Met. 
15,  v.  70  . — Suet,  in  Tib. — Stat.  Sylv.  3,  v.5. 

Caprkai  Palus,  a  place  near  Rome, 
where  Romulus  disappeared.  Pint,  in  Rom. 
■Ovid.  Tu*r.  2,  v.  491. 

Capric.ornits,  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  in 
which  appear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat, 
supnosed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat 
Amalthasa,  which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk. 
Some  maintain  that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed 
himself  into  a  goat  when  frightened  at  the 
ipi'roach  of  Typhon.  When  the  sun  enters 
this  sign  it  is  the  winter  solstice,  or  the  hug¬ 
est  night  in  the  year.  [The  stars,  however, 
advanced 


having  advanced  a  whole  sign  to  the  cast, 

- j  - - -  Capricorn  is  now  rather  the  eleventh  sign  ; 

irom  the  river  Cappadox,  which  separates  and  it  is  at  the  sun’s  entrance  into  Sagittarius, 

it  from  Ga'atia,  [or,  according  to  Herodian, 1 — *■  > - -  - — 

from  Cappadocus  the  founder  of  this  king¬ 
dom.]  I  he  inhabitants  were,  called  Sy¬ 
rians  and  Leuco-fyriaus  by  the  Greeks. 

I  hey  were  of  a  dull  and  submissive  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  addicted  to  every  vice,  according  to 
the  ancients,  who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram 
against  them. 

Viper  a  Ca/i/iadocem  nocitura  momordit  ;  at 
ilia  Gustato  fieriit  sanguine  Cafi/iadocis. 

W  hen  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and 
independence  by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it, 


atia,  [or,  according  to  Herodian,  that  the  solst-ce  happens  :  though  the  an- 
r  1  r  '  'cient  manner  of  speaking  is  still  retained.] 
Manil.  2  and  4 — Herat..  2,  od.  17,  v.  19. — 
Hygin,  fab,  196,  P.  A.  2,  c.  28. 

Caprificialis,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan, 
on  which  the  Athenians  offered  him  money, 
Plin.  11,  c  15 

C  apripIsdes,  a  surname  of  Pan,  the  Fauni, 
and  the  Satyrs,  from  their  having  goat  s  feet. 

Caprotina,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  July,  In  honour  of  Juno,  at  which  women 
.  ,  only  officiated.  ( vid.  Philotis.  )  Varro.  de 

and  begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received!/,.  L .  5. 

Ariobarzanes.  It  was  some  time  after  go-j  Capsa,  a  town  of  Libya,  [in  the  district  of 
verned  by  a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  theiByzacium,  north  of  the  Palus  Tritonis;]  sur- 
ancients  have  ridiculed  this  country  for  the1  rounded  bv  vast  deserts.  [Here  Jugurtha 
unfruitfulness  of  its  soil,  and  the  manners  of] kept  his  treasures.  It  was  surprised  by 
its  in  Habitants,  yet  it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  j  Marius,  and  destroyed  in  the  war  of  Cxsar 

was  afterwards  re- 
P/or.  3,  c.  1  .—Sail. 


the  geographer  Strabo,  St,  Bazil,  and  Gre-jtfkl  Mctcllus  Scipio.  It 
gory  Nazianzen,  among  other  illustrious  cha-  built  and  is  now  Gifsa.  1 

o'lirtouL'  l  .  —  ..f  tL:  _  ■  J  n  .i;  r. 


meters.  The  horses  of  this  country  were  in 
[the  highest  esteem  for  their  shape  and  swift- i 


Bell.  Jug. 

Ca  pc  a,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  in  Italy, 


ness,]  and  with  these  they  paid  their  tributes  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Capys. 
1  o  the  king  of  Persia,  while  under  his  nower.  ;the  father,  or  rather  the  companion  of  An 
150 
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ciiises.  This  city  was  very  ancient,  and  so 
opulent  that  it  even  rivalled  Rome,  and  was 
called  altera  Roma.  The  soldiers  of  Anni- 
bal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannx,  were  enervat¬ 
ed  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  which  pow¬ 
erfully  prevailed  in  this  voluptuous  city  and 
under  a  soft  climate.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  14 
—  Liv.  4,  7,  8,  Sec. — Paterc.  1,  c.  7,  1.  2,  c. 
44. — Flor.  1,  c.;16. — Cic.  in  Philiji  12,  c.  3. — 
Plut.  in  jinn. 

Capys,  a  Trojan  who  came  with  Aeneas 
into  Italy,  and  tounded  Capua.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  against  the  advice  of  Thy moe 
tes,  wished  to  destroy  the  wooden  hors 


which  proved  the  destruction  of  1  roy.  Firg  tney  seized  the  neighbouring  islands  oi  the 
jEn.  10.  v.  143. —  —A  son  of  Assaracus  by  a  riEgean  sea.  These  islands  were  conquered 


daughter  of  the  Simois. 
Anchises  by  Themis, 


He  was  father  of 
Ovid  Fast-  4,  v 


Capys  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reign- 
ed  twenty-eight  years.  Dionys  Hal.  Fire-, 
JEn.  6,  v.  768. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Calir 
hoe,  daughter  of  the  Mxander.  Caria 
received  its  name  from  him.  Herodot.  1  c 
1 71. 

CarXcalla.  vid.  Antoninus. 

Caracates,  a  people  of  [Germania  Pri- 
ma,  in  BelgicGaul.  Theircountry  answers 
now  to  the  diocese  of  Man-net.] 

CaractAcus,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  con¬ 
quered  bv  [Ostorius  Scapula,]  an  officer  of 
Claudius  Cxsar,  A.  D.  47,  [and  brought  to 
Rome.  He  was  pardoned  by  Claudius, 
who  was  struck  with  admiration  of  his  man¬ 
ly  endurance  of  misfortune  ]  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
c.  33  and  37. 

CarAlis,  (ores,  ium) ,  the  chief  city  of 
Sardinia,  [now  Cagliari .]  Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

Carambis,  now  Karempi ,  a  promontory 
of  Paphlagonia.  Mela,  i,  c.  19. 

CarXnus,  one  of  the  Heracnaafc,  the  first 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  B.  C.  814.  He  took  iEciessa,  and 
reigned  twenty -eight  years,  which  he  spent 
In  establishing  and  strengthening  the  govern¬ 
ment  ofhis newly  founded  kingdom.  He  was 

succeeded  by  Perdiccas.  Justin.  7,  c.  < . _ 

Paterc.  1,  c.  6. 

Carausius,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,  A.  D.  293. 

Carbo,  a  Roman  who  embraced  the  par¬ 
ty  of  Marius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cinna 
succeeded  to  the  government.  He  was  kill 
ed  in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order 
of  Pompey.  Fat.  Max.  c.  13. 

Carch£dOiN,  the  Greek  name  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

CarcInus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Agrigentum, 
in  the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  wrote 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  Diod.  3. 

CarcInus,  a  constellation,  the  same  as 
Cancer.  Lucan.  9,  v.  336. 

CardIa,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  [at  the  top  of  the  Sinus  Me'lanis.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  when  he  found¬ 
ed  Lysimachia  a  little  south  of  it.  It  derived 
;-s  name  from  being  built  in  the  form  of  a 
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heart.  It  was  also  called  Hexam ilium,  be¬ 
cause  the  isthmus  is  here  about  6  miles 
across.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
Hexamili. ]  P/in  4,  c.  11. 

CardOchi,  a  warlike  nation  [in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Assyria,  inhabiting  the  moun¬ 
tains.  They  were  of  Scythian  origin,  and 
the  progenitors,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  mo- 
den.  Curds,  vid.  Assyria.  Diod.  14. 

Cares,  a  nation  which  inhabited  Caria, 
and  thought  themselves  the  original  posses¬ 
sors  of  that  country.  They  became  sc  pow¬ 
erful  that  their  country  was  not  sufficently 
extensive  to  contain  them  all  ;  upon  which 


by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  [and  the  Cretans 
dislodged,  according  to  Thucydides :  but  He¬ 
rodotus  states,  that  they  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  possession  on  condition  of  furnishing 
his  fleet  with  a  certain  number  of  vessels.] 
Nileus,  son  of  Codrus,  invaded  theircountry, 
and  slaughtered  many  of  the  i.. habitants, 
[and  many  other  colonies  of  Greeks  came 
in  succession,  who  drove  the  original  inha¬ 
bitants  to  the  mountains.]  In  this  calamity, 
the  Canans,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  en¬ 
emies,  [ana  reduced  to  poverty,  constructed 
vessels,]  ana  soon  after,  made  themselves  ter¬ 
rible  by  sea.  They  were  anciently  called 
Leleges.  Herodot.  1,  c.  146  ana  F7\.—Paus. 
i,  c.  40. — Strut-.  i3. —  Curt.  6,  c.  3. — Justin. 
13,  c.  4. —  Firg.  JEn.  8,  v.  725 . 

Caria,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  [south 
of  Ly dia.  it  was  tor  some  time  called  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  because  the  Phoenicians  haa  considerable 
establishments  in  it;  and  afterwards  took  the 
name  ol  (J-aria  trum  Oar,  one  of  its  ancient 
Kings.  It  comprehended  the  small  district 
of  Doris,  to  the  scuth-tvest,  while  in  the 
south,  the  Rnodians  possessed  a  part  called 
Pcrcea.J  vid.  Cares. 

Cariate,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Al¬ 
exander  imprisoned  Calisthenes.  [It  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander.] 

Carilla,  a  town  ol  the  Piceni,  destroyed 
by  Aninbal,  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome. 
Sit.  Ital.  8. 

Carina;,  [a  street  of  Rome,  where  Cice¬ 
ro,  Pompey,  and  others  of  the  principal  Ro¬ 
mans  dwelt.  It  was  curved  at  the  top  like 
the  keel  of  a  ship,  whence  the  name.  The 
Romans  appued  the  name  of  Cari-.a  to  all 
buildings  m  the  form  of  a  ship’s  keel  as  the 
moderns  give  the  name  nave  to  the  middle 
or  principal  vault  of  Gothic  churches,  because 
it  has  that  ligurc.j  Firg.  JEn.  b,  v.  361.— .flo¬ 
ra*.  1,  ep.  7 

CarInus,  (M.  Aurelius)  a  Roman  who 
succeeded  his  father  Cams  as  emperor.  He 
was  famous fcr.his  debaucheries  and  cruelties. 
Di  ciesian,  [elected  emperor  of  the  Roman 
army  assembled  at  Chalcedon,  encountered 
him  near  the  Danube.  The  conflict  however 
would  probably  have  terminated  in  favour  of 
Carious,  had  he  not  in  the  heat  of  battle  been 
stabbed  by  one  of  his  own  tribunes,  whose 
wife  he  had  seduced.] 
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CarisiXcum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
Cressy. 

CarmanIa,  [a  country  of  Asia,  between 
Persia  and  India,  now  Kerman.  Its  capital 
was  Carmania  or  Kerman ,  south-east  of  Per- 
sepolis.]  .Arrian. — Pan.  6,  c.  23. 

Carm£lus,  a  god  [of  the  Syrians  who 
dwelt  near  Mount  Carmel-  He  had  an  al¬ 
tar,  but  no  temple.  According  to  Tacitus, 
a  priest  of  this  deity  predicted  to  Vespasian, 
that  he  would  be  emperor.]  Tacit.  Hint.  2,  c. 
78. — Sueton.  Fes/i.  5. 

Cakmenta  and  Carmektis,  a  prophet¬ 
ess  ot  Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with 
whom  site  came  to  Italy,  and  wa-  received 
by  king  Faunus,  about  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Her  name  was  JYicostrata,  and 
she  received  that  of  Carmentis  from  the 
wildness  of  her  looks,  when  giving  oracles, 
as  if  carens  mentis.  She  was  the  oracle  of 
the  people  of  Italy  during  her  life,  and  after 
death  she  received  divine  honours.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the  Greeks  offered 
her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of  Themis 
Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  467,  1.  6,  v.  530. — Plut.  in 
JRomul. —  Firg.  JEn.  8,  v.  339. — Lro.  •,  c.  47. 

CarmentAles,  festivals  at  Rome  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Carmenta,  celebrated  the  I  ltii  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the 
capitol.  This  goddess  was  entreated  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Roman  matrons  prolific,  and  their  la¬ 
bours  easy.  Liv.  1,  c.  7. 

Carmentalis  Porte,  one  of  tha gates  of 
Rome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Scelerata ,  because 
the  Fabii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that 
fatal  expedition  where  they  perished.  Firg 
TEn.  8,  v.  338. 

Carna  and  Cardinea,  a  goddess  at  Rome 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the 
entrails  and  secret  parts  of  the  human  body. 
She  was  originally  a  nymph  called  Grane, 
whom  Janus  ravished,  and  for  the  injury,  he 
gave  her  the  power  of  presiding  over  the  ex 
tenor  of  houses,  and  of  removing  all  noxious 
birds  from  the  doors.  The  Romans  offered 
her  beans,  bacon,  and  vegetables,  to  represent 
the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors.  Ovid  Fast. 
6,  v.  101,  8cc. 

CarneAdes,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  founder  of  a,  sect  called  the  third  or 
new  academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him 
with  Diogenes  the  stoic,  and  Critolaus  the 
peripatetic,  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C. 
135.  'Flie  Roman  youth  were  extremely  fon*  i 
of  the  company  of  these  learned  philoso¬ 
phers;  and  when  Carneades,  in  a  speech, 
had  given  an  accurate  and  judicious  disserta¬ 
tion  upon  justice,  and  in  another  speech  con¬ 
futed  all  the  arguments  he  had  advanced, 
and  apparently  given  no  existence  to  the  vir¬ 
tue  he  had  so  much  commended;  a  report 
prevailed  all  over  Rome,  that  a  Grecian  was 
come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words 
the  rising  generation,  that  they  forgot  their 
usual  amusements,  and  ran  inad  after  ph  lo- 
sopby.  When  this  reached  the  cars  of  Cato 
the  censor,  he  gave  immediate  audience 
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the  Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  anti 
dismissed  them  in  haste,  expressing  his  ap 
prehension  of  their  corrupting  the  opinions  of 
the  Roman  people,  whose  only  profession,  he 
sternly  observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Car¬ 
neades  denied  that  any  thing  could  be  per¬ 
ceived  or  understood  in  the  world,  and  he 
was  the  first  who  introduced  an  universal  sus¬ 
pension  of  assent.  He  died  in  the  90th  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C.  128.  Cic.  ad.  Attic.  12,  ep. 
23.  de  Orat.  i  and  2  — Piin.  7,  c.  30. — Lac- 
tantias  5,  c.  14. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  8. 

Carneia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at 
Sparta,  where  it  was  instituted,  about  67  a  B. 
C.  in  honour  of  Apollo  surnamed  Carneus. 

Ic  lasted  nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  living  in  camps  among  the 
ancients. 

CarnOtes  a  people  of  Gaul,  [south-west 
of  the  Parisii.  Their  capital  was  Autricum, 
afterwards  called  Carnutes,  and  now  Char¬ 
tres.']  Cces.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  4. 

[CarpAtes,  along  chain  of  mountains,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Dacia,  called  also  Alpes 
Bastarnicce,  now  Mount  Krafiack.] 

CarpAthus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called 
Scar/ianto.  It  has  given  its  n.-me  to  a  part 
of  the  neighbouring  sea,  thence  called  the 
Carpathian  sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete. 
Carpathus  was  at  first  inhabited  by  some 
Cretan  soldiers  of  Minos.  It  was  20  miles 
in  circumference,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  capital  cities.  Plin. 
4,  c.  12. — Hcrodot.  3,  c.  45. — Diod.o. — Strab. 

•  0. 

Carpophora,  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Pro¬ 
serpine  in  Tegea.  Pans.  8,  c.  53. 

Carr-e  and  Carhh^;,  a  town  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  near  which  Crassus  was  killed.  [It 
lay  to  the  south-east  of  Edessa,  and  was  a 
very  ancient  city.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Charran  of  Scrpture,  whence  Abraham  de¬ 
parted  for  the  land  of  Canaan.]  Lucan.  l,v. 
105. — Plin.  5,  c.  1 4. 

Carrinates  Secundus,  a  poor  but  in¬ 
genious  rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expressions, 
especially  against  tv  rannical  power,  exposed 
him  to  Caligula’s  resentment,  who  banished  j 
him.  Juv.  7,  v.  205. 

Carseoli,  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  at  the  west  j 
of  the  lake  Fucinus.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  683.  ! 

Carteia,  a  town  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Calpe.  [Its  position  has  given  rise 
to  much  dispute.  It  does  not  appear  howev¬ 
er  to  have  been  the  same  with  Calpe.  D’An- 
ville  locates  it  at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf 
which  the  mountain  of  Calpe  covers  on  the 
east;  but  Manncrt,  more  correctly,  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  strait  below  Atgesiras.] 

Cartkna,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  [Cacsari- 
ensis,]  now  Tene~ ,  on  the  shores  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean. 

Carthaca,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cea, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Cnrtheius.  Ovid.  Mo' . 

7,  v.  368 
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C ARTHAGiNf en s e s,  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthage,  a  rich  and  commercial  nation,  vid. 
Carthago. 

Carthago,  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa, 
the  rival  of  Rome,  and  long  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  mistress  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia.  The  precise  time  of  its  foundation 
is  unknown,  yet  most  writers  seem  to  agree 
that  it  was  first  built  by  Dido,  about  869 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  or,  according 
to  others,  72,  or  93  years  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Rome.  [ vid .  Byrsa.]  This  city  and 
republic  flourished  for  737  years,  and  the 
time  ot  its  greatest  glory  was  under  Annibal 
and  Amilcar.  During  the  first  Punic  war, 
it  contained  no  less  than  7 00,000  inhabitants. 
It  maintained  three  famous  wars  against 
Rome,  called  the  Punic  wars,  {vid  Punicum 
Bellum)  in  the  third  of  which  Carthage  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Scipio,  the  second  Afri- 
canus,  B.  C.  147,  and  only  5000  persons  were 
found  within  the  walls  It  was  24  miles  in 
circumference,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Romans,  it  burned  incessantly  during  17 
days.  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
Utica  became  powerful,  and  the  Romans 
thought  themselves  secure;  and  as  they  had 
no  rival  to  dispute  with  them  in  the  field,  they 
fell  into  indolence  and  inactivity.  Cxsar 
planted  a  small  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Car¬ 
thage.  Augustus  sent  there  3000  men,  [and 
built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  the  spot 
on  which  ancient  Carthage  stood,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  ill  effects  of  the  imprecations  which 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Romans  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  against  those  who 
should  rebuild  it.]  Adrian,  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  rebuilt  part 
ot  it,  which  he  called  Adrianopolii.  Car¬ 
thage  was  conquered  from  the  Romans,  by 
the  arms  of  Genseric,  A.  D.  439;  and  it  was 
for  more  than  a  century,  the  seat  of  the  Van¬ 
dal  empire  in  Africa,  [It  was  at  last  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  Saracens,  under  the  Caliphat  of  Ab¬ 
del  Melek,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury.  According  to  Livy,  Carthage  was  12 
miles  from  Tunetum  or  Tunis ,  a  distance 
which  still  subsists  between  that  city  and  a 
fragment  of  the  western  wall  of  Carthage.] 
The  Carthaginians  were  governed  as  a  re¬ 
public,  and  had  two  persons  yearly  chosen 
among  them  with  regal  authority.  They 
were  very  superstitious,  and  generally  offered 
human  victims  to  their  gods ;  an  unnatural 
custom,  which  their  allies  wished  them  to  a- 
bolish,  but  in  vain.  They  bore  the  character 
of  a  faithless  and  treacherous  people,  and  the 
proverb  Tunica  Jides  is  well  known.  [The 
Greeks  called  Carthage,  and  the 

Carthaginians,  Thename  of  Car¬ 

thage  was  in  Punic,  Caithada,  or  the  new 
city.  A  specimen  of  the  Carthaginian  lan 
guage,  with  a  translation  by  Bochart,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus.  Act.  5,  Seen. 
1.]  Strab.  1  .—  Firg.  JEn.  1,  &c .—Mela,  1, 
See. — Ptol.  4. — Justin — Liv.  4,  See. — Paterc. 

1  and  2. — Pint,  in  Annib.  Sec. — Cic. No¬ 
va,  a  town  built  in  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  the 
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Mediterranean,  by  Asdrubal,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  general  It  was  taken  by  Scipio,  when 
Hanno  surrendered  himself  after  a  heavy 
loss.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Carthagena. 

Polyb.  i0. — Liv.  26,  c.  43,  8cc _ Sit.  15,  v. 

220,  Sec. - A  daughter  of  Hercules. 

Carvilius  Spurius,  a  Roman  who  made 
a  large  image  of  the  breastplates  taken  from 
the  Samnites,  and  placed  it  in  the  capitol. 
Plin.  34,  c.  7. - The  first  Roman  who  di¬ 

vorced  his  wife  during  the  space  of  above 
600  years.  This  was  for  barrenness,  B.C. 
231.  Dionys.  Hal ■  2. —  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  1. 

Carus,  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  gene¬ 
ral  ;  he  conqueredthe  Samaritans,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  Persian  war,  which  his  predecessor 
had  commenced.  He  reigned  two  years,  and 
died  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  as  he  was  go¬ 
ing  on  an  expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D. 
283.  He  made  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and 
Numerianus,  Cxsars;  and  as  his  many  vir¬ 
tues  had  promised  the  Romans  happiness,  he 
was  made  a  god  after  death.  Eutrofi. 

Carta,  a  town  of  Arcadia. - A  city  of 

Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a  festival 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  Caryatis. 
It  was  then  usual  for  virgins  to  meet  at  the 
celebration,  and  join  in  a  certain  dance,  said 
to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Castor  and 
Pollux.  When  Greece  was  invaded  by  Xer¬ 
xes,  the  Laconians  did  not  appear  before  the 
enemy,  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  goddess, 
by  not  celebrating  her  festival.  At  that  time 
the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual  place, 
and  sang  pastorals  called  Bsux&a/s-^oi.  from 
BeviiOAct  a  neat-herd.  From  this  circumstance 
some  suppose  that  bucolics  originated.  Stat. 
4.  Theb.  225. 

Caryanda,  a  town  and  island  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  now  Karacoion. 

CaryatjE,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  [It  is 
said  that  they  joined  the  Persians  upon  their 
invading  Greece,  and  that,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  invaders,  the  Greeks  made  war  upon 
the  Caryatx,  took  their  city,  slew  all  the 
males,  carried  the  women  into  slavery,  and 
decreed  by  way  of  ignominy,  that  their  im¬ 
ages  should  be  used  as  supporters  for  public 
edifices.  Hence  the  Caryatides  of  ancient 
architecture.  No  trace  of  this  story  howev¬ 
er  is  to  be  found  in  any  Greek  historian,  and 
no  small  argument  against  its  credibility  may 
be  deduced  from  the  situation  of  the  Carya- 
tx,  within  tire  Peloponnesus.  A  writer  in  the 
Museum  Criticum,  (Vol.  2.  p.  402,)  suggests, 
that  these  figures  were  so  called  from  their 
resembling  the  statue  of  a§t ^ic  K*§v*Titc,  or 
the  Laconian  virgins,  who  celebrated  their  an¬ 
nual  dance  in  her  temple  ;  and  he  refers  to 
Pans.  3,  c.  10. — Lucian.  Salt.  10. — Plut.  Fit. 
Art  ax.) 

Carystus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south 
of  Euboea,  still  in  existence,  famous  for  [the 
quarries  of  marble  found  in  Mount  Ocha, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  which  range 
it  was  situated.  It  is  now  Car  is  to.]  Stat.  2, 
Sylv.  2,  v.  93. — Martial.  9,  ep.  76. 
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CASCA,one  of  Caesar’s  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.  Pint,  in  Cas. 

Cascellius  Aulus,  a  lawyer  of  great 
merit  m  the  Augustan  age.  Horut.  Art.  Po¬ 
et.  371. 

CasilInum,  a  town  of  Campania.  When 
it  was  besieged  by  Annibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 
20  denarii.  The  place  was  defended  by  540 
or  570  natives  Gf  Prseneste,  who,  when  half 
their  number  had  perished  either  bv  war  or 
famine,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  [Mo¬ 
dern  Capua  is  built  upon  its  site.  vid.  Ca¬ 
pua.]  Liv.  23.  c.  19. — Strab.  5. — Cic.  de 
Jnv.  2,  c  57. — Ptin.  3,  c.  5. 

Casius,  a  mountain  [between  Pelusium 
and  Rhinocorura,]  where  Pompey’s  tomb  was 
raised  bv  Adrian.  Jupiter,  surnamed  Ca¬ 
sius,  had  a  temple  there.  Lucan.  8,  v.  258. 

- Another  In  Syria,  [below  Antiochia.  It 

is  a  very  lofty  mountain.  Pliny,  in  a  style  of 
exaggeration,  asserts  that  at  the  4th  watch, 
(3  o’clock  A.  M.)  the  rising  sun  could  be 
seen  from  its  top,  while  the  base  was  envelop¬ 
ed  in  darkness.]  Piin.5,  c.  22. — Mela,  1  and 
3. 

Caspian  Porta;,  [strongly  fortified  passes 
between  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  defended  by  the  kings  of  Persia 
with  a  mole,  double  walls,  and  doors  of  iron. 
The  strong  city  ot  Derbend,  stands  at  presen 
near  this  spot.  The  pass  is  now  styled,  Ta- 
tart-ofia  or  the  Tartar-Gates.]  Diod.  1. — 
P/in.  5,  c.  27,  1.  6,  c,  13. 

Caspxi,  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea.  Such  as  had  lived  beyond  their  70th 
year  were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs 
were  remarkable  for  their  fierceness.  Hero- 
dot.  3,  c.  92,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  92,  &c.— C.  JVep.  14, 
c.  8. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  798. 

Caspium  mare,  or  Hyrcanum,  a  large 
sea  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  com¬ 
munication  with  other  seas,  and  lies  between 
the  Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the 
uorth  of  Partlna,  receiving  in  its  capacious 
bed  the  tribute  of  several  large  rivet's.  An¬ 
cient  authors  assure  us,  that  it  produced  enor¬ 
mous  serpents  and  fishes,  different  in  colour 
and  kind  front  those  of  all  other  waters 
[T  he  south-eastern  part  was  termed  Mare 
Hyrcanum,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  sea.  The  Tartars  call  it 
Akdinghis,  or  the  White  Sea;  by  the  Geor¬ 
gians  it  is  termed  the  Kurts/ienskian  Sea  ; 
while  the  Persians  denominate  it  Gurscn, 
front  the  old  Persian  capital  Gurgan,  which 
stood  near  it.  It  is  646  miles  long  front  north 
to  south,  and  265  in  its  greatest  breadth;  and 
though  it  receives  several  large  rivers,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Volga,  the  ancient  Rha,  the  long¬ 
est  river  in  Europe,  it  has  no  outlet.  This 
sea  has  been  observed  notwithstanding  to  re¬ 
main  constantly  full,  which  is  owing  perhaps 
to  the  porous  quality  of  its  bottom.]  There 
are  uo  tides  in  it,  and  on  account  of  its  nu¬ 
merous  shoals  it  is  navigable  to  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  only  nine  or  ten  feet  water.  It  has  strong 
currents,  and  like  inland  seas,  is  liable  to  vio¬ 
lent  storms.  Some  navigators  examined  it  in 
1.54 
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1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  after 
the  labour  of  three  years,  a  map  of  its  ex¬ 
tent  was  published.  Its  waters  are  describ¬ 
ed  as  brackish,  and  not  impregnated  with 
salt  so  much  as  the  wide  ocean.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  202,  8cc. — Curt.  3,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  4,  ..  7,  c.  3. 
— Strab.  11. — -Meta,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c.  5  and  6. 
—Plin.  6,  c.  i3 — Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  50 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Macedonia  after  his  father’s 
death,  where  he  reigned  for  18  years.  He 
married  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  to  strengthen  himself  on  his  throne. 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished 
to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alex¬ 
ander’s  young  children ;  and  therefore  she  des¬ 
troyed  the  relations  of  Cassander,  who  be¬ 
sieged  her  in  the  town  of  Pydna,  and  put 
her  to  death.  Roxane,  with  her  son  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Barsena  the  mother  of  Hercules, 
both  wives  of  Alexander,  shared  the  fate  of 
Olympias  with  their  children.  Antigonus, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  upon  friendly 
terms  with  Cassander,  declared  war  against 
him  ;  and  Cassander,  to  make  himself  equal 
with  his  adversary,  made  a  league  with  Ly- 
simachus  and  Seleucus,  and  obtained  a  me¬ 
morable  victory  at  Ipsus,  B,  C,  301.  He 
died  three  >  ears  after  this  victory,  of  a  drop¬ 
sy.  His  son  Antipater  killed  his  mother,  and 
for  this  unnatural  murder  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to 
strengthen  himself,  invited  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  from  Asia.  Demttrius 
took  advantage  of  the  invitation,  and  put  to 
death  Alexander,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Pans.  1,  c.  25. — Diod  19. — 
Justin.  1 2,  13,  &c. 

Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam  and  He¬ 
cuba,  was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might 
require,  if  she  would  gratify  his  passion. 
She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futurity  ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  it,  she  re¬ 
fused  to  perform  her  promise,  and  slighted 
Apollo.  The  god,  in  his  disappointment, 
wetted  her  lips  with  his  tongue,  and  by  this 
action  effected  that  no  credit  or  reliance 
should  ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions, 
however  true  or  faithful  they  might  be. 
Some  maintain  that  she  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  with  her  brother  Helenus,  by  being 
placed  wheu  young  one  night  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  where  serpents  were  found  wreathed 
round  their  bodies,  and  licking  their  ears, 
which  circumstance  gave  them  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  futurity.  She  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she  was  even  con¬ 
fined,  and  her  predictions  were  disregarded, 
She  was  courted  by  many  princes  during  the 
Trojan  war.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
where  Ajax  found  her,  and  offered  her  vio¬ 
lence,  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  at  the  foot 
of  Minerva’s  statue.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena¬ 
moured  of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly 
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Foretold  to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that 
awaited  his  return  ;  bnt  he  gave  no  credit  to 
her,  and  was  assassinated  by  his  wife  Cly- 
temnestra.  Cassandra  shared  his  fate,  and 
saw  all  her  prophecies  but  too  truly  fulfilled. 
vid.  Agamemnon.  JEschyl.  in  Again. — Ho¬ 
mer,  II.  13,  v.  363.  Od.  i. — Hygin.  fab.  117. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  246,  8cc. —  Q.  Calab ,  13,  v. 
421. — Euri/i.  in  Troad. — Paus.  1,  c.  6,  1.  3, 
c.  19. 

CassandrIa,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  in  Macedonia,  called  also  Potidxa. 
Paus.  c.  23.  [ vid .  Potidxa.J 

Cassia  lex  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Lon 
ginus,  A.  U.  C.  649.  3y  it  no  man,  condemn¬ 
ed  [by  the  people,]  was  permitted  to  enter 

the  senate- house. - Another  enacted  by  C. 

Cassius,  the  pretor,  about  supplying  the  sen¬ 
ate. — Another,  that  the  people  should  vote 
by  ballot. — [Another,  vid.  Terentia  lex.] 

Cassiodorus,  a  writer  in  the  6th  century. 

He  died  A.  D.  562,  at  the  age  of  93. - His 

works  were  edited  by  Chandler,  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1722. 

Cassiope  and  Cassiopea,  married  Ce- 
pheus,  ,ng  of  /Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had 
Andromeda.  She  boasted  herself  to  be  fair¬ 
er  than  the  Nereides  ;  upon  which,  Neptune, 
at  the  request  of  these  despised  nymphs, 
punished  the  insolence  of  Cassiope,  and  sent 
a  huge  sea  monster  to  ravage  /Ethiopia. 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  could  be  appeased 
only  by  exposing  Andromeda,  whom  Cassi¬ 
ope  tenderly  loved,  to  the  fury  of  the  sea- mon¬ 
ster  ;  and  just  as  she  was  going  to  be  devour¬ 
ed,  Perseus  delivered  her.  vid.  Andromeda. 
Cassiope  was  made  a  southern  constellation, 
consisting  of  13  stars,  called  Cassiope.  Cir. 
de  A/at.  D.  2,  c.  43. — Ajiollod.  2,  c.  4. —  Ovid. 
Met-  4,  v.  738. — Hygin  fab.  64. — Propert.  1, 
el.  17,  v.  3  — Manillas ,  1. - A  city  pf  Epi¬ 
rus  near  Thesprotia. - Another  in  the  is¬ 

land  of  Corcyra.  Phn.  4,  c.  12. 

Cassiterides,  islands  in  the  western 
ocean,  where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be 
the  Scilly  islands,  the  Hand’s  end ,  and  Lizard 
point ,  of  the  moderns.  [The  term  Cassiter- 
des  included  as  first  Great  Britain.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  K/a-o-iTugcc, 
tin.']  Plin.  4,  c  22. 

Cassivelaunus,  a  Briton  invested  with 
sovereign  authority  when  J.  Cxsar  made  a 
descent  upon  Britain.  Cuts,  Bell.  G,  5,  c. 
19,  See. 

C.  Cassius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
made  himself  known  by  being  first  quxstor 
to  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia, 
from  which  he  extricated  himself  with  un 
common  address.  He  followed  the  interest  of 
Pompey;  and  when  Cxsar  had  obtained  the 
victory  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Cassius  was 
one  of  those  who  owed  their  life  to  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  conqueror.  He  married  Junia  the 
sister  of  Brutus,  and  with  him  he  resolved  to 
murder  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  life,  on  account  of  his.oppressive  ambition  ; 
and  before  he  stabbed  Csesar,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  statue  of  Pompey,  who  had  fal- 
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len  by  the  ambition  of  him  he  was  going  to 
assassinate.  When  the  provinces  were  divid¬ 
ed  among  Cxsar’s  murderers,  Cassius  re¬ 
ceived  Africa;  and  when  his  party  had  lost 
ground  at  Rome,  by  the  superior  influence  ot 
Augustus  and  M.  Antony,  he  retired  to  Phi¬ 
lippi,  with  his  friend  Brutus  and  their  adhe¬ 
rents.  In  a  battle  that  was  fought  there,  the 
wing  which  Cassius  commanded  was  defeated, 
and  his  camp  was  plundered.  In  this  unsuc¬ 
cessful  moment  he  suddenly  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  recovering  his  losses,  and  concluded  that 
Brutus  was  conquered  and  ruined  as  well  as 
hi  nself.  Fearful  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed-men  to  run 
him  through,  and  he  perished  by  that  very 
sword  which  had  given  wounds  to  Cxsar. 
His  body  was  honoured  wth  a  magnificent 
funeral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  declared 
over  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  If  he  was  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are  still 
extant  among  Cicero’s  epistles.  He  was  a 
strict  follower  of  the  doctrine  of  Eificurus. 
He  was  often  too  rash  and  too  violent,  and 
many  of  the  wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  advice  of 
Cassius.  He  is  allowed  by  Paterculus  to 
have  been  a  better  commander  than  Brutus, 
though  a  less  sincere  friend.  The  day  after 
Ctesar’s  murder  he  dined  at  the  house  of  An¬ 
tony,  who  asked  him  whether  he  had  then  a 
dagger  concealed  in  his  bosom  ;  yes,  replied 
he,  if  you  aspire  to  tyranny.  Sueton.in  Ctzs. 
C y  Aug. — Plut-  in  Brut,  td  Cces. — Paterc.  2. 

c.  46. — Bio.  40. - A  tribune  of  the  people, 

who  made  many  laws  tending  to  dimiirsh  the 
influenc  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  was  com¬ 
petitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consulship. - A 

poet  of  Parma,  of  great  genius.  He  was 
killed  by  Varus  by  order  of  Augustus,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  his  satirical  writings. 
His  fragments  of  Orpheus  were  found  and 
edited  some  time  after  by  the  poet  Statius. 

Horat.  1,  sat.  19,  v.  6:. - Spurius,  a  Koman, 

put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  ty¬ 
ranny,  after  he  had  been  three  times  consul, 
B.  C.  485.  Died.  11. —  Pal.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

- A  consul  to  whom  Tiberius  married 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Sue  ton.  in 
Cal.  c.  57. — —A  lawyer  whom  Nero  put  to 
death  because  he  bore  the  name  of  J.Cssar’s 

murde.  er.  Suet,  in  Arer.  37. - L.  Henina, 

the  most  ancient  writer  of  annals  at  Rome. 

He  lived  A.  LT.  C.  608 - Lucius,  a  Roman 

lawyer,  whose  severity  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  has  rendered  the  words  Cassiani  judiees 
applicable  to  rigid  judges,  tic.  pro  Rose.  c. 

0. - Longinus,  a  critic,  vid.  Longinus. - 

M.  Scxva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour  in 
Cxsar’s  army  Val  Max.  3,  c-  2. - An  of¬ 

ficer  under  Aurelius,  madq  emperor  by  his 
soldiers,  and  murdered  three  months  after. — 
Felix,  a  physician  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who 

wrote  on  animals. - Severus,  an  orator  who 

wrote  a  severe  treatise  on  illustrious  men  and 
women.  He  died  in  exile,  in  his  2oth  year. 
vid.  Severus.  The  family  oftheCassit  branch- 
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ed  into  the  surname  of  Longinus,  Viscellinus, 
Brutus,  &c. 

CastabXla  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
[placed  by  D’Anvilie  north-west  of  Issus. 
Ptolemy,  however,  whom  Mannert  follows, 

locates  it  cast  of  Anazarbus - Another  in 

Cappadocia,  north-east  of  Cybistra.] 

Castalius  fons,  or  Castalia,  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses.  The 
■waters  of  this  fountain  were  cool  and  excellent, 
and  they  had  the  power  of  inspiring  those  that 
drank  of  them  with  the  true  fire  of  poetry. 
The  muses  have  received  the  surname  of  Cas- 

talidesfrom  this  fountain. - [Another  inSy- 

ria,  near  Daphne  The  waters  of  this  fountain 
were  believed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  futurity 
to  those  who  drank  them.  The  oracle  at  the 
fountain  promised  Adrian  the  supreme  power, 
when  he  was  yet  in  a  private  station.  He 
had  the  fountain  shut  up  with  stones  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.]  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  2y3.— 
Martial.  7,  ep.  II,  1.  12,  ep.  3. 

CastanEa,  a  town  [of  Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion.]  Whence  the  nuces  Cas¬ 
tanets  received  their  name.  Plin.  ',c.  9. 

Castellum  menapiordm,  a  town  of 
Belgium  on  the  Maese,  now  Kessel— — Mori- 

norum,  now  Mount  C'assel  in  Flanders. - 

Cattorum,  now  Hesse  Cassel. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tynda- 
rus,  king  of  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their 
birth  is  uncommon.  Jupiter,  who  was  ena¬ 
moured  of  Leda,  changed  himself  into  a  beau¬ 
tiful  swan,  and  desired  Venus  to  metamor 
phose  herself  into  an  eagle.  After  this  trans¬ 
formation  the  goddess  pursued  the  god  with 
apparent  ferocitv,  and  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  was  bathing  in  the 
Eurotas.  Jupiter  took  advantage  of  his  si¬ 
tuation, and  nine  months  after,  Leda,  who  was 
already  pregnant,  brought  forth  two  eggs, 
from  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  Helena  ; 
and  from  the  other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra. 
The  two  former  were  the  offspring  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  latter  were  believed  to  be  the  chil¬ 
dren  ofTyndarus.  Some  suppose  that  Leda 
brought  forth  only  one  egg,  from  which  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux  sprung.  Mercury,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  their  birth,  carried  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  to  Pallena,  where  they  were  educated ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  they  embarked  with  Jason  to  go  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  In  this  expedition 
both  behaved  with  superior  courage  ;  Pollux 
conquered  and  slew  Amycus,  in  the  combat 
of  the  cestus,  and  was  ever  after  reckoned 
the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Castor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  from 
pirates,  after  their  return  from  Colchis,  from 
which  circumstance  they  have  been  always 
deemed  the  friends  of  navigation.  During  the 
Argonautic expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two 
flames  of  fire  were  seen  to  play  round  the 
heads  of  the  sons  of  Leda,  and  immediately 
the  tempest  ceased  and  the  sea  was  calmed. 
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From  this  occurrence  their  power  to  protect 
sailors  has  been  more  firmly  credited,  and 
the  two  mennoned  fires,  which  are  very  com¬ 
mon  in  storms,  have  since  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  when  they 
both  appeared  it  was  a  sign  of  fair  weather  ; 
but  if  only  one  was  seen  it  prognosticated 
storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was 
consequently  solicited.  Castor  and  Pollux 
made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  recover 
their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carri¬ 
ed  away  ;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
conquered,  they  acquired  the  surname  of 
Anaccs ,  or  benefactors.  The)  were  initiated 
in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in 
those  of  Ceres  of  Eleusis.  They  were  invited 
to  a  feast  when  Lynceus  and  Idas  were  going 
to  celebrate  their  marriage  with  Phoebe  and 
Talaira,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  who 
was  brother  to  Tyndarus.  Their  behaviour 
after  this  invitation  was  cruel.  They  became 
enamoured  of  the  two  women  whose  nuptials 
they  were  to  celebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry 
them  away  and  marry  them.  This  violent 
step  provoked  Lynceus  and  Idas  ;  a  battle 
ensued,  and  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was 
killed  bv  Idas.  Pollux  revenged  the  death 
of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas;  and  as  he  was 
immortal,  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  he  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  him  to 
life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immortality. 
Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  his  brother ;  and  consequently,  as 
long  as  the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day ;  or 
according  to  others,  every  six  months.  This 
act  of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  ma¬ 
king  the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven, 
under  the  name  of  Gemini,  which  never  ap¬ 
pear  together,  but  when  one  rises  the  other 
sets,  and  so  on  alternately.  Castor  made 
Talaira  mother  of  Anogon,  and  Phoebe  had 
Mnesileus  by  Pollux.  They  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  were  generally  call¬ 
ed  Dioscuri ,  sons  of  Jupiter.  White  lambs 
were  more  particularly  offered  on  their  altars, 
and  the  ancients  were  fond  of  swearing  by  the 
divinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  bv  the  expressions  of 
JEde/iol  and  JEcastor.  Among  the  ancients, 
and  especially  among  the  Romans,  there  pre¬ 
vailed  many  public  reports,  at  different  times, 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  to  their  armies  ;  and,  mounted  on 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  pf 
their  troops,  and  furiously  attacked  the  ene¬ 
my.  Their  surnames  were  many,  and  they 
were  generally  represented  mounted  on  two 
white  horses,  armed  with  spears,  and  riding 
side  by  side,  with  their  head  covered  by  a 
bonnet,  on  whose  top  glittered  a  star.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  09.  Fast  5,  v.  701.  Am.  3,  el. 
2,  v.  54. — Hygin.  fab,  77  and  78. — Homer. 
Hymn.  inJov./iuer. — Furifi.  in  Helen. — Pint, 
in  T/ies. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  121. — Manil.  Arg. 
2. — Liv.  2. — Dionys.  Hal.  6. — Justin.  20,  c.  3. 
— Horat  2,  Sat.  1,  v.  27. — Flor.  2.  c.  12. — 
Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  2,  c.  2.—A/iollon,  1. — Afiollod, 
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4,  t.  3,  c.  11 Pans.  S,  c.]the  vicinity  of  the  Hydrastes. 


,  l,c.  8,  9, 1. 2,c  „  _ ,  ,  ..  .... 

24, 1. 4,  c.  3  and  2 7 - An  orator  of  Rhodes,  town  was  Sangala. 

related  to  king  Deiotarus.  He  wrote  two 
books  on  Babylon,  and  one  on  the  Nile. 

C  astra  Alexanjiri,  a  place  of  Egypt 

about  Pelusium.  Curt.  4.  c.  7. - Cornelia, 

a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  between  Carthage 
and  Utica.  [Here  Scipio  Africanus  Major 
first  encamped,  when  he  landed  in  Africa.] 

Afe/a,  1,  c.  7 - Annibalis,  a  town  of  the 

Brutii,  now  Roccella. - Cyri,  a  country  of 

Cilicia,  where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he 

marched  against  Croesus.  Curt.  3,  c.  4. - 

[From  the  winter-quarters  of  the  Romans, 
strongly  fortified  according  to  established  cus¬ 
tom,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  cities 
in  miniature,  many  towns  in  Europe  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  their  origin  ;  in  England 
particularly,  those  whose  names  end  in  cester 
|  or  Chester.'] 

CastClo,  a  town  of  [Hispania  Bastica,  on 
the  Bsetis,  west  of  Corduba.]  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  [Now  Cazlona.] 

Plut.in  Sert.—Liv.  24,  c.  41  .—Ital.  3,  v.  99 
and  391. 

Catabathmos,  a  great  declivity  [whence 
its  name,  separating  Cyrenaica 

from  Egypt.  It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs, 

Akabet-ossolom.  Some  ancient  writers,  and 
in  particular  Sallust,  make  this  the  point  of 
separation  between  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
was  another  Catabathmus  in  the  Lvbian 
nome,  called  parvus,  as  this  was  styled  mag- 
nus.  It  lav  south-east  of  Parsetonium.]  Sal¬ 
lust.  Jug.  17  and  19 .-—Plin.  5,  c.  5. 

Cat  adOpa.  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the 
ears  of  travellers  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  totally  deprives  the  neighbouring  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  power  of  hearing.  Cic.  de  Somn 
Scip.  5. 

Catagogia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  by  the  people  of  Eryx.  vid.  Ana- 
gogia. 

CatAna,  a  town  ofScicilv,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  iEtna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis,  1 53  years  before  the  Christian  era.  [Now 
Catania.]  Ceres  had  here  a  temple,  in 
which  none  but  women  were  permitted  to  ap¬ 
pear.  It  was  large  and  opulent,  and  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  remarkable  for  the  dreadful  overthrows 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  from  its  vici¬ 
nity  to  ALtna.  [From  Catania  to  the  summit 
of  /Etna,  is  reckoned  30  miles.  It  is  now  a 
flourishing  city,  and  its  trade,  particularly  in 
ulks,  which  are  extensively  manufactured 
here,  is  very  considerable.  Population, 

50,000.]  Verr.  4,  c.  53, 1.  5,  c.  84 _ Diod.  1 1 

md  14. — Strab.  6. — Thucyd.  6,  c.  3. 

Cataonia,  a  country  above  Cilicia,  in 
Cappadocia.  C.  JlTep.  in  Dat.  4. 

Cataractes,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  [fall¬ 
ing  into  the  sea  near  Attalia.  It  derived  its 
ancient  name  from  its  impetuosity.]  Now 
Dodensoui. 

Cathaia  or  Catha.a,  [a  country  of  Asia, 

:he  precise  situation  of  which  is 'doubtful 


The  chief 
-  D.odorus  Siculus  calls 
the  people  Catheri.  Thevenot  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  their  descendants  under  the  name 
of  Cattry,  that  is,  the  Kuttru  tribe ,  or  Raj¬ 
poots.]  J 

L.  Sergius  CatIlina,  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  descended  of  a  noble  family,  [the  gene 
Sergia ,  of  which  he  was  the  last.']  When  he 
had  squandered  away  his  fortune  by  his  de¬ 
baucheries  and  extravagance,  and  been  refus¬ 
ed  the  consulship,  he  secretly  meoitated  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  and  conspired  with  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans,  as  dis¬ 
solute  as  himself,  to  extirpate  the  senate, 
plunder  the  treasury,  and  set  Rome  on  fire. 
This  conspiracy  was  timely  discovered  by  the 
consul  Cicero,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  Catiline,  after  he  had  declared  his 
intentions  in  the  full  senate,  and  attempted  to 
vindicate  himself,  on  seeing  five  of  his  accom¬ 
plices  arrested,  retired  [into  Etruria,]  where 
his  partisans  were  assembling  an  army  ;  Ci¬ 
cero  at  Rome  punished  the  condemned  con¬ 
spirators.  [Antonius,  the  other  consul,  origi¬ 
nally  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  but 
who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the 
state  by  Cicero,  pursued  the  insurgents  with 
an  army.  Upon  overtaking  them,  not  daring 
to  face  Catiline  himself,  he  feigned  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  and  consigned  his  army  to  his  lieutenant 
Petreius,  who]  attacked  Catiline’s  ill  disci¬ 
plined  troops,  and  routed  them.  Catiline  was 
killed  in  the  engagement,  bravely  fighting, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  B.C.  63.  His 
character  has  been  deservedly  branded  with 
the  foulest  infamy ;  and  to  the  violence  he 
offered  to  a  vestal,  he  added  the  more  atro¬ 
cious  murder  of  his  own  brother,  for  which 
he  would  have  suffered  death,  had  not  friends 
and  bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other  con¬ 
spirators  drank  human  blood,  to  make  their 
oaths  more  firm  and  inviolable.  Sallust  has 
written  an  account  of  the  conspiracy'.  Cic.  in 
Catil. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  668. 

Catillus  or  Catilus,  a  son  of  Amphi- 
araus,  who  came  to  Italy  with  his  brothers 
Aoras  and  [and  Tiburuus,  where  the  latter 
founded  the  town  of  Tibur.]  Horat.  l,  od. 
18,  v.  2. 

M.  Catius,  an  epicurian  philosopher  of  In- 
subria,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  books  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  summum  bo- 
num,  and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  te¬ 
nets  of  Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound 
or  faithful  follower  of  the  epicurean  philoso¬ 
phy,  he  has  been  ridiculed  by  Horat.  2,  Sat. 
4. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

Cato,  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  family, 
rendered  illustrious  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a 
celebrated  Roman,  afterwards  called  Censo- 
rius,  from  his  having  exercised  the  office  of 
censor.  He  rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
state,  and  the  first  battle  he  ever  saw,  was 
against  Annibal,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
where  he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour. 


\i  1  .«vuauuu  ui  winv.il  is  uouotiui. "iici e  ue  oenaveu  wiui  uncommon  valour. 

Mannert  locates  it  north-east  of  the  Malli,  inlln  his  qusestorship,  under  Africanus  against 
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Carthage,  and  in  his  expedition  in  Spain,  a- 
gainst  the  Celtiberians,  and  in  Greece,  he  dis¬ 
played  equal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  pru¬ 
dence.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
temperance;  he  never  drank  but  water, 
and  was  always  satisfied  with  whatever 
meats  were  laid  upon  his  table  by  his  ser¬ 
vants,  whom  he  never  reproved  with  an 
angry  word.  During  his  censorship,  which 
he  obtained,  though  he  had  made  many 
declarations  of  his  future  severity  if  ever 
in  office,  lie  behaved  with  the  greatest 
rigour  and  impartiality,  showed  himself  an 
enemy  to  all  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  even 
accused  his  colleague  of  embezzling  the  pub¬ 
lic  money.  He  is  famous  for  the  great  oppo¬ 
sition  which  he  made  against  the  introduction 
of  the  finer  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy,  and  his 
treatment  of  Carneades  is  well  known.  This 
prejudice  arose  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  learning  and  luxury  of  Athens  would  des¬ 
troy  the  valour  and  simplicity  of  the  Roman 
people  ;  and  he  often  observed  to  his  son,  that 
the  Romans  would  be  certainly  ruined  when¬ 
ever  they  began  to  be  infected  with  Greek. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  changed  his 
opinion,  andjmade  himself  remarkable  for  the 
knowledge  of  Greek,  which  he  acquired  in 
his  old  age.  He  himself  educated  his  son, 
and  instructed  him  in  writing  and  grammar. 
He  taught  him  dexterously  to  throw  the  ja¬ 
velin,  and  inured  him  to  the  labours  of  the 
field,  and  to  bear  cold  and  heat  with  the 
same  indifference,  and  to  swim  across  the 
most  rapid  rivers  with  ease  and  boldness.  He 
was  universally  deemed  so  strict  in  his  mo¬ 
rals,  that  Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges 
of  hell.  He  repented  only  of  three  things 
during  his  life  ;  to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he 
could  go  by  land,  to  have  passed  a  day  inac¬ 
tive,  and  to  have  told  a  secret  to  his  wife.  A 
statue  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  much  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture  as  his  political  life.  In 
Cicero’s  age  there  were  * 5u  orations  of  his, 
besides  letters,  and  a  celebrated  work  called 
Originea,  of  which  the  first  book  gave  a 
history  of  the  Roman  monarch  ;  the  second 
and  third  an  account  of  the  neighbouring  ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy  ;  the  fourth  a  detail  of  the  first, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  and 
in  the  others,  the  Roman  history  was  brought 
down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians,  carried 
on  bv  Ser.  Galba.  Some  fragments  of  the 
Origines  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
supposititious.  Cato’s  treatise,  be  Re  rustica, 
was  edited  by  Anton.  Popma,  8 vo. Ant.  Plant. 
1590  ;  but  the  best  edition  of  Cato,  &c.  is 
Gesner’s,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips  1735  Cato  died 
in  an  extreme  old  age,  about  150  R.  C. ;  and 
Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has  in¬ 
troduced  him  in  his  treatise  on  old  age,  as  the 
principal  character.  P/in.  7,  c-  14.  Plutarch. 
O'  C.  JVefioc  have  written  an  account  of  his 
life  Cic.  .dead.  It?  de  Sencct.  &c. - Mar¬ 

cus,  the  son  of  the  censor,  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  P.  /Emylius.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a 
battle,  and  though  wounded  and  tired,  he 
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went  to  his  friends,  and,  with  their  assistnnee, 
renewed  the  battle,  and  recovered  his  sword. 

Pint,  in  Cat. - Marcus,  suruamed  Uticen- 

sis,  from  his  death  at  Utica,  was  great  grand¬ 
son  to  the  censor  of  the  same  name.  The 
early  virtues  that  appeared  in  his  childhood, 
seemed  to  promise  a  great  ntan  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  earnestly  asked  his  pre¬ 
ceptor  for  a  sword,  to  stab  the  tyrant  Sylla. 
He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  a  strict 
follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics  ;  he  was 
careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared  bare¬ 
footed  in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on 
foot.  He  was  such  a  lover  of  discipline,  that 
in  whatever  office  he  was  employed,  he  al¬ 
ways  reformed  its  abuses,  and  restored  the 
ancient  regulations.  When  he  was  set  over 
the  troops  in  the  capacity  of  a  commander, 
his  removal  was  universally  lamented,  and 
deemed  almost  a  public  loss  by  his  affection¬ 
ate  soldiers.  His  fondnesss  for  candour  was 
so  great,  that  the  veracity  of  Cato  became 
proverbial.  In  his  visits  to  his  friends,  he 
wished  to  give  as  little  molestation  as  possi¬ 
ble;  and  the  importuning  civilities  of  king 
Dejotarus  so  displeased  him,  when  he  was  at 
his  court,  that  he  hastened  away  from  his 
presence.  He  was  very  jealous  of  the  safety 
and  liberty  of  the  republic,  and  watched  care- 
full)-  over  the  conduct  of  Pompey,  whose 
power  and  influence  were  great.  He  often 
expressed  his  dislike  to  serve  the  office  of  a 
tribune;  but  when  he  saw  a  man  of  cor¬ 
rupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  tribuneship-  In  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  that  the  conspirators  were  capi¬ 
tally  punished.  When  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  decreed  for  five  years  to  Cxsar, 
Cato  observed  to  the  senators,  that  they  had 
introduced  a  tyrant  into  the  capitol.  He  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  against  Ptolemy,  who  had  re¬ 
belled,  by  his  enemies,  who  hoped  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  expedition  would  injure  his 
reputation.  But  his  prudence  extricated 
him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submitted  ; 
and  alter  a  successful  campaign,  Cato  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ing  honours,  which  he,  however,  modestly 
declined.  When  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed  between  Cxsar,  Pompey,  and  Cras- 
sus,  Cato  opposed  them  with  all  his  might, 
and  with  an  independent  spirit  foretold  to 
the  Roman  people  all  the  misfortunes  which 
soon  after  followed.  After  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  he  was  made  pretor,  but  he  seemed 
rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the  dignity  of 
that  (  ffice,  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress.  He 
applied  for  the  consulship,  but  could  never 
obtain  it.  When  Cxsar  had  passed  the  Ru¬ 
bicon,  Cato  advised  the  Roman  senate  to  de¬ 
liver  the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  hands 
of  Pompey;  and  when  his  advice  had  been 
complied  with,  he  followed  him  with  his  son 
to  Dyrrachium,  where,  after  a  small  victory 
there,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
ammunition,  and  of  15  cohorts.  After  the  1 
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battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cato  took  the  command | commander  famous  for  his  victory  over  the 
of  the  Corcyrean  fleet;  and  when  he  heard  fleet  of  the  Carthiginians,  consisting  of  400 


of  Pompey’s  death,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he 
traversed  the  deserts  of  Libya,  to  join  him¬ 
self  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  circumstance 
of  wnich  he  afterwards  repented.  When 
Scipio  had  been  defeated  partly  for  not  pay¬ 
ing  regard  to  Cato’s  advice,  Cato  fortified 
himself  in  Utica,  but,  however,  not  with  the! 


sail,  off  the  JEgates  insula,  40  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  vessels  were  sunk,  70  taken,  and 
the  remainder  dispersed.  This  celebrated 

victory  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.] - 

An  orator  distinguished  also  as  a  writer  of  epi¬ 
grams,  and  for  the  polished  style  of  his  com  - 
postions.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  colleague  of  Marius,  when  a  consul  the 


intentions  of  supporting  a  siege.  When  Cae-j fourth  time;  and  he  shared  with  him  the 
sar ^approached  near  the  city,  Cato  disdained’triumph  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was,  by  lvs 


to  fly,  and  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  con 
queror’s  hands,  he  stabbed  himself,  after  he 
had  read  Plato’s  treatise  on  t  ,e  immortality 
of  the  soul,  B.  C.  46,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  first  married  Attilia,  a  woman 
whose  licentious  conduct  obliged  him  to  di¬ 
vorce  her.  Afterwards  he  united  himself  to 
Martia,  daughter  of  Philip.  Hortensius,  his 
friend,  wished  to  raise  children  bv  Martia, 
and  therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Hortensius,  Cato  took  her 
again.  This  conduct  was  rediculechjby  the 
Romans,  who  observed  that  Martia  had  en 
tered  tiie  house  of  Hortensius  very  poor,  but 
returned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with 
treasures.  It  was  observed  that  Cato  always 
appeared  in  mourning,  and  never  laid  himself 
down  at  his  meals  after  the  defeat  of  Pom- 
pey,  but  always  sat  down,  contrary  to  the 
custom  ot  the  Romans,  as  if  depressed  with 
the  recollection  that  the  supporters  of  repub 
ficun  liberty  were  decaying.  Plutarch  has 
written  an  account  of  his  life.  Lucan.  1,  v. 
•128,  ike. —  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  10. — Horat.  3,  od. 

21.— Pirg  JEn.  6,  v.  84 1,  1.  8,  v.  670. - A 

son  ot  Cato  of  Utica,  who  was  killed  in 
oattle,  after  he  had  acquired  much  honour. 
Plut.  in  Cat. 

Catti,  [a  powerful  nation  of  Germany 
south  ot  tne  Cherusci.  Caesar  calls  them  Sue- 
ri.  They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  their  in 
antry  was  reckoned  the  best  in  Germany. 
‘V  fortress  of  the  Catti,  called  Castellum,  still 
)ears  the  name  of  Cassel ,  but  their  capital 
Mattium,  is  Mar/iurg.']  Tacit  Ann.  13,  v  57. 

Catullus,  C-  or  Q.  Valerius,  ,a  poet 
if  Verona,  whose  compositions,  elegant  and 
ample,  are  the  offspring  of  a  luxuriant  ima 
'ination.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  most 
listinguished  people  of  his  age,  and  directed 
iis  satire  against  Caesar,  whose  only  revenge 
was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hospitably  enter- 
ain  hirn  [as  usual]  at  his  table.  Catullus 
,vas  the  first  Roman  who  imitated  with  suc¬ 
cess  the  Greek  writers,  and  introduced  their 
lumbers  among  the  Latins.  Though  the 
iages  of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured 
with  licentious  expressions,  the  whole  is  writ- 
en  with  great  purity  of  style.  Catullus  died 
n  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40.  The 
>est  editions  of  his  works,  are,  that  of  Vul- 
fius,  4to.  Patavii,  1737,  that  of  Barbou,  12 
no.  Paris,  1754,  [and  that  of  Doering 
mps.  1788-92.  2vols.  8vo.]  Martial.  1,  ep. 
n.—Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  427. 

Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  [a  Roman  naval 


colleague’s  order,  suffocated  in  a  room  hiied 
with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.  Lucan.  2, 
v.  17 4.  — Plut  in  Mario. 

Caturiges,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Char¬ 
ges,  near  the  source  of  the  Durance,  [at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps.]  Cots.  B.  G.  1,  c. 
10 — Plin.  3,  c.  20- 

Cavares,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
the  present  province  of  Comtat  in  Provence. 

Caucasus,  [the  name  of  the  highest  and 
most  extensive  range  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  Asia,  and  which  the  ancients 
erroneously  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  chain  of  Taurus.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian 
sea.  It  divided  Albania  and  Iberia  towards 
the  south,  from  the  level  country  of  the  Sar- 
matae  on  the  north.  According  to  Procopius, 
the  eastern  limit  of  this  chain  had  two  defiles, 
one  of  which  was  called  Cas/iicS  Pyle,  and 
the  other  Caucasia,  Pyltz,  which  served  as 
passages  to  the  Huns  when  they  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Persian  and  Romans.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  formed  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  70,  and  according  to  others 
300  different  nations,  who  spoke  various  lan¬ 
guages  and  lived  in  a  savage  state.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  name  of  this  chain,  among 
the  Scythians,  was  Groucasus,  that  is,  Snow- 
covered.  The  length  of  this  chain  is  400 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  60  to  2  j0  miles. 
A  branch  winds  along  the  western  and  south¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  it  is  supposed 
connects  itself  with  the  chains  of  Paropami- 
sus  and  Imaus.  vid.  Caspise  Porta;.]  Prome¬ 
theus  was  tied  on  the  top  of  Caucasus  by 
Jupiter,  and  continually  devoured  by  vultures, 
according  to  ancient  authors.  Plin.  6,  c.  11. 
— Strab.  11. — Herodot.  4,c.  203,  8cc. —  Virg. 
Eel.  6,  G.  2,  v.  440.  JEn.  4,  v,  366. — Flac.  5, 
v.  155. 

Caucones,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  ori¬ 
ginally  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia, 
according  to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them 
made  a  settlement  near  Dymas  in  Elis.  Hero  - 
dot ■  1,  8cc. — Strab.  8,  8cc. 

Caudi  and  Caudium,  a  town  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Caudincs 
Furcula,  [or fauces, ~\  the  Roman  army  under 
T.  Veturius  Calvinus  and  Sp.  Posthumius 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Samnites,  and 
pass  under  the  yoke  with  the  greatest  dis¬ 
grace.  Liv.  9,  c.  1,  &c. — Lucan.  2,  v.  138. 

Caulonia,  or  Caulon,  a  town  of  Italy  in 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a  colo¬ 
ny  of  Achteans,  and  destroyed  [by  Dionysius 
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the  elder,  about  ‘100  B.  C-  Its  inhabitants 
were  transported  by  him  into  Sicily.  It  lay 
above  the  Locri  Epizephyrii,  on  the  eastern 
coast.]  Pans.  6,  c.  3. —  Virg.JEn.  3,  v.  553. 

Capncs,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to 
others,  he  was  tenderly  belov  ed  by,  his  sister 
Bvblis,  and  to  avoid  an  incestuous  commerce, 
he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city 
called  by  his  own  name.  vid.  Byblis.  Ovid. 

Met.  9,  fab.  11 - A  city  of  Caria,  [at  the 

foot  of  mount  Tarbelus,  west  of  the  Sinus 
Glaucus.  The  air  was  proverbially  unheal 
thy  in  summer  and  autumn,  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  heat,  and  the  evil  was  increased  by 
the  abundance  of  its  fruits.  The  figs  of  this 
place  were  famous.]  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  4.-  - 
Strub.  14. — Herodot.  1,  c.  170. 

Cauros,  [another  name  for  Andros,  vid. 
Andros.]  Plin.  4,  c.  1  . 

Caurus,  [or  Corus,  in  Greek  Argestes, 
the  west-north-west  wind.] 

Cayster,  or  Caystrus,  [a  river  of  Ly¬ 
dia,]  falling  into  the  /Egean  sea  near  Ephe¬ 
sus.  According  to  the  poets,  the  banks  and 
neighbourhood  of  this  river  were  generally 
frequented  by  swans.  [In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  a  marsh,  called  the  Asian  marsh, 
muci  frequented  by  water  fowl,  and  men¬ 
tioned  by  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  Cayster 
is  now  called  Kitchi/c- Minder,  or  little  Macan- 
der,  from  its  wandering  course.]  Ovid  Met. 
2,  v.  25  i ,  1.  5,  v.  86. — Mart.  1 ,  ep,  54, — Ho¬ 
mer.  IL.  2,  v.  461. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  384. 

Cea  or  Ceos,  an  island  near  Euboea,  call¬ 
ed  also  Cos.  vid.  Cos. 

Ceba,  now  Ceva,  a  town  of  modern  Pied¬ 
mont,  famous  for  cheese.  Plin.  1 1,  c,  42. 

Cebenna  mountains,  now  the  Cevennes , 
separating  the  Averni  from  the  Helvii,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone-  Cess. 
B.  G.  7,  c.  8. --Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Cebes,  a  Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the 
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CecIna,  a  river  near  Volaterra,  in  Etru¬ 
ria  ;  [at  its  mouth  were  the  Vada  Volater- 
rana  ]  Mela.  2,  c.  4. 

A.  Cecina,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up 
young  swallows,  and  send  them  to  carry  news 
to  his  friends  as  messengers.  He  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  cor¬ 
responded.  Some  of  his  letters  are  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  Cicero.  Plin.  10,  c.  24. — Cic.  15,  ep. 
66.  Orat.  29. 

Cecropia,  the  original  name  of  Athens, 
in  honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The 
ancients  often  use  this  word  for  Attica,  and 
the  Athenians  are  often  called  Cecropidx. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  21. —  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  671. 
Fast.  2,  v.  81. — Lucan.  3,  v.  3v6. — Plin.  7,  c. 
56 — Catull.  62,  /'9. — Juv.  6,  v.  186. 

Cecropida,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropi¬ 
da;  was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some 
virtuous  action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  'll,!.— Ovid.  7,  Met.  671. 

Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica  about  1556  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part 
of  the  country  which  was  called  from  him 
Cecropia.  He  softened  and  polished  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  manners  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  drew  them  from  the  country  to  in¬ 
habit  twelve  small  villages  which  he  had 
founded.  He  gave  them  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  introduced  among  them  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  those  deities  which  were  held  in  ado¬ 
ration  in  Egypt.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Acteus  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was  deemed 
the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught  his 
subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instructed 
them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful 
patroness  of  their  city.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in 


disciples  of  Socrates,  B.  C.  405.  He  attended' Greece,  and  offered  him  sacrifices.  After  a 
his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments, j  reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  new- 


and  distinguished  himself  by  three  dialoguesjly  formed  kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  man- 
that  he  wrote  ;  but  more  particularly  by  his  ners  of  his  subjects,  Cecrops  died,  leaving 


beautiful  picture  of  human  life,  delineatedlthree  daughters,  Aglauros,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
with  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  great  splen-ldrosia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  na- 
dor  of  sentiment.  ^  ^  —  _r  - —  o - ^ ^ - 


Little  is  known  of  the  tive  of  the  country.  Some  time  after,  The- 
characterof  Cebes  from  history.  Plato  men-Jseus,  one  of  his  successors  on  the  throne. 


tions  him  once,  and  Xenophom  the  same,  but|formed  the  twelve  villages  which  he  had  es- 
both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  most  fully ! tablished,  intoone  city,  to  which  the  name  of 


the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  purity  of  Athens  was  given,  (vid.  Athena:.)  Some 
his  morals.  I  he  best  editions  of  Cebes  aremuthors  have  described  Cecrops  as  a  monster, 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  1689  ;  and  [that  ofihalf  a  man  and  half  a  serpent ;  and  this  fable 
Schweighaeuser,  Lips.  1798,  8vo.  appended  is  explained  by  the  recollection  that  he  was 


to  his  edition  of  Epictetus-] 


I  master  of  two  languages,  the  Greek  and 


CEBRfiNtA,  a  country  of  Troas  with  a>Egvptian;  or  that  he  had  the  command  over 
town  of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river  two  countries,  Egypt  and  Greece.  Others 
Leorenus,'  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  explain  it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulations 


ffinone,  the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus,  re- j  which  Cecrops  made  amongst  the  inhabitants 


ceivcd  the  patronymic  of  Cebrcnis.  Ovid.i  concerning  marriage  and  the  union  of  the  two 
Met.  11  -  ‘  *  "  *  -  b  -  - 


11,  v.  769.— Slat.  1,  Sylv.  5,  v.  21.  ;sexes.  Paus.  1,  c.  5 . —  Strab. 


■Justin. 


Cebrus,  now  Zcbris,  a  river  falling  into1  c.  6. — Herodot.  8,  c..  4  . — vl/iollod.  3,  c.  14. — 
the  Danube,  and  dividing  Lower  from  Up-  Ovid.  Met.  11.  v.  56l.—/di/giu.  fab.  166. 

HP.!’  I  Ft"  ooef  /il’  1 - - - ..51  P  .1.  .  *  .1 


per  Moesia.  [It  is  south-east  of  Ratiaria.] 
Cecidas,  an  ancient  dithyrambic  poet. 
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The  second  of  that  name,  was  the  seventh 
king  of  Athens,  and  the  son  and  successor  of 
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Erechtneus.  He  married  Metiadusa,  the 
sister  of  Daedalus,  by  whom  he  had  Pandion. 
He  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  1307,  B.  C. 
Afiollod.  3,  c..  15. — Pans.  1,  c.5. 

Cedreatis,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were 
hung  on  lofty  cedars. 

Cei,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Cea. 
CelXdus,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  [falling  into 

the  Alpheus.]  Pans.  8,  c.  38. - An  island 

of  the  Adriatic  sea.  Mda ,  .,  c.  1. 

Cel^n^e,  or  Celene,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 

Si  the  south-west,  at  the  sources  of  the 
arsyas.  This  was  a  small  river  which  flows 
into  the  Mseander,  and  which,  according  to 
Xenophon,  was  named  after  Marsyas,  whom 
Apollo  caused  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  whose 
skin  he  hung  in  the  cave  where  the  river 
rises.]  Cyrus  the  younger  had  a  palace 
there,  with  a  park  filled  with  wild  beasts, 
where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunting.  [In 
this  palace  rose  the  Mxander,  and  flowed 
through  the  park ;  the  Marsyas  rose  in  the 
market-place.  At  the  sources  of  the  latter, 
Xerxes,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  built 
a  palace  and  citadel.  The  inhabitants  of  Ce- 
laenae  were  in  after  days  carried  off  by  Antio- 
chus  Soter  to  the  city  of  Apamea,  founded  by 
him  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Marsyas  and  Mseander.]  Strab. 
12. — Liv.  38,  c.  13 — Xenofih.  Anab.  1. 

Cel^eno,  one  of  the  harpies,  daughter  of 
Neptune  and  Terra.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  245. 

Celeia  and  Cela,  a  town  of  Noricum, 
[now  C illd.]  Plin.  3,  c.  24, 

Celendris,  a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Ci¬ 
licia  [Trachea,  south-west  of  Seleucia.  It  is 
now  Kelnar.] 

Celeneus,  a  Cimmerian,  wrho  first  taught 
how  persons  guilty  of  murder  might  be  ex¬ 
piated.  F/acc.  3,  v.  406. 

Celenna  or  Celaina,  a  town  of  Cam¬ 
pania  where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  v.  739. 

Celer,  a  man  who  with  Severus  under¬ 
took  to  rebuild  Nero’s  palace  after  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Home.  Tacit.  Ann.  i5,  c.  42. - A 

man  called  Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when 
he  leaped  over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order 
of  Romulus.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  \  •  837. — Pint,  in 

Romiil. - Metius,  a  noble  youth  to  whom 

Statius  dedicated  a  poem. 

Celeres,  [ vid .  Equites.] 

Celetruji,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [north¬ 
east  of  Berxa,  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Astrxus.  Under  the  Greek  empire  it  was 
called  Castoria.]  Liv.  ol,  c.  40. 

Celeus,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Trip- 
tolemus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  re¬ 
ception  to  Ceres,  who  taught  his  son  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  earth,  vid.  f  riptolemus.  His 
rustic  dress  became  a  proverb.  The  inven¬ 
tion  oi  several  agricultural  instruments  made 
of  osiers  is  attributed  to  him.  Ovid.  Fast.  4, 
v.508,1.j,  v.  296. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  165. — A/iol- 
tod.  1,  c.  5. — Pons.  1,  c.  14.- — -A  kingol  Ce- 
nhalleilia 
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Celsius,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by: 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
changed  into  a  magnet  stone  for  saying  that 
Jupiter  was  mortal.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  281. 

Celsus,  an  epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
second  century,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated 
one  of  his  compositions.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  Christians,  to  which  an  answer 
was  returned  by  Origen - Corn,  a  physi¬ 

cian,  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  eight 
books  on  medicine,  besides  treatises  on  agri¬ 
culture,  rhetoric,  and  military  affairs.  The 
best  editions  of  Celsus  de  medecina  are  the 
8vo.  L.  Bat.  1746,  and  that  of  Vallart,  12me, 

Paris  apud  Didot,  1772. - Albinovanus,  a 

friend  of  Horace,warned  against  plagiarisms, 
1,  ep.  3,  v.  15,  and  pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the 
8th  epistle,  for  his  foibles.  Some  of  his  elegies 

have  been  preserved. - Juventius,  a  lawyer 

who  conspired  against  Domitian. - Titus,  a 

man  proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  265,  against 
his  will,  and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

Celtje,  a  name  given  to  the  nation  that 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  ocean  and 
the  Palus  Mxotis,  according  to  some  authors 
mentioned  by  Pint,  in  Mario.  This  name, 
tnough  anciently  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  Germany  and  Spain, 
was  more  particularly  given  to  a  part  of  the- 
Gauls,  whose  country,  called  Gallia  Celtica, 
was  situate  between  the  rivers  Sequana  and 
Garumna,  modernly  called  the  Seine  and  the 
Garonne,  [vid.  Gallia.]  The  Celts  seem  ¬ 
ed  to  receive  their  name  from  Celtus,  a  son 
of  Hercules  or  Polyphemus.  The  promontory 
which  bore  the  name  of  Celticum ,  [or  Aria - 
brum,]  is  now  called  Cape  Finisterre.  C<ss. 
Bell.  G.  I,  c.  1,  &c. — Mela.  3,  c.  2. — Herodoi 
4,  c.  49. 

Celtiberi,  a  people  of  Spain,  [brave  and 
powerful,  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  of  Spain.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  they  were  a  people  composed  of  two 
nations,  the  Celts  and  Iberi,  whence  their 
name.  And  this  perhaps  was  used  for  dis¬ 
tinction  sake  from  the  Celt®  beyond  the  Py¬ 
renees  in  Gaul.  Their  cavalry  were  excel¬ 
lent,  and  fought  equally  on  foot  and  on  horse¬ 
back.]  They  made  strong  head  against  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  when  they  invad¬ 
ed  their  country.  Diod.  6. — Flor ■  2,  c.  17. 
— Strab-  4. — Lucan.  4,  v.  10. — Sd-  It.  3,  v; 
339. 

Celtici,  a  people  [in  the  south  of  Lusi¬ 
tania,  answering  now  to  Alontejos.  Their 
chief  town  was  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja.  vid. 
Cuneus,  and  Sacrum  Promontorium.] 

Celtoscythal,  a  northern  nation  of  Scy¬ 
thians.  Strab.  10. 

[Cema,  a  mountain  of  Gaul,  forming  par.* 
ot  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  now  Cail/ole .] 

Centum,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  where 
Jupiter  C emeus  had  an  altar  raised  by’  Her¬ 
cules.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v,  1 36. — Thucyd.  3,c-  93. 

Cenchreoe,  now  Kenkri,  [a  port  of  Co¬ 
rinth  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  or  Gulf  ofEn- 
gia.  vid  Corinthusand  Lechxum.—— A  for- 
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-i-ess  of  Ai'golis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  j 
south-west  of  Argos.  It  defended  tire  way 
from  Argos  to  Tegxea.]  Ovid.  Trist.  3.  el.  9, 
v.  39. — PI  in.  4,  c.  4. 

Ckmchiuus,  a  river  of  Ionia  near  Ephe¬ 
sus,  [near  Mount  Solmissius,  where  the 
Curetes,  according  to  some,  concealed  and 
protected  Latona  after  her  delivery,  when 
she  war,  pursued  by  the  power  of  Juno.]  Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann.  S,  c-  61. 

Cf.nneus.  vid.  Csenis. 

CenimaGNI,  a  people  [of  Britain,  north 
of  the  Trinobantes,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
forming  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Ice- 
ni.  vid.  IcenL] 

Cenina.  vid.  Camilla. 

[<  enomanx,  a  people  of  Gaul,  belonging 
to  the  Aulerci,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Diocese  of  Mans. — There  was  another  peo 
pie  of  the  same  name  who  originally  came 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  settled  in  Italy, 
a  little  after  B.  C.  600.  Their  principal  towns 
were  Brixia,  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  Vero¬ 
na.] 

Censorf.s,  two  magistrates  of  great  au¬ 
thority  at  Rome,  first  created,  [A  U.  C.  312.] 
Their  office  was  to  number  the  people,  esti¬ 
mate  the  possessions  of  every  citizen,  reform 
and  watch  over  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  regulate  the  taxes.  Their  power  was 
also  extended  over  private  families :  they 
punished  irregularity,  and  inspected  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  education  of  the  Roman  youth. 
They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses  [atid 
moral  conduct]  of  every  citizen,  and  even  de¬ 
grade  a  senator  from  all  his  privileges  and 
honours,  if  guilty  of  any  extravagance.  This 
punishment  was  generally  executed  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  offender’s  name  in  calling  the  list 
of  the  senators.  The  office  of  public  censor 
was  originally  exercised  by  the  kings.  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  first 
established  a  census ,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  registered,  and 
give  in  writing  the  place  of  his  residence,  his 
name,  his  quality,  the  number  of  his  children, 
of  his  tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  8cc. 
The  ends  of  the  census  were  very  salutary 
to  the  Roman  republic.  They  knew  their 
own  strength,  their  ability  to  support  a  war, 
or  to  make  a  levy  of  troops,  or  raise  a  tri¬ 
bute.  It  was  required  [at  least  towards  the 
end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emperors,] 
that  every  knight  should  be  possessed  of  400,- 
000  sesterces  |  T3229  sterling,]  to  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  oi'der ;  and  a  sena¬ 
tor  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the  senate,  if  he  was 
really  worth  800,000  sesterces,  [between 
six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Au¬ 
gustus  raised  the  senatorial  fortune  to  1,200,- 
O00  sesterces,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  to 
those  who  had  not  that  sum.]  This  labori¬ 
ous  task  of  numbering  and  reviewing  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  consuls. 
But  when  the  republic  was  become  more- 
powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citizens 
■vfjs  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  unable 
16? 
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I  to  make  the  census,  on  account  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  business.  After  it  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed  for  17  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called 
censors,  were  elected.  They  remained  In 
office  for  five  years,  and  even'  fifth  year  they 
made  a  census  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius,  and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
and  made  a  lustration  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Roman  people.  This  space  of  time  was  call¬ 
ed  a  lustrum ,  and  ten  or  twenty  years  were 
commonly  expressed  by  two  or  four  lustra. 
After  the  office  of  the  censoi*s  had  remained 
for  some  time  unaltered,  the  Romans,  jealous 
of  their  power,  abridged  the  duration  of  their 
office,  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C.  420, 
by  Mamercus  /Emilius,  [ordaining  that  they 
should  still  be  elected  every  fiveyears,  but  that 
their  power  should  continue  only  a  year  and 
a  half.]  After  the  second  Punic  war,  they 
were  always  chosen  from  such  persons  as  had 
been  consuls ;  their  office  was  more  honour¬ 
able,  though  less  powerful,  than  that  of  the 
consuls ;  the  badges  of  their  office  were  the 
same,  hut  the  censors  were  not  allowed  to 
have  lictors  to  walk  before  them  as  the  con¬ 
suls.  [The  sentence  of  the  censors  only  affect¬ 
ed  the  rank  and  character  of  persons,  and  In 
later  times  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
putting  a  man  to  the  blush.  It  was  not  fix¬ 
ed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  justice,  but  might  be  either  taken  off  by 
the  next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Roman  people.  Sometimes  the  Senate  add¬ 
ed  force  to  the  feeble  decree  of  the  censors,  by 
imposing  an  additional  punishment.]  When 
one  of  the  censors  died,  no  one  was  elected  in 
his  room  till  the  five  years  \yere  expired,  and 
his  colleague  immediately  resigned.  This 
circumstance  originated  from  the  death  of  a 
censor  [in  the  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,]  and  was  ever  after 
deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  republic. 
[No  one,  moreover,  could  be  elected  a  censor 
a  second  time.]  The  emperors  abolished  the 
censors,  and  took  upon  themselves  to  execute 
their  office,  [or  gave  them  to  other  magis¬ 
trates.] 

Censorinus,  Ap.  Cl.  was  compelled,  af¬ 
ter  many  services  to  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he 
was  murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270. 

- A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose 

book,  De  die  natuli,  is  extant,  best  edited  in 
8vo.  by  Havercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767.  It  treats 
of  the  birth  of  man,  of  years,  months,  and 
days. 

Census,  the  numbering  of  the  people  at 
Rome,  performed  by  the  censors,  a  censco  to 

value,  vid.  Censores. - A  god  worshipped 

at  Rome,  the  same  as  Census. 

Centauri,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
and  half  horses.  They  were  the  offspring  of 
Centaurus,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilba,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Peneus.  According  to  some,  the 
Centaurs  were  the  fruit  of  ixion’s  adventure 
with  the  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  or,  as 
others  assert,  of  the  Union  of  Centaurus  with 
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the  mares  of  Magnesia.  This  fable  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Centaurs,  monsters  supported 
upon  the  four  legs  of  a  horse,  arises  from  the 
ancient  people  of  Thessaly  having  tamed 
horses,  and  having  appeared  to  the  neighbours 
mounted  on  horseback,  a  sight  very  uncom¬ 
mon  at  that  time,  and  which,'  when  at  a  dis- 
tance,seemed  only  one  body, and  consequently 
one  creature.  Some  derive  the  name  *  no  ncu 
Kivruti  ra-v^ou^from goading  bulls, because  they 
went  on  horeseback  after  their  bulls  which 
had  strayed,  or  because  they  hunted  wild  bulls 
with  horses.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  main¬ 
tained,  that  monsters  like  the  Centaurs  can 
have  existed  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Plutarch  in  Symfios.  mentions  one  seen  by 
Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth  ;  and  Pliny  7,  c. 
3,  says,  that  he  saw  one  embalmed  in  honey, 
which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  with  the  Lapithx  is  famous  in  his¬ 
tory.  Ovid  has  elegantly  described  it,  and  it 
has  also  employed  the  pen  of  Hesiod,  Vale¬ 
rius  Flaccus,  Sec.  and  Pausauias  in  Eliac ,  says, 
it  was  represented  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,  and  also  at  Athens  by  Phidias  and 
Parrhasius  according  to  Pliny,  S6,  c.  5.  The 
origin  of  this  battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Hippodamia  with  Piritlious,  where 
the  Centaurs,  intoxicated  with  wine,  behav¬ 
ed  with  rudeness,  and  even  offered  violence 
to  the  women  that  were  present.  Such  an  in¬ 
sult  irritated  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Lapithx,  who  defended  the  women, 
wounded  and  defeated  the  Centaurs,  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  their  country,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  Arcadia.  Here  their  insolence  was  a 
second  time  punished  by  Hercules,  who,  when 
he  was  going  to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanthus, 
was  kindly  entertained  by  the  Centaur  Pho- 
lus,  who  gave  him  wine  which  (belonged  to 
the  rest  of  the  Centaurs,  but  had  been  given 
them  on  condition  of  their  treating  Hercules 
with  it  whenever  he  passed  through  their 
territory.  They  resented  the  liberty  which 
Hercules  took  with  their  wine,  and  attacked 
him  with  uncommon  fury.  The  hero  defend¬ 
ed  himself  with  his  arrows,  and  defeated  his 
adversaries,  who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Cen¬ 
taur  Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Hercules,  and  therefore  they  hoped  that  lie 
would  desist  in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though 
awed  at  the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  he 
wounded  his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in 
the  excessive  pain  lie  suffered,  exchanged 
immortality  for  death.  The  death  of  Chiron 
irritated  Hercules  the  more,  and  the  Centaurs 
that  were  present  were  all  extirpated  by  his 
hand,  and  indeed  few  escaped  the  common 
destruction.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  were  Chiron,  Eurytus,  Amycus,  Gry- 
neus.  Can  mas,  Lycidas,  Arneus,  Meclon, 
Rhostus,  Pisenor,  Merineros,  Pholus,  &c. 
Diod.  4. —  Tzeizes  Chil.  9.Hst.  237 — Hesiod. 

;  Scut.  Hercul. — Homer.  11.  isf  Od. —  Ovui. 
s\lrt.  12. — Strab.  9. — Paus.  5,  i.  10,  £cc. — 
Elian  ■  V.  H.  11,  c.  2,—.  Proltod,  2,  c.  3, 1. 5-.— 
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f  irsc-  sEn.6,\.  286. — Hygin.  fab.  33  and  62 
— Pindar ,  Pyth.  2. 

Centritis,  [a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
flowing  under  the  ramparts  of  Tigranocerta, 
i  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates.  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  that  it  flowed  between  Media 
and  Armenia,  and  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  it 
is  said  to  have  separated  Armenia  from  the 
Carduchi.  It  is  now  the  Khabour.\ 

Centrones,  a  people  of  [Gaul,  among  the 
Alpes  Cottix,  who,  along  with  the  Graioceli 
and  Caturiges,  were  defeated  by  Cxsar  in 
several  engagements.  Their  chief  city  was 
Forum  Claudii  Centronum,  now  Centron. 
1  here  was  another  nation  of  the  same  name, 
placed  by  Cxsar  in  dependence  on  theNervii. 
Some  locate  them  in  the  territory  of  Gaud , 
others  in  that  of  Courtray ,  their  precise  situ¬ 
ation  is  unknown.]  C<zs.  B.  G.  1,  c.  10,  1. 
5,  c.  3S. — Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

CentumvTri,  the  members  of  a  court  of 
justice  at  Rome.  They  were  originally  cho¬ 
sen,  three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people, 
and  though  105,  they  were  always  called 
Centumviri.  They  were  afterwards  increas¬ 
ed  to  the  number  of  180,  and  still  kept  their 
original  name.  The  prxtor  sent  to  their  tri¬ 
bunal  causes  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
their  knowledge  of  the  law  was  extensivc. 
They  were  generally  summoned  by  the  De¬ 
cemviri,  [who  also  presided  among  them  in 
the  absence  of  the  prxtor.  These  decemviri, 
consisted  of  five  senators  and  five  equites,] 
and  they  assembled  in  the  [Basilicx,  spacious 
halls  built  around  the  forum,  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice.]  Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  58. — 
QUintil.  4,  5,  and  11. — Plin.  6,  ep.  33. 

Centum  [Cell.®,]  a  sea-port  town  of 
Etruria  [north-west  of  Cxre.  Trajan  made 
this  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  gave  it  im¬ 
portance  by  erecting  a  harbour  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name.  It  is  now  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  principal  port  in  the  Papal  dominions. 
Plin.  6,  ep.  31. 

Centuria,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
the  Romans,  consisting  of  a  hundred.  [At  first, 
a  century  contained  a  hundred,  as  its  name 
imported,  but  not  so  afterwards.]  The  Ro¬ 
man  people  were  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  lOCurix.  [In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  the  tribes  increased  to  85,  and 
were  divided  into  Rustic a  and  Urbantz,  the 
former  more  honourable;  the  number  of  Curia 
was  always  30.]  Ssrvius  Tullius  made  a 
census ;  and  when  he  had  the  place  of  babi 
tation,  name,  and  profession  ot  every  citizen, 
who  amounted  to  80,000  men,  all  able  to 
bear  arms,  he  divided  them  into  six  classes, 
and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or  com  - 
panics  of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were 
composed  of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  up¬ 
wards,  appointed  to  guard  the  city.  The  40 
others  were  young  men  from  17  to  45  years 
of  age  appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  fight  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Their  arms  were  all  the 
same,  that  is,  a  buckler,  a  cnirass,  a  helmet, 
cutehes  of  brass,  with  a  sword,  a  lance,  and  • 
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javelin ;  and  as  they  were  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  citizens,  they  were  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  c/assici ,  and  their  inferiors  infra 
classem.  [To  these  were  added  18  centuries 
of  Equites ;  in  all  98  centuries.]  They  were 
to  be  worth  [100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  brass; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to 
£322  18s.  4d.  sterling ;  but  if  we  suppose 
each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24  asses,  as 
was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to 
£7750.]  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes, 
consisted  each  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of 
which  were  composed  of  the  more  aged,  and 
the  others  of  the  younger  sort  of  people.  [To 
the  second  class  were  added  two  centuries  of 
artificers,  carpenters,  smiths,  8cc.  These 
Livy  joins  to  the  first  class.  To  the  fourth 
class  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries  of  trum¬ 
peters,  whom  Livy  divides  into  three  centu¬ 
ries,  and  includes  among  the  30  centuries  of 
the  fifth  class.]  Their  arms  were  a  large 
shield,  a  spear,  and  a  javelin;  they  were  to 
he  worth  in  the  second  class,  75,000  asses, 
In  the  third,  50,000,  and  in  the  fourth,  25,000. 
The  fifth  class  consisted  of  30  centuries. 
They  were  to  be  worth  11,000  esses,  [but, 
according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.]  The  sixth 
class  contained  only  one  century,  comprising 
the  whole  body  of  the  poorest  citizens,  who 
were  called  Proletarii,  as  their  only  service 
to  the  state  was  procreating  children.  They 
were  also  called  cafiite  ctnsi,  as  the  censor 
took  notice  of  their  person,  not  of  their  estate. 
[The  whole  number  of  centuries,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius, 
193.  vid.  Comitia.]  The  word  Centuria  is 
also  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Roman 
legions,  [vid.  Legio.j 

CentOripa,  ( es ,  or  <£,  orum,)  now  Cen 
torbi,  a  town  of  Sicily  [on  the  eastern  shore, 
near  Catana.]  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  23. — Ital. 
14,  v.  205. — Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

Ceos  and  Cea,  an  island  [of  the  .Egean, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  opposite  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  in  Attica.  It  was  famed  for  its 
fertility  and  rich  pastures.  The  island  be¬ 
came  so  populous,  that  a  law  was  made, 
commanding  all  persons  upwards  of  60  years 
of  age  to  be  poisoned,  that  the  others  might 
subsist ;  so  that  none  above  60  years  of  age 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  island,  being  obliged 
after  they  had  attained  that  age  either  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  law  or  abandon  the  place.  Simo¬ 
nides  was  born  here.  It  is  now  Zia.] 

[Cephalas,  and  Triaeorum  Promontorium 
a  promontory  of  Africa,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Svrtis  Major.  Now  Canan  or 
Cape  Mesa-ale.] 

CEPHALENiA.and  Cephallenia,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  below  Corcyra,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  Trojan 
war.  [It  was  known  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
by  the  names  of  Samus  or  Black  Epirus, 
(Ha-figof  (uexaiva).]  It  abounds  in  oil  and  ex¬ 
cellent  wines.  It  was  anciently  divided  into 
four  different  districts,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  received  the  name  ofTetrapolis.  It 
: s  dbout  'to  miles  in  circumference.  [Its  cap- 

+  r  a 
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ital  was  Same,  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  place  which  the 
Italians  call  Porto  Guiscardo.  The  names 
of  the  four  cities,  according  to  Thucydides, 
were  Same,  Prone,  Cranii,  and  Talte.  The 
island  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Ce- 
phalus.  vid.  Cephalus.  It  is  now  called 
Cefalonia.~\  Strab.  10. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — 
Mr  la,  2,  c.  7. — Homer.  II.  2. — Thucyd.  2,  c. 
30. — Pans.  6,  c.  15. 

Cephaloedis  and  Cephaludium,  now 
Cephalu,  a  town  [on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily.]  Sil.  14,  v.  25  v — Cic.  2,  in  Var.51. 

CephAlon,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of 
universal  history  from  the  age  of  Ninus  to 
Alexander,  which  he  divided  into  nine  books, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  nine  muses. 
He  affected  not  to  know  the  place  of  his  birth, 
expecting  it  would  be  disputed  like  Homer’s, 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Cephalus,  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  mar¬ 
ried  Procis,  daughter  of  Erectheus,  king  of 
Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
carried  him  away  ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
her  addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to 
Procris.  The  goddess  sent  him  back :  and  to 
try  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on 
a  different  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant. 
Procris  was  deaf  to  every  offer  ;  but  she  suf¬ 
fered  herself  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of 
this  stranger,  who  discovered  himself  the 
very  moment  that  Procris  had  yielded  up 
her  virtue.  This  circumstance  so  ashamed 
Procris,  that  she  fled  from  her  husband,  and 
devoted  herself  to  hunting  in  the  island  of 
Euboea,  where  she  was  admitted  among  the 
attendants  of  Diana,  who  presented  her  with 
a  dog  always  sure  of  his  prey,  and  a  dart 
which  never  missed  its  aim,  and  always  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hands  of  its  mistress  of  its  own 
accord.  Some  say  that  the  dog  was  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  Minos,  because  Procris  had  cured 
his  wounds.  After  this  Procis  returned  in 
disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing  to  dis¬ 
grace  himself  bv  some  unnatural  concessions 
to  obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris. 
Procris  discovered  herself  at  the  moment 
that  Cephalus  showed  himself  faithless,  and 
a  reconciliation  was  easily  made  between 
them.  They  loved  one  another  with  more 
tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalus  receiv¬ 
ed  from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana.  As 
he  was  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  he  every 
morning  early  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  af¬ 
ter  much  toil  and  fatigue,  laid  hintsdf  down 
in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly  called  for  Au¬ 
ra,  or  the  refreshing  breeze.  This  ambiguous 
word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of  a  mis¬ 
tress;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
jealous  Procris,  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a 
visit  to  his  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura. 
Procris  too  readily  believed  the  information, 
and  secretly  followed  her  husband  into  the 
woods.  According  to  his  daily  custom,  Cc- 
phalus  retired  to  rhe  cook  and  called  after 
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Aura.  At  the  name  of  Aura  Procris  eager-ic.  24._ Homer.  II.  2,  v.29. — Lucan.  S,  v.  17o. 
ly  lifted  up  her  head  to  see  her  expected,  —  Ovid.  Met.l.v.  369, 1.3,  v.  19. 
rival.  Her  motion  occasioned  a  rustling!  Cepio  or  C.-epio,  Servilius,  a  Roman  con- 
among  the  leaves  of  the  bush  that  concealed,1  sul,  who  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Spain.  He 
her;  and  as  Cephalus  listened,  he  thought  it, took  gold  from  a  temple,  and  for  that  sacri- 
to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he  let  fly  his  unerr-'lege  the  rest  of  his  life  was  always  unfortu- 
ing  dart.  Procris  was  struck  to  the  heart, jnate.  He  was '-onquered  by  the  Cumbrians, 
and  instantly  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  hus-  his  goods  were  publicly  confiscated,  and  he 
band,  confessing  that  ill-grounded  jealousy  died  .it  last  in  prison. 

wasthecauseofherdeath.  [After  this unfortu-  .  eramicus,  a  bay  of  Caria,  [north  of  the 
nate  event,  Cephalus  fled  to  Amphytrion,  who  peninsula  of  Doris.]  receiving  its  name  from 

made  him  governor  of  the  island,  which  fromiCeramus.  Pi  in.  5,  c.  29. — Mela.  ;,c.  16. _ 

him  was  named  Cephalonia  or  Cephalenia. !  |A  public  walk,  and  a  place  to  bury  those  that 
According  to  Apollodorus,  there  were  twojwere  killed  in  defence  of  their  country,  at 
persons  of  the  name  of  Cephalus;  one,,  Athens.  Cic.ad.Att.  1,  ep.  10. 
son  of  Mercury  and  Herse,  carried  away  by j  CerAmus,  a  town  [of  Caria,  a  short  dis- 
Aurora,  with  whom  he  dwelt  in  Syria  and  by'tance  east  of  Halicarnassus.  It  is  now  Ke- 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Tithonus.  Th egarno.~\ 

other  married  Procris,  and  was  the  cause  of!  erAsus,  ( untis )  [a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the 
the  tragical  event  mentioned  above.  Cepha-  'sea-coast,  south-west  of  Trapezus.  It  was 
lus  was  father  of  Arcesius  by  Procris  and  oflfounded  by  a  colony  from  Sinope  in  Paphlagcr- 
Phaeton,  according  to  Hesiod,  by  Aurora,  nia,  to  which  it  paid  a  yearly  tribute. 

Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  6. - Hug-in.  fab.  )89. —  Pharnaces  greatly  improved  it,  and  gave  it 

Afiollod.  3,  c.  1 5. - A  Corinthian  lawyer,  jthe  name  of  Phamacia.  From  hence,  ac- 


who  assisted  Timoleon  in  regulating  the  re¬ 
public  of  Syracuse.  Miod.  16. —  Pint,  in 
Tim. 

Cephenes,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  [given  them  by  the  Greeks.]  Herodot. 

7,  c.  61. - A  name  of  the  ./Ethiopians,  from 

Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 

CSpheus,  a  king  of  .Ethiopia,  father  of 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  was  changed  into  a  con¬ 
stellation  after  his  death.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 
669,  1.  5,  v.  12. — Paus.  4,  c.  35,  1  8,  c.  4  — 
Afiollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  1,  4  and  7, 1.  3,  c.  9, 
mentions  one  son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son 
of  Belus.  The  former  he  makes  king  of  Te- 
gea,  and  father  of  Sterope ;  and  says,  that  he, 
with  his  twelve  sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a 
war  against  Hippocoon,  where  they  were 
killed.  The  latter  he  calls  king  of  Ethiopia, 
and  father  of  Andromeda. 

Cephisia,  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which 
the  Cephisus  flows.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

Cephisidorus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens 

in  the  age  of  Eschylus. - An  historian  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Phocian  war. 

CephisodOtus,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  a 
great  reviler  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  book 
of  proverbs.  Athen.  2. 

Cephisus  and  Cephissus,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilsa  in  Phocis, 
and  after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi  and 
mount  Parnassus,  enters  Bceotia,  where  it 
flows  into  the  lake  Copais.  The  graces 
were  particularly  fond  of  this  river,  whence 
they  are  called  the  goddesses  of  the  Cephi¬ 
sus,  [  There  were  two  other  rivers  of  the 
same  name  in  Attica,  one  of  which  ran  on  the 
north  of  Athens,  near  the  northern  wall  of 
the  Piraeus,  and  the  other  rose  near  Phyle, 
and  flowed  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  near  Sci- 
rus.  There  was  a  fourth  river  of  this  name 
in  Argolis,  flowing  into  the  Inachus,  above 
Argos.]  Strab-  9. — Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Paus.  9. 


cording  to  Pliny,  Lucullus  first  brought  cher¬ 
ries  into  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  680,  which  were 
introdured  120  years  after  into  Britain. 
Hence  the  Latin  cerasa ,  cherries.  According 
to  Tournefort,  the  country  is  hilly,  and  the 
hills  covered  with  forests,  in  which  cherry- 
trees  grow  naturally.  It  is  now  Kerasoun."' 
Marcell.  22,  c.  13. — Plin.  15,  c.  25,  1.  16,  c 
18, 1.  17,  c.  14.— Mela,  ,  c.  .9. 

Ceratus,  a  river  of  Crete. 

Ceraunia  and  Ceraunii,  large  moun¬ 
tains  of  Epirus,  extending  far  into  the  sea, 
and  forming  a  promontory  which  [projects 
between]  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Acroceraunia. 

Ceraunii,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
Caspian  sea.  [A  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus 
is  here  meant  by  Mela,  proceeding  from  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  the  Palus  Mceotis,  and 
Tanais.]  Mela ,  1,  c.  19. 

Ceraunus,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. - A 

surname  of  Ptolemy  the  2d,  from  his  bold¬ 
ness.  C.  Mfi.  Reg.  c.  3. 

Cerbalus,  a  river  of  Apulia.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Cerberus,  a  dog  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of 
Echidna’s  union  with  Typhon.  He  had  50 
heads  according  to  Hesiod,  and  three  accord¬ 
ing  to  other  mythologists.  He  was  stationed 
at  the  entrance  of  Hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper, 
to  prevent  the  living  from  entering  the  infer¬ 
nal  regions,  and  the  dead  from  escaping  from 
their  confinement.  It  was  usual  for  those 
heroes,  who  in  their  life-time  visited  Pluto’s 
kingdom,  to  appease  the  barking  mouths  of 
Cerberus  with  a  cake.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to 
sleep  with  his  lyre;  and  Hercules  dragged 
him  from  hell  when  he  went  to  redeem  Al- 
ceste.  [Horace  gives  him  the  title  of  Centi- 
ceps,  by  poetic  amplification.]  Virg.  JEn, 

5,  v.  134,  1.  6,  v.  417 _ Homer.  Od.  11,  v. 

6^2 .--Paus.  2,  c.  3>,  1.  3,  c.  25. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  312 — Tibull.  1,  el.  10,  v.  35. 

CercasOrum,  Cerc.es CRA,or  Cercasa- 
ropOlis,]  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  the  Nite 
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divides  itself  into  the  Pelusiac  and  Canopic 
mouths,  [where  the  Delta  begins.]  Herodot. 
2,  c.  15. 

Cercii,  a  people  of  Italy. 

Cercina  and  Cercinna,  a  small  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Svrtis, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  [now  Kerkeni.']  Ta¬ 
cit.  1,  Ann.  53. — Strab.  17. — Liv.  3,  c.  43. — 

Plin.  c.  7. - A  mountain  of  Thrace,  to 

•wards  Macedonia.  ThucycL  2,  c.  98. 

CercIne,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  west  of 
Amphipolis.  It  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pontus,on  a  lake  called  Ccrcinitis  Jia- 
Liv.  31,  c.  41. 

CercOpes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
Pithecusa  changed  into  nionkies  on  account  of 
their  dishonesty.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  91. 

Cercops,  a  Milesian  author  of  a  fabulous 
history,  mentioned  by  Athenxus. - A  Py¬ 

thagorean  philosopher. 

Cercyon  and  Cercyones,  a  king  of  Eleu- 
sis,  son  of  Neptune,  or  according  to  others, 
of  Vulcan.  He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle 
with  him  ;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wres¬ 
tler,  they  were  easily  conquered  and  put  to 
death.  After  many  cruelties,  he  challenged 
Theseus  iu  wrestling,  and  he  was  conquered 
and  put  to  death  by  his  antagonist.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Alope,  was  loved  by  Neptune,  by  whom 
she  had  a  child.  Cercyon  exposed  the  cliild 
called  Hippothoon,  but  he  was  preserved  by 
a  mare,  and  afterwards  placed  upon  his 
grandfather’s  throne  by  Theseus-  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  v  439. — Hygin.  fab.  1 87. — Pint,  in 
T/ies. — Pans,  i,  c.  5  and  89. 

Ckrcyra,  [vid.  Corcyra.] 

Cere  alia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres; 
first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Mummius  the 
cedile,  and  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April. 
Persons  in  mourning  were  not  permitted  to 
appear  at  the  celebration;  therefore  they 
were  not  observed  after  the  battle  of  Canine. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  Thesmophoria  of 
the  Greeks,  vid.  Thesmophoria. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  harvests, 
was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta,  she  had 
a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called 
Pherephatta,  and  afterwards  Proserpine. 
This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto, 
as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine 
was  grievous  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all 
over  Sicily  ;  and  when  night  came,  she  light¬ 
ed  her  torch  in  the  flames  of  Mount  /Etna, 
to  continue  her  search  by  night  all  over  the 
world.  She  at  last  found  her  veil  near  the 
fountain  Cvane ;  but  no  intelligence  could  be 
received  of  the  place  of  her  concealment, 
till  at  last  the  nymph  Arethusa  informed  her 
that  her  daughter  had  been  carried  away  by 
Pluto.  No  sooner  had  Ceres  heard  this  than 
she  flew  to  heaven  with  her  chariot  drawn  by 
two  dragons,  and  demanded  of  Jupiter  the  re¬ 
storation  of  her  daughter.  The  endeavours 
of  Jupiter  to  soften  her  by  representing  Pluto 
as  a  powerful  god,  to  become  her  son-in-law, 
proved  fruitless,  and  the  restoration  was 
granted,  provided  Proserpine  had  not  eaten 
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anything  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  Ceres 
upon  this  repaired  to  Pluto,  but  Proserpine 
had  eaten  the  grains  of  a  pomegranate,  which 
she  had  gathered  as  she  walked  o'  er  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  and  Ascalaphus,  the  only  one  whc 
had  seen  her,  discovei-ed  it  to  make  his  court 
to  Pluto.  The  return  of  Proserpine  was 
therefore  impracticable;  but  Ascalaphus, 
for  his  unsolicited  information,  was  changed 
into  an  owl.  vid.  Ascalaphus.  The  grief  of 
Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  was  so 
great,  that  Jupiter  granted  Proserpine  to  pass 
six  months  with  her  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  Pluto.  During  the  inquiries  of 
Cere  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  was  neglected,  and  the  ground  be¬ 
came  barren ;  therefore,  to  repair  the  loss 
which  mankind  had  suffered  by  her  absence, 
the  goddess  went  to  Attica,  which  was  be¬ 
come  the  most  desolate  country  in  the  world, 
and  instructed  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis,  ir, 
every  thing  which  concerned  agriculture 
She  taught  him  how  to  plough  the  ground,  t( 
sow  and  reap  the  corn,  to  make  bread,  and  tc 
take  particular  care  of  fruit  trees.  Aftei 
these  instructions,  she  gave  him  her  chariot, 
and  commanded  him  to  travel  all  over  the 
world  and  communicate  his  knowledge  of 
agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  hith¬ 
erto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth,  vid.  Triptolemus.  Her  beneficence  to 
mankind  made  Ceres  respected.  Sicily  was 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
goddess,  and  Diodorus  says,  that  she  and  her 
daughter  made  their  first  appearance  to 
mankind  in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a. 
nuptial  dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  Ceres,  every  man  according  to 
his  abilities ;  and  the  fountain  of  Cyane, 
through  which  Pluto  opened  himself  a  pas¬ 
sage  with  his  trident,  when  carrying  away 
Proserpine,  was  publicly  honoured  with  an 
offering  of  bulls,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims 
was  shed  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  other  ceremonies  were  observed 
in  honour  of  the  goddesses  who  had  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  favoured  the  island.  The  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated  about  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the  search  of 
Ceres  at  the  time  that  corn  is  sown  in  the 
earth.  The  latter  festival  continued  six  suc¬ 
cessive  days ;  and  during  the  celebration,  the 
votaries  of  Ceres  made  use  of  some  free  and 
wanton  expressions,  as  that  language  hail 
made  the  goddess  smile  while  melancholy 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  Attica,  which 
had  been  so  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
goddess,  gratefully  remembered  her  favours 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
vid.  Eleusinia.  Ceres  also  performed  the 
duties  of  a  legislator,  and  the  Sicilians  found 
the  advantages  of  her  salutary  laws  ;  hence, 
her  surname  of  Thesmophora.  She  is  the 
same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her 
worship,  it  is  said,  was  first  brought  into 
Greece  by  Erechtheus.  She  met  with  differ 
ont  adventures  wh.eu  she  travelled  over  t!r- 
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eaith,  and  the  impudence  ol  Steliio  was  se-j  Hercules,  on  the  African  coast,  Tmentioned 
vercly  punished.  To  avoid  the  importuni-by  Hanno,  in  his  Periplus  as  it' is  usually 
ties  ot  iseptune,  she  changed  herselt  into  although  incorrectly  termed.  Here  he  esta- 
mare;  but  the  god  took  advantage  of  her  jblished  a  colony,  and  it  was  always  the  de- 
!  metamorphosis,  and  from  their  union  arose i pot  ot  the  Carthaginians, on  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  hoise  Anon.  vid.  Arion.  ihe  birth  of  of  Africa.  Hanno  says  that  it  was  the  same 
this  monster  so  offended  Ceres,  that  she  with  |distance  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  that 
crew  herself  irons  the  sight  of  mankind  ;  a  tdj  Carthage  was.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  earth  vould  have  perished  for  want  ot. the  present  isle  of  Arguin,  which  the  Moors 

her  assistance,  had  not  Pan  discovered  herjcall  Ghir.]  Strab.  1. _ PI  in.  5  and  6. 

m  Arcadia,  and  given  information  of  it  to  Ju-|  C'ERON,a  fountain  of  Histixotis,  whose  wa- 
pitei .  I  he  Pares  were  sent  by  the  god  to  ters  rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  drank 
.comfort  her,  and  at  their  persuasion  she  re-  oi  them.  Plin.  0,  c.  2. 
turned  to  Sicily,  where  her  statues  represent-  eretani,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inha- 
ed  her  veiled  in  black,  with  the  head  ot  a  bitecl  the  modern  district  oiCerdana  in  Cata- 
hoi’se,  and  holding  a  dove  in  one  hand,  and  Ionia.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 


in  the  other  a  dolphin.  In  their  sacrifices  Certihia,  a  town  of  Celtiberia.  Ltv.  40 
the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a  pregnant  sow,  c.  47. 

as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys  the!  Certonium,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  I  be- 
productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  corn! tween  Adramyttiurn  and  the  Caicus,  accord- 
rwas  yet  m  grass  they  offered  her  a  ram,  af-jing  to  Xenophon.] 

ter  the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  round!  Cervarius,  a  Roman  knight  who  can- 


the  field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a 


poppy,  which  was  sacred  to  her.  She  ap¬ 


pears  as  a  country-woman  mounted  on  the 
hack  of  an  ox,  and  carrying  a  basket  on  her 
left  arm,  and  holding  a  hoe  ;  and  sometimes 
she  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dra¬ 
gons.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Rhea,  I  ellus,  Cvbele,  Bona  Dea,  Berecyn- 
thia,  &c.  The  Romans  paid  her  great  ado¬ 
ration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month  of 
April,  during  eight  days.  These  matrons 
abstained  during  several  days  from  the  use  of 
wine  and  every  carnal  enjoyment.  Ttiey  al 
ways  bore  lighted  torches  in  commemoration 
of  the  goddess ;  and  whoever  came  to  these 
festivals  without  a  previous  initiation,  wasj 


spired  with  Piso  against  Nero.  Tacit.  An.  15. 
c.  50. 

Ceryces,  a  sacerdotal  family  at  Athens. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  53. 

Cerycius,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia.  Paul-. 
9,  c.  20. 

CerymIca,  a  town  of  Cyprus.  Died. 

Cerynea,  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  mountain 
of  Arcadia-  Paus.  7,  c.  25. 

CerynItrs,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  7 
C.  25. 

Cesellu's  Balsus,  a  turbulent  Cartha¬ 
ginian  who  dreamt  of  money,  and  persuaded 
Nero  that  immense  treasures  had  been  de¬ 
posited  by  Dido  in  a  certain  place,  which  he 
described.  Inquiry  was  made,  and  when  no 
money  was  found,  Cesellius  destroyed  himself. 
Tacit.  Ann.  )6,  c.  1,  See. 

Cestius,  an  epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who 


punished  with  death.  Ceres  ^  metaphorical- [taught  rhetoric' ’atlihodesjn  the  ‘age  of  Cico- 

y  called  bread  and  corn ,  as  the  word  Bacchus'  ro. - A  bridge  at  Rome 

s  frenuentlv  used  tn  si  0*T"l  1  ^\f  Xl  /l  / !  r\  /  J  I  Yi*  nm  .  _  _  C  • 


s  frequently  used  to  signify  wine.  Afiollod. 
1,  c.  5,  1.  2,  c.  1, 1. c.  12  and  14 — Paus.  1, 

»•  31,  1.  2,  c.  34, 1.  3,  c.  23,  1.  8,  c.  25,  8cc _ 

Diod.  1,  See. — Hesiod.  Theog.—Ovid.  Past. 
4,  v.  41 7, Met.  fab.  7,  8,  8cc .—Claudian.  de 
Unfit.  Pros. — Cic.  in  Verr. — Callimach.  in 
Cer.—Liv.  29  and  31. — St  at.  Theb.  12.— Dio- 
tys.  Hal.  1,  C.  3  . — Hygin.  P.  A.  2. 

Cerialis  Anicius,  a  consul  elect,  who 
wished  a  temple  to  be  raised  to  Nero,  as  to 
igod,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pisonian  con¬ 
spiracy,  Sec.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  74. 

Cerilli  or  Carilla,  now  Circlla,  a 
own  of  the  Brutii  [south-west  of  Paudosia.l 
Strab.  6. 

Cerii.ium,  a  place  of  Lucania,  [proba- 
>ly  the  same  with  Cerilli.]  Strab.  o. — Sil. 
Ttal.  \  v.  580. 

Cerinthus,  now  Zero,  a  town  of  Euboea 
on  the  Euripus,  north-east  of  Chalcis,]  whose 
n habitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  head- 
si  by  Elphenor,  son  of  Chalcedon.  Homer. 
U.  2,  v.  45. — Strab.  l  a - One  of  the  early 


re  reties  from  Christianity. 
Cf.r.ne,  ;fn  island  without 


Cestrina,  port  of  Epirus.  Paus.  2,  c 
23. 

Cestrinus,  son  of  Plelenus  and  Andro¬ 
mache  ;  after  his  father’s  death  he  settled  in 
Epirus,  above  the  river  Thyamis,  and  called 
the  country  Cestrina.  Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

Cetes,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Pro¬ 
teus.  Diod.  1. 

Cethegus,  the  surname  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cornelii.  Marcus  a  consul  in 

the  second  Punic  war. - Cic.  in  Brut. - . 

A  tribune  at  Rome,  of  the  most  corrupt 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  to 
murder  Cicero.  He  was  apprehended,  and 
with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  by  the  Roman 

senate.  Pint.  in.  Cic.  Sec. - P.  Com.  a 

powerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Marius  against  Sylla.  His  mistress  had  ob¬ 
tained  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  she 
distributed  his  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles,  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  MithridateSu 
Cetii,  a  people  of  [Mysia,  who  probably 
the  pillars  of  derived  their  name  from  the  small  river  <_V 
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t’ius,  which  traversed  their  district,  and  fell 
into  the  Adriatic.  Strabo,  however,  places 
them  in  Cilicia.] 

Cetius,  a  river  of  Mysia. - [A  chain  of 

mountains  in  Noricum,  forming  its  eastern 
boundary.  According  to  Busching,  it  was  a 
ridge  extending  from  the  Saave  towards  the 
Danube ,  about  nine  British  miles  on  tne 
west  of  Vienna,  where  it  is  called  Leo/iolds- 
berg.  Mannert  gives  the  name  of  Kalen- 
berg  to  its  northern  part.] 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra, 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  & c.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  237. — Lu¬ 
can.  9,  v.  646. 

Ceus  and  Cjeros,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Ter 
ra,  who  married  Phcebe,  by  whom  he  had 
Latona  and  Asteria.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  135. 
- —  Virg.  TEn.  4,  v.  179. 

Ceyx,  a  king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer, 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned, 
as  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros. 
His  wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a 
dream,  and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on 
the  sea-shore.  They  were  both  changed 
into  birds  called  Alcyons.  vid.  Alcyone.  Ovid. 
Met.  tl,  v.587. — Paus.  1.  c.  32.  According 
to  Jlfiollod.  i,  c.  7,  1.  2,  c.  7,  the  husband  of 
Alcy  one  and  the  king  of  Trachinia,  were  two 
different  persons. 

[Chaboras,  or,  as  most  of  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters  call  it,  ABORRAS.a  river  of  Mesopotamia, 
springing,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount 
Masius,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Nisibis,  but 
according  to  other  authorities,  a  little  east  of 
Charrae,  these  last  are  followed  by  D’An- 
ville.  It  fell  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  town 
of  Circesium.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Kha- 
bour.  In  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  it  is 
called  the  Araxes,  which  appears  to  be  an 
appellative  term,  as  we  find  it  applied  to 
many  other  rivers  in  antiquity.] 

Chabrias,  an  Athenian  general,who chief¬ 
ly  signalized  himself  when  he  assisted  the 
Boeotians  against  Agesilaus.  In  this  cele¬ 
brated  campaign,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  to 
rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover 
themselves  with  their  shields,  by  which 
means  he  daunted  the  enemy,  and  had  a  sta¬ 
tue  raised  to  his  honour  in  that  same  posture. 
He  assisted  also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  conquered  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  : 
but  he  at  last  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive 
courage,  and  disdained  to  fly  from  his  ship, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  his  life 
like  his  companions,  B.  C.  376.  C.  J\efi,  in 
vita. — Diod.  16. — Pint,  in  Phoc. 

Cuter  has,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on 
agriculture.— —An  officer  who  murdered 
Caligula,  A.  D.  41,  to  prevent  the  infa¬ 
mous  death  which  was  prepared  against  him- 
s-elf. 

Chteremon,  a  comic  poet,  and  disciple 

of  Socrates _ A  stoic,  who  wrote  on  the 

Egyptian  priests. 

ChjErEphon,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  in 
tV  age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia-. 
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Ch/ERO,  the  founder  of  Chtevonea.  Pint 
in  Syll. 

Cie®:ron£a,  [a  city  of  Baeotia,  previously 
called  Arne,  and  situate  on  a  small  branch  of 
the  Cephissus.  It  was  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B 
C.  447,  and  much  more  for  their  irretrievable 
defeat  by  Philip,  B.  C.  338.  which  put  an  end  tc 
the  liberties  of  Greece.  Here  also  Sylla  gainec 
a  victory  over  the  generals  of  Mithridates.  I 
was  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch.] 

Chal.«on,  [a  part  of  the  Locri  Ozolx, 
south-west  of  Crissa.] 

Chalcea,  an  island  with  a  town  nea: 

Rhodes.  Plin.  5,  c.  3. - A  festival  at 

Athens,  vid.  Panathemea. 

Chalcedon,  now  Kadi-Keni,  an  ancient 
city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Byzantium,  built 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  headed  by  Argias. 
B.  C,  685,  [some  years  before  the  founding 
of  Byzantium.]  It  was  first  called  Proceras- 
tis,  and  afterwards  Colpusa.  Its  situation, how¬ 
ever,  was  so  improperly  chosen,  that  it  was 
called  the  city  of  blind  men.  intimating  the 
inconsiderate  plan  of  the  founders,  [in  over¬ 
looking  the  superior  position  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  straits,  where  Byzantium  was 
afterwards  founded.]  Strab.  7. — Plin.  5,  c 
32. — Mela ,  1,  c.  19. 

Chalcidenses,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

isthmus  between  Teos  and  Erythnc. - A 

people  near  the  Phasis, 

Chalcidice  [a  district  of  Macedonia,  be¬ 
tween  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  and  Strymoni- 
cus.  The  lower  part  of  it  formed  three 
peninsulas,  Phlegra  or  Pallene,  Sithonia,  and 
Athos,  which  vid.  The  small  town,  ot  Chal- 

cis  gave  name  to  this  district - Another  in 

Syria,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Chalcis.] 
[Chalcia:cus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Mi¬ 
nerva  at  Sparta,  from  her  having  a  brazen 
temple.  u;  cr/.o c).  Gell,  in  his  account 

of  the  Treasury  at  Argos,  gives  a  reasonable 
explication  of  this  seemingly  strange  term. 
He  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  Treasu¬ 
ry,  which  still  remains  in  a  great  degree  en¬ 
tire,  a  number  of  brass  nails  placed  through¬ 
out  at  regular  intervals  on  the  walls,  and 
these  he  supposes  were  originally  used  for 
securing  plates  of  the  same  metal  to  the 
wall,  and  hence  the  seeming  fables  of  brazen 
chambers  and  brazen  temples.  Ge/l’s  Itine¬ 
rary.  p.  33.] 

Chalciope,  a  daughter  of  iEetes  king  of 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryxus  son  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  had  fled  to  her  father’s  court  for 
protection.  She  had  some  children  by  Phryx¬ 
us,  and  she  preserved  her  life  from  the  ava¬ 
rice  and  cruelty  of  her  father,  who  had 
murdered  her  husband  to  obtain  the  golden 
fleece.  [ vid .  Phryxus.]  Ovid.  Heroid.  17, 
v.  232. — Hygin.  fab.  14,  &c. 

Chalcis,  now  Egri/io,  the  chief  city  of 
Euboea,  in  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  Bceo- 
tia.  It  was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony. 
The  island  was  said  to  have  been  anciently 
joined  to  the  continent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chalet®.  [Th?  inhabitants  were  fivmfe 
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for  their  skili  in  navigation,  but  were  very 
dissolute.  Some  derive  the  name  from  Chal- 
cis,  a  daughter  of  Asopus  king  of  Boeotia, 
surnamed  Chalcis,  from  her  having  invented 
:  brazen  armour.  Pliny  deduces  it  from 
brass  or  copper,  which  he  supposes 
:  to  have  been  first  used  here.— Another  of 

Macedonia - Another  of  Syria,  now  Old 

'  Alefi - Another  near  Libanus.no w  Kalcos.] 

'  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  10. — Pans.  5,  c.  23. — 
Cic.  JV.  D.  3,  c.  10. 

Chaldea,  a  country  of  Asia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is 
Babylon,  whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for 
their  knowledge  of  astrology.  [The  term 
was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  country 
south-west  of  Babylonia,  towards  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.]  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  1 _ Diod.  2. 

— Strab.  2. — Plin.  6,  c.  28. 

Chald^i,  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldtea. 

Chalybes  and  Calybes  a  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  [in  the  south-east  corner  of]  Pontus, 
once  very  powerful,  and  possessed  of  a  great 
extent  of  country,  abounding  in  iron  mines, 
where  the  inhabitants  worked  naked.  The 
Calybes  attacked  the  ten  thousand  in  their 
retreat,  and  behaved  with  much  spirit  and 
courage.  They  were  partly  conquered  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  [Their  country  is 
'  still  called  Keldir .]  Some  authors  imagine 
that  the  Calybes  are  a  nation  of  Spain.  Virg. 
JEn.  8,  v.  421. — Strab.  !2,  &c. - Afl/iollon. 

2,  v.  375. — Xcnofih.  Anab.  4,  &c .-~Herodot. 

•  2,  c.  28. — Justin.  44,  c.  3. 

Chalybon,  now  supposed  to  be  Ale/i/io,  a 
[  town  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Cha- 
■  libonitis  to  the  neighbouring  country,  [yid. 
i  Berxa.] 

ChalybonItis,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia 
i  drank  no  other. 

Chalybs,  [now  Cube,']  a  river  in  Spain, 
where  Justin  34,  c.  3,  places  the  people  call¬ 
ed  Calybes. 

Chamani  and  Chamavi,  a  people  of  Ger¬ 
many , «  [south-east  of  the  Frisii.]  Tacit,  in 
Germ. 

ChaSnes,  a  people  of  Epirus. 

Chaonia,  a  mountainous  part  of  Epirus, 
which  receives  its  name  from  Chaon,  a  son 
of  Priam,  inadvertently  killed  by  his  brother 
Helenus.  There  was  a  wood  near,  where 
doves  C Chaonice  aves )  were  said  to  deliver 
.  oracles.  The  words  Chaonius  victus  are  by 
ancient  authors  applied  to  acorns,  the  food  of 
the  first  inhabitants.  Lucan.  6,  v.  426. — 
Claudian  de  Pros.  rafit.  3,  v.  47. —  Tirg.  JEn. 

3,  v.  335. — Proficrt.  1,  el.  9. —  Ovid.  A.  A.  1. 
t  Chaonitis,  a  country  of  Assyria. 

Chaos,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  confused  assemblage  of  inactive  ele¬ 
ments,  which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-ex¬ 
isted  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  the  universe  was  formed  by  the  hand 
and  power  of  a  superior  being.  This  doc¬ 
trine  was  first  established  by  Hesiod,  from 
whom  the  succeeding  poets  have  copied  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  obscurelv  drawn 
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from  the  account  of  Moses,  by  being  copied 
from  the  annals  of  Sanchoniathon,  whose  age 
is  fixed  antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Troy 
Chaos  was  deemed,  by  some,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as  one  of  the 
infernal  deities.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  5  0.—  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  fab.  1. 

CharXdra,  a  town  of  Phocis,  [about  £i) 
stadia  from  Lilxa.  Near  it  flowed  the  river 
Charadrus,  which  fell  into  the  Cephissus.] 
Herodot.  3,  c.  33. 

Charax,  a  town  of  Armenia. - A  phi¬ 

losopher  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Greece  in  40  books. 

Charaxes  and  Charaxus,  a  Mitylenean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
fond  of  the  courtezan  Rhodope,  upon  whom 
he  squandered  all  his  possessions,  and  reduc¬ 
ed  himself  to  poverty,  and  the  necessity  of 
piratical  excursions,  Ovid.  Hero'id.  15,  v. 
117. — Hero'id.  2,  c-  135,  8cc. 

Chares,  an  Athenian  general. - A  sta¬ 

tuary  of  Lindus,  who  w?as  12  years  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  the  famous  Colossus  at  Rho¬ 
des.  Plin.  34,  c,  7. - A  man  who  wound¬ 

ed  Cyrus  when  fighting  against  his  brother 

Artaxerxes. - An  historian  of  Mitylene, 

who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander. 

Charicles,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedxmonians.  Xenojih. 
Memor.  1. — Arist.  Polit.  5,  c.  6. - A  fa¬ 

mous  physician  under  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann. 
6,  c.50. 

ChariclIdf.s,  an  officer  of  Dyonysius  the 
younger,  whom  Dion  gained  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant.  Diod.  16. 

Charila,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
this  circumstance.  In  a  great  famine  the 
people  of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to 
their  king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  distributed  the  little  corn  he  had 
among  the  noblest ;  but  as  a  poor  little  girl, 
called  Charila,  begged  the  king  with  more 
tiian  common  earnestness,  he  beat  her  with 
his  shoe,  and  the  girl,  unable  to  bear  his 
treatment,  hanged  herself  in  her  girdle.  The 
famine  increased  ;  and  the  oracle  told  the 
king,  that  to  relieve  his  people,  he  mustatone 
for  the  murder  of  Charila.  Upon  this  a  fes¬ 
tival  was  instituted,  with  expiatory  rites. 
The  king  presided  over  this  institution,  and 
distributed  pulse  and  corn  to  such  as  attend¬ 
ed.  Charila’s  image  was  brought  before  the 
king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe;  after 
which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place, 
where  they  put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and 
buried  it  where  Charila  was  buried.  Plut . 
in  Quest.  Grec. 

Charilaus  and  Charillus,  a  son  of 
Polydectes  king  of  Sparta,  educated  ancl 
protected  by  his  uncle  Lycurgus  He 
made  war  against  Argos,  and  attacked  Te- 
gea.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  released 
on  promising  that  he  would  cease  from  war, 
an  engagement  he  soon  broke.  He  diedin 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Pans.  2,  26. 1.  6 
c.  48. 
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Charisia,  a  town  of  Arcadia:  Pans.  8, 

c.  3. - A  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 

with  dances  which  continued  all  night.  He 
who  continued  awake  the  longest  was 
rewarded  with  a  cake. 

Charisius,  an  orator  at  Athens.  Cic.  in 
71  83. 

Charistia,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated 
on  the  20th  of  February,  by  the  distribution 
of  mutual  presents,  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
conciling  friends  and  relations.  Val.  Max 
■2,  c.  1 . —  Ov  id.  Fast.  1- 

CharItes  and  Gratia,  the  Graces, 
daughters  of  Venus  by  Jupiter  orBacchus,  were 
three  innumber,  Aglaia,  Thalia  and  Euphra¬ 
sy  ne.  They  were  the  constant  attendants  of 
A  enus,  and  they  were  represented  as  three 
young,  beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  hold¬ 
ing  one  another  by  the  hand.  They  presided 
over  kindness  and  all  good  offices,  and  their 
worship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  mu¬ 
ses,  with  whom  they  had  a  temple  in  common. 
They  were  generally  represented  naked,  be¬ 
cause  kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  since 
Kfty  and  candour.  The  modems  explain  the 
allegory  of  their  holding  their  hands  joined, 
by  observing,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  per¬ 
petual  and  never-ceasing  intercourse  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  benevolence  among  friends.  Their 
youth  denotes  the  constant  remembrance  that 
we  ought  ever  to  have  of  kindnesses  received  ; 
and  their  virgin  purity  and  innocence  teach 
us,  that  acts  of  benevolence  ought  to  be  done 
without  any  expectations  of  restoration,  and 
that  we  ought  never  to  suffer  others  or  our¬ 
selves  to  be  guilty  of  base  or  impure  favours. 
Homer  speaks  only  of  two  Graces. 

Chariton,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  com 
posed  a  Greek  romance,  called  The  Loves 
of  Cheercas  and  Callirhoe,  which  has  been 
much  admired  for  its  elegance,  and  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  characters  it  describes.  There 
is  a  very  learned  edition  of  Chariton,  by  Re- 
iske,  with  D’Orville’s  notes,  2  vols.  4to. 
Amst.  1783. 

CharmIdes,  a  philosopher  of  the  third 
academy,  B.  C.  95. 

CharmiOne,  a  servant  maid  of  Cleopatra, 
who  stabbed  herself  after  the  example  of  her 
mistress.  Plut.  in  Anton. 

Charmis,  a  physician  of  Marseilles,  in 
Nero’s  age,  who  used  cold  baths  for  his  pa¬ 
tients,  and  prescribed  medicines  contrary  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries.  Plin.  2',  c.  1. 

Charmus,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  ot 
whose  fragments  are  found  scattered  in  Athe- 
nxus. 

Charon,  a  Theban,  who  received  into  his 
house  Pelopidas,  and  his  friends,  when  they 
delivered  Thebes  from  tyranny,  &c.  Plut.  in 

Pc  loft. - An  historian  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Pytheus,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  be¬ 
sides  other  treatises,  B.  C.  479. - An  histo¬ 

rian  of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  an  history  of  his 

country  and  of  Egypt. - A  god  of  hell,  son 

of  Erebus  and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  river  Stvx  and 
170 
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Acheron  to  the  infernal  regions,  for  an  obolus. 
Such  as  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  fune¬ 
ral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  this  boat, 
without  previously  wandering  on  the  shore 
for  one  hundred  y;-ars.  If  any  living  person 
presented  himself  to  cross  the  Stygian  lake, 
he  could  not  be  admitted  before  he  shewed 
Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Sibyl,  and  Charon  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferri¬ 
ed  over,  against  his  own  will,  Plercules  with¬ 
out  this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as 
an  old  robust  man,  with  a  hideous  countenance, 
long  white  beard,  and  piercing-  eyes.  Hi.s 
garment  is  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead 
is  covered  with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money 
for  their  admission,  it  was  always  usual,  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  to  place  under  the  tongue 
of  the  deceased,  a  piece  of  money  for  Charon, 
This  fable  of  Charon  and  his  boat  is  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  dead  were  car¬ 
ried  across  a  lake,  where  sentence  was  pass¬ 
ed  on  them,  and  according  to  their  good  or 
bad  actions,  they  were  honoured  with  a  splen¬ 
did  burial,  or  left  unnoticed  in  the  open  air. 
Vid.  Acherusia.  Diod.  1. — Senec.  in  Her 
Fur.  act.  3,  v.765. —  Virg.  PEn.  6,v.  298,  &c 

Charondas,  [a  native  of  Catana,  flourish¬ 
ed  about  446.  B.  C.  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  both  as  a  philosopher  and  legislator,, 
and  is  said  to  have  framed  a  code  of  laws  fob 
his  own  native  place,  and  several  other 
cities.]  He  gave  laws  also  to  the  people  of 
Thurium,  and  among  other  things,  ordained 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  comd 
armed  into  the  assembly.  He  inadvertently 
broke  this  law,  and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  up¬ 
on  his  sword.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

[CharonIus,  an  epithet  for  caves,  some 
of  which  are  found  in  Italy  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  where  the  air  is  so  loaded  with; 
a  poisonous  vapour,  that  animals  cannot  live, 
in  them  even  for  a  few  moments.] 

CharonIum,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  superstitious  solemnities 

Chakops  and  Charopes,  a  powerful  Epi- 
rot  who  assisted  Flaminius  when  making  war 
against  Philip  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Plut. 
in  Flam. 

Charybdis,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool 
called  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was! 
very  dangerous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal 
to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact 
situation  of  the  Charybdis  is  not  discovered 
by  the  moderns,  as  no  whirlpool  sufficiently1 
tremendous  is  now  found  to  correspond  to  the 
description  of  the  ancients.  The  words 
lncidit  in  Scyllam  aui  vult  vitare  Chary  bdim. 
became  a  proverb,  to  show  that  in  our  eager¬ 
ness  to  avoid  one  evil,  we  often  fall  into  a 
greater.  The  name  of  Charybdis  was  pro¬ 
perly  bestowed  on  mistresses  who  repay  af¬ 
fection  and  tenderness  with  ingratitude.  It  is 
supposed  that  Charybdis  was  an  avaricious 
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woman,  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  for 
which  theft  she  was  struck  with  thunder  by 
Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a  whirlpool.  [Spal¬ 
lanzani  has  explained  the  noted  wonders  of 
Scyila  and  Charybdis  ;  the  former  being  a 
lofty  rock  on  the  Calabrian  shore,  with  some 
caverns  at  the  bottom,  which  by  the  agitation 
of  the  waves  emit  sounds  resembling  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  dogs:  the  only  danger  is  when  the 
current  and  winds  are  in  opposition,  so  that 
vessels  are  impelled  towards  the  rock. 
Charybdis  is  not  a  whirlpool,  or  involving  vor¬ 
tex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves  are  greatly 
agitated  by  pointed  rocks,  and  the  depth  does 
not  exceed  a 00  feet.  S/tallanzani.  3,  99.] 
Lycofihr.  in  Cass. — Homer.  Od.  12. — Profiert, 

3,  el.  11. — Ital.  !  4. —  Ovid,  in  lb.  de  Ponto. 

4,  el.  10.  Amor.  2,  el.  16. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
420. 

Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany,  [a  Suevic 
race,  and  distinguished  by  Tacitus,  as  the 
most  noble  and  just  of  the  German  nations. 
They  were  divided  into  Majores  and  Minores. 
The  former  were  situated  between  the  Visur- 
gis  or  Weser ,  and  the  Albis  or  Elbe.  The 
latter,  between  the  Amisia  or  Ems,  and  the 
Visurgis.  Tacit.  Germ.  35.] 

ChelidonIa,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  beg¬ 
ging  from  door  to  door,  and  singing  [a  song 
called  Chelidonisma,  so  called  because  it  be¬ 
gan  with  an  invocation  of  the  or  swal¬ 
low.]  Athen. - The  wind  Favonius  was 

called  also  C/ielidonia,  from  the  6th  of  the 
ides  of  February  to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of 
March,  the  time  when  swallows  first  made 
their  appearance.  Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

ChelidonIa.,  now  Kelidoni,  small  islands 
[south  of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,]  very  dangerous  to  sailors. 
Dionys.  Ptrieg.  v.  506. — Plin.  5,  c.  27  and  5 :, 
— Liv.  3,  c.  41. 

Chelidoniuji  Promontorium,  [the  same 
with  Sacrum  Promontorium.] 

[ChelonItes  Promontorium,  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  Elis,  now  Cafie  Tornese.~\ 

Chelone,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  tor¬ 
toise  by  Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at  the 
nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  silence  for  having  ridiculed  these 
deities. 

Chelonis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  ac¬ 
companied  her  father  whom  her  husband  had 
expelled,  and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been 
expelled  by  Leonidas.  Pint,  in  Agid.  td 
C/eo?n. 

Chelonophxgi,  a  people  of  Carmania, 
[also  the  name  of  a  people  of  Ethiopia,]  who 
led  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  shells.  Plin.  6,  c.  24. 

Chemmis,  an  island  in  a  deep  lake  of  Egypt. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  156. 

Cheops  and  Cheospes,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
after  Rhampsinitus,  who  built  a  famous  pyra¬ 
mid,  upon  which  1600  talents  were  expended 
only  in  supplying  the  workmen  with  leeks, 
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garlick,  and  ocher  vegetables.  Hero  dal. 
c.  124. 

Ciiephren,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  inve- 
terately  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  [that, 
from  an  aversion  towards  mentioning  tlicj'r 
names,  they  called  their  pyramids  by  tire 
name  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  who  fed  at 
that  time  his  cattle  in  those  places.]  Herodot 
2,  c.  127. 

Cheronaa..  x rid.  Chxronea. 

Cherophon,  a  tragic  writer  of  Athens,  iu 
the  age  of  Philip.  Philostr.  in  vitis. 

Chkrronesus.  vid.  Chersonesus. 

Chersias,  an  Orchomenian,  reconciled  tp 
Periander  by  Chilo.  Pausanias  praises  some 
of  his  poetry,  9,  c.  38. 

Chersonesus,  a  Greek  word,  [from 
land,  and  vhw,  an  island,  that  is,  an  is¬ 
landjoining  the  land,]  rendered  by  the  Latins 
Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  these  among 
the  ancients,  of  which  these  five  are  the  mds.t 
celebrated  ;  one  called  Peloponnesus ;  arte 
called  Thracian ,  in  the  south  of  Thrace,  anfl 
west  of  the  Hellespont,  where  Miltiades  led 
a  colony  of  Athenians,  and  built  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus.  [The  neck  of  land  joining  it  to 
the  continent,  is  about  6  modern  Greek,  cn* 
perhaps  not  5  British  miles  in  breadth.]  From 
its  isthmus  to  its  further  shores,  it  measured 
[480  stadia  according  to  Herodotus,  but  400 
according  to  Scylax,]  extending  between  the 
bay  of  Melas  and  the  Hellespont.  The  third, 
called  Taurica,  now  Crim  Tartary,  was  situ¬ 
ate  near  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  fourth,  call¬ 
ed  Cimbrica,  now  Jutland,  is  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  fifth,  surnamed 
Aurea,  lies  in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges. 
[D’Anville  makes  it  to  be  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  In  this  opinion,  Rennell  and  Man- 
nert  coincide ;  but  M.  Gcrsselin,  author  of 
“The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analysed,&c.” 
differs  from  tills,  and  other  positions  of  D’An¬ 
ville  in  his  Indian  Geography.  The  golden 
Chersonese,  is  probably  the  southern  part  qf 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu.\  Herodot.  6,  c.  33, 1. 

7,  c.  58. — Liv.  31,  c.  16. — Cic.  ad  Br.  2 - 

Also  a  peninsula  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Hat.  Alex.  lo. 

Cherusci,  a  people  of  Germany,  between 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  [south-east  of  the 
Chauci.  Under  the  conduct  of  Arminius, 
they  defeated  and  slew  the  three  Roman  le=- 
gions  commanded  by  Varus,  A.  D.  10.  in  the 
Saltus  Teutobergiensis,  or  Bishopric  of  Pad- 
erborn.  They  were  afterwards  defeated  by 
Gerrnanicus,  and  never  recovered  their  for¬ 
mer  eminence. j  Tacit. — C<ss.  B.  G.  6,c.  9. 

Chidorus,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near 
Thessalonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply 
the  army  of  Xerxes  with  water .  Hi radot.  7 , 
c.  127. 

Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has 
been  called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  One  of  his  maxims  was“  know  thy¬ 
self.’'  He  died  through  excess  of  joy,  in  the 
arms  of  his  son,  who  had  obtained  a  victory  at 
Olympia,  R-  C.  597.  Plin.  7,  c.  o3. — Infr'- 
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Chimera,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
heads,  that  of  a  lion,  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon, 
and  continually  vomited  flames.  The  fore¬ 
parts  of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  mid¬ 
dle  was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts 
were  those  of  a  dragon.  It  generally  lived  in 
Lycia,  about  the  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  or¬ 
ders  Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pega¬ 
sus,  overcame  it.  This  fabulous  tradition  is 
explained  by  the  recollection  that  there  was 
a  burning  mountain  in  Lycia,  called  Chimse- 
ra,  whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  desolate  wilderness  ;  the  middle, 
which  was  fruitful,  was  covered  with  goats  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  the  marshy  ground  abound¬ 
ed  wit’n  serpents.  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have 
conquered  the  Chirruera, because  he  [cultivat¬ 
ed  the  mountain.]  Plutarch  says,  that  it  is 
the  captain  of  some  pirates,  who  adorned 
their  ship  with  the  images  of  a  lion,  a  goat, 
and  a  dragon.  From  the  union  of  the  Chim- 
awa  with  Orthos,  sprung  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
lion  of  Nemxa.  Homer.  11.  6,  v.  181. — He 
siod.  Theog.  v.  322. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c. 
1. — Lucre t.  5,  v.  903. —  Ovid.  9,  Met.  v.  646. 

—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  288. - One  of  the  ships 

in  the  fleet  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  JEn. 5,  v.  118. 

Chijiarus,  a  river  of  Argolis.  Pans.  2, 
e.  36. 

Chimerium,  a  mountain  of  Phthiotis,  in 
Thessaly.  Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

ChIon,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  epistles 
were  edited  cum  notia,  Coberi,  8vo.  Lips. 
2765. 

Chionb,  a  daughter  of  Dtedalion  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoured. 
From  them  Chione  became  mother  of  Phi- 
lammon  and  Autolycus,  the  former  of  whom, 
'  as  being  son  of  Apollo,  became  an  excellent 
musician  ;  and  the  latter  was  equally  notori¬ 
ous  for  his  robberies,  of  which  his  father 
Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione  grew  so 
proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods,  that 
she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of  Dia¬ 
na,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the 
goddess,  and  changed  into  a  hawk.  Ovid. 

Met.  11,  fab.  8. - A  daughter  of  Boreas 

and  Orithyia,  who  had  Eumolpus  by  Nep¬ 
tune.  She  threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  but  he 
was  preserved  by  his  father.  A/iollod.  3,  c. 
15. — Paus  1,  c.  18. 

Chios,  now  Scio.  an  island  in  the  fEgean 
sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast, 
of  [Ionia.  It  is  about  900  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  was  probably  once  connected  with  the 
main  land,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by 
a  strait  three  leagues  wide.  It  was  known 
by  the  names  of  /Ethalia,  Maoris,  and  Pityu- 
sa,  but  its  most  prevalent  name  was  Chios, 
derived,  according  to  some,  from  xiav  snow, 
because  its  mountains  were  often  covered 
with  it.  lsidorus,  however,  deduces  the 
name  from  a  Syriac  term  signifying  mastich, 
with  which  the  island  abounds.]  It  was  well 
inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundred 
ships  ;  and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had 
a  beautiful  harbour,  which  could  contain 
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eighty  ships.  The  wina  of  this  island,  so 
much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  is  still  in 
general  esteem.  [The  Chians  were  said  to 
have  first  known  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
vine,  taught  them  by  Oenopion  the  son  of 
Bacchus,  and  by  them  communicated  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  first  red  wine 
was  made  here.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
which  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  Homer,  and  his  school  was 
shown  in  the  island.  Modern  Scio ,  until  the 
late  dreadful  ravages  of  the  T urks,  contained 
115,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Greeks,  and 
was  the  best  cultivated  and  most  flourishing 
island  in  the  Archipelago.]  Pint,  de  Virt. 
Mul. — Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  5,  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  24. 
— Paus.  7,  c.  4. — Mela,  2,  v.  2. — Strab.  2. 

Chiron,  a  centaur,  half  a  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  who  had 
changed  himself  into  a  horse,  to  escape  the 
inquiries  of  his  wife  Rhea.  Chiron  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine, 
and  shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of 
plants  and  medicinal  herbs ;  and  he  instruct¬ 
ed  in  all  the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes 
of  his  age;  such  as  Achilles,  /Esculapius, 
Hercules,  Jason,  Peleus,  iEneas,  &c.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  poisoned  ar¬ 
row,  by  Hercules,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  cen¬ 
taurs.  Hercules  flew  to  his  assistance ;  but 
as  the  wound  was  incurable,  and  the  cause  of 
the  most  excruciating  pains,  Chiron  begged 
Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of  immortality.  His 
prayers  were  heard,  and  he  was  placed  by  the 
god  among  the  constellations,  under  the  name 
of  Sagittarius.  Hesiod,  in  Scuto. — Homer. 
11.  11  .—Paus.  3,  c.  18,  1.  5,  c.  19, 1.  9,  c.  31. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  676. — Ajiollod.  2,  c.  5,1. 
3.  c.  13. — Horat.  epoch  13. 

Chloe,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens. 
Her  yearly  festivals,  called  Chloe,  were 
celebrated  with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing, 
and  a  ram  was  always  sacrificed  to  her. 
The  name  of  Chloe  is  supposed  to  bear  the 
same  signification  as  Flava,  so  often  applied 
to  the  goddess  of  corn.  The  name,  from  its 
signification,  herba  virens)  has  general¬ 
ly  been  applied  to  women  possessed  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  of  simplicity. 

Chlgris,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who 
married  Zephyrus.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5. — -A  daughter  of  Amphion, 
son  of  Jasus  and  Persephone,  who  married 
Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except 
Nestor,  were  killed  by  Hercules.  Homer. 
Od.  11.  v.  280.— Paus.  2,  c.  21, 1.  9,  c.  36. 

Chlorus,  Constantine,  one  of  the  Ctesars 
in  Dioclesian’s  age,  who  reigned  two  years 
after  the  emperor’s  abdication,  and  died  July 
25,  A.  D.  306. 

Choarina,  a  country  near  India,  reduced 
by  Craterus,  ike.  [It  was  that  part  of  Par- 
thia  which  was  nearest  to  India.] 

Choaspes,  an  Indian  river,  [z ’id.  Suas- 

tus.]  Curt.  5,  c.  2. - A  river  of  [Susiana, 

vid.  Eulseus.] 

Chobus,  a  river  of  Colchis,  [felling  into 
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the  Euxine  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pha- 
sis.]  Arrian. 

CH(EKXDES,[islands  of  the  Euxine  near  the 
Hellespont,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Cyanean  kies, - Islands  on  the  coast  of  Eu¬ 

boea,  near  the  promontory  of  Caphareus, 

where  the  Oilean  Ajax  was  ship  wrecked. - 

Islands  in  the  Sinus  Persicus. - Islands  in 

the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Iapygia. 
Thncyd.  7,  c.  33  ] 

Ch<erilus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 

prize.  ■■  An  historian  of  Samos. - Two 

other  poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate 
with  Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians  had  obtained 
over  Xerxes,  and  on  account  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  composition,  he  received  a  piece 
of  gold  for  each  verse  from  the  Athenians,  and 
was  publicly  ranked  with  Homer  as  a  poet. 
The  other  was  one  of  Alexander’s  flatterers 
and  friends.  It  is  said  the  prince  promised 
him  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  should 
be  good  verses  in  his  poetry,  and  as  many 
slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were  bad  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his  verses 
in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while  the 
rest  were  rewarded  with  the  castigation.  Pint, 
in  Alex. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 

ChonnIdas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to 
Theseus,  by  his  grandfather  Pittheus  king  of 
Trcezene.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacri¬ 
fices  to  him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  in¬ 
culcated  into  his  pupil.  Pint,  in  Thea. 

[Chorasmii,  a  people  of  Asia,  between 
Sogdiana  and  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  ;  their  capital  was  Gorgo,  now  Urg- 
heng.  Their  country  is  now  K/iarasm.} 

Choriebus,  vid.  Coroebus. 

Chosroes,  a  king  of  Persia,  in  Justinian’s 

reign,  [surnamed  the  Great. - The  2d  of  the 

same  name,  was  grandson  to  and  succeeded 
the  first,  after  having  deposed  Hormidas. 
He  reigned  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  He- 
raclius,  and  after  having  been  defeated  by 
him,  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  bv  his 
own  son.  A.  D.  628.  Persia,  soon  after,  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs.] 

ChremEtes,  a  river  of  Libya,  [falling  in¬ 
to  the  Atlantic  :  supposed  to  be  the  Zaire.} 

Chronos,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn/or 
time,  in  whose  honour  festivals  called  Chronia 
were  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians  and 
some  of  the  Greeks. 

Chrtsa,  [a  town  ofTroas,  south  of  the  is¬ 
land  of  Tenedos,]  famous  for  a  temple  of  A- 
polln  Smintheus,  [whence  the  town  was  also 

called  Sminthium.]  Homer.  11.  i,  v.  37. _ 

Slrab.  1 :. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  174. 

ChrysXjie,  a  Thessalian,  priestess  of  Di¬ 
ana  Trivia.  She  fed  a  bull  with  poison, 
which  she  sent  to  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
who  eat  the  flesh  and  became  delirious,  and 
were  an  easy  conquest.  Poly  ten. 

Chrysanthius,  a  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  vo¬ 
lumes  he  wrote. 

OhrysXor,  a  son  of  Medusa  by  Neptune. 
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Some  report,  tiiat  he  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  Medusa,  armed  with  a  golden  sword, 
whence  his  name  *0$.  He  married 

Callirhoe,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom  he 
had  Geryon,  Echidna,  and  the  Chimtera. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  295. 

Chrysaorf.us,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  temple  at  Stratonicea,  where  all  the  Ca- 
rians  assembled  upon  any  public  emergency. 
Strnb.  4. 

Chrysas,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
Sim® thus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  4,  c.  44. 

Chryseis,  [yid.  Chryses.] 

Chrysermus,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.  Pint,  in  Par  all. 

Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  father  of 
Astynome,  called  from  him  Chryseis.  When 
Lyrnessus  was  taken,  and  the  spoils  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  Chryseis,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Eetion,  the  sovereign  of  the  place, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon.  Chryses, 
upon  this,  went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  soli¬ 
cit  his  daughter’s  restoration  ;  and  when  his 
prayers  were  fruitless,  he  implored  the  aid  of 
Apollo,  who  visited  the  Greeks  with  a  plague, 
and  obliged  them  to  restore  Chryseis.  Ho¬ 
mer.  11. 1,  v.  11,  Zee. 

Ciirysippus,  a  natural  son  ofPelops,  high¬ 
ly  favoured  by  his  father,  for  which  Hippo- 
damia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own 
sons,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to 
throw  his  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of 
which  they  were  banished.  Some  say  that 
Hippodamia’s  sons  refused  to  murder  Chry- 
sippus,  and  that  she  did  it  herself.  They  fur¬ 
ther  say,  that  Chrysippus  had  been  carried 
away  by  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  to  gratify  his 
unnatural  lusts,  and  that  he  was  with  him 
when  Hippodamia  killed  him.  Hygin.  fab. 
85 . — Plato  de  Leg.  6. — Apodod.  3,  c.  5  — 

Paus.  6,  c.  20. - [A  stoic  philosopher  of 

Soli  in  Cilicia  Campestris.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Athens,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
Cleanthes,  the  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was 
equally  distinguished  for  natural  abilities  and 
industry,  seldom  suffering  a  day  to  elapse 
without  writing  500  lines.  He  wrote  several 
hundred  volumes,  of  which  300  were  on  logi¬ 
cal  subjects,  but  in  all  he  borrowed  largely 
from  others.  He  maintained,  with  the  stoics 
in  general,  that  the  world  was  God,  or  an 
universal  effusion  of  his  spirit,  and  that  the 
superior  part  of  this  spirit,  which  consisted 
in  mind  and  reason,  was  the  common  nature 
of  things,  containing  the  whole  and  every 
part.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  God  as  the 
power  of  fate,  and  the  necessary  chain  of 
events  ;  sometimes  he  calls  him  fire ;  and 
sometimes  he  deifies  the  fluid  parts  of  nature, 
as  water  and  air  ;  and  again,  tile  earth,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  universe  in  which 
these  are  comprehended, ahd  even  those  men 
who  have  obtained  immortality.  He  was 
very  fond  of  the  figure  Sorites  in  arguing, 
which  is  hence  called  by  Persius,  the  heap 
of  Chrysippus.  His  discourses  abounded  more 
in  curious  subtleties  and  nice  distinctions, 
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than  in  solid  arguments.]  He  died  through 
excess  of  wine,  or  as  others  say,  from  laugh¬ 
ing  too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating  figs  on  a 
silver  plate,  20  B.C.  in  the  -  3d  year  of  his  age. 

[Chrysockras,  or  the  horn  of  gold,  a  long 
cove  on  the  north-east  side  of  Byzantium, 
forming  an  excellent  harbour,  whence  its 
name.] 

ChrysogOnus,  a  celebrated  singer  in 
[the  time  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  victorious 

at  the  Pythian  games. - Another  of  the  same 

name  is  mentioned  in  Juv.  6.  v.  4»] 
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Chrysopolis,  a  promontory  and  port  of 
Asia,  opposite  Byzantium,  now  Scutari  ( The 
Athenians  encompassed  this  place  with  walls, 
imposed  a  tenth  on  the  ships  which  came 
hither  from  the  Euxine,  and  had  a  fleet  here 
of  30  sail.] 

Chrysorhoas,  [or  Golden  stream,  a  river 
of  Syria,  near  Damascus,  called  also  Bardine, 
and  now  Baradi.~\ 

Chrysostom,  a  [native  of  Antioch,]  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his 
53d  year.  He  was  a  great  disciplinarian,  and 
by  severely  lashing  the  vices  of  the  age,  he 
procured  himself  many  enemies.  [He  was 
at  length  accused  of  disrespect  to  the  empress 
Eudoxia  and  cruelty  to  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  was  in  consequence  banished.  His  great 
popularity,  however,  and  a  dreadful  tumult 
which  his  banishment  occasioned  at  Constan- 
tinople,  produced  his  speedy  recall.  He 
was  soon,  however,  banished  a  second  time, 
for  his  severe  remarks  on  the  empress,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  statue  which  had  been  erected  to 
her.  The  place  of  his  second  banishment 
was  Cucusus,  a  lonely  town  among  the  ridges 
of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  confines  ofCappado 
cia  and  Cilicia.  From  this  place  he  was  order¬ 
ed  afterwards  to  betaken  to  Pityccus.  a  town 
on  the  Euxine,  but  died  on  the  journey  at 
Comana  in  Cappadocia.  Within  10  years  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  he  was  generally  revered  as  a 
saint,  and  his  remains  transported  to  Constan 
tinople.  The  name  of  Chrysostom,  or  gol¬ 
den  mouth ,  was  not  applied  to  him  until  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  when  his  works  had  rendered 
him  illustrious  for  eloquence.  His  previous 
name  was  John.]  His  works  have  been  no- 
bly  and  correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  ver¬ 
sion,  by  Saville,  Svols.  fol.  Etonx,  1613.  They 
have  appeared,  with  a  translation,  at  Paris, 
edit.  Benedict.  Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fol 
1718. 

Ci-irysosthemis,  a  name  given  by  Homer 
to  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra. - A  Cretan, who  first  obtain¬ 

ed  the  poetical  prize  at  the  Pythian  games. 
Pans.  10,  c.  7. 

Chthonia,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  [either 
from  terru,  or,]  from  a  ten. pie  built  to 
her  by  Chthonia,  at  Hermione.  She  had  a 
festival  there  called  by  the  same  name,  and 
celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  cele¬ 
bration,  the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates, 
and  a  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white 
apparel,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their 
heads.  Behind  was  dragged  an  untamed  I 
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heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd.  When  they 
came  to  the  temple,  the  victim  was  let  loose, 
and  [the  door-keepers,  who  till  then  had  kept 
the  temple  gates  open,  having  made  all  se¬ 
cure,  four  old  women  armed  with  scythes, 
were  left  within,  who  pursued  the  heifer, 
and  dispatched  her  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
by  cutting  her  throat.]  A  second,  a  third, 
and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a  like  manner  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  old  women ;  and  it  was  ob¬ 
servable,  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same  side 
Pans.  2,  c.  8  5. 

CiBALiE,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia, 
[situate  on  the  Saarus,  about  50  miles 
from  Sirmium  and  about  100  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Saavus  and  Danube.  It  was 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Licinius  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  A.  D,  315,  and  was  also  the  birth-place 
of  Gratian.  its  name  is  preserved  in  the  ob¬ 
scure  ruins  of  Savilei.]  Eutroji.  10,  c.  4. — 
Marcell.  30,  c.  24. 

Cibyra,  [a  flourishing  commercial  city,  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  Phrygia,  between  Ly- 
cia  and  Caria.  It  was  surnames  the  Great, 
for  distinction  sake  from  another  city  of  the 
same  name  situate  in  Pamphylia.  A  colony 
of  Lydians  were  its  first  founders  ;  to  these 
succeeded  one  of  Pisidians.  who  transplanted 
the  city  to  a  more  favourable  situation.  Its 
authority  extended  far  over  the  adjoining 
country,  and  it  could  arm  at  one  time  30,000 
foot,  and  2000  horse.  It  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake,  on  which  account  Tibe¬ 
rius  remitted  the  tribute  due  from  it  for  3 
years,  and  he  was  regarded  as  its  second 
founder.  Four  different  languages  were 
spoken  here,  viz.  the  Lydian,  Pisidian,  Lyci- 
an,  and  Greek.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  D’Anville 
gives  it  the  modern  name  of  Burur. - A 


city  of  Pamphylia,  south-east  of  Aspen- tus.] 
M.  T.  Cicero,  born  at  Arpinum,  was  son 
of  a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His 
mother’s  name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying; 
many  promising  abilities  at  school,  he  was 
taught  Philosophy  by  Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius 
Scscvola.  He  ■  was  naturally  of  a  weak 
and  delicate  constitution,  and  he  visited 
Greece  on  account  of  his  health ;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  the  true  cause  of  his  absence  from  Rome 
might  be  attributed  to  his  fear  of  Sylla.  His 
friends,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his 
superior  abilities,  were  anxious  for  his  return; 
and  when  at  last  he  obeyed  their  solicitations, 
he  applied  himself  with  uncommon  diligence 
to  oratory, and  was  soon  distinguished  aboveal  1 
the  speakers  of  his  age  in  the  Roman  forum. 
When  he  went  to  Sicily  as  quxstor,  hif  be¬ 
haved  with  great  justice  and  moderation ;  and 
the  Sicilians  remembered  with  gratitude  the 
eloquenceof  Cicero,  their  common  patron,  who 
had  delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  and  ava¬ 
rice  of  Verres.  After  he  had  passed  through 
the  offices  of  xdile  and  prxtor,  he  stood  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  691;  and 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  were  equally 
anxious  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity,  against 
the  efforts  and  bribery  of  Catiline.  His  new 
situation  was  critical,  and  required  cirCunr- 
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.spection.  Catiline,  with  many  dissolute  and 
desperate  Romans,  had  conspired  against  their 
country,  and  combined  to  murder  Cicero  him¬ 
self.  [The  consul  detected  and  defeated  their 
plans,  and  claimed  by  his  success,  the  proud 
title  of  father  of  his  country.]  The  vehe¬ 
mence  with  which  he  had  attacked  Clodius, 
proved  injurious  to  him  ;  and  when  his  enemy 
was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  [driven  by  the 
power  of  the  opposite  faction  into  banishment. 
vid.  Thessalonica.  The  principal  charge  a- 
gainst  him  was  his  having  put  to  death  in  an 
illegal  manner  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
though  this  had  been  done,  not  by  him  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  in  consequence  of  a  general  vote 
of  the  senate.]  He  was  not,  however,  desert¬ 
ed  in  his  banishment,  [although  he  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  his  character  by  his  want  of  pa¬ 
tient  firmness  under  misfortune.]  Wherever 
he  went  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
marks  of  approbation  and  reverence  ;  and 
when  the  faction  had  subsided  at  Rome,  the 
whole  senate  and  people  were  unanimous  for 
his  return.  After  sixteen  months  absence,  he 
entered  Rome  with  universal  satisfaction  ;  and 
When  he  was  sent,  with  the  power  of  procon¬ 
sul,  to  Cilicia,  his  integrity  and  prudence  made 
him  successful  against  the  enemy,  and  at  his 
return  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  which 
the  factious  prevented  him  from  enjoying.  Af¬ 
ter  much  hesitationduring  the  civil  commotions 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  joined  him¬ 
self  to  the  latter,  and  followed  him  to  Greece. 
When  victory  had  declared  in  favour  of  Cx- 
sar,  at  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cicero  went  to 
Brundusium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  who  treated  him  with  great  humani¬ 
ty.  From  this  time  Cicero  retired  into  the 
country,  and  seldom  visited  Rome.  When 
Cxsar  had  been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero 
recommended  a  general  amnesty,  and  was  the 
most  earnest  to  decree  the  provinces  to  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Cassius.  But  when  he  saw  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Cxsar’s  murderers  decrease,  and  Anto¬ 
ny  come  into  power,  he  retired  to  Athens.  He 
soon  after  returned,  but  lived  in  perpetual 
fear  of  assassination.  Augustus  courted  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Cicero,  and  expressed  his  wish  to 
be  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  But  his  wish 
was  not  sincere ;  he  soon  forgot  his  former 
professions  of  friendship ;  and  when  the  two 
consuls  had  been  killed  at  Mutina,  Augustus 
joined  his  interest  to  that  of  Antony,  and  the 
triumvirate  was  soon  after  formed.  The 
great  enmity  which  Cicero  bore  to  Antony 
was  fatal  to  him  ;  and  Augustus,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to  destroy  all  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  each  to  despatch  his  enemies, 
produced  their  list  of  proscription.  About 
two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  and  Ci¬ 
cero  was  among  the  number  upon  the  list  of 
Antony.  Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom 
he  partly  owed  his  greatness,  and  Cicero  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony,  among 
•whom  was  Popilius,  wiiom  he  had  defended 
upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.  He  had  fled 
i.n  a  litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta  ;  and  when 
the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he  put  his  head 
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out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  the 
body  by  Herennius.  This  memorable  event 
happened  in  December,  43  B.  C.  after  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  for  63  years,  11  months,  and 
five  days.  The  head  and  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Roman  forum  ;  and  so  inveterate  was 
Antony’s  hatred  against  the  unfortunate  man, 
that  even  Fulvia,  the  triumvir’s  wife,  wreaked 
her  vengeance  upon  his  head,  and  drew  the 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  and  bored  it  through 
repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin,  verifying  in 
this  act  of  inhumanity,  what  Cicero  had  once 
observed,  that  no  animal  is  more  rev engcful 
than  a  woman.  Cicero  has  acquired  more  real 
fame  by  his  literary  compositions,  than  by  his 
spirited  exertions  as  a  Roman  senator.  The 
learning  and  the  abilities  which  he  possessed, 
have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age  and 
country,  and  his  style  has  always  been  ac¬ 
counted  as  the  true  standard  of  pure  latmity. 
The  words  nascitur  fioeta  have  been  verified 
in  his  attempts  to  write  poetry;  and  the  satire 
of  Martial,  Carmina  quod  scribit  musis  et  Jfiol- 
linc  nullo,  though  severe,  is  true.  He  once 
formed  a  design  to  write  the  history  of  his 
country,  but  he  was  disappointed.  He  trans¬ 
lated  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  poets  as 
well  as  historians,  for  his  own  improvement. 
When  he  travelled  into  Asia,  he  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  age ;  and 
his  stay  at  Rhodes,  in  the  school  of  the  famous 
Molo,  conduced  not  a  little  to  perfect  his 
judgment.  Like  his  countrymen  he  was  not 
destitute  of  ambition,  and  the  arrogant  expec¬ 
tations  with  which  be  returned  from  his  quaes* 
lorship  in  Sicily  are  well  known.  He  was  of  a 
timid  disposition ;  and  he  who  shone  as  the 
iather  of  Roman  eloquence,  never  ascended 
the  pulpit  to  harangue,  without  feeling  a  secret 
emotion  of  dread.  His  conduct,  during  the 
civil  wars,  is  far  from  that  of  a  patriot ;  and 
when  we  view  him,  dubious  and  irresolute, 
sorry  not  to  follow  Pompey,  and  yet  afraid  to 
oppose  Caesar,  the  judgment  would  almost 
brand  him  with  the  name  of  coward.  In  his 
private  character,  however,  Cicero  was  of  an 
amiable  disposition ;  and  though  he  was  too 
elated  with  prosperity,  and  debased  by  adver¬ 
sity,  the  affability  of  the  friend  conciliated  the 
good  graces  of  all.  He  married  Terentia, 
whom  he  afterwards  divorced,  and  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  afterwards 
married  a  young  woman,  to  whom  he  was 
guardian ;  and  because  she  seemed  elated  at 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia,  he  repudi¬ 
ated  her.  I  he  works  of  this  celebrated  man, 
of  which,  according  to  some,  the  tenth  part 
is  scarce  extant,  have  been  edited  by  the 
best  scholars  in  every  country.  The  most 
valuable  editions  of  the  works  complete,  are 
that  of  Verburgius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1724— 
That  of  Olivet,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva,  1758— 
The  Oxford  edition  in  10  vols.  4to.  1782— that 
of  Lallemand,  l2mo.  1 1  vols.  Paris  apud  Bar- 
bou,  1768— [That  of  Ernesti,  Halx,  1774-7\ 
in  8  vols.  8vo.  and  that  of  Schiitz,  Lips.  1814, 
&.c.  in  16  vols.  small  octavo.  This  last,  edi- 
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tiim  is  highly  praised,  and  contains  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Cicero’s,  orations  lately  discovered. 
The  treatise  de  Republican  was  first  publish¬ 
ed  by  Maras  at  Rome  in  IS 22,  and  republish- 
ed  in  London,  1S2  ‘  .  There  are  several  re¬ 
cent  editions  of  it  also  in  Germany.]  Pin 
a : .  in  rrila  —  Qui  — Dio.  Cass. — Apfnan. 

— Flora.. — C.  .Xep.  in  Attic. — Eutrop.  —  Cic. 

5:c. - Marcus,  the  son  of  Cicero,  was  taken 

i  y  Augustus  as  his  colleage  in  the  consulship. 
He  revenged  his  father’s  death,  by  throwing 
public  dishonour  upon  the  me  men-  of  Anto¬ 
ny.  He  disgraced  his  lather’s  virtues,  and 
was  so  fond  of  drinking,  that  Pliny  observes, 
he  wished  to  deprive  Antony  of  the  honour  of 
being  the  greatest  drunkard  in  the  Roman 

empire.  PI:::  t r.  Cic - Quintus,  the  bro 

ther  of  the  orator,  was  Cssar’s  lieutenant  in 


Gaul,  and  proconsul  of  Asia  for  three  years. 
He  was  proscribed  with  liis  son  at  the" same 
time  with  his  brother  Tally.  Pint,  in  Cic. — 
Appian. 

Cicoxes,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the 
llebrus.  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
conquered  them,  and  plundered  their  chief 
city  limarus  because  Ley  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  83.  i 
15,  v.  513. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  520,  &c  —  Mela, 
2,  c.  2. 

Cilicia,  a  country  cf  Asia  Miner,  on  the 
t-ea-coast,  "south  of  Cappadocia  and  Lvca- 
o.nia,  and  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  east,  "  and 
Pisidi3  and  Pamphyha  on  the  west.  It  was 
so  surrounded  by  steep  and  rugged  mountains, 
that  a  few  men  might  defend  it  against 


tween  rEoiia  an-  Troas  is  also  called  Ciiiciu 


Scrub.  13,  calls  it  Trojan,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  Cilicia.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Cilix,  a  son  of  Phcenix,  or  according  t 
Herodotus,  of  Agenor,  who  after  seeking  L: 
vain  his  sister  Europa,  settled  in  a  coun 
try  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cilicia 
Apollod.  ,  c.  1. — Herodnt  7,  c.  91. 

Cimber,  Toll,  one  of  Cesar’s  murderers 
He  laid  hold  of  the  dictator’s  robe,  which  wa; 
a  signal  for  the  rest  to  strike.  Plut  in  C£s. 

Cimbri,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  invad¬ 
ed  the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and 
were  conquered  by  Marius.  [They  occupies 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  or  modern  Jut¬ 
land.']  Flor.  3,  c.  3 

Cimbricoi  bellum,  was  begtui  by  the 
Cimbri  Teutones  [and  Ambrones,]  by  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Roman  territories,  B.  C.  109 
These  barbarians  w  ere  so  courageous,  and 
ever,  desperate,  that  they  fastened  their  firs' 
ranks  each  to  the  other  with  cords.  [In  the 
first  battle  they  vanquished  the  consul  Papiri- 
us  Carbo;  in  another  they  defeated  M.  Ju¬ 
nius  Silanus,  another  consul  ;  in  the  third  I 
Cassius  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  M,  Aurelius  Scau 
rus,  whom  they  took  prisoner  and  put  tc 
death.  After  various  ether  successes,  they 
were  defeated  by  the  valour  and  policy  of 
Alarms  and  Catulus.]  Marius,  in  his  second 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war  - 
he  met  the  Teutones  at  Aqute  Sextite,  where, 
after  a  blood}'  engagement,  he  left  dead  on 
the  field  cf  battle  20,050,  and  took  90,000  pri- 
ajsoners,  B.  C.  Iu2.  The  Cimbri,  who  had 


whole  army,  there  being  but  three  narrow  'formed  another  arm  v.  bad  already  penetrat- 


passes  leading  rnto  it,  the  Pvls  Cilicia?,  on  the;ed  into  Italy,  where  they  were  met  at  the  ri- 
side  of  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  east  the  Py-'ver  Athesis,  by  Marius  and  his  colleague  Cn 


las  Amanicas,  and  Pylie  Syria?.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  divided  into  Trachea  and  Carnpes- 


tulus,  a  year  after.  An  engagement  ensued, 
and  140,000  of  them  were  slain.  This  lasL 
battle  put  2n  end  to  this  dreadful  war,  and 


tns,  or  the  ragged  and  level  Cilicia.  The 
former  was  subsequently  considered  as  a  con-  the  two  consuls  entered  Rome  in  triumph 
tinuation  of  Isauria.  The  latter  was  one  of  Flcr.  3,  c.  3. — Plin.  7,  c.  22,  1.  37,  c.  1. — Mela 
provinces  of  Asia, 


the  most  fruitful  provinces  ot  Asia,  e 
cepting  the  western  part  :  which  however, 
though  barren,  was  famed  for  its  horses.] 
'Tne  inhabitants  enriched  themselves  by  pira¬ 
tical  excursions,  till  they  were  conquered  by 


c.  3. — Paterc.  2,  c.  12. — Plut.  in  Mcrio. 
CimIxvs,  now  Viterbe,  a  lake  and  mountain 


Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  697.  Lira.  9,  c 


oi  mtruna, 

36. 

CimmEp.ii,  a  people  near  the  Palus  Mcec 


Pompey.  The  country  was  epu  er.t,  and  v.  as;tis,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon 
governed  by  kings,  under  some  cf  the  Roman  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares.  After  they  had 


emperors;  but  reduced  into  a  province  by  been  master  of  the  country  for  2S  years,  the; 


Vespasian.  Cicero  presided  over  it  as  a  pro-  j  "  ere  dri  ven 
consul-  It  receives  its  name  from  Cilix,  the! [The  Cimrt 
son  of  Agenor.  [Bochait  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phoenician  void  ChaUekim ,  signify¬ 
ing  a  stone,  a  term  which  well  suits  Cilicia 
Trachea,  which  to  this  day  is  called  by  the 
Turks  “7H-  Wtleieth”  or  the  stony  province. 

To  what  is  said  above  of  the  Cilicians,  may 


back  by  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia. 
mmeriaDS  seem  to  have  been  a  nor¬ 
thern  nation,  driven  from  their  abodes  by  the 
Scythians,  and  compelled  to  seek  for  new  ha¬ 
bitations.  Posidonius  makes  them  of  Cim- 
bric  or  German  origin.  Their  first  appella¬ 
tion  is  not  known  ;  that  of  Cimmerii,  they  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  said,  after  inhabiting  the  town  ol 


be  added,  that  they  were  rough  in  their  man  -jCimmerium  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  Cimmeri- 
i.ers,  unfair  in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  great , an  Bosporus.  This,  however,  seems  very  in  - 


liars.  They  claimed  their  share  cf  the  pro-  probable,  as  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
verb,  «r g/x  xa-rra  which  applied; they  gave  name  to  the  town  and  strait.  The 

to  the  Cretans,  Cappadocians,  and  Cili-  'country  bordering  on  the  Palus  Moeotis  and 
dans.]  Apollod.  3,  c.  1. —  Varro.  R.  R  Bosporus,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Cim- 
-,  c.  11. — Suetcn.  in  Vesp.  8.—  Herodo'.  inerii,  is  represented  by  the  ancients  as  inhos- 
2.  c.  17,  14. — Justin.  11,  c.  11 — Curt ,  c.  4.  pitable  and  bleak,  covered  with  forests  and 


i.  5.  c. 


-’art  cf  the  ccuntrv  be- togs  which  the  sun  could 


penetrate 
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Hence,  according  to  some,  arose  the  expres¬ 
sion,  Cimmerian  darkness.  Homer  places  his 
Cimmerians  beyond  the  Oceanus,  in  alandof 
continual  gloom,  and  immediately  after  them 
the  empire  of  the  shades.  This  poetic  fable, 
however,  is  like  that  of  Lycophron,  which 
Pliny  and  others  copy,  viz.  that  the  Ciinmerii, 
were  a  people  dwelling  near  the  lake  Avernu9 
in  Italy,  in  whose  canton  the  sun  never  shines ; 
•whereas  Strabo  represents  it  as  a  pleasant 
|  and  agreeable  district.]  Herodot.  1,  c.  6,  Sec. 
1.  4,  c.  1,  See. 

CimmerIum,  [a  town  in  the  interior  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,,  north  of  Mons  Cimme- 

rius,  now  Eski-Krim ,  or  the  old  Krim . - - 

A  town  of  Italy  in  Campania,  near  lake  Aver- 
nus.]  Mela ,  1,  c.  19. 

Cimmerius  Bosporus.  \vid.  Bosporus.] 

Cimolus,  [one  of  the  Cyclades,  north-east 
of  Melos.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Echi- 
nusa  or  Viper’s  Island,  from  the  number  of 
vipers  which  infested  it  before  it  was  inhabit¬ 
ed.  It  produced  what  was  called  the  Cimolia 
'  terra,  a  species  of  earth  resembling  in  some 
of  its  properties,  fullers  earth,  though  not  the 
same  with  it.  The  ancients  used  it  for  clean¬ 
ing  their  cloaths.  It  was  white,  dense,  of  a 
loose  texture,  mixed  with  sand  or  small  peb¬ 
bles,  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  Cimolus  is  now  Kimo/i,  though  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Argentiera.] 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  463 — Plin.  35,  c.  lo. 

Cimon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  for  the  reformation  of  his  morals 
when  arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When 
his  father  died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because 
unable  to  pay  the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the 
Athenians :  but  he  was  released  from  confine¬ 
ment  by  his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.  [ vid . 
Elpinice  and  Callias.J  He  behaved  with 
great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
rendered  himself  popular  by  his  munificence 
and  ’  valour.  His  famous  exploit  howe¬ 
ver  was  at  Mycale.  The  money  that 
he  obtained  by  his  >  victories,  was  not  ap- 

ifiied  to  his  own  private  use ;  but  with  it  he 
ortified  and  embellished  the  city.  He  some 
time  after  lost  all  his  popularity,  and  was 
banished  by  the  Athenians,  who  declared  war 
against  the  Lacedsemonians.  He  was  recall-' 
ed  from  his  exile,  and  at  his  return,  he  made 
a  reconciliation  between  Lacedtemon  and  his 
countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia  in  Egypt, 
and  Cyprus,  with  a  licet  of  200  ships ;  and  on 
the  coast  of  Asia,  he  gave  battle  to  the  enemy, 
and  totally  ruined  their  fleet.  He  died  as  he 
was  besieging  the  town  of  Citium  in  Cyprus, 
B.  C-  449,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  He 
may  be  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
spirit  and  boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians.  He  was  such  an  inveterate  ene¬ 
my  to  the  Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a 
plan  of  totally  destroying  it ;  and  in  his  wars, 
he  had  so  reduced  the  Persians,  that  they  pro¬ 
mised  in  a  treaty,  not  to  pass  the  Ch.elidunian 
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islands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach  witiiin 
a  day’s  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas.  Tire 
munificence  of  Cimon  has  been  highly  extoll¬ 
ed  by  his  biographers,  and  he  has  been  deser  ¬ 
vedly  praised  for  leaving  lus  gardens  open  to 
the  public.  Thucvd.  1,  c.  100  and  1 12. — Jus¬ 
tin.  2,  c.  13. — Diod.  11. — Pint.  IE  C.  JVeji.  in 

■vita. - A  Roman,  supported  in  prison  by 

the  milk  of  his  daughter _ An  Athenian, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  against  his  country. 

Cikcia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549.  By  it  no 
man  was  permitted  to  take  any  money  as  a 
gift  or  a  fee  in  pleading  a  cause.  Liv.  c.  4. 

L.  Q.  Cincinnatus,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field, 
that  the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Up¬ 
on  this  he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret, 
and  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his 
countrymen  were  closely  besieged  by  the  V ols- 
ci  and  iEqui.  He  conquered  the  enemy,  and 
returned  to  Rome  in  triumph ;  and,  16  days 
after  his  appointment,  he  laid  down  his  office, 
and  retired  back  to  plough  his  fields.  In  his 
80th  year  he  was  again  summoned  against 
Prseneste  as  dictator ;  and  after  a  successful 
campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute  power  he 
had  enjoyed  only  21  days,  nobly  disregarding 
the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  by  the  se  - 
nate.  He  flourished  about  460  years  before 
Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  26. — Flcr.  1,  c.  11. — CL. 
de  Firdb.  4  — Plin.  18,  c.  3. 

L.  Cincius  ALiMENTUs,a  praetor  of  Sicily 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  annals 
in  Greek.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Cineas,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend 
to  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which 
he,  however,  could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  that  the  Roman  senate  were  a  venera¬ 
ble  assembly  of  kings;  and  observed, that  to 
fight  with  them,  was  to  fight  against  another 
Hydra.  He  was  of  such  a  retentive  memory, 
that  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he 
could  salute  every  senator  and  knight  by  his 
name.  Plin.  7,  c.  24. — Cic.  ad  Pant.  9,  ep.  25. 

Cinesias,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  Boso- 
tia,  who  composed  some  dithyrambic  verse's. 
Athen. 

CiNETiiox.a  Spartan,  who  wrote  genealo.* 
gical  poems,  in  one  of  which  he  asserted  that 
Medea  had  a  son  by  Jason,  called  Medus, 
and  a  daughter  called  Eriopis.  Pans.  2, 
c.  18. 

Cinga  ,  now  Cinea,  a  river  of  Spain,  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  [through 
the  territories  of  the  Ilergetes,]  into  the  I  he¬ 
ms.  Lucan.  4,  v.  21. — Cces.  B.  C.  1,  c.  48. 

CingUlum,  now  Cingoli,  a  town  ofPice- 
num.  Plin.  3,  c.  13. — Ccs.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  15. 
Sil.  It.  lu,  v.  34.— Cic.  Att.7,  ep.  11. 

L.  Corn.  Cinna,  a  Roihan  who  oppress¬ 
ed  the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was 
banished  by  Octavius,  for  attempting  to  make 
the  fugitive  slaves  free.  He  joined  himself 
to  Marius ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  r  • 
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legions,  he  tilled  Home  with  blood,  defeated 
his  enemies,  and  made  himself  consul  even  to 
a  fourth  time.  He  massacred  so  many  citi¬ 
zens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odious  ; 
and  one  of  his  officers  assassinated  him  at  An¬ 
cona,  as  he  was  preparing  war  against  Sylla. 
His  daughter  Cornelia,  married  Julius  Cxsar, 
and  became  mother  of  Julia.  Plut.  in  Mar. 
Pom /i  L?  Sij/!. — Lucan.  4,  v.  822. — d/i/iian. 
Bell.  Civ.  1. — Flor.  3,  c.  31.  Paterc.  2,  c.  20, 
8cc. — Plut.  in  Cas. - One  of  Cxsar’s  mur¬ 
derers. - C.  Helvius  Cinna,  a  poet  intimate 

with  Cxsar.  He  went  to  attend  the  obse¬ 
quies  of  Caesar,  and  being  mistaken  by  the 
populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was  torn  to 
pieces.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  compos¬ 
ing  an  obscure  poem  called  Smyrna,  in  which 
he  made  mention  of  the  incest  of  Cinyras. 

Plut.  in  Cces. - A  grandson  of  Pompey.  He 

conspired  against  Augustus,  who  pardoned 
him,  and  made  him  one  of  his  most  intimate, 
friends.  He  was  consul,  and  made  Augustus 

his  heir.  Dio. — Seneca  de  C'lem.  c.  9. - A 

town  of  Italy  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Samnites. 

Cinxia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
over  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  untie 
the  girdle  of  ne  w  brides. 

Cihyphs  or  Cijsiyps,  [a  small  river  of  Af¬ 
rica,  below  Tripolis,  and  falling  into  the 
sea,  south-west  of  the  promontory  of  Cepha¬ 
lic.  It  owed  its  name,  according  to  Bochart 
to  the  great  number  of  porcupines  in  the  ad 
iacent  country.  It  flowed  from  a  hill  called 
in  Punic  Zachabari,  or  the  hill  of  the  Graces, 
in  the  country  of  the  Macx.  vid.  Mac®.  It 
is  now  called  Wadi-  Quaham.]  Virg.  G.  3, 
v.  312. — Herodot ,  4,  c.  198. — P/in.  5,  c.  4. — 
— Martial.  7,  ep.  94. —  Ovid.  Met .  7,  v.  2 72, 
1.  15,  v.  755. — Lucan.  9,  v.  787. 

Cinyras,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Paphus, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love 
with  her  father  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  her 
mother  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of 
Ceres,  she  introduced  herself  into  his  bed  by 
means  of  her  nurse.  Cinyras  had  by  her  a 
sou  called  Adonis ;  and  when  he  knew  the 
incest  he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to 
stab  his  daughter,  who  escaped  his  pursuit 
and  fled  to  Arabia,  where,  after  she  had 
brought  forth,  she  was  changed  into  a  tree, 
which  still  bears  her  name.  Cinyras,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  stabbed  himself.  He  was 
so  rich  that  his  opulence,  like  that  of  Crcesiis, 
hecame  proverbial.  Ovid.  Met.  0,  fab.  9, — 
Plut.  in  Parall. — Hygin.  fab.  242,  248,  &c. 

Cios,  [a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Rhodope,  and  falling  into  the  Ister.  It  is  now 
the  Esker.  D’Anville  calls  the  river  Ce- 

seus. - A  river  and  town  of  Bithy  nia.  The 

town  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  father  of 
Perses,  and  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  called  it 
after  his  own  name,  Prusa.] 

Circeii,  [a  promontory  of  Latium,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  the  fabled  residence 
of  Circe,  who  had  a  temple  erected  to  her  on 
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a  high  and  steep  rock  near  the  harbour.. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  Monte  Cir cel¬ 
lo,  and  was  famed  for  its  oysters  in  the  time 
both  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.]  Ovid.  Met 
14.  v.  248. — ■  Virg.  JEn.  7,  y.  799. — Liv  6,  c 
1 7—Cic.  JV.  D.  3,  c.  19. 

Circe,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  ven- 
emous  herbs.  She  was  sister  to  /Fetes  king 
of  Colchis,  and  Pasiphae  the  wife  of  Minos. 
She  married  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis, 
whom  she  murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom 
She  was  expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried 
by  her  father  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  to  au 
island  called  /Exa.  Ulysses,  at  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  visited  the  place  of  her 
residence;  and  all  his  companions,  who  ran 
headlong  into  pleasure  and  voluptuousness, 
were  changed  by  Circe’s  potions  into  filthy 
swine.  Ulysses,  who  was  fortified  against  all 
enchantments  by  an  herb  called  moly ,  which 
he  had  received  from  Mercury,  went  to  Circe, 
and  demanded,  sword  in  hand,  the  restoration 
of  h:s  companions  to  their  former  state.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleasures 
and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat, 
Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son,  called  Telego- 
nus,  or  two  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Agri 
us  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole  year  Ulysses 
forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at  his 
departure,  the  nymph  advised  him  to  descend 
to  hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresias, 
concerning  the  fates  that  attended  him.  Circe 
showed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and 
toPicus.  vid.  Scylla  and  Picus.  Ovid.  Met. 
14,  fab.  1  and  5, — Horat.  1,  ep.  2, 1.  1,  od.  i7, 
—  Virg.  Eel.  8,  v.  70. — JEn.  3,  v.  386,  1.  7,  v. 
•  0,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  125. — Apollon.  Arg.  4. 
— Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  136,  See. — 4/iollod.  1,  c 
9. — Hesiod.  Th.  956. — Slrab.5. 

Circenses  ludi,  games  performed  in  the: 
circus  at  Rome.  They  were  dedicated  to  the 
god  Consus,  and  were  first  established  by  Ro¬ 
mulus  at  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were 
in  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games  among 
the  Greeks, and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  of 
ten  called  the  great  games.  Their  original 
name  was  Consuaiia,  and  they  were  first  call¬ 
ed  Circenses  by  Tarquin  the  elder  after  he 
had  built  the  Circus.  They  were  r.ot  ap¬ 
propriated  to  one  particular  exhibition  ;  but 
were  equally  celebrated  for  leaping,  wrestling, 
throwing  the  quoit  and  javelin,  races  on  foot 
as  well  as  in  chariots,  and  boxing.  Like  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Pen  - 
tathlum  or  Quinquertium  to  these  exercises. 
The  celebration  continued  five  days,  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  15th  of  September.  All  games 
in  general  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus, 
were  soon  after  called  Circensian  games 
Some  sea-fights  and  skirmishes,  called  by  the 
Romans  Naumachiie,  were  afterwards  ex¬ 
hibited  there.  Virg.  JEn.  S.  v.  656. 

Ciucius,  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pin:. 

5,  c.  27. - A  rapid  and  tempestuous  wind. 

frequent  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  and  unknown 
in  any  other  country.  Lucan.  1,  v.  408. 

Circus,  a  large  and  elegant  building  a'- 
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Home,  where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited- 
There  were  about  eight  at  Rome  ;  the  first 
called  Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest, 
raised  and  embellished  by  Tarquin  Priscus. 
Its  figure  was  [of  an  oblong  circular  form, 
whence  its  name  circus.  The  length  of  it 
was  3  furlongs  and  a  half,  i.  e.  437  1-2  paces, 
or  2187  1-2  feet ;  the  breadth  little  more 
than  one  furlong,  with  rows  of  seats  all  around, 
rising  one  above  another.  The  lowest  of  these 
seats  were  of  stone,  and  the  highest  of  wood, 
where  separate  places  were  allowed  to  the 
senators  and  equites.  It  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  at  least  150,000  persons,  or,  according 
to  others,  above  double  that  number ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  250,000  Some  moderns  say 
380,000.  Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal  called 
Euripus,  10  feet  broad,  and  10  feet  deep;  and 
with  porticoes  3  stories  high ;  both  the  work 
of  J.  Ctesar.  The  canal  served  to  supply  it 
with  water  in  naval  exhibitions.] 

Ciris,  the  name  of  Scylla,  daughter  of 
Nisus,  who  was  changed  into  a  bird  of  the 
same  name.  Ovid.  Met .  8,  v.  151. 

Cirrha  and  Cyrrha,  [a  maritime  town 
of  Phocis,  at  the  top  of  the  Sinus  Crisasus, 
serving  as  a  port  to  Delphi,  and  being  60  sta¬ 
dia  distant  from  it.] 

Cirtha  and  Cirta,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
the  capital  of  Numidia,  on  a  branch  of  the 
fiver  Ampsagas.  It  was  seated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  about  48  miles  from  the  sea.  After  the 
tonquest  ot  Numidia  by  the  Romans  Sittius 
Nucerinus  revolted  against  the  republic,  made 
limself  master  of  it,  and  changed  its  name 
o  Sittianorum  Colonia.  Upon  Carsar’s  carry¬ 
ing  his  arms  into  Africa,  it  revolted  to  the  re¬ 
public,  which  sent  a  colony  there,  and  the 
city  took  the  name  of  Cirta  Julia.  It  was 
ruined  A.  D.  311,  by  the  conquests  of  the 
yrant  Alexander,  but  re-established  by  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  from  whom  it  took  the 
pame  of  Constantina.  It  still  retains  this 
jiamein  the  west,  but  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  call  it  Cucuntia.  Bochart  derives  the  an 
fient  name  from  the  Punic  Cartha ,  a  city, 
denoting  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  impor¬ 
tance.]  St  mb.  7. 

Cisalpina  Gallia,  [ vid .  Gallia.] 
Cispadana  Gallia,  [vid.  Gallia.] 
CissEis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as 
daughter  of  Cisseus. 

Cisskus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  father  of  Hecu¬ 
ba,  according  to  some  authors.  Virg,  JEn.  7, 
v.  320. 

Cissa,  [vid.  Susiana.] 

Cissus,  [a  town  and  mountain  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  south  of  Thessalonica.] 

Cisten.'E,  a  town  of  fEolia. - A  town  of 

Lycia.  Mela,  1.  c.  18. 

CiTHAiu on,  a  king  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  situate  at  the  south  of 
the  river  Asopus,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter  and 
the  Muses.  Action  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  dogs  on  this  mountain,  and  Hercules  kill¬ 
ed  there  an  immense  lion.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v. 
303  — Afiolfod .  2.  c.  4, —  Mela ,  2,  c.  3  — Strab. 
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9.— -Pans.  9,  c.  1,  See. — Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Plot.  3, 
c.  15. 

Citharista,  [a  harbour  of  Gallia  Narbo 
nensis,  now  the  port  of  Cireste.] 

Citium,  now  Chitti,  a  town  of  Cyprus;, 
where  Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against 
Egypt.  [It  was  the  birth-place  of  Zeno.  Jo¬ 
sephus  says  that  it  was  built  by  Chittim ,  the 
son  of  Javan.]  Plut.in  Cym. —  Thucyd.  1,  c 
112. , 

J.  CivIlis,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised 
a  sedition  against  Galba,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  1 , 
c.  59. 

Cladeus,  a  river  of  Elis,  passing  near  O- 
lytnpia,  and  honoured  next  to  the  Alpheus, 
[into  which  it  fell.]  Pans.  5,  c-  7. 

Clanius  or  Clanis,  a  river  of  Campania, 
[rising  near  Abella,  on  the  confines  of  Samni  - 
uni,  and  falling  into  the  sea,  below Vulturnum. 

It  is  now  the  Agno.]  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  225. - 

A  river  of  Etruria,  now  Chiana,  [rising  near 
Arretium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber,  nort- 
east  of  Vulsinii.] 

Clarus,  or  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  fa¬ 
mous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  It  was  built 
by  Manto  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled 
from  Thebes,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Epigoni.  She  was  so  afflicted  with  her 
misfortunes,  that  a  lake  was  formed  with  her 
tears,  where  she  first  founded  the  oracle. 
Apollo  was  from  thence  surnamed  Clarius. 
Strab-  14. — Paus.  7,  c.  3. — Mela ,  1,  c.  7. — 

Ovid-  Met.  1,  v.  516. - An  island  of  the 

Aegean,  between  Tenedos  and  Scios.  Thucyd. 
3,  c.  33. 

Clastidium,  now  Schiatezzo,  a  town  of 
Liguria.  Strab.  5. — Liv.  52,  c.  29. 

Claudia,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de¬ 
scended  from  Clausus,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
republic;  and  it  is  particularly  recorded  that 
there  were  not  less  than  28  of  that  family 
who  were  invested  with  the  consulship,  five 
with  the  office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with 
that  of  censor,  besides  the  honour  of  six  tri¬ 
umphs.  Sueton.  in  Tib.  1. 

Claudia,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  incon¬ 
tinence.  To  show  her  innocence,  she  offered 
to  remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  im¬ 
age  of  Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one 
of  the  shallow  places  of  the  river.  This  hart 
already  baffled  the  efforts  of  a  number  qt 
men ;  and  Claudia,  after  addressing  her  pray¬ 
ers  to  the  goddess,  untied  her  girdle,  and 
with  it  easily  dragged  after  her  the  ship  to 
shore,  and  by  this  action  was  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted.  Vat.  Max.  5,  c.  4 .—Propert.  4,  el. 
12,  v.  52.— Ital.  17,  v.  35.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v, 
315,  ex  Ponto.  1,  ep.  2,  v.  144. - A  step¬ 

daughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom  Augustus 
married.  He  dismissed  her  undefiled,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  contract  of  marriage,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  sudden  quarrel  with  her  mother 

Fulvia.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  62. - The  wife  qf 

Metellus  Celer,  sister  to  P.  Claudius  and  to 
Appius  Claudius.'— —A  Roman  Road,  [which 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  at  the 
Pons  Mulvius  near  Rome,  and  proceeding 
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through  the  more  inland  parts  of  Etruria, 
andjoined  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Lucca.]  Ovid.  1, 
ex  Pont.  el.  8,  v.  44. - A  tribe  which  receiv¬ 

ed  its  name  from  Appius  Claudius,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  with  a  large  body  of  attend¬ 
ants.  Liv.  2,  c.  16. - Antonia,  a  daugh¬ 

ter  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  married 
Cn.  Pompey,  whom  Messalina  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.  Her  second  husband,  Sylla 
Faustus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  was  killed 
by  Nero,  and  she  shared  his  fate,  when  she  re¬ 
fused  to  many  his  murderer. 

Claudia  lex,  dt  comitiis,  was  enacted  by 
M.  Cl.  Marcellus,  A.  U.  C.  703.  It  ordained, 
[that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand  can¬ 
didate  for  an  office  while  absent ;  thus  taking 
from  Cxsar  the  privilege  granted  him  by 

the  Pompeian  law.] - Another,  de  usura , 

[by  the  emperor  Claudius,]  which  forbade 
people  to  lend  money  to  minors  on  condition 
of  payment  after  the  decease  of  their  parents. 
- Another,  de  negotiations ,  by  Q.  Claudi¬ 
us  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  535.  It  forbade  any 
senator,  or  father  of  a  senator,  to  have  any 
vessel  containing  above  30o  amphoric,  for  fear 
of  their  engaging  themselves  in  commercial 
schemes,  The  same  law  also  forbade  the 
s-ame  thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attendants 
of  the  quxstors,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed 
that  people  who  had  any  commercial  connec¬ 
tions,  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  nor 

promote  the  interest  of  the  state.' - Another, 

A.  U.  C.  576,  to  order  the  allies  to  return  to 
their  respective  cities,  after  their  names  were 

enrolled.  Liv.  41,  c.  9. - Another  to  take 

away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
the  colonists,  which  Cxsar  had  carried  to 
Novi-comum.  Sueton.  in  Jul.  28. 

Claudia;  aquve,  the  first  water  brought 
to  Rome  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  erected  by 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U- C.  44i. 
Jintrop.  2,  c.  4. — Liv.  9,  c.  29. 

Ci.audianus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  [Theodo¬ 
sius,  and  his  sons]  Honorius  and  Arcadius, 
who  seems  to  possess  all  the  majesty  of  Virgil, 
without  being  a  slave  to  the  corrupted  style 
which  prevailed  in  his  age.  Scaliger  observes, 
that  he  has  supplied  the  poverty  ot  his  mat¬ 
ter,  by  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of 
his  numbers.  [His  poems,  however,  display 
great  inequalities  of  genius  he  often  flags  in 
the  midst  of  his  finest  passages,  and  in  his 
longer  poems  especially,  falls  off  generally  be¬ 
fore  he  reaches  the  conclusion.]  As  he  was 
the  favourite  of  Stilicho,  he  removed  from 
the  court,  when  his  patron  was  disgraced, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
and  learned  ease.  His  poems  on  Rufinus 
and  Eutropius,  [whom  he  severely  satirises, 
as  being  the  rivals  of  his  patron  Stilicho,] 
seem  to  be  the  best  of  his  compositions.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Burman, 
4>to.  2  vols.  Amst.  1760,  and  that  of  Gesner, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1758. 

ClaudiopOlxs,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

)8t> 
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Pitn.  5,  C.  24. - [Another  in  Bithvnia— in 

Isauria — in  Cataonia,  &c.] 

Claudius  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero,)  son  of 
Drusus,  Livia’s  second  son,  succeeded  as  em¬ 
peror  of  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
whose  memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate. 
He  made  himself  popular  for  awhile,  [but 
soon,  under  the  guidance  of  Messalina,  who 
possessed  the  most  absolute  control  over  him, 
he  become  a  cruel  and  bloody  tyrant.]  He 
passed  over  into  Britain,  and  obtained  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  victories  which  his  generals  had 
won,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by 
favourites,  whose  licentiousness  and  avarice 
plundered  the  state,  and  distracted  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  He  married  four  wives,  one  of  whom, 
called  Messalina,  he  put  to  death  on  account 
of  her  lust  and  debauchery.  He  was  at  last 
poisoned  by  [his  niece  Agrippina,  whom  he 
had  married  after  the  death  of  Messalina, 
and  who  wished  to  raise  to  the  throne  her 
son  Nero  by  a  former  marriage,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  Brittanicus,  the  son  and  lawful  heir  of 
Claudius  ;  which  she  effected.]  The  poison 
was  conveyed  in  mushrooms ;  but  as  it  did 
not  operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  poi¬ 
soned  feather.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age,  13  October,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of 
13  years  ;  distinguished  neither  by  humanity 
nor  courage,  but  debased  by  weakness  and 
irresolution.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nero. 
Tacit.  Ann.  11,  8cc. — Dio.  60 — Juv.  6,  v.  619. 

— Suet,  in  vita. - The  second  emperor  of 

that  name,  was  a  Dalmatian,  who  succeeded 
Gallienus.  [He  defeated  the  Goths,  who  had 
passed  over  into  Greece,  to  the  number  of] 
300,000  men,  in  two  bloody  battles,  and  des¬ 
troyed  nearly  all  of  their  vast  force.  A  pesti¬ 
lence,  however,  which  had  broken  out  among 
the  Gothic  fugitives,  carried  him  oft' at  Sirmi- 
ura,  after  a  short  but  splended  reign  of  two 
years.]  The  excellence  of  his  character, 
marked  with  bravery,  and  tempered  with 
justice  and  benevolence,  is  well  known  by  these 
words  of  the  senate,  addressed  to  him:  Clau- 
di  Auguste ,  tufrater,  tu  paler ,  tu  amicus ,  tu 

bonus  senator,  tu  vere  princeps. - Nero,  a 

consul,  with  Liv.  Salinator,  who  defeated 
and  killed  Asdrubal,  near  the  river  Metaums, 
after  he  had  passed  from  Spain  into  Italy, 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Annibal.  Liv. 
27,  &cc.— Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  3. . — Suet,  in  Tib. 

- -The  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 

quxstor  to  Cxsar  in  the  wars  of  Alexandria. 

- Pontius,  a  general  of  the  Samnites, 

who  conquered  the  Romans  at  Furcx  Caudinx, 
and  made  them  pass  under  the  yoke.  Liv. 9,  c.l, 

6tc. - App.  (Jxcus,  a  Roman  censor,  who 

built  an  aqueduct  A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  Tusculum.  It  was  the 
first  that  was  brought  to  the  city  from  thq 
country.  Before  his  age  the  Romans  were 
satisfied  with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  or  of 
the  fountains  and  wells  in  the  city.  [yid.  Ap¬ 
pius.]  Liv.  9,  c.  29. —  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  203, 
— Cic.  de.  sen.  6.-— Tiberins  Nero,  was  rider 
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brother  of  Dmsus,  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilia, 
who  married  Augustus,  after  his  divorce  of 
Scribonia.  He  married  Livia,  the  emperor’s 
daughter  by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the 
empire  by  the  name  of  Tiberius,  vid.  Tibe¬ 
rius.  Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  2. - The  name  of 

’  Claudius  is  common  to  many  Roman  consuls, 

:  and  other  officers  of  state  ;  but  nothing  is  re¬ 
corded  of  them,  and  their  name  is  but  barely 
:  mentioned.  Liv. 

ClavIger,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  his 
[  being  represented  with  a  key.  Ovid.  Fast.  1, 

'  v.  228.  Hercules  received  also  that  surname, 
as  he  was  armed  with  a  club.  Ovid.  Met.  ]5, 
v.  284. 

Clausus,  or  Claudius,  a  king  of  the  Sa- 

■  bines,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  /Eneas. 

J  He  was  the  progenitor  of  that  Ap.  Claudius, 

:  who  migrated  to  Rome,  and  became  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Claudian  family.  Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  y. 

i  707,1. 10,  v.  345. 

•  k^rCLAZoMENAi.  and  ClazobiEna,  a  city 
[  of  Ionia,  on  the  coasts  of  the  /Egean  sea, 

;  [west  of  Smyrna.  There  were  two  cities 
i  of  this  name :  the  more  ancient  stood  on  the 
continent,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Ionians,  to  resist  the  Persians.  After  the  de- 

■  feat  of  Croesus,  however,  they  were  terrified, 
i  and  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  island,  where 

they  built  the  second  Clazomenai,  so  often 
I  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Alexander, 
according  to  Pausanias,  joined  it  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  a  causeway  250  paces  long;  from 
I'  which  time  it  was  reckoned  among  the  cities 
1  on  the  continent.  Augustus  greatly  embel- 
!  lished  it,  and  was  styled,  on  some  medals,  its 
I  founder,  through  flattery.  Anaxagoras  was 
born  here.  On  or  near  its  site  stands  the 

■  small  town  of  Dourlak,  or  Vourla. J  Mela,  1, 
i  c.  17. — Pan.  5,  c.  29. — Strab.  14. — Liv.  38, 

■  c.  39. 

t  Cleanthes,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
,  Lydia,  disciple  of  Zeno.  [After  the  death  of 
i  Zeno,  his  school  was  continued  open  by  Clean- 
f  thes.  His  first  appearance  was  in  the  character 

■  of  a  wrestler.  In  this  capacity  he  visited 
:  Athens,  where  the  love  of  philosophy  was  diffii 

f  sed  through  all  ranks  of  people.  lie  soon  caught 
‘  the  general  spirit,  and  though  he  was  possess¬ 
ed  ol  no  more  than  four  drachms,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some 
eminent  philosopher.  His  first  master  was 
Crates,  the  academic  He  afterwards  became 
a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  a  celebrated  advocate 
of  his  doctrines.  By  night  he  drew  water,  as 
a  common  labourer,  in  the  public  gardens, 
that  he  might  have  leisure  in  the  day-time  to 
attend  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  citizens  observing,  that,' though  he  ap¬ 
peared  strong  and  healthy,  he  had  no  visible 
means  ot  subsistence,  summoned  him  before 
the  Areopagus,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  city,  to  give  an  account  of  his  manner  of 
living.  Upon  this,  he  produced  the  gardener 
for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a  woman  for 
whom  he  ground  meal,  as  witnesses  to  prove 
fhat  he  subsisted  by  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
The  judges  of  the  ctnrrt  were  so  much  struck 
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with  admiration  of  his  conduct,  that  they 
ordered  ten  mints:  to  be  paid  him  out  of  the 
public  treasury ;  which,  however,  Zeno  would 
not  -uffer  him  to  accept.  Antigonus  after¬ 
wards  presented  him  with  three  thousand 
mints  From  the  manner  in  which  this  phi¬ 
losopher  supported  himself,  he  was  called 
or  the  well-drawer.  For  many 
years  he  was  so  very  poor,  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  write  the  heads  of  his  master’s  lec¬ 
tures  on  shells  and  bones,  for  the  want  of 
money  to  buy  better  materials.  He  remain¬ 
ed,  however,  notwithstanding  every  obstacle, 
a  pupii  of  Zeno  for  nineteen  years.  His  natu¬ 
ral  faculties  were  slow ;  but  resolution  and 
perseverance  enabled  him  to  overcome  everv 
difficulty ;  and,  at  last,  he  became  so  complete 
a  master  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  as  tc>  be  per¬ 
fectly  well  qualified  to  succeed  Zeno.  His 
fellow-disciples  often  ridiculed  him  for  his 
dullness,  by  calling  him  an  ass;  but  his  an¬ 
swer  was,  that  if  lie  were  an  ass,  he  was  better 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno’s  doctrine. 
He  wrote  much,  but  n  me  of  his  writings  re¬ 
main,  except  a  most  beautiful  hymn  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  After  his 
death,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue  in 
honour  of  him  at  Assus.]  It  is  said  that  he 
starved  himself  in  his  90th  year,  B.  C-  240. 
Strab.  13. — Cic.  de  Finib.  2,  c.  69, 1  4,  c.  7. 

Clearchus,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  in  Pon- 
tus,  who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato’s  pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sovereign  power  during  twelve  years,  353 

B.  C.  Justin.  16,  c-  -. — Diod.  15. - The 

second  tyrant  of  Heraclea  of  that  name,  died 

B.  C.  28  ». - A  Lacedemonian  sent  to  aid 

the  Byzantines.  He  was  recalled,  but  refused 
to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus  the  younger.  [After 
the  battle  ot  Cunaxa,  and  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
he,  together  with  the  other  Greek  command¬ 
ers,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  treachery  of 
Tissapliernes,  and  put  to  death,  j  Diod.  14, 
- A  disciple  ot  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  tactics,  &c.  Xenofih. 

Clemens  Komanus,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St. 
Paul.  Several  spurious  compositions  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the 
disturbances  that  had  arisen  there.  It  has 
been  much  admired.  The  best  edition  is  that 

oi  Wotton,  8vo.  Cantab.  1718. - Another 

of  Alexandria,  called  from  thence  Alexandri- 
nus,  who  flourished  206  A.  D.  His  works 
are  various,  elegant,  and  full  of  erudition  ;  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  Potter’s,  2  vols.  folio, 
Oxon.  17 15. 

CleObis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of 
Cydippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos. 
When  oxen  could  not  be  'procured  to  draw 
their  mother’s  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 
tney  put  themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew 
it  45  stadia  to  the  temple,  amidst  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated 
the  mother  on  account  of  the  filial  affection 
of  her  sons.  Cydippe  entreated  the  goddess 
181 
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to  reward  the  piety  of  her  sons  with  the  best 
gift  that  could  be.  granted  to  a  mortal.  They 
went  to  rest,  and  awoke  no  more;  and  by  this 
the  goddess  showed,  that  death  is  the  only 
true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man. 
The  Argives  raised  them  statues  at  Deiphi. 
Cic.  7 use.  1,  c.  47. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Hc- 
rodet.  1,  c.  31. — Pint,  de  Cons,  an  Afiol 

CleobclIna,  a  daughter  of  Cleobuius,  re¬ 
markable  for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment, 
and  courage.  '  She  composed  tenigmas,  some 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them 
runs  thus  :  “  A  father  had  It;  children,  and 
these  12  children  had  each  30  white  sons,  and 
30  black  daughters,  who  are  immortal,  though 
they  die  every  day.”  in  this  there  is  no  need 
of  an  CEdipus  to  discover  that  there  are  12 
months  in  the  year,  and  that  every  month 
consists  of  30  days,  and  of  the  same  number 
of  nights.  Laert. 

Cleobolus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindcs,  famous 
for  the  beautiful  shape  of  his  body.  He  wrote 
some  few  verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  564.  Diog.  in  vita. — Pint,  in 
Symfi. 

Cleombrotus,  son  of  Pausanias,  a  king 
of  Sparta,  after  his  brother  Agesipolis  1st. 
He  made  war  against  the  Boeotians,  and  lest 
he  should  be  suspected  of  treacherous  com 
munication  with  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that 
general  battle  atLeuctra,in  a  very  disadvan¬ 
tageous  place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  his  army  destroyed,  B.  C.  371. 

Diod.  15. — Paus.  9,  c.  13. — Xenojih. - A 

son-m-law  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  who, 
for  awhile,  usurped  the  kingdom,  after  the 
expulsion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leoni¬ 
das  was  recalled, Cieombrotus  was  banished: 
and  his  wife  Chelonis.  wno  had  accompanied 
her  father,  now  accompanied  her  husband  in 
his  exile.  Paus.  3,  c.  6. — Pint,  in  Ag.  and 

CLeum. - A  youth  of  Ambracia,  who  threw 

himself  into  the  sea,  after  reading  Plato’s  trea¬ 
tise  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Cic.  in 
Tusc.  1,  c.  34. —  Ovid,  in  lb.  493. 

Cleomedes,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypa- 
la;a,  above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia, 
he  killed  one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with 
his  fist.  On  account  of  this  accidental  murder, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  v  ictory,  and  he  became 
delirious.  On  his  return  to  Astypalsea,  he  en¬ 
tered  a  school,  and  pulled  down  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  roof,  and  crushed  to 
death  60  boys.  He  was  pursued  with  stones, 
and  he  fled  for  shelter  into  a  tomb,  whose 
doors  he  so  strongly  secured,  that  Ins  pursuers 
were  obliged  to  break  them  for  access.  When 
the  tomb  was  opened,  Cleornedes  could  not 
be  found  either  dead  or  alive.  The  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  consulted,  and  gave  this  answer, 
Uiiimus heroum  Cleornedes  Astyfialxus.  Upon 
this  they;  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  god. 
Paus.  6,  c.  9. — Pint,  in  Rom. 

Clkomenes  1st.  king  of  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  5000  of  them  by  setting 
fire  to  a  gi’ove  where  they  had  fled,  and  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  PfSistratkhv. 
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By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Dems 
ratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate, 
because  he  refused  to  punish  the  pet, pie  of 
TEgina,  who  had  deserted  the  Greeks.  He 
killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  C. 

Herodot.  5,  6,  and  7. — Paus.  8,  c.  3,  &c. - 

The  2d,  succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  2d. 
He  reigned  61  years  in  the  greatest  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cieony- 
mus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Areus  1st,  son  of 
Acrotatus.  Paus  3,  c.  6. - 1  he  3d,  suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father  Leonidas.  He  was  of  an 
enterprising  spirit,  and  resolved  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  Lyc.urgus  in  its  full  force, 
by  banishing  luxury  and  intemperance.  He 
killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poison  his 
royal  colleague  Eurydamides,  and  made  his 
own  brother,  Euclidas,  king,  against  the  laws 
of  the  state,  which  forbade  more  than  one  of 
the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne.  He 
made  war  against  the  Achssans,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Achxans,  who  supposed  himself 
inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his 
assistance;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had 
fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Scllasia,  B.  C. 
222,  retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Euergetes.  where  his  wife  and  children 
had  fled  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him 
with  great  cordiality;  but  his  successor,  weak 
and  suspicious,  soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of 
this  nobk  stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Cle¬ 
omenes,  [with  12  friends,  forced  the  place 
where  he  wascoiifined.butflnding  escape  from 
the  city  impracticable,  they  slew  each  other, 
and]  Cleomenes’  body  was  flayed,  and  exposed 
on  a  cross,  B.  C.  219.  Polyb.  6. — Plut.  in 
vita. — Justin.  28,  c.  4. 

C:  eon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally 
a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
state,  by  his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He 
took  Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  after  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself  in  several  engagements,  he  was 
killed  at  Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Bi-a- 
sidas,  the  Spartan  general,  422  B.  C.  lliu- 

cy  d.  3,  4,  £cc. — Diod.  12. - An  orator  of 

Halicarnassus,  who  composed  an  oration  for 
Lysander,  in  which  he  intimated  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  making  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  elective. 
C.  JVe/i.  and  Plut.  in  Pys. 

Cleons  and  Cleona,  a  city  of  Argolis, 
between  Corinth  and  Argos.  Hercules  killed 
the  lion  of  Nemrca  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
thence  it  is  called  Cleonseus.  It  was  made  a 
constellation.  Slat.  4.  Silv.  4,  v.  28. —  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  417. — Sil.  3,  v.  32. — Paus.  2,  c.  15. 

— P/in.  ,6,  c.  5 - A  town  of  Phocis. - - 

[Another  in  Arcada - -Another  on  the  pe¬ 

ninsula  of  Athos.] 

Cleonica,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  Sue  w  as  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a 
burning  lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden 
noise,  and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  lie 
seized  his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before 
he  knew  wlw  it  was.  CtcOnica  often  appear 
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was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  retired  to  Egypt., 
where  soon  after  Antony  followed  her.  Anto¬ 
ny  killed  himself  upon  the  false  information 
that  Cleopatra  was  dead ;  and  as  his  wound 
was  not  mortal,  he  was  carried  to  the  queen, 
who  dre  w  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  monument,  where  she  had  re- 
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ed  to  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  proper 
expiation  to  her  manes.  Paus.  7,  c.  17. — 

Pint,  in  Cim  &cc. 

Cleonymus,  a  son  of  Cleomenes  2d,  who 
called  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  because  Are- 
us  his  brother’s  son,  had  been  preferred  to 

him  in  the  succession ;  but  the  measure  was  _ _ 

unpopular,  and  even  the  women  united  to  rc-i  tired  and  concealed  herself.  Antony  soon  af- 
pei  the  foreign  prince.  His  wife  was  unfaith- 1 ter  died  of  his  wounds,  and  Ch  opatra,  after 
ful  to  his  bed;  and  committed  adultery  w  it  a  i  she  had  received  pressing  invitations  from 
A<  -rotatus.  Pint,  in  P.jrrh, — Paus .  1,  c.  3.  Augustas,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of 

- \  person  so  cowardly  that  Cleonymo  ti  'love,  destroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp, 

midior  became  proverbial.  not  to  tall  into  the  conqueror’s  hands.  She 

Cleopatra,  the  grand-daughter  of  Atta-  had  previously  attempted  to  stab  herself,  and 
lus,  betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  ’ 
had  divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was 
murdered  by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seiz¬ 
ed  by  order  of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death. 

LHod.  16 — Justin.  9,  c.  7. — Pint,  in  Pyrrh. 

- -A  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 

married  Perdiccas,  and  was  killed  by  Antigo- 
nus,  as  she  attempted  to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  E- 
gypt.  Diod-  16  ana  ;0. — Justin.  9,  c.  6, 1  13, 
c.  6.— — A  wife  of  Tigraues,  king  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  sister  of  Mithridates.  Justin.  38,  c.  3. 

- V  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philoinetor,  who 

married  Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards  Ni 
cauor.  She  killed  Seleucus,  Nicanor’s  son, 
because  he  ascended  the  turone  without  her 
consent.  She  was  suspected  of  preparing  poi¬ 
son  for  Antiochus  uer  son,  and  compelled 
to  drink  it  herself,  B  C.  120.— A  wife  and 
sister  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  raised  her 
son  Alexander,  a  minor,  to  the  throne  of  E- 
gypt,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother,  Pto¬ 
lemy  Lathurus,  whose  interest  the  people  fa¬ 
voured.  As  Alexander  was  odious  Cleopa¬ 
tra  suffered  Lathurus  to  ascend  the  throne,  on 
Condition,  however,  that  he  should  repudiate 
his  sister  and  wife,  called  Cleopatra,  and  mar¬ 
ry  Seleucia,  his  younger  sister.  She  after¬ 
wards  raised  her  favourite  Alexander  to  the 
throne ;  but  her  cruelties  were  so  odious,  that 
be  fled  to  avoid  her  tyranny.  Cleopatra  laid 
snares  for  him ;  and  when  Alexander  heard 
it,  lie  put  her  to  death.  Justin.  39,  c.  3  and  4. 

- A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 

Auletes,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptolemy  Dio¬ 
nysius,  celebrated  for  her  beaut)',  and  her 
cunning.  She  admitted  Ccesar  to  her  arms, 
to  influence  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom,  in 
preference  to  her  brother,  who  had  expelled 
her,  and  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Csesarion. 

As  she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his 
expedition  to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  him.  She  arrayed  herself  in  the 
most  magnificent  apparel,  and  appeared  be¬ 
fore  her  judge,  in  the  most  captivating  attire. 

Her  artifice  succeeded;  Antony  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  her,  and  publicly  married  her,  for¬ 
getful  of  his  connections  with  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus.  He  gave  her  the  greatest 
part  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  behaviour  was  the  cause  of 
a  rupture  between  Augustus  and  Antony ; 
and  these  two  celebrated  Romans  met  at  Ac- 
tium,  where  Cleopatra,  by  flying  with  sixty 


1 ,  ruined  the  interest  of  Antonv.  and  he 


had  once  made  a  resolution  to  starve  herself. 
Cleopatra  was  a  voluptuous  and  extravagant 
woman,  and  in  one  of  the  feasts  she  gave  to 
Antony  at  Alexandria,  she  melted  pearls  into 
her  drink  to  render  her  entertainment  more 
sumptuous  and  expensive.  She  was  fond  of 
appearing  dressed  as  the  goddess  Isis ;  and  she 
advised  Antony  to  make  war  against  the  rich¬ 
est  nations,  to  support  her  debaucheries.  Her 
beauty  has  been  greatly  commended,  and  her 
mental  perfections  so  highly  celebrated,  that 
she  has  been  described  as  capable  of  giving  au¬ 
dience  to  the  ambassadors  of  seven  different 
nations,  and  of  speaking  their  various  lan¬ 
guages  as  fluently  as  her  own-  Two  treatises, 
de  niedicamine faciei  efiistolce  erotica,  and  de 
morbis  mulierum ,  have  been  falsely  attributed 
to  her.  She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a 
reign  of  24  years,  aged  39.  Egypt  became  a 
Roman  province  at  tier  death.  Flor-  4,  c,  11. 

ip/iian  5,  Bell.  Civ.—Plut.  in  Pomp.  & 
Ant.—Horat.  1,  od.  37,  v.  21,  See.—  Strab, 

1 7 . - A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 

who  married  Philometor,  and  afterwards 
Ph/scon  of  Cyrene. 

Cleopatris  or  Arsinoe,  a  fortified  town 
of  Egypt  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  [vid-  Arsinoe.] 
Clkophanthus,  a  son  of  Themistocles, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  riding. 

CleSphes,  a  queen  of  India,  who  submit¬ 
ted  to  Alexander,  by  whom,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  she  nad  a  son.  Curt.  8,  c.  10. 
Cleophon,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens. 
CleostrAtus,  an  ancient  philosopher 
and  astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  533  years 
before  Christ.  He  first  [formed  the  signs] 
of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed  the  Greek  calen¬ 
dar. 

Clepsydra,  a  fountain  of  Messenia,  [in 
mount  Ithorne.]  Paus.  4,  c  31. 

ClidEmus,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  Attica.  Vossius  H.  Gr.  3 
Climax,  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus,  formed 
bydie  projection  of  a  brow  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea.  [It  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Lycia,  above  the  mountain  and  town  of  O- 
lympus,  near  the  city  Phaselis.  The  army 
of  Alexander,  which  passed  here  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  were  in  the  utmost  clanger,  being  com  • 
nelled  to  wade  a  whole  clay  up  to  their  mid  ¬ 
dles  in  water.]  St  mb.  14. 

Clinias,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  520  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Plv.t.  Symfi,-~JEUan.  V.  PI. \  14.  c.  23.—-  V 
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.iUii  oi  Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the i  of  Alexander.  He  saved  the  king’s  life  in  a 
Grecian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes,  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him  with  a 

Iierodot.  8,  c.  7. - The  father  of  Alcibia-  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because,  at  a  feast, 

des,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.  Pint,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those  of 

m  Ale. - The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by, his  son.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the 

Abantidas,  B.  C.  26.;.  Pint,  in  Arat.  loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 

ClInus  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks,  hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation  Justin. 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He  was,  u>,c.  6.—P/ut.  in  Alex.— Curt..  4,  See. 
killed  with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratusl  CloacTna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
and  the  Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile  sided  over  the  Cloaca;.  Some  suppose  her  to 
Diod.  16.  be  Venus,  whose  statue  was  found  in  the 

Clio,  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  C/oacce,  whence  the  name.  The  Cloacae, 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  were  large  recepiacles  for  the  filth  and  dung 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  of  the  whole  city,  begun  by  Tarquin  the  el- 
Jaurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a.der,  and  finished  by  Tarquin  the  proud.  [They 
book  in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a!  were  built  under  the  city,  and  the  arches 
jdectrum,  or  quill  with  a  lute.  He  name  sig-  were  so  high,  that,  according  to  Procopius,  a 
nifies  honour  and  reputation,  (x.-i<5r,  gloria,)' man  on  horseback  might  ride  through  them 
and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record  the  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  channel, 
actions  of  brave  and  illustrious  heroes  She  and  a  wain  loaded  with  hay  might  pass  and 
had  Hyacintha  by  Pierus,  son  of  Magnes.  vessels  sail  in  them.  There  were  in  the 
She  was  also  mother  of  Hymenxus,  and  Iale-  streets  at  proper  distances,  openings  for  the 
mus,  according  to  others.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  admission  of  dirty  water  or  any  other  filth, 
75.—Afiollod.  1,  c.  3. — Strab.  14. — [tog?.  Mu  -  which  persons  were  appointed  always  to  re- 
sx.]  I  move  and  also  to  keep  the  Cloacx  clean. 

Clistiienes,  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon.jThe  principal  sewer,  now  existing,  with 

Aristot. - An  Athenian  of  the  family  of  Ale-,  which  the  rest  communicated,  was  called 

mxon.  It  is  said  that  he  first  established ,  Cloaca  maxima,  and  was  principally  the  work 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  wasjof  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The  cloacx  were 
banished  by  that  institution.  He  banished  jat  first  carried  through  the  streets,  but 


Isagoras,  and  was  himself  soon  after  restored. 
Plut.  in  Arist. — Hrrodot.  5,  c,  66,  &c. 

Cut.®,  a  people  of  Cilicia  [Campestris,  who 
retired  to  mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  tribute  to  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  maintained  themselves  there  under 
their  leader  Trosova,  against  the  troops  sent 

to  reduce  them.]  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  55. - 

A  place  near  mount  Athos.  Liv.  44,  c.  11. 

Clitarchus,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of 

Macedonia.  He  was  ejected  by  Phocion. - 

An  historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander 
the  Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history. 
Curt.  9,  c.  5. 

ClItomAchus,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Carneades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  128. 
Liog.  in  vita. 

Ci.itor,  a  son  of  Azan,  who  founded  a  city 
in  Arcadia,  called  after  his  name.  Pans.  8, 
c.  4. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  8.  Ceres,  iEsculapius, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  other  deities,  had  temples 
in  that  city.  There  was  also  in  the  town  a 
fountain  called  Clitonum,  whose  waters  gave 
a  dislike  for  wine.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  322. — 

PI  in.  32,  c.  2. - A  river  of  Arcadia.  Pans. 

c.  12. 

Clitumnus,  a  river  of  [Umbria,  rising  in 
the  vicinity  of  Spoletum,  and  falling  into  the 
Topinus  or  Tinia,  now  Tufiino ,  and  both  toge 
ther  into  the  Tiber.  The  modern  name  of 
the  Clitumnus,  is  Clitumno.  It  was  famous, 
accoding  to  Virgil,  for  its  milk-white  flocks 
and  herds,  selected  as  the  victims  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  triumph.]  Profiert.  2,  el.  10, 
V.  25 — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  146. — Plin  2,  c.  103. 

Cj.ttus,  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-brother 


through  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  city,  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they 
in  many  places  passed  under  private  houses. 
The  cleaning  of  the  cloacx  was  the  more  easi¬ 
ly  effected  by  means  of  the  declivity  of  the 
ground,  and  the  plenty  of  water,  with  which 
the  city  was  supplied-  Under  the  republic, 
censors  had  charge  of  them,  but  under  the 
emperors,  Curatorcs  cloacarum  were  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  a  tax  was  imposed  for  keeping  them 
in  repair,  called  Cloacarium.']  Liv.  3,  c.  48  . 
— Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Clod ia,  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated 

for  her  lasciviousness.  Plut.  in  Lucull. - 

A  woman  who  married  Q.  Metellus,  and  af¬ 
terwards  disgraced  herself  bv  her  amours 
with  Ccehus,  and  her  incest  with  her  brother 
Publius,  for  which  he  is  severely  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  arraigned  by  Cicero. 

Clodia  lex  de  Cy/iro,  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  U.  C.  695,  [that  Cyprus 
should  be  taken  from  Ptolemy  and  made  a 
Roman  province.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
punish  that  monarch  for  having  refused  Clo¬ 
dius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the 
way,  by  appointing  him  to  see  the  law  execu¬ 
ted.] - Another,  de  Magistratibus ,  A.  U. 

C.  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  forbade 
the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in¬ 
famy  upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  ac¬ 
tually  accused  and  condemned  by  both  the 

censors. - Another,  de  Religione,  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of 
Cybele,  a  native  of  Pessinus,  of  his  office,  and 
confer  the  priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a 

Gallogrecian. - Another,  de  Provinces  A- 

U.  C-  695,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of 
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Syria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Ga- 
binius ;  and  Aehaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and 
Greece,  to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  pro-con¬ 
sular  power.  It  empowered  them  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  march  from  the  public 

treasury. - Another,  A.  U.  C.  695,  which 

required  the  same  distribution  of  corn  among 
the  people  gratis ,  as  had  been  given  them  be¬ 
fore  ;vt  six  asses  and  a  Iriens  the  bushel. - 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  695,  by  the  same,  de  Ju- 
diciis.  It  [prohibited  from  fire  and  water] 
such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without 
a  judgment  of  the  people  and  all  the  formali¬ 
ties  of  a  trial,  i  Cicero  was  aimed  at  by  this 
law,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob, 

was  actually  banished. - Another,  by  the 

same,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearances 
of  the  heavens,  while  any  affair  was  before 

the  people. - Another,  to  make  the  power 

of  the  tribunes  free,  in  making  and  proposing 
laws - Another,  to  re-establish  the  com¬ 

panies  of  artists,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Numa  ;  but  since  his  time  abolished. 

Pb.  Clod ics,  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  for  his  li¬ 
centiousness,  avarice,  and  ambition.  He  com¬ 
mitted  incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself  in  women’s  clothes  into  the 
house  of  J.  Cxsar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Caesar’s 
wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  cele¬ 
brating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accused 
for  this  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws  ; 
but  he  corrupted  his  judges,  and  by  that 
means  screened  himself  from  justice.  He 
descended  from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian 
family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with 
praetorian  power,  in  an  expedition  against 
Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  that,  by  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  the  campaign,  he  might  ruin  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  destroy  his  interest  at  Rome  during 
his  absence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncom¬ 
mon  success,  frustrated  the  views  of  Clodius. 
He  was  also  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicen 
and  by  his  influence  he  banished  him  from 
Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punish¬ 
ed  with  death,  and  without  trial,  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance 
upon  Cicero’s  house,  which  lie  burnt,  and  set 
all  his  goods  to  sale  ;  which,  however,  to  his 
great  mortification,  no  one  offered  to  buy.  In 
spite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all 
his  goods  restored  to  him .  Clodius  was  some 
time  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whose  defence 
Cicero  took  upon  himself.  Plut.  in  Cic. — Ap- 
pian.  de  Civ.  2. — Cic. pro  Milan,  JJ pro  domo. 
— Dio. 

Chelia,  a  Roman  Virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hostages  to  Porsenna  king  of  Etru¬ 
ria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  un¬ 
precedented  virtue  was  rewarded  by  her 
countrymen,  with  an  equestrian  statue  in  the 
Via  Sacra.  Liv.  2,  c.  in. —  Virg.  JEn.  8.  v. 

651. — Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Juv.  8,  v.  265. - A 

patrician  family  descended  from  Cloelius, 
one  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas.  Dionys. 
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Clceliai  foss.e,  a  place  near  Rome.  Flu  . 
in  Corial. 

Clotho,  fhe  youngest  of  the  three  Pares;, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  or  according 
to  Hesiod,  of  Night,  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread 
of:  life,  whence  her  name  (x.xu>bw,  to  spin.') 
She  was  represented  wearing  a  crown  with 
seven  stars,  and  covered  with  a  variegated 
robe.  vid.  Parcx.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  218. 
— Apollod.  1,  g.  3. 

Cluacina,  a  name  of  Venus,  whose  statue 
was  erected  in  that  place  where  peace  was 
made  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after 
the  rape  of  the  virgins,  vid.  Cloacina. 

Cluentius,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by 
his  mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54 
years  B.  C.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cice¬ 
ro,  in  an  oration  still  extant.  The  family  of 
the  Cluentii  was  descended  from  Cloanthus, 
one  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas.  Virg.  JEn- 
5,  v.  122. — Cic.  pro  Cluent , 

Clupea  and  Clypea,  now  Aklibia,  a  town 
of  Africa  Propria,  22  miles  east  of  Carthage. 
[It  was  built  upon  a  small  promontory,  which 
being  in  the  figure  of  a  shield,  ( Clypeus ,J 
gave  name  to  the  town.  It  was  for  a  similar 
reason  called  As  pis  by  the  Greeks.]  Lucan. 
4,  v.  586. — Strab.  17. — Liv.  27,  c.  29. — Cxs. 
Civ.  2,  c.  23- 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus  the  Roman  general  be¬ 
came  enamoured.  He  asked  her  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  who  slighted  his  addresses  ;  upon  which 
he  besieged  and  destroyed  his  town.  Clusia 
threw  herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and 
came  to  the  ground  unhurt.  Plut.  in  Pa - 
rail. 

ClusIni  fontes,  baths  in  Etruria,  [near 
Clusium.  They  are  now  called  Bagni  de  S 
Cantiano.]  Horat.  1,  ep.  1  >,  v.  9. 

Clusium,  now  Chiusi,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
[on  the  banks  of  the  Claris.  Its  more  ancient 
name  was  Canters.  Here  Porsenna  held  his 
court,  and  was  buried.  Pliny  speaks  of  his 
tomb,  and  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of 
him,  called  the  Labyrinth.  The  Gauls  under 
Brennus  besieged  it,  but  marched  to  Rome 
without  taking  it.  It  is  now  almost  forsaken 
on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air.]  Died. 
14. —  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  167  and  655. 

Clusius,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  [now 

La  ChieseJ\  Po/yb.  2. - The  surname  of 

Janus,  when  his  temple  was  shut.  Ovid.  Past. 
1,  v.  130. 

Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  who  married  Japelus,  by  whom  she 
had  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Mencetius,  and  Epi- 

metheus.  Hesiod.  Theog. - The  mother 

of  Phaeton. 

ClymeneIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to 
Phaeton’s  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Cly¬ 
mene. 

Clymenus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  and  father  of  Erginus,  Stratius, 
Arrhon,  and  Axius.  He  received  a  wound 
from  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  whiTh 
185 
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Erginus,  jvho  succeeded  Horner.  Od.  11. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  10. — Pan*,  l. 

c.  18  and  22. — Eurijiid.  Ifihig.  in  Aul. — Hy- 
gii-  fab.  117  and  140 .—Pro-pert.  3,  el.  19. 
Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  471. — Ph.ilostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  9. 

Clytia  or  Clytie,  a  daughter  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She 
was  deserted  by  her  lover,  who  paid  his  ad- 
cresses  to  Leucothoe ;  and  this  so  irritated  her 
that  she  discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her 
rival  s  lather.  Apollo  despised  her  the  jnore 
lor  this,  and  she  pined  away,  and  was  chang- 


e  died.  His  son 
him,  made  war  against  the  Thebans,  to  re¬ 
venge  his  death.  Pens.  9,  c.  37. 

Clytehyestra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  Site  was  born,  to 
gether  with  her  brother  Castor,  from  one  of 
the  eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  af¬ 
ter  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form 
of  a  swan.  [This  story  of  the  egg  has  thus 
been  explained.  The  women’s  apartments 
in  tne  Grecian  heuses,  were  in  the  upper  part 


of  the  house.  These  upper  rooms  werejed  into  a  fiower,  called  [the  Heliotrope  (iKist 
sometimes,  especially  at  .Lacedtemcn,  called  'and  r|s-ra)  or  sun-flower,]  which  still  turns 
or-Tfa«*,  which  words  being  distin  its  head  towards  the  sun  in  his  course,  as  in 
guished  only  by  the  accent  tue  use  whereo:;  pledge  for  her  1  ve.  Ovid.  Met.  4,'  fab  3, 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  bv  the  more' 


ancient  Greeks.)  from  n,  eggs,  are  thought 
by  some  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  inven¬ 
tor’s  of  fables,  to  feign  that  Castor,  Pollux, 
Helen,  and  C-ytemnestra,  were  produced 
from  eggs,  when  in  fact  they  were  b-  -m  in 
one  of  these  upper  chambers.]  Ciyterones- 
tra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos.  She 
had  before  married  Tantalus,  sen  of  Thyes- 


occ. 

Cnacadium,  a  mountain  of  Laconia  [near 
which  was  the  town  of  Las,  south-west  of 
Gythium.J  Paus.  3,  c.  24. 

Cxacalis,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  where 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana. 
Id.  8,  c.  23. 

Cyeohs,  a  mountain  of  Locris,  near  the 
coast  which  faces  Euboea.  From  it  the  Lo- 


tes,  according  to  some  authors.  When  Aga-;cri  Epicnemidii  derived  their  appellation.  In 
*'1'  ~  ^  1  “  its  vicinity  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.] 

Cnidus  and  Gnidcs,  a  town  of  Doris  in 
Caria,  [at  the  extremitv  of  a  promontory, 
called  friopium,  now  Cafie  Crio .]  Venus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  here 
a  famous  statue  made  by  Praxiteles.  [Xi- 
ccmedes  of  Bithynia  offered  to  pay  the  debts 
of  this  city,  which  were  immense,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  master  piece  of  art,  but  the  offer 


memnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  his 
cousin  JEgysthus  to  take  care  of  his  wife,  of 
his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  affairs.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was 
appointed  by  Agamemnon,  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  the  guardian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Clytemnestra.  In  the  absence  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  kEgysthus  made  his  court  to  Clytemnes- 
tva,  and  publicly  lived  w  ith  her.  Her  infl- 


delitv  reached  the  ears  o’f  Agamemnon  be-  was  declined.  The  shores  of  Cnidus,  furmsh- 
lore  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  he  resolved  to  take  ed  in  ancient  times  as  they  do  now,  a  great 
r  nil  revenge  upon  the  adulterers  at  his  return. 1  abundance  of  fishes.  The  wines  were  famous, 
He  was  prevented  from  putting  his  schemes  and  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  Cnidian  oni- 
nto  execution  ;  Clytemnestra,  with  her  adul- ions,  as  of  a  particular  species,  being  very 
terer,  murdered  him  at  his  arrival,  as  became  mild,  and  not  occasioning  tears.  Cnidus  is 

out  ot  the  bath,  or,  according  to  ether  ac-  now  a  heap  of  ruins.]  Herat.  1,  od.  30 _ 

counts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a  feast  prepared  to \Plin.  So,  c.  15. 

celebrate  his  happy  return.  Cassandra,  whom  |  Csosus.or  Gxossus,  a  town  of  Crete,  Ton 
Agamemnon  had  brought  from  Troy,  sharedjthe  northern  coast,  at  a  small  distance  from 
his  fete  ;  and  Orestes  would  also  have  been!  tne  sea.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  30  sta- 
deprived  of  his  life,  like  his  father,  had  no: ;  dm  in  extent.  Here  Minos  held  his  court, 
his  sister  Electra  removed  him  from  the  land  in  its  vicinity  was  the  famous  Labvrinth! 
reach  of  Clytemnestra.  After  this  murder,  A  small  village,  called  Cnossou,  occupies  part 
Clytemnestra  publicly  married  JEgysthus,  of  the  ancient  site  of  Cnossus.  The  name  of 
and  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Argos-  Ores-  the  port  of  the  city  was  Heraclxu.n.]  Pam 
tes,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  returned  j  1,  c.  27. 

to  My  cents,  resolved  to  revenge  his  father’s)  Coastra.  and  Coactrje,  a  people  of  Asia 
murder.  He  concealer  himself  in  the  house: near  the  Palus  Mieotis.  Lucan.  3,  v.  246. 
of  his  sister  Electra,  who  had  been  married;  Cocalus,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably 
by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean  extrac  receiv edDsedalus,  w hen  he  fled  before  Minos, 
ticn  and  indigent  circumstances.  His  death1  Vv  ben  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters 
was  publicly  announced  ;  and  when  JEgys  Jof  Cocalus  destroyed  him.  *  Ovid  Met.  8  v. 
thus  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the  tem-  26l. — Died.  4. 

pie  of  Apollo,  tc  return  thanks  to  the  god,  for  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
the  death  ot  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem  Mecamas,  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor 
non,  Orestes,  who  with  his  faithtul  friend  Xerva.  He  was  one  of  these  who  settled  the 
Pylades,  had  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  disputes  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He 
rushed  upon  the  adulterers,  and  killed  them  afterwards  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his  re- 
with  h:s  own  hand  They  were  buried  with- 1  treat  in  Campania,  and  starved  himself  to 
out  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remains; death.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  58  and  6,  c.  26. — 

were  deemed  unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  se-  Herat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  27. - An  architect  of 

pulcnre  0-  Agamemnon,  vid.  uEgysthus,  Rome,  one  of  whose  buildings  is  still  in  beinr. 
Agamemnon,  Orestes,  Electra  D  ed.  4.—  die  present  cathedral  ofXaples 
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Cocintum,  a  promontory  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Cape  Stilo. 

Cocles,  Pub. Horat,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Por- 
senna  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  com¬ 
panies  behind  him  were  cutting  off  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  other  shore.  When  the 
bridge  was  destroyed,  Cocles,  though  severe¬ 
ly  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  leapt  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam  across 
with  his  arms.  A  brazen  statue  was  raised 
to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  by  the  consul 
Publicola,  for  his  eminent  services.  He  had 
the  use  only  of  one  eye,  as  Codes  signifies. 
Lrv.  2,  c.  10. —  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. —  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  v.  650. 

Cocytus,  a  river  of  Epirus.  The  word  is 
derived  from  aonveiv,  to  weefi  and  to  lament. 
Its  etymology,  the  unwholesomeness  of  its 
water,  and  above  all,  its  vicinity  to  the  Ache¬ 
ron,  have  made  the  poets  call  it  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  hence  Cocytia  virgo,  applied  to 
Afecto,  one  of  the  furies.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  .8, 
1.  4,  v.  478.  JEn.  6,  v.  297,  323, 1.  7,  v.  479. 

— Paus.  1,  c.  17. - A  river  of  Campania, 

flowing  into  the  Lucrine  lake. 

Cod  anus  sinus,  one  of  the  ancient  names 
oi  the  Baltic.  [Mela  represents  it  as  full  of 
large  and  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
he  calls  Scandinavia.  So  also  Pliny.  The 
name  Codanus  seems  to  have  some  reference 
to  that  of  the  Goths  in  sound.  Mela,  3,  c.  3. 
— Plin.  4,  c.  13.] 

CodomXnus,  a  surname  of  Darius  the 
third,  king  of  Persia. 

CodrIdvE,  the  descendants  ofCodrus,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo¬ 
nies.  Paus.  7,  c.  2. 

Codropolis,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  [at  the 
lower  part  of  the  Adriatic,  and  serving  as  a 
boundary  to  the  empire,  divided  between 
Marc.  Antony  and  Augustus.] 

Codrcs,  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidx 
made  war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared 
that  the  victory  would  be  granted  to  that 
nation  whose  king  was  killed  in  battle.  The 
Herclidx  upon  this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare 
the  life  of  Codrus ;  but  the  patriotic  king  dis¬ 
guised  himself,  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy, 
by  whom  he  was  killed.  The  Athenians  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory,  and  Codrus  was  deserved¬ 
ly  called  the  father  of  his  country.  He  reign¬ 
ed  22  years,  and  was  killed  1070  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  To  pay  greater  honour  to 
his  memory,  the  Athenians  made  a  resoluti¬ 
on,  that  no  man  after  Codrus  should  reign  in 
Athens  under  the  name  of  king,  and  therefore 
the  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
[elective  magistrates,  called  Archons,  who 
held  the  office  for  life,  and  transmitted  it  to 
their  children.  The  first  of  these  was  Medon, 
eldest  son  of  Codrus,  from  whom  the  thir¬ 
teen  following  archons  were  called  Medonti- 
d»,  as  being  descended  from  him.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the 
power  and  succession  devolved  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  made  the  office  decennial,]  Paterc. 
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1,  c.  2. — Justin.  2,  c.  6  and  7. — Paus.  1,  c.  19 

l.  7,  c.  25. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6 _ A  Latin 

poet,  contemporary  with  Virgil.  Virg.  Eel. 

7. - Another,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 

whose  poverty  became  a  proverb.  Jux.  3, 
v.  203. 

[Coele,  or  the  Hollow,  the  northern  divi¬ 
sion  of  Elis. - A  town  situate  on  the  Helles¬ 

pont,  south  of  Sestos,  where  the  Athenians  ob¬ 
tained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  It  changed  its  name  to  /Elium  in  the 
time  of  Adrian.] 

Celesyria  and  Ccelosyria,  [the  Hollow 
Syria,]  a  country  of  Syria,  between  mounts 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  where  the  Orontes 

takes  its  rise.  Its  capital  was  Damascus. - 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus  gave  this  name  to  that 
part  of  Syria  which  he  obtained  as  his  share, 
when  he  divided  his  father’s  dominions  with 
Grypus,  B.  C.  112.  Dionys.  Perieg. 

CffiLiA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Pint,  in  Syli. 
The  Coelian  family,  which  was  Plebeian,  but 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  was  descended 
from  Vibenna  Cceles,  an  Etrurian,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus. 

[Coelia  lex,  a  law  passed  A.  U.  C.  630, 
that  in  trials  for  treason,  the  people  should 
vote  by  ballot,  which  had  been  excepted  by 
the  Cassian  law.] 

CtF.Lius,  a  Roman,  defended  by  Cicero. 

Cqelus  or  Uranus,  an  ancient  deity,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceanus, 
Hyperion,  8cc.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom 
he  afterwards  married.  The  number  of  his 
children,  according  to  some  amounted  to  for¬ 
ty-live.  They  were  called  Titans,  and  were 
so  closely  confined  by  their  father,  that  they 
conspired  against  him,  and  were  supported  by 
their  mother,  who  provided  them  with  a 
scythe.  Saturn  armed  himself  with  this  scy¬ 
the,  and  deprived  his  father  of  the  organs  of 
generation,  as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself 
to  Terra.  From  the  blood  which  issued  from 
the  wound,  sprang  the  giants,  furies,  and 
nymphs.  The  mutilated  parts  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  from  them,  and  the  foam 
which  they  occasioned,  arose  Venus  the  god¬ 
dess  of  beauty.  Hesiod.  See. 

CcerXnus,  a  stoic  philosopher.  Tacit. 
Ann.  14,  c.  52. 

Cceus,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  He  was 
father  of  Latona,  Asteria,  See,  by  Phoebe. 
Hesiod.  Th.  1  5  and  405. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  -79. 

- A  river  of  Messenia,  flowing  by  Electra. 

Paus.  4,  c.  33. 

Cogidunus,  a  king  of  Britain,  faithful  to 
Rome.  Tacit.  Agric.  c.  4. 

Cohors,  [vid.  Legio.] 

Colchi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

Colchis,  a  country  of  Asia,  at 
the  south  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of 
Iberia,  now  called  Mingrdia.  It  is  famous 
for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
birth-place  of  Medea.  [The  country  abound¬ 
ed,  according  to  Strabo,  with  fruit  of  every 
kind  and  every  material  requisite  for  naviga¬ 
tion.  Its  onlv  exceptionable  produce,  was  tU 
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Honey,  which  had  a  bittev  taste.  The  linen 
manufactured  here  was  in  high  repute,  and 
some  of  it  curiously  painted  and  dyed  like 
that  of  the  Indians  ;  and  no  washing  could  ef¬ 
face  the  colours,  according  to  Herodotus. 
This  species  of  manufacture,  together  with 
the  dark  complexion  and  crisped  locks  of  the 
natives,  were  so  many  arguments  among  the 
ancients,  to  prove  them  of  Egyptian  origin, 
independent  of  other  proof,  derived  from  their 
language  and  general  mode  of  life.  The  tra¬ 
dition  was,  that  the  Colchians  were  descended 
from  a  part  of  the  army  of  Sesostris,  left  by 
him  in  Colchis  to  people  the  country  and  guard 
the  passes,  when  he  was  going  on  his  Scythi¬ 
an  expedition.]  Juv.  6,  v  640. — Fiacc.  5,  v 
418. — Horat.  2.  od.  13,  v.  8. — Strab.  11  — 
Plot.  5,  c.  10. —  Ovid,  Met.  13,  v.  24.  Amor. 
2,  el.  14,  v.  28.— Mela,  1,  c.  19, 1.  2,  c.  3. 

Colenda,  a  town  of  Spain,  [now  Cavarru- 
vias.~] 

Colias,  now  Agio  JWcolo,  a  promontory  of 
Attica,  [south  east  of  the  port  of  Phalerus,] 
where  Venus  had  a  temple.  Herodot.  8,  c. 
96. 

Collatia,  a  town  on  the  Anio  built  by 
the  people  of  Alba.  It  was  there  that  Sext. 
Tarquin  offered  violence  to  Lucretia.  Liv.  1, 
37,  See. — Strab.  3. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  >74. 

L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus.  a  nephew  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lucretia,  to 
whom  Sext.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Brutus,  drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  they  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by 
all  the  Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  office 
of  consul,  and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary 
banishment.  Liv.  1,  c.  57, 1.  2,  c.  2. — Flor.  1, 
c.  9. 

CollIna,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on 
Mount  Quirinalis,  [so  called  a  collibus  Quiri- 
nali  et  Viminali.  It  was  called  also  Quirina- 
fts.  To  this  gate  Anniba)  rode  up  and  threw 
a  spear  within  the  city.]  Ovid.  4.  Fast.  v.  871. 

- A  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 

hills. - [The  name  of  one  of  the  four  re¬ 

gions  or  wards  into  which  Rome  was  divided 
by  Servius  Tullius.  The  other  three  were 
Palatina ,  Suburrana ,  and  Esquilma..~\ 

Colon.*.,  a  place  of  T roas.  J\rcpos.  4,  c.  3. 

ColOne,  a  city  of  Phocis - of  Thessaly 

- of  Messenia. - A  rock  of  Asia,  on  the 

Thracian  Bosphorus. 

ColonIa  Agrippina,  a  city  of  Germany, 

on  the  Rhine,  now  Cologne. - Equestris,  a 

town  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  now  JYyon. - 

Morinorum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Terrouen , 

m  Artois. - Trajana,  or  Ulpia,  a  town  cf 

Germany,  now  [Kohi  or  Keln,  about  a  mile 

from  Cleves.~\ - Valentia,  a  town  of  Spain, 

which  now  bears  the  same  name. 

CoLoNOS,an  eminence  near  Athens,  where 
CEdipus  retiied  during  his  banishment;  from 
which  circumstance  Sophocles  has  given  the 
title  of  CEdipus  Coloneus  to  one  of  his  trage¬ 
dies. 

Colophon,  [a  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  sea, 
north-west  of  Ephesus.  It  was  founded  by 
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Mopsus,  grandson  of  Tiresias,  and  in  process 
of  time,  Uamasichthon  and  Promether,  sons 
of  Codrus,  conducted  a  colony  hither.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  and  its  inhabitants 
sent  to  people  Ephesus ;  but  after  his  death, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  situation. 
The  Colophonians  were  such  excellent  horse¬ 
men,  that  they  generally  turned  the  scale  on 
the  side  on  which  they  fought;  and  hence  the 
proverb,  sTm-zlbyai,  “to  add  a  Colo¬ 

phonian,”  i.  e.  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  an 
affair.  Hence,  also,  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  account  v  hich  the 
printer  gave  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  edi¬ 
tion,  being  the  last  thing  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  was  called  the  Colophon.  This  city 
was  one  of  the  places  which  contended  for  the 
birth  of  Homer.  Its  port  was  called  Notium. 
It  was  also  famed  for  its  resin,  whence  the 
name  of  Colyphony,  otherwise  called  Spanish 
wax  and  Grecian  resin.  The  modern  name 
of  the  city  is  Attobosco,  or  according  to  others, 
Belvidere .]  Strab.  14. — FI  in.  14,  c.  20. — 
Paus.  7,  c.  3. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  54. —  Cic.pro 
Arch.  Poet.  8. —  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  8. 

Colosse  and  Colossis,  a  large  town  of 
Phrygia  [Pacatiana,]  near  Laodicea.  One 
of  the  first  Christian  churches  was  established 
there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  it.  [Colossa:,  together  with  Laodi¬ 
cea  and  Hierapolis,  from  which  it  was  equi¬ 
distant,  perished  by  an  earthquake  in  the  10th 
year  of  Nero’s  reign,  or  about  two  years  after 
St.  Paul’s  epistle  was  sent.  The  government 
of  Colossae  was  democratic,  and  its  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  styled  Archon.  It  was  rebuilt  after 
the  earthquake,  and  became  a  flourishing  city. 
Its  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Chomc, 
which  remains  in  that  of  the  village  of  Conus , 
south-east  of  the  ancient  site.]  Plin.  21,  c.  9. 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  of 
Rhodes,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  [It  was  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  Chares,  a  pupil  cf  Lysippus,  who  was 
employed  12  years  in  making  it.  Its  height 
was  105  Grecian  feet;  there  were  few  persons 
who  could  clasp  round  its  thumb,  and  its 
fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues.  It  was 
hollow,  and  in  its  cavities  were  large  stones, 
placed  there  to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and 
render  it  steady  on  its  pedestal.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  have  stood  with  distended 
legs,  upon  the  two  moles  which  formed  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  As  the  city.  How¬ 
ever,  had  two  harbours,  the  main  one,  and  a 
second  much  smaller  within  which  their  fleets 
were  secured,  it  seems  more  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Colossus  was  placed  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  this  latter  one,  inasmuch  as  the  space 
between  the  legs  at  the  base,  could  not  have 
greatly  exceeded  50  feet ;  a  space  too  narrow 
to  be  the  entrance  to  the  main  harbour.  There 
was  a  winding  stair-case  to  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  statue,  from  whence  one  might  discover 
Syria,  and  the  ships  that  went  to  Egypt.  It 
was  erected  B.  C.  300,  and  after  having  stood 
about  66  years,  was  broken  oft'  below  the 
knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.] 
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It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of  894  years ; 
and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received  several 
large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided  the 
money  among  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
again  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  672  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  mer¬ 
chant  of  Edessa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with 
the  brass.  { Allowing  800  pounds  weight  for 
each  load,  the  brass,  alter  the  diminution  which 
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was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior  buE 
the  king  of  the  country.  This  high  office  was 
generally  conferred  upon  one  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  [Strabo  makes  the  goddess  worship¬ 
ped  at  these  places,  to  have  been  Venus,  and 
Procopius  the  Tauric  Diana.  The  temple 
of  the  Cappadocian  Com  ana,  was  plundered 
by  Anton)’.]  Hist.  Alex.  66.—Flacc.  7,  v. 
636. — Strab.  12. 

Comaria, the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Como¬ 
rin  in  India. 

Combe,  a  daughter  of  Ophius,  who  first 


it  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  probably  by  theft,  invented  a  brazen  suit  of  armour  She  was 
amounted  to  about  720,000  pounds  weight,  (changed  into  a  bird,  and  escaped  from  her 

fnne  ?uy  of  ,Rhodes  had’  raccord.in§  .to  PlmyJchilaren,  who  had  conspired  to  murder  her. 
100  other  colossuses,  oi  inferior  size,  m  its  dit-j  Ovid.  Met.  7  v.  382. 

ferent  quarters.]  Cometho,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who 

Colubraria,  a  small  island  at  the  east  of  deprived  her  father  of  a  golden  hair  in  his 
Spam,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ophiusa.  head,  upon  which  depended  his  fate.  She  was 
Flm.  ),  c.  a.  .  put  to  death  by  Amphitryon  for  her  perfidy. 

Columella,  (L.  Jun.  Moderatus)  a  native  Ajwllod.  2,  c.  4.  1  3 


of  Gades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
twelve  books  on  agriculture,  of  which  the 
tenth,  on  gardening,  is  in  verse.  The  style  is 
elegant,  and  the  work  displays  the  genius  of 
a  naturalist,  and  the  labours  of  an  accurate 
observer.  The  besc  edition  of  Columella  is 
that  of  Gesner,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735,  and 
reprinted  there  1 772. 

Columns,  HercUlis,  a  name  given  to  two 
mountains  on  the  extremest  parts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  They  were  called  Caljie  and  Abyla, 


Comitia,  ( orum ,)  an  assembly  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people.  The  word  is  derived  from  Co- 
mitium,  the  place  where  they  were  convened, 
quasi  a  con  eundo.  The  Comitium  was  a 
[part  of  the  F orum,]  which  was  left  uncover¬ 
ed  at  the  top,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic ; 
so  that  the  assembly  was  often  dissolved  in 
rainy  weather.  [It  was  covered  the  year  that 
Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  and  afterwards 
adorned  with  paintings  and  statues.]  The 
Comitia  were  known  by  the  name  of  Comitia , 
Curiata,  Centuriata ,  and  Tributa.  The  Cu- 


the  former  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  lat -<riata  was  when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by 
ter  on  the  side  ot  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  only  [cur.aj.  [These  were  the  most  ancient,  having 
18  nines.  I  hey  are  reckoned  the  boundaries  jbeen  established  by  Romulus.  They  became 
ot  the  labours  oi  Hercules,  and  uiey  were  sup  ]veryjittle  used  after  the  institution  of  the  other 

The  Centuriata  were  not  convened  in 

assem- 
where  the 

votes  were  received  from  the  whole  tribes  to¬ 
gether.  [These  were  first  introduced  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  at  the  trial  of  Corio- 
lanus,  A.  U.  C.  263.  In  them  every  indivi¬ 
dual’s  vote  counted,  and  the  people  conse¬ 
quently  had  the  full  power,  as  the  nobility  and 
richer  classes  at  the  Centuriata.']  At  first 
the  Roman  people  were  divided  only  into  three 
tribes;  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  the 


posed  to  have  been  joined,  till  the  hero  sepa  two’.]  „v,1.  ^UIiv 

rated  them  and  opened  a  communication  be-  [later  frnier.V5iZCentur'im)  Another 
tween  the  Mediterranean,  and  Atlantic  seas,  bly  was  called  Comitia  Tributa, 

- Protei,  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  or  the  - 

extent  oi  the  kingdom  of  Proteus.  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  supposed  to  be  built  near  them, 
though  Homer  places  them  in  the  island  Pha  ¬ 
ms.  Odys.  4,  v.  351. —  Virg.  TEn.  11,  v.  262. 

.  Coluthus,  a  native  of  Lycopoiis  in  Egypt, 

[in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  in  the 
beginning  oi  the  6th  century,]  who  wrote  a 
short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen,  in  imitation 


of  Homer.  The  composition  remained  long  tribes  were  at  last  swelled  to  35.  The  chief  ob- 
unknown,  till  it  was  discovered  in  the  15  tnlject  of  these  assemblies  was  the  electing  of  rna- 


century,  by  the  learned  cardinal  Bessanon. 
Coluthus  was,  as  some  suppose,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  ot  Iryphidorus.  [The  poem  is  of  infe¬ 
rior  merit.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Len- 
nap,  Leovard.  1747.  in  8vo.] 

Comagene,  [the  northern  part  of  Syria, 
on  the  declivity  of  mount  Taurus,  and  Ama- 
nus.J  extending,  on  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  Its  ciiief  tow  n  was  called  Samosata, 
:he  birth-place  of  Lucian.  Strab.  11  and  17. 

Comana  (a,  and  orum,)  a  town  of  Pontus, 
on  the  Iris,  south-east  of  Amasea,  now  Al- 

nons.\  Hist.  Alex.  34. - Another  in  Cap- 

ladocia,  [on  the  Sarus,  now  el  Bostan.  Both 
j  hese  places  were  famous  for  temples  of  Bel- 
ona,]  where  there  were  above  6000  ministers 
it  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  among  them 


gisrates,  and  all  the  public  officers  of  state, 
i  hey  could  be  dissolved  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
if  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues.  If  one  among  the  people  was 
taken  with  the  falling  sickness,  [or  epilepsy,] 
the  whole  assembly  was  immediately  dissolved, 
whence  that  disease  is  called  morbus  comitalis. 
After  tne  custom  of  giving  their  votes  viva 
voce  had  been  abolished,  every  one  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were 
the  letters  U.  R.  that  is,  uti  rogas,  [be  it  as  you 
request :]  on  the  other  was  an  A.  that  is,  anti- 
quo,  which  bears  the  same  meaning  as  anti¬ 
quum  volo,  [I  am  for  the  old  law.  I  vote 
against  the  new.]  if  the  number  of  ballots 
with  U.  R.  was  superior  to  the  A’s,  the  law 
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was  approved  constitutionally ;  if  not,  it  was 
rejected.  Only  the  chief  magistrates,  and 
sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the  privilege  of 
convening  these  assemblies.  [The  pontifex 
maxim  us  is  thought  to  have  held  the  comitia 
for  creating  a  rex  sacrorum,  but  this  is  not 
certain.] 

Commodus,  (L.  Aurelius  Antonius)  son  of 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  [A  D.  180.]  He  was  naturally 
cruel,  fond  of  indulging  his  licentious  propen¬ 
sities,  and  regardless  of  the  instruction  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  of  the  decencies  of  nature. 
Desirous  to  be  called  Hercules,  like  that  hero, 
he  adorned  his  shoulders  with  a  lion’s  skin, 
and  armed  his  hand  with  a  knotted  club.  He 
showed  himself  naked  in  public,  and  fought 
with  the  gladiators,  and  boasted  of  his  dexte¬ 
rity  in  killing  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  He  required  divine  honours  from 
the  senate,  and  they  were  granted.  He  was 
wont  to  put  such  an  immense  quantity  of  gold 
dust  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare¬ 
headed  in  the  sun  shine,  his  head  glittered  as 
if  surrounded  with  sun-beams.  Martia,  one 
of  his  concubines,  whose  death  he  had  pre¬ 
pared,  poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  poison  did 
not  quickly  operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a 
wrestler.  He  died  in  the  3 '  st  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  13th  of  his  reign,  A  D.  192.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  he  never  trusted  himself 
to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard,  in 
imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Herodian. 

Compitalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  [on  the  2d  of  May]  in  the  cross- ways, 
in  honour  of  the  household  gods  called  Lares. 
Tarquin  the  proud,  or  according  to  some, 
Servius  Tullius,  instituted  them,  on  account 
of  an  oracle  which  ordered  him  to  offer  heads 
to  the  Lares.  He  sacrificed  to  them  human 
victims;  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  thought  it  sufficient  to  offer 
them  only  poppy  heads,  and  men  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and 
during  the  celebration,  they  enjoyed  their  free¬ 
dom.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. —  Ovid.  Fast. 
5,  v.  140. — Dionys.  Hat.  4. 

Comum,  now  Como ,  a  town  [of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lacus  Larius,  or  Lake  of  Como.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  became  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony,  and  was  enlarged  by  Scipio. 
Julius  Caesar  established  Greeks  in  it,  and 
changed  its  nameto  JVovum  Comum ,  but  upon 
their  departure,  it  lost  this,  and  resumed  its 
former  appellation.  It  is  now  Como,  and  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny.]  Plin. 
3,  c.  18. — Liv.  33,  c.36  and  37. — Suet,  in  Jul. 
28. — Fiin.  1,  ep.  >. — Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  35. 

Comus,  the  god  of  revelry,  feasting  and 
nocturnal  entertainments.  During  his  festi¬ 
vals,  men  and  women  exchanged  each  other’s 
dress.  He  was  represented  as  a  young  and 
drunken  man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on 
his  head,  and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seem¬ 
ed  falling.  He  is  more  generally  seen  sleep¬ 
ing  upon  his  legs,  and  turning  himself  when 
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the  heat  of  the  falling  torch  scorched  his 
side.  Phil.  2,  Icon.—Plut.  Quest.  Rom- 

ConcAni,  a  people  of  Spain,  [among  the 
Cantabri.  Their  chief  beverage  was  horse’s 
blood.]  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  463.— Sil.  I,  v.  361,— 
Horat.  3,  od .  4,  v-  34. 

Concordia,  the  goddess  of  peace  and 
concord  at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first 
raised  a  temple  in  the  capitol,  where  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  often  assembled  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business.  She  had,  besides  this, 
other  temples  and  statues,  and  was  addressed 
to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  families 
and  citizens.  Flat,  in  Camil. — Plin.  3i,  c.  1. 
—Cic.  Fro.  Domo. —  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  639, 1. 
6,  v.  637. 

CondAte,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rennes 
(Rhedonum  urbs )  in  Britany.  [There  were 
many  others  of  the  same  name  in  Gaul. 
Among  them  may  be  enumerated,  what  arc 
now,  Condat.~ Cone.— Coivnac. — Conde-s ur~ 
Iton.~\ 

Condivienum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Nan¬ 
tes  in  Brittany .  j vid.  N amnetes.  ] 

Condochates,  a  river  of  India,  flowing 
into  the  Ganges.  [According  to  D’Anville, 
the  Kanda/c,  or  according  to  the  orthography 
of  Mannert,  the  Gunduk.  It  falls  into  the 
Ganges  opposite  Patna.] 

Condrusi,  a  people  of  [Gallia  Belgica 
Their  country  answers  now  to  the  district  of 
Condros,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Liege.]  Cess 
Bell.  G.  4,  c.  6. 

Confluentes,  a  town  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  Coblentz 
(  This  town,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was 
the  station  of  the  first  legion ;  and  afterwards 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne.] 

Confucius,  [or  Kong-fu-tse,  a  celebrated 
Chinese  Philosopher,  of  imperial  descent, 
bom  about  four  centuries  and  a  half  before 
Christ,  and  contemporary  with  Pythagoras.] 

Coniaci,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  sources 
of  the  Iberus.  Strab.  3. 

Conimbrica,  a  town  of  [  Lusitania,  near 
the  sea-coast,  ,on  the  river  Munda,]  now  Co¬ 
imbra  of  Portugal. 

Conisaltus,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Priapus  at 
Lampsacus.  Strab.  3- 

Connidas,  the  preceptor  of  Theseus,  in 
whose  honour  the  Athenians  instituted  a  festi¬ 
val  called  Connideia  It  was  then  usual  to 
sacrifice  to  him  a  ram.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

Conon,  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son 
of  Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of 
all  the  islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was 
defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Lysander,  near 
the  /Lgospotamos,  [on  the  coast  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.]  He  retired  in  volun¬ 
tary  banishment  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  to  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia, 
by  whose  assistance  he  freed  his  country  from 
slavery.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  near  Cni- 
dos,  in  an  engagement  where  Pisander,  the 
enemy’s  admiral,  was  killed.  By  his  means 
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the  Athenians  fortified  their  city  with  a  strong 
wall,  [and  were  bidding  fair,  under  his  guid¬ 
ance,  to  recover  their  former  power,  when 
with  their  wonted  fickleness  they  accused  him 
of  a  misapplication  of  the  money  received  by 
him  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  of  other 
crimes  for  which  there  was  not  apparently 
the  slightest  foundation.  He  died  in  prison, 
having  been  murdered,as  is  generally  suppos¬ 
ed.]  C.  JVep.  in  vita, — Pint,  in  Lys.  O’  Ar- 

tax. —Isocrates. - A  Greek  astronomer  of 

Samos.  He  was  intimate  with  Archimedes, 
and  flourished  247  B.  C.  [He  gave  the  name 
to  the  constellation  called  Coma  Berenices. 
He  invented  a  spiral,  the  properties  of  which 
were  demonstrated  by  Archimedes,  whence 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  latter.  Ar¬ 
chimedes  held  him  in  high  estimation.]  Catul. 
67. —  Virg.  Ed.  3,  v.  40. — -  A  Grecian  my- 
thologist,  in  the  age  of  Julius  Cassar,  who 
wrote  a  book  which  contained  40  fables,  still 
extant,  preserved  by  Photius. 

Consentes,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  Dii 
majorum  gentium.  The  word  signifies  as 
much  as  consentientes,  that  is,  who  consented 
■to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter’s  council. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whose  names 
Ennius  has  briefly  expressed  in  these  lines : 

Juno ,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus, 
,  Mars, 

Mercurius,  Jovi’JVe faunas,  Vulcanus, Apollo. 

[On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus 
marked :  J.  O.  M.  ( i .  e.  Jovi  optima  maxima ) 

"CETERISQ_.  DIS  CONSENTIBUS.] 

;  Consentia,  now  Cosenza,  a  town  in  the 

■  country  of  the  Brutii,  [on  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
num.  ]  Liu.  8,  c.  24.  1.  28,  c.  >  1. — Cic.  Fin. 
*1,  c. 3. 

■  Constans,  a  son  of  Constantine,  vul. 
jJConstantinus. 

-  Constantia,  a  grand- daughter  of  the 
;  great  Constantine,  who  married  the  emperor 
Gratian. 

ConstantIna,  a  princess,  wife  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Gallus. 

Constantinopolis,  \yid.  Byzantium.] 

5  ConstantInus,  surnamed  the  Great,  from 
'the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Con- 
stantius.  As  soon  as  he  became  independent, 
■he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  made 
war  against  Licinius,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
colleague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel 
and  ambitious.  He  conquered  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power. 
It  is  said  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against 
Maxentius,  one  of  his  rivals,  he  saw  a  cross 
’in  tne  sky,  with  this  inscription,  tv  tsot» 
in  hoc  vince.  [Eusebius,  from  whom  this  ac¬ 
count  is  taken,  adds  that  Constantine  was  in¬ 
structed  on  the  following  night  by  a  vision  of 
Christ  himself,  bearing  his  cross,  and  direct¬ 
ing  him  to  make  a  similar  standard  under 
which  he  should  march  to  victory.  In  the 
morning  Constantine  communicated  this  vi¬ 
sion  to  his  friends,  and  sending  for  ingenious 
workmen,  caused  them  to  form  in  gold  and 
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precious  stones  a  representation  of  the  sign 
which  he  had  seen.  This  was  placed  upon 
the  imperial  standard,  vid-  Labarum.  Con¬ 
stantine,  in  consequence,  became  a  Christian, 
Dr.  Gardner , very  properly, doubts  the  whole 
story .]  After  the  death  of  Diocletian,  Max- 
immian,  Maxentius,  Maximinus,  and  Licinius, 
who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  manner,  Constantine  became,  sole  em¬ 
peror,  and  began  to  reform  the  state.  He 
founded  a  city  in  a  most  eligible  situation, 
where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and 
called  it  by  his  own  name,  Constantinopolis, 
Thither  he  transported  part  of  the  Roman 
senate  ;  and  by  keeping  his  court  there,  he 
made  it  the  rival  of  Rome,  in  population  and 
magnificence.  From  that  time  the  two  im¬ 
perial  cities  began  to  look  upon  each  other 
with  an  eye  of  envy ;  and  soon  after  the  age 
of  Constantine,  a  separation  was  made  of  the 
two  empires,  and  Rome  was  called  the  capi¬ 
tal  ef  the  western,  anti  Constantinopolis  was 
called  the  capital  of  the  eastern  dominions  of 
Rome.  The  emperor  has  been  distinguished 
for  personal  courage,  and  praised  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  he  extended  to  the  Christians.  He  at 
first  persecuted  the  Arians,  but  afterwards 
inclined  to  their  opinions.  His  murder  of  his 
son  Crispus  has  been  deservedly  censured. 
By  removing  the  Roman  legions  from  the 
garrisons  on  the  rivers,  he  opened  an  easy 
passage  to  the  barbarians,  and  rendered  his 
soldiers  unwarlike.  He  defeated  100,000 
Goths,  and  received  into  his  terrritories  300,- 
000  Sarmatians,  who  had  been  banished  by 
their  slaves,  and  allowed  them  land  to  culti¬ 
vate.  Constantine  was  learned,  and  preach¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons,  one 
of  which  remains.  He  died  A.  D.  337,  after 
a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  glory  and 
success.  He  left  three  sons,  Constantinus, 
Constans,  and  Constantius,  among  whom  he 
divided  his  empire.  The  first,  who  had  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  for  his  portion,  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constans, 
and  killed  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
340.  Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Rhsetia,  murdered  Constans  in  his 
bed,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  over  Italy,  Af¬ 
rica,  and  Illyricum ;  and  Constantius,  the  only 
surviving  brother,  now  become  the  sole  em¬ 
peror,  A.  D.  353,  punished  his  brother’s  mur¬ 
derer,  and  gave  way  to  cruelty  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  He  v  isited  Rome,  where  he  displayed  a 
triumph,  and  died  in  his  march  against  Julian . 
who  had  been  proclaimed  independent  em¬ 
peror  by  his  soldiers. - The  name  of  Con¬ 

stantine  was  very  common  to  the  emperors 

of  the  east,  in  a  later  period, - A  private 

soldier  in  Britain,  raised  on  account  of  his 
name  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

Constantius  CHLORcs,son  of  Eutropius, 
and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merited 
the  title  of  Caesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his 
victories  in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  be¬ 
came  the  colleague  of  Galerius,  on  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Diocletian  ;  and  after  bearing  the 
character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  prince. 
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he  died  at  York,  and  made  his  son  his  succes¬ 
sor,  A.  D.  306. - The  second  son  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  vid.  Constantinus. - 

The  father  of  Julian  and  Gallus,  was  son  of 
Constantius  by  Theodora,  and  died  A.  D- 

337. - A  Roman  general  of  Nyssa,  who 

married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius.  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  an  honour  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  only  seven  months.  He  died  universally 
regretted,  421  A.  D.  and  was  succeeded  b> 
his  son  Valentinian  in  the  west. 

Consuales  Ludi,  or  ConsualIa,  fes¬ 
tivals  at  Ron  ,e  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god 
of  counsel,  whose  altar  Romulus  discovered 
under  the  ground.  This  altar  was  always 
covered  except  at  the  festival,  when  a  mule 
was  sacrificed,  and  games  and  horse-races 
exhibited  in  honour  of  Neptune.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  these  festivals  that  Romulus  carried  away 
the  Sabine  women  who  had  assembled  to  be 
spectators  of  the  games.  They  were  first  in¬ 
stituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say.  however, 
that  Romulus  only  regulated  and  re-instituted 
them  after  they  had  been  before  established 
by  Evander.  During  the  celebration,  which 
happened  about  the  middle  of  August,  horses, 
mules,  and  asses,  were  exempted  from  all 
labours,  and  were  led  through  the  streets 
adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers-  Anson. 
69,  v.  9. —  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  199. — Liv.  l,c.  9. 

■ — Diomjs.  Hal. 

Consul,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There 
were  two  consuls,  a  consulendo.  annually  cho¬ 
sen  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  two  first 
consuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarquin- 
ius  Collatinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  244,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  republic,  the  two  consuls  were  always 
chosen  from  patrician  families,  or  noblemen  ; 
but  the  people  obtained  the  privilege  A  U. 
C.  338,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from 
their  own  body  ;  and  sometimes  both  were 
plebeians.  The  first  cousul  among  the  ple¬ 
beians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required  that 
every  candidate  for  the  consulship  should  be 
43  years  of  age,  called  legitimum  tem/ius. 
He  was  always  to  appear  at  the  election  as  a 
private  man,  without  a  retinue  ;  and  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office, 
to  have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of 
quaestor,  xdile,  arid  praitor.  Sometimes  these 
qualifications  were  disregarded.  Val.  Corvus 
was  made  a  consul  in  his  23d  year,  [Scipio 
Africanus  theelder.in  his  28th, and  theyoung- 
er,  at  38.  T.  Q.  Flaminius,  when  not  quite 
30  ;  Pompey,  before  he  was  full  36.]  He  had 
never  been  quxstor  or  pnetor.  [The  consuls 
were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic  ;  all 
the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them, 
except  the  Tribunes  of  the  commons.  They 
assembled  the  people  and  senate,  laid  before 
them  What  they  pleased  and  executed  their 
decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed  and 
got  passed  were  usually  called  by  their  name. 
They  received  all  letters  from  the  governors 
of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and 
states,  and  gave  audience  to  embassadors. 
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The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  uset 
to  be  at  Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons 
Their  insignia  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
kings,  excepting  the  crown,  namely, the  toga 
fircstexta ,  sella  curulis,  the  sceptre  or  ivory 
staff, and  12  lictorswith  the  fasces  and  securis 
Within  the  city,  the  lictors  went  before  only 
one  of  the  consuls,  and  that  commonly  fora 
month  alternately.  A  public  servant,  callec 
accensus ,  went  before  the  other  consul  and  the 
lictors  followed.  He  who  was  eldest,  or  hac 
most  children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or 
hud  most  suffrages,  had  the  fasces  first.  Wher 
the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each 
of  them  had  the  fasces  and  securis ,  but  when 
they  both  commanded  the  same  army,  they 
commonly  hadjthem  for  a  day  alternately.  Va¬ 
lerius  Poplicola  took  away  the  securis  from 
the  fasces ,  i.  e.  he  took  from  the  consuls  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left  them  the 
right  of  scourging.  Out  of  the  city,  however, 
when  invested  with  military  command,  they 
retained  the  securis,  i.  e.  the  right  ofpunish- 
ing  capitally.]  This  office  lasted  from  the  year 
of  Rome  244  till  the  year  1294,  or  541st  year  of 
the  Christian  era, when  it  wastotallysuppress- 
ed  by  Justinian. [Their  provinces  used  ancient¬ 
ly  to  be  decreed  by  the  senate  after  the  con¬ 
suls  were  elected  or  had  entered  on  their  of¬ 
fice.  But  bv  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  A. 
U.  C.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two 
provinces  to  the  future  consuls,  before  their 
election,  which  they,  after  entering  upon  their 
office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement.  Some¬ 
times  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some 
one  of  the  consuls,  both  by  the  senate  and 
people,  and  sometimes  again  the  people  re¬ 
versed  what  the  senate  had  decreed  respect¬ 
ing  the  provinces,  vid.  Marius  and  Sylla.] 
In  their  provinces  they  were  both  attended 
by  the  12  lictors,  and  equally  invested  with 
legal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special  com¬ 
mand  of  the  senate,  and  they  always  remained 
in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their  success¬ 
or.  At  their  return  they  harangued  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  solemnly  protested  that  they  'had 
done  nothing  against  the  laws  or  interest  of 
their  country,  but  had  faithfully  and  diligent¬ 
ly  endeavoured  to  promote  the  greatness  and 
welfare  of  the  state.  No  man  could  be  con¬ 
sul  two  following  years.  [An  interval  of  10 
years  must  have  elapsed  previous  to  the  se¬ 
cond  application ;]  yet  this  institution  was 
sometimes  broken;  and  we  find  Marius  re¬ 
elected  consul,  after  the  expiration  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  during  the  Cumbrian  war.  The  office  of 
consul,  so  dignified  during  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  under 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  au¬ 
thority  but  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  dig¬ 
nity.  [In  retaining  the  badges  of  the  ancient 
consuls,  they  indulged  in  even  greater  pomp  : 
for  they  were  the  toga  fiicta  or  fialmata,  and 
had  their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  which 
used  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who 
triumphed.  They  also  added  the  securis  to 
theyaseffs.]  Even  the  office  of  consul,  which. 
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was  originally  annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or 
:  three  months  by  J.  Caesar;  but  they  who 
j  were  admitted  on  the  first  of  January  deno- 
)  minated  the  year,  and  were  called  ordinarii. 
:  Their  successors,  during  the  year,  were  dis- 
/  tinguished  by  the  name  of  suffecti.  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the  consul- 
<  ship,  and  the  emperor  Commodus  made  no 
f  less  than  25  consuls  in  one  year.  Constantine 
:  the  Great  renewed  the  original  institution, 
i  and  permitted  them  to  remain  a  whole  year 
.  in  office. — Here  follows  a  list  of  the  consuls, 
i  from  the  establishment  of  the  consular  power 
i  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  the  consular 
office  virtually  ceased. 

(  The  two  first  consuls  chosen  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  A.  U.  C.  244,  were  L.  Jun.  Bru¬ 
tus,  and  L.  Tarq.  Coliatinus.  Collatinus  re- 
i  tired  from  Rome  as  being  of  the  family  of  the 
'  Tarquins,  and  Pub.  Valerius  was  chosen  in 
3  his  room.  When  Brutus  was  killed -in  battle, 

■  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  succeed  him  ; 

,  and  after  the  death  of  Lucretius,  Marcus  Ho¬ 
ratius  was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year  with 

i  Valerius  Publicola.  The  first  consulship  last- 
!  ed  about  16  months,  during  which  the  Romans 

■  fought  against  the  Tarquins,  and  the  capitol 

-  was  dedicated. 

A.  U.  C.  246.  Pub.  Valerius  Publicola  2. 

•  Tit.  Lucretius.  Porsenna  supported  the 
.  claims  of  Tarquin.  The  noble  actions  of  Co- 
i  cles,  Sczevola,  and  Clcelia. 

i  247.  P.  Lucretius,  or  M.  Horatius;  P.  Va- 
i  lev.  Publicola  3.  The  vain  efforts  of  Porsen- 

-  na  continued. 

.  248.  Sp.  Lartius;  T.  Herminius.  Victo- 

I  ries  obtained  over  the  Sabines. 

249.  M.  Valerius;  P.  Postumius.  Wars 

-  with  the  Sabines  continued. 

[  250.  P.  Valerius  4;  T. Lucretius  2. 

1  251.  Agrippa  Menenius;  P.  Postumius  2. 

)  The  death  of  Publicola. 

[  252.  Opiter  Virginius;  Sp.  Cassius.  Sa- 

•  bine  war. 

1  253.  Postumius  Cominius:  T.  Lartius.  A 

-  conspiracy  of  slaves  at  Rome. 

254.  Serv.  Sulpicius;  Marcus  Tullius. 

[■  255.  P.  Veturius  Geminus:  T.  iEbutius 

i  Elva. 

256.  T. Lartius 2;  L.Clcelius,  Warwith 
i:  the  Latins. 

257.  A,  Scmpronius  Atratinus;  M.  Mi- 
nucius. 

258.  Aulus  Postumius;  Tit.  Virginius. 
The  battle  of  Regillze. 

259.  Ap.  Claudius;  P.  Servilius.  War 
with  the  Volsci. 

260.  A.  Virginius ;  T.  Veturius.  The  dis¬ 
satisfied  commons  retired  to  Mons  Sacer, 

261-  Postumius  Cominius  2  ;  Sp.  Cassius  2. 
A  reconciliation  between  the  senate  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes. 

262-  T.  Geganius ;  P.  Minucius.  A  famine 
at  Rome. 

263.  M.  Minucius  2d;  Aul.  Semprenius  2. 
The  haughty  behaviour  of  Coriolanus  to  the 
populace, 
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264.  Q.  Sulpitius  Camerinus;  Sp.  Lartius 
Flavus  2.  Coriolanus  retires  to  the  Volsci. 

265.  C.  Julius;  P.  Pinarius.  The  Volsci 
make  declarations  of  war. 

266.  Sp.  Nautius  ;  Sex  Furius.  Coriolanus 
forms  the  siege  of  Rome.  He  retires  at  the 
entreaties  of  his  mother  and  wife,  and  dies. 

267.  T.  Sicinius ;  C.  Aquilius.  The  Volsci 
defeated. 

268.  Sp.  Cassius  3 ;  Proculus Virginius.  Cas¬ 
sius  conspires  to  tyranny. 

269.  Serv.  Cornelius ;  Q.  Fabius.  Cassius 
is  condemned  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

270.  L.  iEmilius ;  Czcsio  Fabius.  The  /Equi 
and  Volsci  defeated. 

271.  M.  Fabius;  L.  Valerius. 

272.  Q  ,  Fabius  2;  C.  Julius.  War  with  the 
fEqui. 

273.  Czesio  Fabius  2;  Sp.  Furius.  War 
continued  with  the  fEqui  and  Veientes. 

274.  M.  Fabius  2 ;  Cn.  Manlius.  Victory- 
over  the  Hernici. 

275.  Czcso  Fabius  3 ;  A.  Virginius.  The 
march  of  the  Fabii  to  the  river  Cremera. 

276.  L.  /Emilius  3 ;  C.  Servilius.  The  wars 
continued  against  the  neighbouring  states. 

277.  C.  Horatius;  T.  Menenius.  The  de¬ 
feat  and  death  of  the  200  Fabii. 

278.  Sp.  Servilius ;  Aul.  Virginius.  Mene¬ 
nius  brought  to  his  trial  for  the  defeat  of  the 
armies  under  him. 

279.  C.  Nautius ;  P.  Valerius. 

280.  L.  Furius ;  C.  Manlius.  A  truce  c? 
40  years  granted  to  the  Veientes. 

281.  L.  iEmilius  3  ;  Virginius  or  Vopiscus 
Julius.  The  tribune  Genutius  murdered  in 
his  bed  for  his  seditions. 

282.  L.  Pinarius  ;  P.  Furius. 

283.  Ap.  Claudius ;  T.  Quintius.  The  Ro¬ 
man  army  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated 
by  the  Volsci,  on  account  of  their  hatred  to 
Appius,  while  his  colleague  is  boldly  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  against  the  /Equi. 

284.  L.  Valerius  2 ;  Tib.  fEmilius.  Appi¬ 
us  is  cited  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people, 
and  dies  before  the  day  of  trial. 

^85.  T.  Numicius  Priscus ;  A.  Virginius. 

286.  T.  Quintius  2  ;  Q.  Servilius. 

287.  Tib.  JEmilius  2;  Q.  Fabius. 

288.  Q.  Servilius  2  ;  Sp.  Postumius. 

289.  Q.  Fabius  2;  T.  Quintius  3.  In  the 
Census  made  this  year,  which  was  the  ninth, 
there  were  found  124,214  citizens  in  Rome. 

290.  Aul.  Postumius;  Sp.  Furius. 

291.  L.  iEbutius;  P.  Servilius.  A  plague 
at  Rome. 

292.  T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  ;  T.Veturi- 
us  Geminus. 

293.  P.Volumnius;  Serv.  Sulpitius.  Dread 
ful  prodigies  at  Rome,  and  seditions. 

294.  C.  Claudius ;  P.  Valerius  2.  A  Sabine 
seizes  the  capitol,  and  is  defeated  and  killed. 
Valerius  is  killed  in  an  engagement,  and  Cin 
citinatus  is  taken  from  the  plough  and  madr 
dictator;  he  quelled  the  dissensions  at  Romo 
and  returned  to  his  farm. 
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295.  Q.  Fabius  3 ;  L.  Cornelius.  The  cen¬ 
sus  made  ;  the  Romans  amount  to  132,049. 

296.  L.  Minucius ;  C.  Nautius  2.  Minuci- 
us  is  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  /Equi ;  and 
Cincinnatus,  being  elected  dictator,  delivers 
him,  obtains  a  victory,  and  lays  down  his 
power  16  days  after  his  election. 

297.  Q.  Minucius;  C.  Horatius.  War  with' 
the  iEqui  and  Sabines.  Ten  tribunes  elected 
instead  of  five, 

298.  M.  Valerius;  Sp.  Virginius. 

299.  T.  Romilius;  C.  Veturius. 

300.  Sp.  Tarpeius:  A.  Aterius. 

SOI.  P.  Curiatius;  Sex.  Quintilius. 

302.  C.  Menenius  ;  P.  Cestius  Capitolinus. 
The  Decemvirs  reduce  the  laws  into  twelve 
tables. 

303.  Ap.  Claudius;  T. Genutius;  P.  Ces¬ 
tius,  8cc.  The  Decemvirs  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  preside  with  consular  power. 

304  and  305.  Ap. Claudius;  Q.  Fabius  Vi- 
bulanus ;  M.  Cornelius,  8cc.  The  Decemvirs 
continued.  They  act  with  violence.  Appius 
endeavours  to  take  possession  of  Virginia, 
•who  is  killed  by  her  father.  The  Decemvirs 
abolished.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horati¬ 
us  Barbatus  are  created  consuls  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Appius  is  summoned  to  take  his 
trial.  He  dies  in  prison,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Decemvirs  are  banished. 

306.  Lart.  Herminius ;  T.  Virginius. 

307.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus;  C.  Julius. 
Domestic  troubles. 

308.  T-  Quintius  Capitolinus  4;  Agrippa 
Furius.  The  iEqui  and  Volsci  come  near  to 
the  gates  of  Rome  and  are  defeated. 

309.  M.  Genucius:  C.  Curtius.  A  law 
passed  to  permit  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
families  to  intermarry. 

310.  Military  tribunes  are  chosen  instead  of 
consuls.  The  plebeians  admitted  among  them. 
The  first  were  A.  Sempronius;  L.  Atilius; 
T.  Cloelius.  They  abdicated  three  months 
after  their  election,  and  consuls  were  again 
chosen,  L.  Papirius  Mugillanvs;  L.  Sempro¬ 
nius  Atratinus. 

311.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  2;  T.  Quinti 
us  Capitolinus  5.  The  censorship  instituted. 

312.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus ;  Postumius/E- 
butius  Cornicen. 

313.  C.  Furius Pacilus;  M.  Papirius  Cras- 
sus. 

314.  P.  Geganius  Macerinus ;  L.  Menenius 
Lanatus.  A  famine  at  Rome.  Mrclius  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  himself  king. 

315.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  6 ;  Agrippa 
Menenius  Lanatus. 

316.  Mamercus  /Emilius ;  T.  Quintus;  L. 
Julius.  Military  tribunes. 

317.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus;  Sergius  Fi- 
denas.  Tolu  minus,  king  of  the  Veientes,  killed 
by  Cossus,  who  takes  the  second  royal  spoils 
called  Of  lima, 

318.  M.  Cornelius  Malugincnsis;  L.  Papi¬ 
rius  Crassus. 

319.  C.  Julius;  L.  Virginius. 

320.  C.  Julius  2 ;  L.  Virginius  2.  The  du¬ 
ration  of  the  censorship  limited  to  18  months. 
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321.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus;  M.Fossius;  L 
Sergius  Fidenas.  Military  tribunes. 

322.  L. Pinarius Mamercus ;  L.  Furius  Me- 
dullinus ;  Sp.  Postumius  Albus.  Military  tri¬ 
bunes. 

323.  T-  Quintius  Cincinnatus;  C.  Julius 
Manto ;  consuls.  A  victory  over  the  Veien- 
'tes  and  Fidenates  by  the  dictator  Posthumius. 

324  C.  Papirius  Crassus;  L  Julius. 

325.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  2 ;  Host.  Lucret. 
Tricipitinus. 

326.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus;  T.  Quintius 
Pennus  2. 

327.  Servilius  Ahala;  L.  Papirius  Mugilla- 
nus  2. 

328.  T.  Quintius  Pennus:  C.  Furius  ;  M. 
Posthumius;  A.  Corn.  Cossus.  Military  tri¬ 
bunes,  all  of  patrician  families.  Victory  over 
the  Veientes. 

329.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus;  L.  Quinti¬ 
us  Cincinnatus;  L.  Furius  Medullinus ;  L. 
Horat  Barbatus. 

330-  A.  Claudius  Crassus,  &c.  Military 
tribunes. 

331.  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus ;  Q.  Fabius 
Vibulanus.  Consuls  who  gave  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  the  people. 

332.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  See.  Military 
tribunes. 

333.  Numerius  Fabius  Vibulanus;  T.  Q. 
Capitolinus. 

334.  L.  Q.  Cincinnatus  3;  L.  Furius  Me¬ 
dullinus  2 ;  M  Manlius ;  A.  Sempronius 
Atratinus.  Military  tribunes. 

335.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus,  See.  Military 
tribunes- 

3S6.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas ;  M.  Papirius  Mu- 
gillanus;  C.  Servilius. 

337.  A.  Menenius  I-anatus  2,  fee. 

333.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  3,  See. 

339.  P.  Cornelius  Cossus,  &c. 

340.  Cn.  Corn.  Cossus,  8cc.  One  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  tribunes  stoned  to  death  by  t  he  army. 

341  M.  Corn.  Cossus;  L.  Furius  Medulli¬ 
nus,  Consuls.  Domestic  seditions. 

342.  Q.  Fabius  Ambustus;  C.  Furius  Pa¬ 
cilus. 

343.  M.  Papirius  Atratinus;  C.  Nautius 
Rutilus. 

344.  Mamercus  fEmilius ;  C.  Valerius  Po¬ 
titus. 

345.  Cn.  Corn.  Cossus;  L.  Furius  Medulli- 
■  nus  2.  Plebeians  for  the  first  time  quxstors. 

346.  jC.  Julius,  &c.  Military  tribunes. 

347.  L.  Furius  Medullinus,  8cc.  Military- 
tribunes. 

348.  P.  and  Cn.  Cornelii  Cossi,  &c.  Military 
tribunes.  This  year  the  Roman  soldiers  first 
received  pay. 

3i9.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus,  8cc.  Military 
tribunes.  The  siege  of  Veii  begun. 

350.  C.  Valerius  Potitus,  8cc.  Military  tri¬ 
bunes. 

351.  Manlius  /Emilius  Mamercinus,  &c. 
The  Roman  cavalry  begin  to  receive  pay. 

352.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  &c.  A  defeat  at 
Veii,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between  two  of 
the  military  tribunes. 
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353.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  4 ;  M.  Furius  Ca- 
millus  2,  8cc.  A  military  tribune  chosen  from 
among  the  plebeians. 

354.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  See- 

355.  M.  Veturius,  8cc. 

356.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  5  ;  M.  Furius  Ca- 
millus  3,  8cc. 

357.  L.  Julius  Julus,  8cc. 

358.  P.  Licinius,  &c.  Camillus  declared 
dictator.  The  city  of  Veii  taken  by  means 
of  a  mine.  Camillus  obtains  a  triumph. 

359.  P.  Corn.  Cossus,  Se c.  The  people 
■wished  to  remove  to  Veii. 

360.  M.  Furius  Camillas,  8cc.  Falsici  sur- 
ren  dered  to  the  Romans. 

361.  L.  Lucret.  Flaccus  ;  Servius  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus,  consuls,  after  Rome  had 
been  governed  by  military  tribunes  for  15 
successive  years.  Camillus  strongly  opposes 
the  removing  to  Veii,  and  it  is  rejected. 

362.  L.  Valerius  Potitus ;  M.  Manlius.  One 
of  the  censors  dies. 

363.  L.  Lucretius,  8cc.  Military  tribunes. 
A  strange  voice  heard,  which  fortold  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Gauls. Camillus  goes  into  banish¬ 
ment  to  Ardea.  The  Gauls  besiege  Clusium, 
and  soon  after  march  towards  Rome. 

364.  Three  Fabii  military  tribunes.  The 
Romans  defeated  at  Allia  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  enter  Rome,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Camil¬ 
lus  declared  dictator  by  the  senate,  who  had 
retired  into  the  capital.  The  geese  save  the 
capito),  and  Camillus  suddenly  comes  and 
defeats  the  Gauls. 

365.  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  3  ;  L.  Virginius, 
Sec.  Camillus  declared  dictator,  defeats  the 
Volsci,  iEqui,  and  Tuscans. 

366.  T.  Q,  Cincinnatus ;  Q.  Servilius  Fide- 
nas  ;  L.  Julius  Julus. 

367.  L.  Papirius  ;  Cn.  Sergius  ;  L.  iEmi- 
lius.  Sec. 

368.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  See. 

369.  A.  Manlius  ;  P.  Cornelius,  See.  The 
Volsci  defeated.  Manlius  aims  at  royalty 

370.  Ser.  Corn.  Maluginensis  ;  P.  Valerius 
Potitus ;  M.  Furius  Camillus.  Manlius  is 
condemned  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

371.  L.  Valerius  ;  A.  Manlius  ;  Ser.  Sul- 
picius,  Sec. 

372.  Sp.  and  L.  Papirii,  Sec. 

373.  M.  Furius  Camillus  ;  I..  Furius,  See. 

374-  L.  and  P.  Valerii. 

375.  C.  Manlius,  Sec. 

376.  Sp  Furius,  &c. 

377.  L.  iEn.ilius,  See. 

378.  'I  For  five  years  anarchy  at  Rome.  No 

379.  |  consuls  or  rnilit  try  tribunes  elected, 

380.  [-but  only  for  that  time,  L.  Sextinus; 

381.  |  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo,  tribunes  of 

382  .J  the  people. 

383.  L.  Furius,  Sec. 

384  Q.  Servilius  ;  C.  Veturius,  See.  Ten 

magistrates  are  chosen  to  take  care  of  the  Si¬ 
bylline  books. 

385.  L.  Q.  Capitolinus;  Sp.  Servilius, 

Sec. 

386.  According  to  some  writers,  Camillus 
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this  year  was  sole  dictator,  without  consuls  or 
tribunes. 

387.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  ;  L.  Vetur.  Cras- 
sus.  See •  The  Gauls  defeated  by  Camillus. 
One  of  the  consuls  for  the  future  to  be  elected 
from  among  the  plebeians. 

388  L.  rEmilius,  patrician  ;  L.  Sextius, 
plebeian  ;  consuls.  The  offices  of  prxtor  and 
Curule  /Edile,  granted  to  the  senate  by  the 
people. 

389.  L.  Genucius ;  Q.  Servilius.  Camillus 
died. 

390.  Sulpitius  Pxticus  ;  C.  Licinius  Stolq. 
39).  Cn.  Genucius  ;  L.  ALmilius. 

392.  Q.  Serv.  Ahala  2  ;  L.  Genucius  2. 
Curtius  devotes  himself  to  the  Dii  manes. 

393.  C.  Sulpicius  2  ;  C.  Licinius  2.  Man¬ 
lius  conquers  a  Gaul  in  single  battle. 

39 1.  C.  Fetilius  Balbus;  M.  Fabius  Am- 
bustus. 

395.  M-  Popilius  L&nas  ;  C.  Manlius  2. 

396.  C.  Fabius ;  C.  Plautius.  Gauls  de,- 
feated. 

397.  C.  Marcius ;  Cn.  Manlius  2. 

398.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  2  ;  M.  Popilius 
Lamas  2.  A  dictator  elected  from  the  plebei  - 
ans  for  the  first  time. 

399.  C.  Sulpicius  Pxticus  3  ;  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola  2  ;  both  of  patrician  families. 

400.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  3;  T.  Quintius. 

401.  C.  Sulpicius  Pxticus  4 ;  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola  3. 

402.  M.  Valerius  Poplicola 4  ;  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus. 

403.  Q.  Sulpicius  Posticus  5 ;  T.  Q.  Pennus- 
A  censor  elected  for  the  first  time  from  the 
plebeians. 

404.  M.  Popilius  Lamas  3  ;  L.  Corn.  Scipio. 

405.  L.  Furius  Camillus  ;  Ap.  Claudius 
Crassus.  Valerius,  surnamed  Corvus,  after 
conquering  a  Gaul. 

406.  M.  Valer.  Corvus  ;  M.  Popilius  Lx - 
nas  4.  Corvus  was  elected  at  23  years  of  age, 
against  the  standing  law.  A  treaty  of  amity 
concluded  with  Carthage. 

407.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus ;  C.  Plautius. 

408.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  2  ;  C.  Psetil- 


ius. 

409.  M.  Fabius  Dorso  ;  Ser.  Sulpicius  Ca  ¬ 
merinus. 

410.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus;  T.  Manlius  Tor¬ 
quatus. 

411.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  3  ;  A.  Corn.  Cos¬ 
sus.  The  Romans  begin  to  make  war  against 
the  Samnites,  at  the  request  of  the  Campani¬ 
ans.  They  obtain  a  victory. 

412.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  4  ;  Q.  Servilius, 

413.  C.  Plautius ;  L.iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

414.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  3 ;  P.  Decius 
Mus.  The  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  Asia.  Manlius  put  his  son  to  death  for 
fighting  against  his  order.  Decius  devotes 
himself  for  the  army,  which  obtains  a  great 
victory  over  the  Latins. 

415.  T.  iEmilius  Mamercinus ;  Q.  Pro. urns 

Philo.  „ 

4)  6.  L.  Furius  Camillus ;  C.  Mtenius.  1  Ire 

J^atins  conquered. 
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417'.  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  ;  P.  iElius  P  actus. 
The  proctorship  granted  to  a  plebeian. 

418.  L-  Papirius  Crassus  ;  Crrso  Duilius. 

419.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  ;  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gulus. 

420.  T.  Veterius  ;  Sp.  Posthumius. 

421.  L.  Papirius  Cursor ;  C.  Pactilius  Libo. 

422.  A.  Cornelius  2  ;  Cn.  Domitius. 

423.  M.  Caudius  MarCellus  ;  C.  Valerius 
Potitus. 

424.  L.  Papirius  Crassus;  C.Plautius  Ven- 
no. 

L.  /Emilias  Mamercinus  2 ;  C.  Plau- 


425. 
tius. 

426.  P.  Plautius  Proculus  ;  P.  Corn.  Sca¬ 
pula- 

427.  L.  Corn.  Lentuius  ;  Q.  Publilius  Phi¬ 
lo  2. 

428.  C.  Paetilius  ;  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

429.  L.  Furius  Camillus  2;  D.  Jun.  Brutus 
Scaeva.  The  dictator  Papirius  Cursor  is  for 
putting  to  death  Fabius,  his  master  of  horse, 
because  he  fought  in  his  absence,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  a  famous  victory.  He  pardons  him. 

430.  According  to  some  authors,  there  were 
no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a  dicta¬ 
tor,  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

431.  L.  Sulpicius  Longus  1 ;  Q.  Aulius  Cer- 
retanus. 

432.  Q.  Fabius;  L.  Fulvius. 

433.  T.  Veterius  Calvinus  2  ;  Sp.  Postumi- 
us  Albinus  2.  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite,  takes 
the  Roman  consuls  in  an  ambuscade  at  Caudi- 
um. 

434.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2 ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo. 

435.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  3  ;  Q.  Aulius Cer- 
retanus  2. 

436-  M-  Fossius  Flaccinator  ; 

Venno. 

4 37.  C.  Jun.  Babulcus  ;  L.  fEmilius  Bar- 
bula. 

438.  Sp-  Nautius  ;  M-  Popilius. 

439-  L.  Papirius  4  ;  Q.  Publilius  4. 

M-  Paetilius  ;  C.  Sulpicius. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  5  ;  C.  Jun-  Bubul- 
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cus  2. 

442. 


M.  Valerius  ;  P.  Decius.  The  censor 
Appius  makes  the  Appian  way  and  acque- 
ducts-  The  family  of  the  Potitii  extinct. 

443.  C.  Jun.  Bubulcus  3  ;  Q-  fEmilius  Bar- 
hula  2. 

444.  Q.  Fabius  2;  C.  Martius  Rutilus. 

445.  According  to  some  authors,  there 
were  no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

446.  Q.  Fabius  3  ;  P.  Decius  2. 

447.  Appius  Claudius  ;  L.  Volumnius. 

448.  P.  Corn.  Arvina ;  Q.  Marcius  Tremu- 
!us. 

449.  L.  Postumius ;  T.  Minucius. 

450.  P-  Sulpicius  Saverrio ;  Sempronius 
Sophus.  The  /Equ;  conquered. 

451.  L-  Genucius ;  Ser.  Cornelius. 

452.  M.  Livius  ;  M.  fEmilius. 

453-  Q,  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus ;  M- 
Val.  Corvus ;  not  consuls,  but  dictators,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors. 
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454-  M-  Valerius  Corvus  ;  Q.  Apuleius- 
The  priesthood  made  common  to  the  ple¬ 
beians- 

455.  M-  Fulvius  Pactinus;  T.  Manlius  Tor  - 
quatus. 

456.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio;  Cn.  Fulvius. 

457.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4  ;  P.  Decius 
Mus.  3.  Wars  against  the  Savnnites. 

458.  L.  Volumnius  2  ;  Ap.  Claudius  2-  Con¬ 
quest  over  the  Etrurians  and  Samnites. 

459.  Q.  Fabius  5  ;  P.  Decius  i.  Decius  de¬ 
votes  himself  in  a  battle  against  the  Samnites 
and  the  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  obtain  a  vic¬ 
tory. 

460.  L.  Postumius  Megellus ;  M.  Attilius 
Regulus. 

461.  L.  Papirius  Cursor;  Sp.  Carvilius. 
Victories  over  the  Samnites, 

462.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges;  D.  Jun.  Brutus 
Sc3sva.  Vctory  over  the  Samnites: 

463.  L.  Posthumius  3;  C.  Jun.  Brutus.  iEs- 
cupalus  brought  to  Rome  in  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
pent  from  Epidaurus. 

464.  P.  Corn.  Rufinus ;  M.  Curius  Denta- 
tus. 

465.  M.  Valerius  Corvus;  Q.  Caedicius 
Noctua. 

466.  Q.  Marcius Tremulus;  P.  Corn.  Ar¬ 
vina. 

467.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus;  C.  Nautius. 

468.  M.  Valerius  Potitus;  C.  JElius  Pastus. 

469.  C.  Claudius  Caenina ;  M.  fEmilius  Le- 
pidus. 

470.  C.  Servilius  Tucca  ;  Caecilius  Metel- 
lus.  War  with  the  Senones. 

471.  P.  Corn.  Dolabella  ;  C.  Domitius  Cal¬ 
vinus.  The  Senones  defeated. 

472.  Q.  /Emilius;  C.  Fabricus.  War  with 
Tarentum. 

473.  L.  BSmilius  Barbula;  Q.  Marcius. 
Pyrrhus  comes  to  assist  Tarentum. 

474.  P.  Valerius  Lxvinus ;  Tib.  Corun- 
canus.  Pyrrhus  conquers  the  consul  Lacvi- 
nus,  and,  though  victorious,  sues  for  peace, 
which  is  refused  by  the  Roman  senate.  The 
census  was  made,  and  272,222  citizens  were 
found. 

47  5.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio ;  P.  Decius  Mus. 
A  battle  with  Pyrrhus. 

476.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  2;  Q.  iEmilius 
Papus  2-  Pyrrhus  goes  to  Sicily.  The  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  renewed. 

"7.  P.  Corn.  Rufinus;  C.  Jun,  Brutus. 
Crotona  and  Locri  taken. 

478.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  2;  C. 
Genucius  Clepsina.  Pyrrhus  returns  from 
Sicily  to  Italy. 

479.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  2;  L.  Corn. 
Lentuius.  Pyrrhus  finally  defeated  by  Cu¬ 
rius. 

480.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  3  ;  Ser-  Corn. 
Merenda. 

481.  C.  Fabius  Dorso;  C.  Claudius  Caeni- 
na  2.  An  embassy  from  Philadelphus  to  con¬ 
clude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

482.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2 ;  Sp.  Carvilius 
Tarentum  surrenders. 

483.  L.  Genucius;  C. Quintals- 
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484.  C.  Genucius ;  Cn.  Cornelius. 

485.  Q.  Ogulinus  Gallus;  C.  Fabius  Pic- 
tor.  Silver  money  coined  at  Rome  for  the 
first  time. 

486.  P.  Sempronius  Sophus ;  Ap  Claudius 
Crassus 

487.  M.  Atilius  Regulus;  L,  Julius  Libo. 
Italy  enjoys  peace  universally. 

488.  Numerius  Fabius  ;  D.  Junius 

489.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  ;  L  Mamilius  Vi- 
tulus.  The  number  of  the  qsstors  doubled 
to  eight, 

490.  Ap-  Claudius  Caudex  ;  M.  Fulvius, 
Flaccus.  The  Romans  aid  the  Mamertines, 
which  occasions  the  first  Punic  war.  Appius 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The 
combats  of  gladiators  first  instituted. 

491.  M  Valerius  Maximus;  M.  Otacilius 
Crassus.  Alliance  between  Rome  and  Hiero 
king  of  Syracuse-  A  sun-dial  first  put  up  at 
Rome,  brought  from  Catana. 

492.  L.  Posthumius  Gemellus ;  Q.  Mami¬ 
lius  Vitulus.  The  siege  and  taking  of  Agri- 
gentum.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians. 

493.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus;  T.  Otacilius 
Crassus. 

494-  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina  ;  C.  Duilius. 
In  two  months  the  Romans  build  and  equip  a 
fleet  of  120  gallies.  The  naval  victory  and 
tripmph  of  DuiliuS. 

495-  L.  Corn.  Scipio ;  C-  Aquilius  Floras- 
Expedition  against  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

96.  V.  Attilius  Calatinus ;  C.  Sulpicius 
Paterculus.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  in 
a  naval  battle. 

497-  C-  Attilius  Regulus;  Cn-  Corn.  Bla- 
sio. 

498.  L.  Manlius  Vulso ;  Q.  Caedicius.  At 
the  death  of  Cxdicius,  Matilius  Regulus  2, 
was  elected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  fa¬ 
mous  battle  of  Ecnoma.  The  victorious  con¬ 
suls  land  in  Africa. 

499.  Serv.  Fulvius  Pactinus  Nobilior  ;  M. 
JEmilius  Paulus-  Regulus,  after  many  victo¬ 
ries  in  Africa,  is  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Xanthippius.  Agrigentum  retaken  by  the 
Carthaginians. 

500.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina  2;  A.  Atti¬ 
lius  Calatinus  2-  Panormus  taken  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

501-  Cn.  Servilius  Ctepio  ;  C.  Sempronius 
Bltesus.  The  Komans,  discouraged  by  ship¬ 
wrecks,  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

50- •  C.  Aurelius  Cotta ;  P.  Servilius  Gemi- 
nus.  Citizens  capable  to  bear  arms,  amount¬ 
ed  to  297,797 

503.  L-  Cascilius  Metellus  2;  C.  Furius  Pa- 
cilus.  The  Romans  begin  to  recover  the  ir 
power  by  sea. 

504-  C.  Attilius  Regulus  2  ;  L.  Manlius  Vol- 
so  2.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Pa¬ 
normus  in  Sicily-  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
elephants  taken  and  sent  to  Rome.  Regulus 
advises  the  Romans  not  to  exchange  prison¬ 
ers.  He  is  put  to  death  in  the  most  excruci¬ 
ating  torments. 

505.  P  Clodius  Pulcher;  L.  Jun„  Pull  us. 
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The  Romans  defeated  in  a  naval  battle.  The 
Roman  fleet  lost  in  a  storm. 

506.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  2;  P.  Servilius  Ge- 
minus  2. 

507.  L-  Cxcilius  Metellus  3 ;  Num.  Fabius 
Buteo.  The  number  of  the  citizens  2  -2,222. 

508.  M.  Otacilius  Crassus  ;  M.  Fabius  Li 
cinus. 

509  M.  Fabius  Buteo;  C.  Attilius  3al- 
bus. 

510.  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  2;  C.  Sempro¬ 
nius  Blaesus. 

511.  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus ;  C.  Sulpicius 
Gallus.  A  fleet  built  by  individuals  at  Rome. 

512.  C.  Lutatf  s  Catulus ;  A-  Posthumius 
Albinus  The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated 
near  the  Island  /Egates.  Peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians 
evacuate  Sicily. 

513.  Q.  Lutatius  Cerco;  A.  Manlius  Atti- 
cus.  Sicily  is  made  a  Roman  province  The 
39th  census  taken.  The  citizens  amount  to 
260,000. 

514  C.  Claudius  Centho;  M.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus. 

515,  C.  Mamilius  Turinus;  Q.  Valerius 
Falto. 

516.  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  ;  P.  Vale¬ 
rius  Falto.  The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sar¬ 
dinia  to  Rome. 

517  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Caudinus  ;  Q.  Ful¬ 
vius  Flaccus.  The  Romans  offer  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  assistance  against  Antiochus  The- 
os. 

518.  P.  Com.  Lentulus  Caudinus ;  Licinius 
Varus.  Revolt  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

5 19.  C.  Attilius  Bulbus  2  ;  T.  Manlius  Tor¬ 
quatus.  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the 
first  time  since  the  reign  of  Numa  about  440 
years.  An  universal  peace  at  Rome. 

520.  L. Posthumius  Albinus;  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maximus. 

521.  Q.  Babius  Maximus  Verrucosus;  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  Differences  and  jealousy 
between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

5.2  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus;  M.  Publicius 
Malleolus. 

523.  M- Pomponius  Matho  2  ;  C.Papirius 
viaso.  The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome. 

524.  >1.  JEmilius  Barbula ;  M.  Junius 
Pera.  War  with  the  Illyrians. 

525.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  2 ;  Cn.  Fulvius 
Centumalus.  The  building  of  new  Car¬ 
thage. 

526  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  2 ;  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus. 

527.  P.  Valerius  Flaccus ;  M.  Attilius  Re¬ 
gulus.  T wo  new  prxtors  added  to  the  other 
prsetors. 

528.,  M.  Valerius  Messala;  L.  Apulius 
Fullo.  Italy  invaded  by  the  Gauls.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  could  now  lead  into  ,the  field  of  battle 
770,000  men. 

529.  L./Emilius  Papus ;  C.  Attilius  Regu¬ 
lus.  The  Gauls  defeat  the  Romans  near  Clu- 
sium.  The  Romans  obtain  a  victory  near  Te¬ 
lamon. 

530.  T,  Manlius  Torquatus  2;  Q.  Fulvios 
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Flaccus  2.  The  Boii,  pai’t  of  the  Gauls,  sur~ 
render. 

531., C.  Flaminius;  P.  Furius  Philus. 

532.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus ;  Cn.  Com. 
Scipio  Calvus.  A  new  war  with  the  Gauls. 
Marcellus  gains  the  spoils  called  opima. 

533.  P.  Cornelius ;  M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
Annibal  takes  ihe  command  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  armies  in  Spain. 

534.  L  Veturius ;  C.  Lutatius.  The  Via 
Flaminia  built. 

535-  M.  Livius  Salinator;  L.  iEmilius  Pau- 
lus.  War  with  Illyricum. 

£36.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio;  T.  Sempronius 
.Longus.  Siege  of  Saguntum,  by  Annibal. 
The  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Anni¬ 
bal  marches  towards  Italy,  and  crosses  the 
Alps.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  near 
Sicily.  Sempronius  defeated  near  Trebia,  by 
Annibal. 

537-  Cn  Servilius;  C.  Flaminius  2.  A  fa 
mous  battle  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus 
Fabius  is  appointed  dictator.  Success  of  Cn. 
Scipio  in  Spain. 

538.  C.  Terentius  Varro ;  L  fEmilius 
Paulus  2.  The  famous  battle  of  Cann«e.  An¬ 
nibal  marches  to  Capua.  Marcellus  beats 
Annibal  near  Nola.  Asdrubal  begins  his 
march  towards  Italy,  but  his  army  is  totally 
defeated  by  the  Scipios. 

539.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus;  Q.  Fa¬ 
bius  Maximus  2.  Philip  of  Macedonia  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  Annibal.  Sardinia  re¬ 
volts,  and  is  reconquered  by  Manlius.  The 
Carthaginians  twice  beaten  in  Spain  by  Scipio. 

540.  Q-  Fabius  Maximus  3;  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  2.  Marcellus  besieges  Syracuse  by 
sea  and  land. 

541.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4  ;  T.  Sempro¬ 
nius  Gracchus  3  The  siege  of  Syracuse 
continued. 

542.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher.  Syracuse  taken  and  plundered. 
Sicily  made  a  Roman  province.  Tarentum 
treacherously  delivered  to  Annibal.  The  two 
Scipios  conquered  in  Spain. 

543  Cn-  Fuivius  Centumalus ;  P.  Sulpicius 
Gaiba.  Capua  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Romans.  P.  Scipio  sent  to  Spain  with  procon¬ 
sular  power. 

544.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  4  ;  M.  Vale¬ 
rius  Lxvinus  2.  The  Carthaginians  driven 
from  Sicily.  Carthagena  taken  by  young  Sci¬ 
pio. 

545  Q  Fabius  Maximus  5  ;  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  4.  Annibal  defeated  by  Marcellus 
Fabius  takes  Tarentum.  Asdrubal  defeated 
by  Scipio. 

546.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  5  ;  T.  Quin- 
tius  Crispiuus.  Marcellus  killed  in  an  am¬ 
buscade  by  Annibal.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
defeated. 

547.  M.  Claudius  Nero  ;  M.  Livius  2.  As¬ 
drubal  passes  the  Alps.  Nero  obtains  some 
advantage  over  Annibal.  The  two  consuls 
defeat  Asdrubal,  who  is  killed,  and  his  head 
thrown  into  Annibal’s  camp.  The  Romans 
make  war  against  Philip. 
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548.  L.  Veturius ;  Q.  Ctccilius.  Scipi< 
obtains  a  victory  over  Asdrubal  the,  son  o£ 
Gisgo,  in  Spain.  Masinissa  sides  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

549.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  P.  Licinius 
Crassus.  Scipio  is  empowered  to  invade 
Africa. 

550.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus ;  P.  Sempro¬ 
nius  Tuditanus.  Scipio  lands  in  Africa. 
The  census  taken,  and  215,000  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  found  in  Rome. 

551.  Cn.  Servilius  Caspio ;  C.  Servilius  Ge- 
minus.  Scipio  spreads  general  consternation 
in  Africa.  Annibal  is  recalled  from  Italy  by 
the  Carthaginian  senate. 

552.  M.  Servilius  ;  Ti.  Claudius-  Annibal 
and  Scipio  come  to  a  parley  ;  they  prepare  for 
battle  Annibal  is  defeated  at  Zama.  Scipio 
prepares  to  besiege  Carthage. 

553.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  P.  .ZElius  Pfetus. 
Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians.  Scipio 
triumphs. 

554.  P.  Sulpicius  Gaiba  2 ;  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta.  War  with  the  Macedonians. 

555.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  ;  P.  Villius  Tapu- 
lus.  The  Macedonian  war  continued. 

556.  Sex.  fElius  Pxtus  ;  T.  Qnintius  Fla¬ 
minius.  Philip  defeated  by  Quintius. 

557.  C.  Corn.  Cethegus  ;  Q.  Minucius  Ru¬ 
fus.  Philip  is  defeated.  Quintius  grants  him 
peace . 

558.  L.  Furius  Purpureo;  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus.  The  independence  of  Greece 
proclaimed  by  Flamininus,  at  the  Isthmian 
games. 

5  9.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus;  M.  Porcius 
Cato.  Quintius  regulates  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  Cato’s  victories  in  Spain,  and  tri¬ 
umph.  The  Romans  demand  Annibal  from 
the  Carthaginians. 

560.  P  Corn.  Scipio  Africanus  2 ;  T.  Sem¬ 
pronius  Longus.  Annibal  flies  to  Antio- 
chus. 

561.  L.  Cornelius  Merula;  Q.  Minucius 
Thermus.  Antiochus  prepares  to  make  war 
against  Rome,  and  Ar.nibal  endeavours  in 
vain  to  stir  up  the  Carthaginians  to  take  up 
arms. 

562.  Q.  Quintius  Flamininus ;  Cn.  Domi- 
tius.  The  Greeks  call  Antiochus  to  deliver 
them. 

563.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  ;  Maulius  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio.  The  success  of  Acilius  in 
Greece  against  Antiochus. 

564-  L.  Corn.  Scipio  ;  C.  Lselius.  The 
fleet  of  Antiochus  under  Annibal  defeated 
by  the  Romans.  Antiochus  defeated  by  Sci¬ 
pio. 

565.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso.  War  with  the  Gallogrecians. 

566.  M.  Valerius  Messala ;  C.  Livius  Sali- 
nator.  Antiochus  dies. 

567.  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  ;  C.  Flaminius. 
The  Ligurians  reduced. 

568.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus ;  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus.  The  Bacchanalia  abolished  at 
Rome. 

569.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  M.  Sempro- 
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nius  Tuditanus.  Victories  in  Spain  and  Li¬ 
guria. 

570.  P.  Claudios  Pulcher;  L.  Porcius  Li - 
cini'us.  Philip  of  Macedon  sends  his  son  De¬ 
metrius  to  Rome. 

571.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus;  Q  Fabius 
Labeo.  Death  of  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Philo- 
poemen.  Gauls  invade  Italy. 

572.  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus ;  L.  /Emilius 
Paulus.  Death  of  Philip. 

573.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  ;  M.  Baebius 
Tamphilus.  Expeditions  against  Liguria. 
The  lirst  gilt  statue  raised  at  Rome. 

574.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Luscus;  C  Cal- 
purnius  Piso.  Celtiberians  defeated. 

575.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  ;  L.  Manlius  Aci- 
dinus.  Alliance  renewed  with  Perseus  the 
son  of  Philip. 

576.  M.  Junius  Brutus ;  A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

577.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  ;  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  The  lstrians  defeated. 

578.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Hispalus ;  Q.  Petillius 
Spurinus. 

579.  P.  Mucius  ;  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  2. 

580.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  ;  Q.  Mucius 
Scxvola. 

581.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  ;  M.  Popilius 
Lxnas. 

582.  C.  Popilius  Lxnas  ;  P.  iElius  Ligur. 
War  declared  against  Perseus. 

583.  P.  Licinius  Crassus ;  C.  Cassius  Longi¬ 
nus.  Perseus  gains  some  advantage  over  the 
Ramans. 

584.  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus;  A.  Atilius 
Serranus. 

585.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  2;  Cn.  Servilius 
Caepio.  The  campaign  in  Macedonia. 

586.  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  2  ;  C.  Licinius  Cras¬ 
sus.  Perseus  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Paulus. 

587.  Q.  /Elius  Fsetus  ;  M.  Junius  Pennus. 

588.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ;  C.  Sulpicius 
Galba. 

589.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos ;  T.  Manlius 
Torquatos. 

590.  Aulus Manlius  Torquatus;  Q.  Cassius 
Longus 

591.  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus ;  M.Juven- 
cius  Phalna. 

592.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Narsica;  C.  Marcius 
Figuius.  Demetrius  flies  from  Rome,  and  is 
made  king  of  Syria. 

593.  M.  Valerius  Messala;  C.  Fannius 
Strabo. 

Anicius  Gallus  ;  M.  Corn.  Cethe- 


.  Cornelius  Dolabella;  M  Fulvius 
iEmilius  Lepidus;  C.  Popilius 


59:.  L 
gus. 

595.  C 
Nobilior. 

596.  M. 

Lamas. 

597.  Sex.  Jul.  Cxsar;  L.  Aurelius  Ores 
tes.  War  against  the  Dalmatians. 

598.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Lupus ;  C.  Mar¬ 
cius  Figuius  2. 

599.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  2 ;  M.  Clau¬ 
dius  Marcellus  2. 

600.  Q.  Opimius  Nepos  ;  L.  Postumius 
Albinus. 
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601.  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  1'.  Annius 
Luscus.  The  false  Philip.  Wars  in  Spain. 

602.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  3 ;  L.  Vale¬ 
rius  Flaccus. 

603.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus ;  A.  Posthumius 
Albinus. 

604.  T.  Quintius  Flamininus ;  M.  Acilius 
Balbus.  War  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Masinissa. 

605.  L.  Marcius  Censorious ;  M.  Manil¬ 
las  Nepos.  The  Romans  declare  war 
against  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  wish 
to  accept  the  hard  conditions  which  are  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  ;  but  the  Romans  say  that 
Carthage  must  be  destroyed. 

606.  Sp,  Posthumius  Albinus;  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso.  Carthage  besieged. 

607  P.  Corn.  Scipio;  C.  Livius  Drusus. 
The  siege  of  Carthage  continued  with  vigour 
by  Scipio. 

608.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus;  L.  Mum- 
mius.  Carthage  surrenders,  and  is  destroyed. 
Mummius  takes  and  burns  Corinth. 

609.  Q.  Fabius  lEmilianus;  L.  Hostilius 
Manciriius. 

610.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba;  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta. 

611.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  Q.  Cxcilius 
Metellus  Macedonicus.  War  against  the 
Celtiberians. 

612.  L  Metellus  Calvus ;  Q.  Fabius  Max¬ 
imus  Servilianus. 

6)3.  Q.  Pompeius;  C.  Servilius  Cxpio. 

614.  C.  Lxlius  Sapiens;  Q.  Servilius  Cac- 
pio.  The  wars  with  Viriatus. 

615.  M.  Popilius  Lxnas;  Cn.  Calpurnius 
Piso. 

616.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica;  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  The  two  consuls  imprisoned  by  the 
tribunes. 

617-  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus;  C.  Hostilius 
Mancinus.  Wars  against  Numantia. 

618.  P.  Furius  Plnlus;  Sex.  Atilius  Serra- 
nus. 

619.  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  Q.  Calpurnius 
Piso. 

620.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  2;  C.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

621.  P.  Mucius  Scxvola;  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso  Frugi.  Numantia  surrenders  to  Scipio, 
and  is  entirely  demolished.  The  seditions  of 
Ti.  Gracchus  at  Rome. 

622.  P.  Popilius  Lxnas ;  P.  Rupilus. 

623.  P.  Licinius  Crassus ;  L.  Valerius  Flac¬ 
cus. 

624.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher;  M.  Perpenna. 
In  the  census  are  found  313,823  citizens. 

625.  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus;  M.  Aqui- 
lius  Nepos. 

626.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos;  T.  Annius  Lus¬ 
cus. 

627.  L.  Cassius  Longus;  L.  Cornelius  Chi¬ 
na.  A  revolt  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

628.  L.  iEmilius  Lepidus;  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes. 

629-  M.  Plautius  Hypsxus;  M.  Fulvius 
Flaccus. 

630.  C.  Cassius  Longinus;  L.Sextius  Cal 
vinus. 
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631.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus;  T.  Quintius 
Flainininus. 

632.  C.  Fannius  Strabo;  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.  The  seditions  of  Caius  Grac¬ 
chus. 

633.  Lucius  Opimius  ;  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
The  unfortunate  end  of  Caius'  Gracchus. 
The  Allobroges  defeated. 

63  .  P  Manlius  Nepos;  C.Papirius  Carbo. 

635.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus;  L.Au 
relius  Cotta. 

636.  M.  Portius  Cato ;  Q.  Marcius  Rex. 

637.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus ;  Q.  Mutius  Scae- 
vola. 

638.  C.  Licinius  Geta;  Q.  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  Eburnus. 

639.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus ;  M  iEmilius 
Scaurus. 

6''.0.  M.  Acilius  Balbus ;  C.  Portius  Cato. 

641.  C.  Caecilius  Metellus;  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo. 

642.  M.  Livius  Drusus ;  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso.  The  Romans  declare  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha. 

643.  P.  Scipio  Nasica;  L.  Calpurnius  Bes- 
tia.  Calpurnius  bribed  by  Jugurtha. 

644.  M.  Minucius  Rufus;  Sp.  Postumius 
Albinus. 

645.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus;  M.  Junius 
Silanus.  Success  of  Metellus  against  Jugur¬ 
tha. 

646.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba;  M.  Aure¬ 
lius  Scaurus.  Metellus  continues  the  war. 

64 7.  C.  Marius ;  L.  Cassius.  The  war 
against  Jugurtha  continued  with  vigour  by 
Marius. 

648.  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  Q.  Servilius  Cae- 
pio.  Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Bocchus  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius. 

649.  P.  Rutilius  Rufus;  Corn.  Manlius 
Maximus.  Marius  triumphs  over  Jugurtha. 
Two  Roman  armies  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones. 

650.  C.  Marius  2;  C.  Flavius  Fimbria 
The  Cimbri  march  towards  Spain. 

651.  C.  Marius  3;  L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
The  Cimbri  defeated  in  Spain. 

652.  C.  Marius  4;  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
The  Teutones  totally  defeated  by  Marius 

653.  C.  Marius  5;  M.  Aquillius.  The 
Cimbri  enter  Italy,  and  are  defeated  by  Ma¬ 
rius  and  Catulus. 

654.  C.  Marius  6;  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
Factions  against  Metellus. 

655.  M.  Antonius;  A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
Metellus  is  gloriously  recalled. 

656.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos;  T.  Di- 
dius. 

657.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
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Sylla  exhibited  a  combat  of  100  lions  will 
men  in  the  circus. 

662.  C.  Claudius  Fulcher ;  M.  Perpenna 
The  allies  wish  to  be  admitted  citizens  o 
Rome. 

66  .  L.  Marcius  Philippus;  Sex.  Juliu: 
,  Caesar.  The  allies  prepare  to  revolt, 
i  664.  M.  Julius  Caesar ;  P.  Rutilius  Rufus 
:  W ars  with  the  Marsi. 

1  665.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo ;  L.  Portius  Ca 

to.  The  great  valour  of  Sylla,  surnamed  th< 
Fortunate. 

666.  L.  Cornelius  Sylla ;  Q.  Pompeius  Ru 
fus.  Sylla  appointed  to  conduct  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  Marius  is  empowered  to  supersede 
him  ;  upon  which  Sylla  returns  to  Rome  witl 
his  army,  and  takes  it,  and  has  Marius  anc 
his  adherents  judged  as  enemies. 

667.  Cn.  Octavius ;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  en 


Ideavours  to  recall  Marius,  and  is  expelled 
'Marius  returns,  and,  with  Cinna,  marches 


sus. 


658.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus;  C.  Cas¬ 
sius  Longinus.  The  kingdom  of  Cyrene  left 
by  will  to  the  Roman  people. 

659.  L.  Lucinius  Crassus ;  Q.  Mucius  Scae- 
vola  Seditions  of  Norbanus. 

660.  C.  CosliusCaldus ;  L.  Domitius  Ahe¬ 
nobarbus. 

661.  C<  Valerius  Flaccus;  M.  Hercnnrus 
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'against  Rome.  Civil  wars  and  slaughter. 

668.  C.  Marius  7 ;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  2 
jMarius  died,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was 
! chosen  in  his  room.  The  Mithridatic  war. 

669.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  3  ;  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo.  The  Mithridatic  war  continued  by 
I  Sylla. 

670.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  4;  Cn.  Papiriu: 
Carbo  2.  Peace  with  Mithridates. 

671.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus;  C.  Norba¬ 
nus.  The  capitol  burnt.  Pompey  joins  Sylla 

672.  C.  Marius ;  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  3 
Civil  wars  at  Rome  between  Marius  and  Syl¬ 
la.  Murder  of  the  citizens  by  order  of  Sylla. 
who  makes  himself  dictator. 

673.  M.  Tullius  Decula;  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella.  Sylla  weakens  and  circumscribes 
the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Pompey  triumphs 
over  Africa. 

674.  L.  Corn.  Sylla  Felix  2;  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Pius.  War  against  Mithridates. 

675.  P.  Servilius  Vatia;  Ap.  Claudius  Ful¬ 
cher.  by  Ha  abdicates  the  dictatorship. 

676.  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus ;  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus.  Sylla  dies. 

677.  D.  Junius  Brutus ;  Mamercus  iEmi- 
lius  Lepidus  Levianus.  A  civil  war  between 
Lepidus  and  Catulus.  Pompey  goes  against 
Sertorius  in  Spain. 

678.  Cn.  Octavius;  M.  Scribonius  Curio. 

679.  L.  Octavius  ;  C.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Mi¬ 
thridates  and  Sertorius  make  a  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance  together.  Sertorius  murdered  by  Per¬ 
penna. 

680.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus ;  M.  Aurelius 
Cotta.  Lucullus  conducts  the  Mithridatic 


war. 


681.  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus;  C. 
Cassius  Varus  Spartacus.  The  gladiators 
make  head  against  the  Romans  with  much 
success. 

682.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola ;  Cn.  Corn.  Len¬ 
tulus  Clodianus.  Victories  of  Spartacus  over 
three  Roman  generals. 

683.  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes;  P.  Corn.  Len¬ 
tulus  Sura.  Crassus  defeats  and  kills  Spar - 
tacus  near  Apulia. 
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t>84.  M.  Licinius  Crassus;  Cn.  Pompeius 
Magnus.  Successes  of  Lucullus  against  Mi- 
l  thridates.  The  census  amounts  to  above 
900,000. 

685.  Q.  Hortensius  2 ;  Q.  Cxcilius  Metel- 
lus.  Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  king  of  Ar- 
,  menia,  and  meditates  the  invasion  of  Parthia. 

686.  Q.  Marcius  Rex;  L.  Cxcilius  Metel¬ 
lus.  Lucullus  defeats  the  united  forces  of 
jMithridates  and  Tigranes. 

687.  M.  Acilius  Glabrio ;  C.  Calpurnius 
Piso.  Lucullus  falls  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  troops,  who  partly  desert  him.  Pom¬ 
pey  goes  against  the  pirates. 

r  688.  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus ;  L.  Volcatus 
iTullus.  Pompey  succeeds  Lucullus  to  finish 
the  Mithridatfc  war,  and  defeats  the  enemy. 

689.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  ;  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  Success  of  Pompey  in  Asia, 
t  690.  L.  Julius  Caesar  ;  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 
Pompey  goes  to  Syria.  His  conquests  there. 

691.  M.  Tullius  Cicero;  C.Antonius.  Mi- 
ithridates  poisons  himself.  Catiline  conspires 
against  the  state.  Cicero  discovers  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  punishes  the  adherents. 

■j  692.  D.  Junius  Silanus  ;  L.  Licinius  Murae- 
na.  Pompey  triumphs  over  the  pirates,  Mi- 
thridates,  Tigranes,  and  Aristobulus. 

693.  M.  Puppius  Piso;  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
sala  Niger. 

i  694.  L.  Afranius ;  Q.  Metellus  Celer.  A 
Reconciliation  between  Crassus,  Pompey,  and 
Cxsar. 

695.  C.  Jul.  Cxsar ;  M.  Calpurnius  Bibu- 
lus.  Cxsar  breaks  the  fasces  of  his  colleague, 
and  is  sole  consul.  Heobtainsthe  government 
-of  Gaul  for  five  years. 

i,.  696.  C.  Calpurnius  Piso ;  A.  Gabinius  Pau- 
lus.  Cicero  banished  by  means  of  Clodius. 
Cato  goes  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus. 
Successes  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. 

697.  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Spinther ;  Q.  Caeci- 
lius  Metellus  Nepos.  Cicero  recalled.  Ca¬ 
esar’s  success  and  victories. 

698.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus ;  L. 
Marcius  Philippus.  The  triumvirate  of  Cse- 
isar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

1':  699.  Ca.  Pompeius  Magnus  2;  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  2.  Crassus  goes  against  Parthia. 
Cxsar  continued  for  five  years  more  in  the 
■administration  of  Gaul.  His  invasion  of 
Britain. 

700.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ;  Ap.  Clau¬ 
dius  Puleher.  Great  victories  of  Caesar- 

701.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  ;  M.  Valerius 
Msssala.  Crassus  defeated  and  slain  in  Par¬ 
thia.  Milo  kills  Clodius. 

,  702.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  3 ;  the  only 
..onsul.  He  afterwards  took  for  colleague, 
Q.  Cxcilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio.  Revolts  of 
the  Gauls  crushed  by  Cxsar. 

703.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus ;  M-  Claudius 
Marcellus.  Rise  of  the  jealousy  between  Cas- 
sar  and  Pompey. 

704-  L-  iEmilius  Paulus;  P.  Claudius  Mar¬ 
cellus.  Cicero  pro-consul  of  Sicily.  Increase 
of  the  differences  between  Caesar  and  Pam¬ 
per. 
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705.  C-  Claudius  Marcellus;  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  Caesar  begins  the  civil  war.  Pom¬ 
pey  flies  from  Rome.  Cxsar  made  dictator. 

706.  C.  Julius  Cxsar  2 ;  P.  Servilius  Isau- 
ricus-  Cxsar  defeats  Pompey  at  Pharsalia- 
Pompey  murdered  in  Egypt.  The  wars  of 
Cxsar  in  Egypt. 

707.  Q.  Fusius  Calenus;  P.  Vatinius 
Power  and  influence  of  Caesar  at  Rome-  He 
reduces  Pontus- 

708.  C.  Julius  Cxsar  3;  M-  iEmilius  Lepi¬ 
dus.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey’s  partisans  in 
Africa,  and  takes  Utica. 

709.  C.  Julius  Cxsar  4 ;  Consul  alone.  He 
conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
and  was  declared  perpetual  Dictator  and  Im- 
perator,  See. 

710.  C.  Julius  Cxsar  5;  M.  Antoniu.s, 
Cxsar  meditates  a  war  against  Parthia.  Above 
sixty  Romans  conspire  against  Cxsar,  and 
murder  him  in  the  senate- house.  Antony 
raises  himself  to  power.  The  rise  of  Octa¬ 
vius. 

711.  C.  Vibius  Pansa;  A.  Hirtius.  Anto¬ 
ny  judged  a  public  enemy.  He  is  opposed 
by  the  consuls  and  Augustus.  He  joins  Au¬ 
gustus.  Triumvirate  of  Antony,  Augustus, 
and  Lepidus. 

712.  L.  Minucius  Plancus;  M.  /Emilius 
Lepidus  2.  Great  honours  paid  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  J.  Cxsar.  Brutus  and  Cassius  join 
their  forces  against  Augustus  and  Antony. 

713.  L.  Autonius  ;  P.  Servilius  Isauricus  2. 
Battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius. 

714.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus;  C.  Asinius 
Pollio.  Antony  joins  the  son  of  Pompey 
against  Augustus.  The  alliance  of  short  du¬ 
ration. 

715.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus;  C.  Calvisius 
Sabinus.  Antony  marries  Octavia,  the  sister 
of  Augustus,  to  strengthen  their  mutual  alli¬ 
ance. 

716.  Ap.  Claudius  Puleher ;  C.  Norbanus 
Flaccus ;  to  whom  were  substituted  C.  Oc- 
tavianus,  and  Q.  Pedius.  Sext.  Pompey, 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  makes  him¬ 
self  powerful  by  sea,  to  oppose  Augustus. 

717.  M,  Agrippa  ;  L.  Caninius  Gallus.  A- 
grippa  is  appointed  by  Augustus  to  oppose 
Sext.  Pompey  with  a  fleet.  He  builds  the 
famous  harbour  of  Misenum. 

718.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola ;  M.  Cocceius 
Nerva.  Agrippa  obtains  a  naval  victory  over 
Pompey,  who  delivers  himself  to  Antony, 
by  whom  he  is  put  to  death. 

719.  L.  Cornificus  Nepos  ;  Sex.  Pompe- 
ius  Nepos.  Lentulus  removed  from  power 
by  Augustus. 

720.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  ;  M.  Antonius  2. 
Augustus  and  Antony  being  sole  masters  of 
the  Roman  empire,  make  another  division  of 
the  provinces.  Cxsar  obtains  the  west,  and 
Antony  the  east. 

721.  C.  Cxsar  Octavianus  2;  L  Volcatius 
Tullus.  Octavia  divorced  by  Antony,  who 
marries  Cleopatra. 

722-  Cn,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ;  C  Sow 
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us.  Dissentions  between  Augustus  and  An¬ 
tony. 

723.  C.  Cxsar  Octavianus  3 ;  M.  Valer. 
Messala  Corvinus.  The  battle  of  Actium, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  happened 
the  year  of  Rome  721. — The  end  of  the  com 
m  on  wealth. 

Consus,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  councils.  His  temple  was  covered  in 
the  Maximus  Circus,  to  show  that  counsels 
ought  to  be  secret  and  inviolable.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Neptunus  Eques- 
tris.  Romulus  instituted  festivals  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  called  Consualia,  during  the  celebration 
of  which  the  Romans  carried  away  the  Sa¬ 
bine  women.  ( Vid .  CoTisuales  ludi.)  Plut. 
in  Rom. — duson.  69.  and  eleg.  de  far.  R.  19. 
—Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Copje,  [a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Lacus  Copais,  to  which  it  gave 
name.  According  to  Pliny,  cars  were  in¬ 
vented  at  this  place.] 

Copais  lacus,  [a  lake  of  Bceotia,  called 
sometime  Haliartos  Lacus,  from  Haliartus 
on  its  southern  bank.  It  was  formed  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Cephissus.  Its  present  name  is 
given  by  some  as  Livadia  Limne ,  by  others 
it  is  called  Lago  di  Tofioglia.  It  was  380 
stadia,  or  143  leagues  in  circumference  and 
received  the  rivers  which  flowed  from  the 
mountains  by  which  Bceotia  was  surrounded. 
In  order  to  prevent  its  overflowing  the  coun¬ 
try,  since  it  had  no  apparent  outlet,  secret 
passages  were  constructed  for  drawing  off 
the  water.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea,  the 
lake  terminates  in  three  bays  which  advance 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptous,  between  the  sea 
and  the  lake.  From  the  bottom  of  these 
canals  are  dug  a  number  of  other  canals 
which  traverse  the  mountain  through  its 
whole  breadth.  Many  of  these  are  now 
choaked  up,  and  the  lake  has  gained  propor- 
tionably  on  the  plain.  Wells  were  sunk  at 
stated  distances  on  the  mountain,  to  keep 
them  clean.]  Paus.  9,  c.  24. 

Cophes  or  Cophenes,  [a  river  of  India, 
supposed  by  Rennel  to  be  modern  Cow.] 

CopIa,  the  goddess  of  plenty,  among  the 
Romans  represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled 
with  grapes,  fruits,  See. 

CoprXtes,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.  Diod.  19. 

Coptus  and  Coptos,  now  Kyjit,  a  town 
of  Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  on  a  canal  which  communicates  with 
the  Nile.  [It  was  the  centre  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  a 
north-east  route  to  Myos-hormus,  and  by 
a  south-east  course  to  Berenice,  which  last 
place  was  the  staple  of  the  trade  with  India. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Isis,  upon  receiving 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Osiris,  cut  off  here 
one  of  her  locks  in  token  of  her  grief,  and 
hence  the  place  was  called  Coptos,  which 
signified  in  the  Egyptian  language,  want  or 
privation.  Plut.  de  Jsid.  et  Os.]  Plin.  5,  c. 
9,  1.  6,  c.  S3. — Strab.  16. — Juv.  15,  v.  28. 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines 
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of  the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardan,- 
ans  before  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  [now 
Cord]  Lucan.  7,  v-  392. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
775. 

Coracesiuji  and  Coracensium,  a  mari¬ 
time  town  of  Pamphylia,  [where  Pompey 
vanquished  the  pirates.  It  is  now  Analieh. ] 
Liv.  33,  c.  20. 

Coralli,  a  savage  people,  [of  Sarmatia 
Europoaa,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  near  the  Danube.]  Ovid,  ex  Pont 

4,  el.  2,  v.  37. 

Cokax,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily, 
who  first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils. 
Cic.  in  Brut.  12,  de  oral.  1,  c.  20.— A  Gell. 

5,  c.  10. —  Quintil.  3,  c,  1 . 

CorbOlo,  Domitius,  [a  celebrated  Roman 
commander,  famous  for  his  rigid  observance 
of  military  discipline,  and  for  the  success  of 
his  arms,  especially  against  the  Parthians. 
On  account  of  his  great  reputation,  he  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to 
Nero,  who  recalled  him,  under  pretence  oi 
rewarding  his  merit.  When  Corbulo  reach* 
ed  Corinth  he  met  there  an  order  to  die.  Re¬ 
flecting  on  his  own  want  of  prudence  and 
foresight,]  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming, 
I  have  well  deserved  this!  A.  D.  66.  His 
name  was  given  to  a  place  ( Monumentum J 
in  Germany,  which  some  suppose  to  be  mo¬ 
dern  Groningen.  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  18. 

Corcyra,  now  Corfu ,  an  island  in  the  Ioni¬ 
an  sea,  about  12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus ;  famous  for  the  shipwreck 
of  Ulysses,  and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  [Its 
more  ancient  names  were  Drepane  and  Sche- 
ria.  The  island  is  said  to  have  been  first  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Phssaces,  or  Phxacians.  It 
is  45  miles  in  length,  22  in  breadth,  and  210 
in  compass.  The  southern  parts  are  barren, 
mountainous,  and  ill  provided  with  water,  but 
the  northern  coast  is  very  fertile  in  all  sorts 
of  delicious  fruits,  in  excellent  wines,  olives, 
grain,  ike.  Homer  calls  it  the  fruitful ,  and 
celebrates  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  had 
anciently  two  cities,  both  of  note ;  Corcyra 
the  capital,  and  Cassiope.  For  an  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Corcyreans  with  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  vid.  Peloponnesiacum  Bellum.]  Some 
Corinthians,  with  Chersicrates  at  their  head, 
came  to  settle  here,  when  banished  from  their 
country,  756  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
A  colony  of  Colchis  had  settled  here  1349 
years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  lb.  512. — Homer. 
Ocl.  5,  &c. — Lucan.  9,  v.  32. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
— Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  6. 

[Corcyra,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  Illyricum, called  /j-ck-j iva., nigra, (black) 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding.  The  Cni- 
dians  built  a  town  upon  it.  It  is  now  Cursoti ] 

CoRDtJBA,  now  Cordova,  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  [on  the  Bxtis,]  the  native 
place  of  both  the  Senecas,  and  of  Lucan. 
Martial.  1,  ep.  62. — Mela,  2,  c.  6. — Cots.  Bell. 
Alex.  57 — Plin.  3,  c.  1. 

Cordyla,  a  port  of  Pontus,  [a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  south-west  of  Trapezus,]  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of 
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fishes  caught  there  ( Cordtji <e ).  Plin.  9,  c. 
15 — Martial ■  13,  ep.  1. 

Core,  the  same  as  Proserpine.  Festivals, 
called  Coreia,  were  instituted  to  her  honour 
in  Greece. 

i  CoRfisrs,  a  priest  of  Bacchus  at  Calydon 
[in  Bceotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  dis¬ 
dain.  He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visit¬ 
ed  the  country  with  a  pestilence.  The  Caly- 
donians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  god  by  sacrificing  Callirhoe  on  his 
altar.  The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar,  and 
Coresus,  who  was  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  his 
resentment,  and  stabbed  himself.  Callirhoe, 
conscious  of  her  ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Co- 
iresus,  killed  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain, 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name.  Pans.  7, 
ic.  21. 

Corfinium,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni, 
-three  miles  from  the  Aturnus,  which  falls  into 
the  Adriatic,  [now  Santo  Pelino .]  Cats.  Civ. 
■1,  c.  16. — Lucan.  2,  v.  478— Sil  5,  v.  522. 

■  Corinna,  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tana- 
■gra,  near  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her 
father’s  name  was  Archelodorus.  It  is  said 
that  she  obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prize, 
an  which  Pindar  was  her  competitor;  but  it 
imust  be  acknowledged,  that  her  beauty  grea- 
•ly  contributed  to  defeat  her  rivals.  She  had 
composed  50  books  of  epigrams  and  odes,  of 
■which  only  some  few  verses  remain.  Projiert 
<2,  el.  3. — Paus.  9,  e.  22. 

Corinnus,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poem. 
Homer,  as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject 
from  the  poem  of  Corinnus.  This  however 
Jis  mere  conjecture. 

(  Corinthus,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece, 
mow  called  Corito,  situated  on  the  middle  of 
■the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  [The  isthmus  itself 
as  now  called  Hexamili,  being  6  modern 
.Greek,  or  not  5  British  miles  in  breadth.] 
It  was  first  founded  by  Sisyphus  a  son  of  /Bo¬ 
lus,  A.  M.  2616,  and  received  its  name  from 
Gorinthus  the  son  of  Pelops.  Its  original 
tname  was  Efihyre  ;  and  it  is  called  Bimaris , 
-because  situate  between  the  Saronicus  Sinus 
ana  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  [having  the  port  of 
.Cenchrese  on  the  former,  and  that  of  Lechae- 
um  on  the  latter.]  The  inhabitants  were 
once  very  powerful,  and  had  great  influence 
among  the  Grecian  states.  They  colonized 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  delivered  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  oppressors,  by  the  means  of 
Timoleon.  Corinth  was  totally  destroyed  by 
L.  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground,  146  B.  G.  The  riches  which 
the  Romans  found  there  were  immense.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  conflagration,  all  the  metals,  [as  is 
said]  .which  were  in  the  city  melted  and  mixed 
together,  and  formed  that  valuable  composi¬ 
tion  of  metals,  which  has  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Corinthium  JEs.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  improbable ;  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  artists  of  Corinth 
made  a  mixture  of  copper,  with  small  quan¬ 
tises  of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  briliant  was 
one 
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the  composition,  that  the  appellation  of  Corin¬ 
thian  brass  afterwards  stamped  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  value  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth.  There 
was  there  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  where 
lascivious  women  resorted,  and  sold  their 
pleasures  so  dear,  that  many  of  their  lovers 
were  reduced  to  poverty  ;  whence  the  pro¬ 
verb  of 

JVon  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum, 

to  shew  that  all  voluptuous  indulgences  are 
attended  with  much  expense.  J.  Ctesar  plant¬ 
ed  a  colony  at  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  t<, 
raise  it  from  its  ruins,  and  restore  it  to  its  for¬ 
mer  grandeur.  [It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
as  a  singular  coincidence,  that  Corinth  and 
Carthage  were  destroyed  the  same  year,  re¬ 
built  and  repeopled  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  by  the  same  individual,  Julius  Cssar.] 
The  government  of  Corinth  was  monarchical 
till  779  years  B.  C.  when  officers  called  Pry- 
tanes  were  instituted.  The  war  which  has 
received  the  name  of  Corinthian  war,  because 
the  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Corinth,  was  begun  B.  C.  395,  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  and  Argives,  against  Lacedaemon.  Pi- 
sander  and  Agesilaus  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  that  war ;  the  former,  on  the  first 
year  of  hostilities,  was  defeated  with  the  La¬ 
cedaemonian  fleet,  by  Conon,  near  Cnidus ; 
while  a  few  days  after  Agesilaus  slaughtered 
10,000  of  the  enemy.  The  most  famous  bat¬ 
tles  were  fought  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  .; 
but  Agesilaus  refused  to  besiege  Corinth,  la¬ 
menting  that  the  Greeks,  instead  of  destroy¬ 
ing  one  another,  did  not  turn  their  arms  a- 
gainst  the  Persian  power.  Martial.  9,  ep, 
58. — Sueton.  Aug.  70. — Liv.  45.  c.  28.— Flor, 
2,  c.  16. —  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  240. — Horat.  1, 
ep.  17,  v.  36. — Plin.  34,  c.  2. — Stat.  Thcb.  7, 
v.  106. — Paus.  2,  c.  1,  8cc. — Strab.  8,  & c. — 
Homer.  11.  15. — Cic.  Tusc.  4,  c.  14.  in  Verr, 

4,  c.  44.  de  J\r.  D.  3 - An  actor  at  Rome. 

Juv.  8,  v.  197. 

[Corinthi  isthmus,  or  Isthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  between  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  and  Co¬ 
rinthiacus  Sinus,  and  uniting  the  Peloponnesus 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  or  Gracia 
firopria.  It  is  now  callediJe.ra/?;i/i,being  6  mo 
:  dern  Greek,  or  not  5  British  miles  in  breadth. 
Nero  attempted  to  cut  it  through.and  persist¬ 
ed,  in  spite  of  the  idle  tales  propagated  by  the 
:  superstitious,  until  in  75  days,  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  4  stadia,  or  about  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  breadth  He  is  said  to  have  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  the  work, on  account  of  an  alarm 
of  disturbances  at  Rome.  According  to  others, 
he  was  terrified,  and  induced  to  desist  from 
,  the  report  made  by  some  Egyptian  mathe¬ 
maticians,  who  pretended  that  the  waters 
of  the  Ionian  sea  were  higher  than  those  of 
the  ZEgean,  and  that  if  the  communication 
were  cut,  the  island  of  /Egina,  and  the  low 
lands  on  the  side  of  the  -ffcigean  sea  would  be 
overflowed  and  destroyed.] 

[Corinthiacus  Sinus,  or  Gulf  of  Lejian - 
J  to,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  running  in  between  th 
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•  -oust  of  Achaia  and  Sycionia  to  the  south,  and 
that  of  Phocis,  Locris,  and  fEtolia  to  the 
north.  The  Sinus  Corinthiacus  properly 
commenced  from  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
on  the  outside  of  the  promontories  of  Rhium 
and  Antirrhium,  and  extended  inwards.  It 
was  in  this  anterior  part  of  the  gulf  and  not 
under  Lepanto,  the  ancient  Naupactus,  that 
the  Ottoman  fleet  was  defeated  by  that  of  the 
Christians  in  1571.] 

.Coriolanus,  the  surname  of  C.  Mar- 
cius  from  his  victory  over  Corioli,  where, 
from  a  private  soldier,  he  gained  the  am¬ 
plest  honours.  When  master  of  the  place, 
he  accepted  as  the  only  reward,  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Coriolanus,  a  horse,  and  prison¬ 
ers,  and  his  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  im¬ 
mediately  gave  his  liberty.  After  a  num¬ 
ber  of  military  exploits,  and  many  services  to 
his  country,  he  was  refused  the  consulship  by 
the  people,  when  his  scars  had  for  awhile  in¬ 
fluenced  them  in  his  favour.  This  raised  his 
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Corioli  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Lati 
um  on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by 
the  Romans  under  C.  Marius,  called  from 
thence  Coriolanus.  Pl'm.  3,  c.  5. — Plut.— 
Liv.  2,  c.  33. 

Cornelia  lex,  deJudiciis,  enacted  A.  U- 
C.  67,3,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  ordained  that 
the  prretor  should  always  observe  the  same 
invariable  method  in  judicial  proceedings,  and 
that  the  process  should  not  depend  upon  his 

will - Another,  de  Sutnptibus,  by  the  same. 

It  limited  the  expenses  which  general¬ 
ly  attended  funerals. - Another,  de  Reli- 

gione ,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  It  restor¬ 
ed  to  the  college  of  priests,  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  priests,  which,  by  the  Domitian 
law,  had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 

people. - Another,  de  Municipiis,  by  the 

same ;  [that  the  free  towns  which  had  sided 
with  Marius  should  be  deprived  of  their 
lands,  and  the  right  of  citizens ;  the  last  of 
which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done.  Pro 
Dom.  30. — Ccecin.  33.]  Another,  de  Magis- 
tratibuH ,  by  the  same  ;  which  gave  the  pow¬ 
er  of  bearing  honours  and  being  promoted 
before  the  legal  age,  to  those  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  interest  of  Svlla,  while  the  sons 
and  partisans  of  his  enemies,  who  had  been 
proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
standing  for  any  office  of  the  state. - Ano¬ 

ther,  de  Magiatratibu3,  by  the  same,  A.U.  C. 
673.  It  ordained  that  no  person  should  ex¬ 
ercise  the  same  office  within  ten  years  dis¬ 
tance,  or  be  invested  with  two  different  ma¬ 
gistracies  in  one  year  ;[and  that  no  one  should 
be  prxtor  before  being  qu»stor,nor  consul  be¬ 
fore  being  praetor.] - Another,  de  Magis- 

tralibus,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  673.  It 
divested  the  tribunes  of  the  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  laws,  interfering,  holding  assemblies,  and 
receiving  appeals.  All  such  as  had  been  tri¬ 
bunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any  other 

office  in  the  state  by  that  law. - Another,  de 

Majestate,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  670.  It 
made  it  treason  to  send  an  army  out  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to 
influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a 
captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the 
leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  Roman  citizen,  to  a  foreign  court 
without  previous  leave.  The  punishment 

was  aqua.  <s  ignis  inierdictio. - Another  by 

the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to  a  man  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons, 
or  false  accusations,  and  the  setting  fire  to 
buildings,  to  choose  whether  the  jury  that  tri¬ 
ed  him  should  give  their  verdict  dam  or  pa- 

lam  by  ballots. - Another  by  the  same, 

which  made  it  ayucs  LP  ignis  interdicts  to 
such  as  were  guilty  of  forgery,  concealing 
and  altering  of  wills,  corruptions,  false  accu¬ 
sations,  and  the  debasing  or  counterfeiting  of 
tiie  public  coin  ;  all  such  as  were  accessary 
to  this  offence,  were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the 

offender. - Another,  de pecunik  repetundis,  j 

by  which  a  man  convicted  of  peculation  or 
extortion  in  the  provinces,  was,  condemned 
to  suffer  the  agues  tP  ignis  interdicts - - 


resentment ;  and  when  the  Homans  had  re- 
eeived  a  present  of  corn  from  Gelo  king  of 
Sicily,  Coriolanus  insisted  that  it  should  be 
sold  for  money,  and  not  be  given  gratis.  Upon 
this  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  against  him 
for  his  imprudent  advice,  and  even  wished 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  rigorous  sen¬ 
tence  was  stopped  by  the  influence  of  the 
senators,  and  Coriolanus  submitted  to  a  trial. 
He  was  banished  by  a  majority  of  three  tribes, 
and  lie  immediately  retired  among  the  Volsci, 
“o  Tullus  Aufidius,  his  greatest  enemy,  from 
whom  lie  met  a  most  friendly  reception.  He 
advised  him  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci  as  gene¬ 
ral.  The  approach  of  Coriolanus  greatly 
alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several 
embassies  to  reconcile  him  to  his  country,  and 
to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  pro¬ 
posals,  and  bade  them  prepare  for  war.  He 
pitched  his  camp  only  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  city ;  and  his  enmity  against 
his  country  would  have  been  fatal,  had  not  his 
mother  Volumnia,  and  his  wife  Vergilia,  been 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Roman  matrons,  to  go 
and  appease  his  resentment.  The  meeting 
of  Coriolanus  with  his  family  was  tender  and 
affecting.  He  remained  long  inexorable ;  but 
at  last  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  mother 
and  a  wife  prevailed  over  the  stern  and  obsti¬ 
nate  resolutions  of  an  enemy,  and  Coriolanus 
marched  the  Volsci  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  fo  show  their  sense  of  Volumnia’s 
merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans  dedicated 
a  temple  to  Pemale  Fortune.  Tiie  behaviour 
of  Coriolanus,  however,  displeased  the  Volsci. 
He  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  ot  Antium ;  but  the  clamours  which  his 
enemies  raised,  were  so  prevalent,  that  he 
was  murdered  on  the  place  appointed  for  his 
>  rial,  B.  C.  488.  His  body  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  funeral  by  tiie  Volsci,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  put  on  mourning  for  his  loss. 
Some  historians  say  that  he  died  in  exile,  in 
an  advanced  old  age.  Plut  in  vita. — FLor. 
p,  c.  22. 
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Another  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power 
to  such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with 
any  government,  of  retaining  their  command 
and  appointment,  without  a  renewal  of  it  by 
the  senate,  as  was  before  observed. - Ano¬ 

ther  by  the  same,  which  ordained  that  the 
lands  of  proscribed  personsshould  be  common, 
especially  those  about  Volaterrs  and.  Fesulx 
in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided  among  his 
soldiers. - Another  by  C.  Cornelius,  tri¬ 

bune  of  the  people,  A.  0.  C.  686  ;  which  or¬ 
dained  that  no  person  should  be  exempted 
from  any  law,  according  to  the  general  cus¬ 
tom,  unless  200  senators  were  present  in  the 
senate;  and  no  person  thus  exempted,  could 
hinder  the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being 
carried  to  the  people  for  their  concurrence. 

• - Another  by  Nasica,  A.  U.  C.  582,  to 

make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people, 

Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Ctesar.  She  became  mo¬ 
ther  of  Julia,  Pompey’s  wife,  and  was  so  affec¬ 
tionately  loved  by  her  husband,  that  at  her 
death  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over 

her  body.  Pint,  in  Cues. - A  daughter  of 

Metellus  Scipio,  who  married  Pompey,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  P.  Crassus.  She 
has  been  praised  for  her  great  virtues.  When 
her  husband  left  her  in  the  bay  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  to  go  on  shore  in  a  small  boat,  she  saw 
him  stabbed  by  Achillas,  and  heard  his  dying 
groans  without  the  possibility  of  aiding  him. 
She  attributed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  her.  Pint,  in  Pomp. - A 

daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  married 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  was  mother  of 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was  court¬ 
ed  by  a  king  ;  but  she  preferred  being  the 
wife  of  Roman  citizen,  to  that  of  a  monarch. 
Her  virtues  have  been  deservedly  commend¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  the  tvholesome  principles  she 
inculcated  in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campa¬ 
nian  lady  made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels  at 
Cornelia’s  house,  and  entreated  her  to  favour 
her  with  a  sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  pro¬ 
duced  her  two  sons,  saying,  these  are  the  only 
jewels  of  which  I  can  boast.  [She  is  said  to 
have  reproached  her  sons  in  their  youth,  that 
theyhad  not  rendered  her  illustrious  as  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  after  their  untime¬ 
ly  death  she  replied  to  one  who  would  have 
condoled  with  her  on  their  account,  “  that 
the  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  the  Grac¬ 
chi  could  not  be  deemed  unfortunate.”  After 
her  decease,  the  Romans  erected  a  statue  to 
her  memory,  with  this  inscription,  “  To  Cor¬ 
nelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi.”]  Some  of  her 
epistles  are  preserved.  Plut.  in  Gracch. — 
Juv.  6,  v.  16 7. —  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  4. — Cic.  in 

Brut.  58,  de  El.  Or.  58. - A  vestal  virgin, 

buried  alive  in  Domitian’s  age,  as  guilty  of 
incontinence.  Sueton.  in  Dom. 

Cornelii,  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome, 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Caius 
Cornelius,  a  soothsayer  of  Padua,  who  fore¬ 
told  in  the  beginning  and  issue  of  the  battle  of 
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Pharsaiia. — Cossus,  a  military  tribune  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in 
the  republic.  He  offered  to  Jupiter  the 
spoils  cailed  Ofiima.  [After  having  slain  Lar 
Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C. 

318.]  Liv.  4,  c.  19. - Balbus,  a  man  of 

Gades,  intimate  with  Cicero,  whom  he  ably 
defended  when  accused. - Gallus,  an  ele¬ 
giac  poet,  vid  Gallus. - C.  Nepos,  an  his¬ 
torian.  Vid.  Ne'  os - Merula,  a  consul,  sent 

against  the  Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of 
them.  His  grandson  followed  the  interest  of 
Sylla  ;  and  when  Marius  entered  the  city,  he 

killed  himself,  by  opening  his  veins. - Seve- 

rus,  an  epic  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of 
great  genius.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount 
./Etna,  and  on  the  death  of  Cicero.  Quintil. 

10,  v.  l. - Aur.Celsus,  wrote  eight  books  on 

medicine,  still  extant,  and  highly  valued. - - 

Cn.  and  Publ.  Scipio  vid.  Scipio. - Ecu. — 

Plut. —  Val.  Max. —  Tacit. — Suet. — Polyb. — 
C.  JVefi.  8cc. 

Corniculum,  a  town  of  Latium.  Dionys. 
Hal. 

Cornificius,  a  poet  and  general  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus, 
&c.  His  sister  Cornificia,  was  also  blessed 

with  a  poetical  genius.  Plut.  in  Brut. - A 

friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  colleague  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  augur. 

Corniger,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Cornutus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 

Pers  5,  v.  36. - A  Roman  saved  from  the 

prescription  of  -Marius,  by  his  servants,  who 
hung  up  a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it 
was  their  master.  Plut.  in  Mario. 

Coroebus  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena-  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  Cassandra  for  his  services. 
Cassandra  advised  him  in  vain  to  retire  from 
the  war.  He  was  killed  by  Peneleus.  Pans.  10, 

c.  27. —  Vrrg.  JEn.  2,  v.  341, 8cc. - A  courier 

of  Elis,  killed  bv  Neoptolemus.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  a  prize  at  Olympia,  B.  C.  776.  [From 
which  time  the  regular  dates  of  the  Olympiads 

begin,  vid.  Olympias.]  Pans.  5.  c.  8. - A 

hero  of  Argolis,  who  killed  a  serpent  called 
Pcene,  sent  by  Apollo  to  avenge  Argos,  and 
placed  by  some  authors  in  the  number  of  the 
furies.  His  country  was  afflicted  with  the 
plague,  and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
which  commanded  him  to  build  a  temple, 
where  a  triped,  which  was  given  him,  should 
fall  from  his  hand.  Pcius.  ;,  v.  4j. 

[CorGne,  a  city  of  Messenia  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Messeniacus.  It  is 
now  Coron,  and  the  gulf  is  called  after  it, 
the  Gulf  of  Coron.  Its  original  name  was 
CEpeia ;  but  Epimelides  leading  a  colony  to 
it  from  Coroneain  Bceotia,  changed  its  name 
to  Corone,  after  his  native  town.  The  har¬ 
bour  of  this  city  was  called  “the  port  of  the 
Achteans.”] 

Coronea,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  where,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  Agesilans 
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uefeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens,  Tha 
bes,  Corinth  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  [It  was 
situate  to  the  south-east  of  Cheronxa,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Cephissus,  and  not  (ar  to  the 
south-west  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonia, 
where  the  states  of  Bccotia  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  ]  C.  JVefi.  in  Ages. — Paus.  9 

c.  3'.— Diod.  12. - A  town  of  Cyprus — of 

Phthiotis. 

Coronis,  a  daughter  of  Phlegias,  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  lover, 
who  killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal 
partiality  to  Ischys  the  Thessalian.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  Diana  killed  her,  for  her  infi 
delity  to  her  brother,  and  Mercury  saved 
the  child  from  her  womb  as  she  was  on  the 
burning  pile.  Others  say,  that  she  brought 
forth  her  son,  and  exposed  him,  near  Epidau- 
rus,  to  avoid  her  father’s  resentment ;  and 
they  farther  mention,  that  Apollo  had  set  a 
crow  to  watch  her  behaviour.  The  child  was 
preserved,  and  called  /Esculapius ;  and  the 
mother,  after  death,  received  divine  honours, 
and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  son’s  tem¬ 
ple,  which  was  never  exposed  to  public  view. 

Pam.  2,  c.  26. - The  daughter  of  Coro- 

naus,  king  of  Phocis,  changed  into  a  crow 
by  Minerva,  when  flying  before  Neptune. 

Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  543. 

Corsi,  a  people  [who  inhabited  the  north¬ 
ern  part]  of  Sardinia,  descended  from  the 
Corsicans. 

Corsica,  [called  by  the  Greeks  Kc/gvw,  an 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  north  of 
Sardinia.  The  first  name,  according  to  Ser- 
vius,  was  Therapne.  According  to  Seneca, 
the  Greeks  of  Massilia  colonised  this  island. 

When  they  left  it  the  Ligurians  and  Hispa- 
ni  occupied  it.  The  Romans  had  two  colo¬ 
nies  established  in  it,  both  on  the  eastern  coast;  .derive  the  name  from  their  moving  along  in  a 
Mariana,  planted  by  Marius,  and  Aleria,  kind  of  dance,  and  tossing  the  head  to  and  fro, 
south  of  it,  by  Sylla.  Mantinorum  Oppidum,  ^^!)  tcu  jSxmA.)]  Paus.  8,  c.  37. 

is  now  Bastia ,  and  Uranium  on  the  western' — Diod.  5. — Horat.  1,  od.  16. —  Virg.  JEn.  9, 
coast,  Ajaccio ,  the  birth-place  ofNapoleon.lv.  617,1.  10,  v.  250. 

This  island  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginians!  Corybas,  a  son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele.  Diod. 
by  the  Romans,  B.  C-  231.  It  was  celebrated  5. 

for  its  yew  trees,  which  gave  a  poisonous;  [Corycxum  Antrum,  a  cave  or  grotto  on 
quality  to  the  honey.  In  the  time  of  the  em-  Mount  Parnassus,  about  60  stadia  from  Del- 
perors  it  was  one  of  the  islands  to  which  exiles' phi,  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  The  Nymphs 
were  sent.  Of  this  number  was  Seneca,  the!  of  this  grotto  were  called  Corycides,  a  name 
philosopher,  who  was  sent  to  it  in  the  reign  of  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Muses. 
Claudius,  being  charged  with  adultery.]  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320.] 

Strab. — Martial  9,  ep.  27. — Plin.  3,  c,  6,  l.| 

7,  c.  2. —  Ovid.  1,  Amor.  el. 

Eel.  9,  v.  30. 

Corsote  [a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
river  MaBca.  D’Anville  places  it  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Masca  and  Em  urates.  The, 

Masca,  according  to  Xenophon,  flowed  around  [duced  the  saffron,  about  20  stadia  north  of 
the  city  in  a  circular  course.  Mannert  sup-  the  town.  This  cave,  according  to  the  poets, 
poses  it  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  ca- was  the  residence  of  the  monstrous  Titan 
nal  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  vid.  Masca,  Typhon.]  Horat.  2,  Sat.  4,  v.  68.— Lucan . 
where  notice  is  taken  of  an  error  in  D’An-jS,  v.  809. — Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Cic.  ad  Fam.  12, 
ville’s  chart.  Xen.  Anab.  1.  5.]  iep.  13. — Strab.  14. - [A  promontory  ot 

CoxsuRA,an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage.  fonia,  south-east  of  the  southern  extremity  of 

Cortona  [a  town  of  Etruria,  a  shortiChios,  now  Ca/ie  Carco.  It  was  a  famous 

distance  north-west  of  the  Lacus  Trasyme-  'place  of  retreat  for  robbers. - A  town  of 

Tms-  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  Uyoia,  south  of  Phnselis.  on  the  eastern  coast 
oo  F, 
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ruins  of  an  ancient  town  called  Corythus.  It 
is  called  by  this  name  in  Virgil.  F rom  the 
similarity  of  names,  ’it  has  been  supposed  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Corythus  the  father  of  Dar- 
danus.  Others  deduce  the  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  Dardanus  having  lost  his 
helmet  (Ko$uc)  there  in  fighting.  Both,  how¬ 
ever,  are  pronounced  by  Heyne  to  be  mere 
fables.  Heyne ,  Excuts.  6.  ad  JEn.  3.]  Di- 
onys.  H.  1,  c.  20  and  26. — Liv.  9,  c.  37, 1.  22, 
c.  4. 

Corvinus,  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius 
from  a  croiv,  which  assisted  him  when  he 

was  fighting  against  a  Gaul. - Messala,  an 

eloquent  orator,  in  the  Augustan  age,  distin¬ 
guished  for  integrity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridi¬ 
culed  for  his  frequent  quotations  of  Greek  in 
his  orations.  In  his  old  age,  he  became  so  for¬ 
getful  as  not  even  to  remember  his  own  name. 

T.  CoruncAnus,  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  made  high-priest  at  Rome. - The  fa¬ 

mily  of  the  Coruncani  was  famous  for  the 
number  of  great  men  which  it  supplied,  for 
the  service  and  honour  of  the  Roman  repub¬ 
lic.  Cic.  pro  Domo. 

Corus,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the 
Red  Sea.  Herodot.  3,  c.  9. 

Corybantes,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
also  Galli-  In  the  celebration  of  their  festi¬ 
vals,  they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as 
ifdelirious.  They  first  inhabited  on  mount 
Ida.  and  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and 
secretly  brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose 
that  they  receive  their  name  from  Corybas 
son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele,  who  first  introduced 
the  rights  of  his  mother  into  Phrygia.  There 
was  a  festival  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  called 
Corybantica,  in  commemoration  of  the  Cory¬ 
bantes,  who  there  educated  Jupiter.  [Some 


Corycus,  [a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
12,  v.  10. —  Virg. \ on  the  coast,  south-east  of  Seleucia  Trachea. 

Strabo  merely  terms  it  a  promontory.  In  its 
vicinity  was  produced  the  best  saffron  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  famous  Corycian  cave  was  also 
situated  near  it,  in  the  same  valley  which  pro- 
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CoRYMBiFEK,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
iiis  wearing  a  crown  of  corymbi,  certain  ber¬ 
ries  that  grow  on  the  ivy.  Ovid.  1,  Fast.  v. 
393. 

Corynkta  and  Corynetes,  a  famous 
robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  killed  by  Theseus. 
Flat  in  T/ies. 

Coryphasium,  a  promontory  [on  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Messenia,  north  of  Methone,  now 
Cape  Zoncliio.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  on  it,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Pylos  retired,  after  their  town  was  destroyed.] 
Paus.  4,  c.  36. 

Corytus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Ja- 
sius.  [yid-  Cortona.]  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  170, 
1.  7,  v.  209  —  Sit.  5,  v.  123,  1.  4,  v.  721. 

Cos,  [an  island  of  the  iEgean,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  west  of  the  promontory  of  Doris. 
Its  more  ancient  names  were  Merope,  Csea, 
Nyinphtea,  and  Caris.  It  is  now  called  Stan  - 
Co.  Its  chief  city  was  Astypalxa.  From 
this  island  came  both  the  substance  and  name 
ot  the  whet-stone  (Cos.)  It  produced  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Apelles,  Sisyphus,  &  others.  The 
island  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  a 
species  of  transparent  silk  stuff,  against  the 
use  of  which  by  the  Romans  Juvenal  in  par¬ 
ticular  so  strongly  inveighs.] 

Cosa  and  Cossa,  or  Cosae,  a  town  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  [near  the  coast,  on  the  promontory  of 
Mount  Argentarius,  north-west  of  Centum 
Cell*.]  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v-  168. — Liv.  22,  c. 
11 — Cic.  9,  Att.  6. — Cess.  B.  C.  i,  c.  34. 

Cossea,  [vid.  Cussaci.] 

Cossus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of 
the  Cornelii - A  Roman,  who  killed  To¬ 

lu  mnius,  kingofVeii,  and  obtained  the  Sftolia 
Ojiima ,  A.  U.  C.  318.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  841. 

Cossutii,  a  family  at  Rome,  of  which  Cos 
sutia,  Caesar’s  wife,  was  descended.  Suet,  in 
C&s.  1.— One  of  the  family  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  an  architect  about  200  B  C.  He  first 
introduced  into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models 
of  Greece. 

Costobei,  robbers  in  Gallatia-  Paus.  10, 
c.  34. 

Cosyra,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  sea, 
near  Melka.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  567. 

Cotes  andCoTTES,  a  promontory  of  Mau¬ 
ritania. 

^  Cothon,  a  small  island  near  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  with  a  convenient  bay,  which  serv¬ 
ed  for  a  dock-yard.  [The  term  signifies  an 
artificial  port  or  harbour ;  and  was  pronounc¬ 
ed  by  the  Carthaginians  “  Kathum”  or  “  Ka- 
thom.”]  Servius  in  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  431. — 
Diod.  3. 

Cotiso,  a  king  of  the  Daci  whose  army  in¬ 
vaded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn. 
Lentulus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is 
s;fid  that  Augustus  solicited  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Suet,  in  Aug.  63 .—Horat.  3,  od. 
8,v.  18. 

Cotta  M.  Aurelius,  a  Roman,  whoop- 
posed  Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Lucullus ; 
and  when  in  Asia  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  by  Mithridates.  He  was  surnamed 
Ponticus,  because  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pon- 
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tus  by  treachery.  Plut-  in  Lucull.——Au 
orator,  greatly  commended  by  Cicero  de  Orat 

Cotti &  Alpes,  [now  Mont  St.  Genevre , 
where  Annibal  crossed  into  Italy,  vid.  Alpes . 
They  took  their  name  from  Cottius,  a  Gallic 
prince,  established  in  his  dominions  by  Augus¬ 
tus,  when  he  subdued  the  nations  of  the 
Alps.] 

Cottus,  a  giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  had  100  hands,  and  50  heads.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  147. 

CoTYiEUM,  a  town  of  [Phrygia,  south  of 
Dorylaeum,  on  the  Thymbris,  a  branch  of  the 
Sangarius.  It  is  now  Kuliaeh.] 

CotyLjEUS,  a  surname  of  iEsculapius, 
worshipped  on  the  borders  of  the  Eurotas. 
His  temple  was  raised  by  Hercules.  Paus. 
3.  c.  19. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
kingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  kill¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from 
his  banishment.  Tacit.  2,  Ann.  64. —  Ovid.  2, 

de  Pont.  eft.  9. - A  king  of  Armenia  Minor, 

who  fought  against  Mithridates,  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.  Tacit.  Ann.  11  and  1  . 

Cotytto,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
whose  festivals  called  Cotyttia ,  were  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians, 
8cc.  during  the  night.  Her  priests  were  call¬ 
ed  Baptss,  and  nothing  but  debauchery  and 
wantonness  prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A 
festival  of  the  same  name  was  observed  in  Si- 
cilv,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  car¬ 
ried  about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruit, 
which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck 
off.  It  was  a  capital  punishment  to  reveal 
whatever  was  seen  or  done  at  these  sacred 
festivals,  and  it  cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an 
unseasonable  reflection  upon  them.  The  god¬ 
dess  Cotytto  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Proserpine  or  Ceres.  Horat.  epod.  17,  v.  .  8. 
— Juv.  2,  v.  91. 

Cragus  [a  chain  of  woody  mountains,  sa¬ 
cred  to  Diana,  running  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.  The  fabulous  monster 
Chin, sera,  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Bel- 
lerophon,  was  a  volcano  in  this  ridge,  which 
he  cultivated,]  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  645. — He¬ 
rat.  1,  od.  21. 

CranXi,  a  surname  of  the  Athenians, 
from  their  king  Cranaus.  Herodot.  8,  c.  44. 

Cranaus,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who 
succeeded  Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years, 
B.  C.  1497.  Paus  1,  c.  2. - A  city  of  Ca¬ 

rla.  Plin  5,  c.  29. 

Craneum,  a  gymnastic  school  at  Corinth. 
Diog. 

Cranii,  a  town  of  Cephallenia.  Thucyd. 
2,  c.  30. 

Cranon  and  Crannon,  a  town  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  [on  the  river  Onchestus,  south-east  of 
Pharsalus,]  where  Antipater  and  Craterus 
defeated  the  Athenians  after  Alexander’s 
death.  Liv.  26,  c.  10, 1.  42,  c.  64. 

Crantor,  a  philosopher  of  Soli,  among  the 
pupils  of  Plato,  B.  C.  310.  Diog. 

Crassus,  a  grandfather  of  Crassus  the 
Rich,  who  never  laughed.  Plin.  7,  c.  19. — —  - 
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Publ.  Licinius,  a  Roman  high-priest,  about  130 
years  B.  C.  who  went  in  Asia  with  an  army 
against  Aristonicus,  where  he  was  killed,  and 
buried  at  Smyrna. — M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated 
Roman,  surnamedi?zcA,  on  account  of  his  opu¬ 
lence.  At  first  he  was  very  circumscribed  in 
his  circumstances ;  but,  by  educating  slaves, 
and  selling  them  at  a  high  price,  he  soon  en¬ 
riched  himself  The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged 
him  to  leave  Rome ;  and  he  retired  to  Spain, 
where  he  remained  concealed  for  eight  months. 
After  Cinna’s  death  he  p  issed  into  Africa, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  where  he  served  Sylla, 
and  ingratiated  himself  in  his  favour.  When 
the  gladiators,  with  Sparticus  at  their  head, 
had  spread  an  universal  alarm  in  Italy,  and 
defeated  some  of  the  Roman  generals,  Cras- 
sus  was  sent  against  them.  A  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Crassus  slaughtered  12,000 
of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  blow,  he 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured 
with  an  ovatio  at  his  return.  He  was  soon 
after  made  consul  with  Pompey :  and  in  this 
high  office  he  displayed  his  opulence,  by  en¬ 
tertaining  the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He 
was  afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first 
triumvirate  with  Pompey  and  Cxsar.  As 
his  love  of  riches  was  more  predominant  than 
that  of  glory,  Crassus  never  imitated  the  am¬ 
bitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  sa 
tisfied  with  theprovince  of  Syria,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  promise  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth.  With  hopes  of  enlarging  his  posses 
sions,  he  set  off  from  Rome,  though  the  omens 
proved  unfavourable,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  threaten  his  ruin.  He  crossed  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  and,  .forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Seleucia,  he  hastened  to  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  Parthia.  Pie  was  betrayed  in 
his  march  by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes.  He 
was  met  [near  Charrx]  by  Surena,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  forces  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia: 
and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  20,000  Ro¬ 
mans  were  killed,  and  iO, 000  taken  prisoners. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escape 
of  the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny 
and  turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  proposing 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  he  was  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  53.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and 
sent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down 
his  throat.  The  firmness  with  which  Cras¬ 
sus  received  the  news  of  his  son’s  death,  who 
perished  in  that  expedition,  has  been  deserv¬ 
edly  commended  ;  and  the  words  that  he  ut¬ 
tered  when  he  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Surena,  equally  claim  our  admira¬ 
tion.  He  was  wont  often  to  say,  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  accounted  rich,  if  he  could  not 
maintain  an  army.  Though  lie  has  been  call¬ 
ed  avaricious,  yet  he  showed  himself  always 
ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends  without  in¬ 
terest.  He  was  fond  of  philosophy,  and  his 
kno  wledge  of  history  was  great  and  extensive. 
Plutarch  lias  written  his  life.  Flor,  o,  c.  11. 

——Publius,  the  son  of  the  rich  Cvgs'sus. 
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went  into  Parthia  with  his  father.  When  lit 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
without  any  hope  of  escape,  he  ordered  one 
of  his  men  to  run  him  through.  His  head  was 
cut  off,  and  shown  with  insolence  to  his  father 
by  the  Parthians.  Pint,  in  Crass. - L.  Li¬ 

cinius,  a  Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cice- 
rt.,  and  introduced  in  his  book  de  Oratore  as 

the  principal  speaker. - A  son  of  Crassus 

the  rich,  killed  in  the  civil  wars,  after  Caesar’s 
death. 

Crater,  [or  Sinus  Crater,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  J\fa/ilea,  given  to  it  from 
its  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  large  bowl  or 
mixer,  It  is  about  12  miles  in  dia¬ 

meter.] 

Craterus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals. 
He  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  lite¬ 
rary  fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  field, 
and  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander’s  life.  He 
was  greatly  respected  and  loved  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  soldiers,  and  Alexander  always  trusted 
him  with  unusual  confidence.  After  Alexan¬ 
der’s  death,  he  subdued  Greece  with  Antipa¬ 
ter,  and  passed  with  his  colleague  into  Asia, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  Eume- 
nes,  B.  C.  321.  [So  highly  was  Craterus  re¬ 
spected  by  the  Macedonians,  that  they  were 
desirous  of  having  him  for  their  leader  alter  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  such  was  their  known 
attachment  to  him,  that  Eumenes  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  in  Cappadocia,  which  proved  fatal 
to  Craterus,  took  particular  care  not  to  op¬ 
pose  any  Macedonian  to  him-  He  was  wound¬ 
ed  by  a  Thracian,  and  falling  from  his  horse, 
was  trampled  to  death  by  the  enemy’s  caval- 
vy.]  He  had  received  for  his  share  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Epirus.  JYef. 
in  Rumen.  2. — Justin.  12  and  13. — Curt.  3. — 

Arrian. — P/ut.  in  Alex. - An  Athenian, 

who  collected  into  one  body,  all  the  decrees 
which  had  passed  in  the  public  assemblies  at 
Athens. 

Crates,  a  philosopher  of  Bosotia,  son  of 
Ascondos,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
B.  C.  324.  [He  is  considered  as  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  sect,  af¬ 
ter  Diogenes.  In  his  natural  temper,  how¬ 
ever,  he  differed  from  his  master,  and  instead 
of  being  morose  and  gloomy, was  cheerful  and 
facetious.  Hence  he  obtained  access  to  many 
families  of  the  most  wealthy  Athenians,  and 
became  so  highly  esteemed,  that  he  frequent¬ 
ly  became  an  arbiter  of  disputes  and  quarrels 
among  relations.  He  was  honourably  descend¬ 
ed,  and  inherited  large  estates  ;  but  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Philosophy,  he  sold 
them  and  distributed  the  money  among  the 
poorer  citizens.  He  adopted  all  the  singulari¬ 
ties  of  the  Cynic  sect.  His  wife, Hipparchia, who 
was  rich  and  of  a  good  family,  aud  had  many 
suitors,  preferred  Crates  to  every  other,  and 
when  her  parents  opposed  her  inclinations, 
so  determined  was  her  passion  that  she  threat¬ 
ened  to  put  an  end  to  her  life-]  Diog.  in  vita. 

- A  stoic,  son  oi  Timocrates,  who  opened 

a  school  at  Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar 
Surfon——  A  native  nf  Pcrtramus  who  wrote 
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an  account  of  the  most  striking  events  of  every  l  ed,  by  calling  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
age,  B.  C.  165.  JElian.  dc  A  mm.  17 ,  c.  9.!  Tacit.  Ann.  55,  c.  34,  35.— Suet,  in  Aug.  35.  in 

- A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  succeed-  'r~L  --  r,~u~ 

ed  in  the  school  of  his  master  Polemon 
Crathis,  a  river  of  Achaia,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Corinth.  [It  passed  to  the  north-west 
of  iEgira,  and  had  ,/Egae  at  its  mouth.]  Strab- 

8. - Another  in  Magna  Gnccia.  whose 

waters  [according  to  Strabo]  gave  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  hair  and  beard  of  those  that 
drank  them.  [It  rises  near  Consentia,  and 
runs  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  below  Sy  bar  is 
It  is  now  the  Crati .  Strab.  6.] — Ovid ■  14 
Met.  v.  315. — Paus ■  7 ,  c.  25. — Flin,  31,  c-  2 
CratInus,  a  native  of  Athens,  celebrated 
for  his  comic  writings,  and  his  fondness  for 
drinking.  He  died  at  the  age  of  97,  B.  C.  531 
years.  Quintilian  greatly  commends  his  co¬ 
medies,  which  the  little  remains  of  his  poetry 
do  not  seem  fully  to  justify.  Horat.  1,  Sat- 

4- — Quintil - A  wrestler,  of  uncommon 

beauty.  Paus.  6,  c.  3 - A  writer  of  Asia. 

Ptin-  37.  c.  2 


Cratippus,  a  [Peripatetic]  philosopher  of 
Mytelene,  who,  among  others,  taught  Cicero’s 
son  at  Athens.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Pompey  visited  the  house  of  Cratippus,  where 
their  discourse  was  chiefly  turned  upon  Pro¬ 
vidence,  which  the  warrior  blamed,  and  the 
philosopher  defended.  Pint.  in  Pomp. — Cic. 

in  Offic.  I - An  historian,  contemporary 

with  Thucydides.  Dionys ■  Hal. 

Cratylus,  a  philosopher,  a  preceptor  to 
Plato  after  Socrates. 

Crausi/e,  two  islands  on  the  coast  of  [Ar- 
golis,  off  Cape  Spiraea.] 

CremEra,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  fall 
ing  into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in  a  bat 
tie  against  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  277,  [506 
of  the  Fabii  perished  :  one  alone  of  the  whole 
family  remained,  who  had  been  left  at  Rome 
on  account  of  his  tender  years.  He  was 
grandfather  of  Fabius  Maximus.  The  Cre- 
mera  is  now  called  the  Varea •]  Ovid.  Past- 
2,  v.  205 — Juv.  2,  v.  155. 

Cremmyon,  and  Crommyon,  a  town  near 
Corinth,  where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  un¬ 
common  brgness.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  435. 

Cremni,  [or  Cremna,  a  strong  place  in 
the  interior  of  Pisidia,  where  the  Romans  esta¬ 
blished  a  colony,  now  Kebrinar,']  a  com¬ 
mercial  place  on  the  Palus  Mfeotis.  [Man- 
nert  supposes  the  name  to  be  one  of  Greek 
origin,  and  to  have  reference  to  its  rocky  situ¬ 
ation.  He  locates  the  place  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais,  near  the  modem  Taganrock. 
Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  4,  p.  115  ]  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  2. 

Cremona,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on 
the  Po,  [north-east  of  Placentia.]  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  suffered  much  when  An- 
nibal  first  passed  into  Italy.  Liv.  21,  c.  56. 
— Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  4  and  19. 

Cremutius  Cordus,  an  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  wars,  and  starved  himself  for  fear  of  the 
resentment  of  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  offend- 
2  D 


Tib.  60.  in  Calig  16. 

Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy¬ 
phus.  He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to 
Jason,  who  repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge 
the  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her  for 
a  present  [an  enchanted  robe.]  Glauce  put  it 
on,  and  was  seized  with  sudden  pains.  Her 
body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  in  the  greatest 
torments.  The  house  also  was  consumed  by 
the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  family  shared 
Glauce’s  fate.  Afiollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  7.— 
Eurifi.  in  Med. — Hygin.  fab.  25. — Diod.  4. 

■A  son  of  Menoetius,  brother  to  Jocasta., 
the  wife  and  mother  of  CEdipus.  At  the 
death  of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta, 
Creon  ascended  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes. 
As  the  ravages  of  the  Sphinx  ( vid .  Sphinx) 
were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown,  and 
[sister]  in  marriage,  to  him  who  could  explain 
the  ^enigmas  which  the  monster  proposed. 
CEdipus  was  happy  in  his  explanations,  and 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Jocasta,  without  knowing  that  she  was 
his  mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.  Poly- 
nices  and  Eteocles.  These  two  sons  mutual¬ 
ly  agreed,  after  their  father’s  death,  to  reign 
in  the  kingdom,  each  alternately.  Eteocles 
first  ascended  the  throne,  by  right  of  seniori¬ 
ty  ;  but  when  he  was  once  in  power,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  resign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his 
brother  led  against  him  an  army  of  Argives 
to  support  his  right.  The  war  was  decided 
by  a  single  combat  between  the  two  brothers. 
They  both  killed  one  another,  and  Creon  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  till  Leodamas  the  son  of 
Eteocles  should  be  of  a  sufficient  age  to  as¬ 
sume  the  reigns  of  government.  In  this  regal 
capacity,  Creon  commanded  that  the  Ar¬ 
gives,  and  more  particularly  Polynices,  who 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed,  should  re¬ 
main  unburied.  If  this  was  in  any  manner 
disobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  be  buried 
alive.  Antigone,  the  sister  of  Polynices,  trans¬ 
gressed,  and  was  accordingly  punished.  Hs- 
mon,  the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  passkmatelv 
fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himself  on  her  grave, 
when  his  father  refused  to  grant  her  pardon. 
Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Theseus,  who 
made  war  against  him  at  the  request  of  Adras- 
tus,  because  he  refused  burial  to  the  Argives. 
vid.  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Adrastus,  CEdipus. 
— Afiollod.  3,  c.  56,  6cc. — Paus.  1,  c.  39. 1.  P9 
c.  5  &c. — St  at.  in  T/ieb. — Sophocl.  in  An  tig, 
— JEschyl.  Sept,  in  Tbeb.  Hygin.  fab.  67  and 

76. — Diod.  1  and  4. - The  first  annual 

archon  at  Athens,  684  B.  C.  Pater,  l,  c. 

8. 

Creorhilus,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably 
entertained  Homer,  from  whom  he  received 
a  poem  in  return.  Some'  say  that  he  was 
that  poet’s  master,  &c.  Strab.  14. 

[Crf.ssa,  a  port  of  Doris,  opposite  Rhodes, 
at  the  distance  of  about  11  miles  from  that 
island.] 

Cresphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus, 
who,  with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  ArfS'r- 
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aemus,  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponne¬ 
sus.  Paus.  4,  c.  3,  &c. 

Creston,  a  town  of  Thrace,  capital  of  a 
part  of  the  country  called  Crestonia. 

Creta,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the 
Cyclades.  [Its  name  Crete  is  derived  by 
some  from  the  Curetes,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  its  first  inhabitants ;  by  others,  from^the 
nymph  Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus  ;  and 
byothers,  from  Cretus,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  reigned  there.  It  was 
called  also  Macaris,  or  the  fortunate  island, 
on  account  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and 
purity  of  the  air.]  It  was  once  famous  for 
its  hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  which 
the  wisdom  of  Mlnosestablished  there.  [Of  its 
100  cities,  90  existed  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  remaining  10  were  built  after  the 
Dorians  settled  there.  Of  these  100,  there 
were  40  remaining  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
who  enumerates  so  many.  Among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  were  Cnossus,  Cydonia,  and  Gor- 
tynia.  The  principal  mountain  was  Ida,  and 
next  to  it  Dicte.  From  Ida  came  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Cybele  and  the  priests  called  Idxi 
Dactyli ;  here  also  Jupiter  was  nursed.  The 
laws  of  Minos  were  in  such  high  repute,  that 
Lycurgus  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Crete 
in  order  to  study  them,  and  made  them  the 
basis  of  his  Spartan  code.  The  primary  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  laws  was  to  render  the  Cretans 
eminent  for  virtue,  justice,  and  probity.  They 
afterwards  however  degenerated  and  became 
dishonest,  avaricious,  addicted  to  the  most 
impure  practices,  and  in  a  word,  the  most 
vicious  people  of  all  antiquity.  They  shai'ed 
with  the  Cretans  and  Cappadocians  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  old  adage,  “  Tg/a  kukitto..” 

They  were  notoriously  given  to  falsehood-  St. 
Paul  mentions  this  trait  in  their  character, 
(Efi.  ad  Tit.  1,  12,)  and  is  supposed  to  quote 
the  words  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  Epime- 
nides.  The  Cretans  were  very  skilful  ar¬ 
chers,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Cydonia. 
They  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke  B.  C.  6o. 
The  modern  name  of  Crete  is  Candia.~\  Chalk 
was  produced  there,  and  thence  called  Creta, 
and  with  it  the  Romans  marked  their  lucky 
days  in  their  calendar.  Horat.  1,  od.  36,  v. 
10,  efiod.  9.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  444,—Efiist. 
10,  v.  106 .—  Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6.—Strab.  10  — 
Lucan.  3,  v.  i84. —  Virg.  JEn.  3 ,  v.  104- — 
Mela.  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Cretheis,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  king  of 
lolchos,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of 
/Eacus,  and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue,  because  he  refused  to  comply  with 
her  wishes.  &c.  She  is  called  by  some  Hip- 
te  or  Astiadamia.  Pindar.  JYem.  4. 
REtrsA,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Co 
rinth.  As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who 
had  divorced  Medea,  she  put  on  [an  enchant¬ 
ed  garment  presented  by  Medea,]  which  im¬ 
mediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  and  she  expir¬ 
ed  in  the  most  excruciating  torments.  She 
had  received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea, 
who  wished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  in- 
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fidelity  of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Glauee. 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  335.— — A  daughter 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.  She 
married  /Eneas,  by  whom  she  had  some  chil¬ 
dren,  among  whom  was  Ascanius.  When 
Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the  night,  with 
her  husband ;  but  they  were  separated  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  and  iEneas  could  not 
recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was.  Vir¬ 
gil,  makes  Creusa  appear  to  her  husband  in 
a  vision,  while  lie  was  seeking  her  in  the  tu¬ 
mult.  She  predicted  to  /Eneas  the  calamities 
that  attended  him,  the  fame  he  should  ac¬ 
quire  when  he  came  to  Italy,  and  his  conse¬ 
quent  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  country. 
Paus.  16,  c.  16. —  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  562,  &c. 

- -A  daughter  of  Erectheus  king  of  Athens. 

She  was  mother  of  Janus  by  Apollo _ A 

town  of  Boeotia.  Strab.  9. — Paus.  9,  c.  32. 

Creusis,  [a  maritime  town  of  Boeotia* 
on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  the  arsenal 
of  the  Thespians.]  Paus.  9.  c.  32. 

Crimisus,  [or  Crimissus,]  a  river  on  the 
western  parts  of  Sicily,  where  Timoleon  de¬ 
feated  the  Carthaginian  forces.  [It  falls  into  the 
Hypsa.  The  god  of  the  river  was  represent¬ 
ed  under  the  shape  of  a  dog,  on  the  coins  of 
the  city  of  Segesta.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  modern  San  Bartolomeo ,  but  Cluvier 
inclines  in  favour  of  the  Belici.  D’Anville 
gives  the  modern  name  as  Caltabellotta.'] 

C.  /Ve/2,  in  Tim. —  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  38. - The 

word  in  the  various  editions  of  Virgil,  is  spelt 
Cremissus,  Crimissus,  Crimisus,  Crimesus, 
Crimisus,  Crimnisus.  [The  true  reading  is 
Crimisus  or  Crimissus.  Heyne  adopts  the 
former,  and  alludes  to  both  in  Far.  Lect.] 
Crimisis  or  Crimissus,  was  a  Trojan  prince, 
who  exposed  his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather 
than  suffer  her  to  be  devoured  by  the  sea- 
monster  which  IS  eptune  sent  to  punish  the  in¬ 
fidelity  of  Laomedon.  vid.  Laomedon.  The 
daughter  came  safe  to  the  shores  of  Sicily. 
Crinisus  some  time  after  went  in  quest  of  his 
daughter,  and  was  so  disconsolate  for  her  loss, 
that  the  gods  changed  him  into  a  river  in  Si¬ 
cily,  and  granted  him  the  power  of  metamor¬ 
phosing  himself  into  whatever  shape  he 

pleased. - [A  river  of  the  Bruttii  in  Magna 

Grsecia,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Terentinus, 
north  of  Crotona,  near  Petilia.  It  is  now  the 
Eiumica.] 

CrispInus,  a  praetorian,  who,  though  ori¬ 
ginally  a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of  Ro¬ 
man  knighthood  by  Domitian.  Juv.  1,  v.  26. 
— —A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkable  for 
his  loquacity  as  for  the  foolish  and  tedious 
poem  he  wrote,  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his 
own  sect,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  the  last 
verses  of  1.  Sat.  I. 

Crispus  Sallustius.  Vid.  Sallustius. 

- Virio,  a  famous  orator.  Quintil ■  10,  c.  1- 

- The  second  hnsband  of  Agrippina. - 

Flav.  Jul.  a  son  of  the  Great  Constantine, 
made  Cxsar  by  his  father,  and  distinguished 
for  valour  and  extensive  knowledge.  Faus- 
ta,  his  stepmother,  wished  to  seduce  him  :  and 
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when  he  refused,  she  accused  him  before 
Constantine,  who  believed  the  crime,  and 
caused  his  son  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D-  326. 

Crissjeus  sinus,  [an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus,  on  the  northern  shore.  It  extends 
into  the  country  of  Phocis,  and  had  at  its 
liead  the  town  of  Crissa,  whence  it  took  its 
name.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Sa~ 
Iona ,  from  the  modern  city  of  Salona,  the  an¬ 
cient  Amphissa.  which  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolre  and  lay  to  the  north-east  of 
Delphi.] 

Crithkis,  a  daughter  of  Melanippus,  who 
became  pregnant  by  an  unknown  person,  and 
afterwards  married  Phemicis  of  Smyrna,  and 
brought  forth  the  poet  Homer,  according  to 
Herodot.  in  vita. 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent 
and  well  bred,  but  of  dangerous  principles, 
and  he  cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and 
put  them  to  death .  He  was  killed  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  against  those  citizens  whom  his  oppression 
had  banished.  He  had  been  among  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Socrates,  and  had  written  elegies  and 
other  compositions,  of  which  some  fragments 
remain.  Cic.  2.  de  Oral. 

Crito,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
who  attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last 
moments,  and  composed  some  dialogues  now 

lost.  Diog. - V  physician  in  the  age  of  Ar- 

taxerxes  Longi. nanus.— An  historian  of 
Naxus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened  during  eight  particular  years  of  his 

life - A  Macedonian  historian,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Getac,  8cc. 

Critobolus,  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  between  Antiochus 

and  the  Romans.  Pans.  10,  c.  20. - A  son 

of  Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.  Diog.  in 
Crit- 

CkitolAus,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against 
the  two  sons  of  Demostratus  of  Pheneus,  to 
put  an  end  to  a  long  war  between  their  res¬ 
pective  nations.  The  brothers  of  Critolaus 
were  both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to 
withstand  his  three  bold  antagonists.  He 
conquered  them ;  and  when,  at  his  return,  his 
sister  deplored  the  death  of  one  of  his  an¬ 
tagonists,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  he  kill¬ 
ed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment.  The  offence 
deserved  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was 
pardoned,  on  account  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  his  country.  He  was  afterwards 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  and  it  is  said  that,  he 
poisoned  himself,  because  he  had  been  con¬ 
quered  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans.  Cic. 

de  IN  at.  D. - A  peripatetic  philosopher  of 

Athens,  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  6tc.  140 

B.  C.  Cic.  2,  de  Orat. - An  historian  who 

wrote  about  Epirus. 

[Criu-metopon, a  promontory  of  the  Tau- 
ric  Chersonese,  and  the  most  southern  point 
of  that  peninsula.  It  is  now  called  Karadje- 
bouroun,  according  to  D’Anville,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  in  the  Turkish  language,  Black-vose. 
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Mannert,  however,  makes  the  modern 
name  Ajadag,  or  the  Holy  Mountain.  The 
meaning  of  the  ancient  appellation  is  Ram's 
front  (Kgiov  /ueTai7rov).] 

Crius,  a  river  of  Achaia,  called  after  a 
giant  of  the  same  name.  [It  was  north-east, 
of  Cyllene,  and  ran  into  the  sea  near  /Egi- 
ra.]  Paus.  7,  c.  2f. 

Crobyzi,  a  people  [between  Mount  Has 
nus  and  the  Danube,  in  Lower  Maesia.] 

Crocodilopolis,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  south¬ 
east  of  the  Lake  Mceris,  and  afterwards 
called  Arsinoe.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
crocodiles  which  were  fed  and  worshipped 
there.  The  Egyptians  honoured  the  croco¬ 
dile,  because  it  was  consecrated  to  Tvphon, 
an  evil  genius,  whom  they  dreaded  and 
sought  to  appease  by  worshipping  an  animal 
which  was  his  symbolical  image.  This  city 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  modern  Faioutn, 
situate  about  a  league  to  the  north-east.  vid. 

Arsinoe . - Another  city  of  Egypt,  of  the 

name  of  Aphroditopolis. - Another,  near 

the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  south  of  Caesarea,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lacus  Crocodilorum,  which 
received  the  river  Cana.]  Herodot.  2.  c.  69. 
— Strab.  17. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of 
the  nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a 
flower  of  the  same  name,  and  Smilax  was  me¬ 
tamorphosed  into  a  yew-tree.  Ovid.  4,  Met. 
v.  283. 

CRcesus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Merm- 
nadse,  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Al- 
yattes,  and  passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind. 
He  was  the  first  who  made  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  tributary  to  the  Lydians.  His  court 
was  the  asylum  of  learning;  and  ASsop,  the 
famous  fable-writer,  among  others,  lived 
under  his  patronage.  In  a  conversation  with 
Solon,  Croesus  wished  to  be  thought  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  mankind;  but  the  philosopher  ap¬ 
prized  him  of  his  mistake,  and  gave  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  [private  virtue.]  Croesus  undertook 
a  war  against  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
marched  to  meet  him  with  an  army  of  420,* 
000  men,  and  60,000  horse.  After  a  reign  of 
14  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.  C.  548;  his 
capital,  Sardis,  was  besieged,  and  he  fell  into 
the  conqueror’s  hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
burnt  alive.  The  pile  was  already  on  fire, 
when  Cyrus  heard  the  conquered  monarch 
three  times  exclaim,  Solon !  with  lamentable 
energy.  He  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  excla¬ 
mation,  and  Croesus  repeated  the  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  once  had  with  Solon  on  human 
happiness.  Cyrus  was  moved  at  the  recital, 
and  at  the  recollection  of  the  inconstancy  of 
human  affairs,  $he  ordered  Croesus  to  be  taken 
from  the  burning  pile,  and  he  became  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  The  kingdom  of 
Lydia  became  extinct  in 'his  person,  and  the 
power  was  transferred  to  Persia.  Croesus 
survived  Cyrus,  [who  in  his  last  moments  re¬ 
commended  him  to  his  son  Cambyses,  as  one 
in  whom  he  might  place  the  most  unlimi  d 
confidence.  Cambyses  however  treated  him 
ill  and  condemned  him  to  death,  a  Sentence 
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from  which  he  escaped.  His  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  is  unknown.]  He  is  celebrated  for  the 
immensely  rich  presents  which  he  made  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  from  which  he  received 
an  obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle,  which  he 
interpreted  in  his  favour,  and  which  was  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  destruction  of  his  empire.  [The 
river  Halys  formed  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  possession  of  Croesus.  The  words  of  the 
oracle  were, 

a  If  Croesus  cross  the  Halys,  he  will  put  an 
end  to  a  great  empire.”  He  crossed  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  destroying  the  Persian  power,  but 
the  kingdom  alluded  to  proved  to  be  his  own. 
It  is  related  of  this  monarch,  also,  that  when 
Sardis  was  taken,  his  life  was  preserved  by 
his  son,  who  until  then  had  been  dumb,  but 
who,  on  seeing  a  soldier  about  to  kill  his  fa¬ 
ther,  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  Soldier,  spare  the 
king.”]  Herodot.  1,  c,  26,  & c. — Pint .  in  So¬ 
lon.  8,  c.  24. — Justin.  1,  c.  7. 

Crommyon  and  Cromyon,  a  [village  in 
the  territory  of  CoriDth,]  where  Hercules 
killed  a  large  sow  that  laid  waste  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country.  Ovid.  Met.  7. — Xen. 

Cronia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  hon  ur  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same 
festival,  and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a 
condemned  malefactor. 

Crophi,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  [between 
Elephantina  and  Syene.  Between  this  moun¬ 
tain  and  another  called  Mophi,  were  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  to  Herodotus  by  an  Egyptian 
priest  at  Sais.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  28. 

Crotona,  a  town  of  Italy,  still  known  by 
the  same  name,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum, 
founded  759  years  before  the  Augustan  age, 
by  a  colony  from  Achaia.  The  inhabitants 
were  excellent  warriors,  and  great  wrest  lei's. 
Democedes,  Alemseon,  Milo,  &c.  were  natives 
of  this  place.  [The  situation  in  fact  was  a 
most  healthy  one,  and  Crotona  acquired  such 
reputation  for  the  long  life  and  vigour  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  its  name  was  used  proverbi¬ 
ally  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot.  Crotona 
was  equally  famous  for  its  Pythagorean  schools 
of  philosophy  and  its  military  achievements. 
In  a  contest  with  the  Sybarites,  100,000  Cro- 
tonians,  headed  by  Milo  in  the  costume  of 
Hercules,  defeated  300,000  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  few  escaped  and  their  city  was  depopu¬ 
lated.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the  ancients 
that  the  last  of  the  Crotonians  was  the  first  of 
the  Greeks.  In  after  days  however  they  lost 
their  high  character,  and  130,000  Crotonians 
were  defeated  by  the  Locrians  at  the  battle  of 
Sagra.  Crotona  suffered  severely  in  the  wars 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal.  It  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony,  A.  U.  C.  559.]  Herodot.  8,  c. 

37. — Strab.  6. — Plin.  2,  c.  96 _ Liv.  1,  c.  18, 

k  24,  c.  3. — Justin.  20,  c.  2. 

CrotoniatjE,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona. 
fJic.  de  inv.  2,  c.  1. 

Crustumerium  and  Crcstumeria,  a 
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town  of  the  Sabines.  Liv.  4,  c.  9, 1. 42,  c.  34. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  631. 

CrustomInum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near 
Veii,  famous  for  pears;  whence  the  adjective 
Crustumia.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  88. 

CrustGmius,  [a  river  of  Umbria  in  Italy, 
rising  in  the  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  sea 
below  Ariminum.  It  isnow  called  the  Conca .] 
Lucan.  2,  v.  406. 

Crypta,  a  passage  through  mount  Pausi- 
lypus-  vid.  Pausilypus. 

Ctenos,  a  harbour  of  Chersonesus  Tau- 
rica,  [on  the  western  coast.  It  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  modern  Ac/itiar ,  according  to  Mannert.] 

Ctesias,  a  Greek  historian  and  physician 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the 
king’s  wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17 
years-  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have 
partially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
Wesseling’s  [and  other  editions]  of  Herodotus. 
Strab •  I . — Athm.  12 — Pint,  in  Artax- 
Ctesibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  pump,  and  other  hydraulic 
instruments.  Pie  also  invented  a  clejisydra, 
ora  water  clock.  'Phis  invention  of  measuring 
time  by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious. 
Water  was-made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which 
it  turned.  The  wheels  communicated  theiv 
regular  motion  to  a  small  wooden  image, which 
by  a  gradual  rise  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the 
proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  en¬ 
graved  on  a  column  near  the  machine-  This 
artful  invention  gave  rise  to  many  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  modern  manner  of  measuring 
time  with  an  hour-glass,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
clepsydra  of  Ctesibus.  Vitruv.  de  Archit.  9, 
c.  9. - A  cynic  philosopher - An  histo¬ 

rian,  who  flourished  254  years  B.  C.  and  died 
in  his  104th  year-  Plut •  in  Deni. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthe- 
nes,  who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly 
to  present  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown 
for  his  probity  and  virtue.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  orator  iEschines,  the  rival  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  who  accused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious 
views.  Demosthenes  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  friend,  in  a  celebrated  oration  still  extant, 
and  iEschines  was  banished.  Demost.  and. 

JEschin.  de  Corona. - [A  city  of  Parthia, 

situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  op¬ 
posite  to,  and  distant  3  miles  from  seleucia. 
It  was  founded  by  Vardanes,  and  fortified  by 
Pacorus,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  Parthian  empire-  It  was  at  first  an 
inconsiderable  village,  but  the  camp’  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs  being  frequently  pitched 
in  its  vicinity,  caused  it  gradually  to  become  a 
large  city.  In  A.  D.  165,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  33  years  after  by  the  Emperor 
Severus.  Notwithstanding,  however,  its  losses, 
it  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  us  one 
of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Bast.  In  the  time 
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of  Julian,  Ctesiphon  was  a  great  and  flourish¬ 
ing  city  ;  and  Coche,  as  the  only  remaining 
part  of  Seleucia  was  called,  was  merely 
its  suburb.  To  these  two  has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  modern  epithet  of  Al  Madam, 
or  “  the  cities.”  They  are  now  both  in  ruins 
Ctesiphon  never  recovered  its  sack  by  the 
Saracens,  A.  D.  637.  This  place  was  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  and  Persian 
monarchs.  In  summer  they  dwelt  at  Ecba- 
tana  in  Media.] 

Ctesippus,  a  son  of  Chabrias.  After  his 
.  father’s  death  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  Phocion,  the  friend  of  Chabrias.  Phocion 
i  attempted  in  vain  to  correct  his  natural  foibles 
and  extravagancies.  Plut.  in  Phoc 

CulXro,  a  town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul, 
called  afterwards  Gratianopolis,  and  now 
Grenoble .  Cic.  ep. 

Cuma  and  CuM/E,  [one  of  the  oldest  and 
.  most  powerful  states  of  iEolia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

,  It  lay  north-east  of  Phocxa,  and  gave  birth  to 
Hesiod  and  Ephorus.  The  inhabitants  bore 
the  character  of  stupidity ;  and  among  other 
anecdotes  related  of  them  with  reference  to 
this  trait,  it  is  said,  that  for  300  years  they 
laid  no  duty  on  merchandise  imported  and 
exported.  Their  neighbours  said  that  they 
,  only  then  discovered  that  their  city  was  a 
maritime  one.  This  little  story,  however, 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  to  their 
i  credit,  and  argues  a  liberal  spirit.  The  name 
of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
.  the  Amazon  Cyme,  and  so  the  name  should 
properly  be  written  in  Latin.  In  Greek,  it  is 
Ku«*.  It  was  afterwards  called  Phriconis, 
{vid.  Phriconis,)  and  is  now  termed  Nemourt. 

- Another  in  Italy,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  a 

colony  from  the  former  place.  It  was  situate 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  north-west  of  Ne- 
apolis,  or  Naples.  In  its  vicinity  resided  the 
famed  Cumxan  Sybil.  Some  make  a  colony 
of  Chalcidians,  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea  to  have 
united  with  the  Cumxan  colony  in  founding 
this  city.]  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  7T2. — Fast.  4, 
v.  158 .—Pont.  2,  el.  8,  v.  41.— Paterc.  1,  c. 
4. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  441. — Strab.  5. 

Cunaxa,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
,  there  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  brother 
Cyrus  the  younger,  B.  C.  40 1 .  [vid.  Cyrus.] 
Pint,  in  Artax. — Ctesias 

Cuneus,  [vid.  Lusitania.] 

CupIdo,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  Tnere  are 
different  traditions  concerning  his  parents. 
Cicero  mentions  three  Cupids;  one  son  of 
Mercury  and  Diana ;  another  son  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two ;  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he 
says,  was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Cha¬ 
os  and  the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to 
more  received  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of 
whom  is  a  lively  ingenious  youth,  son  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Venus,  whilst  the  other,  son  of 
Nox  and  Erebus,  is  distinguished  by  his  de¬ 
bauchery  and  riotous  disposition.  Cupid  is 
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represented  as  a  winged  infant,  naked,  armed 
with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  On 
gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  he  is 
represented  as  amusing  himself  with  some 
childish  diversion.  Sometimes  he  appears  driv¬ 
ing  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  playing  with  a 
nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  trying  to  burn 
with  a  torch ;  at  other  times  he  plays  upon  a 
horn  before  his  mother,  or.  closely  embraces  a 
swan,  or  with  one  foot  raised  in  the  air,  he, 
in  a  musing  posture,  seems  to  meditate  some 
trick.  Sometimes  like  a  conqueror,  he  march¬ 
es  triumphantly  with  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
a  spear  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  buckler  ou  his 
arm,  intimating  that  even  Mars  himself  owns 
the  superiority  of  love.  His  power  was  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  his  riding  un  the  back  ot  a 
lion,  or  a  dolphin,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients 
he  was  worshipped  with  the  same  solemnity 
as  his  mother  Venus,  and  as  his  influence  was 
extended  over  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the 
earth,  and  even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his 
divinity  was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
vows,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  were  daily  of¬ 
fered  to  him.  According  to  some  accounts, 
the  union  of  Cupid  with  Chaos  gave  birth  to 
men,  and  all  the  animals  which  inhabit  the 
earth,  and  even  the  gods  themselves  were  the 
offspring  of  love  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Cupid,  like  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
assumed  different  shapes ;  and  we  find  him 
in  the  zEneid  putting  on,  at  the  request  of 
his  mother,  the  form  of  Ascanius,  and  going 
to  Dido’s  court,  where  he  inspired  the  queen 
with  love.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  693,  &c. — Cic . 
de  Nat.  D.  3 — Ovid.  Met.  1.  tab-  10. — He¬ 
siod.  Theog.  v.  121.  £tc. —  Oppian.  Hali.  4. 
Cyneg.  2. — Bion.  Idyll.  3. — Moschus. — Eurip. 
in  Hippol. —  Theocrit.  Idyll.  3,  11,  &c. 

Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  of  which 
Tatius  was  king.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Quirites,  were  carried  to  Rome,  of  which 
they  became  citizens.  [Cluverius  fixes  upon 
the  modern  II  Vescovio,  as  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Cures.  The  Abbe  Chaupy,  howe'er, 
discovered  what  he  took  to  be  the  ruins  of 
this  ancient  town,  at  a  place  called  Arci,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Correre .]  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  v.  292,  1.  8,  v.  638—  Liv.  1,  c.  13.— 
Macrob.  1,  c.  9  .—Ovid.  Past.  2,  v.  477  and 
480,  1.  3,  v.  94. 

CcrEtes,  [a  class  of  priests  or  people  of 
Crete,  called  also  Crybantes.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  from  mount  Ida  in 
Phrygia,  whence  some  derive  their  name  of 
Idaei  Dactyli.  This  however  came  more  prob¬ 
ably  from  Ida  in  Crete,  and  the  Curetes  them¬ 
selves  were  in  all  likelihood  of  Cretan  origin. 
Strabo  derives  their  name  from  Kcugt  tonsura, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  cutting  off  the 
hair  before  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking 
hold.  They  were  very  ingenious  and  invent¬ 
ed  many  things,  and  proved  highly  useful  to 
mankind.  They  first  taught  how  to  manage 
flocks,  to  gather  honey,  to  hunt,  to  tame  hor¬ 
ses,  to  cast  darts.  They  formed  men  into  so¬ 
cieties,  are  said  to  have  invented  swords  and 
2T3 
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helmets,  and  to  have  introduced  dancing  in 
armour.  Other  accounts  make  them  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  and  state  that  they  accompanied  Cad¬ 
mus,  that  some  of  them  settled  in  Phrygia 
and  were  called  Corybantes,  others  in  Crete, 
and  were  termed  Idtei  Dactyli,  and  a  third 
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Flor.  4,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Pomfi.  isf  Cas. 

Val.  Max.  9,  c.  1.— Lucan,  v.  268. 

Curiosoi.Ita..  [a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics 
in  Armorica,  north-west  of  the  Redones.' 
Ccea.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34, 1  3,  c.  !1. 

Curium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  [on  the  south 


class  in  Rhodes,  svith  the  name  of  Telchines.]  em  coast,  or  rather  according  to  the  ancient; 
They  were  intrusted  with  the  education  of  jat  the  commencement  of  the  western  coast 
Jupiter,  and  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  jat  a  small  distance  from  which,  [to  the  south 
by  his  father,  they  invented  a  kind  of  dance,  [east,]  there  is  a  cape  which  bears  the  nam< 
and  drowned  his  cries  in  the  harsh  sounds  of  of  Curias.  [The  town  is  supposed  by  D’An 
their  shields  and  symbols.  As  a  reward  forjville  to  answer  to  the  modern  Piscopia.  Th< 
their  attention,  they  were  made  priests  and! promontory  is  now  called  Capo  delle  Gatte. 
favourite  ministers  of  Rhea,  called  also  Cybele,j  5,  c.  113. 

who  had  intrusted  them  with  the  care  of  Ju-  Curius  Dentatus  Marcus  Annius,  ; 
piter.  Dionys.  Hal.  2. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  151.;  Roman  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugal 
— Strab.  • 0 . — Paus.  4,  c.  33. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  !ity.  He  was  three  times  consul,  and  wa; 


V.  282.  Past.  4,  v.  210. 


I  twice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  obtainei 


Curetis,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being; decisive  victories  over  the  Samnites,  the  Sa 


the  residence  of  the  Curetes.  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
v.  136. 

Curia,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes. 


bines,  and  the  Lucanians,  and  defeated  Pyr 
rhus  near  Tarentum.  -  The  ambassadors  o 
the  Samnites  visited  his  cottage,  while  he  wa; 


Romulus  originally  divided  the  people  into|boiling  some  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot 


three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  Curise. 
O  ver  each  Curia  was  appointed  a  priest,  who 
officiated  at  the  sacrifices  of  his  respective 
assembly.  The  sacrifices  were  called  Curl 
onia,  and  the  priest  Curio. 
above  the  age  of  fifty.  His 


and  they  attempted  to  bribe  him  by  the  offei 
of  large  presents.  He  refused  their  offer: 
with  contempt,  and  said,  I  prefer  my  earthei 
pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  ant 
He  was  to  be  it  is  my  wish  to  command  those  who  are  ii 
morals  were  tojpossession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived  o 


be  pure  and  unexceptionable,  and  his  body1  it,  and  live  in  poverty.  Plut.in  Cat.  Cens.— 
free  from  all  defects.  The  Curiones,  were  Horat.  I,  od.  12,  v.  41 — Flo. .  1.  c.  15. 


elected  by  their  respective  Curiae,  and  above;  M.  Curtius,  a  Roman  youth  whodevo 


them  was  a  superior  priest  called  Curio  max  ;ted  himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  his  country 
imus,  chosen  by  all  the  Curiae  in  a  public  as  about  260  years  B.  C.  A  wide  gap  callet 


sembly. - The  word  Curia  was  also  applied 

to  public  edifices  among  the  Romans.  These 
were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and  civil. 
In  the  former  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the 
priests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the 


afterwards  Curtius  lacus,  had  suddenly  open¬ 
ed  in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said  tha! 
it  would  never  close  before  Rome  threw  intc 
it  that  in  which  the  Romans  were,  most  pow¬ 
erful.  [Curtius,  on  hearing  the  answer,  de¬ 


regulation  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremo- 1  manded  of  his  conntrymen  whether  they  pos- 
nies.  The  other  was  appointed  for  the  sen-jsessed  any  thing  so  valuable  as  their  arms  anc 
ate,  where  they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  courage.  They  yielded  a  silent  assent  to  the 
public  business.  The  Curia  was  solemnly :  question  put  them  by  the  heroic  youth 
consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  before  a  lawful  Whereupon,  having  arrayed  himself  in  full 
assembly  could  be  convened  there.  There  armour  and  mounted  his  horse,  he  plungec’ 
were  three  at  Rome  which  more  particularly! into  the  chasm,  and  the  people  threw  aftei 
r.taim  nnr  attention  •  Ci/rin  Wnsttilia  hnilr  Kv  Viim  flowers  and  fruit.  Valerius  A/fsivimiic 


claim  our  attention;  Curia  Ho stilia,  built  by  Aim  flowers  and  fruit  Valerius  Maximus 
kingTullus  Hostilius;  Curia  Pompeii,  where  states  that  the  earth  closed  immediately  over 


Julius  Caesar  was  murdered :  and  Curia  Au¬ 
gusts,  the  palace  and  court  of  the  emperor 
Augustus. A  town  of  the  Rhoeti,  now  Coi- 


re,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons. 


Curia  lex,  de  Comilhs,  was  enacted  by 
M.  Curius  Dentatus  the  tribune.  It  forbade 
the  convening  of  the  Comitia,  for  the  election 
of  [plebeian]  magistrates,  without  a  previous 
permission  from  the  senate. 

Curiatii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  en¬ 
tered  among  the  patricians.  The  three  Cu 
riatii,  who  engaged  the  Horatii,  and  lost  the 
victory,  were  of  this  family.  Flor.  1,  c.  3. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Liv  1,  c.  24. 

Q.  Curio,  an  excellent  orator.  Tacit.  21. 
Ann.  c.  7. — Suet,  in  Ctss.  49. — Cic.  in  Brut. 

■ - His  son,C.Scribonius,  was  tribune  of  the 

people,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  C-xsar. 


him.  From  the  account  of  Livy  however, 
and  the  words  of  Festus,  it  would  seem  that  a 
lake,  called  Curtius  lacus,  afterwards  occu¬ 
pied  the  spot.  Liv.  7,  c.  6 — Pal.  Max.  5,  c. 

2 — Festus.  p.  45.  ed.  Scaliger.~\ - Fons,  a 

stream  which  conveyed  water  to  Rome,  from 
the  distanee  of  40  miles,  by  an  aqueduct  so  el¬ 
evated  as  to  be  distributed  through  all  the 
hills  of  the  city  Pan.  36,  c.  15. 

Curulis  Magistratus,  [Roman  ma¬ 
gistrates  who  had  the  privilege  of  using  the 
sella  curulis,  or  chair  of  state.  This  was  an¬ 
ciently  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with 
it.  The  magistrates  who  enjoyed  this  privi¬ 
lege,  were  the  dictator,  consuls,  praetors, 
censors,  and  curule  aediles.  They  sat  on  this 
chair,  in  their  tribunals  on  all  solemn  occasions. 
Those  commanders  who  triumphed,  had  it 
with  them  in  their  chariot.  Persons  whose  an- 
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„estors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  curule  of- 
ice,  were  called  no  biles,  and  had  the  jus  ima- 
<;inum.  They  who  were  the  first  of  the  family 
hat  had  raised  themselves  to  any  curule  office, 
vere  called  homines  novi ,  new  men  or  up¬ 
starts.] 

Cuss/si,  [ot'CossEi,  a  nation  occupying  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  mountains  which 
separated  Susiana  from  Media.  The  Ely- 
naji  possessed  the  northern  declivities.  The 
dussxi,  or  Cossafi,  were  a  brave  people,  and 
he  kings  of  Persia  were  frequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  a  passage  over  those 
nountains  from  them.  Alexander  effected 
me  by  taking  them  by  surprise.  Antigonus 
ost  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  crossing 
over.  According  to  Mannert,  this  people,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Cardurchi,  and  some  other 
neighbouring  tribes,  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Curds.  Mannert,  Anc.  Geogr. 
yol.  5.  p.  493.] 

Cusus,  a  river  of  Hungary,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  now  the  Fag,  [according  to  D’An- 
v’ille.  Mannert  however  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  Granna,  or  Gran.  Mannert  Anc. 
Geogr.  vol.  p.  380,  in  notis.'] 

,  [Cutili/e,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  east  of 
Reate,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  This 
country  and  that  of  Reate  were,  according  to 
Varro,  the  most  elevated  part  of  Italy,  and 
:he  name  Umbilicus  or  Navel  of  Italy,  was 
applied  to  them.  The  town  was  situate  on 
che  banks  of  the  lake,  in  which  there  wer^ 
according  to  ancient  accounts,  floating  islands. 
Suetonius  states  that  the  emperor  Vespasian 
resided  here  during  the  summer,  and  accord- 
ng  to  Xiphilinus  he  died  in  this  place.  It  is 
now  Cotila.~\  Plin.  3,  c.  12, 1.  31,  c.  2. — Se- 
r.eca.  Q.  N.  3,  c.  25. — Liv.  2S,  c.  11. 

CyXne,  a  nymp  of  Sicily,  who  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  carried 
away  by  Pluto.  The  god  changed  her  into  a 
fountain  now  called  Pisme,  a  few  miles  from 

Syracuse.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  112. - A  town  of 

Lycia.  Plin.  5,  c  27. 

CyanE^e,  now  the  Pavorane,  two  rugged 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
about  20  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Bosphorus.  [They  are  now  very  small 
rocks,  so  that  probably  the  attrition  of  the 
water  has  diminished  them  in  size.]  One  of 
them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia,  and  the  other  on 
the  European  coast,  and  according  to  Strabo, 
there  is  only  a  space  of  20  furlongs  between 
them.  The  waves  of  the  sea,  which  con¬ 
tinually  break  *  against  them  with  a  violent 
noise,  fill  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam,  and 
render  the  passage  extremely  dangerous. 
The  ancients  supposed  tfiat  these  islands 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  through 
the  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their 
appearing,  like  all  other  objects,  to  draw  near¬ 
er  when  the  navigators  approached  them. 
[They  were  sometimes  called  SymjHegades,ov 
the  dashers,  to  which  the  term  Cijanean  or 
dark,  is  often  added.  They  were  also  termed 
Planet  e..  or  the  wanderers.!  Their  truesitua- 
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tion  and  form  was  first  explored  and  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  Argonauts.  [Pindar  ( Pyth .  4, 
v.  3  0.)  says  that  they  were  alive  until  the 
Argonauts  brought  death  upon  them.  The 
Argo,  according  to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  had 
a  narrow  escape  with  the  loss  of  her  rudder.] 

Plin.  6,  c.  12. — Herodot.  4,  c.  85 - dfiollon- 

2,  v.  317  and  600. — Lycofih.  i2  -5. — Strab.  1 
and  3. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9, 
v.  34. 

Cyankus  a  large  river  of  Colchis. 

Cyaraxes,  or  CyaxXres,  son  of  Phraor- 
tes,  was  king  of  Media  or  Persia.  [In  his  reign 
the  Scythians  invaded  his  territory,  and  held 
Media  and  a  great  part  of  upper  Asia  for 
nearly  30  years.  He  destroyed  them  at  last 
by  stratagem,  having  invited  them  to  a  feast, 
and  slain  them  when  intoxicated.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Nebucadnezzar  he  took  and  de¬ 
stroyed  Nineveh.  He  died  in  the  40th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Astyages, 
upon  whose  death  the  crown  devolved  to 
Cyaxares  2d.  This  latter  prince,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Darius  the 
Mede,  mentioned  in  scripture.  He  reigned 
in  conjunction  with  Cyrus,  until  the  year  336, 
B.  C.  when  he  died.] 

CybEbe,  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  xvfinSan, 
because  in  the  celebration  of  her  festivals  men 
were  driven  to  madness. 

CybEle,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta, 
Bona  Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Din- 
dymene,  &c.  According  to  Diodorus,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Lydian  prince,  called 
Menos,  by  his  wife  Dindymene,  and  he  adds, 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  born  she  was  exposed 
on  a  mountain.She  was  preserved  and  suckled 
by  some  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
and  received  the  name  of  Cybele  from  the 
mountain  where  her  life  had  been  preserved. 
When  she  returned  to  her  father’s  court,  she 
had  an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a  beautiful  youth, 
whom  her  father  mutilated.  See.  All  the 
my  thologists  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the 
amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.  The  partiality 
of  the  goddess  for  Atys  seems  to  arise  from 
his  having  first  introduced  her  worship  into 
Pi-ygia.  She  enjoined  him  perpetual  celibacy, 
and  the  violation  of  his  promise  was  expiated 
by  voluntary  mutilation.  In  Phrygia  the 
festivals  of  Cybele  were  observed  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  Her  preists,  called  Co- 
rybantes,  Galli,  See.  were  not  admitted  in  the 
service  of  the  goddess  without  a  previous  mu¬ 
tilation.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festivals, 
they  imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and 
filled  the  air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  hovvl- 
ings,  mixed  with  the  confused  noise  of 
drums,  tabrets,  bucklers,  and  spears.  [This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  sorrow  of  Cy¬ 
bele  for  the  loss  of  her  favourite  Atys.  Cy¬ 
bele  was  generally  represented  as  a  robust 
woman,  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to  in¬ 
timate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held 
keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned 
with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  wth  the 
.  nV 
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eaves  of  oak.  She  sometimes  appears  rid-!  tic  stature,  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Ca:ius 
ingin  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  tame  lions  ;  and  Terra.  They  had  but  one  eye,  in  the  tnid- 
Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a  ball  in  j  die  of  the  forehead  ;  whence  their  name  (kv- 
his  hand,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir  circulus ,  aj,  occulus).  They  were  three 

tree,  which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Some  in  number,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges  , 
times  Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  Brontes,  and  Steropes.  Their  number  was 
in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 'greater  according  to  other  mvthologists.  and 
tower.  She  is  also  seen  with  many  breasts,1  in  the  age  of  Ulysses,  Polyphemus  was  their 
to  shew  that  the  earth  gives  aliments  to;  king.  vid.  Polyphemus.  They  inhabited  the 
all  living  creatures  ;  and  she  generally  car-1  western  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily  ;  and  be- 
ries  two  lions  under  her  arms  From  Phry  ■  'cause  they  were  uncivilized  in  their  manners. 


gia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed  into 
Greece.and  was  solemnly  established  at  Eleu- 
ais,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleusinian  mys¬ 
teries  of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order 
of  the  Sibyll  ne  books,  brought  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  from  Pesssinus  into  Italy ; 
and  when  the  ship  which  carried  it  had  run 
on  a  shallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and 
innocence  of  Claudia  were  vindicated  in  remo¬ 
ving  it  with  her  girdle.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele  were  first  known 
about  1580  years  B.  C.  The  Romans  were 
particularly  superstitious  in  washing  eveiy 
year,  on  the  [25th  March,  the  chariot  and  sa¬ 
cred  things  of  the  goddess  ■'  in  the  waters  of  the 
liver  Almon.  There  prevailed  many  obsce¬ 
nities  in  the  observation  of  the  festivals,  and 
the  priests  themselves  were  the  most  eager 
to  use  indecent  expressions,  and  to  shew  their 
unbounded  licentiousness  by  the  impurity  of 
their  actions,  vid ■  Atys,  Eleusis,  Rhea,  Co- 


the  poets  speak  of  them  as  men-eaters.  ;  Some 
maintain  that  the  Cyclops  were  inhabitants! 
of  the  continent,  as  the  poet  does  not  mention 
the  island  in  his  whole  account  of  them,  and 
Ulysses  does  not  arrive  in  Sicily,  until  after 
man)’  subsequent  adventures.  Mannert  de¬ 
cides  in  favour  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  it 
stretches  up  to  the  north,  from  the  Syrtis 
Minor.]  The  tradition  of  their  having  only 
one  eye,  originates  from  their  custom  of  wear¬ 
ing  small  bucklers  of  steel  which  covered 
their  faces,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the 
middle,  which  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
eye.  [This  is  at  best  a  very  puerile  deriva¬ 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  equal  to  many  others  which 
have  been  advanced.  Where  so  much  poet¬ 
ic  fiction  is  blended  with  history,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  useless  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  j 
what  may  perhaps  be  a  mere  fable,  if  an 
opinion,  however,  must  be  given,  it  would  bG 
in  favour  of  making  the  Cyclops  to  have  been 


rvbnntes,  Galli,  &c. — Augustine ,  dr  Civit.  D.Wn  early  colony  from  the  east,  who  settled  in. 


&c.  Lactant. — Lucian  in  Dca  Syr. — Diod.  3.  the  west  in  a  period  of  remote  antiquity.  It 


—  Yir.JEn. 9,  v.  61  7,  1.  10,  v.  254 — Lucan. 
1,  v.  566. —  Ovid.  Prist.  4,  v.  210  and  361. — 

Pint,  de  Lo/juac. — Cic.  ad  Attic _ -C<el.  R/wd. 

8,  c.  17,  Sec. 

Cybele  and  Cybela,  [a  mountain  of  Phry¬ 
gia,  probably  near  Celamae.  Here  Cybele 
was  worshipped.] 

CybIra,  [yid.  Cibyra.] 

Cybistria,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  [in 
Cataonia,  below  Mons  Arg.mus,  and  north  of 


.’yana,  according  to  D’Anville.  The  map 


of  Asia  Minor  however,  which  accompanies 
Mannert’s  Geography,  varies  in  this  respect, 


would  be  needless  to  cite  the  authorities  for 
the  connexion  of  this  race  with  Fire,  Vulcan,  ] 
and  the  Sun  ;  they  were  in  fact,  according  to 
some  accounts,  the  sons  of  Apollo.  Their  be¬ 
ing  styled  then  the  children  of  the  sun,  will 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  they  came  from 
the  land  of  the  sun,  the  East,  and  the  fable  ol 
their  having  but  a  single  eye  may  have  some 
reference  to  the  orb  of  their  parent  luminary. 
But  it  is  all  conjecture.]  From  their  vicinity 
to  mount  iEtna,  they  have  been  supposed  to 
be  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to  have  fabri¬ 
cated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  The  shield 


to  say  nothing  of  other  discrepancies,  essen-jof  Pluto,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
tially  from  that  of  the  former.  Accorduiglproduce  of  their  labour.  [The  name  Cycle 


to  Mannert’s  chart,  Tyana  is  located  near  the 
centre  of  Cappadocia,  and  Cybistria  is  placed 
nearly  due  south  from  it,  at  a  considerable 
distance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  among 
the  episcopal  cities  in  Cappadocia.  D’Anville 
makes  the  modern  name  Bustereh.\  Cic. 
Div.  15. 

Cy’clAdes,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  /Egean  sea,  that  surround  Delos,  as 
with  a  circle ;  whence  the  name  (kvi ia&  cir¬ 
culus.}  The  principal  were  Ceos,  Naxos, 
Andros,  Paros,  Melos,  Seriphos,  Gyarus,  Te- 
nedos,  &c.  [The  name  given  to  these  islands 
is  not  a  very  accurate  one,  as  most  of  them 
lie  west  and  south  of  Delos.]  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ptol.  3,  c.  15. — Strab.  10. — 
Dionys.  Pericg. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  127, 1.  8,  v. 
692. 

r'vcL0pEs,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gigan 


pian  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  most' 
ancient  style  of  building  among  them,  Walls 
were  thus  termed,  which  were  built  of  large 
masses  of  rock,  which,  though  rough  were  , 
still  very  nicely  fitted  together;  some  of 
these  remain  at  the  present  day,  in  particular 
at  Mycenae,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  wali 
of  the  city  This  ponderous  mode  ot  building 
strongly  resembles  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and 
forms  an  argument  in  favour  of  that  opinion 
which  makes  the  Cyclops  to  have  been  an 
Egyptian  colony,  whose  real  history  became 
in  time  intermixed  with  gross  and  improba¬ 
ble  fictions.]  The  Cyclops  were  reckoned 
among  the  gods, and  we  find  a  temple  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where  sacrifices 
were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  destroyed 
them  all,  because  they  had  made  the  thun  ¬ 
derbolts  of  Jupiter,  with  which  his  son  2Escu- 
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lapiushad  been  killed.  From  the  different 
accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  ancients, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all  the 
same  people,  to  whom  various  functions  have 
1  been  attributed,  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
'  one  to  the  other,  without  drawing  the  pencil 
;  of  fiction  or  mythology.  A/iollod.  1,  c.  1  and 
'  2. —  Homer  od.  1  and  9 — Hesiod  T/ieog.  v. 
1  14  .  Theocrit.  Id.  1,  8cc. — Strab.  8. —  Virg. 
J  G.  4.  v.  170.  JEn.  6.  v.  630, 1.  8,  v.  418,  See.  1. 

11,  v.  263. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  780,  1.  14,  v. 

'  249. - A  people  of  Asia. 

Cycnus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in 
every  part  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought 
against  him ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his 
darts  were  of  no  effect,  he  threw  him  on 
1  the  ground  and  smothered  him.  He  strip¬ 
ped  him  of  his  armour,  and  saw  him  sudden¬ 
ly  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same  name- 

,  Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  2. - A  son  ofSthenelus, 

'  king  of  Liguria.  He  was  deeply  afflicted  at 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  relation  Phaeton, 

J  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations  he  was 
'  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v. 

J  367. —  Virg.  JEn-  10,  v.  189— Paus.  1,  c.  30. 

Cydias,  a  painter,  who  made  a  painting 
:  of  the  Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece 
1  was  bought  by  the  orator  Hortensius,  for 
165  talents  Plin.  34. 

CydippE,  the  mother  of  Cleobis  and  Bi¬ 
ton.  vid.  Cleobis. - -A  girl  beloved  by  Acon- 

‘  tius.  vid.  Acontius. 

1  Cydnus,  [a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
rising  in  the  chain  of  mount  Taurus,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Tarsus,  which 
1  stood  on  its  banks.  Its  waters  were  extremely 
cold,  and  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
bathing  in  them  when  overheated  and  fatigued. 

;  The  illness  of  Alexander,  resulting  from  this, 
is  connected  with  the  well  known  story  of  the 
1  physician  Philip.  The  river  Cydnus  expanded 
•about  a  mile  below  Tarsus,  near  the  sea,  and 
-  formed  a  port  for  the  city,  called  Rhegma,  or 

•  the  afierture.]  Curt.  3,  c.  4 _ Justin.  11,  c.  8. 

i  ^Cydonia  [or  Cydonis,  the  most  ancient 
Jcity  in  the  island  of  Crete,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Minos,  and  enlarged  by  the  Samians 
It  stood  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Crete,  and  was  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  city  of  the  whole  island, 
since,  in  the  civil  wars,  it  withstood  the  united 
forces  of  Gnossus  and  Gortyna  after  they  had 
;  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Crete.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  antiquity,  it  was  called  by  the 
Greeks,  “the  mother  of  cities.”  From  Cy- 
donia,  the  quince-tree  was  first  brought  into 
Italy,  and  thence  the  fruit  was  called  malum 
Cydonium ,  or  Cydonian  apple.  Its  inhabit- 
:  ants  were  the  best  of  the  Cretan  archers.  Its 
modern  name  is  Cane  a.']  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 

22. —  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  858 _ SI.  2,  v.  109. — 

Liv.  37,  c.  60. — Lucan.  7,  v.  229. 

Cydonia,  an  island  opposite  Lesbos,  [one 
of  the  five  islands  called  Leucx.j  Plin,  2 
and  4. 

CydrXka,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  [Mannert 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  Lao- 
dicea,  on  the  confines  of  three  provinces,  Ca- 
2  E 
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ria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  and  situate  on  the 
Lycus,  whieh  flows  into  the  Meander.  He¬ 
rodotus  speaks  of  a  pillar  erected  in  Cydrara 
by  Croesus,  with  an  inscription  defining  the 
boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia;  so  that  it 
must  have  been  on  the  confines  of  these  two 
countries  at  least,  vid.  Laodicea.  Herod  7 
c.  30.] 

CyclIces,  a  people  among  the  Illyrians. 
[They  are  said  to  have  had  among  them  the 
sepulchre  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  Athen 
11.  462,  b.] 

CyllXrus,  a  celebrated  horse  of  Castor, 
according  to  Seneca,  [Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
Claudian;  but  according  to  Virgil,  of  Pollux.) 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  90.  J 

CyllEne,  [the  port  of  Elis,  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is 

supposed  to  be  the  modern  Chiarenza. _ A 

town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  iEolis,  surnamed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Xenophon,  the  Egyptian;]  Paus. 

4,  c.  23. - A.  mountain  of  Arcadia,  with  a 

small  town  on  its  declivity,  which  received  its 
name  from  Cyllen,  [a  son  of  Elatus.  Mer¬ 
cury  was  supposed  to  have  been  born  here, 
and  had  a  temple  on  the  top  of  this  mountain, 
with  a  wooden  statue  in  it.]  Hence  his  sur¬ 
name  of  Cyllenexus,  which  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  any  thing  he  invented,  or  over 
which  he  presided.  Lucan,  1,  v.  663. _ He¬ 
rat.  ep.  13,  v.  IS.— Paus.  8,  c.  17 _ Vrrg.  JEn, 

8,  v.  139.— -Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  146.  A.  A  3  v 
147. 

Cyjia  or  Cyjia!,  \yid.  Cuma.] 

Cymolus,  [vid.  Cimolus.l  Ovid.  7,  Meh 
v.  463. 

Cyn^egIrus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for 
his  extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother 
to  the  poet  iEschylus.  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  he  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to 
their  ships,  and  seized  one  of  their  vessels 
with  his  right  hand,  which  was  immediately 
severed  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized 
the  vessel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he 
had  lost  that  also,  he  still  kept  hold  with  his 
teeth.  Herodot.  6,  c.  114. — Justin.  2,  c.  9. 
[Herodotus  merely  relates,  that  he  seized  one 
of  the  Persian  vessels  by  the  poop,  and  had 
his  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe.  The  more  de- 
tailed  account  is  given  by  Justin.  Phasis,  an 
obscure  painter,  represented  Cyntegirus  with 
both  nis  hands,  which  Cornelius  Longinus 
made  the  subject  of  an  epigram,  preserved 
in  the  Anthology.] 

[CyNjeth^;,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
river  Crathis,  near  the  northern  borders,  and 
some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Cyllene. 
The  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  the  bar¬ 
barous  rusticity  of  their  manners,  so  as  to  be 
despised  by,  or  almost  excluded  from  associ¬ 
ating  with  the  other  Greeks,  who  attributed 
their  ferocity  to  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  mu¬ 
sic,  so  much  cultivated  among  the  Greeks  in 
general.] 

CynEsii  and  Cynktve,  [according  to  He¬ 
rodotus,  the  most  western  inhabitants  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  living  beyond  the  Celtx.  Mannert 
makes  them  to  have  been  situate  in  Snain,  or 
2iy 
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both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  their  west¬ 
ern  limit  to  have  corresponded  with  the  mo¬ 
dern  Faro  in  Algarve,  while  their  eastern 
was  the  bay  and  islands  formed  by  the  small 
rivers  Odiel  and  Tinto.\  Herodot.  2,  c.  33. 

CynIci,  [a  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called, 
either  from  Cynosarges,  where  Antisthenes 
the  founder  of  the  sect  lectured,  or  from  the 
snarling  humour  of  their  master.  This  sect 
is  not  so  much  to  be  regarded  as  a  school  of 
philosophers,  as  an  institution  of  manners.  It 
was  formed  rather  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  moral  disorders  of  luxury, 
ambition,  and  avarice,  than  with  a  view  to  es¬ 
tablish  any  new  theory  of  speculative  opinions. 
The  sole  end  of  the  Cynic  philosophy  was  to 
subdue  the  passions,  and  produce  simplicity 
of  manners.  Hence,  the  coarseness  of  their 
outward  attire,  their  haughty  contempt  of 
external  good,  and  patient  endurance  of  ex¬ 
ternal  ill.  The  rigorous  discipline  of  the  first 
Cynics,  however,  degenerated  afterwards  into 
the  most  absurd  severity.  The  Cynic  re¬ 
nounced  every  kind  of  scientific  pursuit,  in 
order  to  attend  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  vir¬ 
tuous  habits.  The  sect,  however,  fell  gradu¬ 
ally  into  disesteem  and  contempt,  and  man) 
gross  and  disgraceful  tales  were  propagated 
respecting  them.  vid.  Diogenes.] 

Cynisca,  a  daughter  of  Archidamus  king 
of  Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paus. 
3,  c.  8. 

Cyno,  a  woman  who  preserved  the  life  of 
Cyrus.  [Her  name,  in  the  Median  language, 
was  Spaco,  according  to  Herodotus,  who 
makes  Cyno  the  Greek  translation  of  it,  and 
adds,  that  it  signified,  in  the  Median  tongue, 
the  female  dog.]  Herodot.  1,  c.  110. 

CynocephAljE,  [eminences  in  Thessaly, 
south-east  of  Pharsalus,  where  the  Romans 
underT.Quinctius  Flamininus  gained  a  victory 
over  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  first  Macedonian  war.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Plutarch  as  hills  of  small  size,  with 
sharp  tops,  and  the  name  properly  belongs  to 
those  tops,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
heads  of  dogs,  *£<£«/.*;.)  Fait.  vit. 

Flaming 

CynocephAli,  a  nation  in  India,  who  have 
the  head  of  a  dog,  according  to  some  tradi¬ 
tions.  [They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
merely  a  species  of  large  baboons. — There 
was  a  promontory  of  this  name  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Red  sea,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  an¬ 
other  in  Corcyra.]  Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Cynophontis,  a  festival  at  Argos,  ob¬ 
served  during  the  dog-days.  It  received  its 
name  rcu  xvva;  povav,  killing  dogs,  because 
they  used  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met. 

Cynos,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  where  Pyrrha, 
Deucafion’s  wife,  was  buried. 

Cynosarges,  [a  place  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  where  the  school  ot  the  Cynics  was 
held.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  white  dog, 
(jc ouv  agyo;,)  which,  when  Diomus  was  sacri¬ 
ficing  to  Hercules,  snatched  away  part  of  the 
victim.  It  was  adorned  with  several  temples ; 
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that  of  Hercules  was  the  most  splendid.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  however,  was 
the  Gymnasium,  where  all  strangers,  who 
had  but  one  parent,  an  Athenian,  had  to  per¬ 
form  their  exercises,  because  Hercules,  to 
whom  it  was  consecrated,  had  a  mortal  for 
his  mother,  and  was  not  properly  one  of  the 
immortals.]  Herodot.  5  and  6. 

Cynossema,  (a  dog’s  tomb,)  a  promontory 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Hecuba 
was  changed  into  a  dog,  and  buried.  Ovid. 
13.  Met.  5  69. 

CynosCra,  a  nymph  of  Ida  inCrete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  star 
which  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  Ursa  Minor.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  mount 
Cynthus,  where  she  was  born. 

Cynthius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from 
mount  Cynthus. 

Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  so  high 
that  it  is  said  to  overshadow  the  whole  island. 
[Modern  travellers,  however,  represent  it  to 
be  a  hill  of  very  moderate  height.  The  city 
of  Delos  was  at  the  foot  of  it.']  Apollo  was 
surnamed  Cynthius,  and  Diana  Cynthia,  as 
they  were  born  on  the  mountain,  which  was 
sacred  to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36. —  Ovid ■  6. 
Met.  v.  304.  Fast ■  3,  v.  346. 

[Cyparissal,  a  town  of  Messenia,  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyparissus.  Its 

modern  name  is  V  Acardia.'] - A  town  of 

Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Liv.  32,  c.  31. 
— Plin.  4,  c.  5. 

Cyparissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of 
Cea,  beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a  favour¬ 
ite  stag  of  Apollo’s,  for  which  he  was  so  sor- 
ry,  that  he  pined  away,  and  was  changed  by 
the  god  into  a  cypress-tree.  Virg.  JEn-  3,  v. 
680. —  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  121. 

CypriAnus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who, 
though  born  of  heathen  parents,  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his 
country.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and 
study,  he  abandoned  his  wife ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  charity,  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the 
poor.  He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several 
treatises,  de  Dei  gratia,  de  virginum  habitu, 
&cc.  and  rendered  his  compositions  valuable, 
by  the  information  he  conveys  of  the  discipline 
of  the  ancient  church,  and  by  the  soundness 
and  purity  of  his  theology.  He  died  a  mar¬ 
tyr,  A.  D.  258.  The  best  editions  of  Cyprian 
are  that  of  Fell,  fol.  Oxon.  1682,  and  that  re¬ 
printed  Amst.  1700. 

Cyprus,  a  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  who  married  Agrippa  - - A  large  isl¬ 

and  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of 
Cilicia,  and  at  the  west  of  Syria-  [It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  detached  from  the 
continent  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature. 
The  opinions  of  more  modern  times,  however, 
oppose  this,  and  arc  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  always  an  island.  It  was  called  by  se¬ 
veral  names:  Acamis,  from  one  of  its  promon¬ 
tories;  Amathusia,  Papliia,  and  Salaminia,  ; 
from  three  of  its  ancient  cities ;  Macaria,  or 
the  fortunate  isle,  from  its  fertility,  mild  cli- 
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mate,  and  beautiful  scenery ;  Collinia,  from 
its  many  hills ;  Sphecia,  from  its  ancient  in¬ 
habitants,  the  Spheces;  Cerastia,  from  the 
number  of  small  capes  by  which  its  coasts 
are  surrounded;  iErosa,  from  its  copper 
mines.  The  name  Cyprus  is  not  derived,  as 
some  think,  from  the  abundance  of  this  last 
mentioned  metal,  but  the  metal  gets  its  name 
from  the  island,  which  was  called  after  an 
ancient  king,  who  reigned  there.]  It  has  been 
celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  Venus,  surnamed 
Cy/iris,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place, 
and  to  whose  service  many  places  and  temples 
were  consecrated.  It  was  anciently  divided 
into  nine  kingdoms,  and  was  for  some  time 
under  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Persians.  The  Greeks  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Romans.  Its  length,  according  to  Strabo, 
is  1400  stadia.  [Modern  calculations  make 
its  length  about  70  leagues  from  east  to  west ; 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south  30  leagues, 
and  its  circumference  nearly  180.]  There 
were  three  celebrated  temples  there,  two  sa¬ 
cred  to  Venus,  and  the  other  to  Jupiter.  The 
inhabitants  were  given  much  to  pleasure  and 
dissipation.  Strab.  15. — Ptol.  5,  c.  14. — Fior. 

3,  c.  9 — Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Plin.  12,  c.  24, 1. 

33,  c.  5, 1.  36,  c.  26— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

CypsElIdes,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
descendants  of  Cypselus,  who  reigned  at  Co¬ 
rinth  during  73  years.  Cypselus  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  king¬ 
dom  after  a  reign  of  40  years,  to  Cypselus  II. 

CypsElus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen 
himself  against  the  Heraclidse.  Paus.  4.  c.  3. 

- A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Bac- 
chiadx,  and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power, 
about  659  years  before  Christ.  He  reigned 
30  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Pe¬ 
riander  had  two  sons,  Lycophron,  and  Cvp- 
seluspvho  was  insane.  Cypselus  received  his 
name  from  the  Greek  word  *u^i\<§r  a  coffer, 
because  when  the  Bacchiadx  attempted  to  kill 
him,  his  mother  saved  his  life  by  concealing 

him  in  a  coffer.  Paus.  5,  c.  17. — Cic.  7’wsc.jthe  power  of  Persia.  Dcmosth. 

5,  c.  37. — Hcrodot.  1,  c.  114, 1.  5,  c.  92,  &c. \Cic.  3,  de  Offic.  c.  11. 

— Aristot.  Polit - The  father  of  Miltiades.j  Cyrus,  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 

Herodot.  6,  c.  35.  jand  Mandane, daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of 

Cyrenaica,  a  country  of  Africa,  [east  ofj Media.  His  father  was  of  an  ignoble  family, 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  west  of  Marinarica.l  whose  marriage  with  Mandane  had  been  con- 
It  corresponds  with  the  modern  Barca.  Itlsummated  on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
was  also  called  Pentapolis,from  five  principal; Astyages.  {vid.  Astyages.)  Cyrus  was  ex- 
’  t>  •  ”  posed  as  soon  as  born  ;  but  he  was  preserved 

by  a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her 
own  son.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equals 
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Aristxus.  She  is  called  by  some,  daughter  of 
Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  son  of  the 
Peneus.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  321. — histin.  13,  c. 

7. — Pindar. — Pyth.  9. - A  celebrated  city 

[the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,]  to  whic.H*Arist2e- 
us,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  colonists  settled 
there,  gave  his  mother’s  name.  [Others  how¬ 
ever  derive  it  from  a  fountain  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  called  Cyre.]  Cyrene  was  situate  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  about  eleven  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea.  [Its  port  was 
Apollonia.]  It  gave  birth  to  many  great  men, 
among  whom  were  Callimachus,  Eratosthe¬ 
nes,  Carneades,  Aristippus,  8cc.  [Its  terri¬ 
tory  produced  a  great  number  of  excellent 
horses,  a  circumstance  which  led  the  Cyrene- 
ans  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  every  thing  relating  to  those  ani¬ 
mals.]  The  town  of  Cyrene  was  built  by 
Battus,  B.  C-  630,  and  the  kingdom  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Romans,  B.  C.  97,  by  king 
Ptolemy  Appion.  [Its  modern  name  is  Cu~ 
rin .]  Herodot.  3  and  4.—  Paus.  10,  c.  13. — 
Strab.  17. — Mela,  1,  c.  8. — Plin. 5,  c.  5. — 2 li¬ 
cit.  Ann.  3,  c.  70. 

[CyreschAta,  vid.  Cyropolis.] 
Cyriades,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 
harassed  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.  He  died  A.  D.  259. 

Cyrili.us,  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writings,  composed  in 
Greek,  there  remain  23  catacheses,  and  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  is  Milles,  fol.  Oxon,  1703. - 

A  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.D.  444. 
The  best  edition  of  his  writings,  which  are 
mostly  controversial  in  Greek,  is  that  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  fol.  7  vols.  1638. 

Cyrnos,  [vid.  Corsica.] 

CyrrhestIca,  a  country  of  Syria,  [north¬ 
east  of  the  city  Antiochia,  and  north  of  the 
district  Chalybonitis.  It  was  so  called  from 
its  capital  Cyrrhus,  now  Corus.]  Plin.  5,  c. 
23. — Cic.  Att.  5,  ep.  18. 

Cyrsilus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  countrymen,  because  he  advised  them  to 
receive  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to 

de  Corona. 


cities  which  it  contained, viz.  Berenice  or  Hes- 
peris,  Barce,  Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and  Cy¬ 
rene  the  capital.]  vid.  Cyrene, 


Cyrenaica,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  who  in  years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  di 
followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus.  They 'version,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with 
placed  their  sumtnum  bonum  in  pleasure,  and 'such  an  independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered 
said  that  virtue  ought  to  be  commended  be- 'one  of  his  play  companions  to  be  severely  whip- 
cause  it  gave  pleasure.  Lacrt.  in  Arist. —  ped  tor  disobedience.  The  father  of  the  youth , 


Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  3. 

CyrEne,  the  daughter  of  the  river 


Pene- 


who  was  a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king 
of  the  ill  treatment  which  his  son  had  received 


us,  of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  from  a  shepherd’s  son.  Astyages  ordered 
carried  her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is'Cyrus  before  him,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
called  Curenaica,  where  she  brought  forth  iMandane’s  son,  from  whom  he  hadsomudh 
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to  apprehend.  He  treated  him  with  great 
coldness  ;  and  Cyrus,  unable  to  bear  his  ty¬ 
ranny,  escaped  from  his  confinement,  and 
began  to  levy  troops  to  dethrone  his  grand¬ 
father.  He  was  assisted  and  encouraged  by 
file  ministers  of  Astyages,  who  were  displeas¬ 
ed  with  the  king’s  oppression.  He  marched 
against  him,  and  Astyages  was  defeated  in  a 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C.  559.  From 
this  victory  the  empire  of  Media  became  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  subdued  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
Crresus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered, 
B.  C.  548.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Assy¬ 
ria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  drying 
the  channels  of  the  Luphrates,  and  marching 
his  troops  through  the  bed  of  the  river,  while 
the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 
He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomvris,  the 
queen  of  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  nation, 
and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C.  530. 
The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son 
in  a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood, 
exclaiming,  Satia  te  sanguine  quern  sitisti. 
Xenophon  has  written  the  life  of  Cyrus  ;  but 
his  history  is  not  perfectly  authentic.  In  the 
character  of  Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  brave  and 
virtuous  prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  Thechro- 
nology  is  false  ;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narra¬ 
tion,  has  given  existence  to  persons  whom  no 
other  historian  ever  mentioned.  The  Cyro- 
fixdia,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  authentic  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but 
we  must  consider  it  as  showing  what  every 
good  and  virtuous  prince  ought  to  be.  JDiod. 
3. — Hcrodot.  1,  c.  75, Sic.— Justin.  1,  c.  5  and 

7. - The  younger  Cyrus,  was  the  younger 

son  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  brother  of  Ar- 
taxerxes.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  to  assist  the  Lacedxmonians 
against  Athens.  Artaxerxes  succeeded  to 
the  throne  at  the  death  of  Nothus ;  and  Cyrus, 
who  was  of  an  aspiring  soul,  attempted  to  as¬ 
sassinate  him.  He  was  discovered,  and  would 
have  Leen  punished  with  death,  had  not  his 
mother,  Parysatis,  saved  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  by  her  tears  and  entreaties. 
[The  sentence  was  commuted  into  ban¬ 
ishment  to  the  province  of  which  Cyrus 
had  been  appointed  Satrap  by  his  father.  The 
disgrace  and  ignominy  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  excited  in  Cyrus  a  desire  of  revenge, 
which  nothing  could  gratify  but  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  his  brother.  In  furtherance  of  this 
end,  he  called  in  to  his  aid  numerous  bodies 
ol  Greek  mercenaries,  under  various  preten¬ 
ces,  and  at  last]  took  the  field  with  an  army 
of  100,000  barbarians,  and  about  13,000 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000 
inen  nearCunaxa.  [  1  he  Greeks  soon  routed 
the  barbarians  opposed  to  them,  but  commit¬ 
ted  an  error  in  advancing  too  far  in  their  pur¬ 
suit.  Cyrus  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  king’s 
army,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  centre, 
where  his  brother  was  in  person.  He  routed 
2?0 
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the  royal  body-guard,  but  being  hurried  away 
by  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  the  moment  he 
espied  the  king,  he  engaged  with  him  in  a 
personal  combat,  wounded  him,  but  was  him¬ 
self  wounded  and  slain  by  a  common  soldier. 
Had  Clearchus  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
directions  of  Cyrus,  and  led  his  division  against 
the  king’s  centre,  instead  of  being  drawn  off 
into  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  the  victory 
must  have  belonged  to  Cyrus.]  Artaxerxes 
was  so  anxious  of  its  being  universally  report¬ 
ed  that  his  brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  that 
he  put  to  death  two  of  his  subjects  for  boast¬ 
ing  that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  [The  Greeks 
after  the  battle  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
king  through  Tissaphernes,  who  offered  to 
lead  them  home.  He  treacherously  violated 
his  word,  however,  and  having  by  an  act  of 
perfidy  obtained  possession  of  the  persons  of 
the  Greek  commanders,  he  sent  them  up  to 
the  king  at  Babylon,  where  they  were  put  to 
death.]  The  Greeks  were  not,  however,  dis¬ 
couraged,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  country,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  a  powerful  enemy.  They  unanimously 
united  in  the  election  of  new  commanders, 
[among  whom  was  Xenophon,]  and  travers¬ 
ed  \ a  great  part  ot  the  Asiatic  provinces]  in 
spite  of  the  continual  attacks  of  the  [various 
barbarous  nations  through  which  they  passed,] 
and  nothing  is  more  truly  celebrated  n  an¬ 
cient  history  than  the  bold  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.  The  journey  that  they  made  from 
the  place  of  their  first  embarkation  till  their 
return,  has  been  calculated  at  1155  leagues, 
performed  in  the  space  of  15  months,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  take 
rest  and  refreshment.  This  retreat  has  been 
celebrated  by  Xenophon,  who  w  as  one  of  their 
leaders.  [According  to  Diodorus  and  Diogenes 
Laertius,  the  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
Cyrus  in  the  4th  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad. 
Larcher,  on  the  contrary  .in  a  dissertation  in¬ 
serted  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  1 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Letters, 
makes  it  to  have  been  in  the  third  year  of 
that  Olympiad,  in  the  end  of  March  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  April.  He  makes  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  to  have  been  fought  at  the  end  of 
October,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  sameOhm- 
piad,  and  the  time  which  the  whole  expedi-  ; 
tion  occupied,  including  the  retreat,  down  to  j 
the  period  when  the  Greeks  entered  the  army 
of  Thembron,  to  have  been  two  years.] 

Cyropolis,  [a  large  city  of  Asia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  founded  by  Cyrus.  It 
was  also  railed  Cyreschata.  Both  of  these 
names,  however,  are  Greek  translations  ot 
the  true  Persian  terms.The  termination  of  the  | 
last  is  the  Greek  expressing  as  did  . 

the  corresponding  Persian  one,  the  remote  si-  i 
tualion  of  the  place.  Alexander  destroyed  it,  ! 
and  built  in  its  stead,  a  city  called  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  geographers  Alexandria  Ultima,  by  the 
Greeks,  however,  i^xcL'r>,i  °f  which 

the  Latin  is  a  translation.  The  modern  Co- 
gend  is  supposed  by  D’Anville  to  answer  to 
the  site  of  this  city.] 

Cyrus,  [a  large  river  of  Asia  rising  in  Ibe- 
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via,  and  falling  into  the  Caspian  ;  now  the 
Kur.  This  river,  observes  Malte-Brun, 
waters  the  great  valley  of  Georgia ,  and  is  in 
creased  by  the  Aragui,  the/ora,  probably  the 
Iberus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Alasan ,  which 
is  their  Alazo.  When  it  reaches  the  plains  o: 
Shirvan,  its  waters  are  mixed  with  those  of 
the  Aras  or  Araxes,  These  two  rivers  form 
■  several  branches,  sometimes  united  and  some 
times  separated,  so  that  it  appears  uncertain, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
whether  their  mouths  were  to  be  considered 
as  sep  .rat  ,  or  if  the  Cyrus  was  supposed  to 
recei  t  t  •  Araxes.] 

Cyta  i  town  ol  Colchis,  [at  the  mouth  o: 
the  river  Cyaneus,]  famous  for  the  poisonous 
herbs  which  it  produces,  and  for  the  birth 
I  of  Medea.  Place.  6,  v.  693. — Profiert.  2,  el. 
1,  v.  73. 

CrTA:is,a  surname  of  Medea,  from  her  be 
being  an  inhabitant  of  Cvta.  Profiert.  2,  el.  4, 
v.  7. 

Cythkra,  now  Cerigo,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
particularly  sacred  to  the  goddess  Venus, 
who  was  from  thence  surnamed  Cythercea , 
and  who  rose,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  sea 
near  its  coasts.  It  was  for  some  time  under 
the  power  of  the  Argives,  and  always  consi 
dered  of  the  highest  importance  to  maritime 
powers.  The  Phoenicians  had  built  there  a 
:  famous  temple  to  Venus.  jStephanus  says 
that  the  island  derived  its  name  Cythera  from 
a  Phoenician  named  Cytherus  who  settled  in 
it.  Before  his  arrival  it  was  called  Porphyris, 
or  Porphyrissa,  as  some  say,  because  it  abound¬ 
ed  with  Poryhyry,  or,  as  others  affirm,  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle, because  the  best  scarlet 
was  dyed  here.]  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  262, 1. 10, 
v.  5. — Palis.  3,  c.  38. —  Ovid  Met.  4,  v.  288, 
1.  15,  v.  386.  Fast  5,  v.  15. — Herodot.  1,  c.29 

CythEr-ea.  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Cythnos,  [between  Ceos  and  Seriphus,  in 
the  Mare  Mvrtoum.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Cyadias  an  eminent  painter.  The  cheese 
of  Cythnus,  according  to  Stephanus  and  Julius 
Pollux,  was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the 
ancients.  The  island  is  now  called  Thermia.] 
It  was  also  called  Ofihiussa  and  Dry  opts.'] 

CytinEum,  one  of  the  four  cities  called 
Tetrapolis,  in  Doris.  Strab.  9. — Thucyd-  1, 
c.  107. 

Cytorus,  [a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
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coast,  oetween  the  promontory  Carambis  and 
Amastris.  It  is  thought  to  hare  .been  found¬ 
ed  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  According  to 
Strabo  it  had  been  a  port  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sinope.  In  its  vicinity  was  a  mountain  which 
if  produced  a  beautifully -veined  species  of  box- 
tree.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
bv  Cytor,  son  of  Phrvxus.  It  is  now  Kitroe.~\ 
Catiill.  4,  v.  1 3. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  31 1 . — Strab. 
il — Virg.  G.  2,  v.  437. 

CyzIcum,  or  Cyzicus,  an  island  of  the 
Propontis,  about  530  stadia  in  circumference, 
with  a  town  called  Cyzicus.  Alexander  join¬ 
ed  it  to  the  continent  by  two  br'dges,  and  from 
ifjthat  time  it  was  called  a  peninsula.  [Strabo 
and  Pliny  both  make  it  to  have  been  an  island 
until  Alexander’s  time.  Scylax, however. states 
that  it  was  always  a  peninsula,  and  that  the 
city  was  built  at  its  neck.  His  authority  is 
considered  conclusive  by  Mannert,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  may, after  the  time 
of  Scylax,  have  separated  it  from  the  main 
land  by  a  canal  or  ditch,  for  the  purposes  of 
security.  It  is  a  peninsula  at  the  present  day. 
It  was  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  and  call¬ 
ed  by  Floras,  the  Borne  of  Asia.  The  an¬ 
cient  coins  of  the  place, called  Kt cTTaTJgef, 
were  so  beautifully  executed  that  it  was  deem¬ 
ed  a  miracle  of  art.  The  inhabitants  of  Cy¬ 
zicus  laid  claim  to  a  very  high  antiquity  for 
their  city,  and  pretended  that  it  was  given  by 
Jupiter  to  Proserpine  for  her  dowry,  on  which 
account  they  worshipped  her  as  their  chief 
deity  ]  It  had  two  harbours,  called  Panormus 
and  Chvtus,  the  first  natural,  and  the  other 
artificial.  It  was  besieged  by  Mithridates, 
and  relieved  by  Lucullus.  Flor-  3,  c.  5. — Plin. 
5,  c.  32. —  Diod.  18. 


Cyzicus,  a  son  of  CEneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  He  hospitably  received 
the  Argonauts,  in  their  expedition  against 
Colchis.  Al  ter  their  departure  from  the  court 
of  Cyzicus,  they  were  driven  back  in  the  night, 
by  a  storm,  upon  the  coast  ;  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  seeing  such  an  unexpected  number  of 
men,  furiously  attacked  them,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  Pelasgi,  their  ancient  enemies. 
In  this  nocturnal  engagement,  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  Cyzicus  perished  by 
the  hand  of  Jason  himself,  who  honoured  him 
with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  raised  a  stately 
monument  over  his  grave.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 
— Place. — Apollon. —  Orpheus . 
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DAiE,  Dah.e,  or  Dai,  now  the  /Az/i/sYarc, 'incursions, they  were  accustomed  to  make  in- 
a  people  of  Scythia, who  dwelt  on  the  [south-,to  the  countries  south  of  Hyrcania,]  Sil.  13, 
eastern  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  v.  764. — Lucan.  7,  v.  429. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
province  of  Hyrcania.  They  seem  to  have  728. 

"  '  [Dacia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bound¬ 

ed  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  which  sepa¬ 
rated  it  from  Mcesia,  on  the  north  by  Sarma- 
tia,  on  the  east  by  the  Tyras  and  Pontus 
Euxinus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Jazvge? 
221 


been  a  roving  nomadic  tribe.  Virgil  styles 
them  indomiti ,  and  Servius,  in  commenting  on 
the  passage  of  the  poet  where  the  term  occurs, 
states  that  they  extended  to  the  northern  part 
of  Persia,  He  must  allude  evidently  to  the 
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Metanastx.  It  corresponded  nearly  to  Va-  lot.  Here  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  wood 
lachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,^  that  part  cemented  together  like  stones  was  erected’ 
of  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Ti-  and  upon  it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of 
biscus  or  Teins,  one  of  the  northern  branches  combustible  materials.  Afterwards  a  bull  was 
of  the  Danube.  In  D.  105,  Trajan,  after  a  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 


. ,  ,  : -  ,  Y  T’ - r  r,  T  ,  JUFRCI>  unu  ail  ox  or  neiterto 

war  of  15  years,  added  this  country  to  the  Juno,  bv  every  one  of  the  cities  of  Bceotia  and 
Roman  empire.  He  erected  a  stately  bridge .  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended.  The 


- ""  Vj'  V  opo-  w  1  j  r  V-V1 - T  '  opuiwn  tnai  aitenaea.  lhe 

over  the  Danube.  332o  English  feet  in  length,  [poorest  citizens  offered  small  cattle*  and  all 
but  this  his  successor  Aurelian  destroyed. : these  oblations  together  with  the  Dxdala 

TT  ip  m  rvt  i  i'o  in  n  m  nfi*  flue  ic  crn/1  In  Vi  p  i  m  V»nn»x  el. _  .  l  .  1 


-  •  .  ,  r  -  .  .  ”  -i  —  i  wun  me  uxaaia, 

His  motive  in  doing  this,  is  said  to  have  been  were  thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on 
the  fear  lest  the  barbarians  would  find  it  anjfire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes  They  ori- 


-  -  r  t  ™  uuwu  m  asnes.  i  ney  ori- 

easv  passage  to  the  countries  south  of  the  gmated  m  this:  When  Juno  after  a  quarrel 
Danube  ;  for  he  had  by  a  treaty  abandoned  to!  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Eubxa  and  re 

thp  flip  T^nnci  nf  r rnion  tV»Ic  nn  fnen/l  4-~ _ »- . .  •  l  • 


the  Goths  the  Dacia  of  Trajan.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  he  named  the  province  south  of  the 
Danube  to  which  his  forces  were  withdrawn, 
Dacia  Aureliani.  vid.  Mcesia.  There  was 
afterwards  distinguished  in  Dacia,  the  part 


fused  to  return  to  his  bed,  the  god.  anxious 
for  her  return,  went  to  consult  Cithxron  king 
of  Platxa,  to  find  some  effectual  measure  to 
break  her  obstinacy.  Cithxron  advised  him 
to  dress  a  statue  in  woman’s  apparel,  and 


-  -  —  --  -  o  --  •  in  womans  apparel,  ana 

bordering  on  the  Danube,  and  called  Ripensis, ■  carry  it  in  a  chariot,  and  publicly  to  report  it 
and  that  which  was  sequestered  in  the  inte-  was  Platxa,  the  daughter  of  Asopus  whom 
nor  country  under  the  name  ofMediterranea.  [he  was  going  to  marry.  The  advice  ’was  fol- 
This  last  wasprobably  the  same  with  what  was  [lowed,  and  Juno,  informed  of  her  husband’s 
more  anciently  termed  Dardania.  Accord- [future  marriage,  repaired  in  haste  to  meet 
ing  to  Strabo,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^eastern  the  chariot,  and  was  easily  united  to  him. 


part  of  Dacia  were  called  Getx,  with  whom 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  to  have 
been  better  acquainted  than  with  the  Daci. 
From  Dacus  comes  Davusthe  common  name 
of  slaves  in  Greek  and  Reman  plays.  Geta 
was  used  in  the  same  sense.] 

Dactyli,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  some  derive  fronufnnruhoc Jingr, 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as 
the  fingers  of  the  hand.  Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

D/EDAla,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia, 
where  Dxdalus  was  buried  according  to  Pliny 
5,  c.  27. - A  name  given  to  Circe,  from  her 
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being  cunning,  (JWa* cc),  and  like  Dxdalus, 
addicted  to  deceit  and  artifice  Vtrg.  JEn 

7.  v.  282. - Two  festivals  in  Bceotia.  One 

of  these  was  observed  at  Alalcomenos  by  the 
Platxans,  in  a  large-  grove,  where  they  ex¬ 
posed,  in  the  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh, 
and  carefully  observed  whither  the  crows 
that  came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  their 
flight.  All  the  trees  upon  which  any  of  these 
birds  alighted,  were  immediately  cut  down, 
and  with  them  statues  were  made,  called 
Dcdala,  in  honour  of  Dxdalus.  The  other 
festival  was  of  a  more  solemn  kind.  It  was 
celebrated  every  sixty  years  by  all  the  cities 
of  Bceotia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  intermis¬ 
sion  of  the  smaller  festivals,  for  that  number 
of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Platxans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Dxdala.  were 
distributed  by  lot  among  the  Platxans,  Leba- 
dxans,  CoroneanSjOrchomenians,  Thespians, 
Thebans,  Fanagrxans,  and  Chxroneans,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  effected  a  reconciliation  among 
the  P'atxans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled 
from  exiie,  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was 
restored  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater. 
During  this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of 
a  bridemaid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was 
dressed  in  female  garments,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas.  This  procession  was  attended 
to  the  top  of  mount  Cithxron,  by  many  of  tire 
Boeotians,  who  had  places  assigned  them  by 


when  she  discovered  the  artful  measures  he 
made  use  of  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Paman. 
is?  Plut. 

DjedAlus,  an  Athenian,  son  ofEpaulamus, 
descended  from  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  level, 
and  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and 
the  sails  oi  ships.  He  made  statues,  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  life.  Talus,  his  sister’s  son,  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  his  inventions ;  and  therefore,  from  envy, 
he  threw  him  down  from  a  window  and  kill¬ 
ed  him.  After  the  murder  of  this  yrouth,  Dx- 
dalus,  with  his  son  Icarus, fled  from  Athens  to 
Crete,  where  Minos,  king  of  the  country,  gave 
him  a  cordial  reception.  Dxdalus  made  a 
famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pa- 
siphx,  the  queen,  to  gratify  her  unnatural 
p..ssion  for  a  bull.  For  this  action,  Dxdalus 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Minos,  who  order¬ 
ed  him  to  be  confined  in  the  labyrinth  which 
he  had  constructed.  Here  he  made  himself 
wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully 
fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  to  that  of  his  son, 
who  was  the  companion  of  his  confinement. 

I  hey  took  their  flight  in  the  air  from  Crete  ; 
but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  on 
the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight  was  too  high, 
and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean,  which 
irom  him  has  been  called  the  Icarian  sea. 

1  he  father,  by  a  proper  management  of  his 
wings,  alighted  at  Cmnx,  where  he  built  a 
temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his 
course  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  receiv¬ 
ed  by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country.  He  left  many  monuments  of  his  in¬ 
genuity  in  Sicily,  which  still  existed  in  the  age 
of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  was  despatched  by 
Cocalus,  who  was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Mi¬ 
nos,  who  had  declared  war  against  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  given  an  asylum  to  Dxdalus. 
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The  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  with  wings 
j  is  explained,  by  observing  that  he  was  theiii- 
jventor  of  sails,  which  in  his  age  might  pass  at 
,a  distance  for  wings.  Paus.  1,  7  and  9. — 
rJDiod.  4. —  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  3. —  Herod.  4. 
Dp  Art.  Am.  2.  Trist.  3,  el.  4. — Hu  gin.  fab. 
-40. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  14. — Ahollod.  3,  c.  1,  See. 
; — Herodot.  7, c.  170.— There  were  two  sta- 
‘  tuaries  of  the  same  name,  one  of  Sicvon,  son 
[of  Patroclus,  the  other  a  native  of  Bithynia. 
Paus.  7,  c.  14. — Arrian. 

I ,  Daemon,  a  kind  of  spirit,  which,  as  the  an¬ 
cients  supposed,  presided  over  the  actions  of 
mankind,  gave  them  their  private  counsels, 
and  carefully  watched  over  their  most  secret 
jintentions.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
maintained  that  every  man  had  two  of  these 
Daemons  ;  the  one  bad,  and  the  other  good. 
These  Daemons  had  the  power  of  changing 
themselves  into  whatever  they  pleased,  and 
of  assuming  whatever  shapes  were  most  sub¬ 
servient  to  their  intentions.  At  the  moment 
of  death,  the  Daemon  delivered  up  to  judgment 
the  person  with  whose  care  he  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  ;  and  according  to  the  evidence  he  de¬ 
livered,  sentence  was  passed  over  the  body. 
The  Daemon  of  Sociates  is  famous  in  history. 
That  great  philosopher  asserted  that  the  ge¬ 
nius  informed  him  when  any  of  his  friends  was 
going  to  engage  in  some  unfortunate  enterprise, 
and  stopped  him  from  the  commission  of  all 
crimes  and  impiety.  The  Genii  or  Daemons, 
though  at  first  reckoned  only  as  the  subordi¬ 
nate  ministers  of  the  superior  deities,  received 
divine  honour  in  length  of  time,  and  we  find 
altars  and  statues  erected  to  a  Genio  loci,  Ge- 

nio  Augusti,  Junonibus,  8c c.  Cic.  Tusc.  1 _ 

Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr. 

Dah^,.  vid.  Daae. 

Daides,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was 
in  commemoration  of  Latona’s  labour ;  the 
second  in  memory  of  Apollo’s  birth  ;  and  the 
third  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirius, 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were 
always  carried  at  the  celebration ;  whence  the 
name. 

Dalbiatius,  one  of  the  Cxsars,  in  the  age 
of  Constantine,  who  died  A.  D.  337. 

DalbiatIa,  a  part  of  Illyricum,  at  the  east 
of  the  Adriatic.  [Dalmatia  was  separated 
from  Liburnia, the  remaining  part  of  Illyricum, 
to  the  south-east  of  which  it  lay,  by  the  river 
Titius.  Its  modern  name  is  Delmatia,  from 
its  ancient  capital  Delmium  or  Delminium, 
which  tae  Romans  took  and  destroyed  A,  U. 
C.  597.  Dalmatia,  according  to  ancient  tra¬ 
dition,  abounded  with  gold,  and  Martial  in  one 
of  his  epigrams  calls  it  the  land  which  pro¬ 
duced  gold.]  Horat.  2,  od.  1,  v.  16. — Lam- 
prid.  in  Commod .  8 Strab.  7. — Ptol.  2. 

Dabiagetus,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  in¬ 
quired  of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to 
marry  ;  and  received  for  answer,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.  He  appli¬ 
ed  to  Aristomenes  and  obtained  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  B.  C.  679.  Paus  A,  c.  24. 

Damascene,  a  part  of  Syria  near  mount 
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Libanus.  [It  derived  its  name  from  Damas¬ 
cus,  which  was  situate  in  it.] 

Dabiascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who 
wrote  a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isi- 
dorus,  and  four  books  on  extraordinary  events, 
in  the  age  of  Justinian.  His  works,  which  are 
now  lost,  were  greatly  esteemed,  according  to 
Photius. 

Dabiascus,  a  rich  and  ancient  city  of  Da¬ 
mascene  in  Syria,  [beautifully  situated  in  a 
valley  still  called  Gouteh  Demesk,  or  the  or¬ 
chard  of  Damascus,  and  watered  by  a  river 
called  by  the  Greeks  Bardine  or  Chrysorrho- 
as,  the  golden  stream,  now  Baradi.  The 
Syriac  name  of  the  stream  was  Parphar.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Uz,  the 
eldest  son  of  Aram.  However  this  may  be, 
it  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
being.  Damascus  was  seized  by  the  Romans 
in  the  war  of  Pompey  with  Tigranes,  B.  C 
65,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until  tak¬ 
en  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  634.  It  is  now 
the  capital  of  a  Pachalic.  The  Arabs  call  it  El- 
Sham.  and  the  oriental  name  of  Demesk  is 
known  only  to  geographers.]  Lucan.  3,  v. 

'  15. — Justin.  36,  c.2. — Mela,  1,  c.  11. 

Dabiasippus,  a  merchant  of  old  seals  and 
vessels,  who,  after  losing  his  all  in  unfortunate 
schemes  in  commerce,  assumed  the  name  and 
habit  of  a  stoic  philosopher.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  3. 

Dabinii,  [one  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Scot¬ 
land,  whose  country  answered  to  the  modern 
Clydesdale,  Renfrew,  Lenox ,  and  Stirling.  ] 

Dabinobiii  [or  Dubinonii,  a  people  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  whose  country  answered  to  the  modern 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  As  the  several 
tribes  of  the  Damnonii  submitted  without 
much  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  never 
joined  in  any  revolt  against  them,  their  con¬ 
querors  were  under  no  necessity  of  building 
many  forts,  or  keeping  many  garrisons  in 
their  country.  Hence  it  happens  that  few 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here,  and 
that  the  name  of  this  people  is  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Roman  writers.] 

Da  bio,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by- 
order  of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpe¬ 
tual  celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her 
example.  Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrusted 
her  with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and 
gave  her  the  unlimited  care  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  under  the  promise  that  she  never  would 
part  with  them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his 
injunctions  ;  and  though  in  the  extremest  po¬ 
verty,  she  refused  to  obtain  money  by  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  her  father’s  commands.  Laert.  in 
Pijthag. 

Dabiocles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Diony¬ 
sius  the  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  wealth,  and  pronounced  nim  the  happi¬ 
est  man  on  earth.  Dionysius  prevailed  upon 
him  to  undertake  for  a  while  the  charge  of 
royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happiness 
which  a  sovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upon 
the  wealth  and  splendour  that  surrounded 
him,  he  perceived  a  sword  hanging  over  his 
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head  by  a  horse  hair.  This  so  terrified  him 
that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanished  at  once, 
and  he  begged  Dionysius  to  remove  him  from 
a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to  such  fears 
and  dangers.  Cic.  in  Tuscul.  5,  c.  21. 

Damon,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Athens,  in¬ 
timate  with  Pericles,  and  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  government  and  fondness  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  He  was  banished  for  his  intrigues 
about  430  years  before  Christ.  C.  JVep.  15, 

c.  2 — PLut.  in  Pericl. - A  Pythagorean  phi 

losopher,  very  intimate  withPythia-.  When 
he  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  Dionysi¬ 
us,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave  to  go 
and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise  of 
returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution.  Pythias  pledged  himself  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on 
Damon,  should  he  not  return  in  time,  and  he 
consequently  delivered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  moment, and  Dionysius  was  so  struck 
with  the  fidelity  of  those  two  friends,  that  he 
remitted  the  punishment,  and  entreated  them 
to  permit  him  to  share  their  friendship,  and 
enjoy  their  confidence.  Val-  Max.  4,  c.  7. 

Damophila,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where 
the  younger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught 
the  various  powers  of  music  and  poetry.  Phi- 
l  ostr. 

Dana,  a  large  town  of  Cappadocia.  [D’An- 
ville  makes  it  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Tyana,  an  opinion  which  is  ably  refuted  by 
Mannert,  who  maintains  that  it  lay  more  to 
the  south-east,  and  coincides  with  the  Tana- 
daris  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  mentioned  in  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  Anabasis  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cilician  Gates.  The  position  of  Tyana  on 
Mannert’s  chart  is  north  of  the  Cilician  pass ; 
in  D’Anville  it  is  to  the  north  east.] 

DXnXE,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius  king  of 
Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined  in  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been 
told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter’s  son 
would  put  him  to  death.  His  endeavours  to 
prevent  Danae  from  becoming  a  mother 
proved  fruitless  ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  ena¬ 
moured  of  her,  introduced  himself  to  her  bed, 
by  changing  himself  into  a  golden  shower. 
From  his  embraces  Danae  had  a  son,  with 
whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea  by  her  fa¬ 
ther.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which  car¬ 
ried  her  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
where  she  was  saved  by  some  fishermen,  and 
carried  to  Polydectes  king  of  the  place,  whose 
brother,  called  Dvctis,  educated  the  child, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mo¬ 
ther.  Polydectes  fell  in  love  with  her;  but  as 
he  was  afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wished 
Medusa’s  head  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which 
he  was  going  to  celebrate  with  Hippodamia, 
the  daughter  of  Oinomaus.  When  Perseus 
had  victoriously  finished  his  expedition,  he 
retired  t,o  Argos  with  Danae,  to  the  house 
224 
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of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inadvertently  killed, 
Some  suppose  that  it  wasPrcetus  the  brother 
of  Acrisius,  who  introduced  himself  to  Danae 
in  the  brazen  tower ;  and  instead  of  a  golden 
shower,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  keepers 
of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her  se¬ 
ducer.  Virgil  mentions  that  she  came  to  Ita¬ 
ly  with  some  fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that  she 
founded  a  city  called  Ardea.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
v.  611.  Art.  Am.  3.  v.  415.  Amor.  2,  el.  19, 

v.  2 7 _ Horat.  3,  od.  16. —  Homer.  II.  14,  v. 

319. — dpollod.  2,  c.  2  and  4. — Stat.  Theb.  1, 
v.  255 —  Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  v.  410. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks, 
from  Danaus  their  king.  Virg.  and  Ovid, 
passim. 

Danaides,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus 
king  of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  iEgyptus 
came  from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  sons,  they 
were  promised  in  marriage  to  their  cousins ; 
but  before  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials, Da¬ 
naus  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
sons-in-law, made  his  daughters  solemnly  pro¬ 
mise  that  they  would  destroy  their  husbands. 
They  were  provided  with  daggers  by  their 
father,  and  all,  except  Hypermnestra,  stained 
their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  cousins,  the 
first  night  of  their  nuptials  ;  and  as  a  pledge 
of  their  obedience  to  their  father’s  injunctions, 
they  presented  him  each  with  the  head  of 
the  murdered  sons  of  Algyptus.  Hyperm¬ 
nestra  was  summoned  to  appear  before  her 
father,  and  answer  for  her  disobedience  in 
suffering  her  husband,  Lynceus,  to  escape: 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  declar¬ 
ed  her  innocent,  and  in  consequence  of  her 
honourable  acquittal,  she  dedicated  a  temple 
to  the  goddess  Persuasion.  The  sisters  were 
purified  of  this  murder  by  Mercury  and 
Minerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  in 
hell,  and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  wa¬ 
ter  a  vessel  full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water 
ran  out  as  soon  as  poured  into  it,  and 
therefore  their  labour  was  infinite,  and  their 
punishment  eternal.  [Eusebius  and  some 
others  suggest,  that  what  had  given  rise 
to  this  fiction  was,  that  they  had  labour¬ 
ed  in  digging  wells  in  Argos,  where  some  of 
them  had  been  continually  drawing  water  by 
pumps,  which  is  a  painful  exercise:  whence 
those  who  were  condemned  to  this  labour 
took  occasion  to  say,  that  the  gods,  to  punish 
these  princesses,  had  sentenced  them  in  hell 
to  fill  a  vessel  full  of  holes.]  The  names  of 
the  Danaides.  and  their  husbands,  were  as 
follows,  according  to  Apollodorus :  Amymone 
married  Enceladus  ;  Automate,  Busiris ; 
Agave,  Lycus;  Scea,  Dayphron  ;  Hippoda¬ 
mia,  lster  ;  Rhodia,  Chalcedon  ;  Calyce,  an¬ 
other  Lynceus ;  Gorgophone,  Proteus;  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Agenor ;  Asteria,  Chactus  ;  Glauce, 
Aleis ;  Hippodamia,  Dyacorytes ;  Hippome- 
(iusa,  Alcmeuon  ;  Gorge,  Hippothous  ;  Iphi 
medusa,  Euchenor ;  Rhode,  Hippolitus ; 
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Rirea,  Agoptolemus  ;  Cercestis,  Dorion  ; 
Pharte,  Eurydamas ;  Mnestra,  iEgius ; 
Evippe,  Arigius  ;  Anaxibia,  Archelaus  ;  Ne- 

10,  Melachus  ;  Clite,  Clitus  ;  Stenele,  Stene- 
lus;  Chrysippe,  Chrysippus  ;  Autonoe,  Eu- 
rylochus ;  Theano,  Phantes;  Electra,  Pe- 
risthenes  ;  Eurydice,  Dryas  ;  Glaucippe, 
Potamon ;  Autholea,  Cisseus  ;  Cleodora,  Lix- 
us ;  Evippe,  Imbrps;  Erata,  Bromius ; 
Stygne,  Polyctor  ;  Bryce,  Chtonius  ;  Actea, 
Periphas;  Podarce,  (Eneus;  Dioxippe,  jEgyp- 
tus  ;  Adyte,  Menalces  ;  Ocipete,  Lampus  ; 
Pilarge,  Idmon  ;  Hippodice,  Idas  ;  Adiante, 
Daiphron  ;  Callidia,  Pandion  ;  (Erne,  Arbe- 
lus  ;  Celeno,  Hixbius ;  Hyperia,  Hippoco- 
l'istes.  The  heads  of  the  sons  of  ASgyptus, 
were  buried  at  Argos;  but  their  bodies  were 
left  at  Lerna,  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  Apollocl.  2,  c.  1. — Horat.  3,  od. 

11.  — Strab.  8. — Pans.  2,  c.  16. — Hugin.  fab. 
168,  &c. 

DanapEp.is,  [another  name  for  the  Bo- 
rysthenes,  first  mentioned  in  an  anonymous 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  is  now  the 
Dniefier.  The  Dnieper  rises  in  the  Valdui 
bills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Duna,  and  after 
a  winding  course  of  about  600  miles,  falls  into 
the  Black  sea,  a  little  to  the  east  of  tne  Dnies¬ 
ter.  A  little  above  its  mouth  the  river  wi¬ 
dens  into  a  kind  of  lake  or  marsh,  called  Li¬ 
man,  into  which  the  Bog,  the  ancient  Hypa- 
nis  or  Bogus,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Dnieper,  discharges  itself.] 

[Danastus,  another  name  of  the  Tyrasor 
Dniester.  It  is  called  Danastus  by  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  Danastrus  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  {de  administr.  Imjierio,  c. 
8.)  and  Danaslu  by  Jornandes.  The  Dniester 
rises  from  a  lake  amid  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains  in  Austrian  Gallicia,  and  empties  into 
the  Black  Sea,  after  a  course  ef  about  600 
miles.] 

DanXus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe, 
who,  after  his  father’s  death,  reigned  conjoint¬ 
ly  with  his  brother  /Egypt us  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Some  timeafter,  a  difference  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with 
his  fifty  daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement. 
He  visited  Rhodes,  where  he  consecrated  a 
statue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  safe  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  was  hospita¬ 
bly  received  by  Gelanor,  king  of  Argos.  Ge- 
lanor  had  lately  ascended  the  throne,  and  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with 
dissensions  with  his  subjects.  Danaus  took 
advantage  of  Gelanor’s  unpopularity,  and 
obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  crown.  In  Gela¬ 
nor,  the  race  of  the  Inachidee  was  extinguish¬ 
ed,  and  the  Belides  began  to  reign  at  Argos  in 
Danaus.  Some  authors  say,  that  Gelanor  vo 
luntarily  resigned  the  crown  to  Danaus  on  a’c- 
count'of  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had  dried 
up  all  the  waters  of  Argolis,  to  punish  the 
impiety  of  Inachus.  The  success  of  Danaus 
invited  the  fifty  sons  of  /Egyptus  to  embark 
for  Greece.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
their  uncle,  who,  either  apprehensive  of  their 
number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which! 
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threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  sons- in-law, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  they  were 
promised  in  marriage,  to  murder  them  the 
first  night  of  their  nuptials.  His  fatal  orders 
were  executed,  but  Hypermnestra  alone 
spared  the  life  of  Lynceus.  (yid,  Danaides,) 
Danaus,  at  first,  persecuted  Lynceus  with  un¬ 
remitted  fury,  but  he  was  afterwards  recon¬ 
ciled  to  him,  and  he  acknowledged  him  for 
his  son-in-law  and  successor,  after  a  reign  of 
50  years.  He  died  about  1425  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  after  death  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  splendid  monument  in  the  town 
of  Argos,  which  still  existed  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  According  to  fEschylus,  Danaus 
left  Egypt,  not  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters  with  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
a  connexion  which  he  deemed  unlawful  and 
impious.  The  ship  in  which  Danaus  came  to 
Greece  was  called,  Armais,  and  was  the  first 
that  had  ever  appeared  there.  It  is  said  that 
the  use  of  pumps  was  first  introduced  into 
Greece  by  Danaus.  Apollod.  2,  c  1. — Pans. 
2,  c.  19. — Hygin.  fab.  168,  &c. — Herodot.  2, 
c.  91,  8tc.  7,  c.  4. 

Danubics,  [the  largest  river  of  Europe 
except  the  Kha  or  Volga,  and  called  in  Ger¬ 
man  the  Donau,  by  us  the  Danube.  Strabo 
and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  Mons 
Abnoba,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Black  forest. 
According  to  modern  accounts  it  has  its 
source  near  the  small  town  of  Donrieschmgen , 
in  the  court  yard  of  the  palace  of  the  princes 
of  Furstenberg  in  Suabia.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  rivers  which  run  from  West  to  East,  tra¬ 
versing  Austria,  Hungary,  and  part  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  Europe,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
1620  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  of 
irregular  width,  being  sometimes  confined  be¬ 
tween  rocks  and  mountains,  at  other  times  so 
wide  that  it  almost  resembles  a  sea,  and  again 
broken  and  divided  into  small  streams  by  nu¬ 
merous  islands.  It  receives  60  navigable  ri¬ 
vers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  CEnus  or  Inn  ; 
and  120  smaller  streams.  It  is  always  vellow 
with  mud,  and  its  sands  are  every  where  au¬ 
riferous.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea0 
it  is  shallow,  its  waters  are  spread  over  an 
immense  surface,  and  lie  stagnating  among 
an  infinity  of  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
The  current  of  the  river  communicates  a 
whitish  colour  to  the  sea,  and  gives  a  fresh¬ 
ness  to  it  for  nearly  9  leagues,  and  within  one 
league  renders  it  fit  for  use.  Pomponius  Me¬ 
la  says  it  had  as  many  mouths  as  the  Nile,  of 
which  three  were  small  and  four  navigable. 
Only  two  now  remain,  which  can  scarcely  be 
entered  by  ships  of  considerable  size  or  bu  rthen, 
the  rest  being  choked  up.  The  ancients  gave 
the  name  of  Ister  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 
river  after  its  junction  with  the  Savus  or  Save. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  very  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  the 
stream.  It  was  for  a  long  period  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  this 
quarter.  This  river  was  an  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  the  . Scythians.  The  river-god  is  re¬ 
presented  on  a  medal  of  Trajan,  but  the  fines* 
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figure  ot  him  is  on  the  column  of  that  emper¬ 
or  at  Rome.]  Dionys.  Perieg _ Herodot.  2, 

c.  33, 1. 4,  c.  48,  &c. — Strab.  4. — Flirt  4,  c. 
12. — Ammian .  23. 

Daphne,  a  town  of  Egypt,  16  miles  from 
Pelusium,  [on  the  route  from  Memphis,  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,]  Herodot.  2,  c.  30- 

Daphne,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo, 
proud  of  his  late  conquest  over  the  serpent 
Python,  had  disputed  the  power  of  his  darts. 
Daphne  heard  with  horror  the  addresses  of 
the  god,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  herself 
from  his  importunities  by  flight.  Apollo  pur¬ 
sued  her ;  and  Daphne,  fearful  of  being 
caught,  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  into  a  laurel.  Apollo  crown¬ 
ed  his  head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and 
for  ever  ordered  that  the  tree  should  be  sa¬ 
cred  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that  Daphne 
was  admired  by  Leucippus,  son  of  CEnomaus 
king  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  her  company,  dis¬ 
guised  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in  the  woods, 
in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus  gained 
Daphne’s  esteem  and  love  ;  but  Apollo,  who 
was  his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex,  and 
Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  452,  &c.  Parthcn. 

Erotic,  c.  15. — Paus  8,  c.  20. - A  daughter 

of  Tiresias,  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Manto. 
She  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo 
by  the  Epigoni,  or  according  toothers,  by  the 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expres¬ 
sions,  when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her  ora¬ 
cles  were  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  has  introduced 
much  of  her  poetry  in  his  compositions.  Di¬ 
ed.  4. — Paus.  10,  c.  5. - A  famous  grove 

near  Antioch,  consecrated  to  voluptuousness 
and  luxury. 

DXphnEphorIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the 
Boeotians.  It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an 
olive  bough  with  garlands  of  laurel  and  other 
flowers,  and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe, 
on  which  were  suspended  smaller  ones.  In 
the  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns, 
and  a  globe  of  inferior  size,  and  the  bottom 
was  adorned  with  a  saffron- coloured  garment. 
The  globe  on  the  top  represented  the  sun,  or 
Apollo ;  that  in  the  middle  was  an  emblem  of 
the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the  stars.  The 
crowns,  which  were  365in  number,  represent¬ 
ed  the  sun’s  annual  revolutions.  This  bough 
was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose 
parents  were  both  living.  The  youth  was 
dressed  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to 
the  ground,  his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevel¬ 
led,  his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown, 
and  he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  Ifihicra- 
lidcc ,  from  Iphicrates  an  Athenian  who  first 
invented  them.  He  was  called 
hmr el-bearer,  and  at  that  time  he  executed 
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the  office  of  priest  of  Apollo.  He  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  one  of  his  nearest  relations,  bearing 
a  rod  adorned  with  garlands,  and  behind  him 
followed  a  train  of  virgins  with  branches  ir 
their  hands.  In  this  order  the  procession  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  sur- 
named  Ismenius,  where  supplicatory  hymns 
were  sung  to  the  god. — This  festival  owed 
its  origin  to'the  following  circumstance:  when 
an  oracle  advised  the  iEtolians,  who  inhabit¬ 
ed  Arne  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  aban¬ 
don  their  ancient  possessions,  and  go  in  quest 
of  a  settlement,  they  invaded  the  Theban  ter¬ 
ritories,  which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.  As  the  celebration  ol 
Apollo’s  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  whe 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostili¬ 
ties,  and,  according  to  custom,  cut  down  lau¬ 
rel  boughs  from  mount  Helicon,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Melas,  and  walk¬ 
ed  in  procession  in  honour  of  the  divinity. 
The  day  that  this  solemnity  was  observed, 
Polemates,  the  general  of  the  Boeotian  army, 
saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that  presented  him: 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Boeotians  to  offer  solemn  prayers 
to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with  laurel 
boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year.  Three 
days  after  this  dream,  the  Boeotian  general 
made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  this 
blow  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  Pole- 
mates  immediately  instituted  a  novennial  fes¬ 
tival  to  the  god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron 
of  the  Boeotians.  Paus.  Bcsotic.  &c. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of 
Mercury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing 
and  play  upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspir¬ 
ed  him  with  the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  pastoral 
poetry,  in  which  his  successor  Theocritus  so 
happily  excelled.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting ;  and  at  his  death,  five  of  his  dogs, 
from  their  attachment  to  him,  refused  all  ali¬ 
ments,  and  pined  away.  From  the  celebrity 
of  this  shepherd,  the  name  of  Dafihnis  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  poets,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  express  a  person  fond  of  rural 
employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  innocence 
which  accompanies  the  tending  of  flocks. 
JElian.  V.  H  10,  c.  18.- — Died  4. 

Daphnus,  [a  part  of  the  canal  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  the 

city  and  40  from  the  Euxine  sea. - A  town 

of  the  Locrii  Opunti,  situate  on  the  sea-coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,: 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri 
Into  this  river  the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown 
after  his  murder,  vicl.  Hesiodus.] 

DarAba,  [a  town  of  Ethiopia,  placed  by 
Strabo  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest  of  Cu- 
mania,  .and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  be¬ 
longing  to  the  people  called  Elephantophagi.] 

Darantasia,  a  town  of  Bclgic  Gaul,  call¬ 
ed  also  Forum  C/audii,  and  now  Monstier. 

DardanIa,  [a  district  of  Troas  in  the 
north,  called  so  from  its  inhabitants  the  Par- 
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dam.  These  derived  their  name  from  Dar- 
jdanus,  wlio  built  here  the  city  Dardania. 
3  This  district  extended  on  the  coast  from  Aby- 
,dos  to  the  promontory  Rhateum,  and  inland 

to  the  sources  of  the  Granicus. - A  country 

.  of  Illyria  in  Dalmatia,  the  capital  of  which 

>  bore  the  same  name. - —A  name  given  to  a 

^region  north  of  Macedonia,  called  afterwards 
,Dacia  Mediterranea.  vid.  Dacia.] 

DardAnIdes,  a  name  given  to  /Eneas,  as 
idescended  from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in 
-the  plural  number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan 
women.  Virg.  JEn. 

[DardXnis,  a  promontory  of  Troas  on 
j(  which  was  situate  the  city  of  Dardanus.  It 
,is  now  called  Cafie  Berbieri ,  or  Kefios  Burun. 
.The  Hellespont  here  begins  to  contract  itself.] 

[DardAnus,  a  city  of  Troas,  on  the  pro 
,moutory  Dardanis.  It  lay  at  the  distance  of 
70  stadia  from  Rha'teum  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  town  of  Abydos.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Dardanus  and  named 
after  him.  The  city  nolonger  exists,  but  the 
pame  is  supposed  to  have  been  communicated 
,  to  the  Dardanelles  or  ancient  Hellespont.  In 
this  city  Mithridates  and  Sylla  concluded 
peace.] 

=  DardAnus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra, 
i  Who  killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the 
^kingdom  of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  re¬ 
puted  father  Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace, 
.and  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  married 
.Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  king  of  Teu- 
rcria.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  62  years. 
Tie  built  the  city  of  Dardania,  and  was  reck- 
.oned  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
jHe  was  succeeded  by  Erich thonius.  Accord¬ 
ring  to  some,  Corybas,  his  nephew,  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced 
[the  worship  of  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his 
jsubjects  to  worship  Minerva;  and  he  gave 
(,them  twostatues  of  the  goddess,  one  of  which 
jis  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 

.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  167. — Paus.  7,  c.  4. — Hygin. 
;fab.  155  and  275  —  dhollod.3. — Homer.  II.  20. 

,  Dares,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the 
jTrojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This 
jhistory  was  extant  in  the  age  of  iElian ;  the 
Tatin  translation,  now  ext3nt,  is  universally 
believed  to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed 
by  some  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  [The  best  edi¬ 
tion  is  that  by  Madame  Dacier  in  Usum  Del- 
phini.  Paris.  1680.  4to.  This  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  rare,  and  its  place  is  usually  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  re-print,  edited  by  Perizonius,  Amst. 

1702.  4to.]  Homer.  It.  5,  v.  10  and  27. - 

One  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas,  descended 
from  Amycus,  and  celebrated  as  a  pugilist 
at  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Hector, 
where  he  killed  Bates.  He  was  killed  by  T ur- 
nus  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  369,  1.  12,  v.  36  . 

Darius,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  conspired  with  six  other 
noblemen  to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped 
the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Cam- 
bvses.  On  the  murder  of  the  usurper,  the 
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seven  conspirators  universally  agreed,  that  he 
whose  horse  neighed  first  should  be  appointed 
king.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the 
groom  of  Darius  previously  led  his  master’s 
horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place  near  which  the 
seven  noblemen  were  to  pass.  On  the  mor¬ 
row  before  sun-rise,  when  they  proceeded  [to 
the  appointed  place,  after  riding  up  and  down 
they  came  at  length  to  the  spot  whither  the 
horse  had  been  led  the  preceding  evening,] 
the  horse  recollecting  the  mare,  suddenly 
neighed  ;  and  qt  the  same  time  a  clap  of 
thunder  was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation  of 
the  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a 
resolution  was  made  among  them,  that  the 
king’s  wives  should  be  taken  from  no  other 
family  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  admitted  into  the  king’s  pre¬ 
sence  without  previous  introduction.  Darius 
was  29  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  activity  and  military  accomplishments. 
He  besieged  Babylon  ;  which  he  took  after  a 
siege  of  20  months,  by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus, 
From  thence  he  marched  against  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  and  in  his  way  conquered  Thrace.  This 
expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  and,  after  se¬ 
veral  losses  and  disasters  in  the  wilds  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  the  king  retired  with  shame,  and  soon 
after  turned  his  arms  against  the  Indians, 
whom  he  subdued.  The  burning  of  Sardis, 
which  was  a  Grecian  colony,  incensed  the 
Athenians,  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Darius  was  so  exaspe¬ 
rated  against  the  Greeks,  that  a  servant 
every  evening,  by  his  order,  repeated  these 
words  :  “  Remember,  O  king,  to  punish  the 
Athenians.”  Mardonius,  the  king’s  son-in- 
law,  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  war. 
[After  crossing  the  Hellespont,  he  marched 
down  through  Thrace,  but  in  endeavouring  to 
double  Mount  Atlios,  he  lost  300  vessels,  and 
it  is  said  more  than  20,000  men.  After  this 
he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  Brygi, 
who  killed  many  of  his  men,  and  wounded 
Mardonius  himself.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  defeating  and  reducing  them  under  his  pow¬ 
er,  but  his  army  was  so  weakened  by  these 
circumstances  that  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  ingloriously  to  Asia.]  Darius,  more  ani¬ 
mated  by  this  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable 
force,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphemes,  [with  orders  to  sack  the  cities  of 
Athens  and  Eretria.and  to  send  to  him  all  the 
surviving  inhabitants  in  fetters.  The  Persi¬ 
ans  took  the  isle  of  N axos  and  the  city  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Eubcea,  but  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  Athenians  and  Platxans  un¬ 
der  the  celebrated  Miltiades  at  Marathon. 
Their  fleet  was  also  completely  unsuccessful 
in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Athens  after  the 
battle,  vid.  Miltiades  and  Marathon.]  Da¬ 
rius  was  not  disheartened  by  this  severe  blow, 
but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  per¬ 
son,  and  immediately  ordered  a  still  larger 
army  to  be  levied.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
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his  preparations,  B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of 
56  years,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  [This 
sovereign  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  wisdom, 
justice,  and  humanity,  when  compared  with 
the  generality  of  eastern  despots.]  Herodot. 
1,2,  &c. — Di'id.  1. — Justin.  l,c.  9. — Pint,  in 

Arist. — C.  JVe/i.  m  Milliud. - The  second 

king  of  Persia  of  that  name,  was  also  called 
Ochus  in  Persian,  in  Greek  Aot/ius ,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus  by  a  concubine.  Soon  after  tiie  mur¬ 
der  of  Xerxes  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  married  Parysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel 
and  ambitious  woman,  by  whom  he  had  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  Amestris,  and  Cyrus  the 
younger.  He  carried  on  many  wars  with  suc¬ 
cess,  under  the  conduct  of  his  generals  and  of 
his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B.  C.  404,  after  a 
reign  of  19  years,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his 
son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him  on  his  death- 
lied,  what  had  been  the  guide  of  his  conduct 
in  the  management  of  the  empire,  that  he 
might  imitate  him  ?  The  dictates  of  justice 
and oj  religion,  replied  the  expiring  monarch. 

Justin.  .),  c.  11. — Diod.  12. - The  third  of 

that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia,  sur- 
named  C odomanus.  The  eunuch  Bagoas 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  though  not  nearly 
allied  to  the  royal  family,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  be  subservient  to  his  will;  but  he  pre 
pared  to  poison  him,  when  he  saw  him  des- 

E’se  his  advice,  and  aim  at  independence. 

anus  discovered  his  perfidy,  and  made  hinf 
drink  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared 
against  his  life.  The  peace  of  Darius  was 
early  disturbed,  and  Alexander  invaded  Per¬ 
sia  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks 
had  suffered  from  the  predecessors  of  Darius. 
[Darius  did  not  take  the  command  of  his  ar¬ 
my  in  person,  until  after  the  battle  of  Grani- 
cus  had  been  fought,  and  Alexander  had  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Cilicia.  He  then  proceeded  to 
meet  him  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  but  with 
a  force  ill  adapted  to  contend  with  such  an 
enemy.  He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  hazard 
a  battle,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of 
his  Greek  allies.  The  battle  at  Issus  was 
fought,  and  Darius  took  the  command,  but 
lied  with  such  precipitation  that  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him  his  bow,  shield,  and  mantle-  His 
car,  p  was  plundered, and  his  mother,  wife  and 
children  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
In  vain,  after  this,  did  Darius  supplicate  for  an 
accommodation;  Alexander  went  on  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  victory,  and  in  a  second  pitched  battle, 
at  Gaugamela,  commouly  called  the  battle  of 
Arbela,^ vid.  Arbela)  Darius  again  fought  and' 
again  disgracefully  fled.  He  now  lost  Baby¬ 
lon,  Susa,  Persepolis,  aild  all  his  treasures, 
and  sought  for  personal  safety  at  Ecbatana  ; 
but  his  misfortunes  had  alienated  the  minda 
of  his  subjects,  and  lie  was  seized  by  Bessus, 
governor  of  bactri.tua,  who  assumed  the  roy 
al  authority  in  his  stead,  Alexander  closely 
pursued  the  usurper  and  his  captive  beyond 
the  Caspian  straits.  On  reaching  the  camp 
of  Bessus  at  the  close  of  the  pursuit,  Darius 
was  found  extended  oi>  his  chariot,  pierced 
228 
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with  many  darts.]  He  asked  for  water,  and. 
exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from  the  hand 
of  a  Macedonian,  “  It  is  the  greatest  of  ray 
misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  huma¬ 
nity.  Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  I  am 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  man,  whom 
1  have  loaded  with  kindness."  't  hese  words 
of  the  dying  monarch  were  reported  to  Alex¬ 
ander  when  he  came  up,  who  covered  the 
dead  body  with  his  own  mantle,  and  honour¬ 
ed  it  with  a  most  magnificent  funeral.  The 
traitor  Bessus  met  with  a  due  punishment 
from  the  conqueror,  who  continued  his  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  unfortunate  family  of  Darius.  In 
Darius  the  empire  of  Persia  was  extinguish¬ 
ed  228  years  after  it  had  been  first  founded 
by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Diod.  17 — Pint,  in  Alex. 

— Justin.  10,  11,  See. — Curtius.- - A  son  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Artaynta,  and  was 
killed  by  Artabanus.  Herodot.  9,  c.  108. — 

Diod.  11. - A  son  of  Artaxerxes,  declared 

successor  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest 
prince.  He  conspired  against  his  father’s  life, 
and  was  capitally  punished.  Plut.  in  Artax. 

[DascylIum,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  Olympena,  placed  by  D’Anville  on  a 
lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Horisius 
which  runs,according  to  him, into  the  Propon¬ 
tis.  Mannert,  however,  locates  it  to  the  west 
of  tlTe  mouth  of  the  river  Gebes  or  Gelbes, 
and  makes  the  Horisius  flow  to  the  west  to¬ 
wards  the  Rhyndacus.  This  city  is  named 
by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  Dascylium,  as  it  is 
here  given  ;  but  by  Mela  and  Piiny,  Dascylos. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Pei’sian  em¬ 
pire  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of  My- 
sia  and  Phrygia  Minor  ;  hence  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  Alexander  de¬ 
spatched  Parmenio  to  take  possession  of  it. 
The  modern  name,  according  to  D’Anville, 
is  Diaski/lo.] 

DatAmes,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor 
of  Caria,  and  a  distinguished  general  of  the 
armies  of  Artaxerxes.  [The  success  and 
high  merit  of  Datames,  excited  the  envy  of 
the  courtiers,  who  determined  to  ruin  him. 
Datames,  apprised  of  their  intentions,  resolv¬ 
ed  to  be  befeehand  with  them  by  quitting 
the  king’s  service  and  making  himself  inde¬ 
pendent.]  He  was  treacherously  killed  by 
Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  under  pre 
tence  of  entering  into  the  most  inviolable  con¬ 
nection  and  friendship,  362  B.  C.  C.  JVe/i.  in 
Datum. 

Dataphernes,  one  of  the  friends  of  Bes¬ 
sus.  After  the  murder  of  Darius,  he  betray¬ 
ed  Bessus  into  Alexander’s  hands.  He  also 
revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  deli¬ 
vered  up  by  the  Dallas.  Curt.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  or  Darius  1st,  sent  with 
an  army  of  ‘200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
against  the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Arta- 
phernes.  Pie  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Miltiades,  and  some 
time  after  put  to  death  by  the  Spartans.  [This 
commander,  in  the  exultation  which  lie  felt 
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oh  occasion  of  his  first  success  in  reducing 
Naxos,  ( vid.  Darius)  exclaimed  ak  nJV*/  k*i 
’Tt^yrc^a.i,  hu  The  word  XxlZ 

is  a  barbarism,  for  the  Greeks  always  said 
X These  kinds  of  barbarisms  were  af¬ 
terwards  called  Datisms ■  vid.  Aristofih.  Pax. 
v.  290,  and  the  remarks  of  the  scholiast  on  v. 
,288  ]  C.  JVefi.  in  Milt. 

Datos,  [a  town  of  Europe,  which  after 
having  belonged  to  Thrace,  was  transferred 
to  Macedonia  when  the  empire  was  extended 
on  that  side.  It  was  situate  not  far  from  the 
coast,  to  the  north-east  of  Amphipolis,  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of 
Mount  Pangseus.  It  stood  on  a  craggy  hill, 
having  a  forest  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south 
a  lake  or  marsh  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
,sea.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  been  gather¬ 
ing  flowers  here  when  she  wa.  carried  away 
by  Pluto,  vid.  however,  Enna.  This  place 
was  proverbially  rich,  on  account  of  the  mines 
of  gold  in  its  territory.  It  was  at  first  called 
Crenides ,  from  the  fountains  (xgnvai)  which 
abounded  in  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built. 
Callistratus,  the  Athenian,  afterwards  gave  it 
the  name  of  Datos,  expressive,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  of  the  abundance  which  prevailed  there. 
When  Philip, king  of  Macedonia,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  he  fortified  it  and  called  it  Philippi.] 
Afipian.  de  Civ. 

Daulis,  a  nymph  from  whom  the  city  of 
.Daulis  in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anacris, 
received  its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philo¬ 
mela  and  Procne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh 
of  his  son,  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into 
which  Philomela  was  changed,  is  often  called 
Daulias  avis.  Ovid.  ep.  15,  v.  154. — Strab. 
9. — Pans.  10,  o  2>.—Ptol.  3,  c.  15. — Liv.  32, 
c.  18. — Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Daunia,  [a  country  of  Italy,  forming  a 
part  of  Apulia,  and  situate  on  the  coast  to 
the  north-west  of  Peucetia.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Daunus.]  Pirg.  JEn.  8,  v.  146. — 
SU.  9,  v.  500,  1. 12,  v.  429 — Horat.  4,  od.  6,  v. 
27. 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae. 

:  He  came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where 
he  reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which 
from  him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still 
on  the  throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy. 

PtoL.  3,c.  1. — Mela ,  2,  c.  4.— Strab.  5 _ A 

river  of  Apulia,  now  Caraftelle  Horat ■  3, 
od.  30. 

Davus,  a  comic  character  in  the  Andria  of 
Terence,  [vid.  Dacia.]  Horat. .  1,  Sat.  10, 
v.  40. 

DecapOlis,  [a  country  of  Palestine,  lying 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  sea  of  Tibe¬ 
rias.  It  seems  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  possessions  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but 
■was  afterwards  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Syria. 
Pliny  and  Ptolern>  both  speak  of  it  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  latter  country.  Tne  name  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  ten  cities 
a-o a nc)  contained  in  it,  having  formed  a 
confederation  in  order  to  oppose  the  Asmo- 
hxan  princes,  by  whom  the  Jewish  nation 
was  governed  until  the  time  of  Herod.  The 
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inhabitants  were  not  Jews,  but  for  the  mast 
part  of  Grecian  origin.  These  ten  cities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ptolemy,  were  Scythopolis,  Hip¬ 
pos,  Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Canatha,  Capitolias,  andGadora.  Pliny, 
instead  of  the  two  last,  gives  Damascus  and 
Raphana  ;  in  the  rest  his  account  agrees  with 
that  of  Ptolemy,  who  seems  more  worthy  of 
being  relied  on  in  this  instance  than  the  Ro¬ 
man  writer.]  Pan.  5,  c.  18. 

DecebXlus,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Daci, 
who  made  a  successful  war  against  Domitian. 
He  was  conquered  by  Trajan.  Domitian’s 
successor,  and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active 
spirit  again  kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman 
emperor  marched  against  him,  and  defeated 
him.  He  destroyed  himself,  and  his  head 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a 
Roman  province,  A.  D.  103.  Dio.  68. 

Decelecm,  or  ea,  now  Biala  Castro,  a 
small  village  of  Attica,  [north-east  of  Athens, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cephisus.  It  was 
taken  and  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  19th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
from  it  they  greatly  annoyed  the  Athenians.] 

Decemviri,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute 
authority  among  the  Romans.  The  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  patricians  raised  dissatisfaction 
among  the  plebeians ;  who,  though  freed 
from  the  power  of  the  Tarquins,  still  saw 
that  the  administration  of  justice  depended 
upon  the  will  and  caprice  of  their  superiors, 
without  any  written  statute  to  direct  them, 
and  cunvince  them  that  they  were  governed 
with  equity  and  impartiality.  The  tribunes 
complained  to  the  senate,  and  demanded  that 
a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This  peti¬ 
tion  was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa¬ 
dors  were  sent  to  Athens,  and  to  all  the  other 
Grecian  stati-s,  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon, 
and  of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of 
Greece.  Upon  the  return  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  it  was  universally  agreed  that  ter. 
new  magistrates  called  Decanviri,  should  be 
elected  from  the  senate  to  put  the  project  in¬ 
to  execution.  Their  power  was  absolute; 
all  offices  ceased  after  their  election,  and  they 
presided  over  the  city  with  regal  authority. 
They  were  invested  with  the  badges  of  the 
consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was  preceded 
by  the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of  assem¬ 
bling  the  senate  and  confirming  decrees.  The 
first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T. 
Genutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius, 
A. Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Piuriatus.T.  Romu¬ 
lus,  Sp.  Posthumius,  \.  U.  C.  303.  Under 
them  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to 
public  view,  that  every  citizen  might  speak 
his  sentiments,  were  publicly  approved  of  as 
constitutional,  and  ratified  by  the  priests  and 
augurs  in  the  most  solemn  and  religious  man¬ 
ner.  These  laws  were  ten  m  number,  and 
were  engraved  on  tables  of  brass ;  two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  leges  duodecim  ta~ 
bularum,  and  leges  decemvirales.  The  de- 
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.era viral  power,  which  was  beheld  by  all 
ranks  of  people  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
was  continued  ;  but  in  the  third  year  after 
their  creation,  the  decemvirs  became  odious, 
on  account  of  their  tyranny,  and  the  attempt  of 
Ap.  Claudius  to  ravish  Virginia,  was  followed 
by  the  total  abolition  of  the  office.  The  peo- 
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ever,  he  proved  himself  a  very  cruel  persecu¬ 
tor  of  the  Christians.  He  greatly  signalized 
himself  against  the  Persians,  but  was  slain  in 
an  action  with  the  Goths,  who  had  invaded 
his  dominions.  In  advancing  upon  them,  he 
was,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  morass,  where  being  surrounded 


pie  were  so  exasperated  against  them,  that  by  the  enemy  he  perished  under  a  shower  ot 
they  demanded  them  from  the  senate,  to  burnidarts,  A.  D.  251,  aged  50  years.] 


them  aliv  e.  [They  all  perished  either  m 
prison  or  banishment  ]  Consuls  were  again 
appointed,  and  tranquillity  re-established  in 
the  state. - [There  were  also  military  de¬ 

cemviri;  and  on  various  emergencies,  decem¬ 
viri  were  created  to  manage  and  regulate 
certain  affairs  after  the  same  manner  as 


boards  of  com  missioners  are  now  appointed. 
Thus,  there  were  decemviri  for  conducting 
colonies,  decemviri  who  officiated  as  judges 
in  litigated  matters  under  the  praetor ;  decem¬ 
viri  for  dividing  the  lands  among  the  veteran 
soldiers ;  decemviri  to  prepare  and  preside  at 
feasts  in  honour  of  the  gods  ;  decemviri  to 
take  care  of  the  sacrifices  ;  and  decemviri  to 
guard  the  Sibylline  books.  W  ith  regard  to 
the  last  of  these,  however,  it  must  be  observ¬ 
ed  that  the  number,  after  having  been  origi¬ 
nally  two,  and  then  increased  to  10,  was  sub¬ 
sequently  still  farther  increased  to  15  and  16. 
Vi id.  Sibylla;.] 

Decia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M  Decius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  443,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  re¬ 
pair  the  fleets. 

Decius  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 


Decurio,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  armies.  He  commanded  a  decuiia,  which 
consisted  of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part 
of  a  turma,  or  the  30th  part  of  [the  regular 
compliment  of  horse  allotted  to  each  legion, 
viz.  300.  Each  decurio  had  an  ofitio  or  depu¬ 
ty  under  him. — There  were  also  provincial 
magistrates  called  by  this  name.  The  colonies 
differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  law's  prescribed  them  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  they  had  almost  the  same  kind  of 
magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magistrates 
were  called  Duumviri,  and  their  senators 
Dccuriones ;  because,  as  some  say,  when  the 
colony  was  first  planted,  every  tenth  man  was 
made  a  senator.  The  fortune  requisite  to  be 
chosen  a  decurio,  under  the  emperors,  was 
100,000  sestertii. ] 

DecumXtes  agri,  lands  in  Germany, 
[lying  along  the  Danube,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mons  Abnoba,]  which  paid  the  10th  part  of 
their  value  to  the  Romans.  [Hence  the  name.] 
Tacit .  G.  29. 

DSjAnIra,  a  daughter  of  CEneus,  king  of 
iEtolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  her  father  promised  to  give  her 


who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted' in  marriage  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  ofistrongest  of  all  his  competitors.  Hercules 


his  country,  in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338  obtained  the  prize,  and  married  Dejanira,  by 
years  B.  C.  His  son  Decius  imitated  his  ex- :  whom  he  had  three  children,  the  most  known 


ample,  and  devoted  himself  in  like  rnannerlof  whom  is  Hyllus  As  Dejanira  was  once 
in  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting  against  i travelling  with  her  husband,  they  were  stop- 


the  Gauls  and  Sammtes,  B.  C.  296.  His  grand- Iped  by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  and 
son  also  did  the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyr-  the  centaur  Nessus  offered  Hercules  to  con- 


rhus  and  the  Tarentines,  B.  C.  280.  This  ac- Ivey  her  safe  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  lie 
tion  of  devoting  himself,  was  of  infinite  service jro  consented ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nessus  gain 


the  state.  The  soldiers  were  animated  by  ed  the  bank,  than  he  attempted  to  offer  vio- 
;  example,  and  induced  to  follow  with  intre- 1 lence  to  Dejanira,  and  to  carry  her  away  in 

the  sight  of  her  husband.  Hercules,  upon 


to  i 

the  example, 

pidity,  a  commander,  who,  arrayed  in  an  un¬ 
usual  dress  and  addressing  himself  to  the  Ithis,  aimed  from  the  other  shore,  a  poisoned 


gods  with  solemn  invocation,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  enemy  to  meet  his  fate. 
Uv.  ,  9,  £cc. —  Veil.  Max.  5,  c.  6 .—Polyb.  2. 
■  Virg.  TEn.  6,  v.  824. - (Cn.  Metius,  Q 


Trajanus)  a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by  the 
emperor  Philip,  to  appease  a  sedition  in  Mce- 
sia.  Instead  ot  obeying  his  master’s  com¬ 
mand,  he  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  [His 
disaffected  troops,  it  is  said,  forceffhim  to  this 
step.  The  emperor  immediately  marched 
against  him,  and  a  batde  was  fought  near  Ve¬ 
rona,  which  terminated  successfully  for  De¬ 
cius,  and  Philip  was  either  slain  in  the  conflict 
or  put  to  death  after  he  fell  into  the  conquer¬ 
or’s  power.  This  took  place  A.  D.  249,  and 
from  this  period  is  dated  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Decius.  It  was  one  of  short  iking  ot  Scyros. 
duration,  about  two  years.  During  this,  how 


arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally  wounded 
him.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  wished  to  avenge 
his  death  upon  his  murderer  ;  and  lie  gave 
Dejanira  his  tunic,  which  was  covered  with 
blood,  poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow', 
observing,  that  it  had  the  power  of  reclaim¬ 
ing  a  husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejani¬ 
ra  accepted  the  present ;  and  when  Hercules 
proved  faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the 
centaur’s  tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his 
death,  (vid.  Hercules.)  Dejanira  was  so 
disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which  she  had  ignorantly  octasioned,  that  she 
destroyed  herself.  Ovid.  Met.  8  and  9. — 
Died.  4. — Senec.  in  Hcrcul. — flygin.  fab.  34. 
DeidXmIa,  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes, 
She  bore  a  son  called  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  or  Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was 
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disguised  at  her  father’s  court  in  women's 
clothes,  under  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  Pro- 
pert.  2,  el  9. — Apollod.  3,  c.  13. 

DeiQces,  a  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose 
means  the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as 
judge  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  great 
popularity  and  love  of  equity,  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  and  he  made  himself  absolute,  B- 
C.  7 00.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phra¬ 
ortes,  after  a  reign  of  53  years.  He  built  Ec- 
batana,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  surround¬ 
ed  it  with  seven  different  walls,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  the  royal  palace.  [He  reigned 
43  years,  and  at  his  death  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Phraortes.]  Hcrodot.  1,  c.  96,  8tc. — 
Pelycsn. 

DeiotXrus,  [was  first  distinguished  as 
tetrarch  of  Galatia,  and  on  account  of  the 
eminent  services  which  he  performed  in  that 
station,  and  of  the  figure  which  he  made  in 
the  Mithridatic  war,  was  afterwards  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  throne  of  Armenia  Minor  by  Pom- 
pey,  which  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  In  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with 
Pompey,  and  on  that  account  was  deprived 
of  his  Armenian  possessions  by  Caesar,  but 
allowed  to  retain  the  title:  of  king  and  the 
other  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  accused  by 
his  grandson,  with  whom  he  was  at  open  va¬ 
riance,  of  having  made  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Caesar,  when  the  latter  was  in  Asia.  Ci¬ 
cero  ably  and  successfully  defended  him  be¬ 
fore  Caesar,  in  whose  presence  the  cause  was 
tried.  After  Caesar’s  death,  he  recovered 
by  bribery  his  forfeited  territories.  He  in¬ 
tended  also  to  join  Brutus,  but  the  general  to 
whom  he  committed  his  troops  went  over  to 
Antony,  which  saved  him  his  kingdom.] 
Strab.  12. — Lucan.  5,  v.  55. 

DEiphobe,  a  sibyl  of  Cumae,  daughter  of 
Glaucus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  iEneas 
to  the  infernal  regions.  ( vid .  Sibyllas.)  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  36. 

DEIphobus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris, 
mamed  Helen.  His  wife  unworthily  betray¬ 
ed  ®m,  and  introduced  into  his  chamber  her 
old  husband  Menelaus,  to  whom  she  wished 
to  reconcile  hersv.f.  He  was  shamefully  mu¬ 
tilated  and  killed  by  Menelaus.  He  had  high¬ 
ly  distinguished  himself  during  the  war,  espe 
cially  in  his  two  combats  with  Merion,  and 
in  that  in  which  he  slew  Ascalaphus  son  of 
Mars.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  495. — Homer.  II.  13. 

Deiphon,  a  brother  cf  Triptolemus,  son  of 
Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres  travell¬ 
ed  over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father’s 
court,  and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring 
him  up.  To  reward  the  hospitality  of  Ce¬ 
leus,  the  goddess  began  to  make  his  son  im¬ 
mortal  ;  and  every  evening  sire  placed  him 
on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  whate¬ 
ver  mortal  particles  he  still  possessed.  The 
uncommon  growth  of  Deiphon  astonished 
Metanira,  who  wished  to  see  what  Ceres  did 
to  make  him  so  vigorous.  She  was  frighten- 
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ed  to  see  her  son  on  burning  coals,  and  the 
shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturbed  the  mys¬ 
terious  operations  of  the  goddess,  and  Dei¬ 
phon  perished  in  the  flames.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5. 

Delia,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  in  the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apol¬ 
lo.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who, 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  placed  a  statue 
there,  which  he  had  received  from  Ariadne. 
At  the  celebration,  they  crowned  the  statue  • 
of  the  goddess  with  garlands,  appointed  a 
choir  of  music,  and  exhibited  horse-races. 
They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  [called  j-eg'vo?, 
i.  e.  the  crane ,]  in  which  they  imitated,  by 
their  motions,  the  various  windings  of  the 
Cretan  labyrinth,  from  which  Theseus  had 
extricated  himself  bv  Ariadne’s  assistance. 

- There  was  also  another  festival  of  the 

same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted  by  The¬ 
seus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete,  made 
a  vow,  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  he 
would  yearly  visit,  in  a  solemn  manner, 
the  temple  of  Delos.  [Thucydides,  however, 
gives  a  different  account,  vid.  Delos  ]  The 
persons  employed  in  this  annual  procession 
were  called  Deliastcs  and  Theori.  The  ship, 
the  same  which  carried  Theseus,  was  called 
Theoria  and  Delias.  When  the  ship  was 
ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of  Apollo 
solemnly  adorned  the  stern  with  garlands, 
and  an  universal  lustration  was  made  all  over 
the  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  arm¬ 
ed  with  axes,  in  commemoration  ol  Theseus, 
who  had  cleared  the  way  from  Trcezene  to( 
Athens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  rob-' 
bers.  When  the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the 
island,  and  celebrated  a  festival  in  his  honour. 
After  this,  they  retired  to  their  ship,  and 
sailed  back  to  Athens,  where  all  the  people 
of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet  them.  Eve- 
ry  appearance  of  festivity  prevailed  at  their 
approach, and  the  citizens  opened  their  doors, 
and  prostrated  themselves  before  the  Delias- 
tx,  as  they  walked  in  procession.  [The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  voyage  was  computed  from 
the  time  that  the  priest  of  Apollo  first  adorn¬ 
ed  the  stern  of  the  ship  with  garlands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  and  from  that  time  they7 
began  to  cleanse  and  lustrate  the  city.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  up  to  the  time  of  the  vessel’s 
return  it  was  held  unlawful  to  put  any  con¬ 
demned  person  to  death,  which  was  the  rea¬ 
son  that  Socrates  was  reprieved  for  thirty 
davs  after  his  condemnation,  as  we  learn  from 
Piato  and  Xenophon.  With  regard  to  the 
sacred  vessel  itself,  it  was  preserved  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  they  restoring  always  what  was  de¬ 
cayed,  and  changing  the  olt]  rotten  planks  for 
those  that  were  new  and  entire ;  so  that  it 
furnished  the  philosophers  with  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute,  whether  after  so  many  repairs  and  al¬ 
terations,  it  still  remained  the  same  identical 
ship,  and  served  as  an  instance  to  illustrate  the 
opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  body  still 
231 
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remained  the  same  numerical  substance,  not" 
■withstanding  the  continual  decay  of  old  parts 
and  acquisition  of  new  ones,  through  the  se¬ 
veral  stages  of  life.  For  this  reason,  Callima¬ 
chus  calls  its  tackle  (aeifaiovr  i)  ever  living. \ 
Xenophon,  Mentor.  ttf  in  Conv. — Plut  m 
P'hed  — Sen.ec.  ep.  70. 

Delia,  a  surname  for  Diana,  because  she 
was  born  in  Delos.  Vir.  Eel.  3,  v.  67. 

Del  I  cm,  |a  town  of  Boeotia,  situate  on  the 
sea-coast,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  and  Att;ca,  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Asopus.  The  Athenians  were  defeated 
here  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  B.  C.  421.  Thucycl,  4.  c.  1 00.] 

Delius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he 

was  born  in  Delos..- - Quint,  an  officer  of 

Antony,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  cite  Cleo¬ 
patra  before  his  master,  advised  her  to  make 
her  appearance  in  the  most  captivating  at¬ 
tire.  The  plan  succeeded.  He  afterwards 
abandoned  his  friend,  and  fled  to  Augustus, 
who  received  him  with  great  kindness.  Ho¬ 
race  has  addressed,  2  od.  3.  to  him.  Flue  in. 
Anton. 

Delmatius,  FI.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Con 
stantine  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were 
unable  to  save  him  from  a  violent  death,  and 
he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  &c. 

Delminium,  [the  ancient  capital  of  Dal- 
mation,  situate  inland,  to  the  east  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Naro.] 

D  elos,  [an  island  of  the  iEgean,  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades.  This  island 
was  calledalso  Asteria,  Pelasgia,  Chlamydias, 
Lagia,  Pyrpilis,  Scythias,  Mydia  and  Orty- 
gia.  It  was  named  Ortygia  from  o§t uf,  a 
quail ,  and  Lagia  from  hzyu^ahare,  the  island 
formerly  abounding  with  both  these  animals 
On  this  account,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  have  dogs  at  Delos,  bec  ause 
they  destroyed  the  quails  and  hares.  The 
name  Delos  is  commonly  derived  from  JV 
\cs,  manifest,  in  allusiofi  to  the  island  having 
floated  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  until 
made  to  appear  and  stand  firm,  by  order  of 
Neptune.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  Latona,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  de¬ 
livery,  and  could  find  no  asylum  on  the  earth, 
it  having  been  bound  by  an  oath  by  Juno  not 
to  receive  her:  as  Delos  at  the  time  was 
floating  beneath  the  waters  it  was  not  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  bound  by  this  oath.  Piiny  quotes 
among  others  Aristotle,  who  pretends  that 
the  name  was  given  to  it,  because  it  rose  un¬ 
expectedly  out  of  the  sea,  and  appeared  to 
view.  Many  other  opinions  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  respecting  its  origin.  According,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Olivier,  it  is  at  the  present  day  ever) 
where  schistous  or  granitical,  exhibiting  no 
trace  of  a  volcano,  and  nothing  that  can  ex¬ 
plain  by  the  laws  of  physics  the  wonders 
which  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us 
respecting  it.]  The  island  is  celebrated  for 
the  nativity  of  Apollo  and  Diana ;  «nd  the  so¬ 
lemnity  with  which  the  festivals  qf  these  dei- 
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ties  were  celebrated  there,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  is  well  known.  One  of  the  altars  of 
Apolld  in  the  island,  was  reckoneci  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been 
erected  by  Apollo,  when  only  four  years  old, 
and  made  with  the  horns  of  goats,  killed  by 
Diana  on  mount  Cynthus.  It  was  unlawful 
to  sacrifice  any  living  creature  upon  that 
altar,  which  was  religiously  kept  pure  from 
blood  and  every  pollution.  The  whole  isl¬ 
and  of  Delos  was  held  in  such  veneration, 
that  the  Persians,  who  had  pillaged  and 
profaned  all  the  temples  of  Greece,  never 
offered  violence  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
but  res  ected  it  with  the  most  awful  re¬ 
verence.  Apollo,  delivered  there  oracles 
during  the  summer,  in  a  plain  manner,  with¬ 
out  any  ambiguity  or  obscure  meaning, 
[from  which  circumstance  some  will  have 
the  name  of  the  island  to  be  derived.  The 
winter  residence  of  the  God  was  at  Pa- 
tara  in  Lycia.  The  Athenians  were  com¬ 
manded  by  an  oracle  in  the  time  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  to  purify  Delos,  which  they  did  by  caus¬ 
ing  all  the  dead  bodies  to  be  taken  up  which 
had  been  buried  there,  and  removed  from  all 
places  within  view  of  the  temple.  In  the  6th 
year  o'  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they,  by  the 
advice  of  an  oracle,  purified  it  anew,  by  car¬ 
rying  all  the  dead  bodies  to  the  neighbouring 
little  island  of  Rhenxa,  where  they  were  in¬ 
terred.  After  having  done  this,  they,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  its  being  polluted  for  the  time 
to  come,  published  an  edict,  that  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  no  person  should  be  suffered  to  die,  nor 
any  woman  to  be  brought  to  bed  in  the  island, 
but  that  when  death  or  parturition  approach¬ 
ed.  they  should  be  carried  over  into  Rhenxa. 
In  memory  of  this  purification,  it  is  said  the 
Athenians  instituted  a  solemn  quinqunenial 
festival,  vid.  Delia.  The  Athenians  after¬ 
wards  drove  out  all  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
but  were  themselves  subsequently  expelled 
by  Mithridates,  who  lost  it  to  the  Romans.  It 
is  now  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbish,  so  as 
to  admit  of  little  or  no  culture.  Delos  and 
Rhenxa,  are  now  called  Sdili.~\  Strab.  8  and 
10 — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  329,  1.  6,  v.  333. — #tela, 
2,  c.  7  .—Plin  4,  c.  12. — Pint,  de  Solert.  An- 
im ,  &c.  —Thucyd.  3,  4,  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
73. — Ptol.  3,  c.  15. — Callim.  ad  Del.— Clan- 
dian.  de  4,  Cons.  Hon. 

Delphi,  now  Castri,  a  town  of  Phocis,  situ¬ 
ate  in  a  valley  at  the  south-west  side  of 
mount  Parnassus.  It  was  also  called  Pptho , 
because  the  serpent  Python  was  killed  there ; 
and  it  received  the  name  of  Delphi,  from 
Delphus,  the  son  of  Apollo.  [Some  derive 
the  name  from  *chx<j>o/,  brethren ,  because 
Apollo  and  his  brother  3acchus  were  both 
worshipped  there,  each  having  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  Parnassus  sacred  to  him.  Others 
deduce  it  from  the  Arabic  tclb,  to  seek  or  in¬ 
quire.]  Some  have  also  called  it  Pamassia 
.\ape,  the  valley  of  Parnassus.  It  was  famous 
for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  an  oracle  cele¬ 
brated  in  every  age  and  country.  The 
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■  gin  of  the  oracle,  though  fabulous,  is  described 
as  something  wonderful.  A  number  of  goats 
that  were  feeding  on  mount  Parnassus,  came 
near  a  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long  per- 
(foration.  The  steam  which  issued  from  the 
hole  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and  they 
'played  and  frisked  about  in  such  an  uncom- 
•mon  manner,  that  the  goatherd  was  tempted 
to  lean  on  the  hole,  and  see  what  mysteries 
'the  place  contained.  He  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  his  expressions 
were  wild  and  extravagant,  and  passed  for 
prophecies.  This  circumstance  was  soon 
'known  about  the  country,  and  many  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  enthusiastic  inspiration.  The 
place  was  revered,  and  a  temple  was  soon 
'after  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  a  city 
built.  According  to  some  accounts,  Apollo 
was  not  the  first  who  gave  oracles  there ;  but 
Terra,  Neptune,  Themis,  and  PhcEbe,  were 
in  possession  of  the  place  before  the  son  of 
Latona.  The  oracles  were  generally  given 
in  verse;  but  when  it  had  been  sarcasti¬ 
cally  observed  that  the  god  and  patron  of 
poetry  was  the  most  imperfect  poet  in  the 
jworld,  the  priestess  delivered  her  an¬ 
swers  in  prose.  [The  answers  of  this  oracle 
•were  famed  for  their  studied  and  dexterous 
ambiguity,  vicl.  Croesus  and  Pyrrhus.]  The 
oracles  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  Pythia.  ( vid .  Pythia.)  The  temple 
was  built  and  destroyed  several  times.  It  was 
customary  for  those  who  consulted  the  oracle 
to  make  rich  presents  to  the  god  of  Delphi ; 
and  no  monarch  distinguished  himself  more 
by  his  donations  than  Croesus.  This  sacred 
‘repository  of  opulence  was  often  the  object 
of  plunder ;  and  the  people  of  Phocis  seized 
10,000  talents  from  it,  and  Nero  carried  away 
"no  less  than  500  statues  of  brass,  partly  of  the 
gods,  and  partly  ol  the  most  illustrious  heroes. 
[The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  however,  who 
came  to  plunder  it  B.  C.  278,  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.]  In  another  age,  Con- 
'stantine  the  Great  removed  its  most  splendid 
ornaments  to  his  new  capital,  [vid.  Hob- 
house’s  Journey.  Vol.  2,  p.  332.]  It  was  uni¬ 
versally  believed,  and  supported,  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  Delphi  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
earth;  and  on  that  account  it  was  called 
Terr&  umbilicus.  This,  according  to  mytho¬ 
logy,  was  first  found  out  by  two  doves,  which 
Jupiter  had  let  loose  from  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  earth,  and  which  met  at  the  place 
where  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  built.  Afiol- 
lon.  2,  v .  706. —  Diod.  16 .—Plut.  de  Defect. 
Orac.  &c — Pans.  10,  c.  6,  &c—  Ovid.  Met. 
10,  v.  168.— Strab.  9. 

DelphIcus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Delphi. 

Delphinia,  festivals  at  iEgina,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  of  Delphi. 

Delphus,  a  son  of  Apollo  who  built  Del¬ 
phi,  and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  The 
name  of  his  mother  is  differently  mentioned. 
She  is  called  by  some  Celaeno,  by  others  Me- 
lasne  daughter  of  Cephis,  and  by  others  Thyas 
daughter  of  Castalius,  the  first  who  was 
2G 
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priestess  to  Bacchus.  Hygin.  161. — Pans,  lu 
c.  6. 

Dei.ta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received 
that  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form 
of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a. 
It  lies  between  the  Canopic  and  Pelusiac 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  begins  to  be  formed 
where  the  river  divides  itself  into  several 
streams.  It  has  been  formed  totally  by  the 
mud  and  sand;  which  are  washed  down  from 
the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  tradition.  [The  opinion  that 
the  Delta  has  been  formed  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  slime  or  soil,  in  consequence  of  the 
periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile,  is  now  very 
generally  received  by  naturalists,  but  is  liable 
to  several  very  strong  objections  from  chrono¬ 
logy.  In  the  time  of  Moeris,  500  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  the  Delta  appeared  in  its 
infancy.  Eight  cubits  were  then  sufficient  to 
overflow  it  in  its  whole  extent.  When  Hero¬ 
dotus  visited  Egypt,  15  cubits  were  necessa¬ 
ry  to  cover  all  Lower  Egypt,  but  the  Nile 
then  overflowed  the  country  for  the  space  of 
two  days’  journey  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Delta.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  15  cubits 
produced  the  same  effect.  In  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  power,  the  favourable  number  was 
17.  At  this  time,  18  are  the  measure  of 
abundance.  But  the  inundation  no  longer  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  Lower  Egypt :  its  progress  is 
stopped  at  Cairo.  The  mud  which  has  accu¬ 
mulated  on  the  Delta  keeps  it  free  from  the 
inundation ;  banks  being  raised  to  oppose,  or 
canals  cut  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  waters. 
It  is  now  90  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Egypt.]  Ces.  Alex.  c. 
27- — Strab.  15  and  17. — Herodot.  2,  c.  13,  &c. 
— Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

DEMXDES,an  Athenian,  who, from  asailor, 
became  an  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
influence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Cherontea,  by  Philip,  and  in¬ 
gratiated  himself  into  thefavour  of  thatprince, 
by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
put  to  death,  with  his  son,  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  B.  C.  322.  One  of  his  orations  is  ex¬ 
tant.  Diod.  16  and  17. — Plut.  in  Dem. 

DejtarAtus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ariston  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  526. 
He  was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleome- 
nes,  his  royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate. 
He  retired  into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  receiv¬ 
ed  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  king  of  Persia. 
When  the  Persian  monarch  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  invade  Greece,  Demaratus,  though 
persecuted  by  the  Lacedemonians,  informed 
them  of  the  hostilities  which  hung  over  their 
head.  Herodot ■  5,c.  75,  8tc.  1.  6,  c.  50,  8cc. 

- A  rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family 

of  the  Bacchiads.  When  Cypselus  had 
usurped  the  sovereign  power  of  Corinth,  De¬ 
maratus  with  all  his  family,  migrated  to  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  658  years  before 
Christ.  His  son,  Lucumon,  was  king  of  Rome, 
under  the  name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Di- 
onys.  Hal. 

Demetria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
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called  by  the  Greeks  Demtter.  It  was  then 
customary  for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to 
Jash  themselves  with  whips  made  with  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians  had  a  solemni¬ 
ty  of  the  same  name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Pnliorcetcs. 

DSmEthYas,  [a  town  ofThessaly,  on  the 
Pelasgicus  or  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Onchestus.  It  was,  built  by  De¬ 
metrius  Poliorcetes,  and  is  now  called  Volo. - 

A  town  of  Syria,  near  the  coast,  south-east  of 

Aradus.  It  is  now  Akker. - A  town  of  Asia, 

south-east  of  Arbelia,  now  Kcrkourk.  It  is 
called  Corcura  by  Ptolemy.] 

DkmEtrIus,  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra- 
tonice,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  of 
towns.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria. 
He  was  defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  re¬ 
paired  his  loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  enemy.  He  aiterwards  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to  Athens,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  freeing 
them  from  the  power  of  Cassander  and  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  expelling  the  garrison,  which  was 
stationed  there  under  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
His  reception  at  Athens,  after  these  victories, 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  servility ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  not  ashamed  to  raise  al¬ 
tars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  to  consult  his 
oracles-  [He  afterwards  fought  a  great  na¬ 
val  battle  with  Ptolemy  off  Cyprus,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  fled  with  eight  ships 
out  of  150  with  which  he  commenced  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  all  his  numerous  train,  servants, 
friends,  wives,  money  and  machines,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Demetrius  subse¬ 
quently  went  to  war  with  the  Rhodians,  and 
in  pressing  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  displayed  his 
mechanical  genius  in  the  construction  of  new 
and  formidable  machines-  The  Athenian's, 
having  negotiated  a  peace  between  him  and 
the  Rhodians,  called  him  to  their  aid  against 
Cassander,  whom  he  defeated  at  Thermopy¬ 
lae]  This  uncommon  success  raised  the  jea  - 
lousy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander ;  and 
Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  united 
to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his  son.  Their  hos¬ 
tile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  Antigo¬ 
nus  was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  and  Demetrius, 
after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephesus.  His  ill 
success  raised  him  many  enemies ;  and  the 
Athenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him  as  a 
god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  He 
soon  after  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysima¬ 
chus,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage.  Athens  now  laboured  under  ty¬ 
ranny  ;  and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  par¬ 
doned  the  inhabitants.  The  loss  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Asia  recalled  him  from  Greece, 
and  he  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  by  the  murder  of  Alexander  the 
son  of  Cassander.  Here  he  was  continually 
at  war  with  the  neighbouring  states;  and  the 
superior  power  of  his  adversaries  obliged  him 
to  leave  Macedonia,  after  he  had  sat  on  the 
tb rone  for  seven  years.  He  passed  into  Asia, 
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and  attacked  some  of  the  provinces  of  Lysi¬ 
machus  with  various  success ;  but  famine 
and  pestilence  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleu¬ 
cus  for  support  and  assistance.  He  met  with 
a  kind  reception,  but  hostilities  were  soon  be¬ 
gun  ;  and  after  he  had  gained  some  advan¬ 
tages  over  his  son-in-law,  Demetrius  was  to¬ 
tally  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
Though  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  his 
son-in-law,  yet  he  maintained  himself  like  a 
prince,  and  passed  his  time  in  hunting  and  in 
laborious  exercise.  His  son  Antigonus  offer¬ 
ed  Seleucus  all  his  possessions,  and  even  his 
person  to  procure  his  father’s  liberty ;  but  all 
proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of 
three  years,  286  B.  C.  His  remains  were 
given  to  Antigonus,  and  honoured  with  a 
splendid  funeral  pomp  at  Corinth,  and  thence 
conveyed  to  Demetrias.  His  posterity  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  Macedonian 
throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has  ren¬ 
dered  himself  famous  for  his  fondness  of  dis¬ 
sipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his 
love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  has  been  commended  as  a  great 
warrior ;  and  his  ingenious  inventions,  his  war¬ 
like  engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  his 
war  with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to 
that  perfect  character.  He  has  been  blamed 
for  his  voluptuous  indulgencies  ;  and  his  bio¬ 
grapher  observes,  that  no  Grecian  prince  had 
more  wives  and  concubines  than  Poliorcetes. 
His  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  father  have 
been  justly  admired ;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  Antigonus  ordered  the  ambassador  of  a 
foreign  prince  particularly  to  remark  the 
cordiality  and  friendship  .which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  son.  Pint,  in  vita. — Diod , 

17. — Justin.  l,c.  17,  &c. - A  prince  who 

succeeded  his  father  Antigonus  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia.  He  reigned  1 1  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Justin.  26, 

c.  2. — Polyb-  2. - A  son  of  Philip  king  of 

Macedonia,  delivered  as  an  hostage  to  the 
Romans.  His  modesty  delivered  his  father 
from  a  heavy  accusation  laid  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate.  When  he  returned  to  Macedo¬ 
nia,  he  was  falsely  accused  by  his  brother 
Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  his  father  too  credulously  consented  to 
his  death,  B.  C,  180.  Lvv ■  40,  c.  20. — Justin. 

32,  c.  2. - A  prince  surnamed  Sotcr,  was 

son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  father 
gave  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  Alter 
the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  deceased  monarch’s  brother  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpatiou 
displeased  Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at 
Rome ;  he  procured  his  liberty  ou  pretence  ot 
going  to  hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the 
troops  received  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign., 
B.  C.  162.  He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Ly- 
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sias,  and  established  himself  on  his  throne  by 
cruelty  and  oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  in  a 
battle  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign.  Sira 6. 

16. — Appian.— Justin.  34,  c.  3. - The  2d, 

surnamed  Nicator,  or  Conqueror ,  was  son  of 
Soter,  to  whom  he  succeeded  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  after  he  had 
driven  out  the  usurper  Alexander  Bala,  B. 
C.  146.  He  married  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy ;  who  was  before  the  wife  of  the 
expelled  monarch.  Demetrius  gave  himself 
up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  suffer¬ 
ed  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  favour¬ 
ites.  At  that  time  a  pretended  son  of  Bala, 
called  Diodorus  Tryphon,  seized  a  part  of 
Syria ;  and  Demetrius,  to  oppose  his  antago¬ 
nist,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and 
marched  into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken 
by  the  Parthians.  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogyne  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  Cleopatra  was  so  incensed  at  this 
new  connexion,  that  she  gave  herself  up  to 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him.  Sidetes  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  and  Demetrius  regain¬ 
ed  the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  His  pride 
and  oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  his 
subjects  asked  a  king  of  the  house  of  Seleu- 
cus,  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The 
gates  were  shut  up  against  his  approach,  by 
Cleopatra;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the 
governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protection.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  B.  C.  127.  Justin.  36,  &c .—Appian. 

de  Bell.  Syrr . — Joseph - The  3d,  surnamed 

Eucerus,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus. 
After  the  example  of  his  brother  Philip,  who 
had  seized  Syria,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Damascus,  B.  C.  93,  and  soon  after  obtained 
a  victory  over  his  brother.  He  was  taken 
in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  died  in 
captivity.  Joseph.  1.  .  Phalereus,  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  Theophrastus,  who  gained  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Athenians,  by  his  eloquence, 
and  the  purity  of  his  manners,  that  he  was 
elected  decennial  archon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so 
embellished  the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so 
popular  by  his  munificence,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  raised  360  brazen  statues  to  his  honour. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  popularity,  his  en¬ 
emies  raised  a  sedition  against  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  all  his  statues 
thrown  down,  after  [he  had  governed  the 
city  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation]  for 
10  years.  He  fled  without  concern  or  morti¬ 
fication  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  [Soter], 
•where  he  met  with  kindness  and  cordiality. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  consulted  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  succession  of  his  children ;  and 
Demetrius  advised  him  to  raise  to  the 
throne  the  children  of  Eurydice,  in  pre¬ 
sence  to  the  offspring  of  Berenice.  This 
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counsel  so  irritated  Philadelphus,  the  son 
of  Berenice,  that  after  his  father’s  death  he 
sent  the  philosopher  into  Upper  Egypt,  and 
there  detained  him  in  strict  confinement. 
Demetrius,  tired  with  his  situation,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  bv  the  bite  of  an  asp,  284  B.  C. 
[Some  have  affirmed,  without  sufficient  au¬ 
thority,  that  he  was  librarian  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  that  by  his  advice  this  prince 
gave  orders  for  a  version  of  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  He  was  author  of  a  vast  number  of 
books,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  philosophy,  his¬ 
tory.  politics,  criticism,  and  rhetoric;  but 
time  has  destroyed  them  all.  The  elegant 
piece,  “  De  Inteipretatione,"  which  some  have 
ascribed  to  him,  is  properly  the  work  of  a  later 
age.]  Diog.  in  vita. — Cic.  in  Brut.  &  de  Of 
fic.  l.  —  Plut.  in  Exil. - [A  Cynic  philoso¬ 

pher,  who  flourished  at  Corinth  in  the  first 
century.  During  the  reign  of  Caligula,  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Rome,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
virtue.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  for  his  free  censure  of  public 
manners.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor, 
he  returned  to  Rome ;  but  the  boldness  of  his 
language  soon  offended  Vespasian,  and  again 
subjected  him  to  the  punishment  of  exile. 
Apollonius,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
friendship,  prevailed  on  Titus  to  recall  him  ; 
but  under  Domitian  he  shared  the  common 
fate  of  philosophers,  and  withdrew  to  Puteoli. 
Seneca,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  mas¬ 
culine  eloquence,  sound  judgment,  intrepid 
fortitude,  and  inflexible  integrity.  Senec.  cfe 
vit.  heat.  c.  25.] 

DemocEdes,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Crotona,  son  of  Caliiphon,  and  intimate  with 
Polycrates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner 
from  Samos  to  Darius  king  of  Persia,  where 
he  acquired  great  riches  and  much  reputa¬ 
tion  by  curing  the  king’s  foot,  and  the  breast 
of  Atossa.  [Always  desirous  of  returning  to 
his  native  country,  he  pretended  to  enter  into 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  Persians,  and 
procured  himself  to  be  sent  with  some  nobles 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  what  parts  it  might  be  attacked  with 
the  greatest  probability  of  success.  Stopping 
at  Tarentum,  the  Persians  were  seized  as 
spies,  and  Democedes  escaped  to  Crotona, 
whither  the  Persians  followed  him,  and  de¬ 
manded,  but  in  vain,  that  he  should  be  re¬ 
stored.  He  settled  there,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Milo.]  JElian.  V.  II.  8,  c.  18. — 
Hcrodot.  3,  c.  124,  8cc. 

DemochXres,  an  Athenian,  sent  with 
some  of  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch 
gave  them  audience ;  and  when  he  asked 
them  what  he  could  do  to  please  the  people 
of  Athens,  Demochares  replied,  “  Hang  your¬ 
self.”  This  impudence  raised  the  indignation 
of  all  the  hearers ;  but  Philip  mildly  dismissed 
them,  and  bade  them  ask  their  countrymen, 
which  deserved  mast  the  appellation  of  wise 
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and  moderate,  they  who  gave  such  ili  lan¬ 
guage,  or  he  who  received  it  without  any 
signs  of  resentment?  Senec.  de  Ira ,  3. — 

/Elian.  V.  H  3,  7,  8,  12 _ Cic.  in  Brut.  3,  de 

Orat.  2. 

Democritus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  in 
quest  of  knowledge,  and  returned  home  in  the 
greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abde¬ 
ra,  which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  funeral 
the  man  who  had  reduced  himself  to  indigence ; 
and  Democritus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeat¬ 
ed  before  his  countrymen  one  of  his  composi¬ 
tions  called  Diacosmus.  It  was  received  with 
such  uncommon  applause,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  500  talents  ;  statues  were  erect¬ 
ed  in  his  honour  ;  and  a  decree  passed  that 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral  should  be  paid 
from  the  public  treasury.  [This  story  about 
the  500  talents  is  related  by  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius,  but  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  a  sum 
which  few  royal  treasuries  were  at  that  time 
able  to  furnish,  should  have  been  raised  in  an 
obscure  town  as  a  gratuity  to  any  individual.] 
He  retired  to  a  garden  near  the  city,  where 
he  dedicated  his  time  to  study  and  solitude  ; 
and  according  to  some  authors  he  put  out  his 
eyes,  to  apply  himself  more  closely  to  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiries.  He  was  accused  of  insa¬ 
nity,  and  Hippocrates  was  ordered  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  his  disorder.  The  physician 
had  a  conference  with  the  philosopher,  and 
declared  that  not  Democritus,  but  his  enemies 
were  insane.  He  continually  laughed  at  the 
follies  and  vanity  of  mankind,  who  distract 
themselves  with  care,  and  are  at  once  a  prey 
to  hope  and  to  anxiety.  He  told  Darius,  who 
was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  that 
he  would  raise  her  from  the  dead,  if  he  could 
find  three  persons  who  had  gone  through  life 
without  adversity,  whose  names  he  might  en¬ 
grave  on  the  queen’s  monument.  The  king’s 
inquiries  to  find  such  persons  proved  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  the  philosopher  in  some  manner 
soothed  the  sorrow  of  his  sovereign.  He  taught 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body  ; 
and  therefore,  as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  ghosts,  some  youths,  to  try  his  forti¬ 
tude,  dressed  themselves  in  a  hideous  and  de¬ 
formed  habit,  and  approached  nis  cave  in  the 
dead  of  night,  with  whatever  could  create 
terror  and  astonishment.  The  philosopher 
received  them  unmoved;  and  without  even 
looking  at  them,  he  desired  them  to  cease 
making  themselves  such  objects  of  ridicule 
and  folly.  He  died  in  the  I09th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  361.  His  father  was  so  rich,  that 
he  entertained  Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as 
he  was  marching  against  Greece.  All  the 
works  of  Democritus  are  lost.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  first 
taught  that  the  milky  way  was  occasioned  by 
a  confused  light  from  a  multitude  of  stars.  He 
may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  showed  himself  so  ardent  that  he  declared 
he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
236 
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causes  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  the  diadem 
of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds,  and 
tinged  them  with  various  colours :  he  likewise 
dissolved  stones,  and  softened  ivory.  [The 
only  reasonable  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  many  marvels  which  were 
propagated  respecting  this  philosopher  is  that 
he  was,  what  he  is  commonly  represented  to 
have  been,  a  man  of  sublime  genius  and  pene¬ 
trating  judgment,  who  by  a  long  course  of 
study  and  observation,  became  an  eminent 
master  of  speculative  and  physical  science. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that,  like 
Roger  Bacon,  in  a  later  period,  he  astonished 
and  imposed  upon  the  ignorance  and  creduli¬ 
ty  of  his  countrymen.  Democritus  has  been 
commonly  known  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Laughing  Philosopher,  and  among  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  obtained  the  title  of  ye\u<rivcc,  or 

derider.]  Euseb.  14,  c.  27. - Diog.  in  vita. 

— A Elian .  V.  H.  4,  c.  20 _ Cic.  de  Finib. — 

Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7.—  Slrab.  1  and  15. 

Demophile,  a  name  given  to  the  sibyll  of 
Cum$.  Varro  afiud  Lact.  1,  c.  6. 

DEmqphoon,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phxdra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
he  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re¬ 
ceived  and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.  [ vid . 
Amphipolis.]  Ovid.  Heroid.  2. — Paus.  10, 
c.  55. 

DemosthEnes,  a  celebrated  Athenian, 
son  of  a  [respectable  citizen  of  Athens  who 
was  the  proprietor  of  large  iron-forges,  and 
kept  a  number  of  slaves  manufacturing  sword- 
blades,  by  which  he  amassed  considerable 
wealth.  His  father’s  name  was  Demosthenes. 
He  was  born  B.  C.  381,  and  was  but  seven 
years  old  when  his  parent  died.  His  patri¬ 
mony  was  14  talents,  (about  £3150  ster¬ 
ling.)]  His  guardians  negligently  managed 
his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest  part  of 
his  possessions.  His  education  was  totally  ne¬ 
glected  and  for  whatever  advances  he  made 
in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  indus¬ 
try  and  application.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
Isxus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and 
abilities  against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he 
obtained  the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  estate.  His  rising  talents  were,  however, 
impeded  by  weak  lungs,  and  a  difficulty  of 
pronunciation,  especially  of  the  letter  />,  but 
these  obstacles  were  soon  conquered  by  un¬ 
wearied  application.  To  correct  the  stam¬ 
mering  of  his  voice,  he  spoke  with  pebbles  in 
his  mouth ;  and  removed  the  distortion  of  his 
features,  which  accompanied  his  utterance, 
by  watching  the  motions  of  his  countenance 
in  a  looking-glass.  That  his  pronunciation 
might  be  loud  and  full  of  emphasis,  he  fre¬ 
quently  ran  up  the  steepest  and  most  uneven 
walks,  where  his  voice  acquired  force  and 
energy ;  and  on  the  sea-shore,  when  the  waves 
were  violently  agitated,  hb  declaimed  aloud. 
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to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and  tumults 
of  a  public  assembly.  He  also  confined  him¬ 
self  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  to  devote  himself 
more  closely  to  studious  pursuits  ;  and,  to 
eradicate  all  curiosity  of  appearing  in  public, 
he  shaved  one  half  of  his  head.  In  this  soli¬ 
tary  retirement,  by  the  help  of  a  glimmering 
lamp,  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
orations,  which  have  ever  been  the  admiration 
of  every  age,  though  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals  severely  inveighed  against  them, 
and  observed  that  they  smelt  of  oil.  His 
abilities,  as  an  orator,  raised  him  to  conse¬ 
quence  at  Athens,  and  he  was  soon  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government  In  this  public 
capacity  he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their 
indolence,  and  animated  them  against  the 
encroachments  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Tn 
the  battle  of  Cheromca,  however,  Demos¬ 
thenes  betrayed  his  pusillanimity,  and  saved 
his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
he  declared  himself  warmly  against  his  son 
and  successor,  Alexander,  whom  he  branded 
with  the  appellation  of  boy  ;  and  when  the 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their 
orators,  Demosthenes  reminded  his  country¬ 
men  of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  which  delivered 
their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  Though  he  had 
boasted  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could 
not  tempt  him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
bribed  by  a  small  golden  cup  from  Harpalus. 
The  tumults  which  this  occasioned,  forced 
him  to  retire  from  Athens  ;  and  in  his  ban¬ 
ishment  which  he  passed  at  Troezene  and 
/Egina,  he  lived  with  more  effeminacy  than 
true  heroism.  When  Antipater  made  war 
against  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Demosthenes  was  publicly  recalled  from  his 
exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent  to  fetch  him  from 
iEgina.  His  return  was  attended  with  much 
splendour,  and  all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the 
Piraeus  to  see  him  land.  His  triumph  and 
popularity,  however,  were  short.  Antipater 
and  Craterus  were  near  Athens,  and  demand¬ 
ed  all  the  orators  to  be  delivered  up  into  then- 
hands.  Demosthenes  with  all  his  adherents 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria,  [a 
small  island  off  Troezene  in  Argolis,  in  the 
Sinus  Saronicust]  and  when  he  saw  that  all 
hopes  of  safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill, 
and  expired  on  the  day  that  the  Thesmopho- 
l-ia  were  celebrated,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  322.  The  Athenians  raised  a  bra¬ 
zen  statue  to  his  honour  with  an  inscription 
translated  into  this  distich  : 

Si  libi  par  menti  robur,  Fir  magne,  fuisset , 
Grcetia  non  Macedcs  succubuisset  hero. 
Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators  ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful 
rival  among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect 
model,  and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These 
two  great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often 
been  compared  together  ;  but  the  judgment 
hesitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
They  both  arrived  at  perfection  ;  but  the 
measure  by  which  they  obtained  it,  were 
diametrically  opposite.  Demosthenes  has 
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been  compared,  and  with  propriety,  by  his 
rival  iEschines,  to  a  Siren,  from  the  melody 
of  his  expressions.  No  orator  can  be  said 
to  have  expressed  the  various  passions  of  ha¬ 
tred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  uncom¬ 
mon  application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned, 
that  he  transcribed  eight,  or  even  10  times, 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  that  he  might  not 
only  imitate,  but  possess  the  force  and  energy 
of  the  great  historian.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Wolfius,  fol.  Frankof. 
1604  ;  that  left  unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab. 
4to.  [and  that  by  Reiske,  in  the  Corpus  Ora- 
torum  Grascorum,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1770, 
See.  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  by  Reiske,  separate  from  the  rest,  was 
published  in  London  1822-23,  in  3  vols  8vo. 
edited  by  Schaefer.]  Many  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  have  been  published  separate¬ 
ly.  Pint-  in  vita. — Diod.  16.— Cic.  in  Orat. 
8cc. — Pans.  l,c.  8, 1.  2,  c.  33. - An  Athe¬ 

nian  general  sent  to  succeed  Alcibiades  in  Si¬ 
cily.  He  attacked  Syracuse  with  Nicias,  but 
his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  After  many  ca¬ 
lamities  he  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  his 
army  was  confined  to  hard  labour.  The  ac¬ 
counts  about  the  death  of  Demosthenes  are 
various ;  some  believe  that  he  stabbed  himself, 
whilst  others  suppose  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  413.  Plut.  in  Nic. 
—  Tiiucyd.  4,  &e. — Diod.  12. 

DeodAtus,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  the 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  captive 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

Deois,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from 
her  mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  This 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she 
sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all 
wished  her  success  in  her  pursuits,  with  the 
word  J'mt,  invenies ;  z.&w,  invenio.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  114. 

Derbe,  [a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Lycao- 
nia,  near  Isauria  ;  D’Anville  places  it  near  a 
small  chain  of  mountains  detached  from  Tau¬ 
rus  in  the  country  of  Isauria  called  Antiochi- 
ana.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  locates  it  in 
Isauria  ;  Strabo  however  and  all  other  writers 
place  it  in  Lycaonia-  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  Acts  14,  6.  It  was  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Antipater  Derbxus  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Timothy.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  word  Darb,  a  gate  ; 
and  here  perhaps  was  one  of  the  passes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  as  the  name  of  Alah-dag  is 
yet  given  to  the  spot,  signifying  “  the  pass  of 
the  high  mountains.’’] 

Derbices,  a  people  near  Caucasus,  who 
killed  all  those  that  had  reached  their  70th 
year.  They  buried  such  as  died  a  natural 
death.  Strab. 

DercEto  and  Derck-Ds,  a  goddess  of 
Syria,  called  also  Atergatis,  whom  some  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  the  same  as  Astarte.  [yid.  Atar- 
gatis  and  Astarte.]  She  was  represented  as 
a  beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the 
lower  part  terminated  in  a  fish’s  tail.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Diodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  of- 
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tended,  made  her  passionately  fond  of  a  young 
priest,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  fea¬ 
tures.  She  had  a  daughter  by  him,  and  be 
came  so  ashamed  of  her  incontinence,  that  she 
removed  her  lover,  exposed  the  fruit  of  her 
amour,  and  threw  herself  into  a  lake.  Her 
body  was  transformed  into  a  fish,  and  her 
child  was  preserved,  and  called  Semiram  is. 
As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Syria,  and 
represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  anciently 
abstained  from  fishes.  Lucan,  de  Dea  Ser. 
— Plin.  5,  c.  13. —  Ovid  Met.  4,  v.  4±. — 
Died.  2. 

DercyllIdas,  a  general  of  Sparta,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine 
different  cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Cher- 
sonesus  from  the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by 
building  a  wall  across  the  country.  He  lived 
B.  C.  399.  Diod.  14. — Zenofih.  Hist.  Grcec. 
1,  &c. 

Dertona,  now  Tortona ,  a  town  of  Ligu¬ 
ria,  [north  of  Genoa,  on  the  small  river  Il  ia, 
which  runs  into  the  Padus  or  Po.~\  A  Roman 
colony  was  settled  here. 

Dertose,  now  Tortosa,  [a  city  of  the  Iler- 
caones  in  Spain,  situate  on  the  Iberus,  a  short 
distance  above  its  mouth.  Here  was  a  bridge 
over  the  river,  and  along  this  route  led  the 
main  military  road  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Spain,  and  the  colonies  established  there.] 

Deva,  [a  city  of  the  Cornaii  in  Britain,  on 
the  confines  of  the  llercaones.  It  lay  on  the 
river  Seteia,  or  Dee,  and  was  the  station  of 

the  20th  legion.  It  is  now  Chester. - A 

river  of  Britain,  in  the  north,  now  the  Dee, 
from  which  the  cities  of  Old  and  New  Aber¬ 
deen,  the  latter  of  which  lies  at  its  mouth, 
derive  their  name.  D’Anville  calls  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  this  river  Devana. - There 

was  another  river  named  Deva  in  Britain,  on 
the  north-western  coast,  which  is  also  called 
Dee,  and  flows  into  Wigloun  Bay,  the  ancient 
Jena  CEstuarium.] 

Deucalion,  [a  son  of  Prometheus,  who 
married  Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle 
Epimetheus.  Prometheus,  it  is  said,  had  been 
banished  to  Scythia,  to  the  confines  of  Cau¬ 
casus,  during  the  wars  of  the  Titan  princes. 
His  son  Ducalion,  weary  of  this  lonely  re¬ 
treat,  came  and  settled  in  Thessaly,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Phthia,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
Parian  marbles,  in  Lycoria,  near  Parnassus. 
In  progress  of  time  he  made  himself  master 
of  all  lower  Thessaly,  near  the  Peneus.]  In 
his  age  the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  deluge.  The  impiety  of  mankind  had 
irritated  Jupiter,  who  resolved  to  destroy 
mankind,  and  immediately  the  earth  exhibited 
a  boundless  scene  of  waters.  The  highest 
mountains  were  climbed  by  the  frightened  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  ;  but  this  seeming  ' 
place  of  security  was  soon  over-topped  by  i 
the  rising  waters,  and  no  hope  was  left  of 
escaping  the  universal  calamity.  Deucalion  ; 
made  himself  a  ship,  and  by  this  means  he 
saved  himself  and  his  wife  Pyrrha.  The  < 
vessel  was  tossed  about  during  nine  successive 
days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  top  of  mount 
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;  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remained  till 
the  waters  had  subsided.  Pindar  and  Ovid 
make  no  mention  of  a  vessel,  but  state  that 
Deucalion  saved  his  life  by  taking  refuge  on 
the  top  of  Parnassus.  As  soon  as  the  waters 
had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  re¬ 
pair  the  loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind 
them  the  bones  of  their  grandmother.  This 
was  nothing  but  the  stones  of  the  earth ;  and 
after  some  hesitation  about  the  meaning  of 
the  oracle,  they  obeyed.  The  stones  thrown 
by  Deucalion  became  men,  and  those  of  Pyr¬ 
rha,  women.  According  to  Justin,  Deucalion 
was  not  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  the 
universal  calamity.  Many  saved  their  lives 
by  ascending  the  highest  mountains,  or  trust¬ 
ing  themselves  in  small  vessels  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waters.  According  to  Xenophon,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  deluges.  The  first 
happened  under  Ogyges,  and  lasted  three 
months.  The  second,  which  was  in  the  age 
of  Hercules  and  Prometheus,  continued  but 
one  month.  During  the  third,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  reign  of  another  Ogyges,  all 
Attica  was  laid  waste  by  the  waters.  Thes¬ 
saly  was  totally  covered  with  the  waters  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth,  which  happened  in  the  age  of 
Deucalion.  The  last  was  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  its  effects  were  severely  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  There  prevailed  a  re¬ 
port  in  Attica,  tha:  the  waters  of  Deucalion’s 
deluge  had  disappeared  through  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Olym¬ 
pus’ temple;  and  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  fur¬ 
ther  adds,  that  a  yearly  offering  of  flour  and 
honey  was  thrown  into  it  with  religious 
ceremony.  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  history,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  happened  1503  years  B.  C. 
[The  famous  deluge  of  Deucalion  seems  to 
have  been  merely  an  inundation  of  Thessaly, 
and  to  have  been  caused  probably  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  which  stopping  the  course  of  the  Pe¬ 
neus  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  where  is 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  caused  the  stream 
of  its  waters  to  overflow  the  plains  of  Thes¬ 
saly.  This  inundation  is  thought  to  have  been 
aided  by  a  vast  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
during  the  same  year.  M.  Malte-Brun,  ap¬ 
pears  to  entertain  a  different  idea  of  the  cause 
which  produced  this  and  other  inundations  in 
Greece.  “The  soil  of  Greece,”  observes 
this  writer,  “  must  from  its  very  nature  have 
frequently  given  way  and  sunk  down,  and 
consequently  the  country  must  frequently  have 
experienced  local  inundations.  The  deluge  of 
Deucalion  desolated  Thessaly,  especially  the 
mountainous  canton  named  Hellas ;  that  of 
Ogyges  overwhelmed  Bceotia.  Popular  tra¬ 
dition  naturally  referred  to  those  disasters 
which  had  ravaged  whole  provinces,  every 
ancient  inundation,  the  remembrance  of  which 
was  preserved  in  any  district.  Thus  a  single 
opening  of  inconsiderable  extent  was  shown 
in  Attica  as  the  funnel,  by  which  all  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Ducalion’s  flood  were  drained  away. 
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Twelve  or  fifteen  centuries  after  the  epoch 
Assigned  to  these  events,  historians  began  to 
Collect  these  scattered  traditions,  and  to  com¬ 
pose  from  them  highly-finished  descriptions 
-af  pretended  universal  deluges,  unknown  to 
.more  ancient  authors.”]  Deucalion  had  two 
%ons  by  Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some  son 
■af  Jupiter,  and  Amphictyon,  king  of  Attica, 
find  also  a  daughter,  Protogenea,  who  became 
mother  of  /Ethlius  by  Jupiter.  Find.  9. 
■Olymfi — Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  8. — Heroid  45,  v. 
*167. — dfiollod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans.  1,  c.  10,  1.  5, 
(:.8 .—Juv.  1,  v.  81. — Hygin.iab.  153 — Justin. 
'2,  c.  6. — Diod.  5. — Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria. — 

1  Virg.  G.  1 ,  v-  i  2. 

-  DIa,  [an  island  off  the  north  shore  of  Crete, 

flow  Stan-Dia.^ - Another,  the  same  with 

•Naxus.  x iid-  Naxus. - A  city  of  Thrace. 

' - Eubcea,  &c. 

DiAg5ras,  [a  native  of  the  island  of  Me- 
tos  and  follower  of  Democritus.  Having 
been  sold  a  captive  in  his  youth,  he  was  re¬ 
deemed  by  Democritus,  and  trained  up  in  the 
ktudy  of  philosophy.  He  attached  himself 
•also  to  lyric  poetry,  and  was  much  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  success  in  this  branch  of  the 
■art.  His  name,  however,  has  been  transmit¬ 
ted  with  infamy  to  posterity,  as  an  avowed 
^advocate  for  the  rejection  of  all  religious  be¬ 
lief.  It  is  expressly  asserted  by  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  that  when,  in  a  particular  instance  he 
•saw  a  perjured  person  escape  punishment,  he 
^publicly  declared  his  disbelief  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  from  that  time  spoke  of  the  gods, 
•and  all  religious  ceremonies,  with  ridicule 
;and  contempt.  He  even  attempted  to  lay 
bpen  tire  sacred  mysteries,  and  to  dissuade 
■the  people  from  submitting  to  the  rites  of  ini¬ 
tiation.  A  price  at  last  was  set  upon  his 
■head,  and  he  fled  to  Corinth,  where  he  died.] 
-He  lived  about  416  years  before  Christ.  Cic. 
ide  JVat.  D.l,  c.  23, 1. 3,  c.  37,  &c.—  Vai-  Max. 

,1,  c.  1 - An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years 

■before  the  Christian  era.  Pindar  celebrated 
■his  merit  in  a  beautiful  ode  still  extant,  which 
;was  written  in  golden  letters  in  the  temple 
i of  Minerva.  He  saw  his  three  sons  crowned 
•the  same  day  at  Olympia,  and  died  through 
(excess  of  joy.  Cic.  Tusc.  5—Plut .  in  Pel. 

1  — Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

•  Dialis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first 
(instituted  by  Nutria.  He  was  never  permit¬ 
ted  to  swear,  even  upon  public  trials.  Varro. 
L.  L.  4,  c.  15. — Dionys.  2. — Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

Diamastigosis,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in 
honour  of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that 
name  tut  tcu  utoyovv,from  whipfling,  because 
!  boys  were  whipped  before  the  altar  of  the 
goddess.  These  boys  were  called  Boinonicse, 
!  [r/rf.  Bomonicas.] 

DiAna,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Cicero  there  were  three  of  this 
name  ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine, 
who  became  mother  of  Cupid;  a  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  a  daughter  of 
Upis  and  Glauce.  The  second  is  the  most 
celebrated,  and  to  her  all  the  ancients  allude. 
Site  was  born  at  the  same  birth  as  Apollo ; 
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and  the  pains  which  she  saw  her  mother  suf¬ 
fer  during  her  labour,  gave  her  such  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  marriage,  that  she  obtained  from  her 
father  the  permission  to  live  in  perpetual  ce¬ 
libacy,  and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo¬ 
men.  To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the 
permission  of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attend¬ 
ants  60  of  the  Oceanides,  and  20  other  nymphs, 
all  of  whom  abjured  the  use  of  marriage. 
She  is  represented  with  a  bent  bow  and  qui¬ 
ver,  and  attended  by  dogs,  and  sometimes 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  white  stags. 
Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  holding 
a  lion  in  one  hand,  and  a  panther  in  the  other, 
with  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  heifers,  or 
two  horses  of  different  colours.  She  is  re¬ 
presented  taller  by  the  head  than  her  attend¬ 
ant  nymphs,  her  face  has  something  manly, 
her  legs  are  bare,  well  shaped,  and  strong, 
and  her  feet  are  covered  with  a  buskin,  worn 
by  huntresses  among  the  ancients.  Diana  re¬ 
ceived  many  surnames,  particularly  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established, 
and  from  the  functions  over  which  she  pre¬ 
sided.  She  was  called  Lucina,  llythia,  or  Ju¬ 
no  Pronuba,  when  invoked  by  women  in 
childbed,  and  Trivia  when  worshipped  in  the 
cross-ways  where  her  statues  were  generally 
erected.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  moon,  or  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  and 
from  that  circumstance  she  was  called  Tri- 
formis ;  and  some  of  her  statues  represented 
her  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  dog, 
and  a  boar.  Her  power  and  functions  under 
these  three  characters,  have  been  beautifully 
expressed  in  these  two  verses  : 

Terret,  lustrat,  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna, 
Diana , 

Ima,  sufirema,feras ,  sceptro,fulgore ,  sagitta. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Tau- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  ficc.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  against 
the  gods,  Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorphos¬ 
ed  herself  into  a  cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  The 
goddess  is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that 
represent  her,  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by 
the  dogs  which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting 
habit.  The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was 
that  of  Ephesus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  (vid.  Ephesus.)  She 
was  there  represented  with  a  great  number 
of  breasts,  and  other  symbols  which  signified 
the  earth  or  Cybele;  [or  rather  mature  her¬ 
self  whom  that  goddess  represented.]  Though 
she  was  the  patroness  of  chastity,  yet  she  for¬ 
got  her  dignity  to  enjoy  the  company  of  En- 
dymion,  and  the  very  familiar  favours  which, 
according  to  mythology,  she  granted  to  Pan 
and  Orion  are  well  known,  (vid.  Endymion, 
Pan,  Orion.)  The  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
were  particularly  attached  to  the  worship  of 
this  goddess,  and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her 
altar  all  the  strangers  that  were  shipwreck- 
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ed  on  their  coasts.  Her  temple  in  Aricia  was 
served  by  a  priest  who  had  always  murder¬ 
ed  his  predecessor,  and  the  Lacedemonians 
yearly  offered  her  human  victims  till  the  age 
of  Lycurgus,  who  changed  this  barbarous 
custom  for  the  sacrifice  of  flagellation.  The 
Athenians  generally  offered  her  goats,  and 
others  a  white  ki  and  sometimes  a  boar, 
pig,  or  an  ox.  Among  plants  the  poppy  and 
the  ditauy  were  sacred  to  her.  She,  as  well 
as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles, 
among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and 
Ephesus,  are  the  most  known.  Ovid.  Fast. 

2,  v.  155.  Met.  j,  v.  156,  1.  7.  v  94  and  194, 
8cc. — Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  3.—Horat.  3,  od.  22. — 
Virg  G.  3,  v.  302.  JEn.  1,  v.  505. — Homer 
od.  5. — Pans.  8,  c.  31  and  37. — Catull. — Stat. 

3,  Silv.  1,  v.  87. — dpollod.  1,  c.  4,  &c.  1-  3,  c, 
5,  &c. 

[DiAxas  Fanom,  a  promontory  of  Asia 
Minor  in  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  according  to  Ptolemy.  There 
was  here  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  or 
the  dispenser  of  favourable  winds.] 

Dianium,  [a  promontory  and  town  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  opposite  the  Pitvusas  Insulae.  The  mo¬ 
dern  name  of  the  town  is  Denia.  and  of  the  pro¬ 
montory,  cape  St.  Martin  It  was  one  of  the 
three  towns  on  this  coast,  whose  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  the  Massiiians.  It  was  called 
by  them  Artemisium  from  the  Greek  name 
of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  there  which  was 
much  venerated  ] 

Diasia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  nane  rev 
St<gr  x.a.1  t»c  tints,  Jrom  Jupiter  and  misfortune , 
because,  by  making  applications  to  Jupiter, 
men  obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes, 
and  were  delivered  from  danger.  During 
this  festival  things  of  ali  kinds  were  exposed 
to  sale- 

Dibio,  a  town  of  France,  now  Dijon  in 
Burgundy. 

Dic^,a,  [a  town  of  Thrace  in  the  territo¬ 
ry  of  the  Bistones,  and  to  the  south-east  of 

the  Bistonian  Marsh. - A  town  of  Greece 

on  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.] 

Dicaiarchea,  [yid.  Puteoli.] 

Dicearchus,  a  Messenian,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  ma¬ 
thematics.  He  was  one  of  Aristotle’s  disci¬ 
ples.  Nothing  remains  of  his  numerous  com¬ 
positions.  He  had  composed  an  history  of 
the  Spartan  republic,  which  was  publicly 
read  over  every  year,  by  order  of  tire  ma¬ 
gistrates,  for  the  improvement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth. 

Diceneus,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythus, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king 
of  the  country,  and  by  his  instructions  soften¬ 
ed  the  wildness  and  rusticity  of  his  man¬ 
ners.  He  also  gained  such  an  influence  over 
the  multitude,  that  they  destroyed  all  the 
vines  which  grew  in  their  country,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  riot  apd  dissipation  which  the  wine 
occasioned  am«ng  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
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maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they 
might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  them  after  his 
death. 

DictjEus  mons,  [ vid .  Dicte-] 

[Dictam.nmjm  promontorium ,  vid.  Dic- 
tynmeum,  promontorium.] 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome  invested 
with  supreme  authority.  This  officer,  whose 
magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first 
chosen  during  the  Roman  wars  against  the 
Latins.  The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise 
forces  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  because  the 
Plebeians  refused  toinlist,  if  they  were  not  dis¬ 
charged  from  all  the  debts  they  had  contract¬ 
ed  with  the  patricians,  the  senate  found  it 
necessary  to  elect  a  new  magistrate  with  ab¬ 
solute  and  incontrollable  power  to  take  care 
of  the  state.  [His  power,  however,  conti¬ 
nued  only  for  the  space  of  six  months,  even 
although  the  business  for  which  he  had  been 
created  was  not  finished  ;  and  was  never  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  that  time  except  in  extreme 
necessity ;  as  in  the  case  of  Camillus :  for 
Sylla  and  Csesar  usurped  their  perpetual 
dictatorship,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  their 
country.  But  the  dictator  usually  resigned 
his  command  whenever  he  had  effected  the 
business  for  which  he  had  been  created  :  thus, 
Q.  Cincinnatus  and  Mamercus  iEmiiius  abdi¬ 
cated  the  dictatorship  on  the  16th  day,  Q. 
Servilius  on  the  8th  day.  Another  check  on 
the  Dictator’s  power[was  that  he  could  lay  out 
none  of  the  public  money  without  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the  people. 
He  could  not,  moreover,  leave  Italy,  a  law 
which  was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on 
account  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  {Liv. 
epit.  19.)  Neither  was  he  allowed  to  ride  on 
horseback  without  the  permission  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  principal  check,  however,  against 
a  dictator’s  abuse  of  power,  was  that  he 
might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct 
when  he  resigned  his  office.]  He  knew  no 
superior  in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws 
were  subjected  to  him.  He  was  called  dicta¬ 
tor,  because  dictus,  named  by  the  consul,  or 
quonium  diet  is  ejus  parebat  populus,  because 
the  people  implicitly  obeyed  his  command. 
[The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  people,  as  the  other  magis¬ 
trates,  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of 
consular  dignity  he  thought  proper  ;  and  this 
he  did,  after  having  taken  the  auspices,  usual¬ 
ly  in  the  dead  of  night.  Sometimes  the  peo¬ 
ple  gave  directions  whom  the  consul  should 
name.]  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he  could 
proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
against  an  enemy,  arid  disband  them  at 
pleasure.  He  punished  as  he  pleased; 
and  from  his  decisions  there  was  no  ap¬ 
peal,  at  least  till  later  times.  During  his 
administration,  all  other  officers,  except  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic. 
[The  writers  on  Roman  antiquities,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Dr.  Adam,  assert  that  the  Dictator  was 
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-Attended  by  24lictors  with  the  fasces  and  se- 
curis,  even  in  the  city.  In  this  they  appear 
to  have  erred.  Plutarch  indeed  tells  us,  in 
his  life  of  Fabius,  that  the  dictator  was  at¬ 
tended  by  24  lictors  ;  but,  as  Justus  Lipsius 
observes,  this  statement  is  contradicted  by 
higher  authority ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  89th  Book  of  Livy,  that  Sylla,  in 
assuming  to  himself  24  lictors,  had  done  a 
thing  .entirely  unprecedented.  “  Sulla  dic¬ 
tator  factus,  quod  nemo  quidem  unquam  fe- 
cerat,  cumfascibus  viginti  quatuor  firocessit.~\ 
He  was  chosen  only  when  the  state  was  in 
imminent  dangers  from  foreign  enemies  or 
inward  seditions.  In  the  time  of  a  pestilence, 
a  dictator  was  sometimes  elected,  as  also  to 
hold  the  comitia,  or  to  celebrate  the  public 
festivals,  to  hold  trials,  to  choose  senators,  or 
drive  a  nail  in  the  capitol,  by  which  supersti¬ 
tious  ceremony  the  Romans  believed  that  a 
plague  could  be  averted  or  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  stopped.  This  office,  so  respectable 
and  illustrious  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic, 
became  odious  by  the  perpetual  usurpations 
Df  Sylla  and  J.  Cxsar ;  and  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  the  Roman  senate,  on  the  motion 
Df  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a  decree,  which 
for  ever  after  forbade  a  dictator  to  exist  in 
Rome.  The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elected, 
those  a  subordinate  officer,  called  his  master 
tf  horse,  magister  equitum.  [Sometimes  a 
master  of  the  horse  was  pitched  upon  for  the 
lictator,  by  the  senate,  or  by  the  order  of  the 
people.]  This  officer  was  respectable,  but 
le  was  totally  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
lictator,  and  could  do  nothing  without  his  ex¬ 
press  order,  though  he  enjoyed  the  privilege 
)f  using  a  horse,  and  had  the  same  insignia 
is  the  prxtors.  This  subordination,  however, 
vas  some  time  after  removed  ;  and  during 
he  second  Punic  war  the  master  of  the 
lorse  [Minucius]  was  invested  with  a  power 
;qual  to  that  of  the  dictator  [Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus].  A  second  dictator  was  also  chosen 
or  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome,  after 
:he  battle  of  Canna;.  The  dictatorship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but  the 
Rebeians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  share 
t,  Titus  Lartius  Flavus  was  the  first  dicta- 
or,  A.  U.  C.  253.  Dionys.  Hal. — Ctc.  de 
Leg.  3 .—Dio.~Plut.  in  Fab. — Afifiian.  3. — 

Volyb.  3. — Paterc.  2,  c-  28 _ Liv.  1,  c.  23,  1. 

},  c.  18, 1.  4,  c.  57,  1.  9,  c.  38. 

[Dicte,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
low  called  Sethia  and  also  Last  hi,  next  in 
leight  to  mount  Ida,  and  covered  throughout 
i  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow  ;  whence 
jt  is  denominated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptole- 
ny,  the  White  Mountain.  It  obtained  its 
jame  from  Dictynna  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who 
s  supposed  first  to  have  invented  hunting- 
lets  (J'oc.rua.)  and  to  have  been  called  Dictyn- 
la  on  that  account,  having  been  before  named 
3rito-martis.  According  to  another  account, 
■he  plunged  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  avoid 
he  passion  of  Minos,  who  pursued  her,  and 
vas  caught  in  a  fisherman’s  net.  This  moun- 
sdn  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  hence 
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he  was  called  Dictceus,  as  well  as  from  A  cave 
which  was  there,  in  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  from  Saturn.  Crete  was  sometime's 
also  styled  by  the  poets  Dictcea  arva.~\ 

[Dictynna,  a  nymph  ofCrete,  vid.  Dicte.] 

[DlCTYNNiEUM,  Or  DlCTASINUM  firomon- 
torium,  a  promontory  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  isle  of  Crete,  towards  the  north-west. 
This  promontory  was  at  the  extremity  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  on  which  was  a  temple  of 
Diana,  called  Dictynnxa.] 

Dictts,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idome- 
neus  to  the  Trojan  wai*.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  wrote  an  history  of  this  celebrated  war, 
and  that  at  his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in 
his  tomb,  where  it  remained  till  a  violent 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the 
monument  where  he  had  been  buried.  This 
convulsion  of  the  earth  threw  out  his  history 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  found  by  some 
shepherds,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Rome. 
This  mysterious  tradition  is  deservedly  deem¬ 
ed  fabulous;  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  is  now  extant  as  the  composition 
of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  composed  in  the  15th 
century,  or  according  to  others,  in  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  falsely  attributed  to  one  of 
the  followers  ofldomeneus.  The  best  edition  of 
Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Venia,  4to.  Mediol.  1477. 

- A  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus,  son  of 

Magnes  and  Nais.  He  married  the  nymph 
Clymene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seriphus  by 
Perseus,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  because  he 
behaved  with  wantonness  to  Danae.  Vid.  Po¬ 
lydectes.  Afiollod.  1 ,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  4. 

Didia  lex,  de  Sumfitibus,  by  Didius,  A. 
U.  C.  606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  at¬ 
tended  public  festivals  and  entertainments’, 
and  limit  the  number  of  guests  which  gene¬ 
rally  attended  them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only 
those  who  received  guests  in  these  festive 
meetings,  but  the  guests  themselves,  were 
liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an  extension  of  the 
Oppian  and  Fannian  laws. 

Didius  Julianus,  a  rich  Roman,  who,  after 
the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  the  empire 
which  the  Pretorians  had  exposed  to  sale, 
A.  D.  192.  His  great  luxury  and  extrava¬ 
gance  rendered  him  odious;  and  when  he 
refused  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  for  the  imperial  'purple,  the  soldiers 
revolted  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death, 
after  a  short  reign.  Severus  was  made  em¬ 
peror  after  him. 

Dido,  called  also  Elissa,  a  daughter  of 
Beius  king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichaeus, 
or  Sicharbas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of 
Hercules.  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Tyre  after  Beius,  murdered  Si- 
chxus,  to  get  possession  of  the  immense  riches 
which  he  possessed;  and  Dido,  disconsolate 
for  the  loss  of  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly 
loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  equally  esteem¬ 
ed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement,  with  a 
number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant  became  odious.  According  to  some 
accounts.  she  threw  into  the  the  rrchrs  c-f 
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her  husband,  which  Pygmalion  so  greatly  de¬ 
sired  ;  and  by  that  artifice  compelled  the  ships 
to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by  order  of  the 
tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichseus.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  voyage,  Dido  visited  the  coast  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  where  she  carried  away  50  women,  who 
prostituted  themselves  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
gave  them  as  wives  to  her  Tyrian  followers. 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast, 
and  she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much 
land  as  could  be  covered  by  a  bull’s  hide,  cut 
.into  thongs.  Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built 
a  citadel,  called  Byrsa.  [A  different  account 
from  the  common  one,  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Byrsa,  is  given  under  that  term.]  .  The 
increase  of  population,  and  the  rising  com¬ 
merce  among  her  subjects,  soon  obliged  her 
to  enlarge  her  city,  and  the  boundaries  of  her 
dominions.  Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame 
of  her  enterprise,  gained  her  many  admirers ; 
and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to 
marry  larbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  threat¬ 
ened  them  with  a  dreadful  war.  Dido  begged 
three  months  to  give  her  decisive  answer; 
and  during  that  time  she  erected  a  funeral 
pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to 
appease  the  manes  of  Sichaeus,  to  whom  she 
had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When  all  was 
prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile  in 
presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncommon 
action,  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  valiant 
woman,  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Vir¬ 
gil  and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused 
by  the  sudden  departure  of  /Eneas,  of  whom 
she  was  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
could  not  obtain  as  a  husband.  This  poetical 
fiction  represents  /Eneas  as  living  in  the  age 
of  Dido,  and  introduces  an  anachronism  of 
near  300  years.  Dido  left  Phoenicia 247  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  the  age  of  /Eneas, 
that  is,  about  953  years  B-  C.  This  chrono¬ 
logical  error  proceeds  not  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  poets,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  autho 
rity  of  Horace, 

°  Ant  famam  seauere,  aut  sibi  convenientia 
Jtnge." 

[Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  makes  /Eneas 
and  Dido  contemporaries,  in  the  year  883 
B.  C.  when,  as  he  says.  Dido  built  Car¬ 
thage  ;  and  he  states  the  capture  of  Troy 
to  have  happened  in  the  year  904  B.  C. 
which  others  refer  to  1184  B.C.]  While 
Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode,  the 
desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  /Eneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods;  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that 
their  mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very 
first  foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled 
by  a  more  remote  cause  than  the  jealousy  and 
rivalship  of  two  flourishing  empires.  Dido, 
after  her  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by 
her  subjects.  Justin.  18,  c.  4,  &c. — Patcrc.  1, 
c.  6. —  Virg.  JEn. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  2 — 
Hcroid.  7. — Ap/iian.  Alex.— Or  os.  4 .—Hero- 
dpm—JJkmvs.  Hal. 
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Didyma,  [a  fountain  of  Greece  in  Thessa¬ 
ly. - Also  two  small  islands  near  that  of  Scy- 

ros. - One  of  the  /Eolix  insulae,  near  Sicily.] 

Didymus,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  sumamed 
XaMisvTEg©',  [or  brazen  entrails ,  from  the 
number  of  his  productions.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  nearly  4000  volumes,  none  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Seneca  speaks  of  the 
subjects  which  Didymus  discussed  as  trifling 
in  themselves,  or,  as  he  says,  subjects  which 
are  forgotten,  or  which  ought  to  be  forgotten 
if  they  were  known.]  He  flourished  B.  C.  40. 
The  best  editions  of  his  commentaries  are.  that 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1528,  and  that 
of  Paris,  8vo.  1530. - [A  mountain  of  Phry¬ 

gia,  t iid.  Dindymus.] 

DiespIter,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  father  of  light. 

Digentia,  a  small  river  which  watered 
Horace’s  farm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
[It  discharges  itself  into  the  Anio,  and  is  now 
called  Licenza .]  Horat.  1.  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

Dn,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  were  very  numerous.  Every 
object  which  caused  terror,  inspired  gratitude, 
or  bestowed  affluence,  received  the  tribute  of 
veneration.  Man  saw  a  superior  agent  in 
the  stars,  the  elements,  or  the  trees,  andsup- 
posed  that  the  waters  which  communicated 
fertility  to  his  fields  and  possessions  were 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  some  in¬ 
visible  power,  inclined  to  favour  and  to  bene¬ 
fit  mankind.  Thus  arose  a  train  of  divinities, 
which  imagination  arrayed  in  different  forms, 
and  armed  with  different  powers.  They  were 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afflict 
the  human  race,  and  those  children  of  super¬ 
stition  were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  im¬ 
perfect  being  which  gave  them  birth.  Their 
wrath  was  mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense, 
and  sometimes  human  victims  bled  to  expi¬ 
ate  a  crime  which  superstition  alone  suppos¬ 
ed  to  exist.  The  sun,  from  his  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  and  animating  nature,  first  attracted 
the  notice,  and  claimed  the  adoration  of  the 
uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The 
moon  also  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  and 
addressed  in  prayers;  and  after  immortality 
had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies,  mankind  classed  among  their  dei¬ 
ties  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  sow 
shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himself,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  gods  and  men,  the  devout  veneration 
of  their  votaries.  This  immense  number  of 
deities  have  been  divided  into  different  class¬ 
es,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
mythologists.  The  Romans,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii 
majorum  gentium ,  or  dii  consulentcs,  and  the 
dii  minorum  gentium.  The  former  were 
twelve  in  number,  six  males  and  six  females. 
( vid  Consentes.)  In  the  class  of  the  latter 
were  ranked  all  the  gods  which  were  wor¬ 
shipped  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  were  some  called  dii  se/ecti, 
sometimes  classed  with  the  twelve  greater 
gods ;  these  were  Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius, 
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the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bacchus.  There  were 
also  some  called  demi-gods,  that  is,  who  de¬ 
served  immortality  by  the  greatness  of  their 
exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon  services  to 
mankind.  Among  these  were  Priapus,Vertum- 
nus,  Hercules,  and  those  whose  parents  were 
some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Besides  these, 
there  were  some  called  toftici,  whose  worship 
was  established  at  particular  places,  such  as 
Isis  in  Egypt,  Astarte  in  Syria,  Uranus  at 
Carthage,  8cc.  In  process  nf  time,  also,  all 
the  passions,  and  the  moral  virtues,  were 
reckoned  as  powerful  deities,  and  temples 
were  raised  to  a  goddess  of  concord,  peace, 
&c.  According  to  the  authority  of  Hesiod, 
there  were  no  less  than  30,000  gods  that  inha¬ 
bited  the  earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men, 
all  subservient  to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To 
these  succeeding  ages  added  an  almost 
equal  number ;  and  indeed  they  were  so  nu¬ 
merous,  and  their  functions  so  various,  that 
we  find  temples  erected,  and  sacrifices  offer¬ 
ed  to  unknown  gods.  It  is  observable,  that 
all  the  gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon 
earth  as  mere  mortals ;  and  even  Jupiter, 
who  was  the  ruler  of  heaven,  is  represented 
by  the  mythologists  as  a  helpless  child  ;  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
that  attended  the  birth  and  education  of  Juno. 
In  process  of  time,  not  only  good  and  virtu¬ 
ous  men,  who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  supporters  of  liberty,  but  also 
thieves  and  pirates,  were  admitted  among  the 
gods ;  and  the  Roman  senate  courteously 
granted  immortality  to  the  most  cruel  and 
abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

Dinarchus,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Sos- 
tratus,  and  disciple  to  Theophrastus,  at 
Athens.  He  acquired  much  money  by  his 
compositions,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  brib¬ 
ed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  '07  B. 
C.  Of  64  of  his  orations,  only  three  remain. 
Cic.  cle  Orat.  2,  c.  53. 

Dindymus  or  a,  ( orum,)  [a  mountain  of 
Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
south-east  of  Pessinus,  while  Strabo  says  that 
the  city  lay  upon  it.  The  latter  writer  names 
it  Dindymus,  which  is  generally  followed  by 
subsequent  geographers.  Mannert,  however, 
considers  the  true  name  to  have  been  Didy- 
mus,  from  the  Greek'f'iJWoc.f  twin,)  and  sup¬ 
poses  this  appellation  to  have  been  given  to 
it  from  its  double  summit.  One  of  these 
summits  had  the  name  of  Agdistis  ;  and  on 
this, according  to Pausanias,  Atys  was  buried. 
Mannert  makes  Dindymus  to  have  been  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  known  by  the  name  of  Olympus,  not  to 
be  confounded,  however,  with  the  mountain 
named  Olympus  near  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  nor 
with  the  other  Olympus  in  Galatia,  on  which 
the  Tolistoboii  collected  their  forces  to  resist 
the  proconsul  Manlius.  The  whole  march 
of  the  Roman  army,  as  described  by  Livy, 
shows  that  the  last-mentioned  mountain  lay 
about  0  miles  north-west  of  Ancyra.  The 
Goddess  Cybele  was  worshipped  at  Pessinus 
and  on  mount  Dindymus ;  and  hence  was  call- 
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ed  Dindymene.  Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.  voi.’ 
6.  p.  3.  p.  63.]  Strcib.  12. — Stat.  1.  Sylv.  l,v. 
9. — Horat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  5 — Virg.  JEn.  9,  v. 
617. 

Dinia,  [a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
and  the  capital  of  the  Bodiontici.  Its  name 
is  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  being  derived 
from  din,  water,  and  ia,  hot,  so  called  from 
the  thermal  waters  at  the  distance  of  a  quar 
ter  of  a  league  from  it.  It  is  now  Digne.] 

DinocrXtes,  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos  [into  the  form  of  a  man  having  in  his 
left  hand  the  walls  of  a  great  city,  and  all  the 
rivers  of  the  mountain  flowing  through  his 
right  hand  into  the  sea ;  or,  according  to  an¬ 
other  account,  holding  a  spacious  basin  in  the 
right,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which  flowed 
from  the  mountain,  (vid.  Athos.)  Alexan¬ 
der  declined  the  offer,  but  took  him  to  Egypt 
and  employed  him  in  beautifying  Alexandria. 
He  was  also  employed  by  the  Ephesians  to 
superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of 
Diana.]  He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Arsinoe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  in  which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  the  queen,  by  means  of  loadstones.  His 
death,  and  that  of  his  royal  patron,  prevent¬ 
ed  the  execution  of  a  work  which  would  have 
been  the  admiration  of  future  ages.  Plm.  7, 
c.  37. — Marcell.  22,  c,  40. — Plut.  in  Alex. 

Dinon,  the  father  of  Clitarchus,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander’s  age.  He 
is  esteemed  a  very  authentic  historian  by  C. 
JVefl.  in  Canon. — Plut.  in  Alex. — Diog. 

DinostrXtes,  [a  famous  mathematician 
of  the  Platonic  school,  the  brother  of  Menech- 
mus,  and  disciple  of  Plato.  Pursuing  the 
steps  of  his  brother,  who  amplified  the  theory 
of  the  conic  sections,  Dinostrates  is  said  to 
have  made  many  mathematical  discoveries; 
but  he  is  particularly  distinguished  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  quadratrix.  Montucla,  how¬ 
ever,  observes,  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
ascribing  the  original  invention  of  this  curve 
to  Hippias,  of  Elea,  an  ingenious  philosopher 
and  geometer,  contemporary  with  Socrates.] 

DioclEa,  [a  town  of  Illyricum,  in  Dalma¬ 
tia,  the  native  place  of  Dioclesian.  This  town 
is  now  ruined.  It  was  not  far  from  Narom*, 
no  v  jVarenza .] 

DiocletianopOlis,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
called  so  in  honour  of  Diocletian. 

Diocletianus,  (Caius  Valerius  Jovius,) 
a  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  born  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  family  in  Dalmatia,  [at  the  town  of  Di- 
oclea,  or  Doclea,  from  which  town  he  derived 
his  first  name,  which  v.  as  probably  Docks, 
afterwards  lengthened  to  the  more  harmo¬ 
nious  Greek  form  of  Diodes,  and  at  length, 
after  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  form  of  Diocletianus,  or  Dioclesianus. 
He  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  assumed  the 
patrician  name  of  Valerius.]  He  was  first  a 
common  soldier,  and  by  merit  and  success  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  office  of  a  general,  and 
at  the  death  of  Numerian,  he  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple.  [At  the  com- 
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inencement  of  his  career,  and  whilst  he  occu¬ 
pied  some  inferior  post,  it  is  said  that  a  Druid 
woman,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  upbraided 
him  with  covetousness;  to  whom  he  jocosely 
replied,  “I  shall  be  more  generous  when  I 
am  emperor.”  “  You  are  joking,”  replied 
the  Druidess ;  ‘‘but  I  tell  you  in  good  earnest, 
that  you  will  attain  to  the  empire  after  you 
have  killed  a  boar.”  This  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  city  of  Tongres, 
and  present  bishoprick  of  Liege.]  In  his  high 
station  he  rewarded  the  virtues  and  fidelity 
of  Maximian,  who  had  shared  with  him  all 
the  subordinate  offices  in  the  army,  by  making 
him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He  created 
two  subordinate  emperors,  Constantius  and 
Galerius,  whom  he  called  Ccesars,  whilst  he 
claimed  tor  himself  and  his  colleague,  the  su¬ 
perior  title  of  Augustus.  Diocletian  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  military  virtues  ;  and  though 
he  was  naturally  unpolished  by  education  and 
study,  yet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
learning  and  true  genius.  He  was  bold  and 
resolute,  active  and  diligent,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts  which  endear  a  sove¬ 
reign  to  his  people,  and  make  him  respectable 
even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  His  cruelty, 
however,  against  the  followers  of  Christianity, 
has  been  deservedly  branded  with  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  unbounded  tyrannv,  and  insolent 
wantonness.  After  he  had  reigned  21  years 
in  the  greatest  prosperity,  he  publicly  abdi¬ 
cated  the  crown  at  Nicomedia,  on  the  first 
of  May,  A.  D.  304,  and  retired  to  a  private 
station  at  Salona.  Maximian,  his  colleague, 
followed  his  example,  but  not  from  voluntary 
choice;  and  when  he  some  time  after  endea¬ 
voured  to  ronse  the  ambition  of  Diocletian, 
and  persuade  him  to  reassume  the  imperial 
purple,  he  received  for  answer,  that  Diocle¬ 
tian  took  now  more  delight  in  cultivating  his 
little  garden,  than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a 
palace,  when  his  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  earth.  He  lived  nine  years  after  his 
abdication  m  the  greatest  security  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  at  Salona,  and  died  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age.  Diocletian  is  the  first  sovereign  who 
voluntarily  resigned  his  power;  a  philoso¬ 
phical  resolution,  which,  in  a  later  age,  was 
imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  of 
Germany.  [All  history  reproaches  him,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  philosophical  indifference 
which  caused  him  to  resign  the  Roman  dia¬ 
dem,  with  pride,  ostentation,  and  arrogance. 
Aurelius  Victor  observes,  that  no  connection 
with  him  justified  confidence,  and  that  those 
whom  he  called  his  friends,  could  not  depend 
on  any  sincere  affection  on  his  part.  He  was 
greatly  addicted  to  building.  His  baths  at 
Rome  were  a  vast  collection  of  buildings,  con 
twining,  besides  baths,  places  for  exercise, 
others  for  study,  porticoes,  halls,  libraries,  See. 
The  city  of  Nicomedia,  in  particular,  felt  his 
bounty,  and  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  make 
it  equal  to  Rome.] 

DiOdOrus,  an  historian,  surnamed  Siculus, 
because  he  was  born  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Me- 
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dia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage;  which  w&:\ 
divided  into  40  books,  of  which  only  15  are  ex¬ 
tant,  with  some  few'  fragments.  This  valu¬ 
able  composition  was  the  work  of  an  accurate 
inquirer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  visited  all  the 
places  of  which  he  has  made  mention  in  his 
history.  It  was  the  labour  of  30  years,  though 
the  greater  part  may  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  a  judicious  compilation  from  Bero- 
sus,  Timaeus,  Theopompus,  Callisthenes,  and 
others.  The  author,  however,  is  too  credu¬ 
lous  in  some  of  his  narrations,  and  often  wan¬ 
ders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is  neither 
elegant,  nor  too  laboured ;  but  it  contains 
great  simplicity,  and  unaffected  correctness. 
He  often  dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports 
and  trifling  incidents,  while  events  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  history  are  treated  with 
brevity,  and  sometimes  passed  over  in  silence. 
His  manner  of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads 
and  the  Roman  consuls,  will  be  found  very 
erroneous.  The  historian  flourished  about  44 
years  B.  C.  He  spent  much  time  at  Rome 
to  procure  information ,  and  authenticate  h’rs 
historical  narrations.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works,  is  that  of  Wesseling,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst. 

1746. - r  A  native  of  Caria,  and  disciple  of 

the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  great  adept 
in  that  species  of  verbal  combat,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  philosophers  cf  his  sect.  It 
is  said  that  a  question  was  proposed  to  him 
in  the  presence  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Stilpo 
one  of  his  fraternity  which  he  required  time 
to  answer,  and  on  this  account  was  ridiculed 
by  Ptolemy  and  denominated  Chronus  (xz°~ 
vor.)  Mortified  at  this  defeat,  he  wrote  a  book 
on  the  question,  but  nevertheless  died  of  vex¬ 
ation.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  famous 
sophism  against  motion.  “  If  any  body  be 
moved,  it  is  moved  either  in  the  place  where 
it  is,  or  in  a  place  where  it  is  not,  for  nothing 
can  act  or  suffer  where  it  is  not,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion.”  Diodorus 
was  suitably  rewarded  for  this  brilliant  disco¬ 
very.  Having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  the 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for,  kept  him  for  some 
time  in  torture,  while  he  proved  from  the 
philosopher’s  own  mode  of  reasoning  that  the 

bone  could  not  have  moved  out  of  its  place. - 

a  peripatetic  philosopher,  with  whom  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  terminated.—; — A  bishop  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  A.  few  fragments  of  his  writings  re¬ 
main  in  the  Catena  Patrum  Grxcorum.  He 
was  ordained  A.  D.  378,  and  died  A.  D.  394.] 

- A  stoic  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Cicero. 

He  lived  and  died  in  the  house  of  his  pupil, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  various  branches 
of  Greek  literature.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

DiogEnes,  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher 
of  Sinope,  banished  from  his  country  for 
coining  false  money.  From  Sinope,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disci¬ 
ple  of  Antisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Cynics.  Antisthenes,  at  first,  refused  to 
admit  him  into  his  house,  and  even  struck 
him  with  a  stick.  Diogenes  calmly  bore  the 
rebuke,  and  said,“  strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but 
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sfcvev  shall  you  find  a  stick  sufficiently  hal'd 
to  remove  me  from  your  presence,  whilst 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  learnt,  any  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  gained  from  your  conversation  and 
acquaintance.”  Such  firmness  recommended 
•him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became  his  most 
idevoted  pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in  the 
.garment  which  distinguished  the  Cynics,  and 
•walked  about  the  streets  with  a  tub  on  his 
Ihead,  which  served  him  as  a  house  and  a 
place  of  repose.  Such  singularity,  joined  to 
the  greatest  contempt  for  riches,  soon  gained 
him  reputation  ;  and  Alexander  the  Great 
■  condescended  to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his 
tub.  He  asked  Diogenes  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  which  he  could  gratify  or  oblige  him. 
Get  out  of  my  sunshine,  was  the  onlv  an¬ 
swer  which  the  philosopher  gave.  Such  an 
independence  of  mind  so  pleased  the  monarch, 
that  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  said,  were 
I  not  Alexander ,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes. 
He  was  once  sold  as  a  slave,  but  his  magna¬ 
nimity  so  pleased  his  master,  that  he  made 
him  the  preceptor  of  his  children,  and  the 
guardian  of  his  estates.  After  a  life  spent  in 
the  greatest  misery  and  indigence,  he  died  B. 
C.  324,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  He  or¬ 
dered  his  body  to  be  carelessly  thrown  into  a 
ditch,  and  some  dust  to  be  sprinkled  over  it. 
His  orders  were,  however,  disobeyed  in  this 
particular,  and  his  friends  honoured  his  re¬ 
mains  with  a  magnificent  funeral  at  Corinth. 
1  he  inhabitants  of  Sinope  raised  statues  to 
his  memory  ;  and  the  marble  figure  of  a  dog 
was  placed  on  a  high  column  erected  on  his 
tomb.  His  biogra  her  has  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity  a  number  of  sayings,  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity  and  moral  tendency.  The  life 
of  Diogenes,  however,  shrinks  from  the  eye 
of  a  strict  examination  ;  he  boasted  of  his  po¬ 
verty,  and  was  so  arrogant  that  many  have 
observed  that  the  virtues  of  Diogenes  arose 
from  pride  and  vanity,  not  from  wisdom  or 
sound  philosophy.  His  morals  were  corrupt¬ 
ed,  and  he  gave  way  to  the  most  vicious  in¬ 
dulgences,  and  his  unbounded  wantonness  has 
given  occasion  to  some  to  observe,  that  the 
bottom  of  his  tub  would  not  bear  too  close  an 
examination.  Diog.  in  vita. — Pint,  in  Afioph. 

— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  36,  &c. - A  stoic  of 

Babylon,  disciple  of  Chrysippus.  He  went 
to  Athens,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome,  with  Carneades  and  Critolaus,  155 
years  before  Christ.  He  died  in  the  88th. 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  the  most  exem¬ 
plary  virtue.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Antiochus  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  family 
in  one  of  his  treatises.  Quintil.  1,  c.  1  — 

Athen.  5,  c.  11.— Cic.  de  Offic.  3,  c.  51. - A 

native  of  Apollonia,  celebrated  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  philosophy  and  physic.  He  was  pu¬ 
pil  to  Anaxagoras.  Diog.  'in  vita. - Laer¬ 

tius,  an  epicurean  philosopher,  born  in  Cili¬ 
cia.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers 
in  ten  books,  still  extant.  This  work  con¬ 
tains  an  accurate  account  of  the  ancient  philo- 
scrpher%  and  is  replete  with  all  their  anec- 
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dotes,  and  particular  opinions.  It  is  compiled 
however,  without  any  plan,  method,  or  pre¬ 
cision,  though  much  neatness  and  conciseness 
are  observable  through  the  whole.  In  this 
multifarious  biography  the  author  does  not 
seem  particularly  partial  to  any  sect,  except 
perhaps  it  be  that  of  Potamon  of  Alexandria. 
Diogenes  died  A.  D.  222.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibomius,  2  vols.  4to. 
Amst.  1692,  and  that  of  Lips.  8vo.  1759. 
[This  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of 
Longolius,  Curice  Reginit.  1739,  2  vols.  in  8vo.] 
— — There  was  a  philosopher  of  that  name 
who  attended  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  purpose  of  marking  out  and  de¬ 
lineating  his  march,  8cc. 

DiomSdes.  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle, 
was  king  of  /Etolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He 
engaged  Hector  and  /Eneas,  and  by  repeated 
acts  of  valour  obtained  much  military  glory'. 
He  went  with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium 
from  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy  ;  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  murdering  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  carrying  away  his  horses.  At  his  return 
from  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
where  his  companions  plundered  the  country, 
and  lost  the  Trojan  Palladium.  During  his 
long  absence,  hi9  wife  /Egiale  forgot  her  mar¬ 
riage  vows,  and  prostituted  herself  to  Co- 
metes,  one  of  her  servants.  This  lascivious¬ 
ness  of  the  queen  was  attributed  by  some  to 
the  resentment  of  Venus,  whom  Dio  nedes 
had  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  in  a  battle 
before  Troy.  The  infidelity  of  /Egiale  was 
highly  displeasing  to  Diomedes.  He  resolv¬ 
ed  to  abandon  his  native  country  which  was 
the  seat  of  his  disgrace,  and'the  attempts  of 
his  wife  to  take  away  his  life,  according  to 
some  accounts,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
hasten  his  departure.  He  came  to  that  part 
of  Italy  which  has  been  called  Magna  Gra?.- 
cia,  where  he  built  a  city  called  Argyrippa, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Daunus,  the 
king  of  the  country.  He  died  there  in  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  or,  according  to  a  certain  tra¬ 
dition,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father- 
in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by 
his  companions,  who  in  the  excess  of  their 
grief  were  changed  into  birds  resembling 
swans.  These  birds  took  flight  into  neigh¬ 
bouring  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  [vid.  Diome- 
dete  Insulae,]  and  became  remarkable  for 
the  tameness  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which 
they  shunned  all  other  nations.  They  are 
called  the  birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were 
raised  to  Diomedes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which 
Strabo  mentions  at  Timavus.  Pirg.  JEn.  I, 
v.  756, 1-  11,  v.  24'>,  See. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab. 
10. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  7- — Hygin.  fab. 

97,  112  and  113 — Paus.  2,  c.  30 - A  king 

of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Cyrene,  who  fed 
his  horses  with  human  flesh.  It  was  one  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  him ;  and 
accordingly  the  hero,  attended  with  some  of 
his  friends,  attacked  the  inhuman  tvrant,  anti 
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gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  hofses 
which  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Died.  4. — 
Pan. ?.  3,  c.  18. — Afiollod ■  2,  c.  5. 

[DiomedE.e  Insults,  islands  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  according  to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny. 
They  lay  north  of  the  promontory  of  Garga- 
nus,  and  are  now  the  islands  of  Trcmiti.  One 
of  these  islands  was  called  Teutria,  and  the 
other  Diomedia  and  Trimetus-] 

[Dion  or  Dium ,  a  promontory  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  isle  of 

Crete. - A  town  of  Euboea - A  town  ot 

Macedonia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ther- 
maicus  or  Gulf  of  Salonika  and  southof  the 
mouth  of  the  Haliacmon-  It  is  now  called 
Stan-Dia.  There  were  several  other  unim¬ 
portant  places  of  this  name.] 

Dion,  [an  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  who  deriving  an  ample  inheritance  from 
his  father  Hipparinus,  became  a  disciple  of 
Plato,  invited  to  the  court  of  Syracuse  by  the 
elder  Dionysius.  In  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
structions  of  his  master,  he  escaped  being  in¬ 
fected  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital, 
and  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
took  part  with  his  preceptor  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions  which  he  underwent  trom  the  tyrant. 
He  was  nearly  connected  with  Dionysius  by 
having  married  his  daughter,  and  by  his  sis¬ 
ter  being  one  of  his  wives;  and  he  was  also 
much  esteemed  by  him,  so  as  to  be  employed 
on  se\  eral  embassies.  At  the  accession  of 
the  younger  Dionysius,  Plato  was  again,  at 
Dion’s  request,  invited  to  Syracuse.  In  order, 
however,  to  counteract  his  influence,  the 
courtiers  obtained  the  recall  of  Philistus,  a 
man  notorious  for  his  adherence  to  arbitra¬ 
ry  principles.  This  faction  determined  to 
supplant  Dion,  and  availed  themselves  of  a 
real  or  supposititious  letter  to  fix  on  him  the 
charge  of  treason.  Dion,  precluded  from 
defence,  was  transported  to  Italy,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour.  Dionysius  be¬ 
came  jealous  of  his  popularity  in  Greece,  es¬ 
pecially  at  Athens,  stopped  his  remittances, 
confiscated  his  estates,  and  compelled  his  wife, 
who  had  been  left  at  Syracuse  as  a  hostage, 
to  marry  another  person.  Dion,  incensed  at 
this  treatment,  determined  to  expel  the  ty¬ 
rant.  Plato  resisted  his  intentions;  but  en¬ 
couraged  by  other  friends,  he  assembled  a 
body  of  troops,  and  with  a  small  force  sailed 
to  Sicily,  took  advantage  erf  the  absence  of 
Dionysius  in  Italy,  and  freed  the  people  from 
his  controul.  Dionysius  returned  ;  but  after 
some  conflicts  was  compelled  to  escape  to 
Italy.  The  austere  and  philosophic  manners 
of  Dion,  however,  soon  lost  him  the  favour  of 
his  fickle  countrymen,  and  he  was  supplant¬ 
ed  by  Heraclides,  a  Syracusan  exile,  and 
obliged  to  make  his  retreat  to  Leontium.  He 
afterwards  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  in  a 
rash  moment  caused  Heraclides  to  be  assas¬ 
sinated.  This  robbed  him  ever  after  of  his 
peace  of  mind.  An  Athenian,  an  intimate 
friend,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
and  Diqn  was  assassinated  in  the  55th  year 
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of  his  age,  B.  C.  354.]  His  death  was  uni¬ 
versally  lamented  by  the  Syracusans,  and  a 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory.  Diod. 

16. — C.  JVefi.  in  vied - Cassius,  a  native  of 

Nicsea  in  Bithvnia.  His  father’s  name  was 
Apronianus.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest 
offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Per- 
tinax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
fond  of  study,  he  improved  himself  by  un¬ 
wearied  application,  and  was  ten  years  in  col¬ 
lecting  materials  for  an  history  of  Rome, 
which  he  made  public  in  80  books,  after  a 
laborious  employment  of  12  years  in  compos¬ 
ing  it.  This  valuable  history  began  with  the 
arrival  of  /Eneas  in  Italy,  and  was  continued 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severns.  The  34  first  books  are  totally  lost, 
the  20  following  are  mutilated,  and  fragments 
are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last  20.  In  the 
compilation  of  his  extensive  history,  Dion  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself  Thucydides  fora  model ;  but 
he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imitation. 
His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  narra¬ 
tions  are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflec¬ 
tions  learned  ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  is  cre¬ 
dulous,  and  the  bigotted  slave  of  partiality, 
satire,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs  against  the 
republican  principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero, 
and  extols  the  cause  of  Ciesar.  Seneca  is  the 
object  of  his  satire,  and  he  represents  him  as 
debauched  and  licentious  in  his  morals.  Dion 
flourished  about  the  230th  year  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Reimarus,  2  vols.  fol.  Hamb.  If50. 

Dionaea,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

DiOne,  a  nymph-daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupi¬ 
ter,  according  to  Homer  and  others.  Hesiod, 
however,  gives  Venus  a  different  origin.  [ vid . 
Venus.]  Venus  is  herself  sometimes  called 
Dione.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v,  19. —  Homer.  11.5, 
v.  381. —  Seat.  1,  Sylv.  1,  v.  86. 

Dionysia,  festivals  in  honour  of  [A;o mao;, 
or  Bacchus,  sometimes  Called  by  the  general 
name  of  O eyiz,  which  word,  though  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  mysteries  of  other  gods, 
more  peculiarly  belongs  to  that  of  Bacchus.] 
Their  form  and  solemnity  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  a  certain 
Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bacchus  is 
the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks 
are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were  ob¬ 
served  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
ceremonious  superstitioh  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered 
by  their  celebration,  the  archon  assisted  at 
the  solemnity,  and  the  priests  that  officiated 
were  honoured  with  the  most  dignified  seats 
at  the  public  games.  At  first  they  were  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  great  simplicity,  and  the  time 
was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It  was  then  usual 
to  bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adorned  as  with  a 
vine  branch,  after  which  followed  a  goat,  a 
basket  of  figs,  and  the  The  worship¬ 

pers  imitated  in  their  dress  and  actions  the 
poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus,  They 
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clothed  themselves  in  fawn’s  skins,  fine  linen, {chus  Nyctelius.  It  was  unlawful  to  revea 
and  mitres,  they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  (whatever  was  seen  or  done  during  the  cele- 

and  flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  gar-,bration. - The  Dionysia  called  un^xyta., 

lands  of  ivy,  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  because  human  victims  were  offered  to  the 
Silenus,  Pan,  and  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uncouth' god,  or  because  the  priests  imitated  the  eat- 
manner  of  their  dress,  and  their  fantastical  ing  of  raw  Jlesh,  were  celebrated  with  much 
motions.  Some  rode  upon  asses  and  others;Solemnity.  The  priests  put  serpents  in  their 
drove  the  goats  to  slaughter  for  the  sacrifice. (hair,  and  by  the  wildness  of  their  looks,  and 
In  this  manner  both  sexes  joined  in  the  so- 1  the  oddity  of  their  actions,  they  feigned  insa- 

lemnity,  and  ran  about  the  hills  and  country, 'nity. - The  Dionysia  xgxxJ'tx.x  were  yearly 

nodding  their  heads,  dancing  in  ridiculous  pos- (observed  in  Arcadia,  and  the  children  who 
tures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hideous  shriekshad  been  instructed  in  the  music  ofPhiloxen- 
and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud,  Evoe  Bacche ! lus and Timotheus,  were  introduced  in  athea- 
To!  Io!  Evoe!  Iacche!  lobacche!  Evohe litre,  where  they  celebrated  the  festivals  of 
With  such  solemnities  were  the  festivals  of[  Bacchus  by  entertaining  the  spectators  with 
Bacchus  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  particu-; songs,  dances,  and  different  exhibitions, 
larly  the  Athenians.  In  one  of  these  there  fol- 'There  were  besides  these,  others  of  inferior 


lowed  a  number  of  persons  carrying  sacred 
vessels,  one  of  which  contained  water.  After 
these  came  a  select  number  of  noble  virgins 
carrying  little  baskets  of  gold  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  fruits.  This  was  the  most  mysterious 
part  of  the  solemnity.  Serpents  were  some¬ 
times  put  in  the  baskets,  and  by  their  wreath¬ 
ing  and  crawling  out  they  amused  and  asto¬ 
nished  the  beholders.  After  the  virgins,  follow¬ 
ed  a  company  of  men  carrying  poles,  at  the  end 
of  which  were  fastened  The  heads  of 

•these  men,  who  were  called  were 

xrowned  with  ivy  and  violets,  and  their  faces 
'covered  with  other  herbs.  They  marched 
'singing  songs  upon  the  occasion  of  the  festi¬ 
vals,  called  Next  to  the 

got  followed  the  in  women’s 

apparel,  with  white  striped  garments  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  ground ;  their  heads  were  decked 
with  garlands,  and  on  their  hands  they  wore 
‘gloves  composed  of  flowers.  Their  gestures 
and  actions  were  like  those  of  a  drunken  man. 
•Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of  persons 
■called  xjjtvof sgtu  who  carried  the  nx.vov  or 
musical  van  of  Bacchus ;  without  their  at¬ 
tendance  none  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  were 
celebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on  that  ac- 
•count  the  god  is  often  called  vkwtk.  The  fes¬ 
tivals  ofBacchus  were  almost  innumerable. 
The  names  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Di- 
•onysia  *ex*10 Tef5t,  at  Limnae  in  Attica.  The 
chief  persons  that  officiated  were  fourteen  wo¬ 
men,  called  ye°*i$*.i,  venerable.  They  were 
‘appointed  by  one  of  the  archons,  and  before 
■their  appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath 
before  the  archon  or  his  wife,  that  their  body 

was  free  from  all  pollution _ The  greater 

Dionysia,  sometimes  called  *c  u*  or  Tim’  *«/, 
as  being  celebrated  within  the  city ,  were  the 
most  famous.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  preceeding,  [and  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  month  Elaphebolion.]  The  less 
Dionysia,  sometimes  called  «  *xt’  xygovs,  be¬ 
cause  celebrated  in  the  country ,  from 

m ito;  a  wine ■  fire ss ,  were  to  all  appearance  a 
preparation  for  the  greater  festivals.  They 

were  celebrated  in  autumn. - The  Diony 

sia  figavjavct,  observed  at  Brauron  in  Attica, 
were  a  scene  of  lewdness,  extravagance,  and 
debauchery. - The  Dionysia  vv*r»\tx.  were 


observed  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bac-  more  to  the  north.] 


note.  There  was  also  one  observed  every 
three  years  called  Dionysia  t ^eragijc*,  and  it 
is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it  himself  in 
commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedition,  in 
which  he  spent  three  years.  There  is  also 
another  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes - - 

All  these  festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of 
wine,  were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  with 
great  licentiousness,  and  they  contributed 
much  to  the  corruption  of  morals  among  all 
ranks  of  people.  They  were  also  introduced 
into  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 
Among  the  Romans  both  sexes  promiscuous¬ 
ly  joined  in  the  celebration  during  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night.  The  drunkenness,  the  debau¬ 
chery,  and  impure  actions  and  indulgences, 
which  soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  called 
aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  senate,  and 
the  consuls  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus,  and  Q. 
Martius  Philippus,  made  a  strict  examination 
concerning  the  propriety  and  superstitious 
forms  of  the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and 
pollution  which  was  practised  with  impunity 
by  no  less  than  7,00 0  votaries  of  either  sex, 
was  beheld  with  horror  and  astonishment  by 
the  consuls,  and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for 
ever  banished  from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  They  were  again  reinstated  there 
in  length  of  time,  but  not  with  such  licentious¬ 
ness  as  before.  Eurifi,  in  Bacc — Virg.  JEn, 
11,  v.  737. — Diod.  4.  —  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  533, 
1.4,  v.  391,  1.  6,  v.587. 

[DionysiXdes,  two  small  islands,  lying  off' 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Crete.] 
[Dionysxas,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situate  at 
the  south-western  extremity  ofthe  lake  Me- 
ris.  It  is  now  called  Beled-Kerun.\ 
DionysopOj.is,  [a  town  of  Lower  Mcesia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Pliny  says 
that  it  was  also  called  Crunos,  but  Pomponi- 
us  Mela,  makes  Crunos  the  port  of  Dionyso- 
polis.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  a 
statue  of  Bacchus,  which  was  carried  by  sea 

to  this  place. - -A  city  of  India,  supposed  by 

Mannert  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern 
Nagar  or  JVughr,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Cow ■  Mannert  does  not  consider  it  to 
have  been  the  same  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Nyssa,  but  makes  the  position  of  the  latter 
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Dionysius  1st,  or  the  elder,  [a  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  raised  to  that  high  rank  from  the 
station  of  a  simple  citizen.  He  was  son-in- 
law  t  Hermocrates,  who,  having  been  ban¬ 
ished  by  an  adverse  party,  attempted  to  re¬ 
turn  by  force  of  arms,  and  was  killed  in  the 
action.  Dionysius  was  dangerously  wounded, 
but  he  recovered,  and  was  aftenv  rds  recall¬ 
ed.  In  tirre  he  procured  himself  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  one  of  the  generals,  and  under  pretence 
of  raising  a  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  he  obtained  a  decree  for  recalling 
all  the  exiles.  He  was  soon  called  to  take 
the  chief  command.  His  first  act  was  to 
double  the  soldiers’  pay,  and,  pretending  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  he  was  allowed  a  body 
guard.  These  he  made  the  instruments  for 
accomplishing  his  ambitious  views,  and  be¬ 
came  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  404.]  He  vowed  eternal  enmi¬ 
ty  against  Carthage,  and  experienced  various 
success  in  his  wars  against  that  republic.  He 
was  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and 
his  brother  Theodoras  was  commissioned  to 
go  to  Olympia,  and  repeat  there  some  verses 
in  his  name  with  other  competitors,  for  the 
poetical  prizes.  His  expectations  were  frus- 
ti’ated,  and  his  poetry  was  received  with 


work  of  such  uncommon  construction  was  to 
be  appropriated.  His  impiety  and  sacrilege 
wei  e  as  conspicuous  as  his  suspicious  credu¬ 
lity.  He  took  a  golden  m  an  tie  from  the  statue 
of  Jupiter,  observing  that  the  son  of  Saturn 
had  too  warm  a  covering  for  the  summer, 
and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he  placed  one 
of  wool  instead.  He  also  robbed  iEsculapius 
of  his  golden  beard,  and  plundered  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Proserpine.  [In  the  year  366  B.  C.  a 
tragedy  of  his  was  acted,  and  to  it  was  award¬ 
ed  the  prize.  This  so  elated  the  king,  that 
he  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  feasted  all  his 
subjects,  and  drank  to  such  excess  as  to  cause 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  38th  year 
of  his  reign.]  Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant 
invented  the  catafiulta,  an  engine  which  prov¬ 
ed  of  infinite  service  for  the  discharging  of 
showers  of  darts  and  stones  in  the  time  of  a 
siege.  [Dionysius,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
invited  over  to  his  court  the  philosopher  Plato, 
at  the  instance  of  Dion,  who  thought  that  the 
conversation  of  the  philosopher  might  prove 
of  service  to  the  tyrant.  Plato’s  discourse, 
however,  only  had  the  effect  of  irritating  him, 
and  the  philosopher  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  island.  Before  he  departed,  however, 
Dionysius,  suspecting  his  design,  made  the 


groans  and  hisses.  He  was  not,  however,  soj  captain  of  the  vessel  promise  that  he  would 
unsuccessful  at  Athens,  where  a  poetical  prize  I  either  put  Plato  to  death,  or  sell  him  on  the 


was  publicly  adjudged  to  one  of  his  composi  I  passage.  The  latter  was  done,  and  Plato  was 
tions.  This  victory  gave  him  more  pleasure, sold  as  a  slave  in  the  island  of  iEgina.  vid. 


than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever  obtained  in  |  Pl  ito.]  Diod.  13,  14,  £cc. — Justin ,  20,  c.  1, 
the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and  cruelty !  See. — Xenofih.  Hist.  Grate. — C.  Nefi.  Timol. 


at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the  ey'es  of1 — Plut.inDiod. - The  second  of  that  name, 

his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspicious,  that|surnamed  the  younger,  was  son  of  Dionysius  the 


he  never  admitted  his  wife  or  children  to  his  1 1st,  by  Doris.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  ty- 
private  apartments  without  a  previous  ex- j  rant  of  Sicily,  [and  invited  Plato  to  re-visit  Sici- 


amination  of  their  garments.  He  never  trust-  j  ly.  The  philosopher  consented  to  come,  being 
ed  his  head  to  a  barber,  but  alwavs  burnt  hislled  it  is  said  to  this  step,  by  a  promise  on  the 


l»ard.  [The  cave  which  he  caused  to  be  j  part  of  Dionysius,  that  he  would  adopt  his 
constructed  is  well  known.  It  still  exists,  and: form  of  government.  Little,  however,  result  - 


is  a  large  cavern  cut  horizontally  in  a  rock, 
72  feet  high,  27  broad,  and  219  deep.  The 
entrance  resembles  the  shape  of  an  ear,  and 
the  interior  has  somewhat  the  form  of  the  let- 


ed  from  this  visit;  Dion  was  in  banishment, 
and  Dionysius  on  the  commencement  of  a 
war  sent  Plato  back  to  his  own  country ;  not, 
however,  without  a  promise  that  Dion  should 


ter  S.  On  the  top  of  the  cave  there  is  a!be  restored  on  the  return  of  peace.  A 
groove,  which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other,!  third  invitation  to  Sicily  was  given  to  Plato 


and  has  communication  with  a  small  room  at  after  this,  the  particulars  of  which  the  rea- 
the  entrance,  now  inaccessible  by  reason  of[der  will  find  detailed  in  the  biographical 


the  height  and  steepness  of  the  rock.  This  sketch  given  of  that  philosopher,  vid.  Plato, 
is  imagined  to  have  been  a  guard-room,  where |  The  treatment  of  Dionysius  towards  Dion 


the  tyrant  placed  a  sentinel,  who,  by  hearing  eventually  cost  him  his  kingdom,  vid.  Dion, 
the  least  whisper  of  the  prisoners  within,  made!  and  he  was  driven  out  of  Sicily.  He  after- 


liis  report  accordingly  to  his  master.  Some|  wards  reascended  the  throne,  B.  C.  350; 
modern  travellers  deny  the  resemblance  to  but  uninstructed  by  past  misfortunes,  and  en- 


the  human  ear,  and  deride  the  idea  of  such  a'tering  anew  on  the  same  course  of  lawless 
design  in  its  original  formation.  Lord  Sand- [tyranny  he  was  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  and 
wich  supposes  the  cavern  to  be  the  remains,  retired  to  Corinth,  where  he  kept  low  compa- 
of  the  Lautumitz  Syracusanc,  mentioned  bv;nv  and  indulged  in  gross  debauchery.  Some 
Cicero,  but  most  other  travellers  agree  that!  writers  assert  that  he  was  obliged  for  amain- 
the  immense  cavern  which  has  been  convert- jtenance  to  open  a  school  at  Corinth,  but  this 
ed  into  a  subterranean  garden,  and  belongs  to  is  not  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and  is  not  enti- 
the  covent  of  the  Capuchins,  was  the  Lau-\ tied  to  credit.  Neither  the  time  nor  the 
tumiz  to  which  Cicero  alluded  ]  The  artists  place  of  his  death  is  known.]  The  philoso- 
that  had  been  employed  in  making  this  cave, 


were  all  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant, 
ter  fear  of  their  revealing  to  what  pur  oases  a 
248 


pher  advised  him  to  lay  aside  the  supreme 
power,  and  in  his  admonitions  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Dicn.  Dianvsius  was  as  cruel 


U1 

'us  Ms  father,  but  he  did  not,  like  him,  possess 
the  art  of  retaining  his  power.  This  was 
,seen  and  remarked  by  the  old  man,  who, 
'when  he  saw  his  son  attempting  to  debauch 
lthe  wives  of  some  of  his  subjects,  asked  him, 
'with  the  greatest  indignation,  whether  he  had 
.ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so  brutal  a 
^part  in  his  younger  days  ?  No,  answered  the 
son,  because  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Well,  my  son,  replied  the  old  man,  never  shalt 
thou  be  the  father  of  a  king.  Ju&tin.  21,  c. 
1,  2,  &c. — Diod.  15,  8cc. — JElian.  V.  H.  y, 
‘c.  8. —  Quintil.  8,  c.  6. — C.  JVefi.  in  Dion. — 
Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  2. - An  historian  of  Hali¬ 

carnassus,  who  left  his  country  and  came  to 
reside  at  Rome,  that  he  might  carefully  study 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  whose  com¬ 
positions  treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learned 
of  the  age,  and  derived  much  information 
from  their  company  and  conversation.  After 
an  unremitted  application,  during  24  years,  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  Roman  Antiquities  in 
20  books,  of  which  only  the  11  first  are  now 
extant,  nearly  containing  the  account  of  312 
years.  |The  style  of  this  writer  is  fiat  and 
languid,  but  he  is  regarded  as  an  accurate  his¬ 
torian,  and  judicious  in  his  narratives.]  Like 
i  faithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authenticated,  and  totally 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  fiil 
md  disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predeces¬ 
sors  and  followers.  To  the  merits  of  the  histo¬ 
rian,  Dionysius,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  trea- 
.ises,  has  also  added  the  equally  respectable 
tharacter  of  the  eloquent  orator,  the  critic, 
md  the  politician.  He  lived  during  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  thirty 
rears  before  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
;ditions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  2 
/ols.  fob  1704,  and  that  of  Reiske,  6  vols. 

Ivo.  Lips.  1774. - A  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in 

idontus,  intheageof  Alexander  the  Great. 
\fter  the  death  of  the  conqueror  and  of 
Perdiccas,  he  married  Amestris,  the  niece  of 
dng  Darius,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  of  such  an  uncommon  corpulence 
hat  he  never  exposed  his  person  in  public, 
md  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors  he  always  placed  himself  in  a  chair 
.vhich  was  conveniently  made  to  hide  his  face 
md  person  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
Alien  he  was  asleep  it  was  impossible. to 
awake  him  without  boring  his  flesh  with 
ains.  He  died  in  the  55  th  year  of  his  age. 
'Vs  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness 
md  popularity,  his  death  was  severely  la- 
nented  by  his  subjects.  He  left  two  sons 
md  a  daughter,  and  appointed  his  widow 
jueen-regent.— — A  native  of  Galchis,  who 
wrote  a  book  entitled  *Tiret  or  the  origin  of 

:ities. - A  philosopher  of  Heraclea,  disci- 

Dle  to  Zeno.  He  starved  himself  to  death, 
B.  C.  279,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  Diog. 

- A  writer  in  the  Augustan  age  called 

Peritgetes.  He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geo 
graphical  treatise  in  Greek  hexameters,  still 
ixtant.  [He  follows,  in  general,  the  system  of 
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Eratosthenes,  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to 
interweave  with  it  all. the  subsequent  improve¬ 
ments  in  geographical  science  down  to  his 
own  time ;  while  as  a  poet  he  occasionally  di¬ 
gresses  into  the  regions  of  mythological  fic¬ 
tion.]  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  4to.  1577,  with  the  scho¬ 
lia,  and  that  of  [YVells,  Oxon.  1709-  in  8vo.] 

- A  Christian  writer,  A.  D.  492,  called 

jlreo/iagita,  [so  termed  because  a  member 
of  the  Areopagus.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Paul’s  preaching.  (Acts. 
17.  34.)  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Athens,  appointed  to  that  office 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Domitian.]  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vols. 
fob  1634.  [It  is  now,  however,  the  general 
opinions  of  the  learned, that  these  writings  are 
spurious,  though  they  differ  in  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  time  when  they  were  written.} 

- A  celebrated  critic,  (yid.  Longinus.) - 

A  native  of  Thrace,  generally  called  tire 
Rhodian,  because  he  lived  there.  He  wrote 
some  grammatical  treatises  and  commenta¬ 
ries,  B.  C.  64.  Strab.  14. 

Di5phantus,  a  Greek  orator  of  Mitylene, 

preceptor  to  Tib.  Gracchus.  Cic ■  in  Brut. - 

[A  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  at  a  period  which  has  not  been 
precisely  ascertained.  According  to  Abul- 
pharagius,  he  lived  under  the  Emperor  Ju¬ 
lian,  or  towards  the  year  366  of  the  Christian 
era.  His  reputation  was  so  great  among  thfe 
ancients  thatthey  ranked  himwath  Pythagoras 
and  Euclid.  From  his  epitaph  in  the  Antho- 
logia,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
problem,  the  following  particulars  of  his  life 
have  been  collected,  viz.  that  he  was  married 
when  33  years  old,  and  had  a  son  5  years  af¬ 
ter  ;  that  "his  son  died  at  the  age  of  42,  and  that 
his  father  did  not  survive  him  above  four  years; 
whence  it  appears  that  Diophautus  was  84 
years  old  when  lie  died.  The  problem  amounts 
"to  this,  viz.  to  find  a  number  such  that  its  6th, 
12th,  7th  parts  with  5,  its  half  and  4,  amount 
to  the  whole  number  ;  which  is  evidently  84. 
Diophantus  introduced  the  use  of  various 
symbols  into  the  science  of  Algebra,  but  his 
more  important  service  is  the  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  algebraic  analysis  to  indeterminate 
problems.  He  wrote  13  books  of  arithmetic 
or  algebra,  of  which  only  6  remain.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Bachet,  republished 
with  additional  notes  of  M.  de  Fermat ,  by  the 
son  of  the  latter,  at  Toulouse,  1670,  in  folio.] 

Diosfolis,  [a  town  of  Armenia  Minor, 
previously  called  Cabira.  Pompey  gave  it 
the  name  of  Diospolis.  It  was  afterwards  call¬ 
ed  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus.] 

Dioryctus,  a  place  of  Acarnania,  where 
a  canal  was  cut  ft*,  o^vro-a)  to  make  Leu- 
cadis  an  island,  [vid.  Leucadia.]  Piin.  4, 
c.  1. 

DioscorIdes,  a  native  of  [  Anazarbus  in] 
Cilicia,  wlio  lived,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  He  was  originally  a  soldier,  but  af¬ 
terwards  applied  himself  to  st,udv,  and 

*  1  9/1  p, 
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wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal  herbs,  ot  which 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Saracenus,  fol.  F ran- 
cnf.  1:9S.  [His  knowledge  of  plants  has  been 
reckoned  superior  to  that  cf  any  other  an¬ 
cient  writer  :  but  Theophrastus  must  always 
be  excepted  as  by  far  the  more  philosophi¬ 
cal  botanist,  and  cne  by  whose  information 
Diosccrides  profited,  as  Pliny  subsequently 
did  from  them  both.] 

DioscorIdis  insula,  an  island  situate  at 
the  entrance  cf  the  Arabic  Gulf,  and  now 
called  Socotora.  [The  aloes  here  produced 
are  held  in  more  estimation  than  these  of  Ha- 
dramaut.  If  we  believe  the  Arabian  writers. 1 


15.  The  Hebrew  name  is  izwiaon,  answering 
to  the  Greek  in  meaning.] 

Dire.,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox, 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell,  Harpies  on 
earth,  and  Dims  in  heaven.  They  were  re¬ 
presented  as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  in  an  attitude  which  expressed  their  ea¬ 
gerness  to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power 
of  tormenting  the  guilty  on  earth  with  the 
most  excruciating  punishments.  Trig.  JEn, 
4.  v.  h7o,  1.  8,  v.  701. 

Dire,  called  also  Dire  and  Dira,  now  the 


Alexander  settled  here  a  colony  cflcunanion, \ straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb.  The  Greek  name 
that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks.  Become  Christians,  expresses  a  passage  straitened  in  the  manner 


they  remained  such,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century.] 


of  a  throat ;  the  modern  appellation  is  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  means  the  port  of  mourning  or  afflic- 


Diosccri,  or  sons  of Jupiter ,  a  name  given  tion,  from  apprehensions  cf  the  risk  of  ventur- 

(  ticfp.l*  anfi  rT1  nv  T'horo  woro  f'ocfll-olc  ir>rr  nvrvonrci  ru'/aon  T 


to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals 
in  their  honour,  called  Dioscuria,  celebrated 
by  the  people  of  Corey ra,  and  chiefly  by  the 
Lacedxmor.ians.  They  were  observed  with 


ing  beyond,  into  the  expanse  of  a  vast  ocean.] 
Dirce,  a  woman  whom  Lycus,  king  of 
Thebes,  married  after  he  had  divorced  An- 
jtiepe.  When  Antiope  became  pregnant  by 

1  Tnnifo 


much  jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a  Jupiter,  Dirce  suspected  her  husband  of  infi- 


free  use  cf  the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted 
themselves  with  sports,  of  wrhich  wrestling- 
matches  always  made  a  part. 

DioscurIas,  [a  maritime  town  of  Colchis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Charus.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Sebastopolis,  and  was 
in  the  earliest  ages  the  port  most  frequented  in 
Colchis  by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions,  speaking  different  languages]  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  still  distinguishes  Iskuriah, 
whose  name  is.  only  a  corrupdon  efthe  ancient 
one.  Arrian  makes  it  to  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  by  a  colony  cf  Milesians.  Pcmponius  Me¬ 
la,  however,  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Col- 
cnis,  along  with  Jason,  in  the  Argoaaudc  ex¬ 
pedition.]  Piin.  6,  c.  28. 

DiospSlis  [ magna , 

Egypt,  rid.  Thebx. — 


delity  to  her  bed,  and  imprisoned  Antiope, 
whom  she  tormented  with  the  greatest  cruel¬ 
ty.  Antiope  escaped  from  her  confinement, 
and  brought  fort|i  Amphion  and  Zethus  on 
mount  Cithxron.  When  these  children  were 
informed  of  the  cruelties  to  which  their  mo¬ 
ther  had  been  exposed,  they  besieged  Thebes, 
put  Lycus  to  death,  and  tied  the  cruel  Dirce 
to  the' tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
over  rocks  and  precipices,  and  exposed  her 
to  the  most  poignant  pains,  till  the  gods,  pity¬ 
ing  her  fate,  changed  her  into  a  fountain,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  [The  fountain 
Dirce  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  emptied 
into  the  Ismenus.  Near  it  Pindar  had  his 


house.]  According  to  some  accounts,  An¬ 
tiope  was  mother  cf  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
a  famous  city  of j  before  she  was  confined  and  exposed  to  the 
-flarva,  a  city  ofjtvranny  of  Dirce.  vid.  Amphion,  Antiope. 
Egypt,  west  of  Tentyra,  and  on  the  western \Profiert.  3,  el.  15,  v.  37,—Paus.  9,  c.  26.—- 

side  of  the  Nile. - A  town  of  Asia  Minor  in \rEiian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  57. — Lucan.  S,  v.  175, 1.4. 

Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  north-  v.  550. 

east  of  Prusa. - A  city  of  Palestine,  callecj  Dirpeya,  a  surname  of  Juno,  from  Dri- 

also  Lydda,  and  now  Lod.  It  was  situate  in  .fJiya,  a  mountain  ofBceotia,  where  the  god- 
an  extensive  plain,  and  is  placed  by  the  itine-.dess  had  a  temple. 

rary  of  Antonine  32  miles  from  Jerusalem,  i  Dis,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  Pluto 
and  56  miles  from  Css  area.  It  lay  east  efithe  god  cf  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  sup- 
Joppa.  This  town  suffered  much  during  the' posed  themselves  descended  from  that  deity, 
civil  wars  of  the  second  triumvirate.  Cassius  ( Ces.  Bell.  G.  6. —  Tacit.  4,  Hist.  c.  34- 
exposed  the  inhabitants  to  public  sale,  butj  Discordia,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter 
Antony  afterwards  restored  them  to  their,  of  Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the"  Parcx  and 
country.]  I  Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Ju- 

Dioti;.ie,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon'  piter,  because  she  sowed  dissensions  among 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Piut:  the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  continual  quar- 
in  Symfi.  jrels.  When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 


Dipolis,  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  hav¬ 


ing  two  cities,  Hephxstia  and  Myrina. 
Dipsas,  ( antis ,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 


Thetis  were  celebrated,  the  goddess  of  dis¬ 


cord  was  not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect 
so  irritated  her,  that  she  threw  an  apple  into 


irom  mount  Taurus.  Lucan,  8,  v.  255.-  —  ■  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods  'with  the 


[A  species  of  serpent,  whose  bite  is  said  to 
produce  a  most  excessive  thirst,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  prove  mortal.  Hence  the  Greeks 
called  it  h-lx;  or  thirsty.  In  Latin  it  is  called, 
f'.t'.Un,  a  pail  Moses  speaks  of  it  5:-.  Dtv:  ? 


inscription  of  detur  fiulchriori.  This  apple 
was  tne  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  in¬ 
finite  misfortunes  to  the  Greeks,  (vid-  Paris  ) 
She  is  represented  with  a  pale  ghastly  look, 
her  garment  is  torn,  her  eyes  sparkle  w:*r 


a 

fire,  and  in  her  bosom  she  holds  a  dagger 
•  concealed.  Her  head  is  generally  entwined 
Iwith  serpents,  and  she  is  attended  by  Bettona. 
'She  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  dis¬ 
sensions,  murders,  wars,  and  quarrels,  which 
arise  upon  earth,  public  as  well  as  private. 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  702 — Hesiod.  Theogn.  225- 
,Petronius. 

j  Dithyrambus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 
3whence  the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were 
Called  Dithyrambics.  [The  measure,  which 
is  what  distinguishes  this  kind  of  poetry,  is 
.said  to  have  been  invented  by  Dithyrambus 
3  Theban.  Pindar,  however,  and  his  scho¬ 
liast,  seem  to  consider  this  species  of  Poetry 
.is  so  very  ancient  that  its  original  inventor 
, '.an not  be  ascertained.  Herodotus  ascribes 
t  to  Arion.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  makes 
f.he  inventor  to  have  been  one  Lassus  or  Lu¬ 
pus  of  Hermione.  The  ancients  gave,  the 
l.iame  of  dithyrambics  to  those  verses  where 
/one  of  the  common  rules  or  measures  were 
observed;  much  like  those  called  by  the 
"reach  vers  libres,  by  the  Italians, '  versi 
ciolti.  The  measure  of  the  Greek  dithyram- 
!  lies  was  very  bold  and  irregular,  the  poets  not 
pnly  coined  new  words  for  the  purpose,  but 
^ssumed  a  great  license  in  the  use  of  com¬ 
pounds.]  Herat.  4,  od.  2. 

;  Divi,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  those 
who  were  made  gods  after  death,  such  as  he- 
,oes,  and  warriors. 

i  DivitiXcus,  [a  nobleman  of  the  iEdui, 
/ho  had  great  influence  with  Caesar  in  conse- 
juence  of  his  steady  attachment  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.]  Or.  I,  de  Dtv. 

[  Dium,  [vid.  Dion.] 

Divodurubi,  [the  capital  of  the  Medio- 
Aatrici,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who  were 
icated  along  the  Moselia  or  Moselle.  Its 
lame  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  the 
eople  itself,  and  is  now  Metz.'] 

DodOna,  [a  famous  city  of  Epirus,  placed 
y  some  writers  in  Thesprotia,  and  by  others 
t  Molossis  ;  but  Strabo  reconciles  these  dis- 
prdant  opinions,  by  informing  us  that  anciently 
belonged  to  Thesprotia,  and  afterwards  to 
lolossis,  for  it  stood  on  the  confines  of  these 
wo  provinces.  It  was  situate  near  the  sources 
.:  the  Acheron.]  There  was  in  its  neigbour- 
nod,  upon  a  small  hill  called  Tmarus,  a  ce- 
brated  ciracle  of  Jupiter.  The  town  and 
,:mple  of  the  god  were  first  built  by  Deuca- 
pn,  after  the  universal  deluge.  It  was  sup- 
bsed  to  be  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  all 
/reece,  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
nuiided  by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he 
dates,  took  their  flight  from  the  city  of 
,’hebes,  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the 
:mple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  other  to 
Jodona,  where  with  a  human  voice  they  ac- 
I  uainted  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  that 
!  lpiter  had  consecrated  the  ground,  which  in 
iture  would  give  oracles.  The  extensive 
rove  which  surrounded  Jupiter’s  temple  was 
i  tidowed  with  the  gift  of  pi’ophecy,  and  cra¬ 
tes  were  frequently  delivered  by  the  sacred 
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oaks,  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the  place. 
This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oracular  power 
of  the  doves  is  explained  by  Herodotus,  who 
observes  that  some  Phoenicians  carried  away 
two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of  which 
went  to  fix  her  residence  at  Dodona,  where 
the  oracle  was  established.  It  may  further 
be  observed,  that  the  fable  might  have  been 
founded  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
tt‘  Kucti ,  which  signifies  doves  in  most  parts  of 
Greece,  while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots, 
it  implies  old  women.  In  ancient  times  the 
oracles  were  delivered  by  the  murmuring  of  a 
neighbouring  fountain,,  but  the  custom  was  af¬ 
terwards  changed.  Large  kettles  were  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  near  a  brazen  statue,  which 
held  a  lash  in  its  hand.  When  the  wind  blew 
strong,  the  statue  was  agitated  and  struck 
against  one  of  the  kettles,  which  communicat¬ 
ed  the  motion  to  all  the  rest,  and  raised  that 
clattering  and  discordant  din  which  continued 
for  awhile,  and  from  which  the  artifice  of  the 
priests  drew  their  predictions.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  the 
shaking  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old  oak, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  people  frequent¬ 
ly  consulted,  and  from  which  they  pretended 
to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed  with 
more  probability  that  the  oracles  were  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  priests,  who,  by  artfully  con¬ 
cealing  themselves  behind  the  oaks,  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  the  superstitious  multitude  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  trees  were  endowed  with  the 
ower  of  prophecy.  As  the  ship  Argo  was 
uilt  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  there  were  some  beams  which  gavfe 
oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warned  them 
against  the  approach  of  calamity.  Within  the 
forest  of  Dodona  there  [was  a  famous  foun¬ 
tain,  the  peculiar  properties  of  whose  waters 
are  mentioned  below,  in  the  article  Dodone."] 
The  oracles  of  Dodona  were  originally  deli¬ 
vered  by  men,  but  afterwards  by  women- 
(vid.  Dcdonides.)  Plin.  2,  c.  103. — Herodof. 
2,  c.  57. — Mela ,  2,  c.  3. — Homer.  Od.  14,  II. 
— Paus.  7,  c.  2 1  -—Sirab.  17. — Plut.  in  Pyrr/i. 
— A/iollod.  1,  c.  9. — Lucan.  6,  v.  427. — Ovid. 
Trist.  4,  el.  8,  v.  23. 

DGdonaius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from  Do- 
dona. 

Dodone,  a  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodo¬ 
na.  [Ancient  naturalists  state  that  it  had  a 
property  of  rekindling  torches,  &c.  when  new¬ 
ly  extinguished  ;  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
done  by  means  of  some  sulphureous  fumes  ex¬ 
haling  from  it,  a9  we  still  find  to  be  the  case 
with  a  fountain  in  France,  called  the  burning 
fountain.  It  is  also  said  to  have  extinguished 
torches,  in  which  respect  its  powers  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  miraculous,  since 
plunging  them  into  a  place  where  the  sulphur 
was  dense,  or  into  the  water,  would  produce 
that  effect.] 

DOdonIdes,  the  priestesses  whogaveora- 
cles  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  traditions  the  temple  was  ori¬ 
ginally  inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas, 
who  nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Aijv- 
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brosia,  Elklora,  Pasithoe,  Pytho,  Plexaure, 
Coronis,  Tythe  or  Tycho.  In  the  latter  ages 
the  oracles  were  always  delivered  by  three 
old  women,  which  custom  was  first  establish¬ 
ed  when  Jupiter  enjoyed  the  company  of 
Dione,  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  divine 
honours  in  his  temple  at  Dodona.i  The  Boeo¬ 
tians  were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  oracles  at  Dcdonafrom  men,  for 
reasons  which  Strabo  1.  9,  fully  explains. 

Dolabella  P.  Corn,  a  Roman  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  famous 
battles  at  Pharsalia,  Thapsus  andMunda.  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M. 
Antony  his  colleague  opposed  it.  After  the 
dteath  of  J.  Caesar,  he  received  the  government 
of  Syria,  as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  his 
views,  and  Dolabella,  for  violence,  and  for  the 
assassination  of  Trebonius,  one  of  Cxsar’s 
murderers,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  re¬ 
public  of  Rome.  He  was  besieged  by  Cas¬ 
sius  in  Laodicea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  in  the  27th  year  of 
his  age.  Pie  was  of  a  small  stature,  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  father-in-law  to  ask.  him 
once  when  he  entered  his  house,  who  had 

tied  him  so  cleverly  to  his  sword. - Another 

who  conquered  the  Gauls,  Etrurians,  and  Boii 

at  the  lake  Vadiraonis,  B.  C.  283. - The 

family  of  the  Dolabella  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  at  Rome,  and  one  of  them,  I.-  Corn, 
conquered  Lusitania,  B.  C.  99. 

[Doi.icha,  u  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  Pelasgiotis  - A  town  of  Syria,  situate 

in  the  district  Euphratensis,  and  north-west 
of  Zeugma.  The  ancient  name  is  preserved 
in  that  of  Doluc ,  a  castle  on  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  detached  from  Amanus,  arc  pro¬ 
longed  towards  the  Euphrates.] 

Dolon,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to 
spy  the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seiz¬ 
ed  by  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  be  re¬ 
vealed  the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions 
of  his  countrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping 
with  his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Dio- 
irredes,  as  a  traitor-  Homer.  11.  10,  v.  314. 
~-Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  349,  &c. 

DOlOpes,  [a  people  of  Thessaly,  situate 
to  the  south  oi  the  districts  Thessaliotis  and 
Aperantia,  and  amid  the  range  of  Mount  Pin- 
dus.  They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  one 
of  the  twelve  nations  or  districts  which  sent 
deputies  to  the  council  of  the  Amphyctions. 
These  people  possessed  the  isle  of  Scyros  ; 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  a  body  of  Cor¬ 
sairs  who  infested  the  /Egean  sea.  When 
Cimon  took  possession  of  their  island  he  ex¬ 
pelled  them  from  it.  Their  country  was 
named  Dolopia.]  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  7. — Place. 
2.  v.  10. — Liv.  36,  c.  33. — Strab.  9. — Pint,  in 
Cimon. 

Domidccus,  a  god  who  presided  over 
marriage.  Juno  also  was  called  Domiduca , 
from  the  power  she  was  supposed  to  have  in 
marriages 
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Domitia  lex  de  Religions,  was  enacted 
by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  650.  It  transferred  the  right  of  elect¬ 
ing  priests  from  the  college  to  the  people-. 
[The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Curio  Maximus 
were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,,  always 
chosen  by  the  people.] 

Domitianus,  Titus  Flavius  [a  Roman 
emperor,  was  the  second  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  born  at  Rome  A.  D.  51.  Vespasian,  well 
aware  of  his  natural  disposition,  reposed  no 
confidence  in  him  during  his  whole  reign. 
Domitian,  however,  accompanied  his  father 
and  brother  Titus  in  their  triumph  at  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  war.  Upon  the  death  of 
Vespasian  he  endeavoured  to  foment  troubles 
in  the  empire,  and  share  the  succession  with 
Titus.  The  latter,  however,  generously  for¬ 
gave  him,  treated  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
always  declaring  to  him  that  he  intended  him 
for  his  successor.  Domitian  is  accused  of 
hastening  the  death  of  Titus  by  poison,  a 
charge,  however,  not  warranted  bythe  circum¬ 
stances  of  Titus’s  death.  vid.  Titus.]  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  promised  tranquillity 
to  the  people,  but  their  expectations  were 
soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  cruel,  and 
gave  way  to  incestuous  and  unnatural  indul¬ 
gences.  He  commanded  himself  to  be  called 
God  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  were 
presented  to  him.  He  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  in  catching  flies  and  killing 
them  with  a  bodkin,  so  that  it  was  wittily  an¬ 
swered  by  Vibius  to  a  person  who  asked  him 
who  was  with  the  emperor,  no  body,  not  even 
a  fly.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Domi¬ 
tian  became  suspicious,  and  his  anxieties  were 
increased  by  the  predictions'  of  astrologers, 
but  still  more  poignantly  by  the  stings  of  re¬ 
morse.  He  was  so  distrustful,  even  when 
alone,  that  round  the  terrace,  where  he  usu¬ 
ally  walked,  he  built  a  wall  with  shining  stone, 
that  from  thence  he  might  perceive  as  in  p 
looking-glass  whether  any  body  followed  him 
All  these  precautions  were  unavailing,  he  pe¬ 
rished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  the  18th  of] 
September  A.  D.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  htsl 
age,  and  the  15th  of  his  reign.  After  his! 
death  he  was  publicly  deprived  by  the  senate! 
of  all  the  honours  which  had  been  profusely 
heaped  upon  him,  and  even  his  body  was  left 
in  the  open  air  without  the  honours  of  a  fune¬ 
ral.  This  disgrace  might  proceed  from  the] 
resentment  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had.] 
exposed  to  terror  as  well  as  to  ridicule.  He 
once  assembled  that  august  body  to  know  ] 
in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be  most  conve-  j 
niently  dressed.  At  another  time  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  intro-  J 
duced  into  a  large  gloomy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  glimmering  ta¬ 
pers.  In  the  middle  were  placed  a  number 
of  coffins,  on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the, 
name  of  some  one  .if  the  invited  senators.  On 
a  sudden  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room 
clothed  in  black,  withdrawn  swords  and  flam 
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jng  torches,  and  after  they  had  for  some  time 
terrified  the  guests,  they  permitted  them  to 
retire.  TDomitian’s  reign  was  marked 
among  other  excesses  bv  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  Confounding  Christianity  with  Ju¬ 
daism,  and  feigning  some  defalcation  in  the 
tributes  due  by  his  exactions  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  he  commenced  a  violent  persecution. 
Another  reason  is  said  to  have  been  his  fear 
that  some  of  the  posterity  of  David  remained, 
i  and  that  at  one  period  or  other,  they  would 
excite  the  Jews,  whom  he  did  not  distinguish 
from  the  Christians,  to  break  out  into  rebel¬ 
lion.  This  persecution  took  place  A.  D.  95, 

;  and  continued  till  the  emperor  s  death.  Some 
have  said  that  at  this  time,  St.  John  was 
i  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  Suet,  in 
■  vita. — Eutrofi.  7. 

Domitius  Domitianus,  a  general  of  Dio- 
.  cletian  in  Egypt.  He  assumed  the  imperial 
[1  purple  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  support- 
fi .  ed  the  dignity  of  emperor  for  about  two  years, 
i  He  died  a  violent  death - Lucius,  vid.  HLno- 

•  barbus.  Afer,  an  orator,  wno  was  preceptor 
:  to  Quintilian.  He  disgraced  his  talents  by  his 

adulation,  and  by  practising  the  arts  of  an  in- 
:  former  under  Tiberius  and  his  successors, 
f  He  was  made  a  consul  bv  Nero,  and  died  A- 

-  D.  59. 

t  HSlius  Donatus,  [a  grammarian  who 
3  flourished  in  the  time  ot  Constantine,  and  was 
1  one  of  the  preceptors  of  St.  Jerome-  He  was 
l  a  commentator  on  the  works  of  Virgil  and 

-  Terence,  and  the  author  of  some  grammatical 

f  pieces  which  are  still  remaining.] - A  bish 

P  op  ofNumidiaa  promoter  of  the  Donatists. 
A.  D.  311. 

3  Donysa,  [an  island  of  the  Icarian  sea,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  It  lay  south-east  of  Icaria, 
and  east  of  Patmos.  The  marble  obtained 
t  from  this  island  was  green.  Virgil  and  Mela 

-  call  it  Dionysa,  others  Dionusa.  It  is  now 

•  Donussa.]  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  125. 

;  Dores,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris,  vid.  Doris. 
(•  [Dorias,  a  river  ot  India  extra  Gangem. 

!  Mannert  makes  it  to  correspond  with  the 
c  small  river  Pegu.  Others,  however,  are  in 
'i  favour  of  the  modern  Zan$an,  the  mouth  of 
i  which  is  in  the  kigdom  of  Tonquin.'] 

Dorion,  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Tha- 
myris  the  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to 
i  a  trial  of  skill.  St  at.  Tiieb.  4,  v.  82. — Pro- 
:  pert.  2,  el.  22,  v.  19.—  Lucan.  6.  v.  352. 

Doris,  [a country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the 
south  of  Thessaly  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  range  of  Mount  Oeta.  On  tne  south  it  had 
the  Locri  Ozolx.  On  the  east  it  was  parted 
from  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  by  the  Pindus,  a 
branch  of  the  Cephissus,  and  on  the  west 
from  fEtolia  by  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Oeta. 
Its  territory  .was  of  small  size,  extending  only 
about  40  miles  in  length.  The  country,  though 
mountainous,  had  still  several  beautiful  plains, 
and  was  very  fruitful.  It  was  called  Doris, 
and  the  people  Dores,  from  D  .rus,  the  sen 
of  Hellen,  and  grandson  of  Deucalion,  who  is 
said  to  have  peopled  or  conquered  it,  at  least 
that  part  which  lay  between  the  vanges  of 
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Oeta  and  Pindus.  It  was  also  called  Tetru- 
fiolis  from  its  four  cities,  viz  Pindus,  Erineus, 
Cytineum,  and  Boiseum.  T.  he  Dorians  were 
a  stout  and  warlike  race,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  nation  of  the  Hellenes.  Under  Deu¬ 
calion,  the  Hellenes  inhabited  the  territo¬ 
ry  ofPlithiotis  ;  under  Dorus  they  first  inhabit¬ 
ed  the  territory  ot  Histia-otis.  They  were 
driven  thence  by  the  Cadmxans,  and  moving 
south,  finally  settled  in  Doris.  From  this,  as  a 
central  point,  emigrated  the  various  Doric  co¬ 
lonies,  one  of  which  settled  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes.  After  the  Trojan  war,  the  Dorians 
founded  Megara,  on  the  confines  of  Attica, 
A.  C.  1131.  Others  migrated  to  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  established  the  famous 
colony  of  Doris,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast 
of  Caria.  In  process  of  time  another  stream 
of  emigration  directed  its  course  towards 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  vid.  Grxcia  Mag¬ 
na.  But  the  country  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  seat  of  their  power  was  the 
Peloponnesus,  of  which  they  took  possession 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Heraclidx,  about 
80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  The  He- 
raclidse  divided  among  them  the  territories  of 
the  Peloponnesus  reserving  some  few  towns 
to  the  lonians  upon  the  borders  of  Achaia. 

- A  colony  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia  Minor, 

on  the  coast  of  Caria.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Dorians  in  Asia,  they  formed  themselves  into 
six  independent  states  or  small  republics, 
which  were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  so 
many  cities.  These  were  Lindus,  Jalyssus, 
Camirus,  Cos,  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus. 
Other  cities  in  the  tract,  called  from  them 
Doris,  belonged  to  their  confederacy,  but  tho 
inhabitants  of  these  six  alone,  as  true  and 
genuine  Dorians,  were  admitted  into  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Triope,  where  they  exhibited  solemn 
g  mes  in  honour  of  Apollo  Triopius.  The 
prizes  were  tripods  of  brass,  which  the  victors 
were  obliged  to  consecrate  to  Apollo,  and 
lea\  e  in  the  temple.  VV  hen  Agasicles  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus  won  tne  prize,  he  transgressed  this 
custom,  anu  carried  the  tripods  to  his  own 
house,  on  which  account  the  city  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus  was  ever  afterwards  excluded  from 
tne  Dorian  confederacy  :  so  that  the  Dorians 
were  from  that  time  known  by  the  name  of 
the  five  cities  or  Penta/iohs,  and  no  longer  by 

that  of  Hcxa/iolis .] - A  goudess  of  the 

sea,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  i'ethys.  She 
married  her  brother  Nereus,  by  whom  she 
had  50  daughters  called  Nereides.  Her 
name  is  often  used  to  express  the  sea  itself. 
Profiert.  1,  el.  17,  v.  25. —  Eirg.  Pel  10.  He¬ 
siod.  Theog.  -i40. 

Doriscus,  a  plain  ofThrace  near  the  sea, 
[and  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  on  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  was  a  royal  lortress.  Here 
Xerxes  reviewed  his  ariiiy.  The  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  the  forces  was 
this.  They  drew  up  in  one  place  a  body  of  10,- 
000  men;  making  these  stand  together  as  com¬ 
pactly  as  possible,  they  drew  a  circle  around 
them.  Dismissing  these,  they  enclosed  the 
circle  with  a  wall  breast  high ;  into  this  they 
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introduced  the  army  by  bodies  of  10,000  men  bow  the  Drave.  Ptolemy  calls  it  the  Darns, 
each  time.  vid.  Xerxes.]  The  Greek  copyists  frequently  allowed  them- 

Dorsenxus,  a  comic  poet  of  great  merit  selves  the  license  of  altering  names  and  add¬ 
in  the  Augustan  age.  P/in.  14,  c.  13. — Horat.  ing  remarks,  which  only  tended  to  shew  their 
2,  ep.  10,  173.  own  ignorance.  So  in  the  present  instance, 

Dorso,  C.  Fabius,  a  Roman,  who  when  they  state  that  this  river,  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  is-  Danis,  is  the  same  with  that  named  Daris  by 
sued  from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  be-  the  barbarians,  or  the  modern  Drtn.  The 
sieged,  to  go  and  offer  a  sacrifice,  which  was  truth  is,  Ptolemy  means  the  Dravus  and  no 
to  be  offered  on  mount  Quirinalis  He  dressed  other.] 

himself  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying  on  DrepXne,  [an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.] 
his  shoulders  the  statues  of  his  country  gods,  DrepXnum,  [a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of 
passed  through  the  guards  of  the  enemy  with-  Lilybaeum,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Eryx. 
out  betraying  the  least  signs  of  fear.  When  Here  iEneas,  according  to  Virgil,  lost  his  fa- 
he  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  returned  to  ther,  Anchises.  Off  this  place,  near  the 
the  capitol  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who  iEgates  Insula;,  was  fought  the  famous  naval 
were  astonished  at  his  boldness,  and  did  not  battle  between  the  Romans  commanded  by' 
obstruct  his  passage  or  molest  his  sacrifice.  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  the  Carthaginians  un- 
Liv.  3,  c.  46.  der  Hanno.  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive 

DGrus,  a  son  of  Hellen.  [ vid .  Doris.]  victory,  which  put  an  end  to  the  first 
Dorvl^.um  and  Dortl^eus,  a  city  of  Punic"  war.  Drepanum  was  so  called,  from 
Phrygia,  now  Eski  S/iehr ,  [at  the  junction  of  the  curvature  of  the  shore  in  its  vicinity,  re- 
the  Bathys  and  Thymbris,  two  branches  of  sembling  a  scythe,  It  is  now  7Va- 

the  Sangarius,  and  on  the  confinesof  Bithynia.]  fiani — —A  town  ot  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus 
Piin.5,  c.  9 — Cic.  Flacc.Yi.  Astacenus,  called  by  Constantine  the  Great, 

Dosox,  a  surname  of  Antigonus,  because  Hellenopolis. - A  promontory  on  the  Sinus 

he  promised  and  never  gave.  Arabicus,  belo  v  Arsinioe:  it  is  now  Ras-Za- 

Draco,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens,  frant.]  Virg.  JEn  3,  v.  707. —  Cic.  Ver. 
[who  succeeded  Triptolemus  as  legislator,  B  2,  c.  57.  —  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  474. 

C.  623.]  When  he  exercised  the  office  of  Drilo,  a  river  of  [Illyricum,]  which  falls 
archon,  he  made  a  code  of  laws  for  the  use  into  the  Adriatic  at  Lassus, 
of  the  citizens,  which,  on  account  of  their  se-  DrimXchus,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios, 
verity,  were  said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  When  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  or- 
blood.  By  them,  idleness  was  punished  with  dered  a  young  man  to  cut  it  off  and  go  and  t  e¬ 
as  much  severity  as  murder,  and  death  was  ceive  the  money.  Such  an  uncommon  in- 
denounced  against  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  'stance  of  generosity  so  pleased  the  Chians, 
Such  a  code  of  rigorous  laws  gave  occasion  that  they  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory1,  and 
to  a  certain  Athenian  to  ask  of  the  legislator,  honoured  him  as  a  god.  Athen.  13. 
why  he  was  so  severe  in  his  punishments,  and!  [Drojius  Achillis,  a  promontory  near 
Draco  gave  for  answer,  that  as  the  smallest  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  According  to 
transgression  had  appeared  to  him  deserving  of  the  old^geographers,  Achilles,  having  entered 
death,  he  could  not  find  any  punishment  more;  the  Euxine  with  a  hostile  fleet,  after  ravag- 
rigorous  for  more  atrocious  crimes.  These, ing  the  coast,  landed  on  this  promontory,  and 
laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but  they  were  of-  exercised  himself  and  his  followers  in  running 
ten  neglected  on  account  of  their  extreme  and  other  gymnastic  sports.  It  is  a  low, 
severity,  and  Solon  totally  abolished  them,  sandy,  and  uninhabited  neck  of  land,  resem  - 
except  that  one  which  punished  murder  withjbling  somewhat  a  sword  in  its  shape.  Strabo 
death.  [  The  Athenians  could  not  endure  the; evidently  exceeds  the  true  measurement 
rigour  of  his  laws,  and  the  legislator  himself  when  he  states  it  to  be  lw00  stadia.  Pliny  only 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of  .rEgi-  makes  it  80  miles.  Its  modern  name  is  said 
ua.  Here  he  was  actually  suffocated  in  tnejto  be  Rossa-  Osckarigatsh.  vid.  Leuce.] 
theatre,  beneath  the  number  of  cloaks  and!  Druentius  and  Druentia,  [a  river  of 
garments,  which  the  people  of  the  island,  ac  Gaul,  rising  among  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  north  of 
cording  to  the  usual  mode  of  expressing  ap-  Brigantio,  or  Brian  con.  It  falls  into  the  Rho- 
probition  among  the  Greeks,  showered  upon  danus,  or  Rhone,  about  three  miles  below 
him.  He  was  buried  in  the  theatre.]  Plut.‘  Avenio  or  Avignon,  after  a  course  of  lix»  miles, 

in  Sol. - A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  mu- j  and  is  now  called  the  Durance.  It  is  an  ex- 

sic.  la.  de  Music.  '■  tremelv  rapid  river,  and  below  the  modern 

Drances,  a  friend  of  Latinus.  Some  have|  town  of  Sisteron,  it  has  been  found  irnpracti- 
imagir.ed  that  the  poet  wished  to  delineate 'cable  to  throw  a  bridge  over  it.  Its  inunda- 
the  character  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  un-  tions  are  frequent  and  very  destructive.]  Sil. 


der  this  name  Eirg.  JEn  il,  v.  122. 
[Dranc/e,  vid.  Zarangsei.] 

Dravus,  [a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in 
the  Noncan  Alps.  It  traverses  the  southern 
parts  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  falls  into  the  Danube 
near  the  citv  of  Comacum,  or  Erdevt .  It  is 
254 


Ital  3,  v.  468. — Strab.  4. 

Druid.e,  the  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  [Britain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cxsar,  was  the  great  school  of 
the  Druids,  and  their  chief  settlement  was 
m  the  island  called  Mona  by  Tacitus,  now 
Anglesey-  The  natives  of  Gaul  and  Germa- 
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tiy,  who  wished  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  mysteries  of  Druidism,  resorted  to  this 
island  to  complete  their  studies.  Many  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  origin 
of  their  name.  The  common  derivation  is 
from  Jguf,  an  oak,  either  from  their  inhabit¬ 
ing  and  teaching  in  forests,  or,  as  Pliny  states, 
because  they  never  sacrificed  but  under  an 
oak.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  Druids 
should  come  to  speak  Greek.  Some  deduce 
the  name  from  the  old  British  word  dru,  or 
drew,  an  oak,  whence  they  take  Jgvc  to  be 
derived.  This  last  derivation  derives  confir 
mation  from  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  5, 
c.  who,  speaking  of  the  philosophers  and 
priests  of  Gaul,  the  same  with  the  Druids, 
says  that  they  were  called  a  term 

which  some  of  the  commentators  trace  to  the 
old  Greek  form  vn,  <ifoc,  an  hollow  oak. 
Wesseling,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  condemns  this  reading,  and  is  in  favour  of 
receiving  into  the  text,  the  form  c^oviUt.] 
They  were  divided  into  different  classes,  call¬ 
ed  the  Bardi,  Eubages,  the  Vates,  the  Sem- 
nothei,  the  Sarronides,  and  the  Samothei. 
They  were  held  in  the  greatest  veneration 
by  the  people.  Their  life  was  austere  and 
recluse  from  the  world,  their  dress  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themselves,  and  they  generally  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  little 
below  the  knee.  As  the  chief  power  was 
lodged  in  their  hands,  they  punished  as  they 
pleased,  and  could  declare  war  and  make 
peace  at  their  option.  Their  power  was  ex 
tended  not  only  to  private  families,  but  they 
could  depose  magistrates,  and  even  kings,  if 
their  actions  in  any  manner  deviated  from 
the  laws  of  the  state.  They  had  the  privi 
lege  of  naming  the  magistrates  which  annu¬ 
ally  presided  over  the  cities,  and  the  kings 
were  created  only  with  their  approbation. 
They  were  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies,  festivals, 
and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  peculiar  care. 
They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy¬ 
chosis,  and  believed  the  immortality  of  th 
soul.  They  were  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  magic,  and  from  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  astrology,  they  drew  omens  and  saw 
futurity  revealed  before  their  eyes.  In  their 
sacrifices  they  often  immolated  human  victims 
to  their  gods,  a  barbarous  custom  which  con¬ 
tinued  long  among  them,  and  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  attempted  to  abolish  to  little 
purpose.  The  power  and  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  were  beheld  with  admiration  by 
their  countrymen,  and  as  their  office  was  open 
to  every  rank  and  every  station,  there  were 
many  who  daily  proposed  themselves  as  can¬ 
didates  to  enter  upon  this  important  function. 
The  rigour,  however,  and  severity  of  a  long 
noviciate  deterred  many,  and  few  were  willing 
to  attempt  a  labour,  which  enjoined  them 
during  15  or  20  years,  to  load  their  memory 
with  the  long  and  tedious  maxims  of  druidi- 
cal  religion.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  <fWc,  an  oak,  because  the  woods 
and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places  of  their 
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residence,  [vid.  above.]  C<es.  Bell,  G.  6,  c. 
13 — Plin.  16,  c.  44  —Diod.  5. 

Druna,  the  Drome ,  a  river  of  Gaul,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Rhone. 

Drusilla  LfviA,  a  daughter  of  Germa¬ 
nicus  and  Agrippina,  famous  for  her  debauch¬ 
eries  and  licentiousness.  She  committed  in¬ 
cest  with  her  brother  Caligula,  who  was  so 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous 
illness  he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  posses¬ 
sions,  and  commanded  that  she  should  suc¬ 
ceed  him  in  the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A. 
D.  '>8,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  and  was 
deified  by  her  brother  Caligula,  w  ho  survived 
her  for  some  time. 

Drosus,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania, 
who  made  himself  famous  by  his  intrepidity 
and  courage  in  the  provinces  of  Illyricum  and 
Pannonia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a 'blow 
which  he  gave  Sejanus,  an  audacious  liber¬ 
tine,  proved  his  ruin.  Sejanus  corrupted  Li- 
via,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  and  in  conjunction 
with  her  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  by  an 

eunuch,  A.  D.  23. - A  son  of  Germanicus 

and  Agrippina,  who  enjoyed  offices  of  the 
greatest  trust  under  Tiberius.  His  enemy 
Sejanus,  however,  effected  his  ruin  by  his  in¬ 
sinuations  ;  Drusus  was  confined  by  Tiberius, 
and  deprived  of  all  aliment.  He  was  found 
dead  nine  days  after  the  confinement,  A.  D. 

33. - A  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 

died  by  swallowing  a  pear  thrown  in  the  air. 

- An  ambitious  Roman,  grandfather  to 

Cato.  He  was  killed  for  his  seditious  con¬ 
duct.  Paterc.  1,  c.  13 - Livius,  father  of 

Julia  Augusta,  was  intimate  with  Brutus,  and 
killed  himself  with  him  after  the  battle  of 

Philippi.  Paterc.  2,  c.  71. - M  Livius,  a 

celebrated  Roman,  who  renewed  the  propo¬ 
sals  of  the  Agrarian  laws,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was  murdered  as 
he  entered  his  house,  though  he  was  attended 
with  a  number  of  clients  and  Latins,  to  whom 
he  had  proposed  the  privileges  of  Roman 

citizens,  B.  C.  190-  Cic.ad  Her.  4,  c  12. - - 

Nero  Claudius,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and 
Livia,  adopted  by  Augustus.  He  was  bro¬ 
ther  of  Tiberius,  who  was  afterwards  made 
emperor.  He  greatly  signalized  himself  in 
his  wars  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  against  the 
Rhceti  and  Vindelici,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph.  He  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  B  C.  9.  He  left 
three  children,  Germanicus,  Livia,  and  Clau¬ 
dius,  by  his  wife  Antonia.  Dion. - M.  Liv¬ 

ius  Salinator,  a  consul  who  conquered  As- 
drubal  with  his  colleague  Claudius  Nero.  Ho - 

rat.  4,  od.  4. —  Virg.  JP.n.  6,  v.  824. - Caius, 

an  historian,  who  being  one  day  missed  from 
his  cradle,  was  found  the  next  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  house,  with  his  face  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  sun - The  plebeian  family  of 

the  Drusi,  produced  eight  consuls,  two  cen¬ 
sors,  and  one  dictator.  The  surname  of 
Drusus  was  given  to  the  family  of  the  Livii, 
as  some  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed 
a  Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Vxrg.  in  & 
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JEn.  v.  824,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the 
illustrious  Romans,  and  that  perhaps  more 
particularly  because  the  wife  of  Augustus 
was  of  that  family. 

DryAdes,  nvmphs  that  presided  over  the 
■woods.  [The  Dryades  differed  from  the 
Hamadryades,  in  that  these  latter  were  at¬ 
tached  to  some  particular  tree  with  which 
they  were  born,  and  with  which  they  died  ; 
whereas  the  Dryades  were  the  goddesses  of 
the  trees  and  woods  in  general,  and  lived  at 
large  in  the  midst  of  them.  For  though  <Tgt/c 
properly  signifies  an  oak,  it  was  also  used  for  a 
tree  in  general.]  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  offered  to  them,  and  sometimes 
the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  [The  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  name  Hamadryades  is  from 
simul  and  cTguc  arbor  qu&vis,  The  reason  of 
the  derivation  has  been  already  mentioned 
above,  vicl.  JVymfi/ne.] — Virg.  G.  1.  v.  H. 

Drvmaa,  a  town  of  Phosis,  |on  the  banks 
of  the  Cephissus,  north-east  of  Elatia.]  Pans. 
30,  c.  33. 

DuY0PES,[a  people  of  Greece,  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Mount  Oeta,  and  Parnassus,  so  called,  it  is 
supposed,  from  Dryope.the  daughter  of  Eury- 
pylus,  or,  according  to  the  poets,  from  a  nymph 
violated  by  Apollo.  Others  derive  the  name 
however,  from  an  oak ,  and  a  voice , 

on  account  of  the  number  of  oaks  which  grew 
about  the  mountains,  and  the  rustling  of  their 
leaves.  The  inhabitants  themselves,  howev¬ 
er,  advocated  their  fabulous  origin,  and  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Apollo;  and 
therefore  Hercules,  having  overcome  this 
people,  carried  them  prisoners  to  Delphi 
where  he  presented  them  to  their  divine  pro¬ 
genitor,  who  commanded  the  hero  to  take 
them  with  him  to  the  Peloponnesus  Her 
cules  obeyed  and  gave  them  a  settlement  there, 
near  the  Asinean  and  Hermionian  territories; 
hence  the  Asineanscame  to  be  blended  with, 
and  to  call  themselves  Dryopes.]  Heroclot. 
1,  c.  146, 1.  8,  c.  31. — Pans.  4,  c.  34. — titrab. 
7,  o,  3. — Plin.  4,  c.  1. —  V trg.  JEn.  4,  v.  i46. 

. — Lucan.  3,  v.  179. 

Dubis,  [a  river  of  Gallia,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Jura,  and  after  a  course  of  50 
miles,  falling  into  the  Arar,  or  Saone,  near 
Cabillonum,  the  modern  Chalons.  It  is  now 
the  Doubs,  or  Doux.] 

Dubris,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover. 

Duillia  Lex,  wasenacted  by  M.  Duillius, 
a  tribune,  A.  U.  C  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its 
tribunes,  or  to  create  any  new  magistrate 
[from  whom  their  was  ro  appeal,  i  he  pu¬ 
nishment  was  scourging  and  beheading.]  Liu. 
3,  c.  55. - Another,  A.  U.  C.  392,  to  regu¬ 

late  what  interest  ought  to  be  paid  for  money 
lent,  [fixing  it  at  one  percent  ] 

C.  Doii.lius  Nefos,  a  Roman  consul,  the 
first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval 
power  of  Carthage,  B.  C.  260.  [After  his 
colleague  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  had  been  taken  at 
t  ea  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  Duilius  proceeded,  with  ?.  newly-built 
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Roman  fleet,  to  Sicily,  in  quest  of  the  enemy  , 
and  by  means  of  grappling-irons  so  connect¬ 
ed  the  ships  of  the  Carthaginians  with  his 
own,  that  the  contest  became  a  sort  of  land- 
fight.  By  this  unexpected  manoeuvre,  he 
took  80  and  destroyed  13  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  and  obtained  avaval  triumph,  the  first 
ever  enjoyed  at  Rome.]  The  senate  rewarded 
his  valour  by  permitting  him  always  to  have 
music  playing  and  torches  lighted,  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expense,  [when  returning  from]  supper. 
There  were  some  medals  struck  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  this  victory,  and  there  still  exists 
a  column  at  Rome,  which  was  erected  on  the 
occasion.  [The  inscription  on  it  affords  a 
curious  specimen  of  early  Latinity.]  Cic.  de 
Eenec. —  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  12. 

DulichIum,  [one  of  the  Echinades,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  off  the  coast  of  iEto- 
lia  and  Acarnania.  It  was  also  called  Doli- 
cha,  and  is  now  JVatolico.  D’Anville,  however, 
supposes  it  to  have  been  near  Cephallenia, 
and  calls  an  island  of  considerable  size  above 
Cephallenia  by  the  name  of  Dulichium,  and 
makes  it  coincide  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  vid. 
Ithaca.J  'Prist.  1,  el.  4,  c.  67.  Met.  14.  v. 
Z26.  R.  A.  272. — Martial.  11,  ep.  70,  v.  8, 
—  Virg.  Eel.  6,  v.  76. 

Dumnorix,  a  powerful  chief  among  the 
7Edui.  Cues.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  9. 

Duris,  an  historian  ofSamos,  who  flourish¬ 
ed  B.  C .  45  7.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agathocles 
of  Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  an  history 
of  Macedonia,  See.  Strab.l. 

Durius,  [a  river  of  Spain.  It  rises  in  the 
chain  of  Mons  Idubeda,  and  near  its  source 
are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Numantia.  It  flowed 
to  the  west,  through  the  territories  ot  the 
Arevaci,  and  Vaccafi,  and  formed  a  dividing 
line  between  the  Lusitani  and  Vettones  on 
the  south,  and  the  Callaici  on  the  north.  It 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of 
nearly  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  only  70 
miles  from  its  mouth,  on  account  of  its  rapid 
course.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Douro.  At 
its  mouth  stood  Calles,  commonly  styled  Por- 
tus  Calles,  from  a  corruption  of  which  last 
comes  the  modern  name  of  Portugal.'] 

Durocasses,  the  chief  residence  of  the 
Druides  in  Gaul,  now  Dreux.  Cces.  Bell.  G. 
6,  c.  13. 

lDurocotorom,  the  capital  of  the  Remi, 
on  the  Teste,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ax- 
ona,  or  Aisne.  it  is  now  Rheims.] 

Duumviri,  [a  general  appellation  among 
the  ancient  Romans  given  to  magistrates, 
commissioners,  and  officers,  where  Vivo  were 
joined  together  in  the  same  function.  So  that 
they  had  almost  as  many  Duumviri,  as  they 
had  officers  joined  two  by  two  in  commission. 
The  most  considerable  of  the  Duumviri ,  were 
those  called  Duumvir:  sacrorum,  sometimes 
by  way  of  distinction,  styled  simply  Duum¬ 
viri.  They  were  created  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  for  the  performance  of  sacrifices  and 
keepuig  the  Sibylline  books.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  kept  the 
office  for  life,  were  exeunt  frotn  military  scr- 
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vifce  and  the  discharge  of  civil  offices,  and  could 
alone  consult  the  Sibylline  oracles,  A.  U.  C. 
387.  The  number  was  increased  to  ten,  call¬ 
ed  from  their  number  Decimviri  Sylla,  A. 
U.  C.  671,  added  five,  upon  which  their  name 
■was  changed  to  Quindecvnviri.  Their  bodv 
was  afterwards  increased  to  60,  but  still 
retained  the  appellation  last  mentioned.  The 
office  was  abolished  under  Theodosius,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  | There 

,  were  also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  call¬ 
ed  Duumviri  fierdullionis  sive  cafiilales.  They 
were  first  created  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  for 
trying  such  as  were  accused  of  treason.  This 
office  was  abolished  as  unnecessary  ;  but  Ci¬ 
cero  complains  of  their  revival  by  Labienus 
the  tribune.  Or.at.pro  liabir.  Some  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Roman  vessels  were  also 
called  Duumviri,  especially  when  there  were 
two  together.  They  were  first  created,  A. 
U.  C.  542.  There  were  also  in  the  municipal 
towns  in  the  provinces  two  magistrates  call¬ 
ed  duumviri  municifialcs.  They  were  chosen 
from  the  Centurions,  and  their  office  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  consuls  at 
Rome.  They  were  sometimes  preceded  by 
two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their  magistra¬ 
cy  continued  for  five  years,  on  which  account 
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they  have  been  called  QumcjiCirmaies  nmgts- 
trat.ua.  [These  last  were  a  kind  of  mayors.} 

Dybie,  a  town  of  Achaia.  [south-west  ot' 
the  promontory  Araxum.]  Liv.  27,  c.  31,  L 
3 ;,  c.  22. — Paus.  7,  c.  17. 

Dyras,  a  river  of  Xrachinia.  Itrisesatthe 
foot  of  mount  CEta,  and  falls  into  the  [Sinus 
Maliacus,  or  Gulf  of  Zeiton.~\  Herodot.  7 
c.  198. 

Dyrrachium,  now  Durazzo ,  a  large  city 
of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Corcvra,  B.  C.  623. 
it  was  anciently  called  Efiidamnus,  which 
the  Romans,  considering  it  of  ominous  mean¬ 
ing,  changed  into  Dyrrachium.  [Itsport  was 
much  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
by  all  those  who  had  occasion  to  pass  from 
Brundusium  to  Greece.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic,  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece 
incline  towards  each  other,  and  the  distance 
across  from  Dyrrachium  to  Brundusium,  isno 
more  than  100  miles.  At  the  last  station  of 
Otranto,  it  is  contracted  to  50,  and  this  nar¬ 
row  distance  suggested  to  Pyrrhus,  and  to 
Varro  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in  the  pirati¬ 
cal  war,  the  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridged 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Paus.  6,  c.  10. — Pint. 
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lb  Anus,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  ancient 
Latins 

EbdoME,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunai 
month.  It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  about  boughs  of  lau¬ 
rel. - There  was  also  another  of  the  same 

name  celebrated  by  private  families  the 
seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child. 

Ebora,  a  town  [of  Lusitania,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Anas,  south-east  of  Olisippo,  or  Lis¬ 
bon.  It  is  now  Evora.  According  to  Bochart, 
its  name,  in  the  eastern  language,  signified 
abundance  ;  which  corresponds  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation  Cerealis,  applied  to  it  by  Pliny.] 

EborAcum,  [a  city  of  Britain,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Brigantes,  now  York.  Ebora- 
cnm  was  next  to  Londinium  or  London ,  the 
most  important  city  in  the  whole  island.  It 
formed  a  convenient  post  and  place  of  arms 
for  the  Romans,  during  the  continual  wars 
waged  by  them  against  the  northern  nations 
of  Britain.  Alexander  Severus  died  here.  The 


county  of  Liege.  Cces.  B.  G.  2,  c.  4,  1.  6,  C. 

5. - The  Eburovices  Aulerci,  were  the 

people  of  Evereux  in  N  ormandy.  Cess.  ib. 
3,  c.  17. 

EbUsus,  one  of  the  [Pityusas,  or  Pine  Is¬ 
lands,  so  named  by  the  Greeks  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pine  trees  which  grew  in  them,  (jn  tv, 
fiinus.)  The  island  of  Ebusus  was  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  number,  and  very  fertile  in  the 
production  of  vines,  olives,  and  large  figs  which 
were  exported  to  Rome  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  famed  also  for  its  wool :  but  that  no  poi¬ 
sonous  animal  existed  here,  is  a  mere  fable  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  and  is  now 
named  by  a  slight  corruption,  Ivica.  It  still 
produces  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit, 
&c.  and  a  great  deal  of  salt  is  made  in  it  by- 
natural  evaporation.  Its  size  is  190  square 
miles;  the  population  about  15, 000- J  Plin.  3, 
c.  a 

EcbatXna  f  orum,  )  [the  capital  of  Media, 
situate,  according  to  Diodorus,  about  12  sta- 


modern  city  still  can  shew  many  vestiges  of  dia  from  Mount  Orontes.  It  was  the  residence 
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Roman  power  and  magnificence.] 

EbO  D/E,  the  western  isles  of  Britain,  now 
Hebrides.  [Ptolemy  places  them  to  the  north 
of  Hibernia,  and  makes  them  5  in  number. 
The  name  Ebudte  was  borrowed  by  the  Ro 
mans  from  the  Greek  appellation  F.£W*j. 
T  wo  of  the  5  properly  bear  the  name  of  Ebu- 
ri'ec,  the  remaining  three  were  called  Maleus, 
Epidium,  and  Ricina.  Pliny  calls  them  all 
Ilebrideslnsulu:.]' 

E bur  Ones,  a  people  of  Belgium,  now’ the 
2  K 


of  the  first  Median  kings,  and  the  summer- 
place  of  abode  in  after  times  to  the  Persian 
monarchs,  whose  winter  residence  was  Susa. 
The  Parthian  kings  also,  after  them,  retired 
to  it  in  the  summer  to  avoid  the  excessive 
heat  of  Ctesiphon.  It  was  built  by  Dejoces 
the  first.  In  the  book  of  Judith,  however,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Arphaxad,  sup 
posed  by  some  to  be  Dejoces,  but  by  other’s 
Phraortes  his  successor,  who  might  have  re¬ 
paired  the  city  or  made  some  additions  to  if] 
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It  was  surrounded  with  seven  walls,  which 
rose  in  gradual  ascent,  and  were  painted  in 
seven  different  colours.  The  most  distant 
was  the  lowest ;  and  the  innermost,  which  was 
the  most  celebrated,  contained  the  royal 
palace.  [The  situation  of  the  grounds,  which 
gently  ascended,  favoured,  says  Herodotus, 
the  mode  of  building  which  was  adopted.  It 
would  seem  rather  to  have  suggested  it.  The 
same  historian  states  that  the  outer,  and  of 
course  largest;  wall,  was  nearly  equal  in  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  circumference  of  Athens.  This 
was  of  a  whitecolour,the  next  to  it  was  black, 
the  next  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth 
orange.  The  two  innermost  walls  were  dif¬ 
ferently  ornamented,  one  having  its  battle 
ments  plated  with  silver,  the  other  with  gold. 
The  mode  of  ornamenting  walls  is  said  to  be 
still  used  at  the  present  day  in  many  towns  of 
China  and  of  India.  The  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  us,  however,  of  these  very 
walls,  must  be  taken  evidently  with  much  al¬ 
lowance.  Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  states, 
(10, 27,)  that  the  city  had  no  walls  ;  and  in 
fact  we  find  it  offering  no  resistance  to  any 
conqueror  who  appeared  before  it.]  Parme- 
nio  was  put  to  death  there  by  Alexander’s 
orders  ;  and  Hephaestion  died  there  also,  and 
received  a  most  magnificent  burial.  [The 
site  of  Ecbatana  has  given  rise  to  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Sir  W.  Jones  are 
in  favour  of  the  modern  Tauriz.  D’Anville 
and  Major  Rennell  declare  for  Hummedan, 
which  is  also  a  plural  term.  In  this  last  opi¬ 
nion  Mannert  coincides.]  Herodot  1,  c.  98. — 
Strab.  11. — Curt.  4,  c.  5, 1.  5,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c.  10. 

— Diod .  17. - A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cam- 

byses  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when 
mounting  on  horseback.  [For  distinction 
sake  from  this,  the  city  above  described  was 
sometimes  called  the  Median  Ecbatana.  vid- 
Cambyses.]  Herodot.  3. — Plot.  6,  c.  2 — Curt- 
5,  c. 8. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Calhrhoe 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  She  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of 
-the  body,  but  as  a  serpent  below  the  waist. 
She  was  mother,  by  Typhon,  of  Orthos, 
Geryon,  Cerberus,  the  Hydra,  8cc.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  Hercules  had  three  children 
by  her,  Agathyrsus,  Gelonus,  and  Scytha 
Herodot.  3,  c.  108. — Hesiod.  Theog. — 4poL- 
lod.  2. — lJaus.  8,  c.  18. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
138. 

EchinXdes  or  Echini,  five  small  islands 
near  Acarnania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Achelous.  They  have  been  formed  by  the 
inundations  of  that  river,  and  by  the  sand  and 
mud  which  its  waters  carry  down.  [They 
are  said  by  some  geographers  to  be  now  call¬ 
ed  Curzolari ;  but  this  name  belongs  to  some 
small  fiolntcd  isles  near  them,  called  from  that 
circumstance  Ox\x,(e!;d*t,)  oy  the  ancients.] 
Plin.  2,  c-  85. — Herodot.  2,  c.  10. —  Ovid-  Met. 
3,  v.  588. — Strab-  2. 

Echinussa.  [vid.  Cimolus.l  PUn.  4,  c. 
12. 
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EchIon,  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  his 
brothers  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  buildings  the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  ser¬ 
vices  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  mar¬ 
riage.  He  was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave. 
He  succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from 
that  circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called 
Ec/iionUs ,  and  the  inhabitants  Echiomdce. 
Ovid-  Met.  3,  v.  311.  Trist.5 ,  el.  5,  v.  53. 

- A  son  of  Mercury  and  Antianira,  who 

was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts.  Place.  1, 
v  400. 

EchionTdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Peu- 
theus  as  descended  from  Echion.  Ovid.  Met. 

Cl 

O. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus, 
who  chiefiy  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ce- 
plusus.  She  was  one  of  Juno’s  attendants, 
and  became  the  confidant  of  Jupiter’s  amours. 
Her  loquacity,  however,  displeased  Jupiter  ; 
and  she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech 
by  Juno,  and  only  permitted  to  answer  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  her.  Pan  had 
formerly  been  one  of  her  admirers,  but  he  ne¬ 
ver  enjoyed  her  favours.  Echo,  after  she  had 
been  punished  by  Juno,  fell  in  love  with  Nar¬ 
cissus,  and  on  being  despised  by  him,  she 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  stone, 
which  still  retained  the  power  of  voice.  Ovid. 
Met-  3,  v.  358. 

[Ectenes,  a  people  who,  according  toPau- 
sanias,  first  inhabited  the  territory  of  Thebes 
in  Boeotia.  Ogyges  is  said  to  have  been  their 
first  king.  They  were  exterminated  by  a 
plague  and  succeeded  by  the  Hyantes.] 

Edessa,  [a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
district  of  Qsroene,  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river  called Scirtus.  It  lay  north-east  of  Zeug¬ 
ma  and  south-east  of  Samosata.  Edessa  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  those  numerous  ci¬ 
ties  which  were  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  It 
was  once  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
which  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
During  the  intestine  broils  which  greatly 
weakened  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  Augurus  or 
Abgarus,  seized  on  this  city  and  its  adjacent 
territory,  which  he  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
and  transmitted  the  royal  title  to  his  posteri¬ 
ty.  We  learn  from  St.  Austin  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  promised  Abgarus  the  city  should  be 
impregnable,  and  Evagrius  ( Hist.  Eccles.  4, 
27,)  observes,  that  although  this  circunistance 
was  not  mentioned  in  our  Lord’s  letter,  still  it 
was  the  common  belief,  which  was  much  con¬ 
firmed  when  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  after 
having  set  down  before  it,  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege.  This  is  all  a  pious  fable. 
Edessa  was.called  Callirrhoc,  from  a  fountain 
contained  within  it.  In  later  times  it  was 
termed  Koha,  or  with  the  article  of  the  Arabs, 
Qrrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orha.  It  is  now 

called  Orfa. - A  town  of  Macedonia,  vid. 

/Edessa.  j 

[Edetxni,  a  people  of  Spain,  south  of  the 
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Iberus.  They  occupied  what  corresponds 
with  the  northern  half  of  Valencia ,  and  the 
south-western  corner  of  Arragon.~\ 

Ed  on,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  called  also 
Edonus.  From  this  mountain  that  part  of 
Thrace,  is  often  called  Edonia  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Strymon  and  the  Nessus,  and  the 
epithet  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  Thrace 
but  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Virg.  JEn. 
12,  v.  325. — Plin.  4,  c.  11. — Lucan.  1,  v. 
674. 

Edoni  or  Edones,  a  people  of  Thrace, 
near  the  Strymon.  A/iohod.  3,  c.  5. 

EdonIdes,  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses 
of  Bacchus,  because  they  celebrated  the  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  god  on  mount  Edon.  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  v.  69. 

EetIon,  the  father  of  Andromache,  and 
of  seven  sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the 
word  Eetioneus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or 
descendants.  Homer.  II.  12. 

EgerIa,  a  nymph  of  Aricia  in  Italy, 
where  Diana  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Egeria  was  courted  by  Numa,  and  according 
to  Ovid  she  became  his  wife.  This  prince 
frequently  visited  her,  and  that  he  might 
more  successfully  introduce  his  laws  and  new 
regulations  into  the  state,  he  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  before  the  Roman  people,  that  they 
were  previously  sanctified  and  approved  by 
the  nymph  Egeria.  Ovid  says  that  Egeria 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Numa, 
that  she  melted  into  tears,  and  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  She  is  reckoned 
by  many  as  a  goddess  who  presided  over  the 
pregnancy  of  women  ;  and  some  maintain 
that  she  is  the  same  as  Lucina,  or  Diana. 
Liv.  1,  c.  19. —  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  547. —  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  775.  Martial.  2,  ep.  6,  v.  16. 

Eion,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  ol 
the  Strymon,  [about  4  miles  from  Amphipo- 
lis.]  Pans.  8,  c.  8. 

El^a,  [the  port  of  the  city  of  Pergamus. 
It  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ca'icus  in  rEolia, 
and  opposite  to  the  south-eastern  extremity 

of  Lesbos.  It  is  now  lalea. - An  island  in 

the  Propontis,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
its  olives,  {iha.tdu.)']  Paus.D,c.5. 

ElagAb alus,  the  surname  of  the  sun  at 
Emessa.  [ vid .  Emessa,  and  Heliogabalus.] 

Ei.aphebolIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Di¬ 
ana  the  Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake 
was  made  in  tjie  form  of  a  deer,  ***?©',  and 
offered  to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution 
to  the  following  circumstance ;  when  the  Pho- 
cians  had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Thes¬ 
salians,  they  resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a 
certain  Deiphantus,  to  raise  a  pile  ol  combus¬ 
tible  materials,  and  burn  their  wives,  child¬ 
ren,  and  effects,  rather  than  submit  to  the  ene¬ 
my.  This  resolution  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  women,  who  decreed  Dei¬ 
phantus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity.  When 
every  thing  was  prepared,  before  they  fired 
the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enemies,  and 
fought  with  such  desperate  fury  that  they 
totally  routed  them  and  obtained  a  complete 
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victory.  In  commemoration  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  success  this  festival  was  instituted  to 
Diana,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  solem¬ 
nity  ;  so  that  even  one  of  the  'months  of  the 
year,  March,  was  called  Elaphebolion  from 
this  circumstance. 

Elatea,  the  largest  town  of  Phocis,  near 
the  Cepliissus.  [It  was  next  only  to  Delphi, 
and  was  situate  on  a  plain  over  which  passed 
the  Cephissus,  near  Amphiclea,  fit  lay  north¬ 
east  of  Delphi.  This  city  is  said  to  have  beer; 
founded  by  Elatus,  who  came  from  Arcadia 
to  assist  the  Delphians  against  the  Phlegians, 
when  the  latter  attempted  to  plunder  the 
temple.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  burned  by 
the  Persians.  Its  surprise  in  after  days  by 
king  Philip  is  beautifully  alluded  to  by  De¬ 
mosthenes  in  his  oration  “  Dt  Corona .”  It  is 
now  called  Turco-coriol ]  Pans.  3  0,  c.  34. 

Elaver,  a  river  in  Gaul  falling  into  the 
Loire,  now  the  Allier. 

Elea,  [called  also  Velia,  a  town  of  Luca- 
nia  in  Magna  Grtecia,  situate  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  south-east  of  Pxstum 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  colony  of 
Phocteans  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  philo¬ 
sophers  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Leucippus 
were  natives  of  this  city,  and  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  sect  whose  tenets  they  taught 
was  called  the  E/eatic.] 

Electra,  a  daughter  of  Agametnon  king 
of  Argos.  She  first  incited  her  brother 
Orestes  to  revenge  his  father’s  death  by  as¬ 
sassinating  his  mother  Clytemnestra.  Ores¬ 
tes  gave  her  in  marriage  to  hisfriend  Pylades. 
and  she  became  mother  of  two  sons,  Stro- 
phius  and  Medon.  Her  adventures  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  form  one  of  the  interesting  tragedies 
of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Hygin.  fab.  122.— 
Paus.  2,  c.  16.— iElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  26,  See. 

Electrides,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity 
of  amber,  (.eketrum,)  which  they  produced 
They  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  but  some  histo¬ 
rians  doubt  of  their  existence.  [vid.  Erida - 
nus,  where  some  remarks  are  offered  on  this 
subject.]  Plin.  3,  c.  26, 1.  37,  c-  2. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. 

Electryon,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Per¬ 
seus  and  Andromeda.  He  was  brother  to 
Alcasus,  whose  daughter  Anaxo  he  married, 
and  by  her  he  had  several  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Alcmene.  [vid.  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmena.]  Afiollod.  2,  c.  4.  Palis. 

ElEi,  a  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus. 
[vid.  Elis.] 

Eleleus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re¬ 

peated  during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  Elelcis-idcs.  Ovid 
Met.  4,  v.  15. 

Elephantis,  a  poetess  who  wrote  lasci¬ 
vious  verses.  Martial.  12,  ep.  43. 

[Elephantine,  an  island  of  Egypt,  oh  the 
Nile,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  about  a 
semi-stadium  distant  from  Syene.  The  town 
described  by  Strabo,  no  longer  exiists ;  but  a 
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small  village  is  built  upon  its  ruins,  near 
which  is  a  superb  gate  of  granite,  which  form¬ 
ed  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple  of  Cnept.  A  building,  surrounded  by 
thick  walls  and  rubbish,  formerly  made  part 
of  it,  and  an  elevated  rampart  at  the  point  of 
the  island,  served  to  defend  it  against  the  in 
mndation  of  the  river.  The  nilometer,  formed 
of  a  block  of  marble,  so  favourably  situated  in 
this  place  for  discovering  the  first  appearance 
of  the  increase  of  the  waters,  and  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  is  no  more ; 
a  part  of  it  being  probably  buried  under  the 
mud  and  sand  of  the  Nile.] 

ElephantophAgi,  a  people  of  /Ethio¬ 
pia. 

EleusinIa,  a  great  festival  observed  eve¬ 
ry  fourth  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as 
also  by  the  Pheneatae,  Lacedaemonians,  Par- 
rhasians,  and  Cretans  ;  but  more  particularly 
by  the  people  of  Athens,  every  fifth  year,  at 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Eumolpus,  B.  C.  1356.  It  was  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
Greece,  whence  it  is  olten  called  by  way  of 
eminence  yua-Ttigt*  the  mysteries.  It  was  so 
s.uperstitiously  observed,  that  if  any  one  ever 
revealed  it,  it  was  supposed  that  Ire  had  called 
divine  vengeance  upon  his  head,  and  it  was 
unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him. 
Such  a  wretch  was  publicly  put  to  an  ignomi- 
o.us  death.  This  festival  was  sacred  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  every  thing  contained  a  mys¬ 
tery,  and  Ceres  herself  was  known  only  by 
the  name  of  aSgS-H*  from  the  soirow  and  grief 
ri+fri©*)  which  she  suffered  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughter.  This  mysterious  secrecy  was 
solemnly  observed  and  enjoined  on  all  the  vo 
taries  of  the  goddess  ;  and  if  any  one  ever  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  celebration,  either  intentionally 
or  through  ignorance,  without  proper  intro¬ 
duction,  he  was  immediately  punished  with 
death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
were  initiated  at  this  solemnity,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  so  heinous  a  crime  to  neglect 
this  sacred  part  of  religion,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  accusations  which  contributed  to 
the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  The  initiated 
were  under  the  more  particular  care  of  the 
deities,  and  therefore  their  life  was  supposed 
to  be  attended  with  more  happiness  ana  real 
security  than  that  of  other  men.  This  bene¬ 
fit  was  not  only  granted  during  life,  but  it  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  grave,  and  they  were  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  first  places  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  in 
perpetual  filth  and  ignominy.  As  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  expiation  were  so  extensive,  particular 
Care  was  taken  in  examining  the  character 
of  such  as  were  presented  for  initiation.  Such 
as  were  guilty  of  murder,  ti'.ough  against  their 
will,  and  such  as  were  convicted  at  witch¬ 
craft,  or  any  heinous  crime,  were  not  admit¬ 
ted,  and  the  Athenians  suffered  none  to  be 
initiated  but  such  as  were  members  of  their 
city  This  regulation  which  compelled  Her¬ 
cules,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  to  become  citizens 
Of  Athens,  was  strictly  observed  in  the  first 
26t) 
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ages  of  the  institution,  but  afterwards  all  per*- 
sons,  barbarians  excepted,  were  freely  initiat¬ 
ed.  The  festival  s  were  divided  into  greatei 
and  less  mysteries.  The  less  were  instituted 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Hercules 
passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Athenians  were 
celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated  As  this  could  not  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  be  was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus 
was  unwilling  to  displease  him  on  account  of 
his  great  power,  and  the  services  which  he 
had  done  to  the  Athenians,  another  festival 
was  instituted  wit) tout  violating  the  laws.  It 
was  called  , u.xp*,  and  Hercules  was  solemnly 
admitted  to  the  celebration  and  initiated. 
These  less  mysteries  were  observed  at  Agra; 
near  the  Ilissus.  The  greater  were  celebrat¬ 
ed  at  Eleusis,  from  which  place  Ceres  has 
been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times  the 
smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at 
Agrae.  This  purification  they  performed  by 
keeping  themselves  pure,  chasie,  and  unpol¬ 
luted  during  nine  days,  after  which  they  came 
and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
garlands  of  flowers,  called  try.ii**,  or  tytf*,  and 
having  under  their  feet,  Aios  xadW,  Jupiter's 
skin,  w  hich  was  the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to 
that  god.  The  person  who  assisted  was  call¬ 
ed  uSfcLvi;  from  viaf,  water,  which  was  used 
at  the  purification,  and  they  themselves  were 
called  yuiat,  the  initiated.  A  year  after  the 
initiation  at  the  less  mysteries  they  sacrificed 
a  sow  to  Ceres,  and  were  admitted  iri  the 
greater,  and  the  secrets  of  the  festivals  were 
solemnly  revealed  to  them,  from  which  they 
were  called  and  aro7rr*t,  inspectors . 

The  institution  was  performed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  The  candidates,  crowned  with 
myrtle,  were  admitted  by  night  into  a  place  . 
called  yvn*o(  anno;  the  mystical  temple,  a  vast 
and  stupendous  building.  As  they  entered  the 
temple  they  purified  themselves  by  washing 
their  hands  in  holy  water,  and  received  for  ad¬ 
monition  that  they  were  to  come  with  a  mind 
pure  and  undefiled,  without  which  the  clean¬ 
ness  of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them, 
from  a  large  book  called  -mpay*,  because 
made  of  two  stones,  fitly  cemented  to¬ 

gether.  After  this  the  priest,  called'  iegooavTjn, 
proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which, 
they  readily  answered.  After  this,  strange 
and  amazing  objects  presented  themselves  to 
their  sight,  the  ;  lace  often  seemed  to  quake, 
and  to  appear  suddenly  resplendent  witli  fire, 
and  immediately  covered  with  a  gloomy  dark¬ 
ness  and  horror.  Sometimes  thunders  were 
heard,  or  flashes  of  lightning  appeared  on 
every  side.  At  other  times  hideous  noises 
and  bowlings  were  heard,  and  the  trembling 
spectators  were  alarmed  by  sudden  and  dreaa- 
ful  apparitions.  This  vv  as  called  uvro-li*,  in¬ 
tuition.  After  this  tne  initiated  were  dismiss¬ 
ed  with  the  b,  rbarous  words  of  xoy^  oyTra.%. 
T  he  garments  in  which  they  were  initiated, 
were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less  efficacy  to 
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avert  evils  than  charms  and  incantations 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  were 
never  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
for  wear,  after  which  they  were  appropri¬ 
ated  for  children,  or  dedicated  to  the  goddess. 
The  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initia¬ 
tion  was  called  'JepoymriK,  therevealer  of  sa¬ 
cred  things.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and 
held  his  office  during  life,  though  among  the 
Celeans  and  Phliasians  it  was  limited  to  the 
period  of  four  years.  He  was  obliged  to  de- 
|  vote  himself  totally  to  the  service  of  the  dei- 
j  ties  j  his  life  was  chaste  and  single,  and  he 
j  usually  anointed  his  body  with  the  juice  of 
hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  extreme  cold¬ 
ness,  to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree,  the  na¬ 
tural  heat.  The  Hierophantes  had  three 
attendants;  the  first  was  call  iofovxae,  torch- 
bearer ,  anil  was  permitted  to  marry.  The 
I  second  was  called  xngvf,  a  cnyer.  The  third 
administered  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  i  sm 
&a>, utf.  The  Hierophantes  is  said  to  have 
been  a  type  of  the  powerful  creator  ol  all 
:hings,  AttS'ov^oi  of  the  sun,  of  Mercu¬ 

ry,  and  o  i7T i  (hs/xif  of  the  moon.  There  were 
besides  these  other  inferior  officers  who  took 


on 
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ried  about  in  a  consecrated  cart,  while 
every  side  the  people  shouted 
Hail  Ceres  !  After  these  followed  women, 
called  who  carried  baskets,  in  which 

were  sesamum,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt, 
a  serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs, 
certain  cakes,  &c.  The  fifth  was  called 
‘H  tg>v  Knfj.7ra.im  iifjepa,  the  torch-day,  because 
on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  about 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  usual  to 
dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which 
should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemoration  of 
the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her  light¬ 
ing  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  Mount  iEtna. 
The  sixth  day  was  called  i*x£«,  from  lac- 
chus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  ac¬ 
companied  his  mother  m  her  search  of  Proser¬ 
pine,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  From  that 
circumstance  his  statue  had  a  torch  in  its 
hand,  and  was  carried  in  solemn  proc.  ssion 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.  The  statue, 
with  those  that  accompanied  it,  called 
yce-yci,  were  crowned  with  myrtle.  In  the 
way  nothing  was  heard  but  singing  and  the 
noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  votaries  danc¬ 


ed  along.  The  way  though  which  they  is- 
particular  care  that  every  thing  was  per- j  sued  from  the  city  was  called  ‘Ism  Hoe,  the  sa 
formed  according  to  custom.  The  first  of  'credwuy  ;  the  resting-place  'iipo  o-u>i»,  from 
:hese,  called  /3 zo-ikwt,  was  one  of  the  a.r-\a fig- tree  winch  grew  in  the  neighbourhood, 
chons;  he  offered  prayers  and  sacrifices,; They  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Ce- 

phissus,  where  they  derided  those  that  passed 
by.  After  they  had  passed  this  bridge,  they 
entered  Eleusis  by  a  place  called  fjveiin>,  uao- 
Soi,  the  mystical  entrance.  On  the  seventh 
day  were  sports,  in  which  victors  were  re¬ 
warded  with  a  measure  of  barley,  as  that 
grain  had  been  first  sown  in  Eleusis.  The 
eighth  day  was  called  E7riS'ovp,.a»  »uspo,  because 
once  iEsculapius,  at  his  return  from  Epidau-. 
rus  to  Athens,  was  initiated  by  the  repetition 
of  the  less  mysteries.  It  became  customary, 
therefore  to  celebrate  them  a  second  time  up¬ 
on  this,  that  such  as  had  not  hitherto  been  ini¬ 
tiated  might  be  lawfully  admitted.  The  ninth 
and  last  day  of  the  festival  was  called  Hkt/ho- 
earthen  vessels,  because  it  was  usual  to 
tili  two  such  vessels  with  wine,  one  of  which 
being  placed  towards  the  west,  which,  after 
the  repetition  of  some  mystical  words,  were 
both  thrown  down,  and  the  wine  being  spilt 
on  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such 
was  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Eleusian 
mysteries,  which  have  been  deemed  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observ¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them 


and  took  care  that  there  was  no  indecency 
Dr  irregularity  during  the  celebration.  Be¬ 
sides  him  there  were  four  others  called  miw- 
kwrot,  curators,  elected  by  the  people.  O  e 
of  them  was  chosen  from  the  sacred  fami¬ 
ly  of  the  Eumolpidx,  the  other  was  one  of 
:he  Ceryces,  and  the  rest  were  from  among 
:he  Citizens.  There  were  also  ten  persons 
who  assisted  at  this  and  every  other  festival, 
:  ailed  '■'is^nroioi,  because  they  offered  sacri¬ 
fices. - =-This  festival  was  observed  in  the 

month  Boedromion  or  September,  and  con- 
:inued  nine  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  23d. 
During  that  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest 
my  man,  or  present  any  petition  on  pain  of 
|  orfeiting  a  thousand  drachmas,  or,  according 
:o  others,  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  un- 
‘awful  for  those  who  were  initiated  to  sit  up¬ 
on  the  cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets, 
or  weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in 
i  chariot,  she  was  obliged  by  an  edict  of  I,y- 
ourgusto  pay  6000  drachmas.  The  design 
of  tnis  law  was  to  destroy  all  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens. 
The  first  day  of  the  celebration  was  called 


xyvgfjo;,  assembly,  as  it  might  be  said  that ‘to  be  obscene  and  abominable,  and  that  from 
die  worshippers  first  met  together  The  se-|thence  proceeded  all  the  mysterious  secrecy. 
1  condday  was  called  'oko.  is  pousot,  to  the  sea,  j  They  were  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in 

the  reign  of  Adrian,  where  they  were  ob¬ 
served  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  before, 
though  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  licen¬ 
tiousness.  Tney  lasted  about  1800  years,  and 
were  at  last  abolished  by  Theodosius  the 


you  that  are  initiated,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing 
in  the  sea.  On  the  third  day,  sacrifices,  and 
chiefly  a  mullet,  were  offered ;  as  also  barley 
from  a  field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were 


called  0i/*,  and  held  so  sacred  that  the  priests  Great.  /Elian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  24. — Cic.de  Leg. 
themselves  were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  2,  c.  14. — Pans.  10,  c.  31,  &c. — Pint. 
permitted  to  partake  ol  them.  On  the  fourth;  Eleusis,  or  Eleusin,  a  town  of  Attica, 
day  they  made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which; equally  distant  from  Megara  and  the  Pirxus, 
*he  y.oKaS-iov,  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  was  car-j celebrated  for  the  festivals  of  Ceres.  [Har.- 
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pocration  derives  the  name  of  the  city  from 
Eleusinus,  a  son  of  Mercury,  and  writes  it 
Eleusinia :  othei’S,  who  write  it  Eleusis,  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  have  been  thus  called,  because  Ce¬ 
res,  after  running  over  the  world  in  search 
of  her  daughter,  came  here,  and  put  an  end 
to  her  pursuit.  Diodorus  .Siculus  makes  the 
name  Eleusis  to  have  been  given  this  city,  as 
a  monument  to  posterity  that  corn,  and  the 
art  of  cultiv  ating  it,  were  brought  from  abroad 
into  Attica,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  histo¬ 
rian,  “  that  the  person  who  brought  thither 
the  seed  of  corn,  came  from  foreign  parts.” 
It  is  now  Lessina .  The  statue  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Ceres,  the  work  of  Phidias,  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Eleusis  by  Dr.  Clarke,  A.  D. 
1801,  and  is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  tue  pub¬ 
lic  library  at  Cambridge,  England.  The 
temple  itself  was  subsequently  cleared  by 
Mi .  Gell.]  (vid.  Eleusinia.)  Ovid.  4.  fast. 
5,  v  50 7. — Paus-  9,  c.  24- 

Eleuthkr^e,  [an  ancient  city  of  Bceotia, 
south-east  of  Plataia,  and  near  the  confines 
of  Attica.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Athenians.] 

Eleutheria,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Pla- 
t:ea  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the 
asserter  of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  Its  institution  ori¬ 
ginated  in  this  :  after  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Grecians  under  Pausanias  over  Mardo- 
nius  the  Persian  general,  in  the  country  of 
Plataea,  an  altar  and  statue  were  erected  to 
Jupiter  Eleutherius,  who  had  freed  the  Greeks 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians.  It  was 
further  agreed  upon  in  a  general  assembly, 
by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  that 
deputies  should  be  sent  every  fifth  year  from 
the  different  cities  of  Greece,  to  celebrate 
Eleutheria festivals  oj  liberty.  The  Plataians 
celebrated  also  an  anniversary  festival  in  me¬ 
mory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  m  that 
famous  battle.  The  celebration  was  thus: 
at  break  of  day  a  procession  was  made  with 
a  trumpeter  at  the  head,  sounding  a  signal  for 
battle.  After  him  followed  chariots  loaded 
with  myrtle,  garlands,  and  a  black  buil,  and 
certain  free  young  men,  as  no  signs  of  servility 
were  to  appear  during  the  solemnity,  because 
they  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was  insti¬ 
tuted  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk 
in  large  eared  vessels,  with  jars  of  oil  and 
precious  ointments.  Last  of  all  appeared  the 
chief  magistrate,  who,  though  not  permitted 
at  other  times  to  touch  iron,  or  wear  gar¬ 
ments  of  any  other  colour  than  white,  yet  ap 
peared  clad  in  purple ;  and  taking  a  water- 
pot  out  of  the  city  chamber,  proceeded 
through  the  middle  of  the  town  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  towards  the  sepulchres.  I  here 
he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring, 
and  washed  and  anointed  the  monuments; 
after  which  he  sacrificed  a  bull  upon  a  pile 
of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and  infernal  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the 
souls  of  those  happy  heroes  who  had  perished 
in  the.  defence  of  their  countrv.  After  this 
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he  filled  a  bowl  with  wine,  saying,  I  drink  tc 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  There  was  also  a  festiva 
of  the  same  name  observed  by  the  Samians  ir 
honour  of  the  god  of  Love.  Slaves,  also,  wher 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday 
which  they  called  Eleutheria. 

ELEUTHO.a  surname  of  JunoLucina,  [from 
her  coming ,  when  invoked,  to  the  aid  of  women 
in  labour.]  Pindar.  Glymfi  6. 

[Eleutheropolis,  a  dry  ofPalestine,  at 
the  distance  of  6  miles  south  of  Diospolis,  2C 
miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  and  24 
milt  s  north-east  from  Ascalon,  according  to 
the  itinerary  of  Ant  mine.] 

Elicius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped 
on  mount  Aventine,  [The  Homans  gave  him 
this  name,  according  to  Ovid,  because  they 
believed  that  they  could  by  a  set  form  of  words 
draw  him  down  ( elicere )  from  the  sky  to  in¬ 
form  them  how  to  expiate  prodigies,  &c.] 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  3.18. 

Ens,  [a  country  of  Greece,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  north  of  Messenia. 
The  length  from  north  to  south  was  about  20 
leagues,  and  the  breadth  from  west  to  east, 
from  6  to  7.  It  was  watered  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  small  rivers,  which  rendered  it  very 
fertile.  By  ancient  authors,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  groves  of  olive- 
trees.  Here  the  Olympic  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus.  vid. 
Olympia.  Besides  its  olives,  it  produced 
abundance  of  hemp,  flax,  and  silk.  Elis  was 
divided  into  three  districts,  Code ,  (Ko//.«,)  or 
the  hollow,  in  the  north,  Pisatis,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Pisa,  in  the  middle, 
and  Trifihylia,  to  the  south.  This  last,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  obtained  its  name  from  the 
union  of  three  separate  tribes,  the  Epei,  or 
original  inhabitants,  the  Minyae,  who  migrated 

thither,  and  the  Elei. - The  capital  city  of 

the  above  district,  situate  in  the  northern  part, 
on  the  river  Peneus.  This  city  in  fact  gave 
its  name  to  the  country,  and  was  founded  soon 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  famed  for  a 
temple  and  statue  of  Venus.  The  latter  was 
the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  made  of  gold 
and  ivory ;  the  feet  of  the  goddess  rested  on 
a  tortoise.  It  is  thought  that  a  place  called 
Gastouni,  occupies  the  site  of  this  city.] 
Strab.  8. — Pirn.  4,  c.  5. — Paus.  5. —  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  494. — Cic.  Pam.  13,  ep.  26.  de  Dir): 
2,  c.  12. — Liv.  27,  c.  32. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  59, 

1.  3,  v.  202. 

Elissa,  a  queen  of  Tyre,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Dido.  vid.  Dido. 

EllopIa,  a  town  of  Eubcea. - An  ancient 

nameof  thatisland.  [Itderived  itsnamefrom 
Ellops,  the  son  of  Ion,  who  settled  in  this  isl¬ 
and.] 

ElpinIce,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades.  [yid. 
Callias,  and  Cimon.J 

[Elymiotis,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  to 
the  south-west,  bordering  on  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.] 

Elymxis,  [a  province  of  Persia,  lying  to 
die  south  of  Media,  and  forming  the  northern 
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part  of  the  larger  district  of  Susiana.  It  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  the  Klymari.  These  were 
originally  seated  in  the  north,  but  in  process 
of  time  spread  themselves  over  all  the  rest  of 
Susiana,  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Elymais,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  was 
famed  lor  a  rich  temple  which  Antiochus  Epi- 
ohanes  attempted  to  plunder  ;  he  was  beaten 
off,  however,  by  the  inhabitants.  The  temple 
was  afterwards  plundered  by  one  of  the  Par¬ 
thian  kings,  who  found  in  it,  according  to 
Strabo,  10,000  talents.] 

!  ElysIpm,  and  Eltsii  Campi,  aregior.  [in 
he  lower  world,  where,]  actor  ling  to  the 
nythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the 
/irtuous  were  placed  after  death.  There  hap¬ 
piness  was  complete,  the  pleasures  were  in¬ 
nocent  and  refined.  Bowers,  for  ever  green, 
delightful  meadows,  with  pleasant  streams, 
vere  the  most  striking  objects.  The  air  was 
Wholesome,  serene,  and  temperate  :  the  birds 
•.ontinually  warbled  in  the  groves,  and  the  m- 
labitants  were  blessed  with  another  sun  and 
ither  stars.  The  employment  of  the  heroes 
who  dwelt  in  these  regions  of  bliss  were  va¬ 
rious  ;  the  manes  of  Achilles  are  represented 
-s  waging  war  with  the  wild  beasts,  while  the 
Trojan  chiefs  are  innocently  exercising  them¬ 
selves  in  managing  horses,  or  in  handling 
arms.  To  these  innocent  amusements  some 
poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and  re¬ 
velry,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elysian  fields 
lyere  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  vol¬ 
uptuousness  which  could  gratify  the  low  de¬ 
sires  of  the  debauchee.  [According  to  Diodorus 
[iiculus,  the  wholefable  ofthe  internal  regions 
was  borrowed  from  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
-Egyptians,  and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Or¬ 
pheus.  F rom  this  source  Homer  is  said  to  have 
sorrowed  his  ideas  and  descriptions  which  oc- 
yur  ii  i  various  parts  of  the  Odyssey.  Succeeding 
poets  and  philosophers  copied  from  Homer, 
jome  placed  the  Elysian  fields  in  the  middle 
•egion  of  the  air,  some  in  the  moon,  others  in 
[he  sun,  and  others  again  in  the  centre  of  the 
farth  adjoining  to  Tartarus.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  opinion  was,  that  they  lay  in  one  of  the 
ales  of  the  ocean,  called  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
(he  modern  Canaries.']  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  638. 
—Homer.  Od.  4. — Pindar. —  Tibull.  1,  el.  3, 
'■oT. — Lucian.— -Pint,  de  Consol. 

EmerIta,  [Augusta,  a  town  of  Lusitania, 
>elow  Norba  Cxsarea,  on  the  northern  bank 
ifthe  Anas.  It  is  now  Merida.]  Plin.  9, 
:.  41. 

Emessa,  [an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  situate 
lear  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  south¬ 
east  of  Epiphania.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
he  emperor  Heliogabalus,  and  was  one  of 
he  cities  in  which  the  Romans  planted  co- 
onies.  It  is  now  called  Hems,  and  is  merely 
i  large  ruinous  town  containing  about  2000 
nhabitants,  though  formerly  a  strong  and  po- 
lulous  city.] 

EmOdi  Montes,  [part  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
:ains  in  Asia.  Pliny  states  that  the  Emodi 
montes,  and  those  of  Imaus,  ParopamL-us, 
tnd  Caucasus  were  connected  together.  That 
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part  of  the  chain  which  Alexander  crossed 
in  order  to  invade  Bactriana  was  called  Pa 
ropamisus,  the  more  easterly  continuation  of 
the  range  was  termed  Emodi  montes,  and  its 
still  farther  continuation  even  to  the  eastern 
ocean  was  styled  Imaus.] 

EmpedOcles,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  his¬ 
torian  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flourished 
444  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Teianges 
the  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem 
upon  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very  much 
commended,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  various 
bodies  which  nature  had  given  him.  He  was 
first  a  girl,  afterwards  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird, 
a  fish,  and  lastly  Empedocles.  His  poetry 
was  bold  and  animated,  and  his  verses  were  so 
universally  esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly 
recited  at  the  Olympic  games  with  those  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Empedocles  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  his  humanity  and  social  vir¬ 
tues  than  for  his  learning.  He  showed  him¬ 
self  an  inveterate  enemy  to  tyranny,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  become  the  sovereign  of  his  country'. 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  icily,  arjd  often  allevi¬ 
ated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the 
pains  of  his  body  with  music.  It  is  reported 
that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of  the  cra¬ 
ter  of  riStna  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some  main¬ 
tain  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  a  god,  and  that  his  death  might  be  un¬ 
known,  he  threw  himself  into  the  crater  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations, 
however,  were  frustrated  ;  and  the  volcano, 
by  throwing  up  one  of  his  sandals,  discovered 
to  the  world  that  Empedocles  had  perished 
by  fire.  Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
sea.  Horat  1,  ep.  12,  v.  20. — Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  50,  8cc. — Diog.  in  vita. 

EmporLe,  [a  country  of  Africa  propria, 
called  also  B)  zacium,  situate  to  the  north  of 
the  Syrtis  minor.  In  it  stood  Leptis  minor, 
below  Hadrumetum.  This  city  is  said  to  have 
paid  to  the  Carthaginians  a  talent  each  day. 
It  was  m  fact  a  very  fruitful  district,  and  Poly¬ 
bius  says  that  almost  all  the  hopes  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  depended  on  the  revenue  they  drew 
from  it.  To  this  were  owing  the  anxiety  and 
state  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  the 
Romans  should  not  sail  beyond  the  Fair  pro¬ 
montory  that  lay  before  Carthage,  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  a  region  which  they 
might  be  tempted  to  conquer.] 

Enceladus,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  con¬ 
spired  against  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  with 
Jupiter’s  thunders,  anil  overwhelmed  under 
mount  iEtna.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Typhon.  According  to  the  poets, 
the  flames  of  iEtna  proceeded  from  the  breath 
of  Enceladus  ;  and  as  often  '  as  he  turned  his 
weary  side,  the  whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the 
motion,  and  shook  from  its  very  foundations. 

Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  578,  See. - A  son  of  /Egyp- 

tus. 

Endymion,  a  shepherd,  son  of  /Ethlius 
and  Calvce,  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Ju 
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piter  to  grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and 
to  sleep  as  much  as  he  would  ;  whence  came 
the  proverb  of  Endymionis  somnum  dormirc, 
to  express  a  long  sleep.  Diana  saw  him 
naked  as  he  slept  on  mount  Latmos,  and  was 
so  struck  with  his  beauty  that  she  came  down 
from  heaven  every  night  toenjoy  his  company. 
Endymion  married  Chromia,  daughter  of  Ite- 
nus,  or,  accordingtosome,Hvperipna,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Areas,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Paeon,  Epeus,  and  /Eolus,  and  a  daughter 
called  Eurydice  ;  and  so  little  ambitious  did 
he  show  himself  of  sovereignty,  that  he  made 
his  crown  the  prize  of  the  best  racer  among 
Iris  sons,  an  honourable  distinction  which  was 
gained  by  Epeus.  The  fable  of  Endymion’s 
amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon,  arises  from 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  as  he  passed 
the  night  on  some  high  mountain,  to  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  been  reported  that 
he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some  suppose 
that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the  son  of 
a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  astrono¬ 
mer  of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heraclea  main¬ 
tained  that  Endymion  died  on  mount  Latmos, 
and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his  tomb 
at  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus.  Propert.  2,  el. 
IS.  -  Cic.  Tusc.  1. — Juv.  10. — Tkeocrit •  3. — 
Pans.  3,  c.  1, 1.  6,  c.  20. 

Eneti.  [yid.  Heneti.] 

EnTpeus,  a  river  of  Thessaly  flowing  near 
Pharsalia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  >73. 

Enn  a,  [a  city  of  Sicily,  situate  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  whence, 
-according  to  Diodorus,  it  was  called  the  navel 
of  Sicily.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  island,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
plains,  fruitful  soil,  and  the  numerous  lakes 
and  springs  which  watered  its  territory.  Pro¬ 
serpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Erma,  while  she  was  gathering 
flowers  in  an  adjacent  meadow.  The  plains 
of  Enna  are  now  called  Castro  Janni,~\  Mela , 
2,  c.  7. — Cic.  Ver.  3,  c.  49, 1.  4,  c-  104. —  Ovid. 
Fast  4,  v.  522. — lAv-  24,  c.  37. 

Q.  Ennius,  an  ancient  poet,  born  at  Ru- 
dise  in  Calabria,  [about  A.  U.  C.  514,  B.  C. 
237,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  Punic  war.]  He  obtained  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  his  genius 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  learning.  His  style  is 
rough  and  unpolished,  but  his  defects,  which 
are  more  particularly  attributedko  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  have  been  fully  compensated 
by  the  energy  of  his  expressions  and  the  fire  of 
his  poetry.  Quintilian  warmly  commends 
him,  and  Virgil  has  shewn  his  merit,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  many  whole  lines  from  his  poetry  into 
his  own  compositions,  which  he  calls  pearls 
gathered  from  the  dunghill.  Ennius  wrote  in 
heroic  verse  18  books  of  the  mnals  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic,  and  displayed  much  knowledge 
of  the  world,  in  some  dramatical  and  satirical 
compositions.  He  died  of  the  gout,  contract¬ 
ed  by  frequent  intoxication,  about  169  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  Ennius  was  intimate  with  the  great 
jnenof  his  age;  he  accompanied  Cato  in  his 
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questorship  in  Sardinia,  and  was  esteemed  u» 
him  of  greater  value  than  the  honours  of  a  tri 
umph ;  and  Scipio,  on  his  death-bed,  orderec 
his  body  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  poeti 
cal  friend.  This  epitaph  was  said  to  be  writ 
ten  upon  him : 

Asfiicite ,  ocives ,  senis  Enniivnaginisjormam . 

Hie  vestrum  pinxit  maxima  facta  fiatrum . 
Nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret ,  neque funera  fleti 

Faxit ;  cur  ?  volito  vtvus per  ora  virum. 
Conscious  of  his  merit  as  the  first  epic  poet  o 
Rome,  Ennius  bestowed  on  himself  the  appel 
lation  of  the  Homer  of  Latium.  Of  the  trage 
dies,  comedies,  annals,  and  satires  which  h< 
wrote,  nothing  remains  but  fragments  happil) 
collected  from  the  quotations  of  ancient  au 
thors.  The  best  edition  of  these  is  by  Hesse 
lius,  4to.  Amst.  1707.  Ovid.  2,  Trust,  v.  424 
— Cic.  de  Finib.  1,  c.  4,  de  Offic.  2,  c.  18.— 
Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Lucret.  1,  v.  117,  8cc. — C 
Nep.  in  Cat  one. 

Entella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  [near  the  rivet 
Hypsa,  and  north-east  of  Selinus.]  Ital.  14 
v.  205. — Cic.  Ter.  3,  c.  43. 

Entellus,  a  famous  athlete  among  tht 
friends  of  ./Eneas.  He  was  intimate  with 
Eryx,  and  entered  the  lists  against  Dares 
whom  he  conquered  in  the  funeral  games  o 
Anchises,  in  Sicily.  V irg.  /£n.  5,  v.  387,  8cc 

Enyo,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latin 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  daughter  oi 
Phorcys  and  Ceto.  Ital.  10,  v.  203. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Eous  is  applied  to  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Ovid.  Fast .  3,  v 
406.  A.  A.  3,  v.  537,  1.  6,  v.  478. —  V irg.  G.  1, 
v.  288, 1.  2,  v.  115. 

Epagris,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  called  by 
Aristotle  Ilydrussa.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Epaminondas.  a  famous  Theban,  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Bceotia.  His 
father’s  name  was  Polymnus.  He  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  private  virtues  and  military 
accomplishments.  His  love  of  truth  was  so 
great  that  he  never  disgraced  himself  by  false¬ 
hood.  He  formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviola¬ 
ble  friendship  with  Pelopidas,  whose  life  he 
saved  in  a  battle.  By  his  advice  Pelopidasl 
delivered  Thebes  from  the  power  of  Lacedx  - 
mon.  This  was  the  signal  of  war.  Epami  ■; 
nondas  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  Theban 
armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  at  the  cele¬ 
brated  battle  of  Leuctra,  about  371  years  B.  C. 
[T  wo  years  after  this  famous  victory,  Epami¬ 
nondas  and  Pelopidas,  being  appointed  Bceo- 
tarchs  or  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian  league,  entered 
the  Peloponnesus.  Seventy  thousand  men  os 
different  nations  marched  under  their  order?, 
and  were  led  on  by  them  against  the  city  o? 
Lacedaemon.  The  city  was  saved,  however, 
by  the  skilful  prudence  of  Agesilaus.  Thejl 
Theban  commanders,  on  their  return  home,! 
were  accused  of  violating  one  of  the  rules  oi 
the  Boeotian  league,  by  having  held  theiij* 
power  over  one  year,  which  was  the  timet 
fixed  by  law  for  remaining  in  command.  Pe  -j 
lopidas  yielded  to  the  charge,  but  Epami  i 
nondas  displayed  so  muchfirmness  and  patierJ 
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resignation  to  his  fate,  that  he  enlisted  the  po- 
pular  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  the  judges  did 
!  not  dare  to  condemn  him.  An  unsuccessful 
>  campaign  against  Corinth,  however,  again 
1  subjected  him  to  the  loss  of  popular  favour, 
J  and  he  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
citizen.  He  afterwards  served  as  a  common 
soldier  in  an  army  sent  to  rescue  Pelopidas 
from  Alexander,  tyrant  ofPheraa,  and  having, 

-  even  in  that  humble  rank,  saved  the  Theban 
forces  from  being  totally  destroyed,  was  re- 

f  instated  to  his  former  office  of  commander. 

■  After  rescuing  his  friend,  he  marched  into 

■  the  Peloponnesus,  succeeded  almost  in  making 
himself  master  of  Sparta,  and  at  last  ended 

1  his  glorious  career  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
yin  Arcadia,  where  he  fell  in  the  arms  of  vic¬ 
tory.  The  Spartan  army  and  their  allies 
'  consisted  of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  that 

-  of  the  Thebans,  of  30,000  infantry  and  3,000 
cavalry.  The  enemy  had  early  betaken  them¬ 
selves  to  flight,  but  rallying  on  a  sudden,  at¬ 
tacked  Epaminondas,  who  was  pursuing  them, 
'  with  great  ardour,]  He  received  a  fatal 

wound  in  the  breast,  and  expired  exclaiming, 

1  that  he  died  unconquered,  when  lie  heard  that 
I  the  Bceotians  obtained  the  victory,  in  the  48th 
<year  of  his  age,  363  years  before  Christ.  The 
(Thebans  severely  lamented  his  death  ;  in  him 
their  power  was  extinguished,  for  only  during 
(his  life  they  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  among  the  Grecian  states.  Epami¬ 
nondas  was  frugal  as  well  as  virtuous,  and  he 
'.refused  with  indignation  the  rich  presents 
(  which  were  offered  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  the 
(king  of  Persia.  He  is  represented  by  his  bi- 
lographer  as  an  elegant  dancer,  and  a  skilful 
musician  ;  accomplishments  highly  esteemed 
[(among'  his  countrymen.  [Cicero  says  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  or 
[nation  ever  produced]  Plat,  in  Parall. — C. 

i j\ep.  invitu. — Xenofih. Quasi.  Grac _ Dwd. 

X5.—Polyb.  1. 

f  Epfius,  [ vicl .  Epei.] — The  maker  of  the 
((Wooden  horse,  by  means  of  which  the  Greeks 
captured  Troy.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v  264. — Jus- 
4vi.  20,  c.  2.  —Paus.  10,  c.  26. 

Ephesus,  a  city  oflonia.  [Pliny  represents 
it  as  the  ornament  of  Asia,  and  Strabo  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  the  largest  and  most  frequent- 
'ed  emporium  of  that  continent.  The  an¬ 
cient  city,  which  was  originally  a  small  vil¬ 
lage,  stood  about  50  miles  south  of  Smyrna, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  was 
built  originally  on  a  mountain,  but  in  time 
the  city  was  extended  down  along  the  plain 
which  reached  to  the  sea,  and  it  became  gra¬ 
dually  a  commercial  place.  Some  ancients 
ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Amazons,  and 
State  that  it  was  called  Ephesus  (epss-oc)  from 
the  Greek  word  tQurtc,  permission,  because 
Hercules  permitted  the  Amazons  to  li^e, 
and  build  a  city  in  this  place.  Others  allege 
that  Ephesus  was  named  after  the  Amazon 
who  founded  it.  A  third  account  ascribes  its 
origin  to  Ephesus,  a  son  of  the  Cayster.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  city, 
which  in  the  Roman  times  was  the  metropo- 
9L 
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iis  of  Asia,  was  founded  by  LySimachus. 
The  modern  name  of  theplace,  which  is  now 
merely  a  village,  is  Aiasaluck,  a  corruption 
from  Agios  Theologos,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  famous  church  of  St.  John  the 
Theologian  having  stood  near  the  spot.  'Ephe¬ 
sus, however,  was  chiefly  famous  for  its  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana,  which  was  so  splendid  an  edi  ¬ 
fice  as  to  be  styled  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
the  world.  Its  erection  occupied,  according 
to  Pliny,  220  years.  The  building  was  425 
feet  longand  220  broad  ;  and  according  to  the 
writer  just  mentioned,  contained  127  columns, 
each  the  gift  of  a  king.  There  is  reason,  how  ¬ 
ever,  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  punctu¬ 
ation  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where  this  is 
stated.  The  architect  was  Ctesiphon.  'Ill is 
temple  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum 
until  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  abolished 
them.  The  statue  of  Diana  was  a  small  ebo¬ 
ny  one,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  and 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
This  splendid  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  incendiary  was  Erostratus,  whose  object 
in  so  doing  was,  as  he  himself  confessed,  mere¬ 
ly  to  perpetuate  his  name.  vid.  Erostratus. 
The  conflagration  took  place  the  same  night 
that  Alexander  was  born,  and  the  monarch,  it 
is  said,  offered  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  his 
own  expense  if  the  Ephesians  would  place 
an  inscription  on  it  recording  the  fact:  they, 
however,  declined  the  offer,  adding  in  a  style 
of  artful  adulation,  that  it  was  not  right  for 
one  deity  to  erect  a  temple  to  another.  The 
temple  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is  thought 
to  have  lasted  till  the  general  overthrow  of 
the  heathen  temples  in  the  age  of  Constan¬ 
tine.]  Plin.  36,  c.  14. — Strab ■  12  and  14. — 
Mela ,  l,c.  17. — Paus.  7,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Alex „ 
— Tustin.  2,  c.  4. — Callim.  in  Dian.—PtoL  5-. 
— Cic.  de  JVat.  D  2. 

EphP.t.'e,  anumberofmagistratesat  Athens 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of 
Theseus.  Solon  lessened  their  power,  and 
intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  of  man¬ 
slaughter  and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  It  was  required  that  their  manners 
should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and  their  beha¬ 
viour  austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephialtes  or  Ephialtus,  a  giant,  son  of 
Neptune,  who  grew  nine  inches  every  month. 

{vid.  Aloeus.) - ‘In  Athenian,  famous  for 

his  courage  and  strength.  He  fought  with  the 
Persians  against  Alexander,  and  was  killed  at 

Halicarnassus.  Diod.  17. - A  Trachinian 

who  led  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
by  a  secret  path  to  attack  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae.  Paus.  1,  c  4. — Herodot.  7, 
c.  2i5. 

Ephori,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  were  first  created  by  Lycurgus.  They 
were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the 
state,  they  could  check  and'  restrain  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  kings,  and  even  imprison  them, 
if  guilty  of  irregularities.  They  fined  Ar- 
chidamus  for  marrying  a  wife  of  small  sta¬ 
ture,  and  imprisoned  Agis  for  his  unconsti¬ 
tutional  behaviour.  They  were  much  the 
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same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome, 
erected  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  over  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  populace.  They 
had  the  management  of  the  public  money, 
and  were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  convening,  pro 
roguing,  and  dissolving  the  greater  and  less  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  people.  The  former  was 
composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  inhabitants 
of  the  city;  the  latter  of  30,000  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,  inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns  and 
villages.  C.  I/e/c.  in  Pans.  3. — Bristol.  Pol. 
2,  c.  7. 

EphOrus,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cu- 
im  in  iEolia,  about  352  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  disciple  to  Isocrates,  by  whose  ad¬ 
vice  he  wrote  an  history  [which  he  commenc¬ 
ed  after  the  fabulous  periods  with  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidse  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
brought  down  to  the  20th  year  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  It  was  divided  into  30  books,  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients,  and 
is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  and  other  wri¬ 
ters.]  Quintil.  10,  c.  I. 

Ephyra,  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth, 
which  it  received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same 
name,  and  thence  Ejihyreus  is  applied  to 
Dyrrachium,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  2G4. —  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  239. — 
Lucan.  6,  v.  1 7. — Scat.  Theb.  4,  v.  59.—Ital. 
14,  v.  181. 

Epicharmus,  [a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  B.  C. 
His  father  removed  him  at  an  early  age  to 
Megara  and  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  became  a  disciple  in  the  Pythagorean 
school.  Being  prevented  by  the  tyranny  of 
Hiero  from  assuming  the  public  profession  of 
philosophy,  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  offended  the 
Pythagoreans  by  introducing  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Pythagoras  on  the  stage. 
His  comedies  were  numerous,  according  to 
Suidas  52.  Only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
He  taught  school  at  Syracuse,  and  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  four  Greek  letters,  |,  «,  4, 
a.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  physical 
and  medical  subjects.  According  to  Lucian, 
the  life  of  Epicharmus  was  prolonged  to  97 
years.]  Horat.  2,  ep„  1,  v.  58. — Diog.  3  and 
8. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  19. 

Epictrtus,  [an  eminent  stoic  philosopher, 
born  in  a  servile  condition  at  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  and  flourished  in  the  first  century  ot 
the  "Christian  era.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman 
of  Nero.  He  acquired  his  freedom  by  some 
means  which  are  not  recorded,  and  retired  to 
a  small  hut  within  the  city  of  Rome,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  study.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  poverty,  he  became  in  time  a  popular 
preceptor  of  morals.  He  was  banished  by 
Domitian  with  the  other  philosophers,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  He  is  thought 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  after  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  and  this  is  rendered  highly  proba 
ble  by  the  respect  which  Adrian  entertained 
for  him  He  died  about  the  close  of  Adrian’s 
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reign.  Themistiusand  9uidas,  however,  as¬ 
sert,  that  he  lived  till  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines.]  He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age. 
The  earthern  lamp  of  which  he  made  use, 
was  sold  some  time  after  his  death  at  300C 
drachmas,  [about  £90  sterling.  This 
little  anecdote,  which  we  have  from  Lucian, 
shews  how  much  his  name  and  memory  wa; 
respected.]  His  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  and  his  disserta¬ 
tions,  which  were  delivered  tohis  pupils,  were 
collected  by  Arrian.  [The  account  of  his 
life  and  death,  which  Arrian  wrote,  is  not  now 
extant.]  His  style  is  concise  and  devoid  of 
all  ornament,  full  of  energy  and  useful  max¬ 
ims.  The  value  of  his  compositions  is  weli 
known  from  the  saying  of  the  emperor  An- 
tonius,  who  thanked  the  gods  he  could  col¬ 
lect  from  the  writings  of  Epictetus  where¬ 
with  to  conduct  life  with  honour  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  his  country.  There  are  se¬ 
veral  good  editions  of  the  works  of  Epictetus, 
with  those  of  Cebes  and  others.  [The  best 
is  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  Lips.  1798.  8vo.] 

Epicorus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son 
of  Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  born  at  Garget- 
tus  in  Attica.  Though  his  parents  were 
poor,  and  of  an  obscure  origin,  yet  he  was 
early  sent  to  school,  were  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  at 
the  age  of  12,  when  his  preceptor  repeated 
to  him  this  verse  from  Hesiod, 

Htc/^sv  X6L®‘  nr’,  &C. 

In  the  beginnig  of  things  the  Chaos  was 
created , 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created 
it  ?  To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  he 
knew  not,  but  only  philosophers.  “  Then,’' 
says  the  youth,  “philosophers  henceforth 
shall  instruct  me.”  After  having  improved 
himself,  and  enriched  his  mind  by  travelling, 
he  visited  Athens,  which  was  then  crowded 
by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the  Cynics,  the  Pe¬ 
ripatetics,  and  the  Stoics.  Here  he  establish¬ 
ed  himself  and  soon  attracted  a  number  of 
followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  his 
manners,  and  by  his  social  virtues.  He  taught 
them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  consisted 
in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  from  sensual 
gratification,  or  from  vice,  but  from  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  the  mind,  and  the  sweets  of  vir¬ 
tue.  This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  different  sects,  and 
particularly  by  the  Stoics.  They  observed 
that  he  disgraced  the  gods  by  representing 
them  as  inactive,  and  unconcerned  with  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  He  refuted  all  the  ac¬ 
cusations  of  his  adversaries  by  the  purity  of 
his  morals;  and  when  Leontium,  one  of  his  fe¬ 
male  pupils,  was  accused  of  prostituting  her 
self  to  her  master  and  to  all  his  disciples,  the 
philosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  the  accusa-f 
tion  by  silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His 
health  was  at  last  impaired  by  continual  la¬ 
bour,  and  he  died  of  a  retention  of  urine, 
which  long  subjected  him  to  the  most  excru  - 
dating  torments,  and  which  he  bore  with  un- 
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paralleled  fortitude.  His  death  happened 


us  age.  His  disciples  showed  their  respect 
or  the  memory  of  their  learned  preceptor,  by 
|he  unanimity  which  prevailed  among  them. 

VVhile  philosophers  in  every  sect  were  at  war 
Vith  mankind  and  among  themselves,  the 
followers  of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect  peace, 

'.nd  lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship.  The 
lay  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  universal 
'jstivity,  and  during  a  month  all  his  admirers 
:ave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent 
musement.  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  ann¬ 
uity,  Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings 
eserve  attention  for  their  number.  He 
vrote  no  less  than  300  volumes,  according  to 
Oiogenes  Laertius  ;  and  Chrysippus  was  so 
lalous  of  the  fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no 
boner  had  Epicurus  published  one  of  his 
olumes,  than  he  immediately  composed  one, 
uat  he  might  not  be  overcome  in  the  num- 
erof  his  productions.  He,  however,  advanced 
’uths  and  arguments  unknown  before ;  but 
Chrysippus  said,  what  others  long  ago  had 
aid,  without  showing  any  thing  which  might 
‘e  called  originality.  The  followers  of  Epi¬ 
curus  were  numerous  in  every  age  and  coun¬ 
ty,  his  doctrines  were  rapidly  disseminated 
;ver  the  world, and  whenthegratification  of  the 
Rise  was  substituted  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
ie  morals  of  mankind  were  undermined  and 
estroyed.  Even  Rome,  whose  austere  sim- 
licity  had  happily  nurtured  virtue,  felt  the 
ttack,  and  was  corrupted.  When  Cyneas 
poke  of  the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans  in  the 
oman  senate,  Fabricus  indeed  intreated  the 
ads  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic  might 
bcome  his  followers.  But  those  were  the 
;eble  efforts  of  expiring  virtue  ;  and  when 
jucretius  introduced  the  popular  doctrine  in 
its  poetical  composition,  the  smoothness  and 
eauty  of  the  numbers  contributed,  with  the 
Heminacy  of  the  Epicureans,  to  enervate 
J»e  conquerors  of  the  world.  Diog.  in  vita. 

-JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13 — Cic.  de  A rat.  D. 

\  c.  24  and  25. —  Tunc.  3,  49,  dc  Jinib.  2.  c. 

% 

'•  Epidamnus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [vid. 
lyrrachium.] 

’  "Epidauria,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 

f  /Esculapius. - A  country  of  Peloponne- 

rs. 

Epidaurus,  [a  town  of  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
esus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Saronic-us, 
id  opposite  the  island  of  /Egina.  It  lay 
hi th- east  of  Argos.  This  town  was  famed 
bra  temple  fEsculapius,  whither  great  num- 
ers,  both  from  Greece  and  other  countries, 
isorted  for  the  cure  of  distempers.  It  is 
hid  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  /Escula- 
ius.  It  is  now  a  small  place  called  Pidau- 
a.]  Strab.  8. —  Firg.  G.  3,  v.  44. — Paus.  3, 

.  21. — Mela ,  2,  c.  8. - \  town  of  Dalma- 

a,  now  Regusi  Vecchio. - of  Laconia. 

Epidota:,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
be  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
Down  among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
hi  averrunci.  They  were  worshipped  by  were  appeased  and  the  plague  ceased 
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the  Lacedaemonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by 


370  years  before  Christ,  in  the  72d  year  of  those  who  were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of 

TT'  - ’  ^  "  the  dead,  &c.  Paus.  3,  c.  17,  8cc. 

Epigoni,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  fa¬ 
mous  in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken 
ten  years  after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those 
who  had  perished  in  the  first  war,  resolved 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  and 
marched  against  Thebes,  under  the  command 
of  Thersandery  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Alcmceon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  The  Ar- 
gives  were  assisted  by  the  Corinthians,  the 
people  of  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Megara. 
The  Thebans  had  engaged  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one  common 
cause,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  and  cn  - 
gaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Glissas.  The  fight 
was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  The¬ 
bans  fled  to  Illyricum  with  Leodamas  their 
general,  while  others  retired  into  Thebes, 
where  they  were  soon  besieged,  and  forced  to 
surrender.  In  this  war  fEgialeus  alone  was 
killed,  and  his  father  Adrastus  was  the  only 
person  who  escaped  alive  in  the  first  war. 
This  whole  war,  as  Pausanias  observes,  was 
written  in  verse;  and  Callinus,  who  quotes 
some  of  the  verses,  ascribes  them  to  Homer, 
which  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many 
writers.  For  my  part,  continues  the  geogra¬ 
pher,  I  own  that  next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey  of  Homer,  1  have  never  seen  a  finer 
poem.  Paus.  9,  c.  9  and  25. — Afioilod.  1  and 
3 — Diod.  4. — This  name  has  been  applied  to 
the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans  who 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  formed  connexions 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

Epimenides,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Solon.  His  father’s  name 
was  Agiasarchus,  and  his  mother’s  Blasta. 
He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
by  those  who  exclude  Periander  from  the 
number.  While  he  was  tending  his  flocks  one 
day,  he  entered  into  a  cave,  where  he  fell 
asleep.  His  sleep  continued  for  40,  or  47,  or, 
according  to  Pliny,  57  years,  and  when  he 
awoke  he  found  every  object  so  considerably 
altered,  that  he  scarce  knew  where  he  was. 
His  brother  apprised  him  of  the  length  of  his 
sleep  to  his  great  astonishment.  [It  is  also 
recorded  of  Epimenides,  that  he  could  dismiss 
his  soul  from  the  body  and  recall  it  at  plea¬ 
sure,  and  that  he  had  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  gods,  and  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
i'he  more  credible  account  of  him  is,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  who  pretended 
to  intercourse  with  the  Gods  ;  and  in  order  to 
justify  hispretensions,  lived  in  retirement  upon 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  and 
practised  various  arts  of  imposture.  Such 
was  his  reputation  for  sanctity  and  for  the 
performance  of  religious  rites  that  during  a 
plague  in  Attica  B.  C.  596,  the  Athenians 
sent  for  him  to  perform  a  sacred  lustration ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  as  it  is  said,  the  gods 

‘  'The 
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Cretans  paid  him  divine  honours  after  death. 
He  wrote  various  pieces,  none  of  which  re¬ 
main.  His  treatise  on  oracles  and  responses, 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  is  said  to  have  been 
rite  work  from  which  St.  Paul  quotes  in  the 
epistle  to  Titus,  1,12.]  Cic.de  Div.  1,  c. 
34. — Diog.  in  vita. — Paus.  1,  c  14. — Pint,  in 
Solon. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. — Strab.  10. — 
PI  in  7,  c.  12. 

EpImetheus,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Cly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsider¬ 
ately  married  Pandora,  by  whom  he  had 
Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  He  had  the 
curiosity  to  open  the  box  which  Pandora  had 
brought  with  her,  (vid.  Pandora,)  and  from 
thence  issued  a  train  of  evils,  which  from  that 
moment  had  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human 
race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  which  remain¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  not  having  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  escape,  and  it  is  she  alone  which 
comforts  men  under  misfortunes.  Epime- 
theus  was  changed  into  a  monkey  by  the  gods, 
and  sent  into  the  island  of  Pithecusa.  Afiol- 
lod.  1,  c.  2  and  7. — Hygin.  fab. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  vid.  Promotheus. 

EpiphanEa,  [a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
south-east  of  Anazarbas,  and  situate  on  the 
small  river  Carsus,  near  the  range  of  mount 

Am  anus.  It  is  now  Shirfendkar. - A  city 

of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes  below  Apamea.  It 
was  reckoned  by  the  Orientals  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world,  having 
been  founded,  as  they  imagined,  by  Hamath 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan,  after  whom  it 
was  called.  Its  name  was  changed  by  the 
Macedonians  in  honour  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  It  is  now  Hama.\ 

EpiphAnes,  ( illustrious ,)  a  surname  given 
to  the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria. A  sur¬ 
name  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the 
house  of  the  Lagidaj.  Strab.  17. 

EpiPHANius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who 
was  active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen  ; 
but  his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for 
the  fragments  which  they  preserve  than  for 
their  own  intrinsic  merit.  The  only  edition  is 
by  Dionys.  Petavius ,  2  vols.  Paris,  1622.  1'he 
bishop  died  A.  D.  403. 

EpipQla,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
north  side,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  by  Diony¬ 
sius,  who,  to  complete  the  work  expeditious¬ 
ly,  employed  60,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  3 
days  lie  finished  a  wall  4  i  miles  long,  and 
of  ^reat  height  and  thickness. 

Epirus,  [a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  west 
of  Thessaly,  lying  along  the  Adriatic.  It  was 
called  at  first  Htth^oc  a cJWi*,  p/iirus  Dodo- 
ncea,  or  the  continent  of  the  Dodomoans,  and 
afterwards  simply  Hirs/gsq  E/iirus,  or  conti¬ 
nent.  It  was  divided  into  Molossis,  Thespro- 
tra,  Chaonia,  and  Orestis.  This  country  is 
said  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  Dodanim, 
the  son  of  Iavan,  or  at  least  by  some  of  his 
posterity.  Epirus  now  forms  a  part  of  modern 
Albania,  vid.  Pyrrhus  and  Molossi.]  Strab. 
7. — Mela ,  2,  c.  3. — PtoL.  3,  c.  14. — Pirn.  4,  c. 
1. —  Virg.  G.3,  v.  121. 

Eporedorix,  a  powerful  person  among 
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the  ifidui,  whocommanded  his  countrymen  u> 
their  war  against  the  Sequani.  C<zs.  Bell. 
G.  7,  c.  67. 

EquIria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  in  honour  of  Mars,  when  horse 
racesandgames  were  exhibited  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  [It  took  place  on  the  27th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.]  Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. —  Ovid.  Past. 
2,  v.  859. 

[Equxtes,  the  second  order  in  the  Roman 
state,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians.  At  first  they  were 
merely  a  body  of  300  young  men,  chosen  by 
Romulus,  100  from  each  tribe.  They  were 
the  most  distinguished  for  rank,  wealth,  and 
other  accomplishments,  and  their  duty  was  to 
serve  on  horseback  and  attend  the  king  as  a 
body-guard.  Their  original  name  was  Cele- 
res.  The  number  was  increased  by  Tullus 
Hostilius  who  chose  300  more  from  the  Al¬ 
bans.  They  were  afterwards  raised  to  1200 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  perhaps  to  1800. 
Servius  Tullius  made  18  centuries  of  Equi- 
tes,  choosing  12  new  ones,  and  making  6  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  original  three,  which  had  been 
continued  up  to  his  name,  under  all  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  number.  10,000  pounds  of  brass 
were  allowed  each  of  them  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  horses,  and  a  tax,  (the  only  one) 
was  laid  on  widows  for  this  purpose.  They 
received  from  the  state  a  gold  ring  and  a 
horse,  and  were  required  to  possess  a  fortune 
of  400  sestertia  [^=3229  sterling,  at  least  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the 
emperors.]  Their  principal  office  was  at  first 
to  serve  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  to  act  as 
judges  or  jurymen,  and  to  farm  the  public 
revenues  They  were  reviewed  every  fifth 
year,  and  if  an  fiques  has  been  corrupt  in  his 
morals  or  had  diminished  his  fortune,  or  even 
had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  he 
was  ordered  by  the  Censor  to  sell  his  horse, 
which  was  tantamount  to  degradation.  In 
cases  less  flagrant,  the  name  of  the  offender 
was  merely  left  out  of  the  list  of  Equites,  a 
mode  of  punishment  which,  though  it  deprived 
the  party  of  his  rank,  was,  however,  less  dis¬ 
graceful  than  the  former.] 

EquoTUTlcuM,  now  Castel  Franco ,  a  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  Horace  alludes  in  this  verse,  1.  Sat.  5,  v 
67. 

“  Mansuri  ojijiidulo,  versu  quod  dicere  nor. 
est.” 

ErasistrAtus,  a  celebrated  physician 
grandson  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  [He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Ceos,  and  not  of  Cos,  as  some  have  asserted.] 
He  discovered  by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the 
love  which  Antiochus  had  conceived  for  his 
mother-in-law  Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded 
with  10U  talents  for  the  cure  by  the  father  oil 
Antiochus.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  bleed¬ 
ing  and  violent  physic.  He  died  B.  C.  257. 
Val.  Max .  5,  c.  7. — Pint,  in  Demetr. 

ErAto,  one  of  the  muses,  who  presided, 
over  lyric,  tender  and  amorous  poetry.  She 
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is  represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and 
myrtle,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  lyre,  and 
a  lute  in  her  left,  musical  instruments  of  which 
she  is  considered  by  some  as  the  inventress. 
Love  is  sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding 
a  lighted  flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears 
■with  a  thoughtful,  but  oftener  with  a  gay  and 
animated  look.  She  was  invoked  by  lovers, 
especially  in  the  month  of  April,  which, 
among  the  Romans,  was  more  particularly 
devoted  to  love.  A/ioi/od.  10. —  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
v.  37. —  Ovid  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  425. — dpol- 
lod.  1,  c.  2. 

Eratosth  £nes  ,  son  of  Agalaus,  w  as  a  native 
I  of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrusted  with  the 
i  care  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  dedi- 
icated  his  time  to  grammatical  i  riticism  and 
philosophy,  but  more  particularly  to  poetry 
•  and  mathematics.  He  has  been  called  a  se¬ 
cond  Plato,  the  cosmographer,  and  the  geo- 
i  meter  of  the  world.  [He  was  also  styled  t£»- 
i.e.  victorious  in  five  contests,  alluding  to 
the  five  prizes  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  ex 
pressive  ofhispre- eminence  in  all  kinds  of  lite- 
( rary  pursuits.]  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  armillary  sphere.  With  the  in¬ 
struments  with  which  the  munificence  of  the 
Ptolemies  supplied  the  library  of  Alexandria 
( lie  was  enabled  to  measure  the  obliquity  of 
ithe  ecliptic  [which  in  the  year  230  B.  C.  he 
£  makes  23°  5 1' 20".  He  likewise  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  map  a  regular  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  which  wasa geographical  outline  traced 
over  certain  places  whose  longest  day  was 
) observed  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  length] 
i  He  also  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
and  determined  the  circumference  of  the 
learth.  He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived 
;tohis  82d  year,  B.  C.  194,  [being  unable  to 
cbear  the  depression  of  spirits  occasioned  by 
-  the  decay  of  his  sight.]  Some  few  fragments 
remain  of  his  compositions.  He  collected  the 
r,  annals  of  the  Egyptian  kings  bv  order  of  one 
ref  the  Ptolemies.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  2,  ep.  6 — 
£  Varro  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  2. 

5  Eh  Ebus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos.  He 
married  Night,  by  whom  he  had  [/Ether,] 
and  the  day.  [The  poets  often  use  the  word 
Erebus  tor  the  gloomy  region  in  the  shades, 
distinguished  both  from  Tartarus  the  place 
of  torment,  and  from  Elysium  the  region  of 
bliss.]  Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  >,  c.  17. —  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  v.  426. 

Erechtheus.  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of  Ce- 
i  crops  2d,  Metion,  Pandorus,  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  Creusa,  Crithyd,  Procris,  and  Othoma, 
i  by  Praxithea.  [Some  have  referred  to  this 
reign,  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Attica  after  the 
)  rape  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  who  taught 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  the  institution  by 
f  by  her  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  ]  After 
death  he  received  divine  honours  at  Athens. 
He  reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C-  1347,  in 
a  battle  with  the  Eleusinians.  Ovid.  6,  v.  877. 
—Paus.  2,  c.  25 . —  A/iollod.  3,  c.  15.— Cic. 
pro  Sext.  2l.—Tusc,  1,  c.  48 <—Nut.  D.  3, 
c;  15 
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Erechthxdes,  a  name  given  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  from  their  king  Erectheus.  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  v.  430. 

Eresus,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  the  native 
place  of  Theophrastus. 

Eretria,  |  a  town  of  the  island  of  Euboea, 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  south-east 
ofChalcis.  It  remained  a  flourishing  city  until 
the  reign  of  Danus  Hystaspes.  This  mo¬ 
narch  had  resolved  to  punish  the  Eretrians  for 
joining  with  the  Athenians  in  the  expedition 
ot  the  Ionians  against  Sardis ;  and  he  accor¬ 
dingly  gave  orders  to  his  commanders  Datis, 
and  Artaphernes,  to  subdue  both  Eretria 
and  Athens,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  cap¬ 
tive  before  him.  Eretria  was  taken  after  a 
six  days’  siege,  and  the  captive  inhabitants 
brought  to  Asia.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
in  number  only  400,  among  whom  were  ten 
women.  The  rest  of  the  Eretrians  escaped 
from  the  Persians,  among  the  rocks  of  the 
island-  Darius  treated  the  prisoners  kindly, 
and  settled  them  at  Ardericca,  in  the  district 
of  Cissia.  According  to  Philostratus,  they 
occupied  the  same  spot  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  Eretria  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  became  a  flourishing  city.  It  is 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  modern  Gravili- 
nais. ]  Paus.  7,  c.  8,  8cc. — Mela ,  2,  c.  7.— 
P/in.  4,  c.  12. — C.  JVefi.  in  Milt.  4. 

ErichthonIus,  the  fourth  king  of  Athens 
sprung  from  the  seed  of  Vulcan  which  fell 
upon  the  ground  when  that  god  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Minerva.  He  was  very  de¬ 
formed,  and  had  the  tails  of  serpents  instead 
of  legs.  Minerva  placed  him  in  a  basket, 
which  she  gave  to  the  daughters  of  Ceerops, 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine  its  con¬ 
tents.  Aglauros,  one  of  the  sisters,  had  the 
curiosity  to  open  the  basket,  for  which  the 
goddess  punished  her  indiscretion  by  making 
her  jealous  of  her  sister  Herse.  [vid.  Herse. , 
Erichthon  was  young  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Athens.  He  reigned  j0  years,  and 
died  B.  C.  1437.  The  invention  of  chariots 
is  attributed  to  him,  and  the  manner  of 
harnessing  horses  to  draw  them.  He  was 
made  a  constellation  after  death  under  the 
name  of  Bootes.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  553.— 
Hygin.  fab.  166  — dfiollod.  3,  c.  14. — Paus. 
4,  c.  2. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  113. 

EricOsa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now 
[  Varcusa.  J 

ErIdAnus,  [a  river  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  called  also  Padus,  now  the  Po.  D’An- 
ville  states  that  the  name  Eridanus,  though  a 
term  for  the  entire  river,  was  specially  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Ostium  Spineticuiri,  or  Spinetic 
mouth,  which  last  received  its  name  from 
a  very  ancient  city  in  its  vicinity,  founded  by 
the  Greeks,  and  called  Spina.  Some  writers 
consider  the  name  Eridaqus,  as  coming  in 
fact  from  a  river  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  modern  Rhodaun ,  which  flows  into  the 
Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Here  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians  traded  for  amber,  and  their 
fear  of  rivalry  in  this  lucrative  trade  induced 
them  to  keep  the  source  of  their  traffic  involv- 
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ed  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  it  became  in 
time  the  subject  of  poetic  embellishment,  and 
the  name  of  the  river  was  first  transferred 
to  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone ,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Padus,  or  Po ,  at  whose  mouth  the  po 
ets  located  the  Electrifies,  or  Amber  islands.] 
Cic.  in  Arat.  145. — Clauclian  de  Cons.  Hon. 
6,  v.  \7t.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  3. — Paus.  ,  c. 
S._  Strab.  5.— Lucan.  2,  v.  409. —  Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  482. — JEn.  6,  v.  659. 

ErIgOne,  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hung 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had 
intoxicated.  She  was  made  a  constellation, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  fab.  4. — Slat.  11,  Theb.  v.  644. —  Virg. 
G.  1,  v  3  • — Apollod.  3,  c.  44. — Hygin.  fab. 
1  and  2 *± 

Erigoneius,  a  name  applied  to  the  Dog 
star,  because  looking  towards  Erigone,  &c. 
Ovid.  Past.  5,  v.  723. 

Erinna,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  intimate  with 
Sappho.  [The  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  how¬ 
ever,  places  her  250  years  later  than  Sappho. 
She  was  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents, 
and  several  epigrams  were  written  upon  her, 
one  of  which  speaks  of  her  as  inferior  to 
Sappho  in  lyrics,  but  superior  in  hexameters. 
Some  fragments  are  extant  in  her  name  in  the 
“  Camiina  novem  Po'etarum  F&miriarumP 
Antv.  1568.]  Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Erinnys,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eume- 
nides  The  word  signifies  the  fury  of  the 
mind,  ms  >»<.;.  (yid.  Pvamenides.)  [“  Habent 
nomen/’  says  Damm,  “ab  eg/  valde  et  ama, 
efficio,  quia  sunt  nyav  dtumiuu  ;  vel  ab ,  *g«c 
o.futiv  execration' s  et  imprecationes  justas  ex- 

sequi.~\  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  337 - A  surname 

of  Ceres,  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Nep¬ 
tune,  under  the  form  of  ahorse.  [The  name 
is  meant  to  express  the  anger  of  the  goddess 
tojvards  Neptune.  The  term  eg  nmiv  was 
used  by  the  Arcadians,  according  to  the  Ety- 
mol.  Mag.  for  igWfla/.  Why  may  not  this 
be  a  good  derivation  also  for  the  name,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  furies  ?]  Paus.  8,  c.  25  and  42. 

ErIphvle,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was 
daughter  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache-  When 
her  husband  concealed  himself  that  he  might 
not  accompany  the  Argives  in  their  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Thebes,  where  he  knew  he  was 
to  perish,  Eriphyle  suffered  herself  to  be  brib¬ 
ed  by  Poly nices  with  a  golden  necklace  which 
had  been  formerly  given  to  Hermione  by  the 
goddess  Venus,  and  she  discovered  where 
Amphiaraus  was.  This  treachery  of  Eriphyle 
compelled  him  to  go  to  war;  but  before  he 
departed,  he  charged  his  son  Alcmaeon  to 
murder  his  mother  as  soon  as  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  of  his  death.  Amphiaraus  perished  in  the 
expedition,  and  his  death  was  no  sooner 
known  than  his  last  injunctions  were  obeyed, 
and  Eriphyle  was  murdered  by  the  hands  of 
her  son.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  445. — Homer,  od. 
11. — Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  18. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  9, 
1.  3,  c.  6  and  7. — Hygin.  fab.  73. — Paus.  5, 
c.  17. 
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Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of 
the  Latins,  vid.  Discordia. 

Erisicthon,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  af¬ 
flicted  him  with  continual  hunger.  He  squan¬ 
dered  all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  his  appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured 
his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Metra  had  the  power  of  transforming  her¬ 
self  into  whatever  animal  she  pleased,  and 
she  made  use  of  that  artifice  to  maintain  her 
father,  who  sold  her,  after  which  she  assum¬ 
ed  another  shape,  and  became  again  his  pro¬ 
perty.  O-uid.  Met.  fab.  18. 

[Eros  (eg&>{)  vid.  Cupido]. 

ErostrAtus,  [the  incendiary  who  set  fire 
to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
When  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  that 
his  only  object  was  to  gain  himself  a  name 
among  posterity.  The  states-general  of  Asia, 
endeavoured  very  foolishly  to  prevent  this,  by 
ordering  that  his  name  should  never  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  the  natural  consequence  was, 
that  his  name  is  mentioned  by  all  contempo¬ 
rary  historians,  and  has  reached  even  our  own 
time,  in  full  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  man  who  bore  it.] 

Erotia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros  the 
god  of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thes¬ 
pians  every  fifth  year,  with  sports  and  games, 
when  musicians  and  others  contended.  If 
any  quarrels  or  seditions  had  arisen  among 
the  people,  it  was  then  usual  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  and  prayers  to  the  god,  and  he  would  to-- 
tally  remove  them. 

ErycIna,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation. 
Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  87  !. — Horut.  1.  Od.  2,  v.  33. 

Erymanthus,  [a  mountain  or  forest  in  the 
north-western  angle  of  Arcadia,  east  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  of  the  same  name,  which  had  its  source 
towards  'he  north,  on  the  confines  of  Elis 
and  Arcadia.  Here  Hercules  slew  the  fa¬ 
mous  Erymanthian  boar.  vid.  Hercules.] 
Paus.  8,  c.  24. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  802. — Plin. 
4,  c.  6. — Cic  Tusc.  2,  c.  8,  1.  4,  c.  22. —  Ovid, 
Met.  2,  v.  499. 

Erythea,  [an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ibe¬ 
ria,  in  the  Atlantic.  It  lay  in  the  Sinus  Ga- 
ditanus,  or  Pay  of  Cadiz,  and  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fertility.  It  was  called  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  Junonis  insula ;  ana  by  later  wri¬ 
ters  Aphrodisias.  Here  Geryon  was  said  to 
have  reigned  ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  island 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  his 
oxen.  vid.  Hercules  and  Geryon.]  Plin.  4, 
c.  22. — Mela,  3,  c.  6. — Profiert  4,  el.  10,  v.  1. 
— Sil.  16,  v.  195. —  Ovid.  Past.  5,  v.  649. 

EaYTHRas,  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  sibyl,  [called  from 
the  place  of  her  residence,  the  Erythrcean 
sibyl.]  It  was  built  by  Neleus,  the  son  of 
Codrus.  [It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Ercthir.]  Paus.  10,  c.  12. — Lrv.  44,  c.  28, 
1.  38,  c.  39,— Atownof  Bceotia.  Id.  6,  c.21. 
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Ekythr^um  mare,  [a  name  applied  by 
the  Greeks,  to  the  whole  ocean,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  island  of 
Taprobana,  when  their  geographical  know 
ledge  of  India  was  in  its  infancy.  They  de¬ 
rived  the  name  from  an  ancient  monarch  who 
reigned  along  these  coasts,  by  the  name  of 
Erythras,  and  believed  that  his  grave  was  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Af¬ 
terwards,  when  the  Greeks  learned  the  ex- 
istance  of  an  Indian  ocean,  the  term  Erythrae¬ 
an  sea  was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below 
Arabia,  and  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs.  In  this  latter  sense  Strabo  receives 
the  name.  Herodotus  follows  the  old  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word,  according  to  the  opinion 
prevalent  in  his  age.  The  appellation  was 
probably  derived  from  Edom,  (Esau)  whose 
descendants  were  called  Idumans,  and  in¬ 
habited  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia.  They 
navigated  upon  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf, 
and  also  upon  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  ori¬ 
ental  name  Idumaean,  signfied  red,  whence  the 
sea  of  the  Idumasans  was  called  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Erythraean  Sea.  (F.g uf)$  Bxyzcm.) 
the/.  Arabricus Sinus.  J  Curt.  8,  c.  9. — P/in.  6,  c. 
23. —  Herodot.  1,  c.  180  and  139, 1.  3,  c.  93, 1. 
4,  c.  37. — Mela,  3,  c.  8. 

Eryx,  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who  rely¬ 
ing  upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers 
to  tight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus. 
Hercules  accepted  his  challenge  after  many 
had  yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and 
Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  on 
the  mountain,  where  he  had  built  a  temple  to 
Venus.  Virg.  /En .  5,  v.  402.  ■  ..An  Indian 

killed  by  his  subjects  for  opposing  Alexander, 

dec.  Curt.  8,  c.  1!. - A  mountain  of  Sicily  now 

San  Giuliano,  near  Drepanum,  which  receiv¬ 
ed  its  name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buried 
there.  This  mountain  was  so  steep  that  the 
houses  which  were  built  upon  it  seemed  every 
moment  ready  to  fall.  Daedalus  had  enlarg 
ed  the  top,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  strong 
wall.  He  also  consecrated  there  to  Venus 
Erycina  a  golden  heifer,  which  so  much  re¬ 
sembled  life,  that  it  seemed  to  exceed  the 
power  of  art.  [The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Hamilcar,  in  the  first  Pu¬ 
nic  war,  and  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  him  to  Drepanum.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  a  paltry  village,  and  some  re¬ 
mains  of  a  temple. J  Ovid.  Fa^t.  4,  v.  78. — 
Hygin.  fab.  16  and  260. — Liv.  22,  c.  9. — Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.7. — Paus.  3,  c.  16. 

EsqulLi^,  and  EsquilInus  mons,  one 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined 
tothecity  by  the  king  Tullus.  [The Campus 
Esquilinus  was  granted  by  the  senate  as  a  bu¬ 
rying  place  for  the  poor,  and  stood  without 
the  Esquiline  gate-  As  the  vast  number  of 
bodies  here  deposited  rendered  the  places  ad¬ 
joining  very  unhealthy,  Augustus,*  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate  and  people  gave  part  of 
it  to  his  favourite  Mecasnas,  who  built  there 
a  magnificent  house  with  extensive  gardens, 
whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy 
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situations  of  Rome  ]  Liv.  2,  c.  11.— Horat. 
epod.  v.  100.— Tacit.  JEn.  2,  c.  32. 

Esti/eotis,  a  district  of  Thessaly  on  both 
sides  of  the  Peneus,  to  the  east  and  north-east 
of  Pelasgiotis.] 

EsCla,  town  of  Italy  near  Tibur.  Horat  3 
Od  29,  v.  6 . 

Eteocles,  a  son  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father’s  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they 
should  both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  al¬ 
ternately  each  a  year.  Eteocles  by  right  of 
seniority  first  ascended  the  throne,  but  after 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  expired,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  mutual  agreement.  Polyni¬ 
ces  resolving  to  punish  such  an  open  violation 
of  a  solemn  engagement,  went  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  He 
received  that  king’s  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  was  soon  after  assisted  with  a  strong  ar¬ 
my,  headed  by  several  famous  generals. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  by 
Eteocles,  who  on  his  part  did  not  remain  in¬ 
active.  He  chose  seven  brave  chiefs  to  op¬ 
pose  the  seven  leaders  of  the  Argives,  and 
stationed  them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the  city. 
He  placed  himself  against  his  brother  Polyni¬ 
ces,  and  he  opposed  Menalippus  to  Tydeus, 
Polvphontes  to  Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Eteo- 
clus,  Hyperbius  to  Parthenopxus,  and  Las- 
thenes  to  Amphiaraus.  Much  blood  was 
shed  in  light  and  unavailing  skirmishes,  and 
it  was  at  last  agreed  between  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  single 
combat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engagement 
conducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  on 
either  side,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes  of 
these  two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimi¬ 
cal  one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on 
the  burning  pile,  as  if  even  after  death,  sensi¬ 
ble  of  resentment,  and  hostile  to  reconciliation. 
Scat.  Theb. — Ano/lod.  3,  c.  5,  &c .—JEschyl. 
Sefit.  ante  Theb — Eurifi.  in  Phxtiis. — Paus, 

5,  c.  9, 1.  9,  c.  6. 

Tteoclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the 
army  of  Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against 
1  hebes,  celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  magnanimity.  He  was 
killed  by  Megareus,  the  son  of  Creon,  under 
the  walls  of  Thebes .—Euri/i _ Apollod.  3,  c. 

6. 

Etesive,  or  Etesian  Winds,  arc  such  as 
blow  at  stated  times  of  the  year,  from  what 
part  soever  of  the  compass  they  come.  They 
derive  their  name  from  no;  year,  being 
yearly  or  anniversary  winds,  such  as  the  sea¬ 
men  call  monsoons  and  trade  winds  ;  which 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  continue  blowing 
for  certain  stated  seasons  of  the  year.  Thus, 
the  north  winds,  whicn,  during  the  dog  days, 
constantly  blow  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and 
hinder  all  ships  from  sailing  out  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  for  that  season,  are  called  Etesia  in  Cte- 
sar’s  Commentaries.  In  other  authors  the 
west  and  east  winds  are  called  etesics  when 
they  continue  blowing  for  certain  seasons  of 
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vid.  Hetruria. 


the  5>ear.  According  to  Cellarius,  however, 
those  winds  are  properly  etesian,  which  blow 
from  that  part  of  the  horizon,  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  the  west,  about  the  time 
of  the  solstice. 

EtrCria, 

Etrusci, 

Evadne,  a  daughter  of  Iph;s  or  Iphicles  of 
Argos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo, 
and  married  Capaneus  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  who  went  against  Thebes.  When  her 
husband  had  been  struck  with  thunder  by  Ju 
piter  for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  his 
ashes  had  been  separated  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  Argives,  she  threw  herself  on  his 
burning  pile,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
Vin j.  JEn.  6,  v.  447. — Profiert.  1,  el.  15,  v.  21. 
— Stat.  Theb.  12,  v.  800. 

EvAgOras,  a  king  of  Cyprus  who  retook 
Salamis,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  by  the  Persians.  He  made  war  against 
Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  Persia,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and 
Tyrians,  and  obtained  some  advantage  over 
the  fleet  of  his  enemy.  The  Persians,  howe¬ 
ver,  soon  repaired  their  losses,  and  Evagoras 
saw  himself  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and 
obliged  to  be  tributary  to  the  power  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  dominions 
except  the  town  of  Salamis.  He  was  assas¬ 
sinated  soon  after  this  fatal  change  of  fortune, 
by  an  eunuch,  374.  B.C.  He  left  two  sons, 
Nicocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Protago¬ 
ras  who  deprived  his  nephew  Ev3goras  of  his 
possessions.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  father  Nicocles.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Pro¬ 
tagoras  took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  power.  Evagoras  fled  to 
Artaxerxes Ochus,  who  gave  him  a  govern 
ment  more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus,  but 
his  oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  he 
was  accused  before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his 
orders  put  to  death.  12,  c.  2. — Diod. 

14. — Pans.  1,  c.  3. — Justin.  5,  c.  6. 

Evander,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Car- 
mente,  king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  mur¬ 
der  obliged  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  drove  the  aborigines 
from  their  ancient  possessions,  and  reigned  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  Rome  was  af¬ 
terwards  founded.  He  kindly  received  Her¬ 
cules  when  he  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  raised  him 
altars.  He  gave  /Eneas  assistance  against 
the  Kutuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
hospitality.  It  is  said  that  he  first  brought 
the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  the  Greek  de. tics.  He 
was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death  by  his  sub¬ 
jects,  who  raised  him  an  altar  on  mount 
Aventine.  Perns.  8,  c.43. — Liv,  1,  c.  7. — pal. 
7.  v.  18. — Dionys.  Hal  A,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  Past. 
1,  v.  500, 1.  v.  91. —  Virg-  JEn.  8,  v.  100,  & c. 

■ - A  philosopher  of  the  second  academy, 

who  flourished  B.  C.  215. 

Evarchus,  [a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Euxine,  to  the  south-east  of  Si- 
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nope.  The  name  appears  to  have  beep 
changed  in  process  of  time  to  Euechus.  If 
formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Papilla- 
gonia  and  Cappadocia,  or  the  White  Syrians, 
who  had  spread  themselves  to  the  west  of  the 
Halys.]  Flac.  6,  v.  102. 

EuBtcA,  [one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Greek  islands,  and  the  largest  next  tc 
Crete,  formerly  joined  to  Bceotia,  according 
to  Pliny  by  an  isthmus.  The  Euripus  sepa¬ 
rates  it  at  present,  being  from  north-east  to 
south-west  150  miles,  but  where  broadest  be¬ 
ing  only  40  miles,  and  where  narrowest  20. 
The  island  is  in  compass  365  miles.  It  was 
anciently  denominated  Chalcis,  Ellopia,  Ao- 
nia,  Abantis,  or  Abantia,  Sec.  Its  appellation 
Eubqea  is  said  to  be  derived  from  its  excellent 
pastures  and  fine  herds.  The  champaign  coun¬ 
try  was  very  fertile,  and  yielded  corn,  wine, 
oil,  fruits  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  famous  for  its 
pastures]  Pirn.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  10. —  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  155. 

Euboigus,  belonging  to  Euboea.  The 
epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  country  of  Cu¬ 
mae,  because  that  city  was  built  by  a  colony 
from  Chalcis,  a  town  of  Euboea.  Ovid.  Fast- 
4,  v  257. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  2,  1.  9,  v.  710, 

EubolIdes,  [a  native  of  Miletus,  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Euclid  in  the  Megaric  school.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  Aristotle,  and  seiz¬ 
ed  every  opportunity  of  censuring  his  writings, 
and  calumniating  his  character.  He  intro¬ 
duced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  disputa¬ 
tion,  several  of  which,  though  often  mention¬ 
ed  as  proof  of  great  ingenuity,  deserve  only 
to  be  remembered  as  examples  of  egregious 
trifling.] 

EubOlus,  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De¬ 
mosthenes. 

Euchides,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Del¬ 
phi  and  returned  the  same  day,  a  journey  of 
about  107  miles.  The  object  of  his  journey 
was  to  obtain  some  sacred  fire. 

EuclIdes,  [a  native  of  Megara,  and 
founder  of  the  Megaric  or  Eristic  sect.  He 
was  distinguished  by  his  subtle  genius.  He 
early  became  the  auditor  and  disciple  of  So¬ 
crates  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  terror  of  the 
decree  which  enacted  that  any  inhabitant  of 
Megara  who  should  be  seen  at  Athens  should 
forfeit  his  life,  he  frequently  came  to  Athens 
by  night,  from  the  distance  of  about  20  miles, 
concealed  in  a  long  female  cloak  and  veil,  to 
visit  his  master.  He  afterwards  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Megara,  where  his 
chief  employment  was  to  teach  the  art  of  dis¬ 
putation.]  Diog.  in  Socrate. - A  mathe¬ 

matician  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  300 
B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writ¬ 
ings  on  music  and  geometry,  but  particuarly 
by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems  with 
demonstrations.  This  work  has  been  great¬ 
ly  mutilated  by  commentators.  [The 44  Ele¬ 
ments”  are  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  Eu¬ 
clid,  many  of  the  valuable  truths  and  demon¬ 
strations  contained  in  them,  owe  their  existence 
to  Thales,  Pythagoras, Eudoxus,  and  others; 
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but  Euclid  was  the  first  who  reduced  them  to 
order,  and  probably  interwove  many  theo¬ 
rems  of  his  own,  to  render  the  whole  a  com¬ 
plete  and  connected  system  of  Geometry. 
The  two  last  of  the  Elements  were  added,  it 
i  >s  thought,  200  years  after  Euclid’s  death,  by 
i  Hypsicles  of  Alexandria.]  Euclid  was  so 
!  respected  in  his  life-time,  that  king  Ptolemy 
:  became  one  of  his  pupils.  [Euclid’s  was  the 
first  mathematical  school  ever  instituted  at 
Alexandria  ;  and  in  this  city,  till  its  conquest 
iby  the  Saracens,  most  of  the  eminent  mathe¬ 
maticians  were  either  born  or  studied.  To 
Euclid,  and  those  immediately  educated  by 
him,  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  Era 
itosthenes,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Ptolemy, 
,&c.]  He  was  so  respected  that  Plato,  him¬ 
self  a  mathematician,  being  asked  concerning 
.the  building  of  an  altar  at  Athens,  referred 
his  inquiries  to  the  mathematician  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  The  best  edition  of  Euclid’s  writings 
sis  that  of  Gregory,  fol.  Oxon.  1703.  Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  12. — Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  72. 

\  EudamIdas,  a  son  of  Archidamus  4th, 
brother  to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the 
Spartan  throne,  after  his  brother’s  death,  B. 

C.  330.  Pans.  3,  c.  10. - A  son  of  Archi- 

Jamus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C. 
268. 

Eudocia,  [a Roman  empress,  wife  to  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  younger.  Her  original  name  was 
Athenais,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Leon- 
ius  an  Athenian  philosopher;  but  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  received 
she  baptismal  name  of  Eudocia.  She  was  a 
emale  of  beauty  and  talent.  She  put  into 
verse  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ind  wrote  several  paraphrases  on  some  of  the 
■Jewish  prophets,  but  became  suspected  by 
her  husband  of  conjugal  infidelity,  and  being 
degraded,  was  allowed  to  seek"  a  refuge  in 
he  Holy  Land.  Here  she  devoted  herself  to 
religious  studies,  and  died  at  the  age  of  67.  In 
aer  last  illness,  she  solemnly  declared  her  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  charge  alleged  against  her.] 

•  Eudoxus,  [a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
geometrician.  He  went  to  Egypt,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Nectanebis  2d, 
lind  by  him  to  the  Egyptian  priests.  He  is 
aighly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  astronomy  by 
he  ancients,  though  none  of  his  writings  on 
(his  or  any  other  branch  are  extant.  The 
:ionour  of  bringing  the  celestial  sphere,  and 
he  regular  astronomy  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
ielongs  to  him.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
le  taught  astronomy  and  philosophy  with 
i.reat  applause  at  Cyzicus,  and  afterwards 
emoved  to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a 
chool,  and  was  in  such  high  repute,  as  to  be 
onsulted  on  subjects  of  policy  as  well  as  sci- 
nce,  by  .deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
le  died,  B-  C.  352.]  Lucan.  10,  v.  187. — 

3 iog . — Petr  on.  88 - A  native  of  Cyzicus, 

/ho  sailed  all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
he  Red  Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean 

|*y  the  columns  of  Hercules.  [According  to 
he  account  of  his  voyage  given  by  Posido- 
ius,  it  would  appear  that  he  never  Dretcnd- 
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ed  to  have  sailed  around  Africa,  but  rfierely 
made  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Gades 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  pro¬ 
ceeding  some  distance,  probably  not  much 
farther  than  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  was 
shipwrecked  and  compelled  to  return.  Man - 
nert.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  1,  p.  25.] 

Evemerus,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messe- 
nia,  intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled 
over  Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  an  history 
of  the  gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all 
had  been  upon  earth,  as  mere  mortal  men. 
Ennius  translated  it  into  Latin.  It  is  now 
lost. 

Evenus,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros _ A 

river  running  through  iEtolia,  and  falling  into 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  receives  its  name  from 
Evenus,  son  of  Mars  and  Sterope,  who  being 
unable  to  overcome  Idas,  who  had  promised 
him  his  daughter  Marpessa  in  marriage,  if 
he  surpassed  him  in  running,  grew  sodesper 
rate,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  [It  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Evenus  that  Hercules  slew 
the  centaur  Nessus.  It  is  now  the  Pidari.l 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  104. — Strab.  7. 

Evephenus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysius  condemned  to  death  because 
he  had  alienated  the  people  of  Metapontum 
from  his  power.  The  philosopher  begged 
leave  of  the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister, 
and  promised  to  return  in  six  months.  Diony¬ 
sius  consented  by  receiving  Eucritus,  who 
pledged  himself  to  die  if  Evephenus  did  not 
return  in  time.  Evephenus  returned  at  the 
appointed  moment,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Dionysius,  and  delivered  his  friend  Eucritus 
from  the  death  which  threatened  him.  The 
tyrant  was  so  pleased  with  these  two  friends, 
that  he  pardoned  Evephenus,  and  begged  to 
share  their  friendship  and  confidence.  Po - 
lycen.  5. 

Everes,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one 
of  his  family  who  did  not  perish  in  a  battle 
against  Electryon.  A/io/lod.  2. 

Edergkta,  [a  people  of  Upper  Asia, 
whose  proper  name  was  Ariasp®.  They  lay 
south  of  the  Zarangae  or  Drang® .  The  Greeks 
called  them  Euerget®,  or  benefactors,  trans¬ 
lating  the  Persian  appellation  which  was 
added  to  their  name.  This  was  given  them 
from  the  succours  which  they  afforded  to  Cy¬ 
rus.  The  modern  name  of  their  territory  is 
Dergasfi  ]  Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

EuergEtes,  a  surname  signifying  benefac¬ 
tor ,  given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  An- 
tigonus  Doson,  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was 
also  commonly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Pontus,  and  we  often  see  among  the  former 
an  Alexander  Euergetes,  and  among  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  Mithridates  Euergetes'.  Some  of  the 
Roman  emperors  also  claimed  that  epithet, 
so  expressive  of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

Euganei,  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic,  who,  upon  being  expelled  by 
the  Trojans,  seized  upon  a  part  of  the  Alps. 
Sil.  8,  v.  604. — Liv.  1,  c.  1. 

Eugenius,  an  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
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after  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  2d,  A.  D, 


'92. 

EvYus,  [a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him, 
according  to  the  poets,  by  Jupiter,  whom  he 
was  aiding  in  the  contest  with  the  giants.  Ju¬ 
piter  was  so  delighted  with  his  valour,  that 
he  called  out  to  him,  w  vh,  well  done,  0  son  ! 

[EuLiEus,  or  Choaspes,  a  river  of  Persia, 
flowing  near  the  city  of  Susa.  The  kings  of 
Persia,  according  to  Herodotus,  drank  of  no 
other ;  and  wherever  they  went  they  were 
attended  by  a  number  of  four  wheeled  car¬ 
riages,  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the  water 
of  this  river,  being  first  boiled,  was  deposited 
in  vessels  of  silver.  iEl'ian  relates,  that 
Xerxes,  during  his  march  into  Greece,  came 
to  a  desert  place,  and  was  exceedingly  thirsty  : 
his  attendants  with  his  baggage  were  at  some 
distance,  and  proclamation  was  made,  that 
■whosoever  had  any  of  the  water  of  the  Cho¬ 
aspes,  should  produce  it  for  the  use  of  the 
king.  One  person  was  found  who  possessed 
a  small  quantity,  but  it  was  quite  putrid. 
Xerxes,  however,  drank  it,  and  considered 
the  person  who  supplied  it  as  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  since  he  must  otherwise  have 
perished  with  thirst.] 

Eum^.us,  a  herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulys¬ 
ses,  who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home 
from  the  Trojan  war  after  20  years’  absence, 
and  assisted  him  in  removing  Penelope’s  suit¬ 
ors.  He  was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Scyros,  and  upon  being  carried  away  by  pi¬ 
rates,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who 
rewarded  his  fidelity  and  services.  Homer, 
od.  13,  v.  403,  1.  14,  v.  3,  1.  15,  v.  288,  1.  16 
and  17. 

EumElus,  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Phe- 
tx  in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  had  the  fleetest  hoi'ses  in  the  Grecian 
army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games 
made  in  honour  of  Patroclus.  Homer.  II.  2, 

and  28. - A  man  contemporary  with  Trip- 

tolemus,  of  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Paus.  7,  c.  18. - One  of  the  Bac- 

chiadx,  who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a 
poetical  history  of  Corinth,  B.  C.  750,  of  which 
a  small  fragment  is  still  extant.  Paus.  2,  c.  1. 

Eumknes,  a  Greek  officer  in  tire  army  of 
Alexander,"  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander 
to  succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He 
conquered  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of 
which  he  obtained  the  government,  till  the 
power  and  jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him 
to  retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Perdiccas,  and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neop- 
tolemus.  Neoptolemus  perished  by  the  hands 
of  Eumenes.  When  Craterus  had  been  killed 
during  the  war,  his  remains  received  an  ho¬ 
nourable  funeral  from  the  hand  of  the  con¬ 
queror;  and  Eumenes,  after  weeping  over 
the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was  his  dearest 
friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  relations  in 
Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  against  Anti¬ 
pater  and  conquered  him,  and  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  directed 
against  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
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queretl,  chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
his  officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to 
disband  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  se¬ 
cure  himself  a  retreat,  and  he  fled  with  only 
700  faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified 
place  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where 
he  was  soon  besieged  by  the  conqueror.  He 
supported  the  siege  for  a  year  with  courage 
and  resolution,  but  some  disadvantageous  skir¬ 
mishes  so  reduced  him,  that  his  soldiers, 
grown  desperate,  and  bribed  by  the  offers  of 
the  enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror, 
from  shame  or  remorse,  had  not  the  courage 
to  visit  Eumenes ;  but  when  he  was  asked  by 
his  officers,  in  what  manner  he  wished  him  to 
be  kept,  he  answered,  keep  him  as  carefully 
as  you  would  keep  a  lion.  This  severe  com¬ 
mand  was  obeyed ;  but  the  asperity  of  Anti¬ 
gonus  vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Eumenes, 
delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both 
were  subservient  to  the  command  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  J 
humanity  were  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
petitions  of  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  release 
of  Eumenes.  But  the  calls  of  ambition  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  when  Antigonus  recollected  what 
an  active  enemy  he  had  in  his  power,  he  or¬ 
dered  Eumenes  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  pri-  | 
son  ;  (though  some  imagine  he  was  murdered 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  conqueror.)  His 
bloody  commands  were  executed  B.  C.  315.  \ 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who  raised  himself 
to  power  by  merit  alone.  His  skill  in  public 
exercises  first  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Philip,  and  under  Alexander  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  the  royal  person,  and  particu¬ 
larly  his  military  accomplishments,  promoted  j 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  Even  his  ene- 
mies  revered  him  ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whose 
orders  he  perished,  honoured  his  remains  with 
a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed  his  ashes  to 
his  wife  and  family  in  Cappadocia.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  Eumenes  had  such  an  universal  ■ 
influence  over  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
that  none  during  his  life-time  dared  to  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  king  ;  and  it  does  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  reflect  to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the 
wars  he  carried  on  were  not  from  private  or 
interested  motives,  but  for  the  good  and  wel  ¬ 
fare  of  his  deceased  benefactor’s  children. 
Plut.  II  C.  JVep,  in  vita. — Diog.  19. — Justin. 

13. — Curt.  10 — Jtrian. - A  king  of  Perga- 

mus,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Philetserus  on 
the  throne,  B.  C-  263.  He  made  war  t  gainst 
Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  enlarged 
his  possessions  by  seizing  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Romans,  and  made  war  against 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to  wine. 
He  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after  a  reign 
of  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Attaius. 
Strab.  15 - The  second  of  that  name  sue- 
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ceeded  his  father  Attalus  on  the  throne  of 
Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was  small 
and  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and 
opulent,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did 
not  a  little  contribute  to  the  increase  of  his 
dominions  after  the  victories  obtained  over 
Antiochus  the  Great.  He  carried  his  arms 
against  Prusias  and  Antigonus,  and  died  B.  C. 
159,  after  a  reign  of  38  years,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  his  son  Attalus  2d.  He  has  been 
admired  for  his  benevolence  and  magnanimity ; 
and  his  love  of  learning  greatly  enriched  the 
famous  library  of  Pergamus, Lwhich  had  been 
founded  by  his  predecessors  in  imitation  of 
the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the  Ptolemies. 
His  brothers  were  so  attached  to  him,  and 
devoted  to  his  interest,  that  they  enlisted 
among  his  body-guards  to  show  their  frater¬ 
nal  fidelity.  Strab.  13. — Tustin.  31  and  34.  - 

Polyb. - A  celebrated  orator  of  Athens 

about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
Some  of  his  harangues  and  orations  are  ex¬ 
tant. 

EumenIa,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Atta¬ 
lus  in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes. - A 

city  of  Thrace, - of  Caria.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

- of  Hyrcania. 

EumEnidj^s,  a  name  given  to  the  Furiesby 
the  ancients.  They  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  which 
.Coelus  received  from  his  son  Saturn.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  they  were  daughters  of  the 
earth,  and  conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and 
Night,  or  Piuto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and 
Terra,  according  to  Sophocles,  or  as  Epimc- 
nides  reports,  of  Saturn  and  Euonyme.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  received  opinions,  they 
were  three  in  number,  Tisiphone,  Megara, 
and  Alecto,  to  which  some  add  Nemesis. 
Plutarch  mentions  only  one,  called  Adrasta, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  the  ministers  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  appeared 
stern  and  inexorable ;  always  employed  in 
punishing  the  guilty  upon  earth,  as  well  as 
in  the  infernal  regions.  They  inflicted  their 
vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars,  pestilence, 
and  dissentions,  and  by  the  secret  stings  of 
conscience  ;  and  in  heil  they  punished  the 
gtiilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 
They  were  also  called  Fur  ice,  Erinnyes,  and 
Dir<e  ;  and  the  appellation  of  Eumenides,  which 
signifies  benevolence  and  compassion,  they 
received  alter  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute 
Orestes,  who  in  gratitude  offered  them  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  their 
divinity.  Their  worship  was  almost  univer¬ 
sal,  and  people  presumed  not  to  mention  their 
names  or  fix  their  eyes  upon  their  temples. 
They  were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  liba¬ 
tions,  and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  which 
when  entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  crime, 
suddenly  rendered  him  furious,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  reason.  In  their  sacri¬ 
fices  the  votaries  used  branches  of  cedar  and  of 
alder,  hawthorn,  saffron,  and  juniper,  and  the 
victims  were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep, 
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with  libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were 
generally  represented  with  a  grim  and  fright¬ 
ful  aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloody  garment, 
and  serpents  wreathing  round  their  head  in¬ 
stead  of  hair.  They  held  a  burning  torch  in 
one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the 
other,  and  were  always  attended  by  terror, 
rage,  paleness,  and  death.  In  hell  they  were 
seated  around  Plato’s  throne,  as  the  ministers 
of  his  v  engeance  JEschyl.  in  Eumcn . — So¬ 
ft  ho  cl.  in  CEdift.  Col. 

EoiknIdia,  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Eumenides,  called  by  the  Athenians  awm 
S-sa;,  venerable  goddesses .  They  were  cele¬ 
brated  once  every  year  with  sacrifices  of 
pregnant  ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes  made 
by  the  most  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of 
honey  and  wine.  At  Athens  none  but  free¬ 
born  citizens  were  admitted,  such  as  had  led 
a  life  the  most  virtuous  and  unsullied.  Such 
only  were  accepted  by  the  goddesses  who 
punished  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  a  severe 
manner. 

EumolpIdje,  the  priests  of  Ceres  at  the 
celebration  ot  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All 
causes  relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were 
referred  to  their  judgment;  and  their  decisions, 
though  occasionally  severe,  were  considered 
as  generally  impartial.  The  Eumolpidtc  were 
descended  from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace, 
who  was  made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus 
king  of  Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  af¬ 
ter  his  appointment  to  the  priesthood,  that  he 
maintained  a  war  against  Erechtheus.  This 
war  proved  fatal  to  both  :  Erechtheus  and 
Eumolpus  were  both  killed,  and  peace  was 
re-established  among  their  descendants,  on 
condition  that  the  priesthood  should  ever  re¬ 
main  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  and  tire  re¬ 
gal  power  in  the  house  of  Erechtheus.  The 
priesthood  continued  in  the  family  of  Eumol¬ 
pus  for  1200  years  ;  and  this  is  still  more 
remarkable,  because  he  who  was  once  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  holy  office,  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  perpetual  celibacy.  Paus.  2,  c.  14. 

Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  his 
life,  and  carried  him  into  Ethiopia,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  Amphitrite,  /and  after¬ 
wards  by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  ol 
whose  daughters  he  married.  An  act  of  vio¬ 
lence  to  his  sister-in-law  obliged  him  to  leave 
Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son 
Ismarus,  where  he  married  the  daughter  ol 
Tegyrius,  the  king  of  his  country.  This 
connection  with  the  royal  family,  rendered  him 
ambitious  ;  he  conspired  against  his  father-in- 
law,  and  fled,  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis¬ 
covered,  to  Attica,  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and  made 
Hierophantesor  High  Priest.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  reconciled  to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited 
his  kingdom.  He  made  war  against  Erech¬ 
theus,  the  king  of  Athens,  who  had  appoint¬ 
ed  him  to  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  perish¬ 
ed  in  Uattle.  His  descendants  were  also  ir.- 
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Tiested  with  the  priesthood,  which  remained 
for  about  1200  years  in  that  family,  vid.  Eu- 
molpidx.  Afiollod.  2,  c.  5,  8cc. — Hygin.  fab. 
73. — Diod.  5. — Paus.  2,  c.  14. 

Eunapitts,  [a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia, 
He  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
a  kinsman  of  the  sophist  Chrysanthus,  at 
whose  request  he  wrote  the  lives  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers  of  his  time.  The  work  has  been 
characterised  by  Brucker  as  a  mass  of  extra¬ 
vagant  tales,  discovering  a  feeble  understand¬ 
ing  and  an  imagination  prone  to  superstition. 
Besides  being  a  sophist  he  was  an  historian, 
and  practised  physic.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Cxsars  from  Claudius  2d  to  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  of  which  only  a  fragment  is  remain¬ 
ing.  The  lives  of  the  philosophers  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  latin  version  by  Junius,  Antv. 
1568,  and  by  Commelinus  in  1596  ] 

Eunus,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut 
with  sulphur  in  his  mouth,  and  by  artfully 
conveying  fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out  flames  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  people,  who  believed 
him  to  be  a  god,  or  something  more  than  hu¬ 
man.  Oppression  and  misery  compelled  2000 
slaves  to  join  his  cause,  and  he  soon  saw  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  With  such  a 
force  he  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  till  Per- 
penna  obliged  him  to  surrender  by  famine,  and 
exposed  on  a  cross  the  greatest  part  of  his 
followers,  B.  C.  132.  Plut.  in  Sert. 

EuoNYMOs.one  of  the  Lipari  isles. 

EupAtor,  a  son  of  Antiochus. - The 

surname  of  Eufiator  was  given  to  many  of 
the  Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  See. 
Strab.  12. 

EupXtorIa  [a  town  ofPontus,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Lycus  and  Iris.  It  was  begun 
by  Mithridates  under  the  name  Eupatoria, 
and  received  from  Pompey,  who  finished  it, 
the  title  of  Magnopolis.  Its  site  appears  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  modern  Tchenikeh. 

• - A  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 

Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the  Sinus  Carcinites. 
It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Mith¬ 
ridates,  and  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  Koslof  or  Gosteve.]  Strab.  12. 

Eupeithes,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to 
Antinous.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he 
had  fled  before  the  vengeance  of  theThespro- 
tians,  whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  pirates.  During  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Ulysses  he  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portuning  lovers  of  Penelope.  Homer.  Od. 
16. 

EuphXes,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the 
throne  of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first 
Messenian  war  began.  He  died  B.  C.  730- 
Paus.  4,  c.  5  and  6. 

Euphorbus  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus,  who  hung  his  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls,  affirmed  that  he  had  been 
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once  Euphorbus,  and  that  his  soul  recollected 
many  exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it 
animated  that  Trojan’s  body.  As  a  further 
proof  of  his  assertion,  he  shewed  at  first  sight 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Juno. 
Ovid.  Met.  -5,  v.  160. — Paus.  2,  c.  17 — Ho~ 
mer.  II.  16  and  17. 

EuphorIon,  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model,  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in  his 
56th  year,  B.  C.  220.  Cicero  de  JVat.  D.  2,  c. 
64,  calls  him  Obscurum. 

Euphrates,  [a  stoic  philosopher  who  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  2d  century.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  philosopher  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  who  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  Vespasian.  Pliny  gives  a 
very  high  character  of  him.  When  he  found 
his  strength  worn  out  by  disease  and  old  age, 
he  voluntarily  put  a  period  to  his  life,  by  drink¬ 
ing  hemlock,  having  first,  for  some  unknown 
reason, obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor 
Adrian.— —One  of  the  most  considerable  and 
best  known  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Euphrates 
rises  near  Arze,  the  modern  Arze-Roum.  Its 
source  is  among  mountains,  which  Strabo 
makes  to  be  a  part  of  the  most  northern 
branch  of  Taurus.  At  first  it  is  a  very  incon¬ 
siderable  stream,  and  flows  to  the  west,  until 
encountering  the  mountains  of  Cappadocia, 
it  turns  to  the  south,  and  after  flowing  a  short 
distance  receives  its  southern  arm,  a  large  ri¬ 
ver  coming  from  the  east,  and  rising  in  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  range  of  Mount 
Ararat.  This  southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  the  Arsanias,  according  to  Mannert,  and  is 
the  river  D’Anville  mentions  as  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  which  the  ten  thousand  crossed  in 
their  retreat,  ( Anab .  4,  5,)  and  of  which  men¬ 
tion  is  made  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Corbulo.  After  this  accession  of 
waters  the  Euphrates  becomes  a  large  river, 
and  flows  in  an  irregular  course  towards  the 
south-west,  until,  reaching  the  chain  of  Mount 
Amanus,  its  farther  progress  towards  the 
Mediterranean  is  impeded  and  it  turns  off  to 
the  south-east,  washing  the  skirts  of  Syria, 
and  dividing  Arabia  from  Mesopotamia.  Af¬ 
terwards  directing  its  course  to  the  north-east, 
it  separates  Chaldxa  and  Babylonia  from 
Mesopotamia,  till  at  length,  mixing  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Tigris,  with  which  it  previ¬ 
ously  communicated  by  several  canals,  it  emp¬ 
ties  itself  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  com¬ 
parative  course  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  es¬ 
timated  at  about  1400  British  miles.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  the  Euphrates  above  Baby¬ 
lon,  near  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  called  Sip- 
phara,  divided  itself  into  two  branches,  one 
running  to  Babylon  and  the  other  to  Seleucia 
where  it  fell  into  the  Tigris.  The  latter  pro¬ 
bably  was  an  artificial  one.  The  Euphrates 
in  its  course  passed  through  the  city  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  this  city  was  taken  by  Cyrus  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  river,  vid.  Babylon. 
The  name  Euphrates  is  the  Greek  form  of 
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!  the  original  appellation,  which  was  Phrath,  a 
term  which  signifies fruitful  or fertilizing  The 
modern  name  Prat  closely  resembles  this. 
The  modern  name  of  the  Arsanias  or  southern 
branch  is  Morad-siai ,  or  the  waters  of  desire.] 

Strab.  11, — Alda,  1,  c.  2, 1.  S,  c.  8 _ Plin.  5, 

c.  24  — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  509,  1.  4,  v.  560. 

Euphrosyna,  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.  Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

Eupl.'ea,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
near  Neapolis.  Scat.  3,  Silv.  1,  149. 

Eup5i,is,  [an  Athenian,  who  flourished  B. 
C.  440.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
old  comedy,  and  remarkable  for  his  severity 
in  lashing  the  vices  of  the  age.  His  come¬ 
dies  were,  however,  principally  of  a  political 
cast,  in  one  of  which  Alcibiades  was  so  severe¬ 
ly  attacked  that  he  is  said  to  have  hired  as¬ 
sassins  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  The  plot, 
however,  did  not  succeed  ;  for  Eupolis  wrote 
several  comedies  after  the  period  assigned 
to  this  fact.]  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  1.  2.  Sat. 
10. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  6,  ep.  \.~~Mlian. 

Eurianassa,  a  town  near  Chios.  Plin. 
S,  c.  31.  i 

EuRlPlDiis,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born 
it  Salamis  the  day  on  which  the  army  of  Xer¬ 
xes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks.  [In  memo¬ 
ry  of  this  victory,  fought  in  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  of  Euripus,  which  divides  Salamis  from 
the  continent,  he  received  the  name  of  Eu¬ 
ripides.]  He  studied  eloquence  under  Pro- 
licus,  ethics  under  Socrates,  and  philosophy 
mder  Anaxagoras.  He  applied  himself  to 
Iramatical  composition  ;  and  his  writings  be- 
pame  so  much  the  admiration  of  his  coun- 
rymen,  that  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  who 
j  tad  accompanied  iS’icias  in  his  expedition 
igainst  Syracuse,  were  freed  from  slavery 
i  only  by  repeating  some  verses  from  the 
pieces  of  Euripides.  The  poet  often  retired 
rom  the  society  of  mankind,  and  confined 
limself  in  a  solitary  cave  near  Salamis,  where 
le  wrote  and  finished  his  most  excellent  tra¬ 
gedies.  The  talents  of  Sophocles  were  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  Euripides  with  jealousy,  and  the 
;reat  enmity  which  always  reigned  between 
he  t  wo  poets,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
:omic  muse  of  Aristophanes  to  ridicule  them 
xith  on  the  stage  with  success  and  humour. 
During  the  representation  of  one  of  the  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Euripides,  the  audience,  displeased 
‘Vith  some  lines  in  the  composition,  desired 
he  writer  to  strike  them  off  Euripides  heard 
:he  reproof  with  indignation ;  he  advanced 
orward  on  the  stage,  and  told  the  spectators 
hat  he  came  there  to  instruct  them,  and  not 
:o  receive  instruction.  Another  piece,  in 
ivhich  he  called  riches  the  summum  bonum 
ind  the  admiration  of  gods  and  men,  gave 
equal  dissatisfaction  ;  but  the  poet  desired  the 
tudience  to  listen  with  silent  attention,  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  whole  would  show  them  the 
junishment  which  attended  the  lovers  of  opu- 
ence.  The  ridicule  and  envy  to  which1  he 
was  continually  exposed,  obliged  him  at  last 
o  remove  from  Athens.  He  retired  to  the 
:ourt  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  where 
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he  received  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of 
royal  munificence  and  friendship.  His  end 
was  as  deplorable  as  it  was  uncommon.  It  is 
said  that  the  dogs  of  Archelaus  met  him  in 
his  solitary  walks,  and  tore  his  body  to  pieces 
407  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.  Euripides  wrote  75 
tragedies,  [according  to  others,  92,]  of  which 
only  19  are  extant ;  the  most  approved  of 
which  are  his  Phrenissce,  Orestes,  Medea, 
Adromache,  Electra,  Hippolytus,  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Hercules  and 
the  Troades.  [He  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  very  successful  in  his  exhibi¬ 
tions  on  the  stage,  for  no  more  than  five  of 
his  compositions  gained  the  prize.  In  pri¬ 
vate,  however,  they  were  read  with  great 
avidity  and  greatly  applauded.]  He  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  happy  in  expressing  the  passions  of 
love,  especially  the  more  tender  and  animated. 
To  pathos  he  has  added  sublimity,  and  the 
most  common  expressions  have  received  a 
perfect  polish  from  his  pen.  In  his  person,  as 
it  is  reported,  he  was  noble  and  majestic,  and 
his  deportment  was  always  grave  and  serious. 
He  was  slow  in  composing,  and  laboured  with 
difficulty  ;  from  which  circumstance  a  foolish 
and  malevolent  poet  once  observed,  that  he 
had  written  100  verses  in  three  days,  while 
Euripides  had  written  only  three.  True,  says 
Euripides,  but  there  is  this  difference  between 
your  poetry  and  mine  ;  yours  will  expire  in 
three  days ,  but  mine  shall  live  for  ages  to  come. 
Euripides  was  such  an  enemy  to  the  fair  sex, 
that  some  have  called  him  lUia-syvvx?,  woman 
hater,  and  perhaps  from  this  aversion  arise 
the  impure  and  diabolical  machinations  which 
appear  in  his  female  characters ;  an  observa¬ 
tion,  however,  which  he  refuted  by  saying  he 
had  faithfully  copied  nature.  In  spite  of  all 
his  antipathy  he  was  married  twice,  but  his 
connections  were  so  injudicious,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  divorce  both  his  wives.  [The 
best  edition  of  Euripides  is  that  recently  pub¬ 
lished  at  Glasgow,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  containing 
select  annotations  from  all  preceding  edi¬ 
tors.]  Diod.  13. —  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  7. — 
Cic.  In.  1,  c.  50.  Or.  3,  c.  7 — Arcad.  1,  4. 
Offic.  3 ;  Finib.  2,  Tusc.  1,  and  4,  &c. 

EurIpus,  [a  narrow  strait,  dividing  Eubcea 
from  the  main  land  of  Greece.  The  currents 
were  so  strong  in  this  place,  that  the  sea  was 
said  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  ebb  and 
flow  seven  times  a  day  ;  and  Aristotle,  as  the 
story  goes,  drowned  himself  here  out  of  cha¬ 
grin  for  not  being  able  to  account  for  so  un¬ 
usual  a  motion.  From  this  rapid  motion  of 
its  waters  is  derived  its  ancient  name,  {to  bene 
et  per  Tie  jacio.)  Livy’s  account  of  this  strait 
appears  the  most  rational. — “  A  more  danger¬ 
ous  station  for  a  fleet  can  hardly  be  found ; 
for  besides  that  the  winds  rush  down  sud¬ 
denly  and  with  great  fury  from  the  high 
mountains  on  each  side,  the  strait  itself  of 
the  Euripus  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times 
a  day  at  stated  hours,  as  report  says;  but  the 
current  changing  irregularly,  like  the  wind, 
from  one  point  to  another,  is  hurried  along 
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like  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a  steep  moun¬ 
tain  ;  so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never 
lie  quiet.”  (Liv.  28,  6.)  The  strait  is  now 
called  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name, 


the  gulf  of  Negrojfiont.  j  Liv.  28,  c.  6. — Me¬ 


la ,  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  2,  c.  9 5.-— Strab.  9. 

EurOpa,  [one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of 
the  ancient  world.  With  the  northern  parts  of 
this  the  ancients  were  very  slightly  acquaint¬ 
ed,  viz.  what  are  now  Prussia ,  Sweden,  Den 
mark,  Norway,  and  Russia.  They  applied 
to  this  part  the  general  name  of  Scandinavia, 
and  thought  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  isl¬ 
ands.  From  the  Portuguese  cape,  denomi¬ 
nated  by  mariners  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  to  the 
Uralian  mountains,  the  length  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope  may  be  reckoned  at  about  3,300  British 
miles,  and  from  cape  Nord,  in  Danish  Lap- 
land,  to  cape  Mata/ian,  the  southern  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  Morea,  it  may  be  about  2,350.]  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  iEgean  sea,  Hel¬ 
lespont,  Euxine,  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  Ta- 
nais  in  a  northern  direction.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  divides  it  from  Africa  on  the  south, 
and  on  the  west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Northern  Oceans.  It  is  supposed 
to  receive  its  name  from  Europa,  who  was 
carried  there  by  Jupiter.  [Bochart  believes 
that  this  part  of  the  world  was  so  called  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  inhabitants.  M.  Gebelin, 
however,  derives  the  name  from  the  word 
IVrab,  signify  ing  Occidental,  and  expressing 
its  situation  with  regard  to  Asia.]  Mela, 
c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  I,  &c. — Lucan.  3,  v.  275. — 

Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  222. - A  daughter  of  Age- 

nor  king  of  Phoenicia  and  Telephassa.  She 


was  so  beautiful  that  Jupiter  became  enamour¬ 
ed  of  her,  and  the  better  to  seduce  her  he  as 
sumed  the  shape  of  a  bull,  and  mingled  with 
the  herds  of  Agenor,  while  Europa,  with  her 
female  attendants,  were  gathering  flowers  in 
the  meadows.  Europa  caressed  the  beautiful 
animal,  and  at  last  had  the  courage  to  sit  upon 
his  back.  The  god  took  advantage  of  her 
situation,  and  with  precipitate  steps  retired 
towards  the  shore,  and  crossed  the  sea  with 
Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  safe  in  Crete. 
Here  he  assumed  his  original  shape,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  love.  The  nymph  consented, 
though  she  had  once  made  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Mi¬ 
nos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After 
this  distinguished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she 
married  Asterius  king  of  Crete.  This  mo¬ 
narch,  seeing  himself  without  children  by  Eu 
ropa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amours  with 
Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed  Minos,  Sarpe¬ 
don,  and  Rhadamanthus  as  his  own  children. 
Some  suppose  that  Europa  lived  about  1552 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  [Some  have 
explained  the  story  of  Europa,  by  alleging 
that  a  captain  of  Crete,  named  Taurus,  car¬ 
ried  off  that  princess  after  he  had  taken  the 
city  of  Tyre  from  Agenor;  but  others,  with 
greater  probability,  assert  that  some  mer¬ 
chants  of  Crete  having  arrived  upon  the  coast 


of  Phoenicia,  and  seen  the  young  Europa,  were 
so  much  struck  with  her  beauty,  that  they  tim  to  her  infidelity  had  not  Eui’yone  disco 


carried  her  off  for  their  king ;  and  as  their 
ship  bore  as  an  image  a  white  bull,  and  this 
king  of  Crete  had  assumed  the  name  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  it  was  hence  fabled  that  the  god  had 
transformed  himself  into  a  bull,  in  order  tc 
carry  off  the  princess.  The  Cretans  are  said 
to  have  worshipped  her  after  death  as  a  di¬ 
vinity.]  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab,  13. — Mosch.  Idyl 

— Afiollod.  2,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  1. - A  part  ol 

Thrace,  near  mount  Htemus.  Justin.  7; 
c.  1. 

Eurotas,  a  son  ef  Lelex,  father  to  Sparta, 
who  married  Lacedaimon,  He  was  one  oJ 
the  first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  Afiol- 
lod-  3,  c.  16. — Pans.  3,  c.  1.— — A  river  of  La¬ 
conia,  flowing  by  Sparta.  It  was  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  Basilipotamos,  the  king  oj 
rivers,  and  worshipped  by  the  Spartans  as  a 
powerful  god.  Laurels,  reeds,  myrtles,  and 
olives  grew  on  its  banks  in  great  abundance 
[It  is  now  the  Vasihfiotamo.)  Strab.  8.— 
Paus.  3,  c.  1. — Liv.  35,  c.  29. —  Virg.  Eel.  6, 

v.  82. — Ptol.  4. - A  river  in  Thessaly,  near 

mount  Olympus,  called  also  Titaresus.  It 
joined  the  Peneus,  but  was  not  supposed  tc 
incorporate  with  it.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  4,  c.  8 

Eurus,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  [east- 
south-east]  parts  of  the  world.  The  Latins 
called  it  Vulturnus.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  2 
Met.  11,  &c. 

Eury  Ax, us,  a  T rojan  who  came  with  /Ene¬ 
as  into  Italy,  and  rendered  himself  famous  for 
his  immortal  friendship  with  Nisus.  vid.  Ni- 

sus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  179. - A  pleasant 

place  of  Sicily ,  near  Syracuse.  Liv.  25,  c.  25. 

EurybiAdes,  a  Spartan  general  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium 
and  Salamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been 
charged  with  want  of  courage,  and  with  am¬ 
bition.  Pie  offered  to  strike  Themistocles 
when  he  wished  to  speak  about  the  manner 
of  attacking  the  Persians,  upon  which  the 
Athenian  said,  strike  me,  but  hear  me.  He- 
rodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,  8cc.. — Plut.  in  Them. — C. 
Nefi.  in  Them. 

Ecryclea,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca.  Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and 
gave  her  his  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treat¬ 
ed  her  with  much  tenderness  and  attention. 
Homer.  Od.  19. 

Eurycles,  an  orator  of  Syracuse  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to 
death,  and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the 
Athenian  soldiers  in  the  quarries.  Plut. 

EurydAmas,  a  wrestler  of  Cyrene,  who, 
in  a  combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces 
by  his  antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  with¬ 
out  showing  any  signs  of  pain,  or  discontinu¬ 
ing  the  fight.  JElian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  19. 

Eurvdice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia-  She  had  by  her  husband,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  called  Euryone.  A  criminal  partiality  for 
her  daughter’s  husband,  to  whom  she  offered 
her  hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  vie- 
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vered  it.  Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander 
^ascended  the  throne  after  his  father’s  death, 
■and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his  mother. 
iPerdiccas,  who  succeeded  him,  sharedhis  fate; 
■hut  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  succession, 
'secured  himself  against  all  attempts  from  his 
mother,  and  ascended  the  throne  with  peace 
and  universal  satisfaction.  Eurydice  fled  to 
dphicrates  the  Athenian  general  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  manner  of  her  death  is  unknown. 

C.  JVefi.  in  Ifihic.  3. - A  daughter  of 

Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle  Aridsus, 
•the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Aridreus  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  he 
was  totally  governed  by  the  intrigues  of 
,iis  wife,  who  called  back  Cassander,  and 
\oined  her  forces  with  his  to  march  against 
^olyperchon  and  Olympias.  Eurydice  was 
forsaken  by  her  troops,  Aridaeus  was  pierc¬ 
ed  through  with  arrows  by  order  of  Olym- 
oias,  who  commanded  Eurydice  to  destroy 
lerself  either  by  poison,  the  sword,  or  the 

Walter.  She  chose  the  latter. - The  wife 

:>f  the  poet  Orpheus.  As  she  fled  before 
\ristaeus,  who  wished  to  offer  her  violence, 
‘he  was  bit  by  a  serpent  in  the  grass,  and 
lied  of  the  wound.  Orpheus  was  so  discon¬ 
solate  that  he  ventured  to  go  to  hell,  where, 
>y  the  melody  of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from 
*luto  the  restoration  of  his  wife  to  life,  pro- 
ided  he  did  not  look  behind  before  he  came 
•ipon  earth.  He  violated  the  conditions,  as 
•is  eagerness  to  see  his  .wife  rendered  him  for¬ 
getful.  He  looked  behind,  and  Eurydice  was 
or  ever  taken  from  him.  [vid.  Orpheus.] 
*trg.  G.  4,  v.  457.  8cc. — Pans.  9,  c.  30— 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  30,  &c. 

EurymEdon,  [a  river  of  Pamphylia  in 
\sia  Minor,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Tau- 
2us,  and  after  passing  the  city  of  Aspendus, 
filling  into  the  Mediterranean  below  that 
Mace-  It  is  now  the  Zacuth. ]  Near  it  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  un- 
er  Cimon,  B.  C.  470.  Lh>.  53,  c.  41,  1.  37 
.  23. 

1  Eurynomus,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell. 
:’aus.  10,  c.  28. 

[Ecryphon,  a  Cnidian  physician,  a  con- 
emporary  of  Hippocrates,  but  probably  old- 
r  in  years  since  he  is  deemed  the  author  of 
he  Cnidian  aphorisms  which  are  quoted  by 
lippocrates.  These  two  physicians  are  said 
y  Soranus  to  have  met  in  consultation  in  the 
resence  of  king  Perdiccas.] 

Eurypon,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous, 
lis  reign  was  so  glorious  that  his  descend¬ 
ants  were  called  Euryf ion  tides.  Palin.  3,  c.  7. 

EurysthEnes,  a  son  ot  Aristodemus,  who 
;ved  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin 
brother  Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the 
•partan  throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of 
he  two  was  born  first,  the  mother,  who  wish- 
d  to  see  both  her  sons  raised  on  the  throne, 
efused  to  declare  it.  and  they  were  both  ap¬ 
pointed  kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  ora 
le  of  Delphi,  B.  C.  1102.  After  the  death  of 
he  two  brothers,  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
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knew  not  to  what  family  the  right  of  seniori¬ 
ty  and  succession  belonged,  permitted  two 
kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  family. 
The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  were  called 
Eurysthenidx  ;  and  those  of  Procles,  Procli- 
dte.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  same  family  to 
ascend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sometimes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyran¬ 
ny.  Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis  who 
succeeded  him.  His  descendants  were  called 
Agida.  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta 
31  kings  of  the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  and 
only  24  of  the  Proclid®.  The  former  were 
the  more  illustrious.  Herodot.  4,  c.  147,  1.  6, 
c.  52. — Pans.  3,  c.  1. — C.  JVefi,  in  Ages. 

EurysthenIda.  vid.  Erysthenes. 

Eurystheus,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mvce- 
n®,  son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pelops.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by 
two  months,  that  he  might  come  into  the 
world  before  Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena, 
as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  or¬ 
der  of  Jupiter  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of 
the  other,  [yid.  Alcmena.]  This  natural 
right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eurystheus, 
who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules,  and 
who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation,  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  un¬ 
common  enterprises  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Hercules  in  atchieving  those  perilous 
labours  alarmed  Eurystheus  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree,  and  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen 
vessel,  where  he  might  secure  himself  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  of  danger.  After  the  death 
of  Hercules,  Eurystheus  renewed  his  cruelties 
against  his  children,  and  made  war  against 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia  because  he  had  given 
them  support,  and  treated  them  with  hospi¬ 
tality.  He  was  killed  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  by  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hercules.  His 
head  was  sent  to  Alcmena  the  mother  of  Her¬ 
cules,  who  mindful  of  the  cruelties  which  her 
son  had  suffered,  insulted  it  and  tore  out  the 
eyes  with  the  most  inveterate  fury.  Eurys¬ 
theus  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos 
by  Atreus  his  nephew.  Hygin.  fab.  30  and 
32. — Afiollod.  2,  c.  4,  8cc. — Fans.  c.  33, 1. 

,  c.  6. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  6. —  Virg.  JEn.  8, 
v.  292. 

EurythIom  and  Eurytion,  a  centaur 
whose  insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  Lapithx  and  Cen¬ 
taurs,  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met. 
12. — Pans.  5,  c.  10. — Hesiod  Theog. 

Eurytis,  ( idos J  a  patronymic  of  Iole 
daughter  of  Eurytus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  11. 

Eurytus,  a  king  of  CEchalia,  father  to  Iole. 
He  offered  his  daughter  to  him  who  shot  a 
bow  better  than  himself.  Hercules  conquer¬ 
ed  him,  and  put  him  to  death  because  he  re¬ 
fused  him  his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his 
victory.  Afiollod  2,  c.  4  and  7. 

Eusebia,  an  empress,  wife  to  Constantius, 
&c.  She  died  A.  D.  360,  highly  and  deserv¬ 
edly  lamented. 

Eusebius,  [surnamed  Pamphvlus.wasborn 
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at  Caesarea  in  Palestine  of  which  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  bishop.  After  having  been  ordained 
presbyter,  he  set  up  a  school  in  his  native 
city,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Pamphylus  a  learned  presbyter,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  afforded  him  much  aid  in 
his  studies.  After  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend, 
he  removed  to  Tyre  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
where  he  himself  was  imprisoned.  On  his 
return  from  Egypt  he  succeeded  Agapius  in 
the  see  of  Casarea.  At  the  famous  council 
of  Nice  in  325,  he  was  placed  by  command  of 
Constantine  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne, 
and  opened  the  meeting  by  a  panegyrical  ad¬ 
dress.]  He  was  concerned  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  Arius  and  Athanasius,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  writings,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Constantine,  Chronicon,  [of  which  only  a  La¬ 
tin  version  by  Jerome  has  been  preserved,] 
Evangelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  roost  of  which  are  now  lost.  The 
best  edition  of  his  Praiparatio  and  Demonstra- 
tio  Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus,  2  vols.  folio ; 
Rothomagi,  1628  ;  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  by  Reading,  folio  Cantab.  1720. 

Eustathius,  [archbishop ofThessalonica, 
flourished  in  the  12th  century  under  the  em¬ 
perors  Manuel,  Alexius,  and  Andronicus 
Comnenus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  great 
learning  as  a  grammarian  and  critic,  and  is 
especially  known  as  a  commentator  on  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  Dionysius  the  geographer.  His  an¬ 
notations  on  the  former  are  copious,  and 
abound  with  historical  and  philological  des¬ 
criptions.]  The  best  edition  of  this  very 
valuable  author,  is  that  published  at  Basil,  3 
vols.  folio,  1560.  It  is  to  be  lamented  the  de¬ 
sign  of  Alexander  Politus,  begun  at  Florence 
in  1735,  and  published  in  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Iliad,  is  not  executed,  as  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  excellent  commentaries  is 
among  the  desiderata  of  the  present  day. 
[The  commentaries  on  Dionysius  were  first 
printed  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1547.  They 
are  usually  appended  to  the  work  of  the  geo¬ 
grapher.] - A  man  who  wrote  a  foolish  ro¬ 

mance  in  Greek,  entitled  de  Jsmenice  and  Is- 
menes  amoribus,  edited  by  Gaulminus,  8vo. 
Paris,  1617. 

Euterpe,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne-  [The  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  fv  bene ,  and  re^rai  delecto.~\  She 
presided  over  music,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
the  inventress  of  the  flute  and  of  all  wind-in¬ 
struments.  She  is  represented  as  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  a  flute  in  her  hands. 
Some  mythologists  attributed  to  her  the  in¬ 
vention  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  production  of  Melpomene,  uid  Mu¬ 
st. 

Euthtcrxtes,  a  sculptor  of  Sicy on,  son  of 
Lysipnus.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the 
proportions  of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercu¬ 
les  and  Alexander  were  in  general  esteem, 
and  particularly  that  of  Medea,  which  was 
carried  on  a  chariot  by  four  horses.  Plin.  34, 
c.  8. 
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Eutropius,  [a  Latin  Historian  of  the  4th 
century.  He  bore  arms  under  Julian  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  is 
thought  to  have  risen  to  Senatorian  rank. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  only 
one  remaining  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  History  in  ten  books,  from  the  founding 
of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vale- 
us.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tzscuchke, 

Lips.  1797,  8vo. - An  eunuch  and  minister 

of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  who  rose  by  base 
and  infamous  practices  from  the  vilest  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  pitch  of  opulence  and  pow¬ 
er.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Asia,  was 
made  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  in  the  year 
395,  and  after  the  fall  of  Rumnus,  succeeded 
that  minister  in  the  confidence  of  his  master, 
and  rose  to  unlimited  authority.  Fie  even 
was  created  consul,  a  disgrace  to  Rome  never 
before  equalled.  An  insult  offered  to  the  em¬ 
press  was  the  cause  of  his  overthrow  ;  and  he 
was  sent  into  perpetual  exile  to  Cyprus.  He 
was  soon  afterwards,  however,  brought  back 
on  another  charge  ;  and  after  being  condemn¬ 
ed,  was  beheaded  in  the  year  399. J 
Euxinus  Pontus,  [or  Black  Sea,  an  in¬ 
land  sea,  situate  partly  in  Europe  and  partly 
in  Asia,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  originally  denominated  Ai-wa  or  inhos¬ 
pitable,  on  account  of  the  barbarity  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  its  coasts;  but  when  they  became 
civilized  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
who  traded  thither,  and  Grecian  colonies 
were  planted  among  them.it  changed  its  name 
to  Eu^ivcf  or  hospitable.  The  modern  name 
of  this  sea  is  derived  by  some  from  its  black 
rocks,  by  others  from  its  dangerous  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  while  a  third  class  deduce  it  from  the 
dark  thick  fogs  with  which  its  surface  is  fre¬ 
quently  covered.  The  Euxine  is  932  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  on  an  average,  320 
broad,  containing  about  300,000  square  miles, 
The  chief  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  are  the  Is- 
ter,  the  Tyras,  and  the  Borysthenes.  Some 
geographers  make  the  Palus  Mseotis  a  part 
of  the  Euxine;  more  commonly,  however,  it 
is  considered  as  a  distinct  sea.]  Ovid.  Trist.  3, 
el.  13,  1.  4,  el.  4,  v.  54. — Strab.  2,  &c. — Mela, 
1,  c.  J. — Plin.  3. — Herodot.  4,  c.  85. 

Exagonus,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  in 
Cyprus  who  came  to  Rome,  and  talked  so 
much  of  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents.  See. 
that  the  consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  vessel  full  of  serpents.  These  venom¬ 
ous  creatures,  so  far  from  hurting  him,  ca¬ 
ressed  him,  and  harmlessly  licked  him  with 
their  tongues.  Plin.  28,  c.  3. 

[Exampaujs,  a  fountain,  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  flows  into  the  Hypanis,  where 
this  river  is  four  days’  journey  from  the  sea, 
and  renders  its  waters  bitter,  which  before 
were  sweet.  Herodotus  places  this  fountain 
in  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scythians, 
and  of  the  Alazones.  It  takes,  he  adds,  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  springs,  which  in 
the  Scythian  tongue,  is  Exampseus,  corres¬ 
ponding  in  Greek,  to  iegou  cA/  or  the  sacred 
ways.  Herod.  4,  c.  52.1 


Fabaria,  festivals  at  Rome  [on  the  Ca- 
ends  of  June,]  in  honour  of  Carna  wife  of  Ja¬ 
ms,  when  beans  (fabce ,J  [being  then  first 
ipe,]  were  presented  as  an  oblation. 

FabXris,  now  Farfa,  a  river  of  Italy,  in 
:he  territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also 
Farfarus.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  334. —  Virg.  JEn. 
v.  715. 

Fabia  lex,  de  ambitu,  was  to  circum- 
cribe  the  number  of  Sectatores  or  attendants 
vhich  were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvass- 
ig  for  some  high  office.  It  was  proposed, 
iut  did  not  pass.  [The  Sectatores  who 
lways  attended  candidates,  were  distinguish- 
d  from  the  Salutatorcs,  who  only  waited  on 
hem  at  their  houses  in  the  morning,  and  then 
vent  away ;  and  from  the  Deductores,  who 
vent  down  with  them  to  the  Forum,  and 

Dampus  Martius. - There  was  another 

aw  of  the  same  name,  enacted  against  kid- 
lapping,  or  stealing  away  and  retaining  free- 
nen  or  Slaves.  The  punishment  of  this  of- 
;nce,  at  first  was  a  fine,  but  afterwards  to  be 
?nt  to  the  mines  ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a 
•ee-born  citizen,  death.] 

Fabii,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at 
ome,  who  derived  their  name  from  faba,  ? 
can,  because  some  of  their  ancestors  culti- 
ated  this  pulse-  They  were  said  to  be  des¬ 
cended  from  Fabius,  a  supposed  son  of  Her¬ 
bies  by  an  Italian  nymph;  and  they  were 
ice  so  numerous  that  they  took  upon  thena- 
’lves  to  wage  war  with  the  Veientes.  They 
ime  to  a  general  engagement  near  the  Cre- 
iera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consisting  of 
)6  men,  were  totally  slain,  B.  C.  477.  There 
fly  remained  one,  whose  tender  age  detain- 
1  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arose  the  no- 
e  Fabii  in  the  following  ages.  The  family 
as  divided  into  six  different  branches,  the 
mbusti,  the  Maximi,  the  Vibulani ,  the  Bute- 
ws,  the  Dorsones,  and  the  Pictores,  thr 
ree  first  of  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
Roman  history,  but  the  others  seldom.  Di- 
'.ys.  9,  c.  5. — Liv.  2,  c.  46,  &c — Flor.  1.  c. 
—Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  235. —  Virg.  JEn .  6,  v. 

Fabius,  Maximis  Rullianus,  was  the  first 
the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  surname  of 
laximus ,  for  lessening  the  power  of  the 
ipulace  at  elections.  He  was  master  of 
>rse,  and  his  victories  over  the  Samnites  in 
at  capacity,  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  because 
engaged  the  enemy  without  the  command 
the  dictator.  He  was  five  times  consul, 
'ice  dictator,  and  once  censor.  He  triumph- 
over  seven  different  nations  in  the  neigh- 
urhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered  himself  il- 

strious  by  his  patriotism. - Rusticus,  an 

storian  in  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero, 
e  was  intimate  with  Seneca,  and  the  enco- 
iums  which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style, 
ak.es  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  composi- 
ins. - Marcellinus,  a  historian  in  the  se¬ 

nd  century. — —A  Roman  lawyer, ♦whom 
’or at.  1.  Sat.  2,  v.  134,  ridicules  as  having 


been  caught  in  adultery. - Q.  Maximus,  a 

celebrated  Roman,  first  surnamed  Verruco¬ 
sus  from  a  wart  on  his  lip,  andJgnicula,  from 
his  inoffensive  manners.  From  a  dull  and 
unpromising  childhood,  he  burst  into  deeds 
of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  In  his  first  consulship,  he  obtained  a 
victory  over  Liguria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  occasioned  his  election  to  the 
dictatorship.  In  this  important  office  he  be¬ 
gan  to  oppose  Annibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in 
the  open  field  like  his  predecessors,  but  he 
continually  harassed  his  army  by  counter¬ 
marches  and  ambuscades,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  surname  of  Cunctator  or  delayer. 
Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  some,  and  Fa¬ 
bius  was  even  accused  of  cowardice.  He, 
however,  still  pursued  the  same  measures 
which  prudence  and  reflection  seemed  to  dic¬ 
tate  as  most  salutary  to  Rome,  and  he  pa¬ 
tiently  bore  to  see  his  master  of  horse  raised 
to  share  the  dictatorial  dignity  with  himself, 
by  means  of  his  enemies  at  home.  When 
he  had  laid  down  his  office  of  dictator,  his 
successors  for  a  while  followed  his  plan  ;  but 
the  rashness  of  Varro,  and  his  contempt  for 
the  operations  of  Fabius,  occasioned  the  fatal 
oattle  of  Canute.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Can¬ 
nae,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Carthaginian 
enemy  observed  that  Fabius  was  the  Annibal 
of  Rome.  When  he  had  made  an  agreement 
with  Annibal  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives, 
which  was  totally  disapproved  by  the  Roman 
senate,  he  sold  all  his  estates  to  pay  the  money, 
rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy. 
The  bold  proposal  of  young  Scipio  to  go  and 
any  the  war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  Fabius  as  chimerical  and  danger¬ 
ous.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio,  and 
the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  measures  which 
ne  treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with  in¬ 
dignation.  He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his 
age,  after  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and 
twice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  so  sensible  of  his  great  merit  and 
services,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.  Plus,  in 

vita. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — I.iv. — Polyb - His  son 

bore  the  same  name,  and  shewed  himself 
worthy  of  his  noble  father’s  virtues.  During 
his  consulship  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
father  on  horseback  in  the  camp :  the  son  or¬ 
dered  the  father  to  dismount,  and  the  old  man 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  son  and  say¬ 
ing,  1  wished  to  know  whether  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  consul.  He  died'  before  his 
father,  and  the  Cunctator,  with  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  a  philosopher,  delivered  a  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son.  Plut.  in 

Fabio - Pictor,  the  first  Roman  who  wrote 

an  historical  account  of  his  country,  from  the 
age  of  Romulus  to  the  year  of  Rome  536. 
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lie  flourished  B.  C.  225.  The  work  which 
is  now  extant,  and  which  is  attributed  to  him, 

is  a  spurious  composition. - A  loquacious 

person  mentioned  by  Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  14. 
—  -A  Roman  consul,  surnamed  Ambustus, 

because  he  was  struck  with  lightning. - Fa- 

bricianus,  a  Roman,  assassinated  by  his  wife 
Fabia,  that  she  might  more  freely  enjoy 
company  of  a  favourite  youth.  His  son 
saved  from  his  mother’s  cruelties,  and  when 
he  became  of  age,  he  avenged  his  father’s 
death  by  murdering  his  mother  and  her  adul¬ 
terer.  The  senate  took  cognisance  of  the 
action,  and  patronized  the  parricide.  Pint. 

in  Parall - A  Roman  surnamed  Allobro- 

gictis,  from  his  victory  over  the  Allobroges, 
&c.  Flor.  2,  c.  17. 

Fabricius,  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defaming  the  senators.  His  works  were  burnt 
by  order  of  Nero. - Caius  Luscinus,  a  cele¬ 

brated  Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship  ob¬ 
tained  several  victories  over  the  Samuites  and 
Lucanians,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
The  riches  which  were  acquired  in  those  bat¬ 
tles  were  immense ;  the  soldiers  were  liberal¬ 
ly  rewarded  by  the  consul,  and  the  treasury 
■was  enriched  with  400  talents.  Two  years 
after,  Fabricius  went  as  ambassador  to  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  presents, 
and  heard  with  indignation  the  offers  which 
might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  less 
virtuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occasion  to 
admire  the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius ;  but  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  when  he  saw  him  make  a  discovery  of 
the  perfidious  offer  of  his  physician,  who 
pledged  himself  to  the  Roman  general  for  a 
■sum  of  money  to  poison  his  royal  master.  To 
this  greatness  of  soul  were  added  the  most 
consummate  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners  Fa¬ 
bricius  never  used  rich  plate  at  his  table :  a 
small  salt-cellar,  whose  feet  were  of  horn,  was 
the  only  silver  vessel  which  appeared  in  his 
house.  This  contempt  of  luxury  and  useless 
ornaments  Fabricius  wished  to  inspire  among 
the  people ;  and  during  his  censorship  he  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  senate  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictator,  be¬ 
cause  he  kept  in  his  house  more  than  ten 
pounds  weight  of  silver  plate-  Such  were  the 
manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  who 
observed,  that  he  wished  rather  to  command 
those  that  had  money  than  possess  it  himself. 
He  lived  and  died  in  the  greatest  poverty.  His 
body  was  buried  at  the  public  charge,  and  the 
Roman  people  were  obliged  to  give  a  dowry 
to  his  two  daughters,  when  they  had  arrived 
to  marriageable  years.  Fat.  Max.  2,  c.  9,  1. 
4,  c.  4- — Flor.  1,  c.  18. — Cic.  3,  de  Offic. — 

Pint,  in  Pyrrh. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  844. - A 

bridge  at  Rome,  built  by  the  consul  Fabricius 
over  the  Tiber.  Horat.  2.  Ser.  3,  v.  36. 

F/esOla:,  [now  Fiesoli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Etfuria,  north-east  of  Etruria,  whence  it  is 
eaid  the  Augurs  passed  to  Rome.  Catiline 
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made  it  a  place  of  arms.  The  Goths,  whei 
they  entered  Italy  under  the  consulate  of  Sti 
lico  and  Aurelian,  A.  D.  400,  were  defeatei 
in  its  vicinity.]  Cic.  Mur.  24. — Ital.  3,  \ 
4 78.— Sallust.  Cat.  2  7. 

Falcidia  lex,  enacted  by  the  tribun 
Falcidius,  A.  U.  C.  713,  [that  the  testato 
:  should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  for 
.  tune  to  the  person  whom  he  named  his  her. 

Faleria,  a  town  of  Picenum,  now  Falle 
ronu,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  calle 
Falerienses.  Plin.  3,  c.  13. 

FalerII,  (or  ium)  now  Falari.  a  town  c 
Etruria,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  callei 
Falisci.  The  Romans  borrowed  someoi  thei 
laws  from  Falerii.  The  place  was  famous  fo 
its  pastures,  and  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  sausage 
vid.  Falisci.  Martial.  4,  ep.  46. — Liv.  10,  c 
12andl6. —  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  84- — Pont.  4,  e 
8,  v.  41. — Cato  R.  R.  4  and  14. — Servius  i. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  695 — Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Falernus,  a  fertile  plain  of  Campank 
famous  for  its  wine,  which  the  Roman  poet 
have  greatly  celebrated.  [The  Falernia: 
vineyards  were  about  Cales,  near  Teanum. 
Liv.  22,  c.  14. — Martial.  12,  ep.  57. —  Virg.  C 
2,  v.  96. — Horat.  1,  od.  20,  v.  10.  2  Sat.  4,  v 
15. — Strab.  5. — Flor.  1,  c.  15. 

Falisci,  a  people  of  Etruria.  When  the; 
were  besieged  by  Camillus,  a  schoolmaste: 
went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his  pu 
pils,  and  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  th 
Roman  enemy,  that  by  such  a  possession  h 
might  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender 
Camillus  heard  the  proposal  with  indignation 
and  ordered  the  man  to  be  stripped  nakei 
and  whipped  back  to  the  town  by  those  whon 
his  perfidy  wished  to  betray.  This  instanci 
of  generosity  operated  upon  the  people  si 
powerfully  that  they  surrendered  to  the  Rc 
mans.  Plut.  in  Camil. 

Faliscus  Gratius.  vid.  Gratius. 

Fama,  (fame)  was  worshipped  by  the  an 
dents  as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally  re 
presented  blowing  a  trumpet,  &c.  Stat.  5 
Theb.  427. 

Fannia  lex,  de  Sumfitibus,  [enacted  A 
U.  588.  It  limited  the  expenses  of  one  da 
at  festivals  to  100  asses,  whence  the  law  i 
called  by  Lucilius,  Centussis ;  on  ten  othe 
days  every  month,  to  30,  and  on  all  othei 
days  to  10  asses :  also  that  no  other  fowl 
should  be  served  up,  except  one  hen,  and  thal 
not  fattened  for  the  purpose.] 

Fannii,  two  orators  of  whom  Ciceit 
speaks  in  Brut. 

Fannius,  an  inferior  poet  ridiculed  by  Hoj 
race  because  his  poems  and  picture  were  con 
secrated  in  the  library  of  Apollo,  on  mour 
Palatine  at  Rome,  as  it  was  then  usual  fo 
such  as  possessed  merit.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v 

21. - Caius,  an  author  in  Trajan’s  reign 

whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of  Nero  is 
greatly  regretted. 

F'arfArus,  [now  the  Farfa,  a  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into  tht  Tibei 
above  Capena.  It  is  called  also  the  Farba| 
ns.]  Ovid,  Met .  14,  v.  330. 
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:  Fauna,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pious,  and  originally  called  Marica, 
Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the 
/iame  of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futu¬ 
rity  that  of  Falua  and  Fatidica.  It  is  said 
/hat  she  never  saw  a  man  after  her  marriage 
fivith  Faunus,  and  that  her  uncommon  chastity 
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then  purified  (, februati )  from  the  sins  of  the 
whole  year.] 

FeciAles,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome, 
employed  in  declaring  war  and  making  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  in¬ 
jured,  one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  em¬ 
powered  to  demand  redress,  and  after  the  al- 


iiccasioned  her  being  ranked  among  the  godsllowance  of  33  days  to  consider  the  matter, 
ifter  death.  She  is  the  same,  according  tojwar  was  declared  if  submissions  were  not 
jome,  as  Bona  Mater.  Some  mythologistsj  made,  and  the  Fecialis  hurled  a  bloody  spear 
tccuse  her  of  drunkenness,  and  say  that  she  into  the  territories  of  the  enemy  in  proof  of 
axpired  under  the  blows  of  her  husband,  for, intended  hostilities.  [Afterwards,  when  the 


|i  __  __  _ ,  _ _ _ 

JEn.  7,  v.jempire  was  enlarged  "and  wars  were  carried 
on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was 
performed  in  a  certain  field  near  the  city, 
which  was  called  Ager  hostilis.  Thus,  Au¬ 
gustus  declared  war,  professedly  against  Cleo¬ 
patra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony.  So  also 
Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  war 


jin  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Vbs 
47,  &c. —  Varro. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. 

Faunalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Faunus. 

:  Fauni,  certain  deities  of  the  country,  re- 
iresentecl  as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of 
joats,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human.  They 
[Vere  called  satyrs  by  the  Greeks.  The  pea-  against  the  Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from 
ants  offered  them  a  lamb  ora  kid  with  great; the  temple  of  Bellona  into  the  ager  hostilis.] 
r  '  "  'n  J  n,T-‘  *  '  Felix,  M.  Antonius,  a  freed  man  of 

Claudius  Csesar,  made  governor  of  Judxa, 


solemnity.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  10. —  Ovid.  Met.  6, 
392. 


js  Faunus,  a  son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  havejSamaria,  and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Sue 
.  eigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.  C.  His'tonius  the  husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  mar 


3>ravery  as  well  as  wisdom  have  given  rise  tojried  the  two  Drusillso,  one  grand- daughter  of 
rhe  tradition  that  he  was  son  of  Mars.  HejAntony  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jew- 


•aised  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  call 
3-d  by  the  Latins  Lupercus,  at  the  foot  of  the 
palatine  hill,  and  he  exercised  hospitality  to¬ 
wards  strangers  with  a  liberal  hand.  ’  His 
great  popularity,  and  his  fondness  for  agricul- 
[ure,  made  his  subjects  revere  him  as  one  of 
heir  country  deities  after  death.  He  was  re¬ 
presented  with  all  the  equipage  of  the  satyrs, 
jind  was  consulted  to  give  oracles.  JDionys. 
it,  c.  7.— Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  v.  47, 1.  8,  v.  314, 1.  10, 
y.  55. — Horat.  1,  od.  17. 

;  FavorInus,  [ a  celebrated  Platonic  philo¬ 
sopher  who  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was  born  at  Arelate 
n  Gaul,  and  studied  under  Dio  Chrysostom. 
Fie  was  himself  profoundly  skilled  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  wrote  numerous  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  taught  with  much  reputation  at 
Rome  and  at  Athens.] 

\  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  &c.  Horat 

Sat.  2,  v.  64. - The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Constantine,  disgraced  for  her  cruelties  and 
>vices. 

ii  _  Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
nius,  famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her 
daughter,  of  the  same  name,  blessed  with 
beauty,  liveliness,  and  wit,  became  the  most 
abandoned  of  her  sex.  She  married  M.  Au¬ 
relius. 

i!  FaustOlus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  ex¬ 
pose  Romulus  and  Remus.  lie  privately- 
brought  them  up  at  Rome.  Liv.  1,‘c.  4.— 
, Justin.  43,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Rom 

[Feb  ru  alia,  a  feast  at  Rome  of  purification 
and  atonement,  in  the  month  of  February  :  it 
continued  for  12  days.  The  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  together  with  January,  was  added 


1  ish  princess,  sister  of  Agrippa.  The  name  of 
his  third  wife  is  unknown.  Suet-  in  Cl.  18.— 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  14. 

Feltria,  a  town  of  Italy  at  the  north  of 
Venice,  [now  Feltri.~] 

Feralia,  [a  festival  at  Rome  to  the  Dii 
Manes,  on  the  1st  of  February,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ovid,  on  the  17th.  Festus  derives  the 
word  from  fero,  on  account  of  a  repast  car¬ 
ried  to  the  sepulchres  of  relations  and  friends, 
on  that  occasion,  or  from  ferro,  on  account  of 
the  victims  sacrificed.  Vossius  observes  that 
the  Romans  termed  death  /era,  cruel,  and 
that  the  word  feralia  might  arise  thence.]  It 
continued  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  shut.  It  was  uni¬ 
versally  believed  that  the  manes  of  their  de¬ 
parted  friends  came  and  hovered  over  their 
graves,  and  feasted  upon  the  provisions  that 
the  hand  of  piety  and  affection  had  procured 
for  them.  Their  punishment  in  the  infernal 
regions  was  also  suspended,  and  during  that 
time  they  enjoyed  rest  and  liberty. 

FerentInum,  a  town  of  the  Hernici, 
[south-east  of  Anagina.]  Sil.  8,  v.  394.; — 
Liv.  1,  c.  50, 1.  9,  c.  43  and  44. 

Ferentuji,  or  Forentum,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  [south-east  of  Yenusia,]  now  Forai- 
za.  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15. — Liv.  9,  c.  16  and 
20.  „ 

FErLtrius,  [an  appellation  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Romans,  so  called  from  th e.  fere- 
truin,  a  frame  supporting  th&sfiolia  o/iima,  de¬ 
dicated  to  Jupiter  by  Romulus  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Caminenses,  and  death  of  their 
by  Nurna  to  the  -0  months  constituting  the  king.  This  derivation, however,  is  opposed  by 


year  of  Romulus,  derived  its  name  from  this 
general  expiatory  festival,  the  people  being 


some,  who  think  it  better  to  derive  the  term 
from  the  Latin  /hire,  to  smite.  This  is  the 
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^pinion  of  PUitarch,  who  adds  that  Romulus 
had  prayed  to  Jupiter  that  he  might  have 
power  to  smite  his  adversary  and  kill  him. 
Dacier,  however,  thinks  that  the  verb  ferire 
was  not.  used  at  so  early  a  period  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  If  this  were  so,  the  name  might  have 
come  from  fare,  to  carry,  because  Romulus 
had  himself  carried  the  spoils  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  or  still  more  probably  from  the 
Greek  gov,  which  Livy  calls  in  Latin  fer- 
culum,  the  same  as  feretrum.]  He  had  a  tern  - 
pie  at  Rome,  built  by  Romulus,  where  [the 
spoils  first  mentioned  were  carried,  vid. 
SpoliaOpima.]  Liv.  1,  c.  10. — Plut.  in  Rom. 
• — C.  JYep.  in  Att.  20. 

Ferine  Latinje,  or  Latin  holidays  institut¬ 
ed  by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal 
magistrates  of  4 7  towns  in  Latium  usually  as 
sembled  on  [Alban  mount,]  near  Rome,  where 
they  altogether  with  the  Roman  magistrates 
offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which 
they  carried  home  some  part  after  the  immo¬ 
lation,  after  they  had  sworn  mutual  friendship 
and  alliance.  It  continued  but  one  day  ori¬ 
ginally,  but  in  process  of  time  four  days  were 
dedicated  to  its  celebration.  Diomjs.  Hal.  4, 
c.  49. —  Cic.  lip..  6. — Liv.  21,  See.  The  feriae 
among  the  Romans  were  certain  days  set 
apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during  that 
time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  work. 
They  were  either  public  or  private.  The 
public  were  of  four  different  kinds.  The  fe¬ 
rn  x  stativicz  were  certain  immoveable  days  al¬ 
ways  marked  in  the  calendar,  and  observed 
by  the  whole  city  with  much  festivity  and 
public  rejoicing.  The  fence  conceptivce  were 
moveable  feasts,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the 
celebration  was  always  previously  fixed  by 
the  magistrates  or  priests.  Among  these 
were  the  fericz  Latince .  which  were  first  es¬ 
tablished  by  Tarquin,  and  observed  by  the 
Consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for  the 
provinces;  the  Compitalia,  Re.  The  fence 
Imperative  were  appointed  only  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  consul,  dictator,  or  prsetor,  as  a 
public  rejoicing  for  some  important  victory 
gained  over  the  enemy  of  Rome.  The  feriae 
JVundince  were  regular  days,  in  which  the 
people  of  the  country  and  neighbouring  towns 
assembled  together  and  exposed  their  respec¬ 
tive  commodities  to  sale.  They  were  called 
Nundinse  because  kept  every  ninth  day.  The 
feriae  private  were  observed  only  in  families, 
in  commemoration  of  birth-days,  marriages, 
funerals,  and  the  like.  The  days  on  which 
the  ferix  were  observed  were  called  by  the 
Romans  festi  dies,  because  dedicated  to  mirth, 
relaxation,  and  festivity.  [The  term  ferice,  is 
derived,  according  to  some,  from  the  Greek 
(* dies  sacri,  holy  days.] 

FerOnIa,  [according  to  Servius,  the  pa¬ 
troness  of  the  enfranchised  slaves,  to  whom 
were  presented  many  offerings ;  this  goddess 
being  held  in  high  veneration  through  all 
Italy.  The  name  was  derived  either  from 
fiero,  to  bring  relief,  or  from  the  town  Feronia, 
near  Mount  Soracte.  Servius  supposes  her 
to  be  the  same  with  the  virgin  Juno,  and  his 
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supposition  is  countenanced  by  an  ancient  in¬ 
scription,  quoted  by  Fabretti,  and  expressed 
in  these  terms,  “  Junoni  Feron.”  The  Ro¬ 
mans  appropriated  to  this  goddess  the  care  of 
woods  and  orchards.]  She  had  a  temple 
near  mount  Soracte.  It  was  usual  to  make  a 
yearly  sacrifice  to  her,  and  to  wash  the  face 
and  hands  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  foun¬ 
tain,  which  flowed  near  her  temple.  It  is 
said  that  those  who  were  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  this  goddess  could  walk  barefooted  over 
burning  coals  without  receiving  any  injury 
from  the  flames.  The  goddess  had  a  temple 
and  a  grove  about  three  miles  from  Anxur, 
and  also  another  in  the  district  of  Capena. 
Liv.  33,  c.  26. —  Vhg.  JEn.  7,  v.  697  and  800 
—  Vatro.de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — Ital.  13. — Strab . 

5.  — Horat.  1.  Sat.  5,  v.  24. 

Fescennia,  (jorum  or  ium,)  a  town  of 
Etruria,  [near  Falerii,]  now  Galese,  where 
the  Fescennine  verses  wei'e  first  invented. 
These,  verses,  the  name  of  which  conveys  an 
idea  of  vulgar  obscenity,  were  a  sort  of  rustic 
dialogue  spoken  extempore,  in  which  the  ac¬ 
tors  exposed  before  their  audience  the  failings 
and  vices  of  their  adversaries,  and  by  a  sati¬ 
rical  humour  and  merriment  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company.  They 
were  often  repeated  at  nuptials,  and  many 
lascivious  expressions  were  used  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  diversion,  as  also  at  harvest-home,  when 
gestures  were  made  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
the  unpolished  verses  that  were  used.  They 
were  proscribed  by  Augustus  as  of  immoral 
tendency.  Pi  in.  3,  c.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
695. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  145. 

Fesul^e,  [ vid .  Fajsulx.] 

Festus,  [Pompeius,  a  well  known  gram¬ 
marian,  but  of  what  particular  age  has  never 
been  ascertained.  He  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  Verrius  Flaccus,  Dc  Verborum  significa¬ 
tions.  Scaliger  pronounces  this  one  of  the 
most  useful  books  connected  with  the  Latin 
Language.  It  has  passed  through  many  edi¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  best  is  that  by  Dacier  in 
Usum  Delp/iini.  Paris.  1681.  -i  to.] 

FibrEnus,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Liris  through  Cicero’s  farm  at  Arpinum.  Sil. 
8,  v.  400. — Cic.  Leg.  2,  c.  1. 

Ficulea  or  Ficulnea,  a  town  of  Latium 
beyond  mount  Sacer  at  the  north  of  Rome. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that ' 
led  to  the  town  was  called  Ficulnensis ,  after¬ 
wards  JVonientana  Via.  Cic.  12.  Att.  34. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  38, 1.  3,  c.  52. 

FidEna,  [a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Tiber,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  lying  north  of 
Rome,  and  south-east  of  Veii.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  by  an  Alban  colony,  and  was  finally  reduc  ¬ 
ed  under  the  Roman  power,  A.  U.  C.  327,  by 
the  dictator,  Mamercus  fEmilius.]  Virg.  sEn. 

6,  v.  773- — Juv.  1,  v,  44. — Liv.  1,  c.  14,  15 
and  27,  1.  2,  c.  9, 1-  4,  c.  17  and  21. 

Fides,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and 
honesty,  worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Numa 
was  the  first  who  paid  her  divine  honours. 

Fidius  Dius,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  generally  swore-  He  was  also  called 
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Sancus  or  Sanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was]  tie  near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  ar» 
solemnly  addressed  in  prayers  the  5th  of  June,  tifice  of  Annibal.  He  was  killed  in  the  eu= 
which  was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service.  Jgagement,  with  an  immense  number  of  Ro- 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  [The  ex-  mans,  B.  C.217.  The  conqueror  wished  to 
pression  che  dins  fidius,  which  so  frequently  give  a  burial  to  his  body,  but  it  was  not  found 
occurs  in  the  Roman  classics,  has  been  vari-lin  the  heaps  of  slain.  While  tribune  of  the 
ously  explained.  Festus'  makes  dius  fidius  to  people,  he  proposed  an  Agrarian  law  against 
be  for  Aw  filius,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Her-  ,the  advice  of  his  friends,  of  the  senate,  and  of 

cules  ;  he  citesat  the  same  time  other  opinions,  his  own  father.  Cic.  de  Inv  2,  c.  17. _ Liv. 

as  that  is  the  same  with  swearing  per  cliviji-  22,  c.  3,  kc.—Polyb.—Flor.  2,  c.  6. _ Val., 

dem  or  per  diurni  temporis,  (i.  e.  diei  fidem]  Max.  i,  c..  6. 

It  is  simplest,  however,  to  make  the  phrasef  T.  Q.  Flaminius  or  FlaminInus,  a 
equivalent  to  Deus  fidei.]  vid.  Cort.  ad  Sail,  celebrated  Roman,  raised  to  the  consulship, 
B  C.  35.]  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  213. —  Varro  dc  A.  U.  C.  556.  He  was  trained  in  the  art  of 
L-  L.  5,  c.  10. — Dionys.  Hal.  2  and  9.  ,  war  against  Annibal,  and  he  shewed  himself 

Firmum,  now  Ftrmo,  a  town  of  Picenum  capable  in  every  respect  to  discharge  with  ho- 
[below  Ancona,  situate  near  the  Coast.  In  nour  the  great  office  with  which  he  was  in- 
the  course  ol  the  second  Punic  war,  it  sentTrusted.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
succours  to  the  Romans  against  Hannibal,  man  troops  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
It  is  now  Fermo.  Its  port  was  Castrum  and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncommon 
Fermanum,  now  Porto  Fermano.~\  Cic.  8,  success.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared 
Att.  12 — Plin.  7,  c.  8. —  Velleius ,  1,  c.  14.  Themselves  his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  to- 
M.  Firmius,  a  powerful  native  of  Seleu  -  tally  defeated  Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus, 
cia,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  and  made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Thessaly, 


was  at  last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

[Fiscei.lus,  now  Monte  Fiscalo,  a  naoun- 


tributary  to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted 
peace  to  the  conquered  monarch,  and  pro- 


tain  of  Italy,  on  the  boundaries  of  Picenum,  claimed  all  Greece  free  and  independent  at 
and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  above  Nur-the  Isthmian  games.  This  celebrated  action 


sia.] 


procured  the  name  of  patrons  ol  Greece  to 


Flaccus,  [a  Roman  poet  who  flourished  in  The  Romans,  and  insensibly  paved  their  way 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  died  at  an  early  To  universal  dominion.  Flaminius  behaved 
|age  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  From  an  epi-  among  them  with  the  greatest  policy,  and  by 
gram  in  Martial  it  wi.uk!  seem  that  he  was  his  ready  compliance  with  their  national  cus- 
-in  no  affluent  condition  ;  for  he  advises  him  as!  toms  and  prejudices,  he  gained  uncommon 
<a  friend  to  quit  'the  service  of  the  Muses  for  popularity,  and  received  the  name  of  father 
the  more  lucrative  pursuits  of  the  forum,  j  and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  afterwards 
The  work  on  which  his  fame  as  a  poet  rests!  sent  ambassador  to  king  Prusias,  who  had 
'is  entitled  Argonauticon  in  eight  books.  It  is! given  refuge  to  Annibal.  [He  persuaded  Pru- 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  poem  of  Apolloniusl  sias  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  in  deli- 
Rhodius  on  the  sa  ne  subject,  and  may  rankivering  up  Hannibal ;  but  the  veteran  soldier 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  Latin  j  prevented  the  treachery  of  the  monarch  by 
•Epics  after  the  fEneid,  the  manner  and;  taking  poison.]  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in 
•style  of  which  he  aims  at  copying.  It  contains  his  bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  glo- 
sublime  and  splendid  passages,  and  is  free!  ry,  in  which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the 
from  the  bombast  and  extravagance  of  the!  virtues  of  his  model  Scipio.  Pint,  in  vita. — 

second  race  of  Latin  poets :  but  it  is  in  gene-!  Flor. - Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 

•ral  deficientin  poetical  spirit,  and  is  likewisei  signalized  himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He 
-wanting  in  plan  and  contrivance.  The  best!  was  expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a 
editions  are  those  of  Burmaun,  Leid.  i 724, 4to.j  Gaul,  by  Cato  his  brother’s  colleague  in  the 
J  ■  -■  ■  -  -  censorship,  an  action  which  was  highly  re¬ 
sented  by  Titus.  Plut.  in  Flam. - Calp. 

Flamma,  a  tribune,  who  at  the  head  of  300 
men  saved  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily,  B.  C. 
258,  by  engaging  the  Carthaginians  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  to  pieces. 

Flanaticus  sinus,  a  bay  in  Liburnia,  on 
the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of  Corner o.  Plin.  3, 
c.  19  and  21.  [yid.  Flavona.] 

FlAvia  lex  agrana,  by  L.  Flavius,  A.  U. 
C.  693,  for  the  distribution  of  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  lands  among  Pompey’s  soldiers. 

[Flavona,  a  considerable  commercial  city 
of  Liburnia,  on  the  Sinus  Flanaticus.  D’An- 
ville  thinks  that  the  name  of  this  gulf  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  of  the  city.  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Fianona.'] 

Flevo,  [a  canal  intersecting  the  country  of 
the  Frisii,  made  by  Drusus.  This  in  time  ex- 
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•  and  that  of  Harles,  Altenb.  1781.  8vo.]- 

.Verrius,  a  grammarian,  tutor  to  the 
grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  supposed  author 
•of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  [yid.  Festus.] - 

•  A  name  of  Horace,  vid.  Horatius. 

Flaminia  Lex  agraria,  by  C.  Flaminius, 
(the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  AS.  It  required  that 
the  lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Galli 
•Senones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

Flaminia  via,  a  celebrated  road  which 
•led  from  Rome  to  Ariminum,  [about  '0  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  in  length.]  It  received  its  name 
from  Flaminius,  who  built  it,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus  against  Anni¬ 
bal. - A  gate  of  Rome  opening  to  the  same 

road,  now  del  fiofiolo. 

C.  Flaminius,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  tur¬ 
bulent  disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a  bat- 
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paneled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  lake  or  lagune,  whose  issue  to  the 
sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle  bearing  the  same 
name-  This  lagune,  having  been  in  progress 
of  time  much  increased  by  the  sea,  assumed 
the  name  of  Zuyder  Zee,  or  the  Southern  Sea ; 
and  of  several  channels  which  afford  entrance 
to  the  ocean,  that  named  Vlie,  indicates  the 
genuine  egress  of  die  Flevo.]  Tacit.  An.  2,  c. 
6,  1.4,  v.  72. — Plm.  4,  c.  15. — Mela ,  3,  c-  2. 

Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gar¬ 
dens  among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the 
Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that 
she  was  originally  a  common  courtezan,  who 
left  to  the  Romans  the  immense  riches  which 
she  had  acquired  by  prostitution  and  lascivi¬ 
ousness,  [on  condition  that  they  should  cele¬ 
brate  the  anniversaryofher  birth-day  by  games 
and  feasts.]  She  was  worshipped  even  among 
the  Sabines  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  likewise  among  the  Phoceans  who  built 
Marseilles  long  before  the  existence  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Italy.  Tatius  was  the  first  who  raised  her 
a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  that 
she  married  Zephyrus,  and  that  she  received 
from  him  the  privileges  of  presiding  over 
flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth: 
\yid.  Floralia.]  She  was  represented  as 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
the  horn  of  plenty.  [This  goddess  is  held  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Chloris  of  the 
Greeks.  Lactantius,  Arnobius,  and  St.  Au 
gustin,  tog  'ther  witn  Plutarch  and  Macro 
bius,  advocate  the  opinion  of  Flora’s  being  a 
courtesan.  Vossius,  however,  opposes  this,  and 
makes  her  a  Sabine  goddess.  His  reasons 
are,  that  Varro  ranks  Flora  among  the  Deities 
to  whom  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  offered 
up  vows  before  he  joined  battle  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  that  from  another  passage  of  the 
same  writer  it  appears  that  there  were  priests 
of  Flora  with  sacrifices,  8cc.  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Numa.  To  which  may  be  added  that 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  statue  of  this  goddess  by 
Praxiteles,  which  proves  her  worship  to  have 
been  known  also  in  Greece,  whence  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  Italy  before  the  timebf  Romulus 
who  adopted  it  when  he  entered  into  an  union 
with  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.  J  Ovid.  Fast.  5, 
v.  195,  & c. —  Varro.de  R.  R.  1.—  Lactant.  1,  c. 

20. - A  celebrated  courtezan  passionately 

loved  by  Pompey  the  Great.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  that  when  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  at  Rome  was  adorned  with  paintings, 
her  picture  was  drawn  and  placed  among  the 
rest. 

Floralia,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at 
Rome.  They  were  instituted  about  the  age 
of  Romulus,  but  they  were  not  celebrated  with 
regularity  and  proper  attention  till  the  year 
U .  C.  580.  They  were  observed  yearly,  and 
exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  unbounded  li¬ 
centiousness.  It  is  reported  that  Cato  wished 
once  to  be  present  at  the  celebration,  and  that 
when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for  his  pre¬ 
sence  interrupted  the  feast,  he  retired,  not 
choosing  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  naked  women  in  a  public  theatre.  This 
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behaviour  so  captivated  the  degenerate  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  the  venerable  senator  was  treated 
with  the  most  uncommon  applause  as  he  re¬ 
tired.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  10. —  Varro  de  L.  L. 
1. — Patcrc.  c.  1 . — Plin.  18,  c.  29. 

Florentia,  a  town  of  Italy  on  the  Arnus, 
now  Florence ,  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  [It 
was  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla,  embel¬ 
lished  and  enlarged  by  the  triumvirs,  destroy¬ 
ed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.] 
Tacit.  An.  1,  c.  79, — Flor.  3,  c.  21. — Plm.  3, 
c.  5. 

FloriAnus,  a  man  who  wore  the  imperial 
purple  at  Rome  only  for  two  months,  A.  D. 
276. 

Florus,  L.  Annseus  Julius,  a  Latin  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  same  family  which  produced  Se¬ 
neca  and  Lucan.  [According  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  he  lived  under  Trajan.  Whether  he 
was  actually  of  Spanish  origin,  or  whether  a 
native  of  Gaul,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained.] 
He  wrote  an  abridgment  of  Roman  annals  in 
four  books,  composed  in  a  florid  and  poetical 
style,  and  rather  a  panegyric  on  many  of  the 
great  actions  of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful 
and  correct  recital  of  their  history.  He  also 
wrote  poetry,  and  entered  the  lists  against  the 
emperor  Adrian,  who  satirically  represent¬ 
ed  him  frequenting  taverns  and  places  of 
dissipation.  The  best  editions  of  Florus  are 
Duker’s,  2  vols.  8\o.  L.  Bat.  1722  and  1744  ; 
and  chat  of  J  Frid  F.scher,  8vo.  Lips.  1760. 
- Julius,  a  inend  of  Horace,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Claudius  Nero  in  his  military  expedi¬ 
tions.  The  poet  has  addressed  two  epistles 
to  him. 

Fons  Solis,  [yid.  Ammon.] 

Fonteius  Capito,  an  intimate  friend  of 

Horace.  1  Sat.  5,  v.  32. - A  Roman  who 

raised  commotions  in  Germany  after  the  death 
of  Nero.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  7. 

Formic,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  at 
the  south  east  of  Caieta.  It  was  anciently 
the  abode  of  the  Lcestrygones,  and  it  became 
known  for  its  excellent  wines,  and  was  called 
Alamurrarum  urbs,  from  a  family  of  conse¬ 
quence  and  opulence  who  lived  there.  [Its 
having  been  founded  by  the  L&strygones  is 
rather  doubtful.  Near  Form  ice  was  the  coun¬ 
try-house  of  Cicero,  called  his  Formianum, 
and  not  far  from  this  place  he  was  assassinat¬ 
ed  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony.]  Liv.  8,  c. 
1*,  1.  38,  c.  36. — Horat  1,  od.  20,  v.  11,  1.  3, 
odi  17.  Sat.  1,  5,  v.  37. — Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

Formianum,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  For- 
miae,  near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated. 

C'ic.  Pam.  11,  ep.  27, 1.  16,  ep.  iO. - Tacit. 

Ann.  16,  c.  10. 

Formio,  now  Risa?io,  a  river  of  lstna,  the 
ancient  boundarv  of  Italy  eastward,  after¬ 
wards  extended  to  the  Arsia.  Plin •  3,  c.  18 
and  19. 

Fornax,  a  goddess  of  Rome  who  presided 
over  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festh  als,  call¬ 
ed  Furnaca/ia,  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  525. 

Fortcna,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  daughter  of  Oc.eanus  according  to  Ho- 
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mer,  or  one  of  the  Parcx  according  to  Pin¬ 
dar.  She  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and 
from  her  hand  were  derived  riches  and  po¬ 
verty,  pleasures  and  misfortunes,  blessings 
and  pains.  She  was  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  Greece, and  in  Achaia ;  her  statue  held 
the  horn  of  plenty  in  one  hand,  and  had  a 
winged  cupid  at  its  feet.  In  Bceotia  she  had 
a  statue  which  represented  her  as  holding 
Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in  her  arms,  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  fortune  is  the  source  whence  wealth 
and  honours  flow.  Bupalus  was  the  first  who 
made  a  statue  of  Fortune  for  the  people  of 
Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her  with  the  po¬ 
lar  star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  her  hand.  The  Romans  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune,  and  had 
no  less  than  eight  different  temples  erected 
to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus  Hostilius 
was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple,  and  from 
that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known  when  her 
worship  was  first  introduced  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Her  most  famous  temple  in  Italy  was 
at  Antium,  in  Latium,  where  presents  and 
offerings  were  regularly  sent  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  Fortune  has  been  called  Phe- 
repolis,  the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea  from 
the  temple  of  Corinth  on  an  eminence, 

She  was  called  Prenestine  in  Italy,  where  she 
had  also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was  wor¬ 
shipped  among  the  Romans  under  different 
names,  such  as  Female  fortune,  Virile  for¬ 
tune,  Equestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  &c. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  which  was  consecrated 
to  Venus  among  the  Romans,  the  Italian  wi 
dows  and  marriageable  virgins  assembled  in 
the  temple  of  Virile  fortune,  and  after  burn¬ 
ing  incense  and  stripping  themselves  of  their 
garments,  they  entreated  the  goddess  to  hide 
from  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  whatever  de¬ 
fects  there  might  be  on  their  bodies.  The 
goddess  of  Fortune  is  represented  on  ancient 
monuments  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  some¬ 
times  two  in  her  hands.  She  is  blindfolded, 
and  generally  holds  a  wheel  in  her  hand  as  an 
emblem  of  her  inconstancy.  Sometimes  she 
appears  with  wings,  and  treads  upon  the 
prow  of  a  ship,  and  holds  a  rudder  in  her 
hands.  Diouys.  Hal.  4. —  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v 

569. — Plut.  de  fort.  Rom.  and  in  Cor _ Cic. 

de  Div.  2 — Lira.  10. — Augustin,  de  Civ.  D. 
4. — Flor.  1. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  5. — Lucan.  2, 
&c„ 

Fortunate,  insult,  islands  at  the  west 
of  Mauritania  in  the  Atlantic  sea  They  aie 
supposed  to  be  the  Canary  isles  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  thought  to  be  only  two  in  number,  at  a 
little  distance  one  from  the  other,  and  10.000 
stadia  from  the  shores  ofLvbia.  They  were 
represented  as  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where 
the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  placed  after 
death.  1  he  air  was  wholesome  and  tempe¬ 
rate,  the  earth  produced  an  immense  number 
of  various  fruits  without  the  labours  of  men. 
When  they  had  been  described  to  Sertorius 
in  the  most  enchanting  colours,  that  celebrat¬ 
ed  general  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  thither, 
and  to  remove  himself  from  the  noise  of  the 
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,  and  the  dangers  of  -war.  [The  opin¬ 
ion  which  makes  the  Canary  islands  the  Insulx 
Fortunate  of  the  ancients,  is  grounded  upon 
the  situation  and  temperature  of  those  islands, 
and  from  the  abundance  of  delicious  fruits 
which  they  produce.  Those  of  them  that  lie 
nearest  the  continent  were  called  Purpurarix, 
as  Juba  king  of  Mauritania  intended  to  estab¬ 
lish  there  a  manufactory  for  purple  dye.  The 
more  remote  being  specially  denominated  the 
Fortunate  isles,  answer  to  Laucarota  and 
Fortevcntura  Canaria  has  given  the  mo¬ 
dern  name  of  Canaries  to  these  islands  in  ge¬ 
neral.]  Strab.  1 — Plut.  in  Sertor. — Horat.  4, 
od.8,  v.27. — Ffiod.  16. — Flin.  6,  c.  31  and  32. 

[Forum  Romanum,  Fetus,  vel  magnum , 
a  large  oblong  open  space  between  the  Capi- 
toline  and  Palatine  hills,  called  until  lately 
Campo  Faccino,  or  the  Cow  field  or  market. 
The  Italians,  however,  have  grown  ashamed 
of  so  vulgar  a  name,  and  have  restored  to  the 
place  its  ancient  appellation  of  Forum  Ro¬ 
manum.  It  is  now  a  mere  open  space  strew¬ 
ed  for  the  most  part  with  ruins.  Here  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  used  generally  to  be 
held,  and  here  also  justice  was  administered 
and  public  business  transacted.  It  wasform- 
edbyRomulus,  and  surrounded  with  porticoes 
shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  halls, 
called  Basilicx,  where  courts  of  justice  might 
sit  and  other  public  business  be  transacted. 
There  was  only  one  forum  under  the  Repub  ¬ 
lic.  J.  Cxsar  added  another.  Augustus  a 
third.  A  fourth  was  begun  by  Domitian  and 
finished  by  Nerva,  after  whom  it  was  named  . 
But  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  Trajan, 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war.' 
Besides  these,  there  were  various  fora  or 
places  where  commodities  were  sold.] 

Forum-appii,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the 
Appia  via.  Cic.  1,  Alt.  10.— Horat.  1,  Sat. 
3,  v.  3. - Allieni,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Fer¬ 
rara,  Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  6. - Aurelii,  a  town  of 

Etruria,  now  Montalto.  Cic.  Cat.  1,  c.  9. - 

Claudii,  another  in  Etruria,  now  Oriuo/o. _ 

Cornelii,  another,  now  Imola,  in  the  Pope’s 
dominions.  Plm.  3,  e.  16. — Cic.  Fam.  12,  ep.  5. 

- Domitii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Frontignan , 

in  Languedoc. - Voconii,  a  town  of  Gaul, 

now  Gonsaron,  between  Antibes  and  Mar¬ 
seilles.  Cic.  Fam.  10,  ep.  17 - Flaminii,  a 

town  of  Umbria,  now  San  Giovane.  Pl'm.  3 

c.  14. - Gallorum,  a  town  of  Gaul  Togata, 

now  Castel  Franco,  in  the  Bolognese.  Cic. 

Fam.  i0,  ep.  30 - Many  other  places  bore 

the  name  of  Forum  wherever  thei'e  was  a 
public  market,  or  rather  where  the  prxtor 
held  his  court  of  justice,  ( forum  vel  conven- 
tus  ;)  and  thence  they  were  called  sometimes 
conventus  as  well  as  fora,  into  which  pro¬ 
vinces  were  generally  divided  under  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  a  separate  governor.  Cic.  Ftr.  2 
c.*0,  l-4,c.  4s,  |.  5,  c.  h.—  Fatin.  5,  Fam.  3 
ep.  6  and  8.—, Attic.  5,  ep.  21. 

Fosi,  [a  people  of  Germany,  lying  north  of 
the  Cherusci  along  the  Visurgis  or  IVeser. 
They  shared  the  fate  of  the  Cherusci  when 
28? 
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the  Langobardi  conquered  the  latter  people- 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  Cherusci.  Mannert.  Anc ■  Geogr.  vol.  3, 
pp.  175,  208.] 

Fossa,  the  straits  of  Bonifacio  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  called  also  Tephros. 

Plin.  3,  c,  6. - Drusi  or  Drusiana,  a  canal, 

eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drusus  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Issel,  below  the  separation  of 
the  Waal.  Suet.  Claud.  J. — Tacit.  Hist.  5,  c. 

23. - Mariana,  a  canal  cut  by  Marius  from 

the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during  the  Cimbrian 
war,  and  now  called  Galejon.  Sometimes  the 
word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Bosses,  as  if  mox-e 
than  one  canal  had  been  formed  by  Marius. 
Plin.  3,  c.  4 — Strab.  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Fosse  Philistine,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Po.  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  9. 

Franci,  [tribes  of  Germans  who  inhabited 
the  districts  on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Weser. 
They  assumed  the  title  of  Franks  or  Freemen 
from  a  temporary  union  among  themselves 
against  the  Roman  power.  This  confederacy 
is  thought  to  have  been  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Gordian  3d  ;  and  the  Chanci,  Cotti,  with  other 
tribes  of  inferior  strength  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  it.  They  soon  acted  on  the 
offensive,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  spread  their 
desolating  bands  over  France,  Spain,  and  even 
beyond  this  latter  country  into  Mauretania. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  out  of  Gaul  by 
the  Roman  arms,  and  from  the  reign  of  Pro¬ 
bus  A.  D.  277,  to  that  of  Houorius,  seem  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  occasional 
irruptions  into  Gaul.  In  this  country  they 
obtained  a  permanent  footing  during  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius.] 

Fraus,  adivinity  worshipped  among  the 
Romans,  daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She 
presided  over  treachery,  &c. 

Fregella,  a  famous  town  of  the  Volsci  in 
Italy  on  the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting 
from  the  Romans.  Ital.  5,  v.  452.— Liv. 

8,  c.  22,  1.  27,  c.  10,  £tc. — Cic.  Bam.  13, 
ep.  76. 

FrentAni,  a  people  of  Italy,  [on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  east  of  Sainnium  and  north¬ 
west  of  Apulia,]  who  receive  their  namefrom 
the  river  Frento,  now  Bortore ,  which  runs 
through  the  eastern  part  of  their  country,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  opposite  the  islands  of 
Diomede.  [Their  country  answers  to  a  part 

of  the  modern  Abruzzo.']  Plin.  3,  c.  11 _ 

Liv.  9,  c.  45. — Sil.  8,  v.  520. 

Frisii,  [a  native  of  Germany,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  modern  Briesland.  They 
were  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Oceanus  Ger- 
manicus,  between  the  Amisia  or  Bms  and  the 
Rhenus  or  Rhine.]  Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  60 .—Hist. 

4,  c.  15  and  72. —  G.  34. 

Sex.  Jul.  FrontInus,  [an  eminent  Roman 
and  city  [rfstor,  A.  D.  70.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  a  supplementary  consul,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  his  military  talents  as  a  com¬ 
mander  in  Britain.  Under  Nerva,  he  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  waters,  and 
in  this  capacity  brought  the  waters  of  the 
AiSio  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  splendid  aoue- 
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duct.  He  wrote  two  books  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  works  by  the  emperor’s  express 
order,  and  a  work  also  on  military  strata¬ 
gems.]  He  ordered  at  his  death  that  no  mo¬ 
nument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory,  say¬ 
ing,  memoria  nostri  durabit ,  si  vitam  merui. 
mus.  The  best  edition  of  F rontinus  is  that  of 
Qudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1779. 

Fronto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 

whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. - Julius,  a 

learned  Roman,  who  was  so  partial  to  the 
company  of  poets,  that  he  lent  them  his  house 
and  gardens,  which  continually  re-echoed  the 
compositions  of  his  numerous  visitors.  Juv.  1 
Sat.  v.  12. 

Fucinus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Marsi,  attempted  to  be  drained  by  J.  Cas- 
sar,  [but  discontinued  at  his  death,]  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Claudius,  by  whom  30,000  men 
were  employed  for  eleven  years  to  perforate 
a  mountain.  [Many  are  led  to  suppose  from 
a  passage  in  Dio  Cassius,  that  the  labour  of 
Claudius  was  fruitless.  According  to  Pliny, 
however,  he  actually  succeeded  in  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  that  writer  speaks  of  the  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  mountain  as  a  most  stupendous 
monument  of  art.  The  object  was  to  lead  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Tiber.  Nero 
is  said  to  have  neglected  this  work  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  Nerva,  and  after  him,  Adrian,  to 
have  renewed  it.]  The  lake,  surrounded  by 
a  ridge  of  high  mountains, is  now  called  Celano , 
and  is  supposed  to  be  47  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  not  more  than  12  feet  deep  on  an 
average.  Plin.  36,  c.  15. —  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c. 
56. —  Virg.  TEn.  7,  v.  759. 

Fugalia,  festivals  at  Rome  to  celebrate 
the  flight  of  the  Tarquins. 

Fulgora,  a  goddess  .at  Rome  who  presid¬ 
ed  over  lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save 
her  votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms 
of  thunder.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

Fulvia  lex  was  proposed  but  rejected, 
A.  U.  C.  628,  by  Flaccus  Fulvius  It  tended 
to  make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Fui.via,  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afterwards 
Curio,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a 
part  in  all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband’s  trium¬ 
virate,  and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  re¬ 
vengeful.  When  Cicero’s  head  had  been  cut 
off  by  order  of  Antony,  Fulvia  ordered  it  to 
be  brought  to  her,  and  with  all  the  insolence 
of  barbarity,  she  bored  the  orator’s  tongue 
with  her  golden  bodkin.  Antony  divorced 
her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon  which  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  by  persuading 
Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against  her  hus¬ 
band.  When  this  scheme  did  not  succeed, 
she  raised  a  faction  against  Augustus,  in  which 
she  engaged  L.  Antonius  her  brother-in-law  ; 
and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  her  husband 
received  her  with  great  coldness  and  indiffe¬ 
rence.  This  unkindness  totally  broke  her 
heart,  and  she  soon  after  died,  about  40  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Pint,  in  Cic.  67  Art 
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tin.--— A  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero 
the  designs  of  Catiline  upon  his  life.  Pint,  in 
Cic. 

Fulvics  Flaccus,  a  friend  of  C.  Gracchus 
who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  of  his  son.  His 
body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  his 
widow  was  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for 

his  death.  Pint,  in  Gracch. - Ser.  Nobilior, 

a  Roman  consul  who  went  to  Africa  after  the 
defeat  of  Regulus.  After  he  had  acquired 
much  glory  against  the  Carthaginians,  he  was 
shipwrecked  at  his  return  with  200  Roman 
ships.  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to 
Spain,  where  he  greatly  signalized  himself. 
He  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  the  con¬ 
sulship. 

Fund  anus,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  69. 

Fundi,  [now  Fondi,']  a  town  of  Italy  near 
Caieta,  on  the  Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  small  deep  bay  called  Lacus  Fundanus. 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  34. — Liv.  8,  c.  14  and  19, 
1.  38,  c.  36. — Plin.  3,  c  5. — Cic.  Rull.  2,  c 
2b.— Tacit.  An.  4,  c.  59. — Strab.  5- 

FurLe,  the  three  daughters  of  Nox  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  accord 
ing  to  some.  vid.  Eumenides. 

Forii,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Me- 
dullia  in  Latium  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome 
under  Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
patricians.  Camillus  was  of  this  family,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  raised  it  to  distinction. 
Plut.  in  Camill. 

Furia  lex  de  Testamentis,  by  C.  Furius 
the  tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses ,  [and 
that  he  who  took  more,  should  pay  fourfold. 
By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  one  might 
leave  what  legacies  he  pleased.]  Cic.  1. — 
Verr.  42. — Liv.  35. 

Furina,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worship- 
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ped  at  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same 
as  the  Furies.  Her  festivals  were  called  Fu- 
rinalia.  Cic.  de  A  at.  3,  c.  8. —  Varro  de  L.L 
5,  c.  3. 

Furius,  M.  Bibaculus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  in  iambic  verse, 
and  was  universally  celebrated  for  the  wit 
and  humour  of  his  expressions.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even  bor¬ 
rowed  some  of  his  lines.  Horace,  however, 
has  not  failed  to  ridicule  his  verses.  Quin- 
til.  8,  c.  6,  &c. — Horat.  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  40. 

Furnius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  was 
consul,  and  distinguished  himself,  by  his  ele¬ 
gant  historical  writings.  1  Sat.  10,  v.  36. 

Arist.  Fuscos,  a  friend  of  Horace,  as 
conspicuous  for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of 
his  manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 
The  poet  addressed  his  22d  Od.  Lib.  1,  and 
1  Ffi.  10,  to  him. 

Fusia  lex,  de  Comitiis ,  A.  U.  C.  527,  for¬ 
bade  any  business  to  be  transacted  at  the 
public  assemblies  on  certain  days,  though 

among  the  Jasti. - Another,  A.  U.  C.  690, 

which  ordained  [that  in  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe 
should  vote  separately,  that  thus  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  each  rank  might  be  known ,] - Cani- 

nia, another  by  Camillus  and  C.  CaniniusGal- 
bus,  A.  U.  C.  751,  to  check  the  manumission  of 
slaves;  [limiting  the  manumission  of  slaves 
to  a  certain  number,  proportioned  to  the  whole 
amount  of  slaves  which  one  possessed :  from 
two  to  ten,  the  hall ;  from  ten  to  thirty,  the 
third  ;  from  thirty  to  a  hundred,  the  fourth 
part ;  but  not  above  a  hundred  whatever  was 
the  number.] 

Fusius,  a  Roman  actor,  whom  Horace 
ridicules.  2  Sat.  3,  v.  60.  When  on  the  stage, 
he  fell  asleep  whilst  he  personated  Ilione, 
where  he  oughttohave  been  roused  and  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  cries  ot  a  ghost ;  but  in  vain- 
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GABiE,  [a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  tending  that  his  father  had  ill  treated  him. 
Persis,  located  by  Ptolemy  south-east  of  Pa- 
sargada,  on  the  confines  of  Carmania.  Man- 
tert  makes  it  to  coincide  with  the  modern 

Darabgherd. ] - [Acity  of  Sogdiana,  south 

.vest  ol  Cyreschatar.  D’Anville  supposes  it 
o  be  the  modern  Kauos.  Mannert,  on  the  con- 
rary,  is  in  favour  of  the  modern  Babas,  on 
he  river  Krcsscl ,  north  of  Samarchand.  Ga- 
ix  was  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  the 
ixploits  of  Alexander  gave  celebrity  in  this 
•ountry.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Gabazx  of 
Jurtius.] 

Gabellus,  now  La  Secchia,  a  river  fall 
ng  in  a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  oppo- 
ite  the  Mincius.  Plin.  3,  c.  16- 

Gabii,  a  city  of  Volsci,  built  by  the  kings 
if  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
vas  taken  by  the  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son 
if  Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
ahabitants  bv»  deserting  to  them,  and  ure- 
2  0 


Romulus  and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as 
it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  send  there 
the  young  nobility,  and  Juno  was  the  chief  dei¬ 
ty  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  mode  of  tucking  up  their  dress,  whence 
Gabinus  cinctus.  [In  this  mode  of  wearing 
the  toga,  the  lappet  of  it  was  thrown  back 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  brought  round 
under  the  right  arm  to  the  breast ;  so  that  it 
girded  the  individual  and  made  the  toga  short¬ 
er  and  closer.  According  to  Servius,  the  in- 
nabitants  of  Gabii,  whileengaged  in  sacrificing, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  enemy,  where¬ 
upon,  not  having  time  to  array  themselves  in 
arms,  they  tucked  up  their  togas  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  foe.  Virgil 
represents  the  Roman  Consul  thus  arrayed 
when  he  opens  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Ja¬ 
nus,  and  in  this  garb  the  Decii  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  death.  Virg.  Ain .  7,  v.  612.  Liv.  8, 
28<* 
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9  and  10,  28.]  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  773, 1.  7,  v. 
6  12  and  682. — Liv.5 ,  c.  46,1.6,  c-  29,1  8,  c.9, 
1. 10,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  709. — Pint,  in 
Romitl. 

GabInia  lex  de  Comitiis,  by  A.  Gabinius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U-  C.  614.  It  required  that 
in  the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magis¬ 
trates,  the  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets, 

and  not  viva  voce. - Another  for  convening 

daily  the  senate  from  the  calends  of  February 

to  those  of  March. - Another  de  Comitiis , 

which  made  it  a  capital  punishment  to  con¬ 
vene  any  clandestine  assembly,  agreeable  to 
the  old  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  [This  law 
is  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro  in  his  decla¬ 
mation  against  Catiline.  This  author,  how¬ 
ever,  is  thoughttobesupposititious.] - Ano¬ 

ther  de  Militia,  by  A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  685.  It  granted  Pompey  the  power  of 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  pirates,  dur¬ 
ing  three  years,  and  of  obliging  all  kings,  go¬ 
vernors,  and  states,  to  supply  him  with  all  the 
necessaries  he  wanted,  over  all  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces  as 
far  as  400  stadia  from  the  sea. — —Another 
de  Usura,  by  Aul.  Gabinius  thetribune, A. U. 
C.  685.  It  ordained  that  no  action  should  be 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money  bor¬ 
rowed  upon  small  interest,  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  an  usual  practice  at  Rome, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  versuram  facere. 

GAbInius  Aulius,  a  Roman  consul,  who 
made  war  in  Judoea,  and  re-established  tran¬ 
quillity  there.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
bribed,  and  replaced  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  He  was  accused,  at  his 
return,  of  receiving  bribes.  Cicero,  at  the 
request  of  Pompey,  ably  defended  him.  He 
was.  banished,  and  died  about  40  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  at  Salona. 

[Gabinus  cinctus,  vid  Gabii.] 

Gades  ( iurn ,)  Gadis  (is,)  andGADlRA,[a 
flourishing  commercial  city  of  Spain,  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Bietis,  now 
Cadiz.  It  was  founded  by  a  Phoenician  co¬ 
lony  about  1500  B.  C.,  according  to  some; 
others,  however,  make  its  foundation  coeval 
with  that  of  Utica,  and  this  last  to  have  been 
287  years  before  Carthage.  Its  name  in  Phoe¬ 
nician  was  Gaddir,  and  signified  a  hedge,  or 
limit,  as  it  was  thought  that  here  were  the 
western  limits  of  the  world.  It  was  situate 
on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait 
only  one  stadium  wide.  This  island  is  said  to 
have  abounded  at  an  early  period  with  wild 
olive  trees,  and  to  have  been  hence  named 
Cotinusa,  (Kotlovs-*.)  ;  not  bv  the  early  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  land,  however,  as  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  thought,  but  by  the  Greeks ; 
for  the  appellation  is  a  Grecian  one.  Near 
to  it  lay  the  small  island  Erythia,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Juno’s  island,  vid  Erythia. 
Gades  came  into  the  power  of  the  Carthagi 
nians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  in  the  se¬ 
cond  surrendered  itself  voluntarily  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  From  Julius  Cxsar  it  received  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony ;  and 
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in  a  later  age  it  was  styled  Augusta  Julia  Ga* 
ditana.  The  Greek  name  for  Gades  was 
r aJWgct.  vid.  Tartessus-  j  Hercules,  surnam- 
ed  Gaditanus,  had  here  a  celebrated  temple, 
in  which  all  his  labours  were  engraved  with 
excellent  workmanship.  Horat.  2,  od.  2,  v. 
11. — Stat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v,  183. — Liv.  21,  c.  21, 
1  24,  c.49,  1.  2"',  c.  43. — Plin.  4,  c.  23. — Strab. 
3. — Cic.  pro  Gab. — Justin.  44,  c.  4. — Paus. 
1,  c.  35 — Ptol.  2,  c.  4. — Paterc.  1  c.  2. 

[Gaditanus  sinus,  is  now  the  Bay  of  Ca¬ 
diz 

[Gaditanum  freium,  now  the  Straits  o/ 
Gibraltar,  vid.  Abyla,  and  Caipe.] 

Gatolia,  [a  country  of  Africa,  south  of 
Numidia,  and  now  answering  in  some  degree 
to  Bileduigerid,  or  the  region  of  locusts.  Its 
situation  and  limits  are  not  properl}’  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  indeed  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  the  same.]  Sallust,  in  Jug. — Sil.  3, 
v.  287. — Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Galantiiis,  a  servant  maid  of  Alcmena, 
whose  sagacity  eased  the  labours  of  her  mis¬ 
tress.  When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the 
birth  of  Hercules,  and  hasten  the  labours  of 
the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of 
Lucina;  who  immediately  repaired  to  the 
house  of  Alcmena,  and  in  the  form  of  an  old 
woman,  sat  near  the  door  with  her  legs  cross¬ 
ed,  and  her  fingers  joined.  In  this  posture 
she  uttered  some  magical  words,  which  serv¬ 
ed  to  prolong  the  labours  of  Alcmena,  and 
render  her  state  the  more  miserable.  Alcr 
mena  had  already  passed  some  days  in  the 
most  excruciating  torments,  when  Galanthis 
began  to  suspect  the  jealousy  of  Juno  ;  and 
concluded  that  the  old  woman,  who  continued 
at  the  door  always  in  the  same  unchanged 
posture,  was  the  instrument  of  the  anger  of 
the  goddess.  With  such  suspicions  Galan¬ 
this  ran  out'of  the  house,  and  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  expressive  of  joy,  she  informed  the  old 
woman  that  her  mistress  had  just  brought 
forth.  Lucina,  at  the  words,  rose  from  her 
posture,  and  that  instant  Alcmena  was  safely 
delivered.  The  uncommon  laugh  which  Ga¬ 
lanthis  raised  upon  this,  made  Lucina  suspect 
that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seized  Ga¬ 
lanthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  the 
ground  ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist, 
she  was  changed  into  a  weazel,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  to  bring  forth  her  young  in  the  most  ago¬ 
nizing  pains,  by  the  mouth,  by  which  she  had 
uttered  falsehood.  This  transformation  al-l 
hides  to  a  vulgar  notion  among  the  ancients, 
who  believed  this  of  the  weazle,  because  she 
carries  her  young  in  her  mouth,  and  continu¬ 
ally  shifts  from  place  to  place.  The  Boeotians! 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazl  ,  which,  as 
they  su.  posed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  A)c-! 
mena.  JEliin.  H.  Anim  2. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  J 
fab.  6- 

GAlAt^.,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  vid 
Galatia. 

GXlAt^a  and  Galathasa,  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treated  with  coldness  and  disdain  : 
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■while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her]  which  had  shone  so  bright  in  Galba,  when  a 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these  private  man,  totally  disappeared  when  he  as- 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  cended  the  throne;  and  he  whoshowed  him- 
the  Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces!  self  the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties 
with  a  piece  of  broken  rock,  while  he  lay  on1  of  an  emperor,  and  of  a  father  of  his  people. 

the  bosom  of  Galatxa  Galat®a  was  incon  1  Sueton.  &  Plut.  in  vita. — Tacit. - A  learn- 

solable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  ed  man,  grandfather  to  the  emperor  of  the 
not  restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  same  name.  Suet,  in  Galb.  4. 
a  fountain.  Ovid- Met  13,  v.  789. —  Virg.JEn. |  GalEnus  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physi- 
9,  v.  103  !cian  in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  suc- 

GalatIa,  or  GallogRjEgia,  [a  country  cessors,  boi-n  at  Pergamus.  [He  has  himself 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  Paphlagonia,  informed  us,  that  his  father,  whose  name  was 
>  west  of  Pontus,  and  north-east  of  Phrygia.  It  Nicon,  was  an  honourable  and  wealthy  man, 
derived  its  name  of  Galatia  from  the  Gauls  and  possessed  of  considerable  knowledge  in 
i  or  Celt®,  who,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor  in  belles  lettres,  philosophy,  astronomy,  geome- 
;  several  bodies,  conquered  and  settled  in  this  try,  and  architecture.l  He  applied  himself 
;  country.  This  seems  to  have  occurred  sub-  with  unremitted  labour  to  the  study  of  philo- 
.  sequent  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  same  sophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  of  physic. 

,  people,  vid.  Delphi.  These  Gauls  or  Cel-  He  visited  the  most  learned  seminaries  of 
t®,  are  said  to  have  been  composed  of  those  Greece  and  Egypt, and  at  lastcameto  Rome. 
Celtic  tribes  who  dwelt  originally  between  the  [The  physicians  of  Rome  adhered  to  the  prin- 
Danube  and  the  Alps.  The  Greeks  gave  ciples  of  the  methodic  sect,  and  hence  they 
.  the  new  settlements  of  this  people  in  Asia  a  stigmatised  him  as  a  theorist,  and  even  as  a 
<  double  name ;  Galatia,  from  the  nation  itself,  dealer  in  magic.  He  wanted  temper  and  ex- 
\  and  Gallo- Grxcia,  from  the  Greek  colonies  perience  necessary  to  contend  against  a  nu- 
}  which  became  intermingled  with  them  su'ose-  imerous  and  popular  party;  and  after  a  resi- 
;  quently.  It  is  very  singular  that  the  Celtic klence  of  five  years  returned  to  Pergamus. 

I  language  was  spoken  here,  even  in  the  days  [  He  was  soon  after,  however,  summoned  to 
.  of  St.  Jerome,  more  than  600  years  after  attend  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
their  emigration.]  Strab.  12. — Justin.  87,  c.  Lucius  Verus,  who  were  then  at  Aquileia. 

,  4. — l.iv.  38,  c.  12,  40. — Lucan.  7,  v.  540. — 
t  Cic.  6,  Att.  5. — P/in.  5,  c.  32. — Ptol.  5,  c.  4. 

, - A  name  of  ancient  Gaul  among  the 


Greeks. 

Galaxia,  a  festival,  in  which  they  boiled 
a  mixture  of  barley,  pulse,  and  milk,  called 
f  by  the  Greeks. 

Galba,  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sul- 
{  pitii,  from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
some,  it  implies,  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fat¬ 
ness,  for  which  the  founder  of  the  Sulpitian 

family  was  remarkable - Servius  Sulpicius, 

a  Roman,  who  rose  gradually  to  the  greatest 
offices  of  the  state  and  exercised  his  power 
in  the  provinces  with  equity  and  unremitted 
diligence.  He  dedicated  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  to  solitary  pursuits,  chiefly  to  avoid 
s  the  suspicions  of  Nero.  His  disapprobation 
I  of  the  emperor’s  oppressive  command  in  the 
provinces,  was  the  cause  of  new  disturbances. 

,  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he 
j,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor.  When  he 
was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  governed  by  favourites,  who  exposed  to 
sale  the  goods  of  the  citizens  to  gratify  their 
,j  avarice.  Exemptions  were  sold  at  a  high 
and  the  crime  of  murder  was  blotted 


The  appearance  of  the  plague  at  this  place 
compelled  them  to  return  to  Rome,  whither 
Galen  followed.  Here  a  successful  treatment 
of  Commodus  and  Sextus,  sons  of  Aurelius, 
who  had  been  seized  with  fever,  established 
his  reputation  on  a  basis  which  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  power  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
not  known  how  long  he  resided  at  Rome  this 
second  time,  or  whether  he  ever  returned  to 
Asia.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
70.]  He  wrote  no  less  than  500  volumes,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  had  been 
deposited.  Galenus  confessed  himself  greatly 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  for 
his  medical  knowledge,  and  bestowed  great 
encomiums  upon  him.  To  the  diligence,  ap¬ 
plication,  and  experiments  of  those  two  cele¬ 
brated  physicians,  the  moderns  are  indebted 
for  many  useful  discoveries ;  yet,  often  their 
opinions  are  ill-grounded,  their  conclusions 
hasty,  and  their  reasoning  false.  What  re¬ 
mains  of  the  works  of  Galen  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  without  a  Latin  translation,  in  5  vols. 
fol.  Basil.  1538.  Galen  was  likewise  edited, 
together  with  Hippocrates, by  Charterius,  13 
vols.  fol.  Paiis,  1679.  [The  learned  Coray 
published  a  French  version  of  the  medical 
works  of  Hippocrates,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  atTou- 


price 

out,  and  impunity  purchased  with  a  large  sum!  louse,  in  the  year  1801 ;  and  in  the  same  year 
i'of  money.  Such  irregularities  in  the  empe-  ifrom  the  Paris  press,  a  version  of  the  treatise 
ror’s  ministers,  greatly  displeased  the  people  ;!on  “  airs,  waters,  and  places,”  with  a  valua- 
and  when  Galba  refused  to  pay  the  soldiers!  ble  critical,  historical,  and  medical  commen- 
the  money  which  he  had  promised  them  when !  tary .  in  2  vols.  8vo.] 

he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated!  GulErius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  em- 
him  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  8th  of  j  peror  of  Rome  by  Diocletian,  vid.  Maximi 
his  reign,  and  proclaimed  Otho  emperor  in  hisjanus. 

room,  Januarv  16th.  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues  GXlEsus,  now  Galeso,  a  river  of  Calabria 
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Sowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  The  po-  was  called  Archigallus,  who  in  his  dress  re¬ 
efs  have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in  sembled  a  woman,  and  carried,  suspended  to 

'  t  e  n^i  rr  n  noi  1  I' n  t~\I  1  nnn  1 Q  rl  rift  rh  n  r~v  tuh  1  V,  a  1  »  u  _ _ _  .11  .  _ *  1  _  a _ _  _  _ _ 1.. 


its  neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which 


feed  on  its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces  tions  of  the  head  of  Atys.  vid.  Corybantes 

CniH  fr»  Kp  VPnrlpVPrl  cnft  uiKon  tlinn  hnth  T\r»  /'ffl!  TTj  „  A  77»  a  A  O  C 


were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  when  they  bath 
ed  in  the  stream.  Martial.  2,  ep.  4  \  1.  4, 
ep.  28 . —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  126.— Horat.  2,  od.  6, 
v.  10. 

Galil^ea,  [a  celebrated  country  of  Palestine, 
forming  the  northern  division.  Josephus  di 
vides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  he  states 
that  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  on  the  south 
Samaris  and  Scythopolis  to  the  flood  of  Jor¬ 
dan.  It  contained  four  tribes,  lssachar,  Zebu- 
Ion,  Naphthali,  and  Asher ;  a  part  also  of  Dan, 
and  part  of  Penca,  or  the  country  beyond 
Jordan.  Upper  Galilee  was  mountainous, 
and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 
from  the  heathen  nations  established  there, 
and  who  were  enabled  by  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  to  maintain  themselves 
against  all  invaders.  Lower  Galilee,  which 
contained  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Asher, 
was  adjacent  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Lake 
of  Gennesareth.  Galilee,  according  to  Jo 
sephus,  was  very  populous,  contained  204 
cities  and  towns,  and  paid  2' 0  talents  in  tri¬ 
bute.  As  Nazareth  was  situate  in  Galilee, 
our  Saviour  was  termed  a  Galilean.  The 
Galileans  seem  to  have  had  a  dialect  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  Jews  in  general,  for  Peter 
was  hence  denominated  a  Galilean  ] 

Galli,  a  nation  of  Europe,  naturally  fierce, 
and  inclined  to  war.  [The  word  Galli  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  native  term  Gad  latinised. 
The  Celtse  were  the  most  extensive  and 
indigenousof  theGallic  tribes,  and  their  name 
(K iXT«)  is  that  under  which  the  whole  nation 
was  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks]  They 
were  very  superstitious;  and  in  their  sacrifices 
they  often  immolated  human  victims.  In  some 
places,  they  had  large  statues  made  with 
twigs,  which  they  filled  with  men,  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  They  believed  themselves  descended 
from  Pluto;  and  from  that  circumstance  they 
always  reckoned  their  time  not  by  the  days 


precious  things,  but  even  slaves  and  oxen 
were  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile.  Children 


his  neck,  a  large  collar  with  two  representa- 


Dactyli,  &c.  Diod.  4. —  Ovid.  Fast' 4,  v. 36. 
— Lucan.  1,  v.  466. — Lucan,  de  Dea  Syria. 

Gallia,  [an  extensive  and  populous  country 
of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  At¬ 
lantic,  on  the  North  by  the  Insula  Batavorum 
and  part  of  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine ,  on  the  east 
by  the  Rhenus  and  the  Alps,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Pyrenees.  The  greatest  breadth  was 
600  English  miles,  but  much  diminished 
towards  each  extremity,  and  its  length  was 
from  480  to  620  miles  It  was  therefore  more 
extensive  than  modern  France  before  the  re¬ 
volution,  though  inferior  to  the  kingdom  at 
the  present  day,  which  is  650  miles  long  and 
560  broad.  Gaul  was  originally  divided  among 
the  three  great  nations  of  the  Belgse,  the  Cel- 
tor,  and  the  Aquit^ni.  The  Romans  called 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  by  one  general 
name, Galli;  while  the  Greeks  styled  them 
Celtse.  The  origin  of  these  two  appellations 
is  stated  in  the  preceding  article.  The  Greeks 
called  the  country  Itself  Galatia,  Celtice 
(Ke^'riicn),  and  Celto-Galatia  ;  the  last  for  dis¬ 
tinction  sake  from  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor. 
Of  the  three  great  nations  of  Gaul,  the  Celtse 
were  the  most  extensive  and  indigenous,  and 
the  Belgae  the  bravest.  The  Celtse  extend¬ 
ed  from  the  Sequana  or  Seine  in  the  north  to 
the  Garumna  or  Garonne  in  the  south. 
Above  the  Celtse  lay  the  Belgse,  between  the 
Seine  and  Lower  Rhine.  They  were  intermixed 
with  Germanic  tribes.  The  Aquitani  lay 
between  the  Garonne  andPyrenees,  and  were 
intermingled  with  Spanish  tribes.  These 
three  great  divisions,  however,  were  sub¬ 
sequently  altered  by  Augustus,  B.  C  2?,  who 
extended  Aquitania  into  Celtica,  as  far  as  the 
Liger  or  Loire,  The  remainder  of  Celtica 
above  the  Liger  was  called  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis,  from  thecolony  ofLugdunum,  Lyons ;  and 
the  remainder  ot  Celtica  towards  the  Rhine 
was  added  to  the  Belgse  under  the  title  of 


as  other  nations,  but  by  the  nights.  Their  Belgica.  Lastly,  the  south  of  Gaul,  which 
obsequies  were  splendid,  and  not  only  the  most  from  having  been  the  first  province  possessed 


i,  by  the  Romans  had  been  styled  Gallia  Pro- 
vincia,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Nar- 


among  them,  never  appeared  in  the  presence ibonensis  from  the  citv  ot  Narbo,  or  Narbonne. 
of  their  fathers,  before  they  were  able  to  beariThis  province  was  anciently  called  also  Gallia 
arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Cess. jBraccata,  from  the  bracccs  or  breeches  worn 

Sell.  G.  Strab.  4.  Tacit,  vid.  Gallia. - jby  the  inhabitants;  while  Gallia  Celtica  was 

[A  name  given  in  Phrygia  to  the  eunuch-  styled  Comata  from  the  long  hair  worn  by 
priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele.  Some  derive, the  natives.  These  four  great  provinces,  in 
the  name  from  the  river  Gallus,  because! later  ages  were  called  the  four  Gauls,  and 
these  priests  drank  of  its  waters,  winch  in-lsubdivided  into  i 7  others  ]  Besides  these 
spired  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  fury  tojdivisions,  there  is  often  mention  made  of 
such  a  degree  that  they  mutilated  them- Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Citerior;  Transalpina 
solves.  Others  maintain  that  the  first  priest  or  Ulterior,  which  refers  to  that  part  of  Italy 
of  Cybele,  having  been  named  Gallus,  this! which  was  conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls 
name  became  appropiiatetoall  his  successors.!  who  crossed  the  Alps.  By  Gallia  Cisalpina 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  and  Herodian  favour  the, the  Romans  understood  that  part  of  Gaul 
foimer  derivation.]  They,  mutilated  them-  which  lies  in  Italy  ;  and  by  Transalpina,  that 
selves  before  they  wereadmitted  to  the  priest-iwhich  lies  beyond  the  Alps,  in  regard  only  to 
1IP'^'on  Atys,  the  favourite  ofjthe  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Gallia  Cispadana, 
Oybele.  (vid.  Atys.)  The  chief  among  themjand  Transpadana ,  is  applied  to  apart  of  Italy 
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conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls,  and  then  itjpeople  and  the  army  ;  emperors  were  elect  - 
means  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Po,  orjed,  and  no  less  than  thirty  tyrants  aspired  to 
beyond  the  Po,  with  respect  to  Rome.  Byithe  imperial  purple.  Gallienus  resolved 
Gallia  Togata  the  Romans  understood  Cis- [boldly  to  oppose  his  adversaries;  but  in  the 
alpine  Gaul,  where  the  Roman  gown?,  tog<e,\ midst  of  his  preparations  he  was  assassinated 
were  usually  worn,  as  the  inhabitants  had  been  j  at  Milan  by  some  of  his  officers,  in  the  50th 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  citizenship  at  Rome.!  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  268. 

The  inhabitants  were  great  warriors,  and  their:'  Gali.ipOlis,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Salen- 

valour  overcame  the  Roman  armies,  took  theitines,  on  the  Ionian  sea,  [now  Gallipoli. _ A 

cities  of  Rome,  and  invaded  Greece  in  different  city  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  on  the  Hel- 
ages.  They  were  very  superstitious  in  theirlespont,  at  the  opening  of  the  Propontis,  or 
religious  ceremonies,  and  revered  the  sacer-  sea  of  Marmora  ] 

dotal  order,  as  if  they  had  been  gods.  {vid. !  Gallogra-ci a.  vid.  Galatia.  Strab  2. 

Druidx.)  They  long  maintained  a  bloody  |  Gallus,  vid.  Alectryon. - Caius,  afriend 

war  against  the  Romans,  and  Cxsar  resided mf  the  great  Africanus,  famous  for  his  know- 
10  years  in  their  country  before  he  could:  ledge  of  astronomy,  and  his  exact  calculations 
totally  subdue  them.  Cas.  Bell.  Gall- — Paws -of  eclipses.  [Livy  states,  that  when  a  tribune 
7,  c.  6. — Strab.  5,  &c.  [in  the  army  of Paulus  fEmilius  in  Macedon,  he 

GallIcus  Ager,  was  applied  to  the  coun- ; foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  first  to  the 
try  between  Picenum  and  Ariminum,  whence  consul,  and  then  with  his  leave  to  the  Roman 
i  the  Galli  Senones  were  banished,  and  whichjarmy.  The  eclipse  took  place  on  the  even - 
was  divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  jLm.jing  before  the  great  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the 
23,  c.  14,  1.  39,  c.  44. — Cic.  Cat.  2, — Cas.  Civ.  ,  Romans  being  prepared  forit,  were  .under  no 

S,  c.  29. - Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra-j  alarm,  while  their  opponents  were  terrified 

nean  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf  ' and  deemed  it  an  omen  of  the  fall  of  their  king 

of  Lyons.  Perses.]  Cic.de  Senec. - Cornelius,  a  Ro- 

GallIEnus,  Publ.  Lucinius,  a  son  of  the ‘man  knight,  who  rendered  himself  famous  by 
-emperor  Valerian.  He  reigned  conjointly  his  poetical,  as  well  as  military  talents.  He 
with  his  father  for  seven  years,  and  ascended' was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  Lvcoris  or 
;  the  throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  260.  In  his  Cytheris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his 
youth,  he  showed  his  activity  and  military  poetry.  She  proved  ungrateful,  and  forsook 
i  character,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Ger-,him  to  follow  M.  Antony,  which  gave  occasion 
mans  and  Sarmatx  ;  but  when  he  came  to(to  Virgil  to  write  his  tenth  eclogue.  Gallus, 
the  purple,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  plea- las  well  as  the  other  poets  of  his  age,  was  in  the 
:  sure  and  indolence-  His  time  was  spent  ini  favour  of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  appoint - 
the  greatest  debauchery;  and  he  indulged'ed  over  Egypt.  He  became  forgetful  of  the 
:  himself  in  the  grossest  and  nmst  lascivious  ^  favours  he  received ;  he  pillaged  the  province, 
manner,  and  his  palace  displayed  a  scene,  at  ■  and  even  conspired  against  his  benefactor,  ac- 
once  of  effeminacy  and  shame,  voluptuousness  cording  to  some  accounts,  for  which  he  was 
and  immorality.  He  often  appeared  with  his  banished  by  the  emperor.  Thisdisgrace  ope- 
hair  powdered  with  golden  dust ;  and  enjoyed|rated  so  powerfully  upon  him,  that  he  killed 
tranquillity  at  home,  while  his  provincesjhimself  in  despair,  A.  D.  26.  Some  few  frag- 


abroad  were  torn  bv  civil  quarrels  and  sedi 
:  tions.  He  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  rich  prov  ince 
and  of  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  with  the 
:  same  indifference  ;  and  when  he  was  appriz- 
i  ed  that  Egypt  had  revolted,  he  only  observed, 
that  he  could  live  without  the  produce  of 
Egypt.  He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  raillery  and  the  ridicule  of  others. 
When  his  wife  had  been  deceived  by  a  jewel¬ 
ler,  Gallienus  ordered  the  malefactor  to  be 
placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  of  being 
exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lion.  While  the 
wretch  trembled  at  the  expectation  of  instant 
■  death,  the  executioner,  by  order  of  the  em 


ments  remain  of  his  poetry,  and  it  seems  that 
he  particularly  excelled  in  elegiac  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  said,  that  Virgil  wrote  an  eulogium 
on  his  poetical  friend,  and  inserted  it  at  the 
end  of  his  Georgies  ;  but  that  he  totally  sup¬ 
pressed  it,  for  fear  of  offending  his  imperial 
patron,  of  whose  favours  Gallus  had  shown 
himself so  undeserving:  and  instead  of  that  he 
substituted  the  beautiful  episode  about  Aris- 
tseus  anu  Eurydice.  This  eulogium,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  was  suppressed  at  the  particular 
desire  of  Augustus.  Quintil.  0,  c.  1. —  V irg . 
Eel.  6  and  10. —  Ovid.  Amat.  3,  el.  15,  v.  29. 
■Vibius  Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of 


peror,  let  loose  a  capon  upon  him.  Anun-  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose  ora- 
common  laugh  was  raised  upon  this,  and  the 
emperor  observed,  that  he  who  had  deceived 
others,  should  expect  to  be  deceived  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ridiculous  diversions,!  He  showed  himself  indolent  and  cruel,  and  be- 


tions  Seneca  has  preserved  some  fragments. 

- A  Roman  who  assassinated  Decius,  the 

emperor,  and  raised  himself  to  the  throne. 


Gallienus  was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  two  of  i  held  with  the  greatest  indifference  the  revolt 
his  officers,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial! of  his  provinces,  and  the  invasion  ot  his  em¬ 


purple.  This  intelligence  roused  him  from 
his  lethargy  ;  he  marched  against  his  antago¬ 
nists,  and  put  all  the  rebels  to  the  sword,  with¬ 
out  showing  the  least  favour  either  to  rank, 
sex,  or  aee  .... 


pire  by  the  barbarians.  He  was  at  last  assas¬ 
sinated  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  253.— — Flavius 


Claudius  Constantinus,  a  brother  of  theem- 
,  peror  Julian,  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  un  - 
These  cruelties  irritated  the  der  the  title  of  Cxsar,  by  Constantins  his  re 
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latioB.  He  conspired  against  his  benefactor, 'or  streams  -which  flow  into  it  are  11.  The 


and  was  publiclv  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 

A.  D.  354- - A  small  river  of  Phrygia, 

whose  waters  were  said  to  be  very  efficacious, 
if  drank  in  moderation,  in  curing  madness. 
Plin-  52,  c.2.—  Ovid.  Fast.  4.  v.  361. 

Gamelia.  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  Game- 
lius  was  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  pre¬ 
siding  over  marriages.  [The  name  is  Greek, 
.)  and  comes  from  nitfiti<E.~\ 

- - A  festival  privately  observed  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  The  first  was  the  celebratior. 
of  a  marriage,  the  second  was  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  a  birth-day,  and  the  third  was  an  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  death  of  a  person.  As  it  was 
observed  generally  on  the  1st  of  January, 


Sanscrit  name  of  the  Ganges,  Pudda,  signifies 
foot,  because  the  Bramins,  in  their  fabulous 
legends,  make  the  river  to  flow  from  the  foot 
of  Beschan,  the  same  with  Vishnou  or  the  pre¬ 
serving  deity.]  Lucan.  3,  v.  230 — Strab.  5. — 
— P/fn.  6.  c.  87. — Curt.  6,  c.  9. — Mela,  3,  c. 
7. —  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  31. 

[GaegetIcus  sinus,  now  the  Bay  of  Ben - 
gal ,  into  which  the  Ganges  falls.] 

GXnymEdes,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  lllus  and  Assara- 
cus.  According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son  of 


Dardanus.  He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by 
Jupiter  as  he  was  hunting,  or  rather  tending 
his  father’s  fleck  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  became 


marriages  on  that  day  were  considered  as  of  the  cup  bearer  of  the  gods  in  the  place  of 


a  good  omen,  and  the  month  was  called  Ga 
rnelion  among  the  Athenians.  Cic.  de  Fin.  2, 
c.  31. 

GangXrIdjE,  a  people  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  [Ptolemy  assigns  to  them  a  ca¬ 
pital,  called  GangaRegia,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Ganges,  which  D’Anville  places  in  lat. 1 


Hebe.  Some  say  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  an  eagle.  He  is  generally  represented  sit¬ 
ting  cn  the  back  of  a  flying  eagle  in  the  air. 
Paus ■  5,  c.  2  . — Homer.  11  20.  v  231. —  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  v.  25,. —  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  155. — He¬ 
rat.  4,  od.  4. 

Garamantes,  [a  people  of  Africa,  south 


24°  50',  and  whose  s:te  he  makes  to  coincide jof  Fhazania,  deriving  their  name  from  the 
with  that  of  Raji-mohol.  The  Gangaridse  city  of  Garama,  now  Garmes.  Thev  were 
were  allies  of  the  Prasii  who  lay  nearer  the  faintly  known  to  the  Romans  under  Augustus, 


Indus  towards  the  north-west.  The  united 
forces  of  these  two  nations,  awaited  the  army 
of  Alexander  cn  the  other  side  of  the  Hypha- 
sis  ;  but  report  made  them  so  formidable  for 
numbers  and  valour,  that  the  wearied  and 
alarmed  Macedonians  refused  to  cross  the 
stream  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  ana  remon¬ 
strances  of  their  king.]  Justin.  12,  c.  8. — 
Curt  9,  c.  2. —  Virg.  'JEn.  3,  v.  27 — Flacc.  6, 
v.  67- 


in  whose  time  some  claim  was  made  to  a 
triumph  over  them,  on  which  account  they 
are  mentioned  by  Virgil.]  JEn.  6,  v.  791. 

Gargancs,  now  St.  Angelo,  a  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the  form  of 
a  promontory  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  [The 
promontory  was  called  Garganum  promonto- 
rium.  Garganus  was  celebrated  bv  the  po¬ 
ets  for  its  groves  of  oak.]  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v. 
257  — Lucan.  5,  v.  880. 


Ganges,  [a  famous  riv  er  of  India,  which 
in  the  language  cf  Hindoostan  is  called  Pudda 
or  Padda;  and  is  also  named  Burra  Gonga, 
cr  the  great  river,  and  Gonga ,  the  river,  by 
way  of  eminence  ;  and  hence  the  European 
name  of  the  river  is  derived.  This  great 
stream,  together  with  the  Burrarr. pouter, 
whose  twin  sister  it  has  not  unaptly  been  de¬ 
nominated,  has  its  source  in  the  vast  mourn  ains 
of  Thibet.  It  seeks  the  plains  of  Hindoostan 
by  the  west,  and  pursues  the  early  part  of  its 
course  through  rugged  vallies  and  defiles.  Af¬ 
ter  wandering  about  800  miles  through  these 
mountainous  regions,  it  issues  f  rth  a  deity  to 
the  superstitious,  yet  gladdened  Hindoo  This 
river  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  he  does 
not  mention  it,  though  it  became  famous  in  a 
century  afterwards.  Its  source  was  for  a  long 
period  involv  ed  in  obscurity.  A  survey,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  recently  made  by  the  British 
Indian  government,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
issue  in  a  small  stream,  under  the  name  of 
Bhagirathi ,  from  under  a  mass  of  perpetual 
snow,  accumulated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Himtnaleh  mountains,  between  51°  and  S2<' 
N.  lat.  and  78°  and  79°  E.  long.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  1500  miles  in  length,  and  at  500 
miles  from  its  mouth  is,  during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  4  miles  broad  and  60  feet  deep.  Its  prin 
cipal  tributaries  are  the  Jumna,  the  Gogra, 
and  the  Burr amfioo ter.  The  whole  number 


Gargaphia,  a  valley  near  Platsea,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  where  Act  at  on  was 
tom  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  156, 

Gargarus,  (plur.  a,  o rum.)  [a  town  of 
Troas,  south-west  of  Antandros,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  It  was  situate 
on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
appeal’s  to  have  been  the  highest  of  the 
chain  of  Mount  Ida.  In  Ptolemy,  the  name 
is  erroneously  given  as  Jarganon.  By  a  simi¬ 
lar  error,  we  have  it  written  Gadara  in  Hie- 
rocles.  The  country  adjacent  to  Gargara 
is  extremely  productive.]  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  103. 
— Marrob  5,  c  20. —  Strab.  13. — Plin  5,  c  30. 

Garumna,  [now  the  Garonne,  a  river  of 
Gaul  which  rises  in  the  valley'  of  Arran ,  to  the 
south  of  Bertrand,  among  the  Pyrenees  and 
falls  into  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  or  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  general  course  of  this  river, 
which  extends  to  about  250  miles,  is  north¬ 
west.  After  its  junction  with  the  Duranius, 
or  Dordogne,  below  Burdegala  or  Bour- 
deaux,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Gironde.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Julius  Caesar’s  division  of  Gallia, 
the  Garumna  was  the  boundary  of  Aquitania, 
and  separated  that  district  from  Gallia  Celti- 
ca.  This  river  is  navigable  to  Tolosa,  or 
Toulouse,  and  communicates  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Louis  14th, 
about  180  miles  long,  made  through  Langur- 
doc.)  Me/a,  3,  c.  2. 
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Gaugamela,  a  village  near  Arbeia  beyond 
i  the  Tigris,  where  Alexander  obtained  his  3d 
=  victory  over  Darius.  [Gaugamela  being  an 
1  inconsiderable  and  obscure  place,  the  battle 

■  was  named  after  Arbeia.]  Curt.  4,  c.  — 

■  Slrab.  2,  and  16. 

Gaulus,  [a  small  island,  adjacent  to  Me- 
lite,  or  Malta,  now  called  Gozo. - Another 

•  below  the  south  shore  of  Crete,  now  called 
Gozo  of  Candia,  for  distinction  sake  from  the 

,  Gozo  of  Malta.] 

Gaurus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  famous 

■  for  us  wines.  Lucan.  2,  v.  667.—  Sil.  12,  v. 
160. — Scat.  3,  Sylv  5,  v.  99. 

;  Gaza,  [one  of  the  live  Philistine  satrapies 
-or  principalities,  situate  towards  the  southern 
!  extremity  of  Canaan,  about  15  miles  south 
'  of  Ascalon,  and  a  small  distance  from  the 
-Mediterranean.  Its  port  was  called  Gazce- 
orum  Portus,  and  is  now  New  Gaza,  or  Ma- 
jumas.  As  the  name  of  the  city  of  Gaza 
appears  in  the  first  book  of  Moses,  (10,  18,) 
Mela  must  of  course  be  mistaken,  who  makes 
the  name  of  Persian  origin,  and  states  tuat 
:  Cambyses  made  this  place  his  chief  maga- 
:  zine  m  his  expedition  against  Egypt.  It  was, 

.  however,  an  important  and  strongly  fortified 
:  place,  as  being  situate  so  near  the  borders  of 
i  that  country.  Alexander  took  and  destroy¬ 
ed  it,  after  it  had  made  a  powerful  resist- 

•  ance  for  the  space  of  two  months.  Antio- 
i  chus  the  Great  sacked  it,  and  it  was  several 
:  times  taken  from  the  Syrians  by  the  Maca- 

bees.  It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  new 
losses,  so  that  St.  Luke  states  (Acts  8,  26,) 
that  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  desert  place.  The 
name  signines  in  Hebrew,  Strong  ] 

GedrOsia,  a  barren  province  of  Persia, 

>  [south  and  south-east  of  Carmanta,  and  lying 
along  tile  Mare  Erythrseum.  It  is  now  called 
Mekran.  in  passing  through  this  country, 

■  the  army  of  Alexander  underwent  very  great 
:  hardships,  from  want  of  water  and  provisions, 

;  and  from  columns  of  moving  sand,  which  had 
:  previously  destroyed  the  forces  of  Semiramis 
and  Cy  rus.  Its  principal  city  was  Pura,  now 

•  Fohreu.]  Strab.  2. 

GEla,  a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Si¬ 
cily,  about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  which  received  its  name  from  a 
'  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gelas. 
It  was  built  by  a  Rhodian  and  Cretan  coiony, 
713  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After  it 
had  continued  in  existence  404  y  ears,  Piunti- 
as,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  earned  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  t-’hintias,  a  town  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  he  had  founded,  and  he  employed 
the  stones  of  Gela  to  beautify  his  own  city. 
Phintias  was  also  called  Gela.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Galenses,  Geloi,  and  Gelani.  Virg. 
JE.il.  3,  v.  70  . — Paus.  8,  c.  46. 

Gellia  Cornelia  lex,  de  Civitate,  by 
L.  Ge.Lus  and  On.  Cornel.  Lentuius,  A.  U.  C. 
68  ..  It  enacted  that  all  those  who  had  been 
presented  witn  the  privilege  of  citizens  of 
Rome  by  Pompey,  should  remain  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  that  liberty. 

\ulus  Gellius,  a  Roman  grammarian 
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in  the  age  of  M.  Antonius,  about  130  A.  D. 
He  published  a  work  which  he  called  Nodes 
Attica,  because  he  composed  it  at  Athens 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a 
collection  of  incongruous  matter,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  fragments  from  the  ancient  writers, 
and  often  serves  to  explain  antique  monu¬ 
ments.  It  was  originally  composed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  children,  and  abounds 
with  many  grammatical  remarks.  The  best 
editions  of  A.  Gellius  are,  that  of  Gronovius, 
4to  L.  Bat.  170o,  and  that  of  Conrad,  2  vols. 
8 vo.  Lips.  1762. 

Gelo  and  Gelon,  a  son  of  Dinomenes, 
who  made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse,  491 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  conquer¬ 
ed  the  Carthagi  lians  at  Himera,  and  made  his 
oppression  popular  by  ins  great  equity  and 
moderation.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  his 
death  was  universally  lamented  at  Syracuse. 
He  was  called  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
the  patron  of  liberty,  and  honoured  as  a  demi¬ 
god.  His  brother  Hiero  succeeded  him.  Paus. 
8,  c.  4d. — Herodot.  7,  c  153,  &c. — Diod.  11. 

GElones  and  Geloni,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
They  paint  themselves  to  appear  more  terri¬ 
ble  in  battle.  They  were  descended  from 
Gelonus,  son  of  Hercules.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  15 
JEn.  8,  v.  725. — Me  la,  1,  c.  1. — Claudian  in 
Ruj.  1,  v.  515. 

Gemini,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  repre¬ 
sents  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of 
Led... 

Gemonize,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car¬ 
casses  of  criminals  were  thrown.  Suet.  Tib. 
53  and  61. —  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  74. 

Genabum,  [a  town  of  the  Aureliani,  on 
the  Ligcris  or  Loire,  which  ran  through  it. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Aureliani,  from  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  Orleans. ] 
C as.  B.  C.  7,  c.  3. - Lucan.  1,  v.  440. 

Genaijni,  a  people  of  Vindelicia.  [vid, 
Brenni.]  Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  10. 

Geneva,  [a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or 
Lak:  of  Geneva,  on  the  south  hank  of  the 
Rhodanus  or  Rhone.  The  modern  name  of 
Geneva ’s  the  same  as  the  ancient.] 

Genius,  a  spirit  or  daemon,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancients,  presided  over  the  birth 
and  life  of  every  man.  vid ■  Daemon. 

GensEric,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Carthage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Van¬ 
dal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  course  of 
Ins  military  expeditions,  invaded  Italy  and 
sacked  Rome  in  July  455. 

Gentius,  a  Ring  of  illyricum,  who  impri¬ 
soned  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  che  request 
of  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence 
was  highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and  Gen¬ 
tius  was  conquered  by  Anicius  and  led  in  tri¬ 
umph  with  his  family,  B.  C.  169.  Liv.  4u,  c. 
19,  6cc. 

Genoa,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of 
Liguria.  [In  the  second  punic  war.  Genua, 
then  a  celebrated  emporium,  took  part  with 
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fHe  Romans,  and  was,  in  consequence,  plun-land  the  reflection  of  a  philosopher. 

ry  one  H  or»M  Kn  Kw  A/ln/vo  n  ..l-U  n  _  71  /T •  L  .  J1  /f  I  n  ^ 


_  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  _  ,  .  ,  - j- - r -  Tacit,  de 

dered  and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian.  Morib.  Germ. — Mela,  1,  c.  3, 1. 3,  c.  3.— -Ctes. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  bv  the  Romans,  and  Bell.  G.  -Strab.  4. 


continued,  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  under  their  [  GermanIcus  Cjesar,  a  son  of  Drusus 


dominion,  until  the  fall  of  their  empire.]  Zita 'and  Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.  He  was 
2!,c.  2,  1.  23,  c.  46,  1.  30,  c.  1.  nA — -  J  u  -  u:- - ’  nr"'  ---  ’  • 


adopted  by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to 


GenCsus,  now  S  mno,  a  river  of  Macedo-  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state.  When 
nia,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  Apollonia.  his  grandfather  Augustus  died,  he  was  em- 


Lucan.  5,  v.  462. 

Genutia  lex,  de  magistratibus,  _ 
Gentius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  411.  It  ordain 


ployed  in  a  war  in  Germany,  and  the  affection 
by  L.j of  the  soldiers  unanimously  saluted  him  em¬ 
peror.  He  refused  the  unseasonable  honour. 


ed  that  no  person  should  exercise  the  same  and  appeased  the  tumult  which  his  indiffer- 
magistracy  within  ten  years,  or  be  invested  ence  occasioned.  He  continued  his  wars  in 
with  two  offices  in  one  year. 

^  Georgica,  a  poem  of  Virgil  in  four  books. 

The  first  treats  of  ploughing  the  ground  ;  the 


second  of  sowing  it ;  the  third  speaks  of  the 
management  of  cattle,  &c.  and  in  the  fourth, 
the  poet  gives  an  account  of  bees,  and  of  the 
manner  of  keeping  them  among  the  Romans 
The  word  is  derived  from  ysa  terra  and  i^ycv 
opus,  because  it  particularly  treats  of  husband¬ 
ry.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Maecenas,  the 
great  patron  of  poetry  in  the  age  of  Virgil 
The  author  was  seven  years  in  writing  and 
polishing  it,  and  in  that  composition  he  shew¬ 
ed  how  much  he  excelled  all  other  writers. 
He  imitated  Hesiod,  who  wrote  a  poem  near¬ 
ly  on  the  same  subject,  called  O/iera  U"  Dies. 

Gergovia,  [a  strong  town  and  fortress  of 
Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Arverni.  It  was  situ¬ 
ate  on  a  very  high  mountain,  and  of  difficult 
access  on  all  sides.  It  is  now  Gtrgoic.] 

Germania,  an  extensive  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  the  east  of  Gaul.  [The  name  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  wer  war,  and  man 
a  man,  denoting  warlike  Or  brave  men.  The 
Roman  alphabet,  like  the  French,  affording 
no  io,  this  letter  was  converted  into  a  soft  g ; 
and  hence,  with  a  Latin  termination,  we  have 
the  name  Germani,  and  that  of  their  country 
Germania.]  Its  inhabitants  were  warlike, 
fierce,  and  uncivilized,  and  always  proved  a 
watchful  enemy  against  the  Romans.  Cxsar 
first  entered  their  country,  but  he  rather 
checked  their  fury,  than  conquered  them. 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  imperial 
successors  or  their  generals,  who  sometimes 
entered  the  country  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  ancient  Germans 
were  very  superstitious,  and,  in  many  install 
ces,  their  religion  was  the  same  as  that  of  their 
neighbours  the  Gauls;  whence  some  have 
concluded  that  these  two  nations  were  of  the 
same  origin.  They  paid  uncommon  respect 
to  their  women,  who,  as  they  believed,  were 
endowed  with  something  more  than  human. 
They  built  no  temples  to  their  gods,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  the  heroes  and  warriors 
which  their  country  had  produced.  Their 
rude  institutions  gradually  gave  rise  to  the 
laws  and  manners  which  still  prevail  in  the 
countries  of  Europe,  which  their  arms  in¬ 
vaded  or  conquered.  Tacitus,  in  whose  age 
even  letters  were  unknown  among  them,  ob¬ 
served  their  customs  with  nicety,  and  has  de¬ 
lineated  phem  with  the  genius  of  an  historian 


Germany,  and  defeated  the  celebrated  Ar- 
minius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  at 
his  return  to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Germanicus  in  the  east  was  soon  look¬ 
ed  upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and 
his  death  was  meditated.  He  was  secretly 
poisoned  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso, 
A.  D.  19,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  with  the  great¬ 
est  grief,  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations  ; 
and  Tiberius  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who 
rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Germanicus.  He  had 
married  Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children,  one  of  whom,  Caligula,  disgraced 
the  name  of  his  illustrious  father.  Germani¬ 
cus  has  been  commended,  not  only  for  his  mili¬ 
tary  accomplishments,  but  also  for  his  learn¬ 
ing,  humanity,  and  extensive  benevolence.  In 
the  midst  of  war,  he  devoted  some  moments 
to  study,  and  he  favoured  the  world  with  two 
Greek  comedies,  some  epigrams,  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Aratus  in  Latin  verse.  Sueton. - - 

This  name  was  common  in  the  age  of  the 
emperors,  not  only  to  those  who  had  obtained 
victories  over  the  Germans,  but  even  to  those 
who  had  entered  the  borders  of  their  country 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian  applied 
the  name  of  Germanicus,  which  he  himself 
had  vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  honour  of  himself,  duet,  in  Dom.  13. 
— Martial.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 

Germanii,  a  people  of  Persia.  [These 
Germanii,  are,  according  to  Larcher,  the  same 
as  the  Carmam.  Some  authors  affirm,  adds 
the  French  critic,  that  the  ancient  Germans 
were  descended  from  these  people.  Cluvier, 
has  with  much  politeness  explained  their 
mistake.  “  But,”  observes  Wesseling,  “  there 
are  some  individuals  of  such  wayward  tem¬ 
pers,  who  since  the  discovery  of  corn  still  pre¬ 
fer  feeding  on  acorns  ”]  Herod ot.  1,  c.  125. 

[Gerra,  a  city  of  Ai’abia  Deserta,  on  the 
Sinus  Ptrs.cus.  It  was  enriched  by  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  principal  articles  of  trade 
were  the  perfumes  brought  from  the  Sabtei, 
sent  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  and 
across  the  desert  to  Petra.  This  city,  for 
the  construction  of  whose  houses  and  ram¬ 
parts,  stones  of  salt  were  used,  appears  to 
be  represented  by  that  now  named  lil  Katrf  'l\ 
Gerrhje,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose 
country  the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of 
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Scythia  were  generally  buried  in  tlieir  territo- 

■  ries.  Id.  4,  c.  71. 

Gerrhus,  a  river  of  Scythia.  [D’Anville 

■  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Molosznijawodi  1 

‘Id.  1,  c.  56.  J 

c  Geronthrje,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
1  yearly  festival,  called  Ge  ont tinea,  was  ob- 
•  served  in  honour  of  Mars.  The  god  had 
1  there  a  temple  with  a  grove,  into  which  no 
woman  was  permitted  to  enter  during  the 
time  of  the  solemnity.  Paus.  Lacon. 

Ggryon  and  Geryones,  a  celebrated 
monster,  born  from  the  union  of  Chrysaor 
with  Callirhoe,  and  represented  by  the  poets 
as  having  three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He 
{lived  in  the  island  of  [Erythia,  near  Gades.] 
where  he  kept  numerous  flocks,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog,  called  Orthos, 
and  by  Eurythion.  Hercules,  by  order  of 
Eurystheus,  went  to  [Erythia,]  and  destroy¬ 
ed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and  Eurythion,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  all  his  flocks  and  herds  to  Tiryn- 
thus.  Hesiod.  Theog.  187. —  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v 
S61, 1.  8,  v.  202. — Ital.  1,  v.  277 .—Ahollod.  2. 
*— . Lucret .  5,  v.  28. 

L  Ges soriXcum,  [a  town  of  the  Morini,  in 
Gaul,  it  was  afterwards  named  Bonania,  and 
is  now  Boulogne 

^  Geta,  Septimus,  a  son  of  the  emperor 
^everus,  brother  to  Caracalla.  In  the  eighth 
^ear  of  his  age  he  was  moved  with  compas¬ 
sion  at  the  fate  of  some  of  the  partisans  of 
Niger  and  Albums,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
)e  executed ;  and  his  father,  struck  with  his 
lumanity,  retracted  his  sentence.  After  his 
ather  s  death  he  reigned  at  Rome,  conjointly 
.vith  his  brother ;  but  Caracalla,  who  envied 
ns  virtues,  and  was  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
irdered  him  to  be  poisoned ;  and  when  this 
:ould  not  be  effected,  he  murdered  him  in  the 
irms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt 
>f  defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body, 
•eceived  a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hand 
)f  her  son,  the  28th  of  March,  A.  I).  212. 
-reta  had  not  reached  the  23d  year  of  his  age, 
md  the  Romans  had  reason  to  lament  the 
leath  of  so  virtuous  a  prince,  while  they 
groaned  under  the  cruelties  and  oppression  of 
Jaracalla. 

Geta;,  ( Gcta ,  sing.)  [a  tribe  of  Scythians, 
vho,  according  to  Strabo,  inhabited  the  arid 
md  uncultivated  plains  lying  between  the 
nouths  of  the  Ister  and  that  of  the  Tyras, 
n  which  the  army  of  Darius  had  nearly  pe- 
ished.  They  were  first  reduced  under  the 
toman  dominion  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  To 
he  strength  and  fierceness  of  barbarians, 
hey  added  a  contempt  for  life,  which  was 
lerived  from  a  persuasion  of  the  immortality 
.f  the  soul.  This  doctrine  was  taught  them 
iy  Zamolxis,  their  early  legislator.  They  are 
epresented  as  the  most  daring  and  ferocious 
i  mankind  by  all  the  classic  writers.  Ar- 
ian  calls  them  Dacians;  this  name,  however, 
nore  properly  belongs  to  those  of  them  who 
welt  in  the  interior,  for  their  territory  ex- 
ended  inwards  to  a  considerable  distance, 
’he  Gets  were  undoubtedly  the  same  people 
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with  those  who  were  called  Goths,  and  whose 
migrations  were  so  extensive.]  Ovid,  de 
Pont.  Trist.  5,  el.  7,  v.  111. — Sirab.  7.  Stat. 
2. — Sylv.  2,  v.  61, 1.  3,  f.  1,  v.  17. — Lucan.  2, 
v.  54, 1.  3,  v.  95. 

Gigantes,  the  sons  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,, 
who,  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  Ccelus  received 
from  his  son  Saturn;  whilst  Hyginus  calls 
them  sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are 
represented  as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with 
strength  proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size. 
Some  of  them,  as  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gy- 
ges,  had  50  heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpents 
instead  of  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible  as¬ 
pect,  their  hair  hung  loose  about  their  should¬ 
ers,  and  their  beard  was  suffered  to  grow 
untouched.  Pallene  and  its  neighbourhood 
was  the  place  of  their  residence.  The  defeat 
of  the  Titans,  with  whom  they  are  often  ig¬ 
norantly  confounded,  and  to  whom  they  were 
nearly  related,  incensed  them  against  Jupiter, 
and  they  all  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  The 
god  was  alarmed,  and  called  all  the  deities  to 
assist  him  against  a  powerful  enemy,  who 
made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and  burning  woods 
for  their  weapons,  and  who  had  already  heap¬ 
ed  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to  scale  with 
more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven.  At  the 
sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the  gods 
fled  with  the  greatest  consternation  into 
Egypt,  where  they  assumed  the  shape  of  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  to  screen  themselves  from 
their  pursuers.  Jupiter,  however,  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  were  not  invincible,  provided 
he  called  a  mortal  to  his  assistance;  and  by 
the  advice  of  Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercu¬ 
les  in  his  cause.  With  the  aid  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  hero,  the  giants  were  soon  put  to 
flight  and  defeated.  Some  were  crushed  to 
pieces  under  mountains,  or  buried  in  the  sea ; 
and  others  were  flayed  alive,  or  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs.  [For  the  explication  of 
this  fable  some  have  supposed  that  Jupiter 
destroyed  the  robbers  which  infested  Thessa¬ 
ly,  and  that  these  are  the  pretended  giants  ; 
for  it  is  observable  that  the  word  Nephilim, 
which  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  is  translated  gi¬ 
ants,  there  also  signifies  people  addicted  to  all 
kinds  of  violence,  or  robbers  and  ruffians.  Ju¬ 
piter,  when  he  left  Crete  to  visit  the  rest  of 
Greece,  usually  resided  on  mount  Olympus1, 
where  he  had  probably  built  a  strong  citadel . 
This  mount  Olympus,  highly  elevated,  was 
afterwards  taken  for  heaven  itself.  The  ban¬ 
ditti  above  mentioned  determined  to  attack 
Jupiter  in  his  citadel,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  fortified  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
Ossa  and  Pelion,  previous  to  going  upon  their 
main  eiiterprize.  This  was  done  either  per¬ 
haps  to  afford  them  a  place  gf  refuge  in  case 
of  a  defeat,  or  if  they  were  foiled  in  their  at¬ 
tempt,  still  to  have  there  adjacent  fortresses 
as  places  from  which  they  might  keep  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  garrison  in  awe.  Hence  the  fable  of 
Ossa  and  Pelion  being  piled  by  the  Giants  on 
Olympus.]  (yid.  Enceladus,  Aloides,  Porphu- 
rion,  Tvphon,  Otus,  Titanes,  Jkc.)  The  .ex- 
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istence  of  giants  has  been  supported  by  ai1 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  received  as  an 
undeniable  truth.  Homer  tells  us  that  Tity- 
us,  when  extended  on  the  grourtd,  covered 
nine  acres ;  and  that  Polyphemus  ate  two  of 
he  companions  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walk 


erl  along  the  shores  of  Sicily  leaning  on  a 


staff  which  might  have  served  for  the  mast  of 
a  ship.  The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  Turnus  in  Italy,  attacked 
their  enemies  by  throwing  stones,  which  four 
men  of  the  succeeding  ages  would  be  unable 
to  move.  Plutarch  also  mentions,  in  support 
of  the  gigantic  stature,  that  Sertorius  opened 
the  grave  of  \ntfeus  in  Africa,  and  found  a 
skeleton  which  measured  six  cubits  in  length. 
[It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  early  race 
of  men  wereof  strength  and  stature  superior  to 
those  of  mankind  at  present,  since  they  lived 
a  much  longer  time;  long  life  being  common¬ 
ly  the  effect  of  a  strong  constitution.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  on  this  subject 
we  are  liable  to  great  deceptions.  Thus,  in 
1613  they  showed  throughout  Europe  the 
bones  of  the  giant  Theutobocchus,  until  un¬ 
luckily  a  naturalist  proved  them  to  be  the  bones 
of  an  elephant.]  Afiollod.  1,  c.  6. — Paus.  8, 
c.  2,  &c. —  Ovid,  Met.  1,  v.  151. — Plut.  in 
Sertor. — Hygin.  fab.  28,  &c. — Homer.  Od.  7 
and  10. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  280.  JEn.  6,  v.  580. 

Gxndes,  [ vid .  Gyndes.] 

[Gir,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  Ptolemy  de¬ 
lineates  as  equal  in  length  to  the  Niger,  the 
course  of  each  being  probably  about  1000 
British  miles.  It  ran  from  east  to  west,  un¬ 
til  lost  in  the  same  lake,  marsh,  or  desert  as 
the  Niger.  The  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi 
seetns  to  indicate  the  G/iir,  when  he  speaks  of 
theNile  of  the  negroes  as  running  tothe  west, 
and  lost  in  an  inland  sea,  in  which  was  the 
island  Uhl.  Some  have  supposed  the  Gir  of 
Ptolemy  to  be  the  river  of  Bornou ,  or  Wad - 
al-Gazel ,  which,  joining  another  considerable 
river  flowing  from  Kuku,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Nubia  Palus,  or  Kangra,  and  it  is  so 
delineated  inRennell’s  map;  but  others,  seem¬ 
ingly  with  better  reason,  apprehend  the  Gir 
of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  Bahr-Kulla  of  Browne, 
in  his  history  of  Africa.] 

Gisco,  son  of  Himilco  the  Carthaginian 
general,  was  banished  from  his  country  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased, 
those  who  had  occasioned  his  banishment 
He  was  satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck, 
showing  that  independence  and  forgiveness 
are  two  of  the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a 
great  mind.  He  was  made  a  general  soon  af¬ 
ter  in  Sicily,  against  the  Corinthians,  about 
309  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  by 
his  success  and  intrepidity,  he  obliged  the 
enemies  of  his  country  to  sue  for  peace. 

GladiatorIi  ludi,  combats  originally 
exhibited  on  the  grave  of  deceased  persons  at 
Rome.  They  were  first  introduced  at  Rome 
by  the  Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father. 
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A.  U.  C.  48S.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  were  rendered  propitious 
by  human  blood ;  therefore  at  funerals,  it 
was  usual  to  murder  slaves  in  cool  blood.  In 
succeeding  ages,  it  was  reckoned  less  cruel  tG 
oblige  them  to  kill  one  another  like  men. 
than  to  slaughter  them  like  brutes,  therefore 
the  barbarity  was  covered  by  the  specious 
show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary  combat. 
Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  disobedient 
slaves,  were  trained  up  for  combat ;  but  when 
the  diversion  became  more  frequent  and  was 
exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to  procure 
esteem  and  popularity,  many  of  the  Roman 
citizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the  gladi¬ 
ators,  and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibited  no  less 
than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  treated  with  these  combats  not  only 
by  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very  priests 
had  their  Ludi / lontijicales ,  and  Ludi  sacerdo- 
tales.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  more 
than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  the 
Bruti.  Their  numbers,  however,  increased 
with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city ;  and 
the  gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Spar- 
tacus,  one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take 
up  arms,  and  the  success  to  defeat  the  Roman 
armies,  only  with  a  train  of  his  fellow-suffer¬ 
ers.  The  more  prudent  of  the  Romans  were 
sensible  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
state,  by  keeping  such  a  number  of  desperate 
men  in  arms,  and  therefore,  many  salutary 
laws  were  proposed  to  limit  their  number  as 
well  as  to  settle  the  time  in  which  the  show 
could  be  exhibited  with  safety  and  convenience. 
Under  the  emperors,  not  only  senators  and 
knights,  but  even  women  engaged  among  the 
gladiators,  and  seemed  to  forget  the  inferiority 
of  their  sex.  When  there  were  to  be  any 
shows,  hand-bills  were  cireulatedto  give  no¬ 
tice  to  the  people,  and  to  mention  the  place, 
number,  time,  and  every  circumstance  re¬ 
quisite  to  be  known.  When  they  were  first 
brought  upon  the  arena,  they  walked  round 
theplace  with  greatpompand  solemnity,  and 
after  that  they  were  matched  in  equal  pairs 
with  great  nicety.  They  first  had  a  skirmish 
with  wooden  files,  called  rudes  or  arma  luso - 
ria ■  After  this  the  effective  weapons,  such  as 
swords,  daggers,  &c.  called  arma  decretoria, 
were  given  them,  and  the  signal  tor  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trum¬ 
pet  as  they  had  all  previously  sworn  to  fight 
till  death,  or  suffer  death  in  the  most  excru¬ 
ciating  torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and 
obstinate,  and  when  one  signified  his  submis¬ 
sion  by  surrendering  his  arms,  the  victor  was 
not  permitted  to  grant  him  his  life  without  the 
leave  and  approbation  of  tiie  multitude.  This 
was  done  by  clenching  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  between  each  other,  and  holding  the 
thumbs  upright  close  together,  or  by  bending 
back  their  thumbs.  The  first  of  these  was 
called  fwlticem  premere,  and  signified  the  wish 
of  the  people  to  spare  the  life  of  the  conquer¬ 
ed.  The  other  sign,  called  fiollicem  vertere , 
signified  their  disapprobation,  and  ordered  the 
victor  to  put  his  antagonist  to  death.  The 
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:  victor  was  generally  rewarded  with  a  palm, 
and  other  expressive  marks  of  the  people’s 
favour.  He  was  most  commonly  presented 
with  a  fiileus  and  rudis.  When  one  of  the 
i  combatants  received  a  remarkable  wound, 
the  people  exclaimed  habet,  and  expressed 
their  concern  by  shouts.  The  combats  of 
gladiators  were  sometimes  different,  either 
in  weapons  or  dress,  whence  they  were  gene- 
:  rally  distinguished  into  the  following  orders  : 
i  The  secutores  were  armed  with  a  sword  and 
;  and  buckler,  to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  an- 
:  tagonists,  the  retiarii.  These  last  endeavour- 
i  ed  to  throw  their  net  over  the  head  of  their 
antagonist,  and  in  that  manner  entangle  him, 
;and  prevent  him  from  striking.  If  this  did 
not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a  short  coat  with  a  hat  tied 
under  the  chin  with  a  broad  ribbon.  They 
wore  a  trident  in  their  left  hand.  The  threc.es , 
originally  Thracians,  were  armed  with  a  faul- 
chion,  and  small  round  shield.  The  myr- 
Irrtil tones,  called  also  galli,  from  their  Gallic 
dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  secutores. 
■They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a  sword, 
and,  on  the  top  of  their  head  piece,  they 
wore  the  figure  of  a  fish  embossed,  called 
*4ogluu£©%  whence  their  name.  The  hofiloma- 
shi,  were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
as  their  name  implies.  The  samnites,  arm¬ 
ed  after  the  manner  of  Samnites,  wore  a 
large  shield,  broad  at  the  top,  and  growing 
more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more  conveniently 
to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  The 
tssedarii,  generally  fought  from  the  essedum, 
pr  chariot  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Bri¬ 
ans.  The  andabatcs ,  xvxCxrxi,  fought  on 
horseback,  with  a  helmet  that  covered  and 
defended  their  faces  and  eyes.  Hence  anda- 
batarum  more  fmgnare ,  is  to  fight  blindfolded. 
The  meridiani,  engaged  in  the  afternoon. 
The  postulalitii  were  men  of  great  skill  and 
experience,  and  such  as  were  generally  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  emperors.  The  Jiscales  were 
Inaintained  out  of  the  emperor’s  treasu  ry  ,Jis- 
'U8.  The  dimac/htri  fought  with  two  swords 
in  their  hands,  whence  their  name.  After 
hese  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued  for 
.he  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace,  thev 
^vere  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
rear  600  years  after  their  first  institution. 
They  were,  however,  revived  under  the  reign 
pf  Constantius  and  his  two  successors,  but 
Honorius  for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel 
barbarities. 

Glaphyre  and  Glaphyra,  a  daughter  of 
\rchelaus  the  high-priest  of  Bellona in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  in- 
rigues.  She  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  for  her  two  sons  from  M.  Antony, 
vhom  she  corrupted  by  defiling  the  bed  of  her 
tusband.  This  amour  of  Antony  with  Gla- 
ihyra,  highly  displeased  his  wife  Fulvia,  who 
vished  Augustus  to  avenge  his  infidelity,  by 
eceiving  from  her  the  same  favours  which 
jlaphyra  received  from  Antony. — —Her 
;rand -daughter  bore  the  same  name.  She 
vas  a  daughter  of  Archelaus  king  of  Capna- 
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docia,  and  married  Alexander,  a  son  of  Herod  > 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  she  married  her  brother-in-law 
Archelaus. 

Glaucopis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from 
the  blueness  of  her  eyes.  [The  term  conveys 
at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  brightness,  and  it 
said  to  refer  more  properly  to  a  light-blue 
eye,  with  a  bright  and  piercing  expression, 
like  what  the  Germans  style  a  bluish-grey. 
Damm,  supposes  this  titleapplied  to  Minerva, 
from  her  seeing  like  the  owl  (to  which  bird  a 
similar  coloured  eye  is  given,)  rx  tv  moth 
mth;  the  things  that  are  hid  in  darkness,  that 
is,  discoveringby  her  wisdom  what  is  concealed 
from  the  duller  optics  of  man.  Besides  the. 
owl,  and  Minerva,  this  epithet  is  applied  to 
serpents  and  lions.]  Homer.- -^Hesiod. 

Glaucos,  a  son  of  Hippolochus,  the  son  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Tro 
jan  war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange 
his  golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedes  for 
an  iron  one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of 
Glauti  et  JDiomedis  { lermutalio ,  to  express  a 
foolish  exchange.  He  behaved  with  much 
courage,  and  was  killedby  Ajax.  Virg.  JEn 
6,  v.  483. — Martial.  9,  ep.  96. — Horn.  II.  G 

- A  fisherman  of  Anthedon  in  Bceotia,  son 

of  Neptune  andNais,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Polybiusthe  son  of  Mercury.  As  he  was  fish¬ 
ing  he  observed  that  all  the  fishes  which  he 
laid  on  the  grass  received  fresh  v  igour  as  they 
touched  the  ground,  and  immediately  escaped 
from  him  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  He  attri¬ 
buted  the  cause  of  it  to  the  grass,  and  by  tast¬ 
ing  it,  he  found  himself  suddenly  moved  with 
a  desire  of  living  in  the  sea.  Upon  this  he 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  was  made  a  sea 
deity  by  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  at  the  request 
of  the  godS.  After  this  transformation  he  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  Scylla,  whose 
ingratitude  was  severely  punished  by  Circe. 
[yid.  Scylla.]  He  is  represented  like  the 
other  sea  deities  with  along  beard,  dishevel¬ 
led  hair,  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  with  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  He  received  the  gift  of  prophe¬ 
cy  from  Apollo,  and,  according  to  some  ac 
counts,  he  was  the  interpreter  of  Nereus.  He 
assisted  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition, 
and  foretold  them,  that  Hercules  and  the  two 
sonsofLeda,  would  one  day  receive  immor  ¬ 
tal  honours.  The  fable  of  his  metamorphosis 
has  been  explained  by  some  authors,  who  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  was  an  excellent  diver,  who  was 
devoured  by  fishes  as  he  was  swimming  in  the 
sea.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  905,  See. — Hjgir 
fab.  199. — Athen.  7. — Ajiollod.  \.—Diod.  4. — 

Arts  tot.  de  Refi.  Del. — Puus.  9,  c.  22. - A 

son  of  Sisy  phus  king  uf  Corinth,  by  Merope 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  born  at  Potma  a  village 
of  Bceotia.  He  prevented  bis  mares  from 
having  any  commerce  with'  the  stallions,  iir 
the'expectation  that  they  would  become  swift¬ 
er  in  running;  upon  which  Venusinspired  the 
mares  with  such  fury,  that  they  tore  his  body 
to  pieces  as  he  returned  from  the  games 
which  Adrastus  had  celebrated  in  honour  0f 
his  father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia.  Hygm. 
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lab.  25’0‘.  —  Virg.  G.  5,  v.  367. — Ajiollod.  1  and 

2. - A  son  of  Minos  the  2d,  and  Pasiphae, 

■who  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  honey.  His 
father,  ignorant  of  his  fate,  consulted  the  ora¬ 
cle  to  know  where  he  was,  and  received  for 
answer,  that  the  soothsayer  who  best  describ¬ 
ed  him  an  ox,  which  was  of  three  different 
colours  among  his  flocks,  would  best  give  him 
intelligence  of  his  son’s  situation.  Polyidus 
was  found  superior  to  all  the  other  soothsayers, 
and  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  find  the 
young  prince-  When  he  had  found  him,  Mi¬ 
nos  confined  him  with  the  dead  body,  and  told 
him  that  he  never  would  restore  his  liberty, 
if  he  did  not  restore  him  to  life.  Polyidus  was 
struck  with  the  king’s  severity  ;  but  while  he 
stood  in  astonishment,  a  serpent  suddenly 
came  towards  the  body  and  touched  it.  Po¬ 
lyidus  killed  the  serpent,  and  immediately  a 
second  came,  who  seeing  the  other  without 
motion  or  signs  of  life,  disappeared,  and  soon 
after  returned  with  a  certain  herb  in  his 
mouth.  This  herb  he  laid  on  the  body  of  the 
dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.  Polyidus,  who  had  attentively  con¬ 
sidered  what  passed,  seized  the  herb,  and  with 
it  he  rubbed  the  body  of  the  dead  prince,  who 
was  instantly  raised  to  life.  Minos  received 
Glaucus  with  gratitude,  but  he  refused  to  re¬ 
store  Polyidus,  to  liberty,  before  he  taught  his 
son  the  art  of  divination  and  prophecy.  He 
consented  with  great  reluctance,  and  when  he 
was  at  last  permitted  to  return  to  Argolis, 
liis  native  country,  he  desired  his  pupil  to  spit 
in  his  mouth.  Glaucus  willingly  consented, 
and  from  that  moment  he  forgot  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  divination  and  healing,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  instructions  of  Polyidus. 
Hyginus  ascribes  the  recovery  of  Glaucus  to 
iEsculapius.  Afiollod.  2,  c.  3. — Hygin.  136 
and  251,  See - A  son  of  Epytus,  who  suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Messenia. 
about  10  centuries  before  the  Augustan  age. 
He  introduced  the  worship  of  Jupiter  among 
the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first  who  offered 
sacrifices  to  Machaon  the  son  of  iEsculapius. 
Pans.  4*c.  3. 

[Glaucus  Sinus ,  a  guf  of  Lycia,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Telmissus  or 
Maori ,  whence  in  ancient  times  the  gulf  was 
sometimes  also  called  Sinus  Telmissius,  and 
whence  comes  likewise  its  modern  name, 
Gulf  of  Maori.] 

[Glota  or  Clot  a,  a  river  of  Britain,  now 
the  Clyde,  falling  into  the  Glota  JEstuarium 
or  Firth  of  Clyde.'] 

Gnatia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Brundusium,  badly  supplied  with 
water.  [This  is  the  same  place  with  Egna- 
tia,  and  the  name  is  merely  shortened  by 
Aphamesis.]  Herat.  1,  Sat.  S. 

Gnidus.  vid.  Cnidus. 

Gnossis  and  Gnossia,  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  born  at 
Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  received 
from  Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  con¬ 
stellation,  is  called  Gnossia  Stella.  Virg.  G. 

-  ,  v.  222. 

Gnossus :  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  re- 
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sidence  of  king  Minos.  The  name  of  Gnossia 
lellus  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  island. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  23. — Strab.  10. — Homer. 
Od.  vid.  Cnossus. 

Gobryas,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  no¬ 
blemen  who  conspired  against  the  usurper 
Smerdis.  vid.  Darius.  Herodot.  3,  c.  70. 

Gomphi,  [a  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Estiasotis,  near  the  confines  of  Epirus.  It 
was  situate  on  the  Peneus,  a  short  distance 
below  its  junction  with  the  Ion.  It  was  taken 
by  Csesar  during  the  civil  wars.] 

Gonatas,  one  of  the  Antigoni. 

Gonni  and  Gonocondylos,  a  town  of 
Thessaly  at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Liv. 
56,  c.  10, 1.  42,  c.  54- — Strab.  4. 

Gop.dj.ei,  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  where 
the  Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of 
Scripture. 

Gordianus,  M.  Antonius  Africanus,  a 
son  of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended  from 
Trajan,  by  his  mother’s  side.  In  the  greatest 
affluence  he  cultivated  learning,  and  was  an 
example  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  composed 
a  poem  in  30  books  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus 
Antoninus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  such 
an  advocate  for  good-breeding  and  politeness, 
that  he  never  sat  down  in  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Annius  Severus,  who  paid  him 
daily  visits,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the 
prastorship.  He  was  some  time  after  elected 
consul,  and  went  to  take  the  government  of 
Africa  in  the  capacity  of  proconsul.  After  he 
had  attained  his  80th  year  in  the  greatest 
splendour  and  domestic  tranquillity,  he  was 
roused  from  his  peaceful  occupations  by  the 
tyrannical  reign  of  the  Maximini,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  rebellious  troops 
of  his  province.  He  long  declined  to  accept 
the  imperial  purple,  but  the  threats  of  imme¬ 
diate  death  gained  his  compliance.  Maximi¬ 
nus  marched  against  him  with  the  greatest 
indignation  ;  and  Gordian  sent  his  son,  with 
whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity,  to  op¬ 
pose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was  killed; 
and  the  father,  worn  out  by  age,  and  grown 
desperate  on  account  of  his  misfortunes, 
strangled  himself  at  Carthage,  before  he  had 
been  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  A.D. 
236.  He  was  universally  lamented  by  the  army 

and  people. - M.  Antonius  Africanus,  son  of 

Gordianus,  was  instructed  by  Serenus  Samno- 
ticus,  who  left  him  his  library,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  62,000  volumes.  His  enlightened 
understanding  and  his  peaceful  disposition  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus.  He  was  made  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  consul,  by  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus.  He  passed  into  Africa,  in  the 
character  of  lieutenant  to  his  father,  who 
had  obtained  that  province,  and  seven  years 
after  he  was  elected  emperor,  in  conjunction 
with  him.  He  marched  against  the  partisans 
of  Maximinus,  his  antagonist  in  Mauritania, 
and  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  25th 
of  June,  A.  D.  236,  after  a  reign  of  about  six 
weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but 
he  has  been  justlv  blamed  by  his  biographers,  J 
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oil  account  of  his  lascivious  propensities,  which 
reduced  him  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  though  he  was  but  in  his  46th  year  at 

the  time  of  his  death. - M.  Antonius  Pius, 

grandson  of  the  firstGordian,  was  but  12years 
old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Caesar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor,  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  at¬ 
tended  with  universal  marks  of  approbation. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  he  married  Furia 
i  Sabina  T ranquillina,  daughter  of  Misitheus, 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  pub¬ 
lic  virtues.  Misitheus  was  intrusted  with  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  state  by  his  son- 
in-law  ;  and  his  administration  proved  how  de¬ 
serving  he  was  of  the  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  imperial  master.  He  corrected 
the  various  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the 
state,  and  restored  the  ancient  discipline 
i  among  the  soldiers.  By  his  prudence  and  po¬ 
litical  sagacity,  all  the-  chief  towns  in  the  em¬ 
pire  were  stored  with  provisions,  which  could 
i  maintain  the  emperor  and  a  large  army  dur¬ 
ing  15  days  upon  any  emergency.  Gordian 
i  was  not  less  active  than  his  father-in-law; 

;  and  when  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  had  in- 
ivaded  the  Roman  provinces  in  the  east,  he 
.boldly  marched  to  meet  him,  and  in  his  way 
;  defeated  a  large  body  of  Goths,  in  Mcesia. 
i  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  took  many  flourish¬ 
ing  cities  in  the  east,  from  his  adversary.  In 
I  this  success  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph, 
:and  saluted  Misitheus  as  the  guardian  of  the 
republic.  Gordian  was  assassinated  in  the 
east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of  Philip,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misitheus,  and 
who  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  mur- 
;dering  a  warlike  and  amiable  prince.  These- 
;nate,  sensible  of  his  merit,  honoured  him  with 
a  most  splendid  funeral  on  the  confines  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  ordered  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Gordians  should  ever  be  free,  at  Rome,  from 
all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  state. 
iDuring  the  reign  of  Gordianus,  there  was  an 
■uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  which  the 
;stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
i  Gordium,  [a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Mi- 
,nor,  on  the  river  Sangarius,  a  little  to  the 
least  of  Pessinus.  Here  was  preserved  the 
.famous  Gordian  knot,  which  Alexander  cut. 
vid.  Gordius.  It  changed  its  name  in  the 
Ireign  of  Augustus  to  Juliopolis,  which  was 
given  it  by  Cleo,  a  leadev  of  some  pnedatory 
bands  in  this  quarter,  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  declared  for  Augustus,  and  being  thus 
left  in  safe  possession  of  this  city  which  was 
his  birth-place,  changed  its  name  out  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  memory  of  Caesar  ]  Justin. 
11,  c.  7. — Liv.  38,  c.  18. — Curt.  3,  c.  1. 

Gordius,  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origin¬ 
ally  a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Dur- 
inga  sedition,  the  Phrygians  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles 
would  cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their 
king,  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gor¬ 
dius  was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  consecrated  his  chariot  in  the  tem-' 
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pie  of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which  tied  the  yok& 
to  the  draught  tree,  was  made  in  such  an  art- 
fill  manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could 
not  be  perceived.  From  this  circumstance  a 
report  was  soon  spread,  that  the  empire  of 
Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  that 
could  untie  the  Gordian  knot  Alexander,  in 
his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gordium ; 
and  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  undone 
.  which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage, 
and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  was 
born  to  conquer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with 
his  sword ;  and  from  that  circumstance  as¬ 
serted  that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and 
that  his  claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully 
justified.  Justin.  H,  c.  7. — Curt,  o,  c.  1.— - 
Arrian.  1 . - A  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Aristot. 

[Gorgo,  now  Urgheng ,  the  capital  of  the 
Chorasmii.  vid.  Chorasmii.] 

Gorgias,  [a  celebrated  orator  and  so¬ 
phist,  born  at  Leontium  in  Sicily,  whence  he 
was  surnamed  Leontinus.  He  flourished  in 
the  5th  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Empedocles.  He  is  reck¬ 
oned  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  and  is  thought  to  have  introduced 
numbers  into  prose,  treated  oi  common  places, 
and  shewed  the  use  of  them  for  the  invention 
of  arguments.  Hence  Plato  gave  the  name 
of  Gorgias  to  his  elegant  dialogue  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  still  extant.  He  was  so  great 
an  orator  that  in  public  assemblies  he  would 
undertake  to  declaim  extempore  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  proposed  to  him.  In  the  war  between 
Syracuse  and  Leontium,  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  succour, 
and  sent  as  embassadors  Gorgias  and  Tisias. 
The  eloquence  of  Gorgias  so  captivated  the 
Athenians,  that  they  rushed  blindly  into  what 
proved  for  them  so  ruinous  a  contest.  Gor¬ 
gias  afterwards  made  a  display  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games, 
on  account  of  which  a  golden  statue  was 
erected  to  him  at  Delphi.]  He  lived  to  hrs 
'08th  year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only  two 
fragments  of  his  compositions  are  extant. 
Paus.  6,  c.  17. — Cic.  in  Oral.  22,  &c.  Senect . 
15,  in  Brut.  15. —  Quintil.  3  and  12. 

Gorco,  the  wife  of  Leonidas  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  &c - The  name  of  the  ship  which  car¬ 

ried  Perseus  after  he  had  conquered  Medusa. 

Gorgones,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were 
Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal 
except  Medusa.  According  to  the  mytholo- 
gists,  their  hairs  were  entwined  with  ser¬ 
pents,  their  hands  were  of  brass,  their  wings 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  their  body  was  covered 
with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  teeth  were 
as  long  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and  they 
turned  to  stones  all  those  on  whom  they  fix¬ 
ed  their  eyes.  Medusa  alone  had  serpents  in 
her  hair,  according  to  Ovid,  and  this  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  resentment  of  Minerva,  in  whose 
temple  Medusa  had  gratified  the  passion  of 
Neptune,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  colour  of  her  locks,  which  the  goddess 
changed  into  serpents.  iEschvlus  says,  tha‘- 
301 


tney  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  between 
them,  of  which  they  had  the  use  each  in  her 
turn  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  at  the  time  that 
they  were  exchanging  the  eye,  that  P  erseus 
attacked  them,  and  cut  off  Medusa’s  head. 
According  to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when 
he  went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  was 
armed  with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by 
Mercury,  and  provided  with  a  looking-glass 
by  Minerva,  besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  hel¬ 
met  of  Pluto,  which  rendered  all  objects  clear- 
Iy  visible  and  open  to  the  view,  while  the  per¬ 
son  who  wore  it  remained  totally  invisible. 
With  weapons  like  these,  Perseus  obtained 
an  easy  victory  ;  and  after  his  conquest  re¬ 
turned  his  arms  to  the  different  deities  whose 
favours  and  assistance  he  had  so  recently  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  head  of  Medusa  remained 
in  his  hands ;  and  after  he  had  finished  all  his 
laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it  to  Minerva, 
who  placed  it  on  her  aegis,  with  which  she 
turned  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Gorgons,  Perseus  took  his  flight  in  the 
air  towards  .Ethiopia  ;  and  that  the  drops 
of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground  from  Medu¬ 
sa’s  head  were  changed  into  serpents,  which 
have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Libya .  The  horse  Pegasus  also  arose  from 
the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrysaor 
with  his  golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards  the 
west,  according  to  Hesiod.  Eschylus  makes 
them  inhabit  the  eastern  parts  of  Scythia;  and 
Ovid,  as  the  most  received  opinion,  supports 
that  they  lived  in  the  inland  partsof  Libya,  near 
the  lake  of  Triton,  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  Diodorus  and  others  explain  the  fa- 
bleof  the  Gorgons,  by  supposing  that  they  were 
a  warlike  race  of  women  near  the  Amazons, 
whom  Perseus,  with  the  help  of  a  large  army, 
totally  destroyed.  [The  AbbeBanr.ier  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Gorgons  dwelt  in  that  part 
of  Lydia  which  was  afterwards  called  Cyre- 
naica.  He  makes  their  father  Phorcys  to 
have  been  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  and 
engaged  in  a  lucrative  commerce.  Perseus, 
he  supposes,  made  himself  master  of  a  part 
of  his  fleet,  and  some  of  his  riches.  These 
ships  were  named  Medusa,  Stheno,  and  Eu- 
ryale  ;  and  being  laden  with  the  teeth  of  ele¬ 
phants,  the  horns  of  fishes,  and  the  eyes  of 
hyenas,  which  Phorcys  bartered  for  other 
goods,  gave  occasion  to  the  particulars  of  the 
fable.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  mystery  of  the 
tooth,  horn,  and  eye,  which  the  Gorgons  bor¬ 
rowed  by  turns;  that  is,  the  ships,  when  ar¬ 
rived  in  port,  took  each  of  them  goods  proper 
for  the  place  to  which  they  were  bound.] 
Hesiod.  Theog.  &  Scut. — Afiotlon.  A.—Afioi- 
lod.  2,  c.  1  and  4,  8cc. — Homer.  11.  5  and  11. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  &c. — Diod.  1  and  4. — Pans. 

2,  c.  20,  &c. — JEschyl.  Prom.  Act.  4. — Pin¬ 
dar.  Pyth.  7  and  12.  Olymfi.  3. —  Ovid.  Met. 

4,  v.  618,  &c. — Palcejihat.  de  Phorcyn. 

Gorgonia,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because 
Perseus,  armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquer- 
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ed  the  Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple 
with  Neptune. 

Gortyna,  [an  inland  city  of  Crete,  being, 
according  to  Strabo,  near  90  furlongs  distant 
from  the  Lybicum  Pelagus  or  African  sea. 
Its  origin  is  obscure:  some  ascribe  it  to  Gor- 
tyn,  the  son  of  Rhadamanthus,  and  others  to 
Taurus,  who  carried  off  Europa.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  it  eclipsed  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  especially  after  the  island  was  reduced 
under  the  Romans  Its  ancient  splendour  is 
still  attested  at  the  present  day  by  its  numer¬ 
ous  and  extensive  ruins.  It  was  famed  for  the 
temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Jupiter  Heca- 
tombreus,  so  called  because  Menelaus  there 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  100  oxen,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  Helen’s  elopement.  Its 
walls  were  washed  by  the  river  Lethe.  The¬ 
ophrastus,  Vano,  and  Pliny,  speak  of  a  plane- 
tree  near  Gortyn a,  which  never  shed  its  leaves 
till  new  ones  sprouted  forth  ]  C.  JVeft.in  Ann. 
9. — Pirn.  4,  c  12. — Lucan.  6,  v.  214,  1.  7,  v. 
214. —  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  773. 

Gotthi,  a  celebrated  nation  of  Germany, 
called  also  Gothones,  Gutones,  Gythones,  and 
Guttones.  They  were  warriors  by  profession, 
as  well  as  all  their  savage  neighbours.  They 
extended  their  power  over  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  chiefly  directed  their  arms  against 
the  Roman  empire  Their  first  attempt 
against  Rome  was  on  the  provinces  of  Greece, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  Constantine. 
They  plundered  Rome,  under  Alaric,  one  of 
their  most  celebrated  kings,  A.  D.  410.  From 
becoming  the  enemies  of  the  Romans,  the 
Goths  gradually  became  their  mercenaries; 
and  as  they  were  powerful  and  united,  they 
soon  dictated  to  their  imperial  masters,  and 
introduced  disorders,  anarchy,  and  revolutions 
in  the  west  of  Europe.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  2, 
&c. 

Gracchus,  T.  Sempronius,  father  of  Ti¬ 
berius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  twice  consul,  and 
once  censor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity, 
as  well  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability, 
either  in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  the  ar¬ 
mies.  He  made  war  in  Gaul,  and  met  with 
much  success  in  Spain.  He  married  Sempro- 
nia,  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  a  woman  of 
great  virtue,  piety,  and  learning.  Cic.  de 
Oral.  1,  c.  48.  Their  children,  Tiberius  and 
Caius,  who  had  been  educated  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  their  mother,  rendered  them¬ 
selves  famous  for  their  eloquence,  seditions, 
and  an  obstinate  attachment  to  the  interests 
of  the  populace,  which  at  last  proved  fatal  to 
them.  With  a  winning  eloquence,  affected 
moderation,  and  uncommon  popularity,  Ti¬ 
berius  began  to  renew  the  Agrarian  law, 
which  had  already  caused  such  dissentions  at 
Rome.  (vid.  Agraria.)  By  the  means  of  vio¬ 
lence,  his  proposition  passed  into  a  law,  and 
he  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother 
Caius,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people.  The  ri*  hes  of  Attalus, 
which  were  left  to  theRoinan  people  by  will,  j 
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were  distributed  without  opposition;  and  Ti¬ 
berius  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  his  successful 
enterprise,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
ru'dst  of  his  adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the 
populace  were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him 
to  serve  the  office  of  tribune  the  following 
year.  The  death  of  Tiberius  checked  for  a 
while  the  friends  of  the  people  but  Caius, 
spurred  by  ambition  and  furious  zeal,  attempt 
ed  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  stoo  !  in 
his  way  by  force  and  violence.  He  supported 
the  cause  of  the  people  with  more  vehemence, 
but  less  moderation,  than  Tiberius;  and  his 
success  sen  ed  only  to  awaken  his  ambition, 
and  animate  his  resentment  against  the  no¬ 
bles.  With  the  privileges  ot  a  tribune,  he 
soon  became  the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and 
treated  the  patricians  with  contempt.  This 
behaviour  hastened  the  ruin  of  Caius,  and  in 
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ginal  inhabitants  of  the  country7,  and  bom 
from  the  earth  where  they  dwelt ;  and  they 
heard  with  contempt  the  probable  conjec¬ 
tures  which  traced  their  origin  among  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  the  colonies  of 
Egypt.  In  the  first  periods  of  their  history, 
the  Greeks  were  governed  by  monarchs, 
and  there  were  as  many  kings  as  there  were 
cities.  The  monarchical  power  gradually 
decreased  ;  the  love  of  liberty  established  the 
republican  government ;  and  no  part  of 
Greece,  except  Macedonia,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered  the 
Greeks  respectable  among  their  neighbours ; 
and  <n  the  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes 
and  demi  gods  to  display  their  valour  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  simplicity  of  the  ancient 


the  tumult  he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  Greeks  rendered  them  virtuous ;  and  the  es- 


where  his  friends  prevented  him  from  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.  This  inc:  eased  the  sedition, 
and  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  consul 
Qpimius,  B.  C  121,  about  13  years  after  the 
unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius.  "His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his  wife  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  his  death. 
Caius  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Atricanus  the 
younger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed 
r*lut.  in  vita.—Cic.  in  Cat.  i.— Lucan.  6.  v 

796.—Flor.2,  c.  17,  1.  3,  c.  14,  &c. - Sem- 

pronius,  a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Augustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  or¬ 
der  ot  1  iberius,  after  he  had  been  banished 
14  years.  Julia  also  shared  his  fate.  Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  c.  53. 

GkadIvus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  brandishing 

a  spear.  1  hough  he  had  a  temple  without 
the  walls  ot  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  es¬ 
tablished  the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence 
was  supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and 
savage  Thracians  and  Gets,  over  whom  he 
particularly  presided.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  35  — 
Homer.  Il.—Liv.  1,  c.  20, 1.  2,  c.  45. 

Gracia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  south 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  east  by  the  iEgean 
ana  north  by  Tnrace  and  Dalmatia.  It  ,s 
geneiahy  divided  into  four  large  provinces; 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  and 
S  eloponnesus.  1  nis  country  has  been  reck 
oned  superior  to  every  other  part  of  the  earth, 
on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  above  all,  the  fame,  learning,  and 
arts  ot  its  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  have 
severally  been  called  Achaeans,  Argians,  Da- 
nai,  Dolopes,  Helleni;  :is,  Ionians,  Myrmi- 
aons,  and  Pelasgiaus.  The  most  celebrated 
ot  their  cities  were  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos, 
Corinth,  1  hebes,  Sicycon,  Myceme,  Del  phi 
I  roeze^e,  Salamis,  Megara,  Pylos,  See.  The 
inhabitants,  whose  history  is  darkened  in  its 
primitive  ages  with  fabulous  accounts  and 
traditions,  supported  that  thev  were  the  on- 


tablishment  of  the  Olympic  games  in  particu¬ 
lar,  where  the  noble  reward  of  the  conqueror 
was  an  olive  crown,  contributed  to  their  ag¬ 
grandizement,  and  made  them  ambitious  of 
fame,  and  not  the  slaves  of  riches.  The  aus¬ 
terity  of  their  laws,  and  the  education  of 
their  youth,  particularly  at  Lacedaemon,  ren¬ 
dered  them  brave  and  active,  insensible  to 
bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the  time 
of  danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and 
Mycaie,  sufficiently  show  what  superiority 
the  courage  of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over 
millions  of  undisciplined  barbarians.  Alter 
many  signal  victories  over  the  Persians,  they 
became  elated  with  their  success;  and  when 
they  found  no  one  able  to  dispute  their  power 
abroad,  they  turned  their  arms  one  against  t  he 
Other,  and  leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy 
the  most  flourishing  of  their  cities.  The  Mes- 
seman  and  Peloponnesian  wars  are  examples 
of  the  dreadful  calamities  which  arise  from  ci¬ 
vil  discord  andlong  prosperity ;  and  thesucces? 
with  which  the  gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip 
and  of  his  son  corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece, 
fatally  proved  that  when  a  nation  becomes  in¬ 
dolent  and  dissipated  at  home,  it  ceases  to  be 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  annals  ot  Greece,  however,  abound, 
with  singular  proofs  of  neroism  and  resolution. 

■  lie  bold  retreat  of  the  10,000,  who  had  as¬ 
sisted  Cyius  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
reminded  their  countrymen  of  their  superiority 
over  all  other  nations;  and  taught  Alexander 
that  the  conquest  of  tlieeast  might  be  effected 
with  a  handful  ot  Grecian  soldiers.  While 
the  Greeks  rendered  themselves  so  illustrious 
by  their  military  exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  assisted  by  conquest,  and  receded  fresh 
lustre  from  the  application  and  industry  of 
their  professors.  The  labours  of  the  learned 
were  received  with  admiration,  and  the  merit 
of  a  composition  was  determined  by  the  ap¬ 
plause  or  disapprobation  of  a  multitude,  i'heir 
generals  were  orators ;  and  eloquence  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  so  nearly  connected  with  the  milita¬ 
ry  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by  his  sol¬ 
diers  who  could  not  address  them  noon  any 
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emergency  with  a  spirited  and  well  delivered 
oration.  The  bearing,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name;  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained 
him  a  more  lastingfame  than  all  the  conquests 
and  trophies  of  his  royal  pupil.  Such  were 
the  occupations  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Greeks,  their  language  became  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  and  their  country  was  the  receptacle 
of  youths  of  the  neighbouring  states,  where 
they  imbibed  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
moral  virtue.  The  Greeks  planted  several 
colonies,  and  totally  peopled  the  western 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  eastern  parts 
of  Italy,  there  were  also  many  settlements 
made ;  and  the  country  received  from  its 
Greek  inhabitants  the  name  of  Magna  Gracia. 
For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors ;  and  at  last, 
after  a  spirited,  though  ineffectual  struggle  in 
the  Achaean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  became  one  of  its  independent 
provinces  governed  by  a  proconsul. 

Gr.ecia  Magna,  [a  name  given  to  the 
southern  partot  Italy , comprising  Apulia,  Mes- 
sapia  or  Japygia,  called  also  Calabria,  Luca- 
nia,  and  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  It  de¬ 
rives  the  name  Gracia,  from  the  number  of 
Greek  colonies  which  it  contained,  which 
migrated  hither  at  different  periods,  and  the 
epithet  magna  or  great,  from  mere  ostenta¬ 
tion,  according  to  Pliny.  The  Greeks  who 
settled  here,  were  principally  Dorians,  and 
the  emigration  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
a  very  early  period,  about  1055  B.  C.  Mag¬ 
na  Gracia  was  famed  for  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  which  flourished  throughout  a 
great  part  of  it,  especially  in  the  cities  along 
the  Sinus  Tarentinus.]  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  64. 
— Sirab.  &c. 

Grampius  mons,  [a  mountain  of  Caledo¬ 
nia,  forming  one  of  a  large  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  extending  from  east  to  west  through  al¬ 
most  the  whole  breadth  of  modern  Scotland, 
from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven.  The 
range  is  now  called  the  Grampian  hills ,  and 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  mons  Gram 
pius,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  was 
the  spot  where  Galgacus  waited  the  approach 
of  Agricola,  and  where  was  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians.  To  the 
Grampian  chain  belong  Ben  Lomond,  3262 
feet  high ;  Ben  Ledy ,  3009 ;  Ben  More ,  3903; 
Ben  Laures,  the  chief  summit,  40)5;  &x. j 
Tacit.  Agric.  29. 

Granicus,  a  I'iver  of  Bithynia  [a  little  to 
the  west  of  Cyzicus,]  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  between  the  armies  of  Alexander  and 
Darius,  22d  o;  May,  B.  C.  334,  when  600, 
000  Persians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Mace¬ 
donians.  [It  is  now  a  torrent  called  Ousvoln.'] 
Diod.  IT. — Pint,  in  Alex. — Justin. — Curt.  4, 
c.  l. 

Gratie,  three  goddesses,  vid.  Charites. 

GrAtiAnus,  [a  Roman  Emperor,  son  of 
Valentiman  ist,  born  at  Sirmium  in  Panno- 
nia,  A.  D.  359.  He  was  appointed  by  his 
father  to  a  share  of  the  empire,  when  he  was 
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but  eight  years  old ;  and  was  in  his  seven  ¬ 
teenth  year  when  his  father  died.  At-  this 
time  Gratian  was  keeping  his  court  at  Treves, 
and  was  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  till 
he  was  informed  that  the  officers  of  the  army 
had  appointed  as  his  partner  on  the  throne, 
Valentinian  2d,  the  younger  son  of  the  late 
emperor  by  his  wife  Justinia.  Gratian,  though 
hurt  at  the  assumption  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  army,  yet  readily  ratified  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  ever  treated  his  brother  with  affec¬ 
tion  and  kindness.  The  western  empire  was 
nominally  divided  between  them,  but  the  su¬ 
perior  age  of  Gratian  gave  him  all  the  power. 
He  is  praised  for  recalling  of  his  mother  to 
court,  who  had  been  divorced  and  banished 
by  his  father,  and  for  the  punishment  of  many 
officers  of  state,  who  had  abused  their  pow¬ 
er  by  cruelty  and  injustice ;  but  he  is  blamed 
for  putting  to  death  the  renowned  general 
Theodosius,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
of  some  rival  courtiers.]  His  courage  in  the 
field  is  as  remarkable  as  his  I6ve  of  learning, 
and  fondness  of  philosophy.  He  slaughtered 
30,000  Germans  in  a  battle,  and  supported 
the  tottering  state  by  his  prudence  and  intre¬ 
pidity.  [He  gave  himself  up  afterwards  to 
unmanly  pleasures,  and  gradually  lost  the  af¬ 
fections  of  his  subjects.  Maximinus  was  de¬ 
clared  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain; 
and  Gratian,  deserted  by  nearly  all  his  troops, 
fled  into  Gaul.  Here  he  took  refuge  at  Ly¬ 
ons,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a 
com  mander  of  Maximinus  by  the  governor 
of  the  town,  and  put  to  death  in  the  8th  year 
of  his  reign.] 

Gratius  Faliscus,  a  Latin  poet  con¬ 
temporary  with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by 
him  among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He 
wrote  a  poem  on  coursing,  called  Cynegeticon , 
much  commended  for  its  elegance  and  per¬ 
spicuity.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  Geor¬ 
gies  of  Virgil,  to  which  it  is  nearly  equal  in 
the  number  of  verses.  [The  best  edition  is 
that  given  by  Wernsdorff  in  the  Poet:e  La- 
tmi  Minores.  Altenb.  i78u-8,  10  vols.  12mo.J 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  34. 

Gregorius,  [surnamed  Thaumaturgus, 
or  Wonderworker,  from  the  miracles  which 
he  pretended  to  perform.  Before  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity,  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Theodor  us.  He  was  born  at  Neo- 
Cassarea,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Origen,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  He’was  afterwards  made  bishop 
of  his  native  city,]  and  is  said  to  have  left 
only  seventeen  idolaters  in  his  diocese,  where 
he  had  found  only  seventeen  Christians.  Of 
His  works,  are  extant  his  gratulatory  oration 
to  Origen,  a  canonical  epistle,  and  other  trea¬ 
tises  in  Greek,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 

of  Paris,  fol.  162s. - Nanzianzen,  [born 

near  Nazianzum  in  Cappadocia,]  surnamed 
tne  Divine ,  was  bishop  of  Constantinople,  . 
which  lie  resigned  on  its  being  disputed.  His 
writings  rival  those  of  the  most  celebrated  j 
orators  of  Greece,  in  eloquence,  sublimity,  j 
and  variety.  His  sermons  dre  more  for  phi-  ' 
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losophers  than  common  hearers,  but  replete 
with  seriousness  and  devotion.  Erasmus  said, 

■  that  he  was  afraid  to  translate  his  works, 

‘  from  the  apprehension  of  not  translating  into 

■  another  language  the  smartness  and  acumen 
>  of  his  style,  and  the  stateliness  and  happy 
e  diction  Of  the  whole.  He  died,  A.  D.  389. 

1  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  < 
:  the  first  volume  of  which,  in  fol.  was  publish- 

ed  at  Paris,'  1778. - A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  au- 

ill  or  of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  re- 
:  presented  as  allegorical  and  affected;  and  he 
las  been  accused  of  mixing  philosophy  too  1 

■  much  with  theology.  His  writings  consist  of  i 
}  commentaries  on  Scripture, moral  discourses,  I 
'  sermons  on  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises,  < 
'  panegyrics  on  saints ;  the  best  edition  of  which 

s  that  of  Morell,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1615.  i 

The  bishop  died  A.  D.  396. - Another  1 

"’hristian  writer,  whose  works  were  edited  by  < 
;he  Benedictines,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1705.  i 
Grudii,  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nervii,  : 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  country  near  ] 
Tournay  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.  Cess.  G.  5,  i 
38. 

Gryllus,  a  son  of  Xenephon,  who  killed 
fipaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at  the 
>attle  of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.  His  father  was  i 
iffering  a  sacrifice  when  he  received  the  1 
lews  of  his  death,  and  he  threw  down  the  t 
jarland  which  was  on  his  head  ;  but  he  re-  s 
ilaced  it,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy’s  1 
jeneral  had  fallen  by  his  hands  ;  and  he  ob  s 
erved  that  his  death  ought  to  be  celebrated  . 
vith  every  demonstration  of  joy,  rather  than  t 
if  lamentation.  Aristot. — Pans.  8,  c.  11,  &c.  t 
GrynEum  and  GrynIum,  [a  town  of /Eo-  ' 
ia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  and  near  the  north-  1 
:rn  confines.  It  lay  north-west  of  Cumae. J  t 
kpollo  had  here  a  temple  with  an  oracle,  on  ; 
.ccount  of  which  he  is  called  Grymeus.  Strab.  c 
3. —  Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  72.  JEn.  4,  v.  315.  i 
GyXrus  and  GyAros,  [  asmall  island  of  the  a 
krchipelago,  classed  by  Stephanus  Byzanti-  a 
ius  among  the  Sporades,  but  belonging  rather  1 
o  the  Cyclades.  It  lay  south-west  of  An-  ii 
Iros,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  The  Romans, 
l  the  time  of  the  emperors,  made  it  a  place  v 
if  exile.  ]  Juv.  ! ,  73.—  Ovid.  7,  Met.  407.  e 
Gygrs  or  Gyes,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Ter-  e 
a,  represented  as  having  50  heads  and  a  r 
lundred  hands.  He  with  his  brothers,  made  r 
var  against  the  gods,  and  was  afterwards  t 
mnished  in  Tartarus.  Ovid  Trist.  4,  el.  7,  b 

'.  18. - -[The  minister  and  favouriteof  Can-  r 

laules,  king  of  Lydia,  to  whom,  according  to  li 
ome  accounts,  ihc  latter,  ardently  attached  C 
o  his  queen,  and  believing  her  beauty  beyond  q 
.11  competition,  shewed  her  naked.  '  This  lie  o 
lid  in  order  that  Gyges,  to  whom  he  frequent-  d 
y  extolled  her  charms,  might  be  able  to  f: 
udge  for  himself.  J  The  queen  discovered  the  fi 
ffair,  and  was  so  incensed  at  this  instance  of  a 
imprudence  and  infirmity  in  her  husband,  that  t 
he  ordered  Gyges  either  to  prepare  for  v 
leath  himself,  or  murder  Candaules.  He  I 
;hose  the  latter,  and  married  the  queen,  and  o 
iscended  the  vacant  throne,  about  718  years  d 
2Q 
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e  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  of 
,  the  Mermnadre  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  FIe 
i,  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  distinguished 
o  himself  bv  the  immense  presents  which  he 
l  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  According 
r  to  Plato,  Gyges  [was  a  shepherd  in  the 
i.  service  of  the  Lydian  king,]  and  descend- 
,  ed  into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  where  he  found 

-  a  brazen  horse,  whose  sides  he  opened,  and 

-  saw  within  the  body,  the  carcase  of  a  man  of 

■  uncommon  size,  from  whose  finger  he  took  a 
:  famous  brazen  ring.  This  ring,  when  put  on 
)  his  finger,  rendered  him  invisible;  and  by 
f  means  of  its  virtue,  he  introduced  himself  to 
,  the  queen,  murdered  her  husband  and  marri- 
,  ed  her,  and  usurped  the  crown  of  Lydia, 
i  [Xenophon  says  that  he  was  a  slave.  Plu- 
.  tarch  states  that  Gyges  took  up  arms  against 

-  Candaules,  assisted  by  the  Milesians,  The 
’  opinion  of  Herodotus,  which  is  that  first  giv- 
.  en  by  Lempriere,  seems  preferable  to  the 
,  rest.  Born  in  a  city  contiguous  to  Lydia,  no 

■  person  could  be  better  qualified  to  represent 
,  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  than  he- was.] 

Herodot.  1,  c.  3.—  Plat.  dial.  10,  de  refi. 

!  Gylippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  B.  C. 

:  114,  by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse 
s  against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele- 
i  brated  victory  over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 

:  the  enemy’s  generals,  and  obliged  them  to 
surrender.  He  accompanied  Lysander  in 
i  his  expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  taking  of  that  celebrated  town. 
After  the  fall  of  Athens,  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  conqueror  with  the  money  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to 
1500  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta, 
he  had  the  meanness  to  unsew  the  bottom  of 
the  bags  which  contained  it,  and  secreted 
about  three  hundred  talents.  His  theft  was 
discovered;  and  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  he  deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country, 
and  by  this  act  of  meanness  tarnished  the 
gloiy  of  his  victorious  actions.  Tibull.  4,  el. 

1,  v.  199. — Pint,  in  JVicid. - -An  Arcadian 

in  theRutnlian  war.  Virg.  ASn.  12,  v.  272. 

GymkasIuhi,  a  place  among  the  Greeks, 
where  all  the  public  exercises  were  perform¬ 
ed,  and  where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers 
exhibited,  but  also  philosophers,  poets,  and 
rhetoricians  repeated  their  compositions.  The 
room  was  high  and  spacious,  and  could  con¬ 
tain  many  thousands  of  spectators.  The  la¬ 
borious  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium,  were 
running,  leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  wrest¬ 
ling,  and  boxing,  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  by  the  Romans  quin- 

quertium.  In  riding,  the  athlete  led  a  horse, 
on  which  he  was  sometimes  mounted,  con¬ 
ducting  another  by  the  bridle,  and  jumping 
from  the  one  upon  the  other. 1  Whoever  came 
first  to  the  goal,  and  jumped  with  the  greatest 
agility,  obtained  the  prize.  In  running  a-foot 
the  athletes  were  sometimes  armed,  and  he 
who  came  first  was  declared  victorious. 
Leaping  was  an  useful  exercise :  its  primary- 
object  was  to  teach  the  soldiers  to  jump  over 
ditches,  and  pags  over  eminences  during  a 
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siege,  or  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  throwing 
the  quoit,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  him 
who  threw  it  farthest.  The  quoits  were 
made  either  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The 
wrestlers  employed  all  their  dexterity  to  bring 
their  adversary  to  the  ground,  and  the  boxers 
had  their  hands  armed  with  gauntlets,  called 
also  cestus.  Their  blows  were  dangerous,  and 
often  ended  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  In  wrestling  and  boxing,  the  athletes 
were  often  naked,  whence  the  word  Gymna¬ 
sium,  yu/uv oc,  nuclus.  They  anointed  them 
selves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  ren¬ 
der  their  bodies  slippery,  and  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.  Plin.%ep.  17. — C.  JVep .  20,  c. 5. 

GymnEsl*.  [ vid .  Baleares.  | 

Gymnosophistve,  [a  classoflndian  philoso 
phers,  the  same  with  the  Brachmani,  (vid. 
Brachmani)  who  were  called  gym  nosophists, 
( yvfxvc,<Tcipi<rrm )  or  naked  philosophy's,  by  the 
Greeks,  from  their  going  naked.]  For  37 
years  they  exposed  themselves  in  the  open  air 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  coldness  of  the  night.  They 
were  often  seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes 
full  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun  from  the  time 
of  its  rising  till  the  hour  of  its  setting.  Some¬ 
times  they  stood  whole  days  upon  one  foot 
in  burning  sand,  without  moving  or  showing 
any  concern  for  what  surrounded  them.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of 
men  who  seemed  to  despise  bodily  pain,  and 
who  inured  themselves  to  suffer  the  greatest 
tortures  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  express¬ 
ing  any  marks  of  fear.  The  conqueror  con¬ 
descended  to  visit  them,  and  his  astonishment 
was  increased  when  he  saw  one  of  them  as¬ 
cend  a  burning  pile  with  firmness  and  uncon¬ 
cern,  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  unmoved,  while 
the  flames  surrounded  him  on  every  side. 
vid.  Calanus.  Strab.  15,  8cc. — Plin.  7,  c.  2. 
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— Cir.  Tusc.5. — Lucan.  3,  v.  240. — Curt.  8; 
c.  9. — Dion.  i 

Gyn^ecothcenas,  a  name  ol  Mars  at  Te- 
gea,  on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
women  without  the  assistance  of  the  men, 
who  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony.  Paus.  8,  c.  48. 

Gyndes,  now  Zeindeh,  a  river  of  Assyria, 
falling  into  the  Tigris.  When  Cyrus  march¬ 
ed  against  Babylon,  his  army  was  stopped  by 
this  river,  in  which  one  of  his  favourite  horses 
was  drowned.  This  so  irritated  the  mo¬ 
narch  that  he  ordered  the  river  to  be  convey¬ 
ed  into  360  different  channel^  by  his  army,  so 
that  after  this  division  it  hardly  reached  the 
knee.  [“  This  portrait  of  Cyrus,”  observes 
Larcher,  “  seems  to  me  a  little  overcharged. 
The  hatred  which  the  Greeks  bore  the  Per¬ 
sians  is  sufficiently  known.  The  motive  oi 
Cyrus  for  thus  treating  the  Gyndes  could  not 
be  such  as  is  described  by  Herodotus.  That 
which  happened  to  the  sacred  horse,  might 
make  him  apprehend  a  similar  fate  for  the 
rest  of  his  army,  and  compel  him  to  divert 
the  river  into  a  great  number  of  canals,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  it  fordable.”  The  Gyndes,  at 
the  present  day,  has  re-assumed  its  course  tc 
the  Tigris,  and  its  entrance  into  that  river 
is  called  Foum-el- Saleh,  or  the  river  of  peace, 
in  Arabic.  The  name  given  it  by  the  Turks 
in  the  place  whence  it  issues,  is  Kara- Sou,  or 
the  black  river.]  Herodot.  l,  c.  189  and 
202. 

GythEum,  a  seaport  town  of  Laconia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  in  Peloponnesus, 
built  by  Hercules  and  Apollo,  who  had  there 
desisted  from  their  quarrels.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  called  GijthealtS.  [Livy  (34,  29,) 
speaking  of  the  wars  in  Greece,  in  the  time 
of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  describes  it  as 
very  strong  and  well  peopled.]  Cic.  Offic-  3, 
c.  11. 
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H  ADR  I  ANUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  vid. j 
Arianus. 

HadriatIcum  mare.  vid.  Adriaticum. 

Hjemonia.  vid,  fEmonia. 

HjEMUS,  [a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Thrace,  and  separating 
it  from  Moesia.  This  chain  has  been  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its 
great  elevation  and  extent,  as  they  inferred 
from  the  numerous  and  large  rivers  which 
issued  from  its  sides.  Dr.  Brown,  however, 
who  visited  parts  of  this  chain,  states  that 
the  elevation  cannot  be  considerable,  because 
no  summit  of  it  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  middle  parts  of  this  Chain  were 
called  by  the  ancients  Scomius  and  Orbalus, 
while  the  Scardus  may  be  considered  as  its 
farthest  branch  to  the  west.  The  farthest 
eastern  point,  is  Hxmi  Extrema,  jutting  out 
into  the  Ettxine,  now  called  Emineh-bo- 
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rum.  The  chain  to  the  west  of  this,  is 
ailed  Emineh  Dag  ;  in  the  middle,  it  is  styl¬ 
'd  Balkan  and  Samoco,  farther  on,  Joan, 
vvhile  the  Despoto  Dag  branches  off  to  the 
south-east,  and  may  be  the  Rhodope  of  the 
ancients.  The  whole  length  of  the  chain,  is 
about  400  miles.]  It  receives  its  name  from 
Hsmus,  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  who 
married  Rhodope,  and  was  changed  into  this 
mountain,  for  aspiring  to  divine  honours. 
Strab ■  7,  p.  313. — Plin.  4,  c.  11. —  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  v.  87. 

[Hales,  or  HalEsus,  a  river  of  Lydia, 
rising  in  Mount  Kerkaphu,  an  d  flowing  into 
the  fEgean,  near  the  city  of  Colophon.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  its  waters 
were  the  coldest  of  any  in  the  whole  of  Asia, 
Plin.  5,  29. — Paus.  5.] 

:  Halcyone.  vid.  Alcyone. 

Haliacmon,  [a  river  of  Macedonia,  or 
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the  confines  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Si- 
‘  nus  Thermaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  It  is 
now  called  the  Jenicora.  At  its  mouth,  was 
a  place  called  also  Haliacmon,  and  now  Pla- 
'  tamona.\ 

[  Haliartus,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  [on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Copais,  and 
north-west  of  Thebes.]  It  was  founded  by 
'Haliartus,  the  son  of  Thersander.  The  mo¬ 
numents  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  of  Ly- 
sander  the  Lacedtemonian  general,  were  seen 
in  that  town.  [It  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  first  Macedonian  war.]  Ltv. 
42,  c.  4t  and  63. 

-  ^  Halicarnassus,  [now  Bodron,  a  famous 
.city  of  Doris,  situate  on  the  northern  shore  of 
jthe  Sinus  Ceramicus,  and  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Coria.  It  had  a  fine  port,  excellent 
fortifications,  and  great  riches  ]  Here  the 
.  mausoleum,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  erected.  It  was  celebrated  for 
having  given  birth  to  Herodotus,  Dionysius, 
'Heraclitus,  8cc.  Maxim.  Tyr.  35. —  Vitruv. 

xle  Arch. — Diod.  17. — Hero  dot.  2,  c.  178. _ 

Slrab.  14. 

,  Halirrhotius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Eu 
;ryto,  who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of 
Mars,  because  she  slighted  his  addresses. 
.This  violence  offended  Mars,  and  he  killed 
the  ravisher.  Neptune  cited  Mars  to  appear 
[before  the  tribunal  of  justice  to  answer  for 
,fhe  murder  of  his  son.  The  cause  was  tried 
at  Athens,  in  a  place  which  has  been  called 
(from  thence  Areopagus,  0 />»?,  Mars  and 
pt-yit,  a  hill,)  and  the  murderer  was  acquit¬ 
ted.  Afiollod.  3,  c.  lA.— Pans.  1,  c.  21. 
j  Halmydessus,  [or  Salmydessus,  a  city 
of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea- 
Jit  was  famed  for  its  shipwrecks.  The  mo¬ 
dern  name  is  Midje .]  Mela,  2,  c.  2. 
r  Halonnesus,  [now  Dromo,  a  small  island 
at  the  opening  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It 
became  the  occasion  of  a  war  between  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  the  Athenians.] 

Halyzia,  a  town  of  Epirus  near  the  Ache- 
Ions,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Lacedemonians. 

Halys,  [a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  rising  on  the  confines  of  Pontus  and 
.Armenia  Minor,  and  which,  after  flowing 
.westwardly  through  Cappadocia  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Phrygia,  turns  to  the  north-west,  and 
.enters  the  Euxine  some  distance  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Amisus.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  both 
.speak,  of  its  rising  in  the  region  we  have 
(mentioned,  and  pursuing  the  route  described. 
Arrian  and  Pliny,  however,  make  it  rise  in  a 
far  different  quarter,  viz.  the  southern  parts 
of  Cataonia,  near  I'yana,  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  of  moilnt  Taurus.  Rennell  and  others 
seek  to  reconcile  these  opposite  statements, 
by  giving  the  Halys  two  branches,  an  eastern 
and  a  southern  one,  and  by  supposing  that 
Herodotus  knew  only  the  eastern,  and  Arrian 
only  the  southern  one.  This,  however,  mere¬ 
ly  increases  the  difficulty ;  for  why  ’  would 
btrabo,  a  native  of  Amisus,  be  ignorant  of 
he  course  of  a  river  so  near  his  native  city  , 
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and  why  does  he  make  no  mention  of  the 
southern  Halys,  when  he  describes  the  very 
ground  over  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
flowed  ?  Mannert  thinks  that  this  southern 
arm  is  the  river  which  Tavernier  calls  the 
Jekel  Ermak,  or  green  river,  which  D’An- 
ville,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  modern  name 
of  the  ancient  Iris.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Halys  is  the  Kizil  Ermak ,  or  red  river-  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
river  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  pass¬ 
ing  in  its  course  by  some  salt  works.  It  is-, 
however,  a  mere  arbitrary  derivation.  This 
Eustathius  evinces,  who  states  that  the  river 
is  called  Halys  by  those  who  derive  its  name 
from  salt  ;  by  others,  however,  Alys.  This 
river  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Croesus,  with  which  was  connected 
a  famous  oracle  vid.  Croesus.] 

HamaeryAdes.  [vid.  Nymphx.] 

Hamilcar.  vid.  Amilcar. 

Hannibal,  vid.  Annibal. 

Hanno.  vid.  Anno. 

Harmodius,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,  who 
delivered  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
tne  Pisistratidx,  B.  C.  510.  [vid.  Aristogi¬ 
ton.]  The  Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  these  illustrious  citizens,  made  a  law 
that  no  one  should  everbear  the  name  of  Aris¬ 
togiton  and  Harmodius.  Herodot.  5,  c.  55 _ 

P'in.  34,  c.  8.— Settee.  Ir.  2. 

Harmonia,  or  Hermionea,  (vid.  Her- 
mione,)  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who 
named  Cadmus.  It  is  said,  that  Vulcan, 
to  avenge  the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made’ 
tier  a  present  of  a  vestment  dyed  in  all  sorts 
of  crimes,  which  in  some  measure,  inspired 
all  the  children  of  Cadmus  with  wickedness 
and  impiety.  Pans.  9,  c.  16,  &c. 

HarpXgus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con¬ 
quered  Asia  Minor  after  lie  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  cat 
tne  flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant 
Cyrus.  Herodot.  l,c.  108,— Justin.  1,  c.  5  and 
6. 

Harpai.ice.  vid.  Harpalyce. 

HarpXlus,  a  man  intrusted  with  the 
treasures  of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His 
hopes  that  Alexander  would  perish  in  his 
expedition  rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent, 
and  vicious.  When  he  heard  that  the  con- 
quel  or  was  returning  with  great  resentment, 
he  fled  to  Athens,  where  with  his  money,  be 
con  upted  the  orators,  among  whom  waa 
Demosthenes.  When  brought  to  justice,  he 
escaped  with  impunity  to  Crete,  where  he 
was  at  last  assassinated  bv  .  Thimbro,  B.  C. 
325.  Plut.  in  Phoc. — Diod.  17 _ -  \  cele¬ 

brated  astronomer  of  Greece,  480  years  B.  C. 

Harpalyce,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  ot  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with 
the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her 
early  .to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  When 
her  lather’s  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neop- 
tolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and 
defeated  the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The 
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death  of  hex  father,  which  happened  soon  af¬ 
ter  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate; 
she  fled  the  society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in 
the  forests  upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every 
attempt  to  secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till  her 
great  swiftness  was  overcome  by  intercepting 
her  with  a  net.  After  her  death,  the  people 
of  the  country  disputed  their  respective  right 
to  the  possessions  she  had  acquired  by  rapine, 
and  they  soon  after  appeased  her  manes  by 
proper  oblations  on  her  tomb.  Virg.  JEn.  1, 
v.  321. — Hygin.  fab.  193  and  232. 

HarpocrAtes,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Orus  the  son  of  Isus,  among  the 
Egyptians.  He  is  represented  as  holding  one 
of  his  fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thence 
he  is  called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates, 
that  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy 
ought  never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people. 
The  Romans  placed  his  statues  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  their  temples.  Catull.  75,  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

HarpocratIon.  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  from  whom  Stobxus  compiled  his  ec¬ 
logues. - Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alex¬ 

andria,  author  of  a  Lexicon  on  ten  orators. 

HarpyIjE,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and 
had  their  feet  and  lingers  armed  with  sharp 
claws.  They  were  three  in  number,  Aello, 
Ocypete,  and  Celseno,  daughters  of  Neptune 
a'nd  Terra.  They  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plun¬ 
der  the  tables  of  Phineus,  whence  they  were 
driven  to  the  islands  called  Strophades  by 
Zethes  and  Calais.  They  emitted  an  infec¬ 
tious  smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  they  touch¬ 
ed  by  their  filth  and  excrements.  They  plun¬ 
dered  iEneas  during  his  voyage  towards  Italy, 
and  predicted  many  of  the  calamities  which 
attended  him.  [According  to  Damm,  the 
term  Harpya  signifies  properly  a 

violent  wind,  carrying  off  what  is  exposed  to 
its  fury  ;  in  other  words,  a  furious  whirlwind. 
Hence  the  fable  of  the  Harpyes.]  Virg.  JEn. 
3,  v.  212,  1.  6,  v.  289. — Hesiod.  Theog.  265. 

Harudes,  a  people  of  Germany.  C<ss. 
Gr.  1 ,  c.  31. 

Haruspex,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who 
drew  omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of 
beasts  that  were  sacrificed.  He  received  the 
name  of  Arus/iex,  ab  aris  asfiiciendis ,  and 
that  of  JExtisJxex,  ab  extis  insfiiciendk.  The 
order  ot  Aruspioes  was  first  established  at 
Rome  by  Romulus,  and  the  first  Aruspices 
were  Tuscans  bv  origin,  as  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  famous  in  that  branch  of  divination. 
They  had  received  all  their  knowledge  from 
a  boy  named  Pages,  who,  as  was  commonly 
reported,  sprung  from  a  clod  of  earth,  (vid. 
Tages.)  They  were  originally  three,  but  the 
Roman  senate  yearly  sent  six  noble  youths, 
or  occording  to  others,  twelve,  to  Etruria,  to 
be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 
The  office  of  the  Haruspices  consisted  in  ob¬ 
serving  these  four  particulars :  the  beast  be¬ 
fore  it  was  sacrificed ;  its  entrails ;  the  flames 
which  consumed  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  flour, 
frgnkirtoeitse,  &c.  which  was  used.  If  the 
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beast  was  led  up  to  the  altar  with  difficulty 
if  it  escaped  from  the  conductor’s  hands, 
roared  when  it  received  the  blow,  or  died  in 
agonies,  the  omen  was  unfortunate.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  followed  without  compul¬ 
sion,  received  the  blow  without  resistance, 
and  died  without  groaning,  and  after  much 
effusion  of  blood,  the  haruspex  foretold  pros¬ 
perity.  When  the  body  of  the  victim  was 
opened,  each  part  was  scrupulously  examined. 
If  any  thing  was  wanting,  if  it  had  a  double 
liver,  or  a  lean  heart,  the  omen  was  unfortu¬ 
nate.  If  the  entrails  fell  from  the  hands  of 
the  haruspex,  or  seemed  besmeared  with  too 
much  blood,  or  if  no  heart  appeared,  as  for 
instance  it  happened  in  the  two  victims  which 
J.  Csesar  offered  a  little  before  his  death,  the 
omen  was  equally  unlucky.  When  the  flame 
was  quickly  kindled,  and  when  it  violently 
consumed  the  sacrifice,  and  arose  pure  and 
bright,  and  like  a  pyramid,  without  any  pale¬ 
ness,  smoke,  sparkling,  or  crackling,  the 
omen  was  favourable.  But  the  contrary  au¬ 
gury  was  drawn  when  the  fire  was  kindled 
with  difficulty,  and  was  extinguished  before 
the  saci’ifice  was  totally  consumed,  or  when 
it  rolled  in  circles  round  the  victim  with  in¬ 
termediate  spaces  between  the  flames.  In 
regard  to  the  frankincense,  meal,  water,  and 
wine,  if  there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  quan¬ 
tity,  if  the  colour  was  different,  or  the  quality 
was  changed,  or  if  any  thing  was  done  with 
irregularity,  it  was  deemed  inauspicious.  This 
custom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims 
did  not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
&c.  and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  man¬ 
kind  well  knew  how  to  render  it  subservient 
to  their  wishes  or  tyranny.  Agesilaus,  when 
in  Egypt,  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
soldiers  by  a  superstitious  artifice.  He  se¬ 
cretly  wrote  in  his  hand  the  word  vikh,  vic¬ 
tory, in  large  characters,  and  holding  the  en¬ 
trails'  of  a  victim  in  his  hand  till  the  impress¬ 
ion  was  communicated  to  the  flesh,  he  showed 
it  to  the  soldiers,  and  animated  them  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  gods  signified  their  approach¬ 
ing  victories  even  by  marking  it  in  the  body 
of  the  sacrificed  animals.  Cic.  de  Div. 

Hasdrubal.  vid.  Asdrubal. 

Hebe,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
According  to  some,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Juno  only,  who  conceived  her  after  eating  let-; 
tuces.  As  she  was  fair,  and  always  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  she  was  called  the  goddess  of 
youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer 
to  all  the  gods.  She  was  dismissed  from  her; 
office  by  Jupiter,  because  she  fell  down  in  an! 
indecent  posture  as  she  was  pouring  nectar  to 
the  gods  at  a  grand  festival,  and  Ganynredesjj 
the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  succeeded  her  as 
cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mo¬ 
ther  to  prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness 
her  peacocks  whenever  requisite.  When 
Hercules  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he! 
was  reconciled  to  Juno  by  marrying  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alex-- 
iares  and  Anicetus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power 
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ot  restoring  gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  of 
youth,  she,  at  the  instance  of  her  husband,  per¬ 
formed  that  kind  of  office  to  Iolas  his  friend. 
Hebe  was  worshipped  at  Sicyon,  under  the 
name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Juventas.  She  is  represented  as  a  young  vir¬ 
gin  crowned  with  flowers,  and  arrayed  in  a 
variegated  garment.  Paus.  1,  c.  19,  1.  2,  c. 
12.—  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  400.  Fast.  6,  v.  76.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  3,  1.  2,  c.  . 

Hebrus,  now  ATurisa ,  [the  largest  river 
of  I  hrace,  rising  troni  M  >ns  Scomius,  running 


HE 


on  it,  while  they  reported  that  Hecate  had 
devoured  it.  [This  public  supper  was  always 
held  in  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  triple  nature  of  the  goddess.] 
There  were  also  expiatory  offerings  to  suppli¬ 
cate  the  goddess  to  remove  whatever  evil  s 
might  impend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  8cc. 

Hecatomboia,  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Juno  by  the  Argians  and  people  of 
iEgina.  It  receiv  es  its  name  from  ex.*i-ov,  and 
B:u;,  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  which 
were  always  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the 


pn 

myrtle.  [  There  was  also  an  anniversary  sa¬ 
crifice  called  by  this  name  in  Laconia,  and  of- 


-  ed  himself  there.  Mela,  2,  c.  2 _ Slrab.  7— 

i  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  463  —Ovid.  Met.  1  v  50. 


HecatomphonIa,  [from  mxrcv  centum , 
and  <pc.viua>  occido,]  a  solemn  sacrifice  offer- 


TSvrir-,c  ,  ,  .  ~  ,  u  aau  occiao,}  a  solemn  sacntice  offer- 

of  Herale  ifflVnifa  K  n'L  n0Ur  of  JuP!tel'  ed  by  the  Messeniansto  Jupiter,  when  any  of 
-  ,n  C0,T;-  them  had  kllled  an  hundred  enemies.  [Aris- 


.fth  i  •  j  v  it  ,  ^  wicui  nd u  Kuiea  an  nunareci  enemies.  Ans 

These  if  W  ndnef?  °  fCCa  e’  whlch  tornenes  is  said  to  have  offered  up  this  sacri- 

Theseus  had  experienced  when  he  went  flee  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  Messe- 


against  the  bull  of  Marathon,  See. 

Hecate  fanum,  a  celebrated  temple  sa¬ 
cred  to  Hecate  at  Stratonice  in  Caria.  ~ 

.  14. 

i  Hecat^us,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  born 
549  years  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Da¬ 
rius  Hystaspes.  ticrodot.  2,  c.  143. 

HecAte,  a  daughter  of  Perses  and  Asteria, 
the  same  as  Proserpine,  or  Diana.  [Some 
make  the  name  a  feminine  derivative 

from  which  last  was  an  epithet  ap 

plied  to  Apollo,  the  brother  of  Diana,  from 
i  his  darting  afar,  (U*c).]  She  was  called  Lu¬ 
na  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate  or 
Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name  of  Liva 
triformis,  tergemina,  triceps.  She  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  preside  over  magic  and  tnchant- 
,  ments,  and  was  generally  represented  like  a 
J  woman  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a 
dog, ora  boar,  and  sometimes  she  appeared 
with  three  different  bodies,  and  three  different 
faces  only  with  one  neck.  Dogs,  lambs,  and 
honey,  were  generally  offered  to  her,  especial¬ 
ly  m  high  ways  and  cross  roads,  whence  she 
obtained  the  name  of  2  vivid.  Her  power  was 
extended  over  heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  and 
heh,  and  to  her,  kings  and  nations  supposed 
themselves  indebted  for  their  prosperity. 
Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  94. — Hesiod.  T/ieog. — Horat. 
3,  od.  22. — Paus.  2,  c.  22.—  Firg.  jE.i.4,  v. 
511.  5 

Hecatesia,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by 


- - ^  -.cicutuC'i 

betore  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  upon  even 
new  moon  a  public  supper  was  always  urovid 


nian  wars  against  Sparta.]  Paus  4,  c.  :9. 
Hecatompolis,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
Strab.  from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  con¬ 
tained.  [The  same  epithet  was  also  applied 
to  Laconia.] 

Hecatompylos,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Thebi-s  in  Egypt  on  account  of  its  hundred 
gates.  Ammian.  22,  c.  16. - [The  metro¬ 

polis  of  Parthia,  and  royal  residence  of  the 
Arsacidae,  situate  in  the  district  of  Comisene, 
and  south-west  part  of  the  province  of  Par- 
thiene.  The  name  is  of  Grecian  origin,  proba¬ 
bly  a  translation  of  the  native  term,  and  has  a 
figurative  ahusion  to  the  numerous  routes 
which  diverge  from  this  placeto  the  adjacent 
country.  D’Anville  makes  it  to  correspond 
with  the  modern  Dcmegan. ]  Ptol  6,  c.  5.— 
Slrab.  11. — P/in.  6,  c.  15  and  25. 

.  Hecatonnesi,  small  islands  between  Les¬ 
bos  and  Asia.  [  1  hey  derived  their  name  from 
e*  roc  an epithetof  Apollo,  according  to  Stra¬ 
bo,  that  deity  being  particularly  woi’shipped 
along  the  continent  of  Asia  off  which  they  lay. 
(t  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  they 
aad  their  name  from  £**tov  centum,  and  were 
called  so  fiom  their  great  number.  The  mo¬ 
dern  name  is  Muco-nisi ,  or  the  isles  of  mice.] 
Strab.  13. 

Hector,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs 
that  fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married 
Andromache,  the  daughter  of  Eetion,  by 


- »  **j%#w**j  av.oi.1  v  uuaCl  \ 

A?S.,i£‘3iS|,n,iST0fHt“t''  Tl"  "hon'  he  hal>  Astra'S  He  was  appointed 


p-nrifless  ,„hn  ,  \ . *  cu  c.113  captain  oi  an  me  i  rojan  torces.  when  1  roy 

of  chil£reFmm  CSZ?.  'SXb^SSi2f  S? G“  ka  ‘  “1  ?»  «*«“ 


jj'""  ““aun.um-  with  which  he  behaved  showed  how  well 
before  the  doors  of  ^a,ifiedi\e  was  to  discharge  that  important 


office.  He  engaged  with  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  according  to  Hyginus,  no  less 


„.i  _  ■  >  *  .  ,  — vjri ccss,  auu  accoramc;  to  rtytrinus.  no  less 


- --- -  - ...  -  VUVIlIj 

tiz^ns  were  nermuteH  ?  l’"c v'1'  rishecl  b>  his  hand.  When  Achilles  had  driven 

ere  permitted  to  retire  and  feast  up-  back  the  Trojans  towards  the  city,  Hector. 


HE 


HE 


too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  approach  of  hisitothe  house  of  his  murderer,  and  tore  his 
enemy  near  the  Scean  gates,  though  his  father  eyes,  and  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  life, 
and  mother,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  blamedjShe  was  hindered  from  executing  her  bloody 
his  rashness  and  entreated  him  to  retire.  The  purpose,  by  the  arrival  of  some  Thracians, 
sightof  Achilles  terrified  him,  and  he  fled  be- 'and  she  fled  with  the  female  companions  of 
fore  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek  pursued  i her  captivity.  She  w  as  pursued,  and  when 
and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body  was  drag-;  she  ran  after  the  stones  that  were  thrown  at 
ged  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror  round  her,  she  found  herself  suddenly  changed  intoa 
the  tomb  of  Patroclus  whom  Hector  had  kill-  bitch,  and  when  she  attempted  to  speak, 
ed.  The  body,  after  it  had  received  the  gross  found  that  she  could  only  bark.  After  this 
est  insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Priam,  and1  metamorphosis  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
the  Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce 'according  to  Hvginus,  and  that  place  was, 
of  some  days  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  the|from  that  circumstance,  called  Cyneum.  He* 
greatest  of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boast-  cuba  had  a  great  number  of  children  by  Priam, 
ed  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias ; among  whom  were  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus, 
that  they  had  the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  Panimon,  Helenus,  Polytes,  Antiphon,  Hip- 


in  an  urn,  by  order  of  an  oracle ;  which  pro¬ 
mised  them  undisturbed  felicity  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  that  hero’s  remains.  The  epi¬ 
thet  of  Hectoreus  is  applied  by  the  poets  to 
the  Trojans,  as  best  expressive  of  valour  and 


ponous,  Polydorus,  Troilus;  and  among  the 
daughters,  Creusa,  Ilione,  Laodice,  Polyxena, 
and  Cassandra.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  76i,  1. 13, 
v.  515  — Hygin.  fab.  111. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  44. 
— Juv.  10,  v.  271. — Strab.  13. — Dictys.  Cret 


intrepidity.  Homer. II.  l,&c. — Virg.  JEn.  1,  4  and  5. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  12 
See. —  Ovid.  Met.  12  and  i3. — Dictys.  Cret. —  ^HecCbte,  Sepulchrum,  a  promontory  of 
Phryg. — Hygin. 


fab-  90  and  112  — 
-Quintil.  Smyrn.  1 


Dares. 

Pans.  1.  3  and  9,  c.  18.- 
and  3. 

HecOba,  a  daughter  of  Dy  mas,  a  Phrygian  tomachia,  besides  other  works.  JElian 
prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a  4,  c.  11. 


Thrace. 

Hegemon,  a  Thasian  poet  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiudes.  He  Wrote  a  poem  called  Gigan- 
.  ~  V.H. 


Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.  When  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris, 
she  dreamed  that  she  had  brought  into  the 
world  a  burning  torch  which  had  reduced  her 
husband’s  palace  and  all  T roy  to  ashes.  So 
alarming  a  dream  was  explained  by  the  sooth¬ 
sayers,  who  declared  that  the  son  she  should 
bring  into  the  world  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
his  country.  When  Paris  was  born  she  ex¬ 
posed  him  on  mount  Ida  to  avert  the  ca¬ 
lamities  which  threatened  her  family  ;  but 
her  attempts  to  destroy  him  were  fruitless, 
and  the  prediction  of  the  soothsayers  was 
fulfilled,  [vid.  Paris.]  During  the  Trojan 
war  she  saw  the  greatest  part  of  her  children 
perish  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  like  a 
mother  sne  confessed  her  grief  by  her  tears 
and  lamentations,  particularly  at  the  death  oi 
Hector  her  eldest  son.  When  Troy  was 
taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the  captives,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Ulysses,  a  man  whom  she  hated  for 
his  perfidy  and  avarice,  and  she  embarked 
with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  The  Greeks 
landed  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  to  load 
with  fresh  honours  the  grave  of  Achilles. 
During  their  stay  the  hero’s  ghost  appeared 
to  them,  and  demanded,  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  their  return,  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena. 
Hecuba’s  daughter.  They  complied,  and 
Polyxena  was  torn  from  her  mother  to  be  sa¬ 
crificed.  Hecuba  was  inconsolable,  and 
her  grief  was  still  more  increased  at  the  sight 
of  the  body  of  her  son  Polydorus  washed  on 
the  shore,  who  had  been  recommended  by  his 
father  to  the  care  and  humanity  of  Polymnes- 
tor  king  of  the  country,  [vid.  Polydorus.] 
She  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  her 


According  to  some  authors,  Helen 
•on.  andwkh  the  greatest  indignation  went  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupiter,  and  la- 


Hegesius,  a  philosopher  who  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  convinced  his  auditors  of  their  failings  and 
follies,  and  persuaded  them  that  there  were 
no  dangers  after  death,  that  many  were  guil¬ 
ty  of  suicide.  Ptolemy  forbade  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  doctrines.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  34. - - 

A  famous  orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrupt¬ 
ed  the  elegant  diction  of  Attica,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Asiatic  idioms.  Cic.  Orat ■  67,  69. 
Brut.  83. — Strab.  9. — Pint  in  Alex. 

Hegeslppus,  [was-by  birth  a  Jew,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  af¬ 
terwards  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
became  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  177, 
where  he  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Commodus  about  the  year  180.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  eccles  astical  history  from  the 
period  of  our  Saviour’s  death,  down  to  his  own 
time,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  contained 
a  faithful  relation  of  the  apostolic  preaching 
written  in  a  very  simple  style.  The  princi¬ 
pal  value  of  the  existing  fragments  arises  from 
the  testimony  which  may  be  deduced  from 
Scriptural  passages  quoted  in  them  in  favour 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  the  New 
Testament.] 

HegesistrXtus,  an  Ephesian  who  con¬ 
sulted  the  orac  e  to  know  in  what  particular 
place  he  should  fix  his  residence.  He  was  di¬ 
rected  to  settle  where  he  found  peasants  danc¬ 
ing  with  crowns  of  olives.  This  was  in  Asia, 
where  he  founded  Elea,  &c. 

HelEna,  the  m  ist  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  king  Tyndarus,  brought  forth  after 
her  armour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into 
a  swan.  [vid.  Leda,  and  also  Clytemnestra, 
where  an  explanation  is  given  of  this  fable  of 
the  egg.] 
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da  was  only  her  nurse  ;  and  to  reconcile  this 
variety  of  opinions,  some  imagine  that  Neme 
sis  and  Led  a  are  the  same  persons.  Her  beau¬ 
ty  was  so  universally  admired,  even  in  her  in¬ 
fancy,  that  Theseus,  with  his  friend  Pirithous, 
carried  her  away  before  she  had  attained  her 
tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae, 
under  the  care  of  his  mother  iEthra.  Her 
brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her 
by  force  of  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and 
unpolluted  to  Sparta,  her  native  country. 
There  existed,  however,  a  tradition  recorded 
by  Pausanias,  that  Helen  was  of  nubile  years 
when  carried  away  by  Theseus,  and  that  she 
had  a  daughter  by  her  ravisher,  who  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  Clytemnestra.  This 
violence  offered  to  her  virtue  did  not  in  the 
least  diminish,  but  it  rather  augmented,  hei 
fame,  and  her  hand  was  eagerly  solicited  by 
the  young  princes  of  Greece.  The  most  cele- 
biated  ot  her  suitors  were  Ulysses  son  of 
Laei  tes,  Antilochus  son  of  Nestor,  Sthenelus 
son  of  Capaneus,  Diomedes  son  of  Tydeus 
Amphilochus  son  of  Cteatus,  Meges  son  of 
Phileus,  Agapenor  son  of  Ancams,  Thalpius 
son  ot  Eui’ytus,  Mnestheus  son  of  Peteus, 
Schedius  son  of  Epistrophus,  Polvxenus  son  of 
Agasthenes,  Amphilochus  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
Ascalaphus  and  lalmus  sons  of  the  god  Mars 
Ajax  son  of  Oileus,  Eumelus  son  of  Admetus,’ 
Polypcetes  son  of  Pirithous,  Elphenor  son  of 
Chalcodon,  Podalirius  and  Machaon  sons  of 
iEsculapius,  Leonteus  son  of  Coronus,  Philoc 
tetes  son  ot  Paean,  Protesilaus  son  of  Iphiclus, 
Eurypilus  son  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and  Teucer 
sons  ot  Telamon,  Patroclus  son  of  Mencetius, 
Menelaussonof  Atreus,  Thoas,  Idomeneus, 
and  Merion.  Tyndarus  was  rather  alarmed 
than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  number 
ot  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  prefer  one,  without  displeas- 
mg  all  the  rest,  and  from  this  perplexity  he 
was  at  last  drawn  by  the  artifice  of  Ulysses, 
vho  began  to  be  already  known  in  Greece  by 
his  prudence  and  sagacity.  This  prince,  who 

Joniu  SfW  hls  Pretensions  to  Helen 

ould  not  probably  meet  with  success  in  op- 
position  to  so  many  rivals,  proposed  to  extri¬ 
cate  1  yndarus  from  all  his  difficulties,  if  he 
would  promise  him  his  neice  Penelope  in 
marnage.  Tyndarus  consented,  and  Ulys- 


HE 


the  kinS  t0  bindVby  a  solemn 
oath,  all  the  smtors,  that  they  would  approve 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  which  Helen  should 
make  of  one  among  them  ;  and  engage  to 
unite  together  to  defend  her  person  and  cha¬ 
racter  it  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
ravish  her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband 
1  he  advice  of  Ulysses  was  followed,  the 

^T“viC°Tnted>  and  Helei1  fixed  choice 
upon  Meneiaus  andmarried  him.  Hermione 

was  the  early  fruit  ot  this  union,  which  con- 

Afire,dfKrthpeeyeai’S  wjth  mutual  happiness. 
-  .ttei  this.  Pans,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy, 

^  Laceda;mon  on  pretence  of  sacrific- 
SPJ®  AP°h°-  He  was  kindly  received  bv 
Menglaus,  but  shamefully  abused  his  favours, 


and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her 
to  follow  him  to  Troy,  B.  C.  1 198.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  Menelaus,  highly  sensible  of  the  injury  he 
had  received,  assembled  the  Grecian  princes 
and  reminded  them  of  their  solemn  pro- 
nuses.  1  hey  resolved  to  make  war  against 
the  trojans;  but  they  pre\  iously  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Priam  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
Helen-  The  influence  of  Paris  at  his  father’s 
court  prevented  the  restoration,  and  the 
Greeks  returned  home  without  receiving  the 
satisfaction  they  required.  Soon  after  their 
return  their  combined  forces  assembled  and 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  behaviour 
ot  Helen  during  the  Trojan  war  is  not  clearly 
known.  Some  assert  that  she  had  willingly 
followed  Paris,  and  that  she  warmly  support - 
ed  the  cause  of  the  Trojans;  while  others 
b-lieve  that  she  always  sighed  after  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  cursed  the  day  in  which  she  had 
pioved  faithless  to  his  bed.  Homer  repre¬ 
sents  her  as  in  the  last  instance,  and  some 
have  added  that  she  often  betrayed  the 
schemes  and  resolutions  of  the  Trojans,  and 
secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  Greece.  When 
Paris  was  killed,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war, 
she  voluntarily  married  De'iphobus,  one  of 
Priam’s  sons,  and  when  Troy  was  taken  she 
made  no  scruple  to  betray  him,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Greeks  into  his  chamber,  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  herself  with  Menelaus  She  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  the  love  of  Menelaus  forgave 
the  errors  which  she  had  committed.  Some, 
however,  say  that  she  obtained  her  life  even 
with  difficulty  from  her  husband,  whose  re¬ 
sentment  she  had  kindled  by  her  infidelity'. 
After  she  had  lived  for  some  years  at  Sparta 
Menelaus  (lied,  and  she  was  driven  from  Pe- 
ioponnesus  by  Magapenthes  and  Nicostratus, 
the  illegitimate  sons  of  her  husband,  and  she 
retired  to  Rhodes,  where  at  that  time  Polvxo, 
a  native  of  Argos,  reigned  over  the  country. 
Polyxo  i  emembered  that  her  widowhood  ori¬ 
ginated  in  Helen,  and  that  her  husband  Tie- 
pole  mus  had  been  killed  in  the  Trojan  war 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  infidelity 

wvdi  BtV  -lleref°re  she  meditated  revenge. 
H  hiie  Helen  one  day  retired  to  bathe  in  the 
rn  er,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in  the 
habits  ot  furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders  to 
murder  her  enemy.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes  were  after¬ 
wards  remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo 
expiated,  by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
rased  to  Helen  Dendritis.  Tnere  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  mentioned  b\  Herodotus,  which  says 
that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  returned 
fio  n  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt 
where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expel¬ 
led  him  from  his  dominions  for  his  ingrati¬ 
tude  to  Menelaus,  and  confined  Helen.  From 
that  circumstance,  therefore,  Priam  informed 
the  Grecian  ambassadors,  that  neither  Helen 
nor  her  possessions  were  in  Troy,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  this 
assertion  the  Greeks  besieged  the  town,  and 
tock  it  after  ten  years’  siege,  ai\d  Menejau* 
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by  v  isiting  Egypt,  as  he  returned  home,  re¬ 
covered  Helen  at  the  couvt  of  Proteus,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had  been 
undertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardonable 
grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death  as 
a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  temple 
at  Therapne,  which  had  the  power  of  giving 
beauty  to  all  the  deformed  women  that  en¬ 
tered  it.  Helen,  according  to  some,  vas  car¬ 
ried  into  the  island  of  Leuce  after  deatii, 
where  she  married  Achilles,  who  had  been 
one  of  her  warmest  admirers.  The  age  of 
Helen  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  inquiry 
among  the  chronologists.  If  she  was  born  of 
the  same  eggs  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition 
against  Colchis  about  35  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  according  to  s  >me,  she  was  no 
less  than  60  years  old  when  Troy  was  reduc¬ 
ed  to  ashes,  supposing  that  her  brothers  were 
only  15  when  they  embarked  with  the  Argo¬ 
nauts.  But  she  is  represented  by  Homer  so 
incomparably  oeautiful  during  the  siege  of 
Troy,  that  though  seen  at  a  distance  she  in¬ 
fluenced  the  counsellors  of  Priam  bv  the 
brightness  of  her  charms ;  therefore  we  must 
suppose  with  others,  that  her  beauty  remain¬ 
ed  long  undiminished,  and  was  extinguished 
only  at  her  death.  Paus.  3,  c.  ;  9,  &c  — J/iol- 
lod.  3.  c.  i0,  8cc. — Hygin.  fab.  77. — Herodot. 
2,  c.  112. — Pl.ut.  in  T/ies.  8cc. — Cic.  dr  OJJic. 
5. — Horat.  3,  od.  3. — Dictys.  Cret.  i,£cc. — 
Quint.  Smyrn.  10,  13,  dec — Homer.  II.  2  and 

Od.  4  and  15. - A  young  woman  of  Sparta, 

often  confounded  with  the  daughter  of  Leda. 
As  she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  because 
the  lot  had  fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came 
and  carried  away  the  knife  of  the  priest,  upon 
which  she  was  released,  and  the  barbarous 
custom  of  offering  human  victims  was  abolish¬ 
ed. - An  island  on  the  coast  of  Attica  where 

Helen  came  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  P/in. 

4,  c.  12, - V  daughter  of  the  emperor 

Constantine  who  married  Julian. - The 

mother  of  Constantine.  She  died  in  her  80th 
year  A.  D.  328. 

HelenIa,  a  festival  in  Laconia,  in  honour 
of  Helen,  who  received  there  divine  honours. 
It  was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mules, 
and  in  chariots  made  of  reeds  and  bull-rush¬ 
es. 

HElenus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  greatly  respected  by  all 
the  Trojans.  When  Delphi  bus  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himself, 
he  resolved  to  leave  his  country,  and  lie  re¬ 
tired  to  mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him 
prisoner  by  the  advice  of  Calchas.  A  •  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promises, 
to  induce  him  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  and  either  the  fear  of  death  or  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  resentment,  seduced  him  to  disclose  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  whilst  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
Palladium,  nor  before  Philoctetes  came  from 
his  retreat  to  Lemnos,  and  assisted  to  support 
the  siege.  After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he 
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fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achil¬ 
les,  and  saved  his  life  by  warning  him  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in  reality 
proved  fatal  to  all  those  who  set  sail.  This 
endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  received 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrmus.  Phis  marriage,  according  to  some, 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  He- 
lenus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam’s  sons  who 
survived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of 
Epirus,  which  he  called  Chaonia  in  memory 
of  his  brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inadver¬ 
tently  killed.  Helenas  received  /Eneas  as 
he  voyaged  towards  Italy,  and  foretold  him 
some  of  the  calamities  which  attended  his 
fleet.  The  manner  in  winch  he  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  is  doubtful,  vid.  Cassandra. 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  7o,  1.  7,  v.  tf.—  Tirg.Jpn.  3, 
v.  295,  See .—Haus.  1,  c.  II,  1.  2,  c.  33 — Ovid. 
Met.  13,  v.  99  and  723, 1.  15,  v.  437. 

Heliades,  the  daughters  of  tne  Sun  and 
Glymene.  i'hey  were  three  in  number,  Lam- 
petie,  Phaetusa,  an:!  Lampethusa,  or  seven 
according  to  Hyginus,  Merope,  Helic,  /Egle, 
Lampetie,  Phoebe,  /Etnena,  and  Dioxippe. 
I'hey  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaeton,  [vid.  Phaeton,]  that  they 
were  changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and 
their  tears  into  p  ecious  amber,  on  the  banks 
i  the  river  Po.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  340. — Hy¬ 
gin.  fab.  15  — —  Tfie  first  inhabitants  of 
Rhodes.  This  island,  being  covered  with 
mud  when  the  world  was  hist  created,  was 
warmed  by  the  cherishing  beams  of  the  sun, 
and  from  thence  sprang  seven  men,  which 
were  called  Heliades,  ma  rw  umoi  from  the 
sun.  The  eldest  of  these,  called  Ochimus, 
married  .egetoria,  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
island,  and  ms  brothers  fled  from  the  country, 
for  having  put  to  death,  through  jealousy, 
one  of  their  pumber.  Diod.  5.  ■ 

Helxas.TjE,  a  name  given  to  the  judges  of 
the  most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  [Of 
all  the  courts  which  took  cognizance  of  civil 
affairs  the  was  the  most  celebrated 

and  frequented.  It  derived  its  name  a™  rev 
lAijato/,  from  the  thronging  of  the  people, 
or  according  to  others  an  tou  maigu  from  the 
,s un,  because  it  was  in  an  open  place  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun’s  rays.  The  judges  that  sat 
in  this  court  were  at  least  0  and  sometimes 
2  or  500.  Sometimes  1000  were  called  in,  and 
then  two  courts  were  joined;  sometimes  1500 
or  2000,  and  tiien  three  or  four  courts  met. 
They  toux  cognizance  of  affairs  of  the  highest 
importance,  i’hey  were  summoned  by  the 
Tiiesinothetae,  before  whom  they  took  a  so¬ 
lemn  oath  which  is  preserved  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Timocrates.  They  sat 
from  sun-rise  to  suu-set.]  De/nosth-  cor.li . 
Tim. — Diog.  in  iSat. 

Helice,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  gene-  , 
rally  called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to 
receive  its  name  from  the  town  of  Helice,  of 
which  Calisto,  who  was  changed  into  the 
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Great  Bear,  was  an  inhabitant.  Lucan.  2,  v- 
237. 

Helicon,  [a  famous  mountain  in  Bceotia, 
hear  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  who  were  thence  call¬ 
ed  Heliconiades.  This  mountain  was  famed 
for  the  pureness  of  its  air,  the  abundance  of 
its  waters,  its  fertile  valleys,  the  goodness  of 
its  shades,  and  the  beauty  of  the  venerable 
trees  which  clothed  its  sides.  The  nine  muses 
had  here  their  statues  of  wood  ;  and  here  also 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  of  Bac¬ 
chus  by  Lysippus,  of  Orpheus,  and  of  famous 
poets  and  musicians.  The  fountain  Hippo- 
crene,  that  of  Narcissus,  and  a  small  river, 
named  Permessus  flowed  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  ;  and  here  also  was  shewn  the  se¬ 
pulchre  of  Orpheus.  It  is  now  called  Zagu- 

ra  or  Zagaro  Zouni.J  Strab.  8 _ Ovid.  Met. 

2,  v.  219.— Pans.  9,  c.  28,  &c  —Virg.  JEn.7 , 
v.  641.— A  river  of  Macedonia  near  Diuni  ; 
[after  having  pursued  a  course  of  65  stadia,  it 
sank  underground  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Baphyrus.]  Pans.  9,  c.  30. 

HElIconiAdes, aname  given  to  the  Muses 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Helicon, 
which  was  sacred  to  them. 

Heliodorus,  [was  born  at  Emesa  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  and  flourished  under  the  emperors 
Theodosius  and  Arcadius  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
rf  a  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  He  com- 
oosed  in  early  life  an  ingenious  romance,  relat- 
ng  the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Bourde- 
ot,  Paris,,  1619,  8vo.,  that  of  Mitscherlich, 
Argent.  i  798,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  that  of,Co- 
ray,  Paris,  1804.  It  was  first  printed  at  Ba- 
iil  in  1534 ;  the  copy  from  which  it  was  taken 
laving  been  saved  by  a  common  soldier  at  the 

lack  ofBuda.- - A  mathematician  of  Larissa, 

n  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
iptics,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  ofBer- 
holin.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  au- 
hor  of  a  tre  uise  on  weights  and  measures, 
ound  among  the  MSS.  of  Isaac  Vossius.] 

Heliogabalus,  a  deity  among  the  Phoe- 

licians. - M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman 

mperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called  He- 
ogabalus,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that 
livinity  in  Phoenica.  After  the  death  of  Ma- 
rinushe  was  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
de,  and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  sub¬ 
nit  to  a  youth  only  14  years  of  age,  approved 
f  his  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
tie  of  Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made  his 
randraother  Moesa,  and  his  mother  Scemias, 
is  colleagues  on  the  throne ;  and  to  bestow 
lore  dignity  upon  the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate 
fwomen,over  which  his  mother  presided,  and 
rescribed  all  the  modes  and  fashions  which 
revailed  in  the  empire.  Rome,  however, 
ion  displayed  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  debau- 
hery ;  the  imperial  palace  was  full  of  prosti- 
ltion,  and  the  most  infamous  of  the  popu- 
ice  became  the  favourites  of  the  prince.  He 
iised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  consul- 
hip,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay  adora- 
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tion  to  the  god  Heliogabalus,  which  was  np 
other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome, 
and  the  altars  of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck 
those  of  the  new  divinity.  In  the  midst  of  his 
extravagances,  Heliogabalus  married  four 
wives,  and  not  satisfied  with  following  the 
plain  laws  of  nature,  he  professed  himself  to 
be  a  woman,  and  gave  himself  up  to  one  of 
his  officers,  called  Hierocles.  In  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  farce  he  suffered  the  greatest  indignities 
from  his  pretended  husband  without  dissatis¬ 
faction  ;  and  Hierocles,  by  stooping  to  infamy, 
became  the  most  powerful  of  the  favourites, 
and  enriched  himself  by  selling  favours,  and 
offices  to  the  people.  Such  licentiousness 
soon  displeased  the  populace,  and  Heliogaba¬ 
lus,  unable  to  appease  the  seditions  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  his  rapacity  and  debaucheries 
had  irritated,  hid  himself  in  the  filth  and  ex¬ 
crements  of  the  camp,  where  he  was  found 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  His  head  was 
severed  from  his  body  the  10th  of  March, 
A.  D.  222,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  nine  months  and  four 
days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  licentiousness.  He  burthened  his  subjects 
with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  his  halls  were 
covered  with  carpets  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
and  his  mats  were  made  with  the  down  of 
hares,  and  with  the  soft  feathers  which  were 
found  under  the  wings  of  partridges.  He  was 
fond  of  covering  his  shoes  with  precious  stones 
to  draw  the  admiration  of  the  people  as  he 
walked  along  the  streets,  and  he  was  the  first 
Roman  whoever  wore  a  dress  of  silk.  He  of¬ 
ten  invited  the  most  common  of  the  people  to 
share  his  banquets,  and  made  them  sit  down 
on  large  bellows  full  ol  wind,  which,  by  sud¬ 
denly  emptying  themselves,  threw  the  guests 
on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a  prev  to  wild 
beasts.  He  often  tied  some  of  his  favourites 
on  a.  large  wheel,  and  was  particularly  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  them  whirled  round  like  Ixions, 
and  sometimes  suspended  in  the  air,  or  sunk 
beneath  the  water. 

HeliopGlis,  [a  famous  city  of  Egypt, 
situate  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  apex  of-  the 
Delta,  not  far  from  modern  Cairo.  In  He¬ 
brew  it  is  styled  On  or  Aun,  which  term  sig¬ 
nifies  strength,  riches.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is 
called  Heliopolis  (H*io;rci>./c,)  orthe  city  of  the 
sun.  Herodotus  also  mentions  it  "by  this 
name,  and  speaks  of  its  inhabitants  as  being 
the  wisest  and  most  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  According  to  Berosus,  this  was  the 
city  of  Moses.  It  was  in  fact  a  place  of  re¬ 
sort  for  all  the  Greeks  who  visited  Egypt  for 
instruction.  Hither  came  Herodotus,  Plato, 
Eudoxus,  and  others,  and  imbibed  much  of 
the  learning  which  they  afterwards  dissemi¬ 
nated  among  their  own  countrymen.  Plato, 
in  particular,  resided  here  three  years.  The 
city  was  built,  according  to  Strabo,  on  a  tang 
artificial  mound  of  earth,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
he  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  it 
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had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  a  famous  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  sun,  in  which  was  a  mirror  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  it  reflected  the  ray  of  that  lumina¬ 
ry  all  day  long,  and  enlightened  the  whole 
temple  with  great  splendour.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  city,  Heliopolis.  In  this  temple 
was  fed  and  adored  the  sacred  ox  Mnevis,  as 
Apis  was  at  Memphis.  This  city  was  laid  waste 
with  fife  and  sword  by  Cambyses,  and  its  col¬ 
lege  of  priests  all  slaughtered.  A  solitary 
obelisk  alone  remains  at  the  present  day  to 
point  out  the  spot  where  it  once  stood.  He¬ 
liopolis  was  famed  also  lor  its  fountain 
excellent  water,  which  still  remains,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  Arabic  name 
of  the  place,  Ain  Shews ,  or  the  fountain  of  the 
sun.  The  modern  name  is  Matarea  or  cool 

water. - Another  city  of  Egypt,  according 

to  some  geographers,  who  locate  it  in  the 
Thebaid,  and  make  it  to  be  the  On  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  It  is  all,  however,  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty. - A  city  of  Syria,  south-west  of  Eme- 

sa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Orontcs.  It  is 
now  Balbeck .  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  ru¬ 
ins  of  a  most  magnificent  temple  of 
sun.] 

•  Heliuji,  a  name  given  to  the  mouth  of 
Meuse.  Pirn.  4,  c.  15. 

HelIus,  ['Hmoc]  the  Greek  name  of 
sun  or  Apollo. 

Hell  anIcus,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
born  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  eve¬ 
ry  kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.  Paus.  2,  c.  3. — Cic.  de  Oral. 
2,  c.  53. — Aul.  Gel.  15,  c.  23. - An  histori- 
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an  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the 
earth. 

Hellas,  [a  term  first  applied  to  a  city  and 
region  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Phthiotis, 
where  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion  reigned, 
but  afterwards  extended  to  all  Thessaly,  and 
finally  made  a  general  appellation  for  the 
whole  of  Greece,  vid.  Hellenes.]  Plm.  4, 
c.  7. —  Slrab.  8 — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Paus.  2,  c. 
20. 

Helle,  a  daughter  of  Athamus  and  Ne 
pliele,  sister  of  Phryxus.  She  fled  from  her 
father’s  house  with  her  brother,  to  avoid  the 
cruel  oppression  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino 
According  to  some  accounts  she  was  carried 
through  the  air  on  a  golden  ram  which  her 
mother  had  received  from  Neptune,  and  in 
her  passage  she  became  giddy,  and  fell  from 
her  seat  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  from 
her  received  the  name  of  Hellespont.  Others 
say  that  she  was  carried  on  a  cloud,  or  ra¬ 
ther  in  a  ship,  from  which  she  fell  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned.  Phryxus,  after  he  had 
given  his  sister  a  burial  on  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  pursued  his  journey  and  arrived  safe 
in  Colchis,  (yid.  Phryxus.)  Ovid.  Heroid. 
13,  &c.  Met.  4,  fab.  14. — Pindar.  4. — Pyth. 
■—Paus.  9,  c.  24. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  in  Phthiotis  about  1495  years  before 
the  Christain  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hel- 
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lenes  [‘En*»vic]  to  his  subjects.  He  had,  by 
his  wife  Orseus,  three  sons ;  iEoluus,  Dorus, 
and  Xuthus,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  three 
different  nations  known  under  the  name  of 
iEolians,  Dorians,  and  Ionians.  These  last 
derive  their  name  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus, 
and  from  the  difference  either  of  expression 
or  pronunciation,  in  their  respective  languages, 
arose  the  different  dialects  well  known  in  the 
Greek  language.  Paus.  3,  c.  20, 1.  7,  c.  1. — 
Diod.  5. 

Hellenes,  [a  name  first  given  tothesub- 
of  jects  of  Hellen,  but  afterwards  a  general  ap¬ 
pellation  for  the  people  of  Greece.  The 
word  occurs  only  once  in  Homer,  (11.  2, 684.) 
and  is  used  not  as  a  generic,  but  as  a  speci¬ 
fic  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Thessaly  called  Hellas.  Greece,  according 
to  Thucydides,  had  no  one  general  appella¬ 
tion  before  the  Trojan  war,  but  the  several 
nations  took  their  distinguishing  names  from 
themselves,  and  Pelasgicum  was  the  name; 
of  the  largest  tract.  “  But  when  Hellen  and 
his  sons,”  adds  the  historian,  “  had  acquired 
power  in  Phthiotis,  and  led  out  their  depend-; 
ants  by  way  of  aid  to  other  cities,  conversa¬ 
tion  made  the  use  of  this  name  become  much 
more  frequent  among  the  several  people, 
though  it  was  long  before  it  so  prevailed  as  to 
become  the  general  appellation  of  them  all.”]? 

Hellespontias,  a  wind  blowing  from  thej 
north-east.  P/in.  2,  c.  47. 

Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles ,  a 
narrow  strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near 
the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name  from 
Helle  who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage 
to  Colchis,  (yid.  Plelle.)  [Its  modem  namb 
of  Dardanelles  is  supposed  to  come  from  the: 
ancient  city  of  Dardanus.  vid.  Dardanus 
Its  breadth  and  length  are  variously  stated 
vid.  Bosporus,  and  the  extract  from  Hob 
house  given  below.  Homer’s  epithet  of 
boundless,  applied  to  narrow  a 
strait,  has  given  rise  to  much  discus 
sion,  and  is  one  of  the  points  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  long-agitated  question  respect-1 
ing  the  site  of  Homer’s  Troy.  Mr.  Hob-j 
house  undertakes  to  explain  the  seeming  in4 
consistency  of  Homer’s  term,  by  showing 
that  the  Hellespont  should  be  considered  as  | 
extending  down  to  the  promontory  of  Lec-'j 
turn,  the  northern  boundary  of  iEolia,  and 
that  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  this  point  from 
Abydos,  was  considered  by  Strabo,  as  being 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not  of  the] 
fEgean.  vid.  Hobhouse’s  Journey,  vol.  2.  p  \ 
211.  The  same  writer  observes,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  breadth  of  the  Hellespont,  that  it* 
no  where  seems  to  be  less  than  a  mile  across  ; 
and  yet  the  ancient  measurements  give  only 
seven  stadia  or  875  paces.]  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  love  and  death  of  Leander.  [vid.  Hero 
and  Leander.  Under  the  last  article  will  be. 
found  some  remarks  on  Lord  Byron’s  swim¬ 
ming  across  the  Hellespont.]  It  is  also  famed  for 
the  bridge  of  boats  with  Xerxes  built  over  it! 
when  he  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of  this! 
prince  is  well  known  in  beating  and  fetter- 
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ing  the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose  impetuosity 
destroyed  his  ships,  and  rendered  all  his  la 
hours  ineffectual.  Strab.  13. — PI  in.  8,  c.  32. 
—Herodot.  7,  c.  34. — Polyb. — Mela,  1,  c.  1. 

—Plot,  5,  c.  2. — Ovid.  Met.  ’3,  v.  40 7 _ Liv. 

SI,  c.  IS,  1.  33,  c.  33. - The  country  along 

the  Hellespont  on  the  Asiatic  coast  bears  the 
same  name.  Cic ■  Verr.  1,  c.  24. — Strab.  12. 
— Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Hellopia,  a  small  country  of  Eubcea. 
The  people  were  called  Hello/ies.  The  whole 

rtrl  Ka*»o  . _ 1 : _ _  tv. 


island  bore  the  same  name  according  to  Stra 


bo.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Hellotia,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa, 
whose  bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn 
procession,  with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than 
twenty  cubits  in  circumference,  called  iwan;. 
The  other  festival  was  celebrated  at  Corinth 
with  games  and  races,  where  young  men  en- 
ered  the  lists  and  generally  ran  with  burning 
.orches  in  their  hands.  It  was  instituted  hi 
honour  of  Miverva,  surnamed  Hellotis, 

-cu  (Kou,  from  a  certain  fiond  of  Marathon, 
where  one  of  her  statues  was  erected,  or 
17T0  TOO  l\ziy  TOV  l7T7r<j)l  T6V  TliyU-ff-OV^  because  by 

ler  assistance  Bellerophon  took  and  managed 
he  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  original 
•ause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival.  Others 
lerive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corinthian 
voman,  from  the  following  circumstance : 
l’hen  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclid®  invad- 
d  Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Co- 
inth ;  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the 
/omen,  escaped  by  flight,  except  Hellotis 
nd  her  sister  Eurytione,  who  took  shelter  in 
linerva’s  temple,  relying  for  safety  upon  the 
anctity  of  the  place.  When  this  was  known 
ae  Dorians  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and  the 
vvo  sisters  perished  in  the  flames.  This  wan- 
zn  cruelty  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
nd  the  Dorians,  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
'hicli  they  suffered,  were  directed  by  the  or- 
cle  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  two  sisters, 
nd  therefore  they  raised  a  new  temple  to  the 
oddess  Miverva,  and  established  the  festi- 
als  which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  un- 
irtunate  women. 

HelGrum,  [a  town  of  Sicily  below  Syracuse, 
je  vestiges  of  which  are  called  Muri  Ucci. 
'he  adjacent  country  was  so  beautiful  as  to 
-  called  the  Helorian  temple.  It  was  situ- 
e  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called 
le  Helorus.] 

Helos,  a  town  of  Laconia  taken  and  de- 
royed  by  the  Lacedemonians  under  Agis 
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Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  which  they 
were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
slavery,  but  they  were  obliged  to  wear  pecu¬ 
liar  garments,  which  exposed  them  to  great¬ 
er  contempt  and  ridicule.  They  never 
were  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their 
cruel  masters  often  obliged  them  to  drink 
to  excess,  to  show  the  free-born  citizens  of 
Sparta  the  beastliness  and  disgrace  of  in¬ 
toxication.  T  hey  once  every  year  received 
a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this  wanton 
flagellation  they  might  recollect  that  they  were 
horn  nnH  clmmr  e - a _ 


born  and  died  slaves.  The  Spartans  even  de¬ 
clared  war  against  them ;  but  Plutarch,  who, 
from  interested  motives,  endeavours  to  palliate 
the  guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Lacedse- 
mon,  declares  that  it  was  because  they  had  as¬ 
sisted  the  Messenians  in  their  war  against 
Sparta,  after  it  had  been  overthrown  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  earthquake.  This  earthquake  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  all  the  Greeks  to  be  a  punishment 
from  heaven  for  the  cruelties  which  the  Lace- 
dxmonians  had  exercised  against  the  Helots. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  these  miserable 
slaves  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery,  and 
were  rewarded  with  their  liberty  by  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  and  appeared  in  the  temples  and 
at  public  shows  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
with  every  mark  of  festivity  and  triumph. 
This  exultation  did  not  continue  long,  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thousand  ma¬ 
numitted  slaves  was  attributed  to  the  inhuma¬ 
nity  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Thucyd.  4. — 
Pollux.  3,c-  8  —  Strab.  8. — Pint,  in  Lyc.  See. 
— Arislot.  Polit.  2. — Pails.  Paeon.  &c. 

Helot^e  and  HelOtks,  the  public  slaves 
of  Sparta,  &c.  vid.  Helos. 

HeevetIi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  con¬ 
quered  by  J.  Caesar.  Their  country  is  the 
modern  Switzerland.  [Ancient  Helvetia  was 
of  less  extent  than  modern  Switzerland ,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhenus,  and 
Lacus  Brigantinus  or  Lake  of  Constance,  on 
the  south  by  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Lacus 
Lemanus  or  Lake  oj  Geneva,  and  qn  the  west 
by  Mons  Jura.]  C as.  Bell.  G.  1,  &c.— Tacit. 
Hist,  l ,  c.  67  and  69. 

Helvii,  [a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the 
Arecomici,  on  the  western  bankofthe  Rhoda¬ 
nus.  1  he  mountain  Cevenna,  Cevennes,  se¬ 
parates  them  from  the  Arverni.  Their 
country  is  now  V ivarez,  and  their  capital  Ai- 
ba  Augusta  is  Fwiers.]  Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Heneti,  [a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  There  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  they  migrated  to  the  north  of  Italy 


• ,  ■  -/  c  - .  ,  ■  »vii  uiai  imgmicu  iu  me  nortn  ox  Italy 

le  third,  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclidse,  be-  near  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  or  Po,  and  were 
.use  they  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which  the  forefathers  of  the  Veneti.  The  Veneti 
as  imposed  upon  them.  The  Lacedaemonians'a -e  said  to  have  spoken  a  language  different 
mned  their  resentment  so  far,  that,  not  sa-ifrom  that  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls' 
. bed  with  the  ruin  of  the  city,  they  reduced  which  would  seem  to  confirm  the  story .1 
e  inhabitants  to  the  lowest  and  most  mi-  Heniochi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia 
rabie  s.  a  very,  and  made  a  law  which  for- 1  near  Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and 


ide  their  masters  either  to  give  them  their 
lerty,  or  to  sell  them  in  any  other  coun- 
)’■  To  complete  their  infamy,  all  the  slaves 
the  state  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
lied  by  the  mean  appellation  of  Helot a. 


I'elechius,  the  charioteers  of  Castqr 

and  Pollux,  and  thence  called  Lacedaemonii. 
Mela,  1,  c.  21. — Pat  ere.  2,  c.  AO.— -Place.  3 
v.  270,  1.  6,  v.  42. 

Heph.estia,  the  capital  town  ofLernn^. 
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-—A  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  (*H<pst/m) 
at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race  with 
torches  between  three  young  men.  Each  in  his 
turn  ran  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  course  before  it  was  extinguished,  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to 
the  other  after  they  finished  their  course,  and 
from  that  circumstance  we  see  many  allusions 
in  ancient  authors  who  compare  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  human  affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the 
torch,  particularly  in  these  lines  ofLucretius2 : 
Inque  brevi  s/iutiu  mutant ur  scecla  animan- 

tam, 

Et  quasi  cursores  vital  lambada  tradunt. 

IiephjistiXdes,  a  name  applied  to  the  Li- 
pari  isles  as  sacred  to  Vulcan. 

Hephjestium,  [a  name  given  to  a  region 
in  the  extremity  of  Lycia  near  Phaselis,  from 
which  fire  issued  when  a  burning  torch  was 
applied  to  the  surface.  This  was  owing  to 
the  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  was  impreg¬ 
nated.] 

HepieestIo,  aGreek  grammarian  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Verus. 
There  remains  of  his  compositions  a  treatise 
entitled  Enchiridion  de  metric  id  fioemate,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  [Gaisford,  Ox- 
on.  1810.] 

HephjEstIon,  a  Macedonian  famous  for 
his  intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  the  conqueror  in  his  Asiafic  conquests, 
and  was  so  faithful  and  attached  to  him,  that 
Alexander  often  observed  that  Craterus  was 
the  friend  of  the  king,  but  Hephxstion  the 
friend  of  Alexander.  He  died  at  Ecbatana 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era,  according 
to  some,  from  excess  of  drinking,  or  eqting. 
Alexander  was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death 
of  this  faithful  subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at 
the  intelligence,  and  ordered  the  sacred  fire 
to  be  extinguished,  which  was  never  done  but 
at  the  death  of  a  Persian  monarch.  The  phy¬ 
sician  who  attended  Hephxstion  in  his  illness, 
was  accused  of  negligence,  and  by  the  king’s 
order  inhumanly  put  to  death,  and  the  games 
were  interrupted.  His  body  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Perdiccas,  and  honoured  with 
the  most  magnificent  funeral  at  Babylon-  He 
was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  stature, 
that  he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Curt. — drrian.  7,  &c. — Pint,  in  Alex. 
—Mian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  8. 

Heptapylos,  asurname ofThebesin  Boso 
tia,  from  its  seven  gates. 

Hera,  [‘Hga.]  the  name  of  Juno  among  the 
Greeks.  [The  name  is  commonly  derived 
from  *«§  air,  by  metathesis  »j*,  making  Juno 
the  same  as  the  air-  Damra,  however,  makes 
it  come  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
hero,  namely  from  *§*,  votum,  res  admiran- 
da.  J 

HerXclea,  [a  name  given  to  more  than 
40  towns  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  is¬ 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  derived  this  appellation  from 
the  Greek  name  of  Hercules,  ‘HptwiK,  and 
•  o  have  been  either  built  in  honour  of  him,  or 
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placed  under  his  protection.  [The  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  these  places  were,— — An  ancient 
town  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigentum.  Minos 
planted  a  colony  there  when  he  pursued  Dx- 
dalus  ;  and  the  town  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  Macara,  was  called  from  him  Minoa, 
It  was  called  Heraclea  after  Hercules,  when 
he  obtained  a  victory  over  Eryx. - [Ano¬ 

ther  called  for  distinction  sake  Heraclea  Ponti- 
ca-  It  was  situate  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
south-east  of  the  Chersonesus  Acherusia.  It 
is  now  Erekli.~\  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
naval  power,  and  its  consequence  among  the 

Asiatic  states. - Another  in  Phthiotis,  near 

Thermopylae,  called  also  Trachinea,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  others. - Another  in  Lucania, 

on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus - Another  in  Ionia, 

vid.  Latmos. - Another  in  Crete,  on  the 

northern  coast.  [Pliny  says  it  wasopposite  tc 
the  island  oi  Dia ;  and  it  is  thought  to  have 
stood  on  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Candia 
was  built  in  after  ages.]  Cic.  Arch.  4. 

Heracleia,  a  festival  at  Athens  celebrat¬ 
ed  every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules. 
The  Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  Boeotia,  observ¬ 
ed  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they 
offered  apples  to  the  god.  This  custom  of  of¬ 
fering  apples  arose  from  this  :  it  was  always 
usual  to  offer  sheep,  but  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Asopus  prevented  the  votaries  of  the 
god  from  observing  it  with  the  ancient  cere¬ 
mony  ;  and  as  the  word  /u»\ov  signifies  both  an 
apple  and  a  sheefi,  some  youths,  acquainted 
with  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  offered  apples 
to  the  god,  with  much  sport  and  festivity.  To 
represent  the  sheep,  they  raised  an  apple  up¬ 
on  four  sticks  as  the  legs,  and  two  more  were 
placed  at  the  top  to  represent  the  horns  of  the 
victim.  Hercules  was  delighted  with  the  in¬ 
genuity'  of  the  youths,  and  the  festivals  were 
ever  continued  with  the  offering  of  apples. 
Pollux.  8,  c.  9.  There  was  also  a  festival  at 
Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued 
two  days,  the  first  was  called  ovc/xa. r*;,  the 

second  - At  a  festival  of  the  same 

name  at  Cos,  the  priest  officiated  with  a  mi¬ 
tre  on  his  head,  and  in  woman’s  apparel. 

- At  Lindus,  a  solemnity  of  the  same  name 

was  also  observed,  and  at  the  celebration 
nothing  was  heard  but  execrations  and  pro¬ 
fane  words,  and  whosoever  accidentally  drop¬ 
ped  any  other  words,  was  accused  of  having 
profaned  the  sacred  rites. 

Heracleum,  a  town  of  Egypt  near  Cano¬ 
pus  on  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to 

w  hich  it  gave  its  name. - [  Atcwn  of  the  Tau- 

ric  Chersonese  on  the  western  sideof  thePalus 
Mxotis,  now  the  fort  of  Ribat  according  to 
M.  de  Peysonnel.]  Diod.  1. — Tacit.  Ann 
2,  c,  60. — Strab.  2  and  17. 

Heracleotes,  a  surname  of  Dionysius 
the  philosopher. - A  philosopher  of  Hera¬ 

clea,  who,  like  his  master  Zeno,  and  all  the 
stoics,  firmly  believed  that  pain  was  not  an 
evil.  A  severe  illness,  attended  with  the 
most  acute  pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  stoics,  about  264  years  before  the 
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Christian  era.  lie  became  afterwards  one' totally  achieved  about  120  years  after  the  first 
of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  which  placed  the  swot- attempt  of  Hyllus.  Afiollod.  2,  c .7,  Sec  — 
mum  donum  in  pleasure  He  wrote  sonxcHerodot.  9,  c.  26 — Pans.  1,  c.  \7  .—Paterc.l 
poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of  philosophy.  ;c. ,  2.— Clemens.  Alex- Strom.  1 _ Thucyd.  l,c’ 


Diod.  in  vit 

HeraclId^,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 


12,  Sec.— Diod.  1,  Sec.  Aristot.  deRefi.  7, c.  26." 
HerAchdes,  [a  physician  and  philoso- 


greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercu-'pher,  born  at  Heraclea  Pontica,  and  educated 
les  at  his  death  left  to  his  son  Hyllus  all  the  partly  under  Aristotleand  partly  under  Spen- 
nghts  and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelo-  sippus  a  disciple  of  Plato.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
ponnesus,  and  permitted  him  to  marry  lole,  tise  on  the  “  Causes  of  Diseases,”  and  another 
i  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  posterity  of  on  the  “  Disease  in  which  the  respiration  is 
Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated  by  suspended,”  (Vsg<  rcu  survou)  a  disease  which 
Eurystheus  than  their  father  had  been,  and  Empedocles  boasted  of  having  cured  when  of 

;  they  were  obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to  30  days’ duration  ] - A  Sicilian,  put  todeath 

the  court  ofCeyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  Eurys-;by  Dion.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
theus  pursued  them  thither;  and  Ceyx,  afraid  the  Christian  era.  [ vid .  Dion.")  Cic.  Tusc- 

of  his  resentment,  begged  the  Heraclidse  to'5,  ad  Quint.  3 _ Diog.  in  Pyt/f. 

depart  from  his  dominions.  From  Trachinia!  Heraclitus,  [a  native  of  Ephesus  who 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  Theseus,  the  flourished  about  the  69th  Olympiad.  This 
king  of  the  country,  who  had  accompanied  philosopher  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  derived 
their  lather  m  some  of  his  expeditions,  re- .from  Pythagoras,  the  parent  of  the  Italic 
ceived  them  with  great  humanity,  and  assist-  school.  He  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy 
ed  them  against  their  common  enemy,  Eurys-|and  splenetic  temper,  and  despising  thei-mo- 
;  theus.  Eurystheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  ofjrance  and  follies  of  mankind,  shunned  public-, 
tiyllus  himself,  and  his  children  perished  with; intercourse  with  the  world,  and  devoted  him-’ 
him,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  self  to  retirement  and  meditation  Hs  place  of 
became  the  undisputed  property  of  the  Her-  residence  was  a  mountainous  retreat,  and  his 
aclidx.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  short,  food  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth  When 
:  their  numbers  were  lessened  by  a  pestilence,  Darius,  having  heard  of  his  fame,  invited  him 
and  the  oracle  informed  them  that  they  had  to  his  court  he  treated  the  invitation  with 
taken  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus  before 
i  the  gods  permitted  their  return.  Upon  this 
i  they  abandoned  Peloponnesus,  and  came  to 
settle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians, 
where  Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father’s  com¬ 
mands,  married  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eury 
i  tus.  Soon  after  he  consulted  the  oracle,  anx 
ious  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
ambiguity  of  the  answer  determined  him  to 
■  make  a  second  attempt.  He  challenged  to 
i  single  combat  Atreus,  the  successor  to  Eurys- 
theus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenae,  and  it  was 
i  mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to 
whosoever  defeated  his  adversary.  Echemus 
accepted  the  challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus 
was  killed,  and  the  Heraclidae  a  second  time 
departed  from  Peloponnesus.  Cleodaeus,  the 
son  of  Hyllus,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
equally  unsucessful;  and  his  son  Aristomachus 
some  time  after  met  with  the  same  unfavoura¬ 
ble  reception,  and  perished  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Chresphon 
tes,  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachus,  encourag¬ 
ed  by  the  more  expressive  and  less  ambi¬ 
guous  word  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  progenitors,  assem¬ 
bled  a  numerousforce,  and  with  a  fleet  invad¬ 
ed  all  Peloponnesus.  Their  expedition  was 
attended  with  success,  and  after  some  decisive 
battles  they  became  masters  of  all  the  penin¬ 
sula  which  they  divided  among  themselves, 
two  years  after.  The  recovery  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  by  the  descendants  of  Herculesforms 
an  interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history,  which 
is  universally  believed  to  have  happened  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war, or  1104  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  This  conquest  was 


contempt.  His  diet  and  mode  of  life  at  length 
occasioned  a  dropsy  for  which  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  no  relief  from  medical  advice.  It  seems 
that  the  philosopher  who  was  always  fond  of 
enigmatical  language,  proposed  the  following 
questions  to  the  phy  sicians,  ‘‘  is  it  possible  to 
bring  dryness  out  of  moisture  ?”  and  upon 
their  answering  in  the  negative,  in  place  of 
stating  his  case  more  plainly  to  them,  lie 
turned  away  his  own  physician  and  attempted  to 
cure  himself  by  siiutting  himself  up  in  a  close 
stable  with  oxen.  The  event  is  doubtful,  and 
the  manner  of  his  death,  which  happened  at 
the  age  of  60  years,  is  not  ascertained.  Of 
Heraclitus  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  per¬ 
petually  shedding  tears  on  account  of  the 
vices  of  mankind,  but  the  story  is  perhaps  as 
little  founded  as  that  of  the  perpetual  laugh¬ 
ing  of  Democritus.  It  is  usual,  however,  to 
call  the  former  the  crying,  the  latter  the 
laughing  philosopher.]  He  employed  his 
time  in  writing  different  treatises,  and  one 
particularly,  in  which  he  supported  that  there 
was  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that  the  world  was 
created  from  fire,  which  he  deemed  a  god 
omnipotent  and  omniscient.  His  opinions 
about  the  origin  of  things  were  adopted  by 
the  Stoics,  who  entertained  the  same  no¬ 
tions  of  a  supreme  power. - A  writer  of 

Halicarnassus,  intimate  with  Callimachus. 
He  w  as  rem  ..rkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  style. 

HeR-®.a,  a  town  of  Arcadia.— —Festivals  at 
Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who  was  the  patron¬ 
ess  of  that  city.  They  were  also  observed  by 
the  colonies  of  the  Argives  which  had  been 
planted  at  Samos  and  .fEgina.  There  were 
always  two  processions  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  without  the  city  walls.  The  first 
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was  of  the  men  in  armour,  the  second  of  the 
women,  among  whom  the  priestess,  a  woman 
of  the  first  quality,  was  drawn  by  white  oxen. 
The  Argives  always  reckoned  their  years 
from  her  priesthood,  as  the  Athenians  from 
their  archons,  or  the  Romans  from  their  con¬ 
suls.  When  they  came  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess,  they  offered  a  hecatomb  of  oxen. 
Hence  the  sacrifice  is  often  called  ix.*rou£otx 
and  sometimes  from  \iXC!  a  bed ,  be¬ 

cause  Juno  presided  over  marriages,  births, 
&c.  There  was  a  festival  of  the  same  name 
in  Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  which 
sixteen  matrons  wove  a  garment  for  the  god¬ 
dess. - There  were  aiso  others  instituted 

by  Hinpodamia,  who  had  received  assistance 
from  Juno  when  she  married  Pelops.  Sixteen 
matrons,  each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided 
at  the  celebration.  The  contenders  were 
young  virgins,  who  being  divided  in  classes, 
according  to  their  age,  ran  races  each  in  or¬ 
der,  beginning  with  the  youngest.  The  ha¬ 
bit  of  all  was  exactly  the  same,  their  hair  was 
dishevelled,  and  their  right  shoulder  bare  to 
the  breast,  with  coats  reaching  no  lower  than 
the  knee.  She  who  obtained  the  victory  was 
rewarded  with  crowns  of  olives,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  ox  that  was  offered  in  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  goddess. - There  was  also  a  so 

lemn  day  of  mourning  at  Corinth,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  in  commemoration  of  Me¬ 
dea’s  children,  who  were  buried  in  Juno’s 
temple.  They  had  been  slain  by  the  Corin¬ 
thians  ;  who,  as  it  is  reported,  to  avert  the 
scandal  which  accompanied  so  barbarous  a 
murder,  presented  Euripides  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  write  a  play,  in  which  Me¬ 
dea  is  represented  as  the  murderer  of  her 

children. - Another  festival  of  the  same 

name  at  Pallene,  with  games  in  which  the 
victor  was  rewarded  with  a  garment. 

Her/Cum,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  si¬ 
tuate  about  [40  stadia  from  Argos,  and  10 
from  Mvcenuc.  It  was  embellished  with  a 
lofty  statue  of  Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
a  golden  peacock,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  other  equally  splendid  ornaments. 
- Another  in  the  island  of  Samos,  con¬ 
structed  by  Rhoecus,  the  son  of  Philaus,  who, 
with  Theodoras  of  Samos,  invented  the  art 
of  making  moulds  of  clay.] 

Herculaneum,  [a  city  of  Campania,  near 
the  present  site  of  a  small  place  called  Povti- 
ci ,  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  79. 
Pompeii,  which  stood  near,  shared  the  same 
fate.  After  being  buried  under  the  lava  for 
more  than  1600  years,  those  cities  were  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  :  Herculaneum,  in  1713, 
by  labourers  digging  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
40  years  after.  It  appears  that  Htrculune- 
um  is  in  no  part  less  than  70  feet,  and  in  some 
parts,  112  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  while  Pompeii  is  buried  10  or  1  feet 
deep,  more  or  less.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  thinks 
that  the  matter  which  covers  the  city  of  Her¬ 
culaneum,  is  not  the  produce  cf  a  single  erup- 
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tion,  but  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has 
taken  its  course  over  that  with  which  the 
town  is  covered,  and  which  was  the  cause  of 
its  destruction.  Many  valuable  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  such  as  busts,  manuscripts,  &c.  have 
been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  this  ancient 
city,  and  form  the  most  curious  museum  in  the 
world.  These  are  all  preserved  at  Portia, 
and  the  engravings  taken  from  them,  have 
been  munificently  presented  to  the  different 
learned  bodies  of  Europe.  The  plan,  also,  of 
many  of  the  public  buildings  has  been  laid 
open,  and  especially  that  of  the  theatre.  Sir 
YV.  Hamilton  thinks  that  the  matter  which 
first  issued  from  Vesuvius  and  covered  Her¬ 
culaneum,  was  in  the  state  of  liquid  mud,  and 
that  this  has  been  the  means  of  preserving 
the  pictures,  busts,  and  other  relics,  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  either  entirely  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  red-hot  liquid  lava,  or  else  have 
become  one  solid  body  along  with  it  when  it 
cooled.]  Seneca.  JS/at.  Q  6,  c.  1  and  26. — Cic. 
Alt.  7,  ep.  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  16. 

Hercules,  a  celebrated  hero,  who,  after 
death,  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  re¬ 
ceived  divine  honours.  According  to  the  an¬ 
cients  there  were  many  persons  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  six, 
and  some  authors  extend  the  number  to  no 
less  than  forty-three.  Of  all  these  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  genei-ally  called  the 
Theban,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  him, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  attributed.  The  birth  of 
Hercules  was  attended  with  many  miraculous 
and  supernatural  events  ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  Jupiter,  who  introduced  himself  to  the 
bed  of  Alcmena,  was  employed  for  three 
nights  in  forming  a  child  whom  he  intended  to 
be  the  greatest  hero  the  world  ever  beheld. 
[~oid.  Alcmena.]  Hercules  was  brought  up 
at  Tirynthus ;  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  at 
Thebes,  and  before  he  bad  completed  his 
eighth  month,  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent  up¬ 
on  his  destruction,  sent  two  snakes  to  devour 
him.  The  child,  not  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them  in  both  his 
hands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death,  while  his 
brother  Iphicius  alarmed  the  house  with  his 
frightful  shrieks,  vid.  Iphicius.  He  was 
early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Cas¬ 
tor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus,  taught  him  how  to 
fight,  Eurytus  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  Autolicus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to 
play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.  He, 
like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
soon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected  and  ren¬ 
dered  himself  the  most  valiant  and  accom¬ 
plished  of  the  age.  In  the  18th  year  of  his 
age,  he  resolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood 
ot  mount  Citha  ron  from  a  huge  lion  which 
preyed  on  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  sup¬ 
posed  father,  and  which  laid  waste  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  He  went  to  the  court  ot  Thes- 
pius,  king  of  Thespis,  who  shared  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  calamity,  and  he  received  there  a  tender 
treatment,  and  was  entertained  during  fifty 
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days.  The  fifty  daughters  of  the  king  be¬ 
came  all  mothers  by  Hercules,  during  his 
stay  at  Thespis,  and  some  say  that  it  was 
effected  in  one  night.  After  he  had  destroyed 
the  lion  of  mount  Cithxron,  he  delivered 
his  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of  an 
hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus.  vid. 
Ergmus.  Such  public  services  became  uni¬ 
versally  known,  and  Creon.  who  then  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patriotic 
deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh 
ter  in  marriage,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules  by 
the  will  of  Jupiter  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Eurystheus,  vid.  Eurv  stheus,  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  ac 
quainted  with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  Mycenx  and  perform 
the  labours  which  by  priority  of  birth  he  was 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  Hercules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  vid.  Megara. 
When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  concealed 
himself  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved 
the  most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reck 
oned  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and 
expressive  an  answer  determined  him  to  goto 
Mycense,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus, 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en¬ 
terprises  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
known,  generally  called  the  2  labours  of  Her¬ 
cules.  The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  golden 
cuirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  more  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  himself  in  the  for¬ 
est  of  Nemxa. —  The  first  labourimposed  upon 
Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  lion  of 
Nemxu,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cenav.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with 
his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycenx,  and  ever  after  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her 
cules,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his 
expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  madehimself  abrazen  vessel 
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into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules  re¬ 
turned - Thesecond  labourof  Hercules  was 

to  destroy  the  Lernxan  hydra,  which  had  seven 
heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50  according 
to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus. 
This  celebrated  monster  be  attacked  with  his 
arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a  close  en¬ 
gagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy  club  he 
destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But  this 
was  productive  of  no  advantage,  for  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  club,  im¬ 
mediately  two  sprang  up,  and  the  labour  of 
Hercules  would  have  remained  unfinished  had 
he  not  commanded  his  friend  Idas  to  burn, 
wit ;  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded,  (vid. 
Hydra,)  and  Hercules  became  victorious,  open¬ 
ed  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dippedhisar- 
rows  in  the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which 
hegavefatal  and  incurable. - He  was  order¬ 

ed  in  his  third  labour  tobring  aliveand  unhurt 
into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus  astag,  famous 
for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden  horns,  and 
brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal  frequent¬ 
ed  the  neighbourhood  of  CEnoe,  and  Hercules 
was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  continually 
pursuing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught  it  in  a  trap, 
or  when  tired,  according  to  others,  by  slight¬ 
ly  wounding  it  and  lessening  its  swiftness-  As 
he  returned  victorious,  Diana  snatched  the 
goat  from  him,  and  severely  reprimanded 
him  for  molesting  an  animal  which  was  sacred 
to  her.  Hercules  pleaded  necessity,  and  bv 
representing  the  commands  of  Eurystheus,  he 
appeased  the  goddess  and  obtained  the  beast. 
— — The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring  alive  to 
Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ervmanthus.  In  this  expe¬ 
dition  lie  destroyed  the  centaurs,  (vid.  Cen- 
tauri,)  and  caught  the  boar  by  closely  pursuing 
him  through  thedeep  snow.  Eurystheus  was 
so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in  his  bra¬ 
zen  vessel  for  some  days. - In  his  fifth  labour 

Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables  of 
Augias,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined 

for  many  years.  ,vid.  Augias.) - For  his 

sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carni¬ 
vorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
the  lake  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  (vid.  Stym- 

phalus.) - In  his  seventh  labour  he  brought 

alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull 

which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. - In  his 

eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in  obtaining 
the  mares  of  Dio.  redes,  which  fed  upon  human 
flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to 
be  eaten'  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to 
Eurystheus.  Tiiey  were  sent  to  mount  Olym¬ 
pus  by  the  king  of  Mjcens,  where  they  were 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts ;  or,  according  to 
others,  they  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and 
their  breed  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Alexander 

the  Great - For  his  ninth  labour,  he  was 

commanded  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen 

of  the  Amazons,  (vid.  Hippolite.) - In  his 

tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monster  Geryon, 
king  of  Erythia,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nu¬ 
merous  flocks  which  fed  upon  human  flesh- 
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(vid.  Geryon.)— — ' The  eleventh  labour  "was 
to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 

perides.  (vid.  Hesperides.) - The  twelfth 

and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  his  labours 
•was  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  This  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by 
Hercules,  and  he  descended  into  hell  by  a  cave 
on  mount  Txnarus.  He  was  permitted  by 
Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  who  were  condemned  to  punish¬ 
ment  in  hell ;  and  Cerberus  also  was  granted 
to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  of  no 
arms  but  only  force  to  drag  him  away.  Her¬ 
cules,  as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell,  after  he  had  brought  him  before  Eurys- 
theus. — Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which 
the  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him, 
he  also  achieved  others  of  his  own  accord, 
equally  great  and  celebrated.  ( vid .  Cacus. 
Antaius,  Busiris,  Eryx,  8cc.)  He  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  de¬ 
livered  himself  up  to  the  king  of  Mycenae.  He 
assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the 
giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone  that  Ju¬ 
piter  obtained  a  victory,  (yid.  Gigantes.) 
He  conquered  Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Troy. 
(vid-  Laomedon.)  When  (ole,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalia,  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  enamoured,  was  refused  to  his  en¬ 
treaties,  he  became  the  prey  of  a  second  fit 
of  insanity,  and  he  murdered  Iphitus,  the  on¬ 
ly  one  of  the  sons  of  Eurytus  who  favoured 
his  addresses  to  Iole.  (yid.  Iphitus.]  He  was 
some  time  after  purified  of  the  murder,  and 
his  insanity  ceased  ;  but  the  gods  persecuted 
him  more,  and  he  was  visited  by  a  disorder 
which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldness  with  which  the 
Pythia  received  him,  irritated  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo’s  temple,  and 
carry  away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apollo  opposed 
him, and  a  severe  conflict  was  begun,  which  no¬ 
thing  but  the  interference  of  Jupiter  with  his 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He  was 
upon  this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  must  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the 
most  abject  servitude  to  recover  from  his  dis¬ 
order.  He  complied  ;  and  Mercury,  by  or¬ 
der  of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphale 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave.  Here  he  cleared  all  the  country  from 
robbers  ;  and  Omphale,  who  was  astonished 
at  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  restored  him 
to  liberty,  and  married  him.  Hercules  had 
Agelaus,  and  Lamon  according  to  others,  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Croesus  king  of  Lydia 
was  descended.  He  became  also  enamoured 
of  one  of  Omphale’s  female  servants,  by  whom 
he  had  Alceus.  After  he  had  completed  the 
years  of  his  slavery,  he  retired  to  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  where  he  re-established  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Hippocoon.  He  became  one  of  Dejanira’s 
suiters,  and  married  her  after  he  had  over¬ 
come  all  his  rivals,  (vid.  Achelous.]  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  father-in-law’s 
kingdom,  because  he  had  inadvertently  killed 
a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was  on 
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account,  of  this  expulsion  that  he  was  not  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
F rom  Calydon  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  T rachinia.  In  his  way  he  was  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus, 
where  the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  offer 
violence  to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pre¬ 
tence  of  conveying  her  over  the  river.  Her¬ 
cules  perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and 
killed  the  centaur,  who  as  he  expired  gave 
hei  a  tunic,  which,  as  he  observed,  had  t  he 
power  of  recalling  a  husband  from  unlawful 
love.  (vid.  Dejanira.]  Ceyx,  king  of  Tra- 
chinia,  received  him  and  his  wife  with  great 
marks  of  friendship,  and  purified  him  of  the 
murder  which  he  had  committed  at  Calydon. 
Hercules  was  still  mindful  that  he  had  once 
been  refused  the  hand  of  Iole,  he  therefore 
made  war  against  her  father  Eurytus,  and 
killed  him  with  three  of  his  sons.  Iole  fell 
into  the  hands  of  her  father’s  murderer,  and 
found  that  she  was  loved  by  Hercules  as  much 
as  before.  She  accompanied  him  to  mount 
CEta,  where  he  was  going  to  raise  an  altar 
and  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he 
had  not  then  the  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed 
himself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichias  to 
Dejanira  in  order  to  provide  himself  a  pro¬ 
per  dress.  Dejanira,  informed  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  tender  attachment  to  Iole,  sent  him  a 
philter,  or  more  probably  the  tunic  which  she 
had  received  from  Nessus,  and  Hercules,  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  it  on,  fell  into  a  desperate 
distemper,  and  found  the  poison  of  the  Ler- 
naean  hydra  penetrate  through  his  bones.  He 
attempted  to  pull  off  the  fatal  dress,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  pains  and  tor¬ 
tures  he  inveighed  in  the  most  bitter  impreca¬ 
tions  against  the  credulous  Dejanira,  the 
cruelty  of  Eurystheus,  and  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Juno.  As  the  distemper  was  incur¬ 
able,  he  implored  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes, 
and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the  top  of 
mount  CEta.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the  skin 
of  the  Nemeean  lion,  and  laid  himself  down 
upon  it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
club.  Philoctetes,  or  according  to  others 
Pan  or  Hyllus,  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the 
pile,  and  the  hero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden 
surrounded  with  the  flames,  without  betray¬ 
ing  any  marks  of  fear  or  astonishment.  Ju¬ 
piter  saw  him  from  heaven,  and  told  to  the 
surrounding  gods  that  he  would  raise  to  the 
skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero  who  had 
cleared  the  earth  from  so  many  monsters  and 
t>  rants.  Tne  gods  applauded  Jupiter’s  reso¬ 
lution,  the  burning  pile  was  suddeuly  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the  mortal 
parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder  ac¬ 
companied  his  elevation,  and  his  friends,  un¬ 
able  to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes,  showed 
their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  al¬ 
tar  where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  Me- 
noetius  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacri. 
fice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  en- 
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joined  the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  observe 
the  same  religious  ceremonies.  His  worship 
soon  became  as  universal  as  his  fame,  and  Ju- 
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Dionys,  Hal.  1. — Sophocl.  in  Tracbin. — Piur, 
iuAmfihit. — Senec.  in  Herc.fuerv.nt.  iff  CEi .— 
I /in.  4,  c.  6,  1.  11,  8cc. — Philost.  Icon.  2,  c.  5. 


no  who  had  once  persecuted  him  with  such  — Herodot.  1,  c.  7,  1.  2,  c.  42,  &c — Quint. 
inveterate  fury,  forgot  her  resentment,  and '.Smyrn.  6,  v.  207,  8tc. —  Ca  lim-  Hymn. in  Dian. 
gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. — Pindar.  Olymfi.  od.  3. — ltal.  1,  v.  438. — 
Hercules  has  received  many  surnames  andj&af.  2,  Theb.  v,  564. — Hit  la,  2,  c.  1 — Lm- 
epithets,  either  from  the  place  where  his  wor-jcrarc.  Dial. — Lactant.  de  fals.  Rel. — St  mb.  3, 
ship  was  established,  or  from  the  labours  &c. — Herat.  Od.  Sat.  8c c. 

HercClkusi  Fretum,  a  name  given  to 
the  strait  which  forms  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

Hercclis  Columns,  two  lofty  maun 
tains,  situate  one  on  the  most  southern  extre- 


which  he  achieved.  His  temples  were  nu¬ 
merous  and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity  re¬ 
vered.  No  dogs  or  dies  ever  entered  his  tem¬ 
ple  at  Rome,  and  that  of  Gades.  according  to 
Strabo,  was  always  forbidden  to  women  and 
pigs.  The  Phoenicians  offered  quads  on  his  jmity  of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
altars,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  presided!  part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  an- 
over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm  were  sent  to  'dents  Abyla  and  Culpa.  They  are  reckoned 


the  boundaries  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and 
accordinglo  ancient  tradition,  they  were  joined 
together  till  they  were  severed  by  the  arm  of 
the  hero,  and  a  communication  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas, 
Dionys.  Perieg.—Sil.  1,  v.  142. — Mela ,  1,  c. 

5,  1.  2,  c.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  1. - — Monxci  Portus, 

now  Monaco,  a  seaport  town  of  Genoa.  Tacit. 
H.  3,  c.  42. — Lucan.  1,  v.  405. —  Virg.  JEn 

6,  v.  830. — Labronis  vel  Liburni  Portus,  a  sea¬ 
port  town,  [of  Etruria,]  now  leghorn.- - 

Promontorium,  a  cape  at  the  bottom  of  Italy, 

on  the  Ionian  sea,  now  Spurtivento. - A 

small  island  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  called  also 
Scombraria,  from  the  tunny  fish  ( Scombros ) 
caught  there.  Strab.  3. 

Hercvnia,  [a  very  extensive  forest  of 
Germany,  the  breadth  of  which,  according  to 
Cxsar,  was  nine  days’ journey,  while  itslength 
exceeded  sixty.  It  extended  from  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci, 
along  the  Danube  to  the  country  of  the  Daci 
and  Anartes  ; 


sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive 
in  their  dreams  the  agreeable  presages  of  their 
approaching  recovery.  The  white  poplar  was 
particularly  dedicated  to  his  service.  Hercules 
is  generally  represented  naked,  with  strong 
and  well  proportioned  limbs  ;  he  is  sometimes 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and 
holds  a  knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
often  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crowned 
with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  holding  the 
horn  of  plenty  underhisarm.  At  other  times 
he  is  represented  standing  with  Cupid,  who  in¬ 
solently  breaks  to  pieces  his  arrows  and  his 
club,  to  intimate  the  passion  of  love  in  the  hero, 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten  and  ridiculed 
by  Omphale,  whodressed  herself  in  his  armour 
while  he  was  sitting  to  spin  with  her  female 
servants.  The  children  of  Hercules  are  as 
numerous  as  the  labours  and  difficulties  which 
he  underwent,  and  indeed  they  became  so 
powerful  soon  after  his  death,  that  they  alone 
had. the  courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnesus. 

(t tid.  Heraclidx.)  He  was  father  of  Deicoon  and  Anartes  ;  then  turning  to  the  north  it 
and  Therimachus,  by  Megara;  of  Ctesippus  spread  over  many  large  tractsof  land,  and  is 
by  Astydamia;  of  Palemon,  by  Autonoe;  of' said  to  have  contained  many  animals  un- 
Everes,  by  Parthenope ;  of  Glycisonetes,  Gy-! known  in  other  countries,  of  which  Caesar 
neus,  and  Odites,  by  Dejanira  ;  of  fhessalus, (describes  twoor  three  kinds.  Since  the  other 
by  Chalciope  ;  of  Thestalus,  byEpicaste;  oflforestsof  Germany  were  only  branches  of  the 
Tlepolemus,  by  Astyoche;  of  AgathyrsusJ Hercynian,  some  writers  have  considered  it 
Gelon,  and  Scythia,  by  Echidna,  ixc.  Such  as  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
are  the  most  striking  characteristics  ot  the  territory.  On  the  country  becoming  more 
life  of  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  support- j  inhabited,  the  grounds  were  gradually  cleared, 
ed  for  a  while  the  weight  of  the  heavens  upon  and  but  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  forest  re- 
his  shoulders,  Ivid.  Atlas)  and  to  have  sepa-| main  in  modern  times.  These  now  go  by 
rated  by  the  force  of  his  arm  the  celebrated tparticular  names,  as  the  Black  P'orcst  which 
mountains  which  were  afterwards  called  thejseparates  Alsace  from  Swabia;  the  Steygrr 
boundaries  of  his  labours,  (vid.  Abyla.)  He, in  Franconia;  the  S/dssard  on  the  May n; 
is  held  out  by  the  ancients  as  a  true  pattern  of  the  Thuringer  in  Thuringia  ;  Hessewald  in 
virtue  and  piety,  and  as  his  whole  life  had  been  the  dutchy  of  Cleves  ;  the  Bohemerald , 
employed  forthe  common  benefit  of  mankind,' which  encompasses  Bohemia,  and  was  in  the 
he  was  deservedly  rewarded  withimmortality.  middle  ages  called  Hercynia  Silva;  and  the 
His  judicious  choice  of  virtue  in  preference  to  Hartz  forest  in  Lunenburgh-  Some  of  the 
pleasure,  as  described  by  Xenophon,  is  well 'German  writers  at  the  present  day  derive  the 
known.  Diod.  1  and  4. — Cic.  de  Hat.  D.  1,  j  ancient  name  from  the  term  hart,  high ;  others 
&c. — Apollod.  1  and  2. — Pans.  1.  3,  5,  y  and  suppose  it  to  come  from  hartz  resin,  and  con- 
10. — Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Here.  8c c. — Hygin.  fab.  sider  theoldname  as  remaining  in  the  present 
29,  32,  8cc.—  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  236,  8cc.~  Her.  i  Hartz  forest.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  call  thetract 
9.  Amor.  Trist.  8cc. — Homer.  II.  8,  8c c. —  over  which  the  ancient  forest  extendi  d,  Her- 


Theocrit.  24. — Eurip.  in  Here. —  Virg.JEn.  8,'cynius 
v.  294  —Lucan.  3  and  o — Apollon.  2.— -;thenes: 
2  S 


saltus.  In  the  writings  of  Eratos- 
Ptolemy,  and  others  of  the  Greek 
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geographers,  it  is  called  theOrcynian  forest-] 
Cces.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  24. — Mela — Liv.  5,  c.  34. 
—  Tacit.  G.  30. 

Herennius  Senecio  Caius,  a  man  to 
whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  Rhetori- 
ca ,  a  work  attributed  by  some  to  Cornificius. 

- Philo,  a  Phoenician  who  wrote  a  book  on 

Adrian’s  reign.  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
divided  into  12  parts,  concerning  the  choice 
of  books,  8tc. 

Herm.®,  [statues  of  Mercury,  which  the 
Athenians  had  at  the  doors  of  their  houses. 
They  were  made  like  terminal  figures  of 
stones,  of  a  cubical  form,  and  surmounted 
with  a  head  of  Mercury.  From  the  Atheni- 
ahs  Pausanias  says  that  the  form  was  borrow¬ 
ed  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  Pans.  4,  33.]— 
Cic.  ad  Att.  1,  e/i.  4  and  8 .—  C.Nefi.  in  Alcib. 

Herm/ea,  a  festival  in  Crete,  where  the 
masters  waited  upon  the  servants.  It  was 
also  observed  at  Athens  and  Babylon.  Pans. 
8,  c.  14. 

Hermjeum,  a  town  of  Arcadia.- - A  pro¬ 

montory  at  the  east  of  Carthage,  the  most 
northern  point  of  all  Africa,  now  cape  Bon. 
— Liv.  29,  c.  27. — Strab.  1 7. 

[Hermi5nes,  one  of  the  three  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  They  lay  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Danube.] 

Hermaphr5dItus,  a  son  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the 
Naiades.  At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel 
to  gratify  his  curiosity.  When  he  came  to 
Caira,  he  bathed  himself  in  a  fountain,  and 
Salmacis,  the  nymph  who  presided  over  it,  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  him  and  attempted  to  se¬ 
duce  him.  Hermaphroditus  continued  deaf  to 
all  entreaties  and  offers;  and  Salmacis,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  obtain  by  force  what  was  denied  to 
prayers,  closely  embraced  him,  and  entreated 
the  gods  tomakethemtwo  but  one  body.  Her 
prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis  and  Her¬ 
maphroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still  pre¬ 
served  the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexes. 
Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  in  that  fountain  might  become  effemi¬ 
nate.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  847 — Hygin.fab.  271. 

Hermathena,  [from  and  Afl»v»,]  a 

statue  which  represented  Mercury  and  Mi¬ 
nerva  in  the  same  body.  This  statue  was 
generally  placed  in  schools  where  eloquence 
and  philosophy  were  taught,  because  these 
two  deities  presided  over  the  arts  and  sciences. 
[M.  Spon  gives  various  figures  of  Hermathena 
in  his  “  Rechcrches  Curieuses  de  V Antiquite ,” 
p.  98.  They  are  a  sort  of  statue  raised  on 
square  pedestals  after  the  manner  of  Hermse, 
only  that  the  attributes  of  Minerva  are  added 
to  them.] 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among 
the  Greeks.  [ vid .  Mercurius.] - An  Egyp¬ 

tian  philosopher,  vid.  Mercurius  Trisme- 
gistus. 

HermesiAnax,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Colo¬ 
phon,  son  of  Agoneus.  He  was  publickly 
honoured  with  a  statue.  Pans.  6,  c.  17. 

Hermias,  [a  writer  towards  the  close  of 
the  seconxl  century,  and  native  of  Galatia, 
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who  has  left  us  a  short  but  elegant  discourse, 
entitled  “  Irrisio  /ihilosofilnruin  gentiliumP 
The  work  shews  that  in  the  time  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  Gentilism  prevailed,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  fall  of  paganism.]  It 
was  printed  with  Justin  Martyr’s  works,  fol. 
Paris,  1615  and  1656,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  ofTatian,  8vo  1700. 

Hermione,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except 
Juno,  honoured  her  nuptials  with  their  pre¬ 
sence,  and  she  received,  as  a  present,  a  rich 
veil  and  a  splendid  necklace  which  had  been 
made  by  Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a 
serpent  with  her  husband  Cadmus,  and  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  Elysian  fields,  [vid.  Harmonia.] 

A/iollod.  3. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13. - A 

daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  She  was 
privately  promised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  the 
son  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  her  father,  ignorant 
of  this  pre-engagement,  gave  her  hand  to 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles,  whose  services  he 
had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war.  Pyrrhus, 
at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried  home  Her¬ 
mione  and  married  her.  Hermione,  tenderly 
attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked  upon 
Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indignation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  however,  Hermione  receiv¬ 
ed  the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  pleasure,  and 
even  reproached  Adromache,  his  concubine, 
with  stealing  his  affections  from  her.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according,  to  some, 
induced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and 
to  destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Ores¬ 
tes  after  this  murder,  and  received  the  king¬ 
dom  oi  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  Homer.  Od.  4. — 
Eurifi.  in  Andr.  IP  Orest. —  Crvid.  Heroid.  8. — . 

Proficrt.  1. - A  town  of  Argolis,  now  Castri, 

[It  wras  particularly  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Pro¬ 
serpine,  and  the  temples  of  these  deities  served 
as  an  asylum.  It  was  situate  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Argolis,  off  the  Sinus  Hermio- 
nicus.]  The  inhabitants  lived  by  fishing. 
The  descent  to  hell  from  their  country  was 
considered  so  short  that  no  money,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  rite  of  burial,  was  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  be  paid  to  Charon 
for  their  passage.  Plin.  4,  c.  5. —  Virg.  in 
Ciri.  472. — Strab.  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ptol. 
8,  c.  16. — Pans.  2,  c.  34;. 

HermionIcus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  near  Hermione.  Strab.  1  and  8. 

Hermippus,  a  freed  man,  disciple  of  Phi¬ 
lo,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed.  He  wrote  five  books  upon 

dreams. - A  man  who  accused  Aspasia, 

the  mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  pros¬ 
titution.  He  was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  poet  by  40  theatrical 
pieces,  and  other  compositions,  some  of  which 
are  quoted  by  Athenasus.  Ptut. - A  Peri¬ 

patetic  philosopher  of  Smyrna  who  flourish¬ 
ed  B.  C.  210. 

HermocrXtes,  a  general  of  Syracuse 
against  Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  to¬ 
wards  the  Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon 
as  treacherous.  He  was  banished  from  Sici¬ 
ly  without  even  a  trial,  and  he  was  murdered 
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as  he  attempted  to  return  back  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  B.  C.  408.  Plut.  in  JVic.  8tc. 

HermodOrus,  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter, 
the  Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition 
of  the  10  tables  of  laws  which  had  been  col¬ 
lected  in  Greece.  Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  36. — Plin- 
34,  c.  5. 

HermogEnes,  an  architect  of  Alabanda 
in  Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Magnesia.  He  wrote  a  book  upon 
his  profession. - A  rhetorician  in  the  se¬ 

cond  century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  rheto- 
rica  are  that  of  Sturmius,  3  vols.  12mo.  Ar¬ 
gent.  1371,  and  LaurentiusGenev.  1614.  He 
died  A.  D.  161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body 
was  opened,  and  his  heart  found  hairy  and  of 
an  extraordinary  size.  At  the  age  of  25,  as 

is  reported,  he  totally  lost  his  memory. - 

A  sophist  of  Tarsus,  of  such  brilliant  ta¬ 
lents,  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  excited  the  at¬ 
tention  and  gained  the  patronage  of  the  em¬ 
peror  M.  Antoninus. 

Hermolaus,  a  young  Macedonian  among 
the  attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one 
day  hunting  with  the  king  he  killed  a  wild 
boar  which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so 
disappointed  because  the  beast  had  been 
killed  before  he  could  dart  at  him,  that  he 
ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  severely  whipped. 
This  treatment  irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he 
conspired  to  take  away  the  king’s  life,  with 
others  who  were  displeased  with  the  cruel 
treatment  he  had  received.  The  plot  was 
discovered  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 
Alexander  seized  them,  and  asked  what  had 
impelled  them  to  conspire  to  take  his  life. 
Hermolaus  answered  for  the  rest,  and  observ¬ 
ed  that  it  was  unworthy  of  Alexander  to 
treat  his  most  faithful  and  attached  friends 
like  slaves,  and  to  shed  their  blood  without 
the  least  mercy.  Alexander  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Cure.  8,  c.  6. 

Hermopolis,  [or  the  city  of  Hermes,  the 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  first  was 
in  the  Delta,  east  of  the  Canopic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  north-east  of  Andropolis.  For 
distinction  sake  the  epithet  fiarva  was  added 
to  its  name.  Its  position  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  modern  Demenhur. — The  second 
was  termed  Magna  or  the  great,  and  was  si¬ 
tuate  in  the  Heptanomis  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  Antinoe.  If  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  to  be  credited,  this  city 
owed  its  origin  to  Ishmun,  son  of  Misraim, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  now  Ashmuneim. ]  Plin. 
5,  c.  9. 

Hermotimus,  a  famous  prophet  of  Cla- 
zomens.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  it¬ 
self  from  his  body,  and  wandered  in  every 
-part  of  the  earth  to  explain  futurity,  after 
which  it  returned  again  and  animated  his 
frame-  His  wife,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  frequent  absence  of  his  soul,  took  ad  van 
tage  of  it  and  burnt  his  body,  as  if  totally 
dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its  natural 
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receptacle.  Hermotimus  received  divine 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazomensc,  into  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  enter.  Plin.  7, 
c.  52.  See. — Lucian. 

Hermunduri,  [the  first  of  the  Hermionic 
tribes  in  Germany.  They  were  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  and  lay  to  the  east  and 
north-east  of  the  Allemanni.  Tacitus  says, 
that  in  process  of  time  they  became  allies  to 
Romans  who  distinguished  them  above  the 
other  Germans  by  peculiar  privileges.]  Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann.  13,  extra. —  Yell.  2,  c.  106. 

Hermus,  [a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  rising  in  Phrygia,  andflowingthroughthe 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  until  it  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Phociea.  It  receives  in  its  course 
the  rivers  Pactolus  and  Hyllus  or  Phrygiu's, 
The  plains  which  this  river  watered  were 
termed  the  plains  of  Hermus;  and  the  Gulf 
into  which  it  discharged  itself  was  anciently 
called  the  Hermxan  gulf ;  but  when  Theseus, 
according  to  some  accounts,  a  person  of  dis  • 
tion  in  Thessaly,  migrated  hither  and  found¬ 
ed  a  town  on  this  gulf  called  Smyrna  after 
his  wife,  the  gulf  was  termed  Smymxtis  Si¬ 
nus,  or  gulf  of  Smyrna  ;  a  name  which  At  still 
retains.  The  sauds  of  the  Hermus  were  fa¬ 
bled  by  the  poets  to  have  been  covered  with 
gold;  they  were  probably  auriferous.  The 
modern  name  of  the  river  is  the  SarabatJ] 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  37. — Lucan  3,  v.  210. — Mar¬ 
tial.  8,  ep.  78 — Sil.  1,  v  15  -?.• — Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Hernicx,  a  people  of  Campania,  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  rising 
power  of  Rome.  Liv.  9,  c.  43  and  44. — Sil. 
,  v.  226. — Tuv.  14,  v.  183. — Dionys.  Hal.  8, 
c.  10  —  Yirg.  JEn  7,  v.  634. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at 
Sestos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a 
youth  of  Abydos.  These  two  lovers  were 
so  faithful  to  one  another  that  Leander  in  the 
night  escaped  from  the  vigilance  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  and  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  while 
Hero  in  Sestos,  directed  his  course  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  burning  torch  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower. 
After  many  interviews  of  mutual  affection 
and  tenderness,  Leander  was  drowned  in  a 
tempestuous  night  as  he  attempted  his  usual 
course,  and  Hero  in  despair  threw  herself 
down  from  her  tower  and  perished  in  the  sea. 
\vid.  Leander.]  Musceus  de  Leand.  (S  He¬ 
ro. —  Ovid  Heroid.  17  and  18. —  Virg.  G.  ?>, 
v.  258.  * 

Herobes,  surnamed  the  Great  and  Aeca- 
lonita ,  [second  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumaean, 
was  norn  B.  C.  71.  At  the  age  of  25  he  was 
made  by  his  father  governor  of  Galilee,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  suppression  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  and  the  execution  of  their 
leader  with  several  of  his  comrades.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  having 
done  this  by  his  own  authority  and  put  these 
men  to  death  without  a  trial,  but  through  the 
strength  of  his  party  and  zeal  of  his  friends 
he  escaped  censure.]  In  the  civil  wars  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  made 
king  of  Judaea  bv  means  of  Antony,  and  after 
323 
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the  battle  of  Acti.uni  he  was  continued  in  his 
power  by  his  flattery  and  submission  to  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  rendered  himself  odious  bv  his 
cruelty,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  his 
death  would  become  a  day  of  mirth  and  fes¬ 
tivity,  he  ordered  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
subjects  to  be  confined  and  murdered  the  ve¬ 
ry  moment  that  he  expired,  that  every  eye 
in  the  kingdom  might  seem  to  shed  tears  at 
the  death  of  Herod.  He  died  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.  Jos e- 

phus. - Antipas,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 

governor  of  Galilaea,  See. - Agrippa,  a  Jew, 

intimate,  with  the  emperor  Caligula,  See.  This 
name  was  common  to  many  of  the  Jews.  Jo¬ 
sephus. - Atticus.  vid.  Atticus. 

Hf.rodiAncjs,  a  Greek  historian  who  flour¬ 
ished  [from  the  reign  of  Commodus  to  that  of 
the  third  Gordian.]  He  was  born  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  he  was  employed  among  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a 
Roman  history  in  eight  books,  from  the  death 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Maximinus.  His  style 
is  peculiarly  elegant,  but  it  wants  precision, 
and  tire  work  too  plainly  betrays  that  the  au¬ 
thor  was  not  a  perfect  master  of  geography. 
He  is  accused  of  being  too  partial  to  Maximi¬ 
nus,  and  too  severe  upon  Alexander  Severus. 
His  book  comprehends  the  history  of  68  or  70 
years,  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  been  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  whatever  he  has  written.  The  best 
editions  of  his  history  are  that  of  Politian,  4to. 
Dovan,  1525,  who  afterwards  published  a  ve¬ 
ry,  valuable  Latin  translation,  and  that  of  Ox- 
fcrd,  8vo.  1703.  [The  most  erudite  and  elabo¬ 
rate  edition,  however,  is  that  projected  by 
Leisner,  and  after  his  death  in  1767Gomplet- 
ed  by  Irmisch,  Lips.  1789-1805.  5  vols.  8vo.l 

HEr5d5tus,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Ha¬ 
licarnassus,  whose  father’s  name  was  Lyxes, 
and  that  of  his  mother  Dryo.  He  fled  to  Sa¬ 
mos  when  his  country  laboured  under  the  op¬ 
pressive  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  and  travelled 
over  Egypt,  Italy,  and  all  Greece.  He  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Halicarnassus,  and  expelled 
the  tyrant;  which  patriotic  deed,  far  from 
gaining  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  po- 
Dulace,  displeased  and  irritated  them  so  that 
Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Greece  from 
the  public  resentment.  To  procure  a  lasting 
fame,  he  publicly  repeated  at  the  Olympic 
games,  the  history  which  he  had  composed, 
in  his  39th  year,  B. C.  445.  It  was  received 
with  such  universal  applause  that  the  names 
of  trie  nine  Muses  were  unanimously  given  to 
the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided.  This 
celebrated  composition,  which  has  procured 
its  author  the  title  of  father  of  history,  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  is  among 
the  historians  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets, 
and  Demosthenes  among  the  orators.  His 
style  abounds  with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweet¬ 
ness  ;  and  if  there  is  any  of  the  fabulous  or  in¬ 
credible,  the  author  candidly  informs  the  rea¬ 
der  that  it  is  introduced  upon  the  narration  of 
others. ,  The  work  is  an  history  of  the  wars  of 
the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  from  the  age 
of  Cyrus  to  tire  battle  of  Mycale  in  the  reign 
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of  Xerxes,  and  besides  this  it  gives  an  account 
of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the  world. 
Herodotus  had  written  another  history  of  As¬ 
syria  and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extant.  The 
life  of  Homer,  generally"  attributed  to  him,  is 
supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the  production  of 
his  pen.  Plutarch  has  accused  him  of  male¬ 
volence  towards  the  Greeks;  an  imputation 
which  can  easily  be  refuted.  [The  chief  in¬ 
convenience  attending  the  perusal  of  his  his¬ 
tory  is  his  discursive  manner,  some  entire  his¬ 
tories  being  introduced,  as  it  were,  by  wayr  of 
parenthesis,  in  the  bodies  of  others.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  faults,  however,  he  is  a 
most  pleasing  writer.]  The  two  best  editions 
of  this  great  historian  are  that  of  Wesseling, 
fol.  Amsterdam,  1763 ;  and  that  of  [Schweig- 
haeuser.  Argent,  et  Pans,  1816,  6  vols.  Svo.j 
Cic.  de  leg.  1.  de  orat.  2. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — • 
Qumtil.  id,  c.  1. — Piut.  de  mal.  Herod. 

Heroes,  a  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  born  from  a  god,  or 
to  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their 
actions,  and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality 
by  the  service  they  had  rendered  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  heroes  which  Homer  describes, 
such  as  Ajax,  Achilles,  &c.  were  of  such  a 
prodigious  strength,  that  they  could  lilt  up 
and  throw  stones  which  the  united  force  of 
four  or  five  men  of  his  age  could  not  have 
moved.  The  heroes  were  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  after  death, 
and  they  were  invoked  with  much  solemnity. 
As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were  crowded  with 
sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the  heroes  were 
often  honoured  with  a  funeral  'solemnity,  in 
which  their  great  exploits  were  enumerated. 
The  origin  of  heroism  might  proceed  from 
the  opinions  of  some  philosophers,  who  taught 
that  the  souls  of  great  men  were  often  raised 
to  the  stars,  and  introduced  among  the  im¬ 
mortal  gods.  According  to  the  notions  of  the 
Stoics,  the  ancient  heroes  inhabited  a  pure  and 
serene  climate,  situate  above  the  moon. 

Heron,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom 
is  called  the  ancient  and  the  other  the  younger . 
The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years  before 
Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a 
curious  book  translated  into  Latin,  under  the^ 
title  of  Spiritualiurn  Liber ,  the  only  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Baldus,  Aug.  Find.  1616. 

Heroopolis,  [a  city"  of  Egypt,  about  equi¬ 
distant  from  Peiusium,  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
and  the  city  of  Arsirioe,  on  the  extremity  of 
the  western  branch  of  the  Sinus  Arab.cus. 
It  gave  to  that  branch  the  name  of  Sinus  He- 
roopolites,  now  Bahr  Assuez.  Heroopolis  was 
called  Pilhom  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  shepherd  kings  of 

Egypt-] 

Heroph  Ila,  a  sybil,  who,  as  some  suppose, 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  (Vid. 
Sibylla.)  Paus.  10,  c.  12. 

Herophilus,  [a  celebrated  physician,  a 
native  of  Chalcedon.  Galen  indeed  has  tail¬ 
ed  him  a  Carthaginian;  but  in  the  book  enti¬ 
tled  “  Introduction,”  which  is  ascribed  to  Ga 
leiij.  he  is  said  to  be  of  Chalcedon.  Herophi- 
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iius  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  was  cdfci- 1 Philostratus, and  others,  maintain  that  Hesiod 
temporary  with  the  philosopher  Diodorus,  and  lived  before  the  age  of  Homer;  but  Val.  Pa- 
with  the  celebrated  physician  Erasistratus,  terculus,  &c.  support  that  he  flourished  about 
with  whose  name  his  own  is  commonly  asso-dOO  years  after  him.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who 
ciated  in  the  history  of  anatomical  science.  As' wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture.  This  compo- 
a  physician,  Herophilus  is  mentioned  with  sition  is  called  The  Works  and  the  Days; 
praise,  both  by  the  ancient  and  the  early  mo-  and,  besides  the  instructions  which  are  given 
[fern  writers.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny,  to  the  cultivator  of  the  field,  the  reader  is 
in  particular,  praise  him.  One  writer,  Fal-  pleased  to  find  many  moral  reflections  worthy 
lopius,  has  even  affirmed  that  his  authority  of  a  refined  Socrates  or  a  Plato.  His  7 Tie- 
in  anatomy  was  equal  to  the  Gospel.]  ogoniy  is  a  miscellaneous  narration  executed 

Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  without  art,  precision,  choice,  judgment,  or 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercurv.  The  god  dis-  connection,  \et  it  is  the  more  valuable  for  the 
closed  his  love  to  Aglauros,  Herse’s  sister,  in  faithful  account  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  anti¬ 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  toquity.  [The  only  part  of  this  poem  at  all 
Herse;  but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  dis-  interesting  is  that  towards  the  conclusion, 
covered  the  amour.  Mercury  wassooflended  where  he  describes  the  battles  of  the  gods 
it  her  behaviour,  that  he  struck  her  with  his  with  the  Titans,  and  the  expulsion  of  those 
caduceus  and  changed  her  into  a  stone.  Herse  giants  to  the  gloomy  abodes  of  Tartarus.] 
•>ecame  mother  of  Cephalus  by  Mercury,  and  His  Shield  of  Hercules  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
iftef  death  she  received  divine  honours  at !  larger  poem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave 
Athens.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  559,  See.  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  heroines 

He  rsIlIa,  one  of  the  Sabines  carried  away!  among  the  ancients.  Hesiod,  without  being 
jy  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Con- !  master  of  the  fire  and  sublimity  of  Homer, 
lualia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Romu-  is  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and 
us,  though,  according  to  some,  she  married  the  sweetness  of  his  poetry.  Besides  these 
Tostus,  a  youth  of.Latium,  by  whom  she  had  poems  he  wrote  others,  now  lost.  Pausanias 
iTostus  Hostilius.  After  death  she  was  pre-  says,  that  in  his  age,  Hesiod’s  verses  were  still 
rented  with  immortality  by  Juno,  and  received  written  on  tablets  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses, 

Itvine  honours  under  the  name  of  Ora.  ’  '  r  ’  '  '  - rf . K",s - 

l.Cj  II .—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  832. 


Liv.  °f  which  the  poet  was  a  priest.  If  we  believe 
|  Clem.  Alexarid.  6,  Strom,  the  poet  borrowed 
Hektha  and  Herta.  a  goddess  among  the  much  from  Musceus.  One  of  Lucian’s  dia- 
iermans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  logues  bears  the  name  of  Hesiod,  and  in  it  the 
:arth.  [Vossius  conjectures  that  this  goddess  poet  is  introduced  as  speaking  of  himself, 
vas  Cybele,  but  incorrectly.]  She  had  a;  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  has  imitated  the  com 
emple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her  service  positions  of  Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and 
n  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to  visit  dies  for  a  model,  as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero 
he  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her  coming  strongly  commends  him,  and  the  Greeks 
vas  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  were  so  partial  to  his  poetry  and  moral  in - 
md  festivity.  [Some  have  supposed  that  structions,  that  they  ordered  their  children  to 
itonehenge  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the;  learn  all  by  heart.  Hesiod  was  murdered  by 
;oddess  Hertha.]  Tacit,  cle  Germ.  j  the  sons  of  Ganyctor  of  Mau pactum,  and  his 

Heruli,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Some  dol- 
larts  of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman  j  plains  brought  back  the  body  to  the  shore, 
lower  in  its  decline  [According  to  Joman-jwhich  was  immediately  known,  and  the  unif¬ 
ies  and  Procopius,  the  Heruli  were  origin- jderer  were  discovered  by  the  poet’s  clogs,  and 
illy  a  Gothic  nation.  The  former  writer^  at- 1  thrown  into  the  sea.  If  Hesiod  flourished  in 
irms  that  they  first  dwelt  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  age  of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B  C.  I  he 
>eing  driven  thence  by  the  Danes,  wandered  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robinson, 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Palus  Mseotis,  andj4to.  Oxon,  1737,  that  of  Locsner,  8vo.  Lips, 
iettled  in  that  neighbourhood.  Procopius  ■  1778,  and  that  of  Parma,  4to.  1785.  Cic.Fam. 
■epresents  them  as  in  ancient  times  inhabiting!  6,  ep.  18 — Pans.  9,  c.  3,  See- — Quintil.  10,  c. 
he  countries  which  lie  beyond  the  Danube.  1  — Paterc — Varro ■ — lint,  de  7  Sep.  IP  dc 
:Iere  they  continued  making  frequent  incur- j  Anim.  Sag. 

lions  into  the  empire,  until  the  reign  of  Anas- 1  HesiSne,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king 
asius,  when  great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  j  of  Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
iff  by  the  Lombards,  and  tiie  rest  migrated'  mander.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a 
,o  the  west.  They  began  to  invade  the  em-j sea-monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly  pre¬ 
sented  a  marriageable  virgin,  to  appease  the 


fire  about  A.  D.  526.  They  were  a  remark - 
ibly  ferocious  people.] 

HesiOdus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  [Cu¬ 
tis  in  Giolis,  but  carried  in  his  infancy  to 
Ascra  in  Bceotia,  whence  he  is  commonly 
>tyled  the  Ascrsean  bard.]  His  father’s  name 
was  Dius,  and  his  mother’s  Pycimede.  He 
lived  in  the  age  of  Homer,  and  even  obtained 
a  poetical  prize  in  competition  with  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Varro  and  Plutarch,  Quintilian, 


resentment  of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom 
Laomedon  had  offended ;  but  Hercules  pro¬ 
mised  to  deliver  her,  provided  he  received  as 
a  reward  six  beautiful  horses.  Laomedon  con¬ 
sented,  and  Hercules  attacked  the  monster 
just  as  he  was  going  to  devour  Hesione,  and 
he  killed  him  with  his  club.  Laomedon,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  to  reward  the  hero’s  services; 
and  Hercules,  incensed  at  his  treachery,  bc- 
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sieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king  and  ail  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  the  sword, except  Podarces,  or  Priam, 
who  had  advised  his  father  to  give  the  pro¬ 
mised  horses  to  his  sister’s  deliverer.  The 
conqueror  gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Telamon,  who  had  assisted  him  during 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  his 
father’s  throne.  The  removal  of  Hesinne  to 
Greece  proved  at  last  fatal  to  the  Trojans; 
and  Priam,  who  remembered  with  indigna¬ 
tion  that  his  sister  had  been  foicibly  given  to 
a  foreigner,  sent  his  son  Paris  to  Greece  to  re 
claim  the  possession  of  Hesione,  or  more  pro¬ 
bably  to  revenge  his  injuries  upon  the  Greeks 
by  carrying  away  Helen,  which  gave  rise  soon 
after  to  the  Trojan  war.  Lycophron  men¬ 
tions,  that  Hercules  threw  himself,  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  into  the  mouth  of  the  mon¬ 
ster  to  which  Hesione  was  exposed,  and  that 
he  tore  his  belly  to  pieces,  and  came  out  safe 
only  with  the  loss  of  his  hair,  after  a  confine¬ 
ment  of  three  days.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  638. — 
JDiod.  4. — dpoilod .  2,  c  5,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  v.  212. - The  wife  of  Nauplius. 

Hesperia,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  once 

the  residence  of  the  Amazons.  Diod.  3. - 

A  name  common  both  to  Italy  and  Spain  It 
is  derived  from  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  or  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks 
called  Italy  Hesoeria,  because  it  was  situate  at 
the  setting  sun,  or  in  the  west.  The  same 
name,  for  similar  reasons,  was  applied  to  Spain 
by  the  Latins.  [The  Greeks  styled  Italy 
Hesperia  ;  the  Romans  on  the  contrary  ap¬ 
plied  this  name  to  Spain,  sometimes  for  dis¬ 
tinction  sake,  this  latter  country  was  styled 
Hesperia  Ultima.]  Virg.  JEn.  t,  v.634,  8tc. 

■ — Horat.  1,  od.  34,  v.  4,  1.  1,  od.  27,  v.  28. — 

Sil.  7,  v.  15.—  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  258. - A 

daughter  of  the  Cebrenus.  Ovid.  Met.  llv  v. 
769. 

HespErIdes,  three  celebrated  Nymphs, 
daughters  of  Hesperus.  Apollodorus  men¬ 
tions  four,  PEgle,  Erythia,  Vesta,  and  Arethu- 
sa  ;  and  Dio  lorus  confounds  them  with  the  At- 
lantides,  and  supposes  that  they  were  the  same 
number.  They  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
golden  apple  -  which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on 
the  day  of  their  nuptials ;  and  the  place  of 
their  residence,  placed  beyond  the  ocean  by 
Hesiod,  is  more  universally  believed  to  be 
near  mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  according  to 
Apollodorus.  This  celebrated  place  or  gar¬ 
den  abounded  with  fruits  of  the  most  delicious 
kind,  and  was  carefully  guarded  by  a  dread¬ 
ful  dragon  which  never  slept.  It  was  one  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules  to  procure  some  of 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
hero,  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  this  celebrat¬ 
ed  garden,  applied  to  the  nymphs  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Po  for  information,  and  was 
told  that  Nereus  the  god  of  the  sea,  if  proper¬ 
ly  managed,  vid.  Nereus,  would  direct  him  in 
his  pursuits.  Hercules  seized  Nereus  as  he 
was  asleep,  and  the  sea-god,  unable  to  escape' 
from  his  grasp,  answered  all  the  questions 
which  he  proposed.  Some  say  that  Nereus 
sent  Hercules  to  Prometheus,  and  that  from 
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him  he  received  all  his  information.  Whe 
Hercules  came  into  Africa,  he  repaired 
Atlas,  and  demanded  of  him  three  of  tl 
golden  apples.  Atlas  unloaded  himself,  ar 
placed  the  burden  of  the  Heavens  on  tl 
shoulders  of  Hercules,  while  he  went 
quest  of  the  apples.  At  his  return  He 
cules  expressed  his  wish  to  ease  his  burdt 
by  putting  something  on  his  head,  and  wh( 
Atlas  assisted  him  to  remove  his  inconven 
ence,  Hercules  artfully  left  the  burden,  an 
seized  the  apples,  which  Atlas  had  throw 
on  the  ground.  According  to  other  account 
Hercules  gathered  the  apples  himself,  witl 
out  the  assistance  of  Atlas,  and  he  previousl 
killed  the  watchful  dragon  which  kept  tl 
tree.  These  apples  were  brought  to  Eury: 
theus,  and  afterwards  carried  back  by  Mi 
nerva  into  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  : 
they  could  be  preserved  in  no  other  plac 
Hercules  is  sometimes  represented  gatherin 
the  apples,  and  the  dragon  which  guardc 
the  tree  appears  bowing  down  his  head,  ; 
having  received  a  mortal  wound.  This  moi 
ster,  as  it  is  supposed,  was  the  offspring  i 
Typhon,  and  it  had  a  hundred  heads  and  i 
many  voices.  This  number,  however,  is  r« 
duced  by  some  to  only  one  head.  Those  th; 
attempt  to  explain  mythology,  observe  thr 
the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons  who  ha 
an  immense  number  of  flocks,  and  that  th 
ambiguous  word  jujiaov,  which  signiries  anaf i 
/i/e  and  a  shee/i ,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  th 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Diod.  ‘ 
[Pliny  and  Solinus  will  have  the  dragon  t 
have  been  no  other  than  an  arm  ol  the  se: 
wherewith  the  garden  was  encompassed  an 
protected.  Some  locate  the  gardens  of  th 
Hesperides  at  Larach  a  city  of  Fez  ;  others  r 
Berenice,  the  modern  Bernic  ;  others  are  fo 
the  province  of  Sina  in  Morocco.]  Ovid .  Me 
4,  v.  637,  &C.  1.  9,  v.  90. — Hygin.  fab.  30.- 
Apollod.  3,  c-  5 — Hesiod.  Theog •  v.  21  £ 
&c. 

[  He  spf.rIdum  Insula,  are  generally  though 
to  correspond  with  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands 
but  as  these  are  too  far  from  the  coast,  the 
possibly  may  have  been  rather  the  small  is 
ands  called  Bisagos ,  lying  a  little  above  Sier 
ra  Leone.  In  these  some  place  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  which  others  will  have  t< 
be  on  the  continent.] 

HespEris,  vid.  Hesperus. - -A|townc 

Cyrenaica,  now  Bernic  or  Bengazi,  wheri 
most  authors  have  placed  the  garden  of  th 
Hesperides.  [According  to  Pliny,  Ptolemy 
and  Ammainus  Marcellinus,  the  name  of  thi 
city  originally  was  Berenice,  and  afterward' 
changed  to  Hesperis.! 

Hesperus,  a  son  of  Japetus,  brother  tc 
Atlas.  Pie  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  re 
ceived  the  name  Hesperia  from  him,  ac 
cording  to  some  accounts.  He  had  adaughtei 
called  Hesperis,  who  married  Atlas,  and  be 
came  mother  of  seven  daughters,  called  At 

iantides  or  Hesperides.  JDiod.  4. - Tht 

name  of  Hesperus  was  also  applied  to  the  pla¬ 
net  Venus,  when  it  appeared  after  the  set- 
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lg  of  the  sun.  It  was  called  Phosphorus  ov  i-aynd  strides.  They  spread  from  the  mouth 
ucifer  when  it  preceded  the  sun.  Cic.  de,  of  the  Po  far  to  the  south  into  Campania" 
at.  D.  2,  c.  2 — Senec.  de  Hippo l .  749. |  while  on  the  other  side  they  pushed  their  con- 
l.  in  med.  71.  I  quests  north  even  to  the  Alps.  They  soon  be- 

Hesus,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same,  came  a  civilized,  polished,  and  highly  prosper- 
the  Mars  of  the  Romans.  Lucan.  3,  v.,ous  nation,  and  their  glory  was  at  its  height 
15.  .  pai  ,  .  TT  .  i before  Rome  was  yet  founded.  Their  form 

Hesychius,  [a  native  of  Alexandria.  He  is;of  government  was  a  sort  of  federative  one 
aced  by  different  writers  in  the  4th  and  at  resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  the  Swiss 
e  end  of  the  6th  century.  He  is  celebrat-1  Cantons.  Thei  were  divided  into  12  states 
l  as  a  lexicographer,  and  has  been  supposed  j  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  Lucumo  j 
r  some  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  patri  Their  names  were  Veientes,  Clusini,  Perusi- 
■ch  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name  From  the  ni,  Cortonenses,  Arretini,  Vetulonii,  Volater- 
sertionof  scriptural  words  in  his  lexicon,  it.rani,  Russellani,  Volscinii,  Tarquinii,  Falisci 
inferred  that  he  was  a  Christian,  though(and  Caeratini.  [These  12  tribes  were  again 
itics  have  thought  that  these  might  have, united  in  a  confederation,  which  formed  the 
:en  added  by  another  hand.  His  work  is  a;body  of  the  nation  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
reek  lexicon  or  vocabulary  which  has  been, as  the  United  States.  They  fell  at  last  be- 
teemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  treasures! neath  the  superior  power  of  Rome,  and  never 
the  Greek  language.  The  best  edition  is  recovered  their  defeat  at  the  Lake’ Vadimon.l 

at  of  Alberti,  Lugd.  Bat.  2  vol.  folio.  1746.]  Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Strab.  5 _ Plut.  in  Rom  — i 

HetrcrIa  and  Etruria,  [a  celebrated  Meta,  2,  c.  4. 


>untry  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Ti- 
;r.  Herodotus  represents  the  inhabitants  as 
Lydian  descent,  an  opinion  which  is  followed 
t  Cicero,  Strabo,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Sene- 
1,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Servius.  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
is  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  as 


Hibernia  and  Hybernia,  a  large  island 
at  the  west  of  Britain,  now  called  Ireland, 
[vid.  Javerna.  Juv.2,  v.  160 _ Strab  4. _ Or¬ 

pheus. — Arislot. 

Hicetas,  a  philosopher  of  Syracuse,  who' 
believed  that  tire  earth  moved,’  and  that  all 

- o  ;  — —  — - the  heavenly  bodies  were  stationary.  Dioor. 

itirely  fabulous,  principally  on  the  ground  jin  Phil.  * 

iat  Xantus,  the  chief  historian  of  Lydia,  says|  Hiera,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  called  also 
ithing  of  any  colony  having  emigrated  to  Ita-  (Theresia,  now  Vulcano.  Pans.  10.  c.  11 . 

.  He  conceives  the  Etrurians  to  be  thej  HierapOlis,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the 
lorigines  or  natives  of  the  country.  He  ad-  Euphrates,  [south  of  Zeugma.  It  derived  its 
its,  however,  that  a  tribe  of  Pelasgi  passed  Greek  name,  (Holy  City)  from  the  circum- 
om  1  hessaly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  many  stance  of  the  Syrian  Goddess  Atergatis  being 
[es  previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  thence  worshipped  there.  Bv  the  Syrians  it  was 
recting  their  course  to  the  south,  aided  called  Bambyce  or  Mabog.  It  is  now  Men- 

%£•] — —  [A  city  in  the  south-western  angle 


ie  Etrurians  in  their  wars  with  the  Siculi. 
(hat  subsequent  to  this  they- were  again  dis¬ 
used  in  consequence  of  disease  and  famine, 
it  a  few  still  remained  behind,  and  being  in- 
irporated  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  be- 
,owed  on  them  whatever  in  language  or  cus- 
ms  appeared  to  be  common  to  the  Etruri- 
is  with  the  other  nations  of  Pelasgic  descent. 
;ellanicus  of  Lesbos  besides,  a  Greek  histo- 
m  nearly  contemporary  with  Herodotus, 
id  quoted  by  Dionysius,  asserted  that  the 
trurians  were  a  tribe  of  Pelasgi,  not  from 
ydia,  but  from  Greece,  driven  from  Rome 
r  the  Hellenes.  Modern  writers  are  divid- 
l  between  these  two  statements  of  Herodo- 
s  and  Dionysius,  although  the  weight  of 
ithority  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
tter.  The  writer  of  an  able  article  in  the 
Ith  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in- 
ines  to  this  side  also.  From  whatever  ori- 
nal  stock,  however,  the  ancient  Etrurians 
ere  derived,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
e  first  elements  of  civilization  were  imported 
to  Etruria,  by  the  great  number  of  Pelasgi 
horn  the  Etrurians  either  found  in  the  coun- 
y  of  which  they  took  possession  or  after- 
ards  admitted  into  and  incorporated  with 
:e  great  body  of  their  nation.  In  the  career 
prosperity  and  renown,  adds  the  writer  la,st 

entioned,  this  singular! people  advanced  with 


ot  Phrygia,  near  the  confines  of  Lydia,  and 
north-west  of  Laodicea.  It  is  now  called  by 
tiie  Turks  Bambuk-C'alasi ,  or  the  castle  of 
Cotton,  because  the  neighbouring  rocks  re¬ 
sembled  that  substance  in  their  whiteness.] 

Hierichus,  ( untis )  the  name  of  Jericho 
in  the  holy' land,  called  the  c.itv  of  Palm-trees 
[vid.  Jericho.]  Plin.  5,  c.  14  —Tacit.  II.  5,  c.  6! 

Hiero  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  his 
brother  Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelty  aud 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Theron,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  took  Himera.  He 
obtained  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  two  in  horse  races,  and  one  at  a 
chariot  race.  Pindar  has  celebrated  him  as 
being  victorious  at  Olympia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  the  conversation  of  Simonides, 
Epicharmus,  Pindar,  8cc.  softened  in  some 
measure  the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the 
severity  of  his  government,  and  rendered  him 
the  patron  of  learning,  genius,  and  merit. 
He  died,  after  a  reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  brother  Thrasybulus, 
who  disgraced  himself  by  his  vices  and  tyran¬ 
ny.  Dojd.  11 - The  second  of  that  name, 

king  of  Syracuse,  was  descended  from  Gelon! 
He  was  unanimously  elected  king  by  all  the 
states  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  appointe'1 
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to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 
He  joined  his  enemies  in  besieging  Messana, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but 
he  was  beaten  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Ro 
ma  i  consul,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  was  soon  blocked  up.  Seeing  all 
hopes  of  victory  lost,  he  made  peace  with  the 
Romans,  and  proved  so  faithful  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  during  the  fifty-nine  years  of  his  reign, 
that  the  Romans  never  had  a  more  firm,  or 
more  attached  ally.  He  died  in  the  94th  year 
of  his  age,  about  225  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  He  was  universally  regretted,  and 
all  the  Silicians  showed  by  their  lamentations, 
that  they  had  lost  a  common  father  and  a 
friend.  He  liberally  patronized  the  learned, 
and  employed  the  talents  of  Archimedes  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  agriculture,  now  lost.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Hieronymus.  JElian.  V.  H.  4,  8. — Justin. 
23,  c.  4. — ■Fior.  2,  c.  2. — Liv.  16. 

HierQcles,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians 
under  Digclesian,  who  pretended  to  find  in¬ 
consistencies  in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the 
miracles  of  Thyaneus  to  those  of  Christ.  His 
writings  were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eu¬ 
sebius - APlatonicphilosopher,  who  taught 

at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  a  book  on  provi¬ 
dence  and  fate,  fragments  of  which  are  pre¬ 
served  by  Photius;  a  commentary  on  the  gold¬ 
en  verses  of  Pythagoras;  and  facetious  mo¬ 
ral  verses.  He  flourished  A.  D.  4  85.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Ashton  and  Warren, 
8vo.  London,  1742. 

HieronIca  lex,  by  Hiero,  tyrant, pf  Si¬ 
cily,  to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price 
and  time  of  receiving  it  between  the  farmers 
of  Sicily,  and  the  collector  of  the  corn  tax  at 
Rome.  This  law,  on  account  of  its  justice 
and  candour,  was  continued  by  the  Romans 
when  they  became  masters  of  Sicily. 

Hieronymus,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  yvhen 
only  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odi¬ 
ous  by  hiscruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery. 
He  abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hie¬ 
ro  had  observed  with  so  much  honour  and 
advantage.  He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his 
family  was  overwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and  to¬ 
tally  extirpated,  B.  C.  214, - An  historian 

of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  over  Boeotia,  B.  C.  254.  Flut. 

in  Dem. - An  Athenian  set  over  the  fleet, 

while  Conon  went  to  the  king  of  Persia. - 

A  Christian  writer,  commonly  called  Si.  Je¬ 
rome,  born  in  Pannonia,  and  distinguished  for 
his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  prophets,  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  &c.  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the 
name  of  Vulgate ,  polemical  ti’eatiscs,  and  an 
account  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  before  him. 
Of  his  works,  which  are  replete  with  lively 
animation,  sublimity,  and  erudition,  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Vallarsius,  fol.  Verome,  1734, 
to  1740,  ten  vols.  Jerome  died  A.  D.  420,  in 
his  91st  year. 

Hierosolyma,  [a  celebrated citv  ofPales- 
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tine,  and  capital  of  Judea,  it  was  ancient! 
denominated  Jebus  or  Salem.  The  Jebusite 
held  it,  until  the  time  of  David,  when  it  wa 
taken  possession  of  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamii 
who  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  re 
main.  It  was  then  called  by  the  Hebrew 
Jeruschalaim  or  Jeruschalem,  the  vision  < 
fieace ,  or  the  fiossession  of  the  inheritance  c 
peace.  The  name  Hierosolyma  was  applie 
to  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  bui 
on  several  hills  the  largest  of  which  wa 
mount  Sion,  which  formed  the  southern  pat 
of  the  city.  A  valley  toward  the  north  se 
parated  this  from  Acra  the  second  or  lowe 
city,  on  the  east  of  which  was  mount  Moriaf 
thesite  of  the  templeof  Solomon.  North-ea; 
of  mount  Moriah  was  the  mount  of  Olives,  o 
the  south  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  at  th 
north  mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of  our  Lord 
crucifixion.]  It  was  taken  by  Pompey,  wh( 
on  that  account,  is  surnamed  Hierosolymarhu 
Titus  also  took  it  and  destroyed  it  the  8th  c 
September,  A.  D.  70,  according  to  Josephu? 
2177  years  after  its  foundation.  In  thbsieg 
by  Titus,  110  000  persons  are  said  to  hav 
perished,  and  97,000  to  have  been  made  pri 
soners,  and  afterwards  either  sold  for  slave? 
or  wantonly  exposed  for  the  sport  of  their  in 
solent  victors  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  Jo 
seph.  Bell.  J.  7,  c.  16,  &c. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  1 
ep.  9. — Flacc.  28. 

Hilarius,  a  bishop  of  Poictiers,in  France 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famou 
of  which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  Th 
only  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monk? 
fol.  Paris,  693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  i 
his  80th  year. 

IIilleviones,  a  people  ofScandavia;  [ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  they  occupied  the  onl; 
known  part  of  this  country.  “Among  the  va 
rious  names  of  countries  and  people,  reportei 
by  Jornandes,  we  still  find, ’’observes!)’ An  vilk 
“  Hallin  ;  and  that  which  is  contiguous  to  th 
province  of  Skane,  is  still  called  Holland.”' 
Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Him  era,  a  city  of  Sicily  built  by  the  peopli 
of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian 

240  years  after.  Strab  6- - There  were  twl 

rivers  of  Sicily  of  the  same  name,  the  one, 
now  Fiumi  de  Termini,  falling  at  the  east  o 
Panormus  into  the  Tuscan  sea,  with  a  towl 
of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  and  also  ccle 
brated  baths.  [The  place  is  now  called  Ter 
mini  from  the  therm£  or  warm  baths  ]  Cic 
Verr.  4,  c.  33.  The  other,  now  Fiume  Salsa 
running  in  a  southern  direction,  and  dividinj 
the  island  almost  into  two  parts.  [This  rive 
separated  the  Syracusan  from  the  Carthagi 
nian  dependencies  in  Sicily.]  Liv.  24,  c.  ^ 

1.  25,  c.  49. - The  ancient  name  of  the  Eu 

rotas.  Strab.  6. — Mela,  2.  c.  7  — Polyb. 

Himilco,  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explon 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Test.  Avkn 

- A  son  of  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  fa 

ther  in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  av 
mies  in  Sicily.  He  died,  with  his  army,  by  ■' 
plague,.B.  C.  398.  Justin.  19,  c.  2. 

Hipparchus,  ason  of  Pisistratus,  who  sir;: 
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seeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with 
his  brother  Hippias.  He  patronized  some  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The 
seduction  of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him 
many  enemies,  and  he  was  at  last  assassinat¬ 
ed  by  a  desperate  band  of  conspirators,  with 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  at  their  head, 
,513  years  before  Christ.  JElian.  V.  H.  8,  c. 

2. - [An  ancient  astronomer,  born  at  Nicaea 

in  Bithynia,  and  flourished  between  the  154 
and  163  Olympiads.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  count  the  number  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  his  catalogue  is  still  preserv¬ 
ed  in  Ptolemy’s  Almagest,  where  they  are  set 
down  with  their  longitudes  and  apparent  mag¬ 
nitudes.  According  to  Pliny  he  foretold  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  600  years  :  he 
predicted  the  times  of  eclipses,  and  taught 
mankind  that  they  ought  not  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  recurrence  of  such  phenomena.  Thales 
■was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  could 
foretell  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  Sulpicius 
Gallus  among  the  Romans  began  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  kind  of  prediction.  Hippar 
chus  came  after  these,  and  greatly  improved 
that  science,  making  Ephemerides  and  other 
learned  and  useful  helps  to  the  science  of  as¬ 
tronomy.  He  discovered  a  new  star,  and  is 
memorable  for  having  been  the  first  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.]  He 
makes  no  mention  of  comets.  From  viewing 
a  tree  on  a  plain  from  different  situations, 
which  changed  its  apparent  position,  he  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  parallax  of  the 
planets,  or  the  distance  between  their  real  or 
apparent  position,  viewed  from  the  centre, 
and  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  deter¬ 
mined  longitude  and  latitude,  and  fixed  the 
first  degree  of  longitude  at  the  Canaries.  He 
likewise  laid  the  first  foundations  of  trigono¬ 
metry,  so  essential  to  facilitate  astronomical 
studies.  After  a  life  of  labour  in  the  service 
of  science  and  astronomy,  and  after  publishing 
several  treatises,  and  valuable  observations 
on  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  he  died 
125  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plin.  2, 
c.  26,  &c. 

HippAsus,  [a  native  of  Metapontum  and 
follower  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine.  He  is 
said  to  have  excelled  in  the  application  of 
mathematical  principles  to  music,  statics,  and 
mensuration.  In  common  with  others  of  the 
same  sect  he  held  that  fire  was  the  originat¬ 
ing  cause  of  all  things.  He  taught  also,  that  the 
universe  is  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  un¬ 
dergoes  a  periodical  conflagration.]  Dtog. 

HippIas,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in 
want  of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  theOlym- 
pic  games  he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all 
the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts  ;  and  he  said 
that  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak, 
and  shoes,  which  he  then  wore,  were  all  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  Cic.  de  Orat.  3,  c.  32. 

- A  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant 

of  Athens  after  the  death  of  his  father,  with 
his  brother  Hipparchus.  He  was  willing  to 
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revenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been 
assassinated,  and  for  this  violent  measure  he 
was  driven  from  his  country.  He  fled  to  king 
Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  fighting  against  the  Athenians, 
B.  C.  490.  He  had  five  children  by  Myr- 
rhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias.  Herodot.  6. — , 
Thucyd.  7. 

HippIus,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  his 
having  raised  a  horse  (brw«)  from  the  earth  in 
his  contest  with  Minerva  concerning  the  giv¬ 
ing  a  name  to  Athens. 

Hippo  [Regius,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  thaf 
part  of  Numidia,  called  the  western  province. 
It  was  situate  near  the  sea,  on  a  bay  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  promontory  of  Hippi.  It  was 
called  Hippo  Regius,  not  only  in  opposition 
to  Hippo  Zarytus  mentioned  below,  but  also 
from  its  having  been  one  of  the  royal  cities  of 
the  Numidian  kings  ;  for,  according  to  Silius 
Italicus,  it  was  one  of  their  favourite  seats. 
Of  this  city  St.  Augustine  was  bishop.  The 
ruins  are  spread  at  the  present  day  over  the 
neck  of  land  that  lies  between  the  rivers  Boo- 
jemah  and  Seibouse.  Near  the  ancient  site  is 

a  town  named  Bona. - Zarytus,  a  town  of 

Africa,  on  the  coast,  to  the  west  of  Utica. 
It  was  thus  termed  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
one  above  mentioned,  and  the  name  has  re¬ 
ference  to  its  situation  among  artificial  canals 
which  afforded  the  sea  an  entrance  to  a  naviga¬ 
ble  lagune  which  was  adjacent.  It  is  now 
Ben-Zert,  corrupted  by  mariners  into  Biserte.} 

Hippocentauri,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly,  vid.  Centauri. 

HippPcrAtes,  a  celebrated  physician,  of 
Cos,  #ne  of  the  Cyclades.  [He  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiades,  the  descendants  of 
Aesculapius  ;  his  father  Heraclides  being  the 
seventeenth  lineal  descendant  from  that  per¬ 
sonage,  and  the  sixteenth  from  Podalirius, 
who,  with  his  brother  Machaon,  followed  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.]  He 
studied  physic,  in  which  his  grandfather  Ne- 
brus  was  so  eminently  distinguished  ;  and  he 
improved  himself  by  reading  the  tablets  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  where  each  individual 
had  written  down  the  diseases  under  which  he 
had  laboured,  and  the  means  by  which  he  had 
recovered.  He  delivered  Athens  from  a 
dreadful  pestilence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  he  was  publicly  re¬ 
warded  with  a  golden  crown,  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  the  initiation  at  the 
grand  festivals.  Skilful  and  diligent  in  his 
profession,  he  openly  declared  the  measures 
which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a  disease,  and  can¬ 
didly  confesses  that  of  42  patients  which  were 
intrusted  to  his  care,  only  17  had  recovered, 
and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  distem¬ 
per  in  spite  of  his  medical  applications.  He 
devoted  all  his  time  forthe  service  ofhiscoiin- 
try  ;  and  when  Artaxerxes  invited  him,  even 
by  force  of  arms  to  come  to  his  court,  Hippo¬ 
crates  firmly  and  modestly  answered,  that  he 
was  born  to  serve  his  countrymen,  and  not  a 
foreigner.  He  enjoyed  the  rewards  which  his 
well-directed  labours  claimed,  and  while  hp 
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Jived  in  the  greatest  popularity,  he  was  care¬ 
fully  employed  ir.  observing  the  symptoms  and 
the  growth  of  every  disorder,  and  from  his 
judicious  remarks,  succeeding  physicianshave 
received  the  most  valuable  advantages.  The 
experiments  which  he  had  tried  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  increased  his  knowledge,  and  from 
his  consummate  observations,  he  knew  how  to 
moderate  his  own  life  as  well  as  to  prescribe 
to  others.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the 
mind  and  body  ;  and  after  death  he  received, 
with  the  name  of  Great ,  the  same  honours 
which  were  paid  to  Hercules.  His  writings, 
few  of  which  remain,  have  procured  him  the 
epithet  of  divine,  and  show  that  he  was  the 
Homer  of  his  profession.  According  to  Galen, 
his  opinion  is  as  respectable  as  the  voice  of  an 
oracle.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the 
advice  of  Democritus,  though  he  was  a  Do¬ 
rian.  His  memory  is  still  venerated  at  Cos, 
and  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  show 
a  small  house,  which  Hippocrates,  as  they 
mention,  once  inhabited.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  thatofFxsius.Gencv.  fol.  1657 ; 
of  Linden,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665  ;  and  that 
of  Mackius,  2  vols.  fol.  Viennx,  1743.  His 
treatises,  especially  the  A/ihorisnis,  have  been 
published  separately.  [The  learned  Coray 
published  a  translation  in  French  of  the  me¬ 
dical  works  of  Hippocrates,  at  T oulouse  in 
3801,  in  4  vols-  8vo.  and  also  a  translation  of 
his  treatise  on  airs,  waters,  and  places,  at 
Paris,  1801,  in  2  vols.8vo.  enriched  with  a  cri¬ 
tical,  historical,  and  medical  commentary.] 
JPlin.  7,  c.  37. — Cic.  de  Oral.  3. 

HippQcrkne,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia,  near 
mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  first 
rose  from  the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  feet 
of  the  horse  Pegasus,  whence  the  name  in-nov 
the  horse’s  fountain,  [yid.  Agannipe 
and  Helicon.]  Ovid.  5,  Met.  v.  256. 

HippodXme  and  Hippodamia,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  who 
married  Pelops  son  of  Tantalus-  Her  father, 
who  was  either  enamoured  of  her  himself,  or 
afraid  lest  he  should  perish  by  oneof  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  children,  according  to  an  oracle,  refused 
to  marry  her,  except  to  him  who  could  over¬ 
come  him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  many 
courted  her,  and  accepted  her  father’s  condi  - 
tions,  though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir¬ 
teen  had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeited 
their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia  and 
entered  the  lists.  Pelops  previously  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnotnaus,  and  en¬ 
sured  himself  the  victory.  In  the  race,  CEno- 
maus  mounted  on  a  broken  chariot,  which  the 
corrupted  Myrtilus  had  purposely  provided 
for  him,  was  easily  overcome,  and  was  killed 
in  the  course  ;  and  Pelops  married  Hippo¬ 
damia,  and  avenged  the  death  of  (Enomaus, 
by  throwing  into  the  sea  the  perfidious  Myr¬ 
tilus,  who  claimed  for  the  reward  of  his  treach¬ 
ery,  the  favour  which  Hippodamia  could  grant 
only  to  her  husband.  Hippodamia  became 
mother  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it,  is  said 
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that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  father, 
which  her  guilty  correspondence  with  Pelops 
and  Myrtilus  had  occasioned.  Virg.  G.  3,  v„ 
7. — Hygin.  fab.  84  and  253.— Pans.  5,  c.  14, 
&zc. — Diod.  4. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  8  and  17.— —A 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  who 
married  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithae.  The 
festivity  which  prevailed  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage  was  interrupted  by  the  attempts  of 
Eury  tus  to  offer  her  violence,  (vid.  Pirithous.) 
She  is  called  lschomache  by  some,  and  Dei- 
damia  by  others.  Ovid.  Met.  12. — Plut.  in 
Thes. 

HippodrOmus,  [a  place  wherein  chariot 
and  horse-races  were  performed  and  horses 
exercised.  The  term  comes  from  i vnot 
cquus ,  and  J~gofxo;  cursus .] 

Hippolyte,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseusby  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle'by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  (vid.  Hercules.)  She 
had  a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippolytus. 

Plut.  in  Thes. — Profiert.  4,  el.  3 - The  wife 

of  Acastus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  who 
was  in  exile  at  her  husband’s  court.  She  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  incontinence,  and  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  before  Acastus,  only  because 
he  refused  to  gratify  her  desires.  She  is  also 
called  Astyochia.  (vid. Acastus.) A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cretheus.  Afiollod. 

Hippolytus,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hip¬ 
polyte,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  His  step-mother  Phaedra  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  when  he  refused  to  pollute  his 
father’s  bed,  she  accused  him  of  offering  vio¬ 
lence  to  her  person  before  Theseus.  Her  ac¬ 
cusation  was  readily  believed,  and  Theseus  en¬ 
treated  Neptune  severely  to  punish  the  incon¬ 
tinence  of  his  son.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  pursued 
his  way  along  the  sea-shore,  his  horses  were 
so  frightened  at  the  noise  of  sea-calves,  which 
Neptune  had  purposely  sent  there,  that  they 
ran  among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  brok¬ 
en  and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  Temples 
were  raised  to  his  memory,  particularly  at 
I  rcezene,  where  he  received  divine  honours. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Diana  restored 
him  to  life.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  268.  Met.  15, 

v.  469. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  761,  &c. - A 

Christian  writer  in  the  third  century,  [the 
disciple  of  Irenxus  and  instructor  of  Origen. 
The  seat  of  his  principal  labours  in  propagat¬ 
ing  the  gospel,  in  which  cause  his  zeal  ren¬ 
dered  him  very  celebrated,  was  at  Rome, 
where  it  is  probable  he  suffered  martyrdom. 
I  his  took  place  in  the  year  230,  under  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus.  Some  ascribe  it,  however,  to 
the  persecution  under  Maximinus,  five  years 
later,  and  others  to  the  Decian  persecution 
about  the  year  250.]  His  works  have  been 
edited  by  Fabricius,  Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

Hippumedon,  a  son  of  Nisimachus  and 
Mythidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by 
Ismarus,  son  of  Acastus.  Afiollod.  3,  c.  6.~ 
Pans.  2,  c.  36. 

Hippomene.%  a  sots  of  Macareus  and  Me- 
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rope,  who  married  Atalanta  (vtd.  Atalanta) 
with  the  assistance  of  Venus.  These  two  fond 
lovers  were  changed  into  lions  by  Cybele, 
whose  temple  they  had  profaned  in  their  im¬ 
patience  to  consummate  their  nuptials.  Ovid. 
Met.  10,  v.  585,  dec. 

Hippomolgi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  as 
the  name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of 
horses.  Hippocrates  has  given  an  account  ot 
their  manner  of  living.  De  aqua  if  aer.  44. 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

Hippona,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
horses.  Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses’ 
stables.  Juv.  8,  v.  157. 

HippOnax,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
cultivated  the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archi¬ 
lochus,  and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the 
beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical 
raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ephesus.  As| 
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power.  The  body  of  Ali  was  here  interred, 
and  hence  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  caliph 
came  the  modern  name.] 

HirpIni,  [a  people  of  Italy,  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  Samnites,  and  were  situate  to  the 
south  ofSamaimn  proper.  As  the  term  Hir- 
fius  signified  in  the  Samnite  dialect  a  wolf, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  thus  called  from 
their  having  followed  the  tracks  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  in  migrating  to  this  quarter.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  they  began  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Sam¬ 
nites.  Their  territory  comprehended  the 
towns  of  Beneventum,  Caudium,  Abellinum, 
and  Compsa.]  Sil  8,  v.  560. 

Hirtia  lex  de  magistratibus ,  by  A.  Hir- 
tius.  It  required  that  none  of  Pompey’s  ad¬ 
herents  should  be  raised  to  any  office  or  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  state. 

Hirtius  Aulus,  a  consul  with  Pansa, 


he  was  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Bu-  who  assisted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina 
phalus  and  Anthermus,  made  a  statue  A)f  him  by  Anton)'.  They  defeated  Antony,  but 
which,  by  the  deformity  of  its  features,  expos-  --  ^  ™  • 

ed  the  poet  to  universal  ridicule.  Hipponax  _  _ _ _ _ 

resolved  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  he  wrote  consuls  elect.  Hirtius  is  the  author  of  a  sup- 
such  bitter  invectives  and  satirical  lampoons  " 

against  them,  that  they  hanged  themselves  in 
despair.  Cic.  ad  Jamil.  7,  ep.  24. 

HipponIum,  [called  also  Viba  Valentia, 
and  now  Bivona,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  west 
ern  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  south 
west  from  Scylacium.]  Here  Agathocles 
built  a  dock-  Sirab. 

HippopOdes,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who 
have  horses  feet.  [The  Hippopodes  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dionysius,  Mela,  Pliny,  and  St.  Au¬ 
gustine.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  they 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of 
their  swiftness  of  foot.]  Diojiys.  Per.  310. — 

Mela ,  3,  6. — Plin.  4. 

Hippotas  or  Hippotes,  a  Trojan  prince 

changed  into  a  liver,  (vid.  Crinisus.) - 

The  father  of  /Eolus,  who  from  thence  is 
called  Hippotades.  Horn.  Od.  10,  v.  2.— 

Ovid.  Her.  18.  v.  46.  Met.  14,  v.  224. 

HippOthoon,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods 
by  his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god 
might  be  concealed  from  her  father.  Her 
shame  was  discovered,  and  her  father  ordered 
her  to  be  put  to  death.  Neptune  changed 
her  into  a  fountain,  and  the  child  was  pre¬ 
served  by  mares,  whence  his  name,  and  when 
grown  up,  placed  on  bis  grandfather’s  throne 
by  the  friendship  of  Theseus.  Hytrin.  fab. 

187,—Paus.  i,  c.  38. 

Hipporis,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Mela, 

2,  c.  7. 


Meham-ali ,  a  town  of  Asia  in  Babylonia,  situ 
ate  On  a  lake,  a  short  distance  from  the  west 
ern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  resi 


plementary  part  of  Cxsar’s  commentaries. 
He  wrote  the  8th  book  of  the  Gallic  war,  and 
those  of  the  Alexandrine  and  African  wars. 
Of  the  two  latter  he  received  his  information 
in  part  from  Cssar’s  own  mouth.  His  style 
is  good,  but  his  narrative  is  considered  less 
clear  than  that  of  Ctesar  himself.] 

HispXlis,  [a  fanlous  city  of  Spain,  situate 
on  the  Bsetis,  and  corresponding  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  Seville.  Mannert  thinks  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Tartessus.  The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
according  to  Isidorus,  has  reference  to  the 
city’s  being  founded  on  piles  or  stakes  of  wood 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  ground 
where  it  stood.  Some  ascribe  the  origin  of  the 
place  to  Hercules ;  probably,  however,  it  was 
a  Phoenician  colony.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
commerce,  the  Ba;tis  being  navigable  in  an¬ 
cient  times  for  the  largest  ships  up  to  the  city. 
Now,  however,  vessels  drawing  more  than  10 
feet  of  water,  are  compelled  to  unload  8  miles 
below  the  town,  and  the  largest  vessels  stop 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  When  Hispalis 
became  a  Roman  colony  the  name  was  chang¬ 
ed  to  Julia  Romulensis.]  Plin.  3,  c.  3. — Cccs. 
Pam.  10,  ep.  32. 

HispanIa,  [an  extensivepountry, forming 
a  kind  of  peninsula,  in  the  S.  W.  of  Europe. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  Sinus  Cantabricus  or  Bay  of  Biscay ,  on 
tne  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  the 
Atlantic,  F return  Herculeum,  or  Straits  of 
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Hira,  [or  Alexandria,  now  Mesjkl-ali,  or  Gibraltar,  and  Mediterranean,  which  last 
Teham-ali,  a  town  of  Asia  in  Babylonia,  situ-  bounds  it  also  on  the  east.  The  name  Hispa- 


nia  is  evidently  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  is  said 
by  Bochart  to  come  from,  the  oriental  term 


*'»**  ui-  uujjmaics.  xl  was  vile  resi"  uuuiau,  iu  luiuc  iroui  me  oriental  term 

dence  of  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  served  the  Sfian  or  Sjiahn,  signifying  a  rabbit,  from  the 
Persians  and  Parthians  against  the  Romans,  vast  numbers  of  these  animals  which  it 
They  are  called  in  history  by  the  general  was  found  to  contain.  The  Romans  bor- 
name  of  Alamundari,  after  the  term  Al-Mon-  rowed  this  name  from  the  Carthaginians, 
dar,  common  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the  through  whom  they  first  became  acquainted 
fall  of  their  dvnastv  under  the  Mahometan  with  the  country.  The  Greets  oniieA  it  tk„_ 


The  Greeks  called  it  Ibe- 

331 
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ria,  but  attached,  at  different  periods,  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  to  the  name.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  league  aud  their  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Romans,  they  under¬ 
stood  by  this  name  all  the  sea-coast  from  the 

Sillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  even  of  the 
hodanus  or  Rhone  in  Gaul ;  the  coast  of 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic,  they  called  Tartessis. 
The  interior  of  the  country,  they  termed  Cel- 
tice  (jcf\T/x.»,)  a  name  which  they  applied  in 
fact  to  the  whole  north-western  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Greeks  in  after  ages  understood 
by  Iberia  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  name 
Iberia  is  derived  from  the  Iberi,  of  whom  the 
Greeks  had  heard  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
irations’ot  the  country.]  Spain  was  first  known 
to  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  then) 
passed  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whose  power 
it  long  continued  in  subjection.  The  Romans 
became  sole  masters  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  divided  it  at  first  into 
Citerior  and  Ulterior.  [Hispania  Citerior  was 
afterwards  called  T arraconensis,  from  Tar- 
raco  its  capital,  and  extended  from  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Durius 
or  Douro,  on  the  Atlantic  shore ;  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with 
the  south  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  below  Car¬ 
thago  nova  or  Carthagena ,  and  continued  in 
an  oblique  direction  to  Salamantica  or  Sala¬ 
manca  on  the  Durius.  Plispania  Ulterior 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Raetica,  on 
the  south  of  Spain  between  the  Anas  or  Gau- 
diana  and  Citerior,  and  above  it  Lusitania, 
corresponding  in  a  great  degree,  though  not 
entirely,  to  modern  Portugal.  This  change 
took  place  under  Augustus.  In  the  age  of 
Dioclesian  and  Constantine,  Tarraconensis 
was  sub-divided  into  a  province  toward  the  li¬ 
mits  of  Bietica,  and  adjacent  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  called  Carlhaginensis,  from  its  chief 
city  Carthago  nova,  and  another,  north  of 
Lusitania,  called  Gallicia  from  the  Calliaci.] 
The  inhabitants  were  naturally  warlike,  and 
they  often  destroyed  a  life  which  was  become 
useless,  and  even  burdensome,  by  its  infirmi¬ 
ties.  Spain  was  famous  for  its  rich  mines  of 
silver,  which  employed  40,000  workmen,  and 
daily  yielded  to  the  Romans  no  less  than  20,- 
000  drachms.  These  have  long  since  failed, 
though  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome,  Spain 
was  said  to  contain  more  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron,  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  gave 
birth  to  Quintilian,  Lucan,  Martial,  Mela, 
Silius,  Seneca,  & c.  Justin.  44-  —Strab.  3. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  1  and  20. 

HispAnus,  a  native  of  Spain  ;  the  word 
Hisfianiensis  was  also  used,  but  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  person  living  in  Spain  but  not  born 
there.  Martial.  12,  fircf. 

HxsteeOtis,  a  country  of  Thessaly,  situate 
below  mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Doris,  from  Dorus  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  and  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi.  The 
Pelasgi  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Cadmeans,  and  these  last  were  also  dispos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Perrhxbeans.'who  gave  to  their 
newly  acquired  possessions  the  name  of  Histi- 
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amtis,  or  Estissotis,  from  Estisa,  or  Histitea,  a 
town  of  Eubcea,  which  they  had  then  lately 
destroyed,  and  whose  inhabitants  they  had 
carried  to  Thessaly  with  them.  Strab. — He¬ 
ro  dot.  4.— — A  small  country  of  Eubcea,  of 
which  Histiaea,  or  Estiasa,  was  the  capital. 

[Histi,®  a,  vid.  Oreus.] 

Hi  stilus,  [a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who,  when 
the  Scythians  had  almost  persuaded  the  Ionian 
princes  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Ister, 
in  order  that  the  Persian  army  might  perish, 
opposed  the  plan,  and  induced  them  to  aban¬ 
don  the  design .  He  became  dissatisfied  subse¬ 
quently,  however,  induced  the  Ionians  to  re¬ 
volt,  and  put  himself  at  their  head.  Being  ta¬ 
ken  prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
general  of  the  Persian  king.] 

HomerOmastix,  a  surname  given  to  Zo- 
ilus  the  critic,  [yid.  Zoilus.] 

Humerus,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  be  about  168  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  or,  according  to  others,  160  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  According  to 
Paterculus,  he  flourished  968  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  or  884,  according  to  Herodotus, 
who  supposed  him  to  be  contemporary  with 
Hesiod.  The  Arundelian  Marbles  fix  his  era 
907  years  before  Christ,  and  make  him  also 
contemporary  with  Hesiod.  This  diversity  of 
opinions  proves  the  antiquity  of  Homer ;  and 
uncertainty  prevails  also  concerning  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  No  less  than  seven  il¬ 
lustrious  cities  disputed  the  right  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  greatest  of  poets,  as  it  is  well 
expressed  in  these  lines : 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colofihon,  Salamis,  Rhodes, 
Argos ,  Athena, 

Orbis  de  fiatria  certat,  Homere  tua. 

A  Greek  epigram  of  Antipater  Sidonius, 
gives  the  places  somewhat  differently. 

‘Ea-T4  7roxu(  /attg\i3.vTo  o-opHV  Ast  ‘Oungto, 

1/jnjgva.,  Xiof,  KoAo<j>£»v,  iQmh,  riu\oc,  Agyo;,  A0»- 
vao] 

He  was  called  Melesigenes,  because  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  born  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Me- 
les.  There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured  by 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  still 
glory  in  showing  to  travellers  the  seats  where 
the  venerable  master  and  his  pupils  sat  in  the 
hollow  of  a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  modern  capital  of  the  island. 
These  difficulties  and  doubts  have  not  been 
removed,  though  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  others,  have  employed  their  pen  in 
writing  his  life.  In  his  two  celebrated  poems 
called  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Homer  has  dis¬ 
played  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  rendered  himself  immortal 
by  the  sublimity,  the  fire,  sweetness,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  poetry.  He  deserves  a  greater 
share  of  admiration  when  we  consider  that  he 
wrote  without  a  model,  and  that  none  of  his 
poetical  imitators  have  been  able  to  surpass, 
or,  perhaps,  to  equal  their  great  master.  If 
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there  are  any  faults  found  in  his  poetry,  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  not  to  him  ;  and  we  must  observe, 
that  the  world  is  indebted  to  Homer  for  his 
happy  successor  Virgil.  In  his  Iliad,  Homer 
has  described  the  resentment  of  Achilles,  and 
its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian  army 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odvssey, 
the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the  return  of 
Ulysses  into  his  country,  with  the  many 
misfortunes  which  attended  his  voyage  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  These  two  poems  are  each 
divided  into  24  books,  the  same  number  as 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  though 
the  Iliad  claims  an  uncontested  superiority 
over  the  Odyssey,  yet  the  same  force,  the 
same  sublimity  and  elegance,  prevail,  though 
divested  of  its  more  powerful  fire;  and  Lon¬ 
ginus,  the  most  refined  of  critics,  beautifully 
compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day,  and  the 
: Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun,  and  observes,  that 
ithe  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splendour 
:and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meridian 
cheat.  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  universal- 
(ly  admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every  man 
mf  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  any  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeed,  it 
'Was  a  sufficient  authority  to  settle  disputed 
(boundaries,  or  to  support  any  argument.  The 
(poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a 
linan  who  travelled  and  examined  with  the 
Imost  critical  accuracy  whatever  deserved 
notice  and  claimed  attention.  Modern  travel¬ 
lers  are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
;which  the  pen  ot  Homer  described  about  3000 
lyears  ago,  still  existing  in  the  same  unvaried 
form,  and  the  sailor,  who  steers  his  course 
along  the  /Egean,  sees  all  the  promontories  and 
rocks  which  appeared  toNes  tor  and  Menelaus 
when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  The  ancients  had  such  veneration 
for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  temples 
and  altars  to  him,  but  offered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in 
his  honour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  re¬ 
presented  him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his 
•Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  Egypt  his  memory  was 
tonsecrated  by'  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who 
erected  a  magnificent  temple,  within  which 
Kvas  placed  a  statue  of  the  poet  beautifully  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  representation  of  the  seven 
cities  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  his 
birth.  The  inhabitants  of  Cos,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  boasted  that  Homer  was  buried  in 
(their  island  ;  and  the  Cyprians  claimed  the 
-same  honour,  and  said  that  he  was  born  of 
Themisto,  a  female  native  of  Cyprus.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  so  fond  of  Homer,  that  he  general¬ 
ly  placed  his  compositions  under  his  pillow, 
with  his  sword ;  and  he  carefully  deposited 
the  Iliad  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valua¬ 
ble  caskets  of  Darius,  observing  that  the 
most  perfect  work  of  human  genius  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  a  box  the  most  valuable  and 
precious  in  the  world.  It  is  said,  that  Pisis- 
tratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  was  the  first  who 

collected  and  arranged  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
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in  the  manner  in  which  they  now  appear  to 
us ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  well-directed  pursuits 
of  Lycurgus  that  we  are  indebted  for  their 
preservation.  Many  of  the  ancients  have 
written  the  life  of  Homer,  yet  their  in¬ 
quiries  and  labours  have  not  much  contribut¬ 
ed  to  prove  the  native  place,  the  parentage, 
and  connections  of  a  man  whom  some  have 
represented  as  deprived  of  sight.  Besides 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  a 
poem  upon  Amphiaraus’s  expedition  against 
Thebes,  besides  the  Phoceis,  the  Cercopes, 
the  small  Iliad,  the  Epiciclides,  and  the  Ba- 
trachomvomachia,  and  many  hymns  to  some 
of  the  gods.  The  merit  of  originality  is  taken 
very  improperly,  perhaps,  from  Homer,  by 
those  who  suppose,  with  Clemens  Alex.  6 
Strain,  that  he  borrowed  from  Orpheus,  or 
that,  according  to  Suidas,  ( voce  Corinnus )  he 
took  his  plan  of  the  Iliad  from  Corinnus,  an 
epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  T rojan  war,  at  the 
very  time  theGreeks  besieged  that  famed  city. 
Agathon,  an  ancient  painter,  according  to 
/Elian,  represented  the  merit  of  the  poet  in  a 
manner  as  bold  as  it  is  indelicate-  Homer  was 
represented  as  vomiting,  and  all  otheftpoets 
as  swallowing  what  he  ejected.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  commentaries  published  on  Homer, 
that  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive  and  erudite.  The  best 
editions  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  be  Barnes,  2  vols.  4to.  Can- 
tab.  1711 ;  that  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  fol.  1758 ; 
that  of  Berglerus,  2  vols.  12mo.  Amst.  1707 ;  V. 
that  of  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  Iliad,  2  vols.  4to. 
1729,  and  of  the  Odyssey,  1740 ;  and  that  of 
Oxford,  5  vols.  8vo.  178i>,  containing  the  scho¬ 
lia,  hymns,  and  an  index.  [Decidedly  the  best 
edition  of  the  Iliad,  however,  is  that  of  Heyne,  '■>' 
in  8  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  etLond.  1802,  and  next 
to  it  are  that  of  'A  olf,Lips.  1804-7, 4  vols.  8vo. 
and  that  of  Villoison,  Venet.178',  fol.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Odyssey  which  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  one,  is  now  publishing  in  Germany, 
edited  by  Dr.  Crusius.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  53.— 
Theocrit.  16  —Aristot.  Poet. — Strab. — 

Dio ,  Chrys.  33.  Orat. — Pans.  2,  9,  10 — He- 
liodor.  8. — -./Elian.  V.  H.  13. —  Val.  Max.  8, 
c.8. —  Quin  tit.  i ,  8,  lu,  12. — Paterc  1,  c.  5. 

— Dionys  Hal. — PLut.  in  Alex.  &c, - One 

of  the  Greek  poets  called  Pleiades,  born  at 
Hierapolis,  B.  C.263-  He  wrote  45  tragedies, 

all  lost. - There  were  seven  other  poets,  of 

inferior  note,  who  bore  the  name  of  Homer. 

[PI o mon Ada,  a  strong  fortress  of  Cilicia 
Trachea  on  the  confines  of  Isauria.  This 
place  Mannert  makes,  to  belong  to  Pisidia. 
The  Homonadenses  were  a  wild  and  plunder¬ 
ing  people,  and  greatly  infested  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country.  They  were  subdued,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  Roman  commander  Quirinus,  who 
blocked  up  the  passages  of  the  mountains 
and  reduced  them  by  famine.  It  is  now  Pr- 
menak,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cas¬ 
tle  hewn  out  of  a  rock.] 

Honor,  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome. 

H  er  first  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Afri 
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canus,  and  another  was  afterwards  built  by 
Claud.  Marcellus.  [The  temples  of  Honour 
are  said  to  have  had  no  entrance  but  through 
the  temple  of  Virtue,  in  order  to  teach  men 
that  true  honour  was  only  to  be  acquired  by 
the  practice  of  virtue.]  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c. 
23. 

Honorius,  [a  Roman  emperor  of  the  west, 
second  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  the  west  as  Arcadius 
his  brother  to  that  of  the  east.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  during  his  minority,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  illustrious  general  Stilicho,  whose 
daughter  he  married  in  398.  As  his  charac¬ 
ter  opened  he  appeared  ill  adapted  to  his 
high  station,  addicted  to  puerile  amusements, 
and  void  of  talents.  The  revolt  of  the  Goths 
and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric  so  alarmed 
him  that  he  fled  to  Liguria,  and  was  for  a  time 
besieged  in  a  town  tnere  by  the  Goths.  Stili¬ 
cho  came  to  his  relief,  and  by  the  defeat  of 
Alaric  also,  freed  Italy  from  present  danger. 
After  this  he  flxed  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
and  was  completely  governed  by  his  minis¬ 
ters.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  the  39th  year 
of  his  age  ]  Under  him  and  his  brother  the 
Roman  power  was  divided  into  two  different 
empires.  The  successors  of  Honorius,  who 
fixed  their  residence  at  Rome,  were  called  the 
emperors  of  the  west,  and  the  successors  of 
Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire.  This 
division  of  power  proved  fatal  to  both  empires, 
and  they  soon  looked  upon  one  another  with 
indifference,  contempt,  and  jealousy. 

Horapollo  or  Horus  Apollo,  [a  gramma¬ 
rian  of  Egypt  who  taught  first  at  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius.  There  remain  of  his  writings, 
two  books  on  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics, 
printed  by  Aldus  in  Greek  in  1505.  They 
were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  and 
several  times  re  -printed.  The  best  edition  is 
that  ofDe  Pauw,  Traj.  adRhen.  1727.) 

Horte,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eu- 
nomia,  Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the 
same  as  the  seasons  who  presided  over  the 
spring,  summer,  and  winter,  and  were  re¬ 
presented  by  the  poets  as  opening  the  gates 
of  heaven  and  of  Olympus.  Homer.  II.  5,  v. 
749 .—Paus.  5,  c.  il. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  902. 

Ho rAtia,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed 
by  her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the 
Curiatii.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  20. 

Horatius  Coct.es.  vid.  Codes. - Q. 

Flaccus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Venusia. 
His  father  was  a  freed  man,  and,  though  poor 
in  his  circumstances,  he  liberally  educated  his 
son,  and  sent  him  to  learn  philosophy  at  Athens, 
after  he  had  received  the  lessons  of  the  best 
masters  at  Rome.  Horace  followed  Brutus 
from  Athens,  and  the  timidity  which  he  be¬ 
trayed  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  so  effectually 
discouraged  him,  that  he  for  ever  abandoned 
the  profession  of  arms;  and,  at  his  return  to 
Rome,  applied  himself  to  cultivate  poetry- 
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His  rising  talents  claimed  the  attention  « 
Virgil  and  Varius,  who  recommended  him  t 
the  care  of  Mxcenas  and  Augustus,  the  mos 
celebrated  patrons  of  literature.  Under  th 
fostering  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  of  hi 
minister,  Horace  gave  himself  up  to  indolenc 
and  refined  pleasure.  He  was  a  follower  < 
Epicurus,  and,  while  he  liberally  indulged  h: 
appetites,  he  neglected  the  calls  of  ambitioi 
and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  awa 
by  the  tide  of  popularity  or  public  emploj 
ments.  He  even  refused  to  become  seert 
tary  of  Augustus,  and  the  emperor  was  nc 
offended  at  his  refusal.  He  lived  at  the  tabl 
of  his  illustrious  patrons  as  if  he  were  in  h: 
own  house ;  and  Augustus,  while  sitting  at  h 
meals  with  Virgil  at  his  right  hand,  an 
Horace  at  his  left,  often  ridiculed  the  shot 
breath  of  the  former,  and  the  watery  eyes  < 
the  latter,  by  observing  that  he  sat  betwee 
tears  and  sighs,  Ego  sum  inter  susfiiria  il  la 
crymas.  Horace  was  warm  in  his  friendship 
and,  if  ever  any  ill-judged  reflection  had  cam 
ed  offence,  the  poet  immediately  made  evey 
concession  which  could  effect  a  reconcilatior 
and  not  destroy  the  good  purposes  of  friendl 
society.  Horace  died  in  the  57th  year  of  hi 
age,  B.  C.  8.  His  gaiety  was  suitable  to  th 
liveliness  and  dissipation  of  a  court :  and  hi 
familiar  intimacy  with  Maecenas  has  induce 
some  to  believe  that  the  death  of  Horace  wa 
violent,  and  that  he  hastened  himself  out  of  th 
world  to  accompany  his  friend.  The  17thod 
of  his  second  book,  which  was  written  durin; 
the  first  illness  of  Maecenas,  is  two  serious  t 
be  considered  as  a  poetical  rhapsody,  or  un 
meaning  effusion;  and,  indeed  the  poet  sui 
vived  the  patron  only  three  weeks,  and  order 
ed  his  bones  to  be  buried  near  those  of  hi 
friend.  He  left  all  his  possessions  to  Augustu; 
The  poetry  of  Horace,  so  much  commende 
for  its  elegance  and  sweetness,  is  deserved! 
censured  for  the  licentious  expressions  an 
indelicate  thoughts  which  he  too  frequent! 
introduces.  In  his  odes  he  has  imitate* 
Pindar  and  Anacreon ;  and  if  he  has  confessei 
himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  former,  he  ha 
shown  that  he  bears  the  palm  over  the  latte 
by  his  more  ingenious  and  refined  sentiment! 
by  the  ease  and  melody  of  his  expressions 
and  by  the  pleasing  variety  of  his  numbers 
In  his  satires  and  epistles,  Horace  display 
much  wit,  and  much  satirical  humour 
without  much  poetry  ;  and  his  style,  sim 
pie  and  unadorned,  differs  little  from  pro 
saical  composition.  In  his  art  of  poetr 
he  has  shown  much  taste  and  judgment 
and  has  rendered  in  Latin  hexameters 
what  Aristotle  had,  some  ages  before,  de 
liveredto  his  pupils  in  Greek  prose;  thepoe 
gives  judicious  rules  and  useful  precepts  to  the 
most  powerful  and  opulent  citizens  oi  Rome 
who,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  enjoyment 
wished  to  cultivate  poetry  and  court  th- 
muses.  The  best  editions  of  Horace  will  bt 
found  to  be  that  of  Basil,  fob  1580,  illustrate* 
by  eighty  commentators,  and  [that  ot  Baxter 
improved  by  Gesner,  and  after  him  by  Zev 


nius,  Lifts.  1815, 
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in  8vo. 


A  new  edition  of 


-  this  last  appeared  in  1822,  from  the  Leipsic 
’press,  edited  by  Bothe,  which  is  in  many  res- 
-pects  superior  to  the  old  one.]  Suet,  in 

lAug. —  Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49 - Three 

’brave  Romans,  born  at  the  same  birth,  who 
‘fought  against  the  three  Curiatii,  about  667 
^years  before  Christ.  This  celebrated  fight 
'took  place  between  the  hostile  camps  of  the 
i people  of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  their  suc¬ 
cess  depended  the  victory.  In  the  first  at¬ 
tack  two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  the 
'Only  surviving  brother,  by  joining  artifice  to 
■valour,  obtained  an  honourable  trophy:  by 
■pretending  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he 
easily  separated  his  antagonists,  and,  in  at¬ 
tacking  them  one  by  one,  he  was  enabled  to 
conquer  them  all.  \s  he  returned  victorious 
'to  Rome,  his  sister  reproached  him  with  the 
‘murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom  she 
was  promised  in  marriage.  He  was  incensed 
(at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister.  This  vio¬ 
lence  raised  the  indignation  of  the  people;  ne 
(was  tried,  and  capitally  condemned.  His  emi¬ 
nent  services,  however,  pleaded  in  his  favour ; 
the  sentence  of  death  was  exchanged  for  a 
more  moderate  but  more  ignominious  punish- 
’ment,  and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pass  un¬ 
der  the  yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  the 
Roman  forum,  on  which  he  suspended  the 
Spoils  of  the  conquered  Curiatii.  Cic.  de  In¬ 
dent.  2,  c.  26  — Liv.  1,  c.  24,  8cc. — Dionys. 
Hal.  3,  c.  3. - A  Roman  consul,  who  de¬ 
feated  the  Sabines. - A  consul,  who  dedi¬ 

cated  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Dur- 
fng  the  ceremony  he  was  informed  of  the  death 
bf  his  son,  but  he  (lid  not  forget  the  sacred  cha¬ 
racter  he  then  bore  for  the  feelings  of  a  parent, 
hnd  continued  the  dedication  after  ordering 
the  body  to  be  buried.  Liv.  2. 

■  Hormisdas,  [or  Hormouz,  a  king  of  Per¬ 
sia,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
'579  of  the  Christian  era,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Chosroes  the  Great.  While  directed 
'by  prudent  counsellors  he  governed  wisely, 
but  when  left  tohimself,  became  a  cruel  tyrant. 
Re  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  his  sub¬ 
jects.] 

Horesti,  [a  people  of  Scotland,  mention- 
fed  by  Tacitus.  In  Agricola’s  time,  they  seem 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
( Angus.  They  were  probably  incorporated 
with,  or  subdued  by  the  Vacomagi,  before 
’Ptolemy  wrote  his  geography.  Mannert  lo¬ 
cates  them  near  the  Firth  of  TauA  Tacit 
Ag.  38. 

Hortf.nsia,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  elo¬ 
quence  she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent 
degree.  When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged 
'14,000  women  to  give  upon  oath  an  account 
of  their  possessions,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  state,  IJortensia  undertook  to  plead 
their  cause,  and  was  so  successful  in  her  at¬ 
tempt,  that  1000  of  her  female  fellow-suffer¬ 
ers  escaped  from  the  avarice  of  the  triumvir- 
1  ate.  [The  harangue  she  delivered  on  this 
occasion  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Quintilian. 
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who  speaks  of  it  with  applause.]  Val.  Max . 


8,  c.  3. 

Hortensia  lex,  by  Q.  Hortensius,  thedic- 
tator,  A.  U.  C.  867.  It  ordered  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit 
obedience  to  [the  plebiscita.or  laws  enacted  by 
the  commons  at  the  Comitia  Tributa.]  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had 
claimed  an  absolute  exemption _ [An¬ 

other,  that  the  nundinas,  or  market-days, 
which  used  to  be  held  as  feriae,  or  holy  days, 
should  be  fasti  or  court  days;  in  order  that  the 
country  people,  who  came  to  town  for  mar¬ 
ket,  might  then  get  their  law -suitsdetermined.] 
Hqrta,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  ex¬ 
hortations  to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds. 
She  is  the  same  as  Hersilia.  [Her  temple  was 
never  shut  to  admonish  the  young,  that  they 
should  always  be  disposed,  with  particular  vi¬ 
gilance,  to  watch  over  themselves  as  regards 
the  practice  of  virtue.] 

Q.  Hortensius,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
in  the  Roman  forum,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
His  friend  and  successor  Cicero  speaks  with 
great  eulogium  of  his  oratorical  powers,  and 
mentions  the  uncommon  extent  of  his  memo¬ 
ry.  The  affected  actions  of  Hortensius  at  the 
bar  procured  him  the  ridiculous  surname  of 
Dionysia ,  a  celebrated  stage-dancer  at  that 
time.  He  was  praetor  and  consul,  and  died 
50  years  before  Christ,  in  his  63d  year.  His 
orations  are  not  extant.  Quintilian  mentions 
them  as  undeserving  the  great  commenda¬ 
tions  which  Cicero  had  so  liberally  bestowed 
upon  them.  Hortensius  was  very  rich,  and 
not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  Arvisian  wine 
were  found  in  his  cellar  after  his  death.  He 
had  written  pieces  of  amorous  poetry ,  and 
annals,  all  lost.  Cic.  in  Brut,  ad  Attic,  dc 

Orat.  See.—  Varro  de  R.  R.  3,  c.  5. - [A 

friend  of  Cato  Uticensis.  vid.  Cato.] - A 

Roman,  who  first  introduced  the  eating  of 
peacocks  at  Rome.  This  was  at  the  feast  he 
gave  when  he  was  created  augur. 

Horus,  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Hospitalis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among 
the  Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

Hostilia,  [a  village  on  the  Padus  or  Po , 
now  Ostiglia ,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cremona, 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  40. — Plin.  21,  c.  12. 

Hostius  Hostilius,  a  warlike  Roman, 
presented  with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romu¬ 
lus,  for  his  intrepid  behaviour  in  battle.  Di¬ 
onys.  Hal. - A  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  J. 

Csesar,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  wars  of 
Istria.  Macrob.  Sat.  6,  c.  3  and  5. 

Hunni,  [one  of  the  northern  nations,  which, 
under  their  king  Attila,  committed  such 
dreadful  ravages  in  the  Roman  empire.  They 
seem  to  have  been  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their 
ancient,  perhaps  their  original  seat,  was  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  wall 
of  China.  After  this  empire  had  long  been 
exposed  to  their  inroads,  they  were  driven 
from  their  country  by  other  Tartar  nations. 
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and  moving  aft  to  the  west,  first  made  the 
Goths  and  then  the  Romans  feel  their  savage 
fury.  Their  empire  ended  with  Attila.  In 
the  year  888,  they  had  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Pannonia,  to  which  country  they  gave  the 
name  of  Hungary.  Some  authors  state  that 
the  race  of  the  ancient  Huns  were  all  cut  off 
in  the  long  war  waged  against  them  by  Char¬ 
lemagne,  and  that  the  country  was  afterwards 
peopled  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  whom 
the  present  Hungarians  owe  their  oi’igin.] 

Hyacinthia,  an  annual  solemnity  at 
Amyclae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus 
and  Apollo.  It  continued  for  three  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  grief  of  the  people  was  so 
great  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  they 
did  not  adorn  their  hair  with  garlands  during 
their  festivals,  nor  eat  bread,  but  fed  only  upon 
Sweetmeats.  They  did  not  even  sing  paeans  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  or  observe  any  of  the  so¬ 
lemnities  which  weie  usual  at  other  sacrifices. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  there  were 
a  number  of  different  exhibitions-  Youths, 
with  their  garments  girt  about  them,  enter¬ 
tained  the  spectators,  by  playing  sometimes 
upon  the  flute  or  upon  the  harp,  and  by 
singing  anapaestic  songs,  in  loud-echoing  voices, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  Others  passed  across 
the  theatre  mounted  upon  horses  richly  adorn¬ 
ed,  and  at  the  same  time,  choirs  of  young  men 
came  upon  the  stage  singing  their  uncouth 
rustic  songs,  and  accompanied  by  persons  who 
danced  at  the  sound  of  vocal  and  instrument¬ 
al  music,  according  to  the  ancient  custom. 
Some  virgins  were  also  introduced  in  chariots 
of  wood,  covered  at  the  top,  and  magnificent¬ 
ly  adorned.  Others  appear  in  race  chariots. 
The  city  began  then  to  be  filled  with  joy,  and 
immense  number  of  victims  were  offered  on 
the  altars  of  Apollo,  and  the  votaries  liberally 
entertained  their  friends  and  slaves.  During 
this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all  were  eager 
to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  city  was 
almost  desolate,  and  without  inhabitants. 
Athen.  4. —  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  219 — Pans.  3, 
c.  1  and  19. 

Hyacinthus,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Dio¬ 
mede,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephy- 
rus.  He  returned  the  former’s  love ;  and  Ze- 
phyrus,  incensed  at  his  coldness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  resolved  to  punish  his  rival.  As  Apollo, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  Hy¬ 
acinthus,  once  played  at  quoit  with  his  pupil, 
Zephyrus  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was 
thrown  by  Apollo  upon  the  head  of  Hyacin¬ 
thus,  and  he  was  killed  with  the  blow.  Apollo 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacin¬ 
thus,  that  he  changed  his  blood  into  a  flower, 
which  bore  his  name,  and  placed  his  body 
among  the  constellations.  The  Spartans  also 
established  yearly  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
nephew  of  their  king.  \vid.  Hyacinthia.] 
Paus.  5,  c.  19. —  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  185,  &c. — 
Apollod.  3,  &c. 

HyXdes,  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Mauritania,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been 
kilted  by  a  lioness,  that  they  pined  away  a&d 
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died-  They  became  stars  after  death,  and 
were  placed  [on  the  head  of]  Taurus,  one  of 
the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They  received 
the  name  of  Hvades  from  their  brother  Hyas 
Their  names  are  Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora, 
Coronis,  and  Polyxo.  To  these  some  have 
added  Thione  and  Prodice,  and  they  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  they  were  daughters  of  Hyras  and 
Aithra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Euripides  calls 
them  daughters  of  Erectheus.  The  ancients 
supposed  that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Hvades  was  always  attended  with  much  rain, 
whence  the  name  (ua filuo.)  [Hence  Horace 
( Od.  1.  3,  14.)  calls  them  tristes  Ilyadas,  the 
rainy  Hyades.  The  Latins  called  them  also 
Sucuhe,  swine,  *•  because,”  it  is  said,  “  the 
continual  rain  which  they  cause,  makes  the 
roads  so  miry  that  they  seem  to  delight  in  dirt 
like  swine.”  It  is  better  to  say  at  once  that  the 
Roman  name  was  founded  upon  an  ignorance 
of  the  true  derivation  of  the  term  Hyades,  as 
if  it  came  a-no  t®»  Cm  from  swine,  and  not 
from  Cuv  to  rain.']  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  165.-— 
Hygin.  fab.  182. — Furi/i.  in  Ion. 

IIyampolis,  a  city  of  Phocis,  on  the  Ce- 
phisus,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.  Herodot. 
8. 

Hyanthes,  [the  name  of  an  ancient  people 
of  Bceotia,  who  succeeded  the  Ectenes  in  the 
possession  of  that  country  when  the  latter 
were  exterminated  by  a  plague.]  Cadmus 
is  sometimes  called  Hyanthius,  because  he  is 
king  of  Bceotia.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  147- 

Hyantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Hyas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Mauritania,  by 
/Ethra.  His  extreme  fondness  for  shooting 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and,  in  his  attempts  to 
rob  a  lioness  of  her  whelps,  he  was  killed  by 
the  enraged  animal-  Some  say  that  he  died, 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  His  sisters  mourn¬ 
ed  his  death  with  such  constant  lamentations, 
that  Jupiter,  in  compassion  of  their  sorrow, 
changed  them  into  stars.  \vid.  Hyades.]1 
Hygin.  fab.  192. —  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  170. 

Hybla,  [the  name  of  three  towns  in  Sicily;,. 
Hybla  major ,  minor,  and  parva.  The  firsts 
was  situate  near  and  south  of  mount  iEtna,  on  a 
hill  of  the  same  name  with  the  city  ;  near  it 
ran  the  river  Simoethus.  This  was  the  Hybla 
so  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  honey  and  bees. 
The  second  place  was  called  also  Heraea ;  it’J 
was  situate  in  the  southern  part  of  Sicily,  and  is| 
placed  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  on  the  route 
from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse.  On  D’An- 
ville’s  map  it  is  north  of  Camerina.  This  is 

now  Calata  Girone. - The  last  place  was  ja 

maritime  one  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily, 
below  Syracuse.  It  was  also  denominated 
Galaotis,  but  more  frequently  Megara,  whence 
the  gulf  to  the  south  of  it  was  called  Mega4 
rensis  sinus  ]  Paus.  5,  C.  23. — Strab.  6 — • 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Cic.  Verr.  3,  c-  43,  1-  5,  c.  25. 
Sil.  14,  v.  26. — Stat.  14,  v.  201. 

Hydarnes,  one  of  the  seven  noble  Per 
sians  who  conspired  to  destroy  the  usurper 
Smerdis,  &c.  Herodot.  3  and  6. — Strab.  11- 

Hydaspes.  [a  river  of  India,  an.d  one  ci 
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j  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  D’Anville  makes 
it  to  b  the  modern  Shautrou ,  Mannert,  how¬ 
ever,  decides  in  favour  of  the  Behut.  Alex- 
|  ander  crossed  this  river  to  give  battle  to  Po- 
rus.] 

'  Hydra,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  in¬ 
fested  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna 
jin  Peloponnesus.  It  was  the  fruit  of  Echid 
;na’s  union  with  Typhon.  It  had  an  hundred 
‘heads,  according  to  Diodorus  ;  fifty,  according 
'to  Simonides  ;  and  nine,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion  of  Apollodorus,  Hyginus,  8tc. 

'  As  soon  as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut  off, 
'two  immediately  grew  up,  if  the  wound  was 
not  stopped  by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  la- 
'bours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  this  dreadful 
monster,  and  this  he  easily  effected  with  the 
assistance  of  Iolaus,  who  applied  a  burning- 
iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as  one  head  was 
■cut  off.  While  Hercules  was  destroying  the 
ihydra,  Juno,  jealous  of  his  glory,  sent  a  sea 
‘crab  to  bite  his  foot.  This  new  enemy  was 
Jsoon  despatched  ;  and  Juno,  unable  to  succeed 
in  her  attempts  to  lessen  the  fame  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  placed  the  crab  among  the  constellations, 
where  it  is  now  called  Cancer.  The  con¬ 
queror  dipped  hisarrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hy¬ 
dra,  and,  from  that  circumstance,  all  the 
wounds  which  he  gave  proved  incurable  and 
-mortal.  [This  Hydra  with  many  heads  is 
'said  to  have  been  only  a  multitude  of  serpents 
-which  infested  the  marshes  of  Lerna  near 
Mycenx,  and  which  seemed  to  multiply  as 
:hey  were  destroyed.  Hercules,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  companions,  cleared  the  coun¬ 
try  of  them,  by  burning  the  reeds  in  which 
^they  lodged.]  Hesiod.  Theog. — Afiollod.  2, 
Jz.  5. — Paus.  5,  c.  17. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  69. 

I — Horat.  4.  od.4,  v.  61. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  2 76, 
1.7,  v.  658. 

3  Hydraotes,  [a  tributary  to  the  Indus. 
D’Anville  takes  it  to  be  the  modern  Biah. 
Rennell,  however,  makes  the  Hyphasis,  the 
.Biah ;  the  Hydraotes  appears  to  be  the  mo¬ 
dern  Rauvee-1 

Hydrophoria,  a  festival  observed  at 
\thens,  called  *in  t  o-j  <p^mi  from  car 
ying  water.  It  was  celebrated  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  those  who  perished  in  the  deluge 
bf  Deucalion  and  Ogvges. 

1  Hydruntum  and  Hydrus,  a  city  of  Cala¬ 
bria,  50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  60 
'niles,  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  Varro  Pom- 
oey’s  lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here 
,t  bridge  across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  fa¬ 
vourably  situated,  Hydrus,  now  called  Otran 
o,  is  but  an  insignificant  town,  scarce  con¬ 
taining  3000  inhabitants.  Plin.  3,  c.  16. — 
Czc.  15,  Att.  21,1. 16,  ep.  5. — Lucan.  5,  v.  375. 

Hyempsal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  brother  to 
Adherbal,  murdered  bv  Jugui  tha,  after  the 
leath  of  his  father.  Sallust  de.  Jug.  Bell. 

Hygeia  or  Hygiea,  the  goddess  of  health, 
laughter  of  /Esculapius,  held  in  great  vene- 
ation  among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  re- 
iresented  her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons 
isuallv  consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She 
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was  also  represented  on  monuments  as  a  y  oung 
woman  holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  a  cup,  out  of  which  the  sei’pent 
sometimes  drank,  [and  sometimes  twined 
around  the  whole  body  of  the  goddess.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is  the  same 
as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name  from 
Pericies.  who  erected  to  her  a  statue,  because 
in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means  of  cur¬ 
ing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he  wanted 
to  build  a  temple.  Pint,  in  Pericl. — Paus. 
I,  c.  23. 

C-  Jul.  HygIntjs,  [oneof  the  ancient  gram¬ 
marians.  He  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Spain,  though  some  have  supposed  him 
an  Alexandrian,  and  to  have  been  brought  to 
Rome  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Cx- 
sar.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine  library,  and  received  pupils  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Ovid  and  other  literary  characters  of  the  day, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  imitator  of  Cornelius 
Alexander  a  Greek  grammarian.  He  wrote 
the  lives  of  illustrious  men  which  are  referred 
to  by  Aulus  Gellius,  a  volume  of  examples, 
and  a  copious  treatise  on  the  cities  of  Italy. 
Other  works  have  been  attributed  to  him  : 
but  the  only  pieces  that  have  come  down  to 
us  are  entitled  “  Poeticon  Astronomicon,”  “  de 
mundi  et  spherse  ac  utriusque  Partium  De- 
claratione,”  and  a  book  of  fables.  The  best 
edition  of  this  writer  is  that  of  Munker,  in  the 
Mythographi  Latini,  Arnstel.  1681,  8vo.] 
His  compositions  have  been  greatly  muti¬ 
lated,  and  their  incorrectness  and  their  bad 
Latinity,  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that 
they  are  spurious.  Sueton.  de  Gram. 

Hylactor,  one  of  Actson’s  dogs,  from  his 
barking  (Cx*x<r»  latro.)  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Hylas,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  on  board  the  ship  Argos  to  Colchis, 
On  the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to 
take  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  Hylas,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  his  companions,  went 
to  the  fouutain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the 
water  and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have 
embellished  this  tragical  story,  by  saying,  that 
the  nymphs  of  the  river,  enamoured  of  the 
beautiful  Hylas,  carried  him  away  ;  and  that 
Hercules,  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  youth,  filled  the  woods  and  mountains 
with  his  complaints,  and,  at  last,  abandoned 
the  Argonautic  expedition  to  go  and  seek  him. 

Afiollod.  1,  c.  9. — Hygin.  fab.  14,  271 _ Virg. 

Eel.  6 — Profiert.  1,  el.  20. - A  river  of  Bi- 

thynia.  [It  flows  into  the  Sinus  Cianus,  near 
the  town  of  Cius,  and  to  the  south-west  of  the 
lake  Ascanius  and  the  city  of  Nicxa.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cius  celebrated  yearly  a  festi¬ 
val  in  honour  of  Hylas,  who  was  carried  off 
by  the  nymphs,  as  is  above  mentioned,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  river.'  The  river  was 
named  after  him.  At  this  celebration  it  was 
usual  to  call  with  loud  cries  upon  Hylas.]  Plin. 

5,  c.  32. 

Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father’s  death,  married 
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Yoie.  We,  as  well  as  hisfather,  was  persecut¬ 
ed  by  the  envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  Hyllus  and  the  rest 
of  the  Heraclidce,  and  marched  against  Eu- 
rystheus.  Hyllus  obtained  a  victory  over  his 
enemies,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  Eurys¬ 
theus,  and  sent  his  head  to  Alcmena,  his  grand¬ 
mother.  Some  time  after  he  attempted  to 
recover  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  Heracli- 
dse,  and  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Eche- 
mus,  king  of  Arcadia.  [vid.  Heraclidie, 
Hercules.]  Hcrodot.  7,  c.  204 ,  8tc. — Strab.  9 

. — Diodf. 4. —  Ovid ■  Me  t.  9,  v.  2 79- - [A  river 

of  Lydia  which  falls  into  the  Hermus.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  ( II.  20,  v.  392.)  Strabo 
states  that  it  was  named  in  his  time  Phry- 
gius.  Pliny,  however,  calls  it  the  Phrvx, 
makes  it  distinct  from  the  Hyllus,  and  adds 
that  it  gave  name  to  the  Phrygian  nation,  and 
separated  Phrygia  from  Caria,  all  which  is  a 
manifest  error  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
writer.]  Liv.  37,  c.  38 — Herodot-  1,  c  180. 

Hymenjeus  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  mar¬ 
riage  among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  or,  according,  to  others,  of  Apollo 
and  one  of  the  muses.  Hymemeus,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  a  young 
Athenian  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  ignoble 
origin.  He  became  enamoured  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  o!  his 
countrymen,  and,  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of 
his  mistress  removed  him  from  her  presence 
and  conversation,  he  contented  himself  to  fol¬ 
low  her  wherever  she  went.  In  a  certain  pro¬ 
cession,  in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went 
toEleusis,  Hymenaeus,  to  accompany  his  mis¬ 
tress,  disguised  himself  in  woman’s  clothes,  and 
joined  the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  and  the 
fairness  of  his  features,  favoured  his  disguise. 
A  great  part  of  the  procession  was  seized  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hy- 
menseus,  who  shared  the  captivity  of  his  mis 
tress,  encouraged  his  female  companions,  and 
assassinated  their  ravishers  while  they  were 
asleep.  Immediately  after  this,  Hymenxus 
repaired  to  Athens,  and  promised  to  restore 
to  liberty  the  matrons  who  had  been  enslaved, 
provided  he  was  allowed  to  marry  one  among 
them  who  was  the  object  of  his  passion. 
The  Athenians  consented,  and  Hymenzus  ex 
perienced  so  much  felicity  in  his  marriage 
state,  that  the  people  of  Athens  instituted  fes¬ 
tivals  in  his  honour,  and  solemnly  invoked 
him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the  Latins  did  their 
Thalassius.  Hymen  was  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  chiefly  with 
marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a  burning- 
torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  vest  of 
purple  colour.  It  was  supposed  that  he  al¬ 
ways  attended  at  nuptials;  for,  if  not,  ma 
trimonial  connections  were  fatal,  and  ended 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities;  and  people 
ran  about,  calling  aloud,  Hymen!  Hymen! 
6cc.  Ovid.  Medea.  Met.  12,  v.  215.  -  Pirg. 
JEn.  1,  &c. — Catull.  ep.  62 
Hymettus,  [a  mountain  of  Attica,  south¬ 
east  df  Athens,  and  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
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lent  honey.  According  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
Hymettus  approaches  to  within  three  miles 
of  Athens,  and  is  divided  into  two  ranges;  the 
first  running  from  east-north-east  to  south¬ 
west,  and  the  second  forming  an  obtuse  an¬ 
gle  with  the  first, and  having  a  direction  from 
west-north-west  to  east-south-east.  The  first 
is  called  Trelo  Vouni,  the  second  Lambra 
Vouni-  The  same  writer  states,  that  Hymet¬ 
tus  is  neither  a  high  nor  a  picturesque  moun¬ 
tain,  but  a  flat  ridge  of  bare  rocks.  The  sides 
about  half  way  up  are  covered  with  brown 
shrubs  and  heath,  whose  flowers  scent  the 
air  with  delicious  perfume.  The  honey  of 
Hymettus  is  still  held  in  high  repute  at 
Athens,  being  distinguished  by  a  superior  fla¬ 
vour  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  which 
plants  in  this  vicinity  also  possess.  Hob- 
house's  Journey ,  vol.  1,  p.  320.] — Slrab.  6.— 
Ital.  2,  v.  228,  1.  14,  v.  200. — Phn.  36,  c.  3. — • 
Horat.  2,  od.  18,  v.  3, 1.  2.  Sat.  2,  v.  15.— 
Cic.  2  Jin.  34. 

Hyp/epa  or  Ipep.*,  now  [Berg hi,]  a  town 
of  Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount 
Tmolusandthe  Caystrus.  Strab.  13. — O+id, 
Met.  11,  v.  152. 

HypXnis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,, 
now  called  Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borys- 
thenes,  [after  a  south-east  course  of  about 
400  miles,]  and  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  He¬ 
rodot.  4,  c.  52,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  285, 

- A  river  of  India,  [the  same  as  the  Hy- 

phasis. — Another  rising  in  the  mount  Cauca¬ 
sus  and  falling  into  the  Palus  Mceotis.  vid. 
Vardanus.]  Cic.  Tusc.  2.  c.  39. 

Hypates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camari- 
na.  Ital.  14,  v.  231. 

HypXta,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  [on  the 
Sperchius,  west  of  Anticyra.  It  is  now  Neo- 
Patra .]  Liv.  41,  c.  25. 

Hypatia,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  her  beauty,  her  virtues,  and  her  great 
erudition.  She  was  assassinated  414  A.  D. 

Hyperborei,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to 
an  incredible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  years, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  possible  felicity. 
The  sun  was  said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  but 
once  a  year,  and  therefore  perhaps  they  are 
placed  by  Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The 
word  signifies  fteo/ile  who  inhabit  beyond  the 
wind  Boreas.  Thrace  was  the  residence  of 
Boreas,  according  to  the  ancients.  Whenever 
the  Hyperboreans  made  offerings  they  always 
sent  them  towards  the  south,  and  the  people 
of  Dodona  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
received  them.  The  word  Hyperboreans  is 
applied,  in  general,  to  all  those  who  inhabit 
any  cold  climate-  [It  appears,  says  Larcher, 
from  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  that  the  Greeks 
called  the  Thracians  Boreans ;  there  is  there¬ 
fore  great  probability  that  they  called  the 
people  beyond  these  Hyperboreans,  perhaps 
the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  and  part  of  Siberia. 
There  was  a  tradition  among  the  Greeks 
that  when  Apollo  was  exiled  from  heaven, 
he  retired  to  their  country,  and  that  every 
tear  he  shed  was  amber,  vid.  Apoll.  Rhod  1 
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4,  v.  611.]  Plm.  4,  c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  17.— Mela 
3,  c.  5. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  240, 1.  3,  v.  169  and 
381. — Herodot.  4,  c.  13,  &c. — Cic-  N.  D.  3,  c 
23, 1.  4,  c.  12. 


HY 

rendered  their  mouths  and  breath  so  ex¬ 
tremely  offensive  to  the  smell,  that  their  hus¬ 
bands  abandoned  them  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  some  female  slaves,  whom  they  hadta- 
^Hyperea  and  Hyper  ia,  a  fountain  of  ken  in  a  war  against  Thrace.  This  contempt 


Thessaly,  'with  a  town  of  the  same  name 

Strab.  9. - Another  in  Messenia,  in  Pelo 

ponnesus.  Place.  1,  v.  '75. 

HypErTdf.s,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple 
to  Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of 
Demosthenes.  His  father’s  name  was  Glau 
cippus.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  elo 
quence,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
management  of  the  Athenian  republic  Af¬ 
ter  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Cranon,  he  was 
taken  alive,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  com 
pelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  country,  he 
cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Antipater,  3.  C.  322-  Only  one 
of  his  numerous  orations  remains,  admired 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  its  style 
It  is  said,  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the 
courtezan  Phryne,  who  was  accused  of  im¬ 
piety,  and  that,  when  he  saw  his  eloquence 
ineffectual,  he  unveiled  the  bosom  of  his 
client,  upon  which  her  judges,  influenced  by 
the  sight  of  her  beauty  acquitted  her.  Pint, 
in  Demost. — Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  &c. —  Quint il. 
10,  8cc. 

Hyperion,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora, 
the  sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken 
by  the  poets  for  the  sun  itself.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
— Afiollod.  1,  c-  1  and  2. — -Homer,  hymn,  ad 
Afi. 

Hypermnrstra,  one  of  the  fifty  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Danaus,  who  married  Lynceus,  son  of 
-Tgyptus.  She  disobeyed  her  father’s  bloody 
commands,  who  had  ordered  her  to  murder 
her  husband  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials, 
and  suffered  Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt  from 
the  bridal  bed.  Her  father  summoned  her 
to  appear  before  a  tribunal  for  her  disobe 
‘thence,  but  the  people  acquired  her,  and  Da 
haus  was  reconciled  to  her  and  her  husband, 
•to  whom  he  left  his  kingdom  at  his  death 
Some  say,  that  Lynceus  returned  to  Argos 
With  an  army,  and  that  he  conquered  and  put 
-to  death  his  father-in-law,  and  usurped  his 

crown,  vid.  Danaides.  Paus.  2,  c.  19. _ 

Afiollod.  2,  c.  1. — Ovid.  Hroid.  14. 

[Hyphxsis,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus 
^tlow  the  Caul.  It  was  the  limit  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  conquests,  and  he  erected  altars 
an  its  banks  in  memory  of  his  expedi 
;:ion. 

■  Hypsa,  now  Belici,  a  river  of  Sicily,  fall 
ing  into  the  Crinisus,  and  then  into  the  Medi 
terranean  nearSelinus.  Ital.  14,  v.  2.8. 

HypsicrXtes,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  his  country,  in  the  Phoenician 
anguage.  This  history  'was  saved  from  the 
flames  of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  taken 
ay  Scipio,  and  translated  into  Greek. 

HypsIpyle,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter 
if  Thoas  and  Myrine.  During  her  reign, 


was  highly  resented  by  all  the  women  of  Lem  - 
nos,  and  they  resolved  on  revenge,  and  all 
unanimously  put  to  death  their  male  relations, 
Hypsipyle  alone  excepted,  who  spared  the  life 
of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon  after  this  cruel 
murder,  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  in 
their  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  island.  During  their  stay 
the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian  women 
mothers,  and  Jason,  tire  chief  of  the  Argonaut- 
ic  expedition,  left  Hypsipyle  pregnant  at  his 
departure,  and  promised  her  eternal  fidelity. 
Hypsipyle  brought  forth twins,Euneus  andNe- 
brophonus,  whom  some  have  called  Deiphilus 
or  Thoas.  Jason  forgot  his  vows  and  promises 
to  Hypsipyle,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  was 
soon  after  forced  to  leave  her  kingdom  by  the 
Lemnian  women,  who  conspired  against  her 
life, still  mindful  that  Thoas  had  been  preserv¬ 
ed  by  means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipyle,  in 
her  flight,  was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to 
Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemaea.  She  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  son  of 
Lycurgus ;  and,  when  the  Argives'  march¬ 
ed  against  Thebes,  they  met  Hypsipyle,  and 
obliged  her  to  show  them  a  fountain,  where 
they  might  quench  their  thirst.  To  do  this 
more  expeditiously,  she  laid  down  the  child  on 
the  grass,  and  in  her  absence  he  was  killed  by 
a  serpent.  Lycurgus  attempted  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  son,  but  Hypsipyle  was 
screened  from  his  resentment  by  Adrastus, 
the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Heroid.  <5. 
— Apollon.  1. — St  at.  5 — Theb. — Plac.  2.— 
Afiollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  6. — Hygin.  fab.  15,  74, 
&c.  vid.  Archemorus. 

HyrcAnIa,  [a  large  country  of  Asia,  situ¬ 
ate  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  This  country  was  mountain¬ 
ous,  covered  with  forests  and  inaccessible  to 
cavalry.  It  had  a  capital  called  Hyrcania, 
now  Jorjan  or  Corcan.  The  eastern  part  of 
Hyrcania  was  called  Parthiene,  the  origin¬ 
al  seat  of  the  Parthians.]  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v. 
367. — Cic.  Tiisc.  1,  c.  45. — Strab.  2  and  11. 
Hyrcanum  mare.  vid.  Caspium  mare. 
HyrIa,  [a  town  built  by  the  Cretans,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Japyges  Messapii.  It 
was  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  be¬ 
tween  Tarentum  and  Brundusium.  Strabo 
calls  it  Ouria,  and  the  Latins  LTria.  It  is 
now  Dria.\ 

HyrIeus  and  Hyreus,  a  peasant,  or,  as 
some  say,  a  prince  of  Tanagra,  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Alcyone,  who  kindly  entertained 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury,  when  tra¬ 
iling  over  Boeotia.  Being  childless,  he  asked 
of  the  gods  to  give  him  a  son' without  his  mar¬ 
rying,  as  lie  promised  his  wife,  who  was  late¬ 
ly  dead,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  that 
he  never  would  marry  again.  The  gods,  to 


Venus,  whose  altars  had  been  universally  reward  the  hospitality  of  Hyreus,  made  water 
•lighted,  punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and  Jin  the  hide  of  a  bull,  which  had  been  sacrificed 
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the  day  before  to  their  divinity,  and  they  or¬ 
dered  him  to  wrap  it  up  and  bury  it  in  the 
ground  for  nine  months.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  nine  months,  Hyreus  opened  the  earth, 
and  found  a  beautiful  child  in  the  bull’s  hide 
whom  he  called  Orion,  vid.  Orion. 

HyrtAcus,  a  Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  father 
to  Nisus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas 
Firg.  JEn ■  9,  v.  177  and  06.  Hence  the  pa 
tronymic  of  Hyrtacides  is  applied  to  Nisus.  It 
is  also  applied  to  Hippocoon.  Id.  5,  v.  492. 

HysIa,  a  town  of  Baeotia,  built  bv  Nycteus, 

Antiope’s  father. - A  village  of  Argos. — 

A  city  of  Arcadia. 

Hystaspes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family 
of  the  Adnemenides.  His  father’s  name  was 


Arsames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia 
after  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It 
is  said,  by  Ctesias,  that  he  wished  to  be  car* 
ried  to  see  the  royal  monument  which  his  son 
had  built  between  two  mountains.  The  priests 
who  carried  him,  as  reported,  slipped  the 
cord  with  which  he  was  suspended  in  ascend¬ 
ing  the  mountain,  and  hedied  of  the  fall.  Hys¬ 
taspes  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  mysteries  of  the  Indian  Brachmans 
into  Persia,  and  to  his  researches  in  India  the 
sciences  were  greatly  indebted,  particularly  in 
Persia.  Darius  is  called  Hystaspes,  or  son  of 
Hystaspes,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  royal 
successors  of  the  same  name.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
209. 1.  5,  c.  83. — Ctesias  Fragm. 
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Iacchus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus, ab 
from  the  noise  and  shouts  which  the  Baccha¬ 
nals  raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.  Firg. 
FcL  6,  G.  1,  v.  166. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  15.' 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres ;  be¬ 


cause  in  the  celebration  of  theEleusinian  mys¬ 
teries,  the  word  Iacchus  was  frequently  re 
peated.  [They  who  make  the  Grecian  my¬ 
thology  of  Oriental  origin,  discover,  in  the  at 
tributes  of  the  Hindoo  Deity  Iswara,  a  mani¬ 
fest  resemblance  to  those  of  Bacchus.  The 
attendants  of  Iswara  were  termed  Iacchi 
from  whom  he  derived  the  name  of  Iaccheo, 

lord  of  the  Iacchi,  corrupted  by  the  nations  of  ly  versed  jin  the  mysteries 
the  west  into  Iacchus.]  Herodot.  8,  c.  65. — 

Faus.  1,  c.  2. 

Ialysus,  [a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes, 

SB  stadia  from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Its  vicini¬ 
ty  to  the  capital  proved  so  injurious  to  its 
growth  that  it  became  reduced  in  Strabo’s 
time  to  a  mere  village.]  It  was  built  by  laly- 
sus,  of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beau¬ 
tiful  painting  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
took  Rhodes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9. — Plin.  35, 
c.  6. — Cic.  2,  ad  Attic,  ep.  21. — Pint,  in  Dem. 

■ — PElian.  12,  c.  5. 


liberty,  he  afterwards  flourished  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Antoninus.  His  treatise  in  the  Greek 
language,  on  the  loves  of  Simonides  and  Rho- 
dane,  in  16  books,  is  said  to  have  been  lodged 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  and  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671.  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  it  was  preserved  by  Leo  Allatius,  ac¬ 
companied  with  his  own  Latin  version,  in  his 
selections  from  the  MSS.  of  Greek  rhetori¬ 
cians  and  sophists,  Rome,  1641,  in  8vo. - A 

native  of  Chalcis  in  Syria,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Porphyry,  and  was  eminent- 

of  the  Plotinian 
system.  These  he  taught  with  great  success 
and  attracted  to  him  a  large  number  of  hear¬ 
ers.  Hr  commanded  the  reverence  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  by  high  pretensions  to  theological  pow¬ 
ers,  which  he  professed  to  receive  by  inter¬ 
course  with  invisible  beings.  He  wrote  va¬ 
rious  works,  and  among  the  rest  a  life  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  interspersed  with  trifling  and  fabu¬ 
lous  accounts  of  the  actions  of  that  philoso¬ 
pher,  which  some  think  were  intended  to  be 
opposed  to  the  miracles  of  qur  Saviour.  I  he 
rest  of  his  writings  now  extant  are,  “  an  ex- 


Iambe,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira,  wife  of  hortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  “  Three 
3eleus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhila-  Books  on  Mathematical  learning.”  “  A  com- 


Celeus 

rate  Ceres,  when  she  travelled  over  Attica 
in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From 
the  jokes  and  stories  which  she  made  use  of, 
free  and  satirical  verses  have  been  called  Iam¬ 
bics.  [Some  derive  the  name  of  Iambic  verse 
from  malalicere  ;  this, however,  is  ra¬ 

ther  a  derivation  itself  from  ist^Gc.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  it  comes  from  Iambe,  a  young 
female,  who,  having  been  severely  attacked 
in  some  satirical  verses,  put  an  end  to  her  ex¬ 
istence.  Archilochus  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  Iambic  measure.]  A/iollod. 
3,  c.  5. 

IamblIcus,  [an  ancient  philosopher  who 
was  a  native  of  Syria  and  educated  at  Baby  - 
Ion.  Upon  Trajan’s  conquest  of  Assyria  he 
was  reduced  to  slavery  ;  but  recovering  his 
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Nicomachus.”  “  A  treatise 


mentary  upon 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyytians,”&c.  The 
best  edition  of  the  last  named  work  is  that  of 
Gale,  Oxon.  1678,  fol.  and  of  the  life  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  that  of  Kuster,  Amstel.  1707,  4to  1am- 
blichus  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  em¬ 
peror  Julian,  who  ranked  him  equal  with  Pla¬ 
to.  TL  he  style  of  lamblicus  is  inaccurate  and 
inelegant,  and  he  borrows  largely  from  others, 
especially  Porphyry.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died,  A.  D.  333.] 

IamIdjE,  certain  prophets  among  theGreeks 
descended  from  Iamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Pans. 
6,  c. 2. 

JanicBluiu  and  JanicularIus  mons. 


3A 

one  of  the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the 
city  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  made  a  kind  of 
citadel,  to  protect  the  place  against  an  inva¬ 
sion.  This  hill,  (vid.  Janus,)  which  was  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Tiber,  was  joined  to 
the  city  by  the  bridge  Sublcius,  the  first  ever 
built  across  that  river,  and  perhaps  in  Italy. 
It  was  less  inhabited  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  city,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of  the 
air,  though  from  its  top,  the  eye  could  have  a 
commanding  view  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  burial  of  king  Numa  and  the  poet 
Italicus.  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  pitched 
his  camp  on  mount  Janiculum,  and  the  sena¬ 
tors  took  refuge  there  in  the  civil  wars,  to 
avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  [From  its 
sparkling  sands  it  got  the  ha  ne  of  Mons  Au¬ 
reus,  corrupted  into  Montorius.]  Liv.  1,  c. 
33,  &c —Dio.  47. —  Ovid.  1,  Fast.  v.  246. 
—  Virg.  8,  v.  35 1. — Mart.  4,  ep.  64, 1.  7,  ep 
16. 

Janus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned 
in  Italy.  He  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and 
son  of  Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came 
to  Italy,  where  he  planted  a  colony  and  built 
la  small  town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he 
called  Janiculum.  Some  authors  make  him 
son  of  Coelus  and  Hecate  ;  and  others  make 
him  a  native  of  Athens.  During  his  reign, 
Saturn,  driven  from  heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter, 
came  to  Italy,  where  Janus  received  him  w.th 
much  hospitality,  and  made  him  hiscolleague 
on  the  throne.  Janus  is  represented  with  two 
faces,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
past  and  the  future  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
!hecause  he  was  taken  for  the  sun  who  opens 
the  day  at  his  rising,  and  shuts  it  at  his  set¬ 
ting.  [Some  say  that  he  was  thus  exhibited 
'because,  upon  his  sharing  the  kingdom  with 
Saturn,  he  caused  medals  to  be  struck,  hav¬ 
ing  on  one  side  a  head  with  two  faces,  to  de¬ 
note  that  his  power  was  divided  between  Sa¬ 
turn  and  himself,  and  that  his  dominions  were 
to  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of  both.  Plu¬ 
tarch  states  as  a  reason  for  his  being  thus  re- 
-presented,  that  it  was  thereby  intimated  that 
-this  prince  and  his  people  had  passed  from  a 
•wild  and  rustic  to  a  civilized  life.]  Some  sta¬ 
tues  represent  Janus  with  four  heads.  He 
sometimes  appeared  with  a  beard,  and  some¬ 
times  without.  In  religious  ceremonies,  his 
name  was  always  invoked  the  first,  because 
1  he  presides  over  all  gates  and  avenues,  and  it 
is  tluough  him  only  that  prayers  can  reach 
the  immortal  gods.  From  that  circumstance 
■  he  often  appears  with  a  key  in  his  right  hand, 

•  and  a  rod  in  his  left.  Sometimes  he  holds  the 
number  jOO  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  65, 
to  show  that  he  presides  over  the  year,  of 
which  the  first  month  bears  his  name.  Some 
Slip  pose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  world,  or 
.  Ccelus;  and  from  that  circumstance,  they 
call  him  Eanus,  ab  eundo ,  because  of  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  heavens.  He  was  called  by 
different  names,  such  as  Consivius  a  consoren- 
do,  because  he  presided  over  generation  ; 
Quirinus  or  Martialis ,  because  he  presided 
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over  war.  He  is  also  called  Fatulcius  <S 
Clausius,  because  the  gates  of  his  temples 
were  opened  during  the  time  of  war,  and  shut 
in  time  of  peace.  He  was  chiefly  worshipped 
among  the  Romans,  where  he  had  many  tem¬ 
ples,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bifrons,  others  to 
Janus  Quadrifrons.  The  temples  of  Quadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The 
four  doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  lour  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in 
each  of  the  sides  the  three  months  in  each 
season,  and  all  together,  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  Janus  was  generally  represented  in 
statues  as  a  young  man.  After  death  Janus 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  for  his  populari¬ 
ty,  and  the  civilization  which  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
His  temple,  which  was  always  open  in  times 
of  war,  was  shut  only  three  times  during 
above  700  years,  under  Numa,  234  B.  C.  and 
under  Augustus;  and  during  that  long  period 
of  time,  the  Romans,  were  continually  employ¬ 
ed  in  war.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  65,  &c. —  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  607. —  Varro  de  L.  L.  1. — Macrob. 
Sat,  1 . - A  street  at  Rome,  near  the  tem¬ 

ple  of  Janus.  It  was  generally  frequented 
by  usurers  and  money-brokers,  and  book¬ 
sellers  also  kept  their  shops  there.  Horat.  I. 
ep.  1. 

JapEtus,  a  son  of  Codus  or  Titan,  by  Ter¬ 
ra,  who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Mencetius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  The  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  mankind, 
and  therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were 
frequently  called  Japeti.  His  sons  received 
the  patronymic  of  lafietionides.  [He  is  the 
same  with  Japheth,  the  son  of  Noah.]  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  631. — Hesiod.  Theog.  136  and  508. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  1. 

Iapydes,  [a  people  of  Dalmatia,  who 
dwelt  contiguous  to  Istria,  under  the  range  of 
mount  Albius,  and  whose  country  answers  to  a 
province  of  Croatia,  called  Murlakia.\  Liv. 
43,  c.  5. —  Tibull.  4,  v.  109.— G'c.  Bulb.  14. 

Iapygia,  [a  division  of  Italy,  forming  what 
is  called  the  heel.  It  was  called  also  Messa- 
pia,  and  contained  two  nations,  the  Calabri,  on 
the  north-east,  and  the  Salentini  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  The  country  was  called  after 
Iapyx.]  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — Strab.  6. 

[1  apygIum,  vel  Salentinum  Promontorium, 
i>vW  Cape  de  Leuca,  at  the  southern  extremi¬ 
ty  of  Iapygia.] 

Iapyx,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered  a 
part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  Iapygia.  Ovid. 

Met.  14,  v.  458 - A  wind  which  blows  from 

Apulia,  and  is  favourable  to  such  as  sailed 
from  Italy  towards  Greece.  It  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Caurusof  the  Greeks.  Ho¬ 
rat.  1,  od.  3,  v.  4, 1.  3,  od.  7,  v.  0. 

Iarbas,  a  son  of  Jupitef  and  Garamantis 
king  of  Gaetulia,  from  whom  Dido  bought  land 
to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
arrival  of /Eneas  prevented  his  success,  and 
the  queen,  rather  than  marry  Iarbas,  des- 
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iroyed  herself.  vid.  Dido.  Virg.  JEn ■  4, 

36,  &c. — Justin.  18,  c.  6 — Ovid.  Fast.  3, 
v.  552. 

Iarchas  and  Jarchas,  a  celebrated  In¬ 
dian  philosopher.  His  seven  ringsare  famous 
for  their  power  of  restoring  old  men  to  the 
bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  Philostr.  in  Afioll. 

Iasides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinurus 
as  descended  from  a  person  of  the  name  of 

Jasius.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  843. - Also  of  Ja- 

sus.  Id.  12,  v.  392. 

IasIon  and  Iasius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  who  reigned 
over  part  of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  agriculture.  He  married  the 
goddess  Cybele,  or  Ceres,  and  all  the  gods 
•were  present  at  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 
He  had  by  Ceres  two  sons,  Philomelus  and 
Plutus,  to  whom  some  have  added  a  third, 
Corybas,  who  Introduced  the  worship  and 
mysteries  of  his  mother  in  Phrygia.  He  had 
also  a  daughter,  whom  he  exposed  as  soon 
as  born,  saying  that  he  would  raise  only  male 
children.  The  child, who  was  suckled  by  a 
she-bear  and  preserved,  rendered  herself  fa¬ 
mous  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Atalanta. 
Jasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  ranked  among  the  gods  after  death, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia-  Hesiod.  Theog 
970. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  168. — Hijgin.  Poet.  2' 
c.  4.  , 

IXsis,  a  name  given  to  Atalanta,  daughter 
of  Iasius. 

Jason,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimede, 
daughter  of  Pbylacus,  by  iEson  the  son  of 
Cretheus,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
neus.  Tyro,  before  her  connection  with  Cre- 
tbeus  the  son  of  iEolus,  had  two  sons,  Pe- 
lias  and  Neleus  by  Neptune.  TEson  was 
king  of  lolchos,  and  at  his  death  the  throne 
was  usurped  by  Pelias,  and  .fEson,  the  lawful 
successor,  w  as  dri  v  en  to  retire  m  en  t,  and  obscu  - 
rity.  The  education  of  young  Jason  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron, and 
he  was  removed  from  the  presence  of  the 
usurper,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  one  of  the  descendants  of  TEolus  would 
dethrone  him.  After  he  had  made  the  most 
rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  sci  nee, 
Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice  went 
to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to  go 
to  lolchos  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  fTE 
garments  of  a  Magnesian.  In  his  journey  he 
was  stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
Evenus  or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  car¬ 
ried  by  Juno,  who  had  changed  herself  into 
an  old  woman.  In  crossing  the  streams  he 
lost  one  of  his  sandals,  and  at  his  arrival  at 
lolchos,  the  singularity  of  his  dress  and  the 
fairness  of  his  complexion,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  around  him 
in  the  market-place.  Pelias  came  to  see  him 
with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had  been  warned  by 
the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man  who  should 
appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare,  and  the 
other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
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had  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him.  His 
terrors  were  soon  after  augmented.  Jason, 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the 
palace  of  Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The 
boldness  and  popularity  of  Jason  intimidated 
Pelias ;  he  was  unwilling  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  and  yet  he  feared  the  resentment  of 
his  adversary.  As  Jason  was  young  and  am¬ 
bitious  of  glory,  Pelias,  at  once  to  remove 
his  immediate  claims  to  the  crown,  reminded 
him  that  iEetes  king  of  Colchis  had  severely 
treated  and  inhumanly  murdered  their  com¬ 
mon  relation  Phryxus.  He  observed  that 
such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for  punishment, 
and  that  the  undertaking  would  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  much  glory  and  fame.  He  far¬ 
ther  added,  that  his  old  age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  lolchos 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  a  proposal  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  promise  such  military  fame.  His  in¬ 
tended  expedition  was  made  known  in  every 
part  of  Greece,  and  the  youngest  and  bravest 
of  the  Greeks  assembled  to  accompany  him,  ! 
and  share  his  toils  and  glory.  They  embarked  \ 
on  board  a  ship  called  Argo,  and  after  a 
series  of  adventures,  they  arrived  at  Colchis,  j 
(yid.  Argonaut®.)  iEetes  promised  to  re¬ 
store  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and  of  the  voyage  I 
of  the  Argonauts,  provided  they  submitted  to 
his  conditions.  Jason  was  to  tame  bulls  who 
breathed  flames,  and  who  had  feet  and  horns 
of  brass,  and  to  plough  with  them  a  field 
sacred  to  Mars.  After  this  he  was  to  sow 
in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a  serpent  from 
which  armed  men  wou'd  rise,  whose  fury 
would  be  converted  against  him  who  ploughed 
the  field.  He  was  also  to  kill  a  monstrous  ; 
dragon  who  watched  night  and  day  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  on  which  the  golden  fleece 
was  suspended.  All  were  concerned  for  the 
fate  of  the  Argonauts ;  but  Juno,  who  watched 
with  an  anxious  eye  over  the  safety  of  Jason, 
extricated  them  from  all  these  difficulties. 
Medea,  the  king’s  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
Jason,  and  as  her  knowledge  of  herbs,  en¬ 
chantments,  and  incantation  was  uncommon, 
she  pledged  herself  to  deliver  her  lover  from 
all  his  dangers  if  he  promised  her  eternal  fide¬ 
lity.  Jason,  not  insensible  to  her  charms  and 
to  her  promise,  vowed  eternal  fidelity  in 
the  temple  of  Hecate,  and  received  from  Me¬ 
dea  whatever  instruments  and  herbs  could, 
protect  him  against  the  approaching  dangers, 
lie  appeared  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  tamed 
the  furv  of  the  oxen,  ploughed  the  plain,  and  - 
sowed  the  dragon’s  teeth.  Immediately  an 
army  of  men  sprang  from  the  field,  and  ran 
towards  Jason.  He  threw  a  stone  among 
them,  and  they  fell  one  upon  the  other  till  all 
were  totally  destroyed-  The  vigilance  of  the 
dragon  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  power  of 
herbs,  and  Jason  took  from  the  tree  the  cele¬ 
brated  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  sole  oh- 
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ject  of  his  voyage.  These  actions  were  all 
performed  in  the  presence  of  /Eetesanu  h's 
people,  who  were  all  equally  astonished  at  the 
boldness  and  success  of  Jason.  After  this  cele¬ 
brated  conquest,  Jason  immediately  set  sail  for 
Europe  with  Media,  who  had  been  so  instru 
mental  in  his  preservation.  Upon  this  iEetes, 
^desirous  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  his  daughter 
Medea,  sent  his  son  Absyrtus  to  pursue  the  fu¬ 
gitives.  Medea  killed  her  brother,  and  strewed 
iris  limbs  in  her  father’s  way,  that  she  might 
more  easily  escape,  while  he  was  employed 
n  collecting  the  mangled  body  of  his  son. 
(vid.  Absyrtus.)  The  return  of  the  Argo- 
lauts  in  Thessaly  was  celebrated  with  uni¬ 
versal  festivity ;  but  /Eson,  Jason’s  father,  was 
in  able  to  attend  on  account  of  the  infirmities 
pf  old  age.  This  obstruction  was  removed, 
md  Medea,  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
restored  /Eson  to  the  vigour  and  sprightliness 
pf  youth,  (vid.  /Eson.)  Pelias,  the  usurper 
>f  the  crown  of  Iolchos,  wished  also  to  see 
himself  restored  to  the  flower  of  youth,  and 
,iis  daughters,  persuaded  by  Medea,  who 
wished  to  avenge  her  husband’s  wrongs,  cut 
ris  body  to  pieces,  and  placed  his  limbs  in  a 
caldron  of  boiling  water.  Their  credulity  was 
leverely  punished.  Medea  suffered  the  flesh 
o  be  consumed  to  the  bones,  and  Pelias  was 
lever  restored  to  life.  This  inhuman  action 
Irew  the  resentment  of  the  populace  upon 
Medea,  and  she  fled  to  Corinth  with  her  hus¬ 
band  Jason,  where  they  lived  in  perfect  union 
,ind  love  during  ten  successive  years.  Jason’s 
partiality  for  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
>f  the  country,  afterwards  disturbed  their 
patrimonial  happiness,  and  Medea  was  di¬ 
vorced  that  Jason  might  more  freely  indulge 
tis  amorous  propensities.  This  infidelity  was 
ieverely  revenged  by  Medea,  (vid.  Glauce 
who  destroyed  her  children  in  the  presence 
if  their  father,  (vid.  Medea.)  After  his  se¬ 
paration  from  Medea,  Jason  lived  an  unset 
led  and  melancholy  life.  As  he  was  one 
lay  reposing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  ship 
vhich  had  carried  him  to  Colchis,  a  beam  fell 
ipon  his  head,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death. 
This  tragical  event  had  been  predicted  to  him 
lefore  by  Medea,  according  to  the  relation  of 
ome  authors.  Some  say  that  he  afterwards 
•eturned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seized  the 
ringdom,  and  reigned  in  greatsecurity.  Eurih. 
n  Med.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  2,  3,  8tc .—Diod. 

t. — Fans.  2  and  3 .—Afiollod.  1,  c.  9 _ Cic.  de 

Vat.  3 .—  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  9 .—Strab.  7.— 
dfioU. — Place.— Hy gin.  .5,  8tc — Pindar.  3, 
Vem — Justin.  42,  c.  2,  &c — Senec-  in  Med. 
-Tzetz.  ad  Lyco/ihr.  175,  8cc .—Athen.  13. 

- -A  native  of  Argos,  who  wrote  an  history 

if  Greece  in  four  books,  which  ended  at  the 
leath  of  Alexander.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
\drian. 

Jasonim,  a  patronymic  of  Thoas  and 
Euneus,  sons  of  Jason  and  Hipsipyle. 

Iasus,  [a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  on  a 
.mail  island  very  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  and 
jiving  to  the  adjacent  bay,  the  name  of  Sinus 
lassius.  It  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  city, 
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and  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  fisheries  along  the  adjacent  coasts.  It  is 
now  in  ruins,  though  many  vestiges  remain 
of  it.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Askem- 
Calesi.  Plin.  5,  c.  28 — Liv.  32,  c.  33, 1.  37, 
c.  17. 

Iaxartes,  [a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in 
the  chain  of  Mons  Imaus,  and  flowing  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral ,  after  a  course  of  1682  Eng¬ 
lish  miles.  It  is  now  the  Syr  Daria.  The 
Greeks  confounded  this  river  with  the  Tana- 
is  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  partly  out  of 
flattery  to  that  monarch,  and  partly  from  an 
ignorance  of  its  true  course.  Even  Ptolemy, 
in  a  later  age,  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian. 
He  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral.  Herodotus  is  thought  to 
allude  to  this  sea  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Araxes,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  branch, 
losing  itself  amid  bogs  and  marshes.]  Curt. 
6  and  7. — Plin.  6,  c.  16. — Arrian.  4,  c.  15. 

Iaziges,  [a  people  of  Scythia.  Of  these, 
there  were  the  Iazyges  Mteotte,  who  occupi¬ 
ed  the  northern  coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  ; 
the  Iazyges  Metanastx,  who  inhabited  the  an¬ 
gular  territory  formed  by  the  Tibiscus,  the 
Danube,  and  Dacia.  They  lived  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Dacia,  and  are  called  by  Pliny,  Sar- 
mates.  The  Iazyges  Basilii,  or  royal,  were 
a  people  of  Sarmatia,  joined  by  Strabo,  to  the 
Iazyges  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between 
the  Tyras  and  the  Borysthenes.  Ptolemy 
speaks  only  of  the  Metanastae,  who  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  considerable  of  the  three.  The 
territory  of  this  latter  people,  was,  towards 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  occupied  by  the 
Vandals,  and  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Goths.  About  the  year  350 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Huns.  It  has 
since  formed  a  part  of  Hungary ,  and  of  the 
Bannat  of  Temeswar..']  Tacit.  A.  1 2,  c.  29. 
—  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  191. — Pont.  4,  el.  7,  v.  9, 

Iberia,  [a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Colchis,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Cau¬ 
casus,  on  the  east  by  Albania,  and  on  the 
south  by  Armenia.  It  answers  now  to  Jrnerili 
and  Georgia.  The  name  of  Imeriti  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  derivation  from  the  ancient  one ;  Geor¬ 
gia  is  called  by  the  Russians  Grusia,  and  by 
the  Persians  Gurgistan.  According  to  some 
modern  authors,  who  derive  the  name  from 
the  r^ver  Kur,  the  country  ought  rattier  to  be 
called  Korgia,  or  Kurgia.]  Pompey  invaded 
it,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  by  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  woods  where  they  had  fled 

for  safety.  Plut.  in  Luc.  Anton.  &c _ 

Dio.  36. — Fior.  3. — Place.  5,  v.  166. — Afi- 

fiian.  Parth - An  ancient  name  of  Spain. 

vid.  Hispania.  Lucan-  6,  v.  258. — Horat. 
od.  14,  v.50. 

[IbEp.i,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  situate 
along  the  Iberus,  and  whd,  mingling  with 
Celtic  tribes,  took  the  name  of  Celtiberi. 
They  are  thought  to  have  come  originally 
from  Iberia,  in  Asia.] 

Iberus,  [one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Spain 
It  rises  among  the  Cantabri,  near  the  town 
343 
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of  Juliobriga,  and  flows  with  a  south-eastern 
course  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The 
chain  of  Mons  Idubeda,  along  which  it  runs 
for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  prevents  it 
from  taking  a  western  course  along  with  the 
other  rivers  of  Spain.  It  is  now  the  Ebro , 
and  is  in  general  very  rapid  and  unfit  for  navi¬ 
gation,  being  full  of  rocks  and  shoals.  This 
river  was  made  the  boundary  between  the 
Carthaginian  and  Roman  possessions  in  this 
country  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war.] 
Lucan.  4,  v.  335. — Plin.  3,  c.  3. — Herat.  4, 

od.  14,  v.  50. - A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia, 

flowing  from  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus, 
[probably  the  modern  Iora  ]  Strab.  3. 

Ibis,  a  pnem  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  in 
which  he  bitterly  satirizes  the  ingratitude  of 
his  pupil  the  poet  Apollonius.  Ovid  has  also 
written  a  poem  which  bears  the  same  name, 
and  which  in  the  same  satirical  language, 
seems,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  in¬ 
veigh  bitterly  against  Hyginus,  the  supposed 
hero  of  the  composition.  Suidas. 

Ibycus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhegium  about  540 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  he 
implored  the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which 
at  that  moment  flew  over  his  head.  Some 
time  after  as  the  murderers  were  in  the  mar¬ 
ket- place,  one  of  them  observed  some  cranes 
in  the  air,  and  said  to  his  companions,  I Cuncu 
6x.i final  there  arc  the  birds  that  are  aven¬ 

gers  of  the  death  of  Ibycus.  These  words, 
and  the  recent  murder  of  Ibycus,  raised  suspi¬ 
cions  in  the  people :  the  assassins  were  seized 
and  tortured,  and  they  confessed  their  guilt. 
Cic-  Tusc.  4,  c,  43. — JElian.  V  H 


hung  herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into 
a  constellation  called  Virgo.  Icarius  was 
changed  into  the  star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Moe- 
ra  into  the  star  Canis.  Hygin.  fab.  130. — 

Afiollod.  3,  c.  14 - A  son  of  CEbalus  of  La- 

cedfemon.  He  gave  his  daughter  Penelope  in 
marriage  to  Ulysses  king  of  Ithaca,  but  he 
was  so  tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  he 
wished  her  husband  to  settle  at  Lacedaemon. 
Ulysses  refused,  and  when  he  saw  the  ear¬ 
nest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told  Penelope,  as 
they  were  going  to  embark,  that  she  might 
choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to  Ithaca, 
or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope  blush¬ 
ed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
head  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  per¬ 
mitted  his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  im¬ 
mediately  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of 
modesty,  on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had 
covered  her  blushes  with  her  veil.  Planner. 
Od.  16,  v  435. 

IcArus,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who,  with  his 
father,  fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape 
the  resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being 
too  high  proved  fatal  to  him,  the  sun  melted 
the  wax  which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he 
fell  into  that  part  of  the  /Egean  sea  which 
was  called  after  his  name.  ( vid .  Daedalus.) 

Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  178,  &.c. - A  mountain  of 

Attica. 

IcElos,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals, 
whence  the  name  («« eacc  similis.)  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  v.  640. 

IcEni,  a  people  of  Britain,  [north  of  the 
Trinobantes.  Thev  inhabited  what  answers 


Thejnowto  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  JVorfolfc,  Cam- 
husband  of  Chloris,  whom  Horace  ridicules,  bridge,  and  Huntingdon.  This  nation  is  call- 


3,  od.  15. 


ed  by  several  different  names,  as  Simeni  by 


IcarIa,  a  small  island  in  the  /Egean  Sea,  Ptolemy,  Cenimagni  by  Csesar,  See.  They  at 
between  Chios,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  where  first  submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but  af- 
the  body  of  Icarus  was  thrown  by  the  waves, 'terwards  revolted  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  buried  by  Hercules.  [This  island  was1  and  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Osto- 


deserted  in  Strabo’s  time,  as  it  is  said  to  be  rius  Scapula,  the  second  Roman  Governor 
at  the  present  day.  Its  modern  name  is  JVz- 1 of  Britain,  A.  D.  50,  and  reduced  to  a  state  ' 
caria .]  Ptol.5,  c.  2. — Melar  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  of  subjection.  They  again  revolted  under1 
10  and  14.  the  command  of  the  famous  Bcadicea,  but 

IcAris  and  IcariOtis,  a  name  given  to  were  entirely  defeated  with  great  slaughter 


Penelope  as  daughter  ot  Icarius. 


j by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  A.  D.  and  totally  sub- 


Icarium  mare,  a  part  of  the  /Egean  sea  jugated.  Their  capital  was  Venta  Icenorum, 
near  the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros.  now  Caister,  about  three  miles  from  JVor- 
The  ancient  mythologists  deduce  the  name  wic/i.]  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c  31. — C<£8.  G.  5, 
from  Icarus  who  fell  into  it  and  was  drowned,  c.  2  f 


Bochart,  however,  says  that  this  part  of  the!  Ichxa;,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [placed  by 


/Egean  was  so  called  from  the  isle  Icaria  or'  Pliny  on  the  coast  near  the  Axius,]  whence 


Icaure,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  signi- 
fiesf  shy.] 

IcArius,  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.l 
He  gave  wine  to  some  peasants  who  drank  it  which  it  received  from  its  likeness  to 

uMi-h  t-l-ip  orpaf-pct  nvirlil-v.  ipnnrant  of  its  in-iman  font,  f/vvnr  vrx/.imjjmA  Pnus. 


Ho- 


Themis  and  Nemisis  are  called  Ichnaea, 

\mer  in  A  foil. 

Ichnosa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia, 

a  hu- 

with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  in-iman  foot.  [i^vos  vestigium •]  Pans. 
toxicating  nature.  They  were  soon  deprived  17. — Pal.  12,  v  358. — Plin.  3,  c  7- 
of  their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentmentj  IchthyorhXgi,  a  people  of  /Ethiopia, 
of  their  friends  and  neighbours  were  imme-  [along  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,]  who 
diately  turned  upon  Icarius,  who  perished  by  received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes. 

.1  _  *  *.  _I  .  A  I .  — .1  n  V  1-.  n  h  pi,  norl  ’  1  l",  1  p  ..  n  1 ^  f  f  1 1  O  n  O  "V,  A 


their  hands.  Alter  death  he  was  honoured  There  was  also  a  nation  of  the  same  name 


with  public  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was 
led  to  discover  the  place  of  his  burial  by 
means  of  his  faithful  dog  Mcera.  Erigone 
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[along  the  coast  of  Gedrosia.  The  skins  ot 
the  largest  fishes  served  them  for  clothing, 
while  the  ribs  contributed  to  the  construction 


I  « 


ID 

of  their  cabins.]-  Diod.  3 .—Strab.  2  and  15 
—Plin.  6,  c.  23, 1.  15,  c.  7. 

L.  Icilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  who 
made  a  law  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  mount 
Aventine  was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to 
build  houses  upon.  Liv.  3,  c.  54. - A  tr' 


ID 


bune  who  made  a  law  A.  U.  C.  261,  that  for¬ 
bad  any  man  to  opposeor  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  he  was  speaking  in  an  assembly.  Liv. 

2,  c.  58. - A  tribune  who  signalized  him- 

jself  by  his  inveterate  enmity  against  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  affairs  after  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  8cc. 

lcius,  [fed.  Itius  Portus.] 

.  Iconium,  [the  capital  city  of  Lycaonia, 
pow  Konieh.  It,  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  13, 51.  Thecity  derivedits  name, 
according  to  the  ancients,  from  a  small  image 
[(ikovuv)  of  Medusa,  erected  here  by  Perseus. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus  asserts,  that  the  name  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  Greek  with  a  diphthong  h,  and  we  do 
jn  fact  find  it  so  written  in  Eustathius  and  in 
he  Byzantine  historians,  as  well  as  on  me¬ 
dals.]  Plin.  5 ,  c.  27. 

Iculisma,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Angou- 
esme,  on  the  Charante. 

Ida,  a  nymph  of  Crete  who  went  into 
■>hrygia,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  moun 
ain  of  that  country.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  177. 
—A  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  proper- 
f  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  T roas,  chiefly  in  the 
■teighbourhood  of  Troy.  [Damm  derives  the 
;atne  from  ifuv,  to  see,  a  derivation  which  has 
.eference  to  the  view  which  this  mountain  af- 
>rds  of  the  circumjacent  country.  “  That 
diich  the  ancient  geographers  called  Ida,” 
bservesMr.  Hobhouse,“  isachain  of  hills  ex- 
mding  north-north-east  from  Baba,  or  Lec- 
jm,  and  divided  into  several  ridges,  two  sum- 
jits  of  which  overlook  the  whole  sloping 
■puntry  towards  Tenedos.”  Gargarus,  which 
;  mentioned  by  Homer,  seems  to  have  been  a 
•jeight  of  Ida,  the  roots  of  which  formed  the 
jromontory  of  Lectum.]  The  abundance  of 
■s  waters  became  the  source  of  many  rivers, 
id  particularly  of  the  Simois,  Scamander, 
^sepus,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  on  mount  Ida 
Jat  the  shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize 
j  beauty  to  the  goddess  Venus.  It  was  co- 
;red  with  green  woods,  and  the  elevation  of 
5  top  opened  a  fine  extensive  view  of  the 
.ellespont  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from 
hich  reason  the  poets  say  that  it  was  fre 
tented  by  the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war. 
'.rab.  13. — Mela,  1,  c.  .18. — Homer.  11.  14,  v. 

13. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  5,  &c .—Ovid.  Past.  4,  v 

1 — Horat.  3,  od.  11 - A  mountain  of 

rete,  the  highest  in  the  island,  where  it  is 
ported  that  Jupiter  was  educated  by  the 
orybantes,  who,  on  that  account,  were  call 
1  Idaei.  Strab.  10. 

Idala,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she 
as  worshipped  on  mount  Ida.  Lucret.  2, 

611. 

IdAlis,  the  country  round  mount  Ida. 
n  3,  v,  204. 

2  X 


[Idalium,]  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  Idalium,  a  town  with  a  grove 
sacred  to  Venus,  who  was  called  Idalaea..  [In 
this  grove,  according  to  some,  Adoniswas 
killed.  Idalium  appears  to  have  been  situate 
to  the  north-west  of  the  promontory  Peda- 
lium.  “We  think,”  says  D’Anville,  “that 
we  discover  Idalium,  as  well  by  the  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  its  situation,  as  by  the  analogous  name 
of  Da/in.”]  Virg.  ,En.  1,  v.  68 5.—Catu!l. 
37  and  62. — Propert.  2,  el.  13. 

Idas,  a  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arane,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  military  glory.  lie  was 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus  king  of  iEtolia.  Mar¬ 
pessa  was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife’s  ravisher  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  (fed. 
Marpessa.)  According  to  Apollodorus,  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynceus  associated  with  Pol¬ 
lux  and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  flocks ; 
but  when  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  plunder,  they  refused  to  divide  it  into 
equal  shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Le- 
da :  Lynceus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idas, 
to  revenge  his  brother’s  death,  immediately 
killed  Castor,  and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the 
hand  of  Pollux.  According  to  Ovid  and  Pau- 
sanias,  the  quarrel  between  the  sons  of  Leda  ■ 
and  those  of  Aphareus,  arose  from  a  more 
tender  cause:  Idas  and  Lynceus,  as  they  say, 
were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with 
Phoebe  and  Hilaira  the  two  daughters  of  Leu¬ 
cippus  ;  but  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  had  been 
invited  to  partake  the  common  festivity,  of¬ 
fered  violence  to  the  brides,  and  carried  them 
away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  fell  in  the  attempt 
to  recover  their  wives.  Homer.  II.  9. — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  14, 100,  See.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  700. 
— Apollod.  1  and  3. — Pans.  4,  c.  2,  and  1. 5, 
c.  18. 

Idex,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  now  Idice,  near 
Bononia. 

Idistavisus,  a  plain  where  Germanicus 
defeated  Arminius.  [The  name  appears  to 
have  some  affinity  to  the  German  word  wiese, 
signifying  a  meadow.  Mannert  supposes  the 
field  ot  battle  to  have  been  on  the  east  of  the 
Weser ,  south  of  the  city  of  Minden.  Man¬ 
nert.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  3,  p.  85.] — Tacit. \A.  2, 
c.  16. 

Idmon,  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild 
boar  in  Bithynia,  where  his  body  received  a 
magnificent  funeral.  He  had  predicted  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death,  yJpollod.  1,  c. 

9. —  Orpheus. 

IdomEneus,  succeeded  his  father  Deuca 
lion  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  'Projan  war,  with  a  fleet  of 
90  ships.  During  this  celebrated  war,  he 
rendered  himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and 
slaughtered  many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  rer 
turn  he  made  a  vow  to  Neptune,  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  tempest,  that  if  he  escaped  from  the  fury 
of  the  seas  and  storms  he  would  offer  to  thr 
god  whatever  living  creature  first  presented 
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ID 

itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  This 
was  no  other  than  his  son,  who  came  to  con¬ 
gratulate  his  father  upon  his  safe  return.  Ido- 
meneus  performed  his  promise  to  the  god,  and 
the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of  his  sacrifice 
rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated  in 
quest  of  a  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which 
he  called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  new  kingdom  flourish,  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  hdppy.  According  to  the  Greek  scho¬ 
liast  of  Lycophron,  v.  1217,  Idomeneus,  during 
his  absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the 
management  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to 
whom  he  promised  his  daughter  Clisithere  in 
marriage  at  his  return.  Leucos  at  first  go¬ 
verned  with  moderation ;  but  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  Naupilus,  king  of  Euboea,  to  put  to 
death  Meda,  the  wife  of  his  master,  with  her 
daughter  Clisithere,  and  to  seize  the  king¬ 
dom.  After  these  violent  measures,  he 
strengthened  himself  on  the  throne  of  Crete ; 
and  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  expel  the  usurper.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
v.  358. — Hygin.  92. — Homer.  II.  11,  8tc.  Od. 
19. —  Paus.  5,  c.  25. —  7irg.  JEn.  3,  v.  122. 
- — -A  Greek  historian  of  Lampascus,  in  the 
age  of  Epicurus.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Sa- 
mothrace,  the  life  of  Socrates,  &c. 

Id5thea,  a  daughter  of  Proetus,  king  of 
Argos.  She  was  restored  to  her  senses  with 
her  sisters,  by  Melampus.  ( vid .  Proetides.) 
Homer.  Od.  1 1. 

IdubEda,  [a  range  of  mountains  in  Spain, 
commencing  among  the  Cantabri,  and  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  in  a  south-eastern  direction  through 
Spain,  until  it  terminates  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  coast,  near  Saguntum,  which  lay  at  its 
foot.  Such,  at  least,  is  its  extent  according 
to  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  however,  gives  merely 
a  pai't  of  it,  from  Caesar  Augusta  or  Saragos¬ 
sa  to  Saguntum.]  Strab.  3. 

IdUme  and  IdcmEa,  [a  country  of  Asia, 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  or 
rather  comprehending  parts  of  each,  having 
Egypt  on  the  west  and  Arabia  Petrea  on  the 
south  and  east.  Its  extent  varied  at  different 
periods  of  time.  Esau  or  Edom,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  name,  and  his  descendants  set¬ 
tled  along  the  mountains  of  Sein  on  the  east 
and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  whence  they 
spread  themselves  by  degrees  through  the 
western  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  quite  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  time  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  even  of  the  Jewish  kings,  they 
were  hemmed  in  by  the  Dead  Sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  Sinus  JElanitis  on  the  other;  but 
during  the  Jewish  captivity  they  advanced 
farther  north  into  Judea,  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  Hebron  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
till  at  length,  going  over  to  the  religion  of  the 
jews,  they  became  incorporated  with  them 
as  one  nation.  Srabo  divides  it  into  Eastern 
and  Southern  Idumea,  with  reference  to  its 
situation  from  Palestine.  The  capital  of  the 
ihrmprr  Bozra.  or  Bossra,  and  of  the  lat- 
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ter,  Petra,  or  Jactael.  Idumaea  was  famed 
for  its  palm-trees.  In  general,  however,  the 
country  was  hot,  dry,  mountainous,  and  in 
some  parts  barren.  It  is  now  inhabited  by 
some  tribes  of  wild  Arabs.]  Lucan.  3,  v. 
216. — Si/.  5,  v.  600. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  12. 

JenIsus,  [a  town  of  Arabia,  near  thePalus 
Sirbonis-  It  is  recognized  in  the  Khan  Iones 
of  Thevenot  and  others.J  Herodot.  3,  c.  5. 

JerIcho,  [a  city  of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  about  seven  leagues  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Jerusalem,  and  two  from  the  river 
Jordan.  Moses  calls  it  the  city  of  palm-trees, 
(Deut.  xxiv.  3.)  from  the  palms  which  grew 
in  the  adjacent  plain  Jericho  was  the  first 
city  of  Canaan  taken  by  Joshua,  who  destroy¬ 
ed  it.  A  new  city  was  afterwards  built  by 
Hiel  of  Bethel,  but  it  would  seem  that  before 
the  time  of  Hiel,  there  was  another  Jericho 
built  near  the  site  of  the  old.]  Plin.  5,  c.  14. 
— Strab. 

Ierne,  a  name  of  Ireland,  [vid.  Hibernia.] 
Strab.  1. 

Jf.romus  and  Jeronymus,  a  Greek  of 
Cardia,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Alexander, 

- A  native  of  Rhodes,  disciple  of  Aristotle, 

of  whose  compositions  some  few  historical! 
fragments  remain.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judea,  vid. 
Hierosolyma. 

[IgilgIlis,  a  town  of  Mauritania  Csesar-] 
iensis,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampsa-i 
gas,  and  north  of  Cirta.  It  is  now  Jijel.']  \ 

Igilium,  [now  Giglio ,  an  island  of  Italy,] 
near  the  coast  of  Etruria,  off  the  promontory 
of  Argentarius.  The  thick  woods  of  this] 
island  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  great 
number  of  Romans,  who- fled  from  the  sacld 
of  Rome  by  Attila.]  Mela ,  2,  c.  7. — Ccssl 
B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 

Ignatius,  [one  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
and  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  o: 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Euodius  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  having 
been  ordained,  says  the  former,  in  the  yeat 
69,  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome] 
or  as  others  say,  by  Peter  himself;  and  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  apostles.  Indeed  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  says  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
them,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  theil 
doctrine.]  He  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  atm 
phitheatre  at  Rome,  by  lions,  during  a  perse¬ 
cution,  A  D.  107,  [in  the  reign  of  Trajan  } 
His  writings  were  letters  to  the  Ephesians] 
Romans,  See.  and  he  supported  the  divinity  o. 
Christ,  and  the  propriety  of  the  episcopal  or] 
der.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  oj 
Oxon,  in  8vo.  1708.  i 

Iguvium,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  viij 
Flaminia,  now  Gavio.  Cic,  ad  At.  7,  ep.  13 
—Sil.  8,  v.  460.  _  | 

Ilba,  more  properly  Ilva,  an  island  of  thi 
Tyrrhene  sea,  two  miles  from  the  continent; 
[between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Coy 
sica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria:  now  Elba ,  I 


IL 

was  famed  for  its  ores  of  i  ron.]  Virg.  An. 
10,  v.  173. 

lLERCAONES,apeopleof  Spain,  [east  of  the 
Edetani,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iberus,  near  its 
mouth.]  Liv.  22,  c.  21. 

Ilekda,  [the  capital  city  of  the  Ilergetes 
‘in  Spain,  situate  on  the  Sicoris,  or  Segre,  a 
:  tributary  of  the  Iberus.  The  situation  of  this 
place  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  exposed 
‘it  incessantly  to  the  horrors  of  war,  from  the 
[time  that  the  Romans  began  to  penetrate  into 
‘Spain.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  resistance 
■it  made  against  Caesar,  under  the  lieutenants 
'of  Poinpey,  Afranius.  and  Patreius,  who  were, 
‘however,  finally  defeated.  In  the  reign  of 
Gallienus  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
'(the  barbarians  who,  migrating  from  Ger¬ 
many,  ravaged  the  western  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  now  Lerida  in  Catalonia.)  Liv. 
*21,  c.  23, 1.  22,  c-  2J. — Lucan.  4,  v.  13. 
r  Ilergetes.  vid.  Ilerda. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Numitor, 
king  of  Alba,  consecrated  by  her  uncle  Amu- 
(lius  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required 
perpetual  chastity,  that  she  might  not  become 
a  mother  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown.  He 
1  was,  however,  disappointed;  violence  was  of- 
„fered  to  Ilia,  and  she  brought  forth  Romulus 
and  Remus,  who  drove  the  usurper  from  his 
throne,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grand¬ 
father  Numitor,  its  lawful  possessor.  Ilia  was 
‘buried  alive  by  Amulius,  for  violating  the  laws 
of  Vesta;  and  because  her  tomb  was  near  the 
Tiber,  some  suppose  that  she  married  the 
god  of  that  ri\er.  Horat.  1,  od.  2. —  Virg. 
'AEn.  1,  v.  277.—  Ovid.  Last.  2,  v.  598. — —A 
[•wife  of  Syila 

IliAci  lud.i,  games  instituted  by  Augus¬ 
tus,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had 
obtained  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra  They 
'are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojani 
ludiAwX  the  Actia  ;  and  Virgil  says  they  were 
Celebrated  by  /Eneas ,  not  only  because  they 
‘were  instituted  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his 
'poem,  but  because  he  wished  to  compliment 
‘Augustus,  by  making  the  founder  of  La  vinium 
Solemnize  games  on  the  very  spot  which  was 
'‘many  centuries  after  to  be  immortalized  by 
'the  trophies  of  his  patron.  During  these 
‘games  were  exhibited  horse-races  and  gyrn- 
'nastic  exercises.  Virg.  Ain.  3,  v.  280. 

IliAdes,  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as 

‘son  of  Ilia.  Ovid. - -A  name  given  to  the 

[Trojan  women.  Virg.  An.  1,  v.  484. 

IlTas,  a  celebrated  poem  composed  by 
[Homer,  upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates 
cthe  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities 
which  befel  the  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of 
that  hero  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle.  It 
finishes  with  the  burial  of  Hector,  whom 
Achilles  had  [slan,  to  avenge]  his  friend 
Patroclus.  It  is  divided  into  24  books.  [Mo¬ 
dern  critics  differ  very  much  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  proper  termination  of  the  Iliad. 
Wolf  and  Heyne,  with  others,  think  that  there 
is  an  excess  of  two  books,  and  that  the  death 
of  Hector  is  the  true  end  of  the  poem .  The 
23d  and  24th  books,  therefore,  they  consider 
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as  the  work  of  another  author.  GranviiLe 
Penn,  however,  has  shown  very  conclusively, 
that  the  poem  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
that  its  primary  and  governing  argument  is 
•‘the  sure  and  irresistible  power  of  the  divine 
will  over  the  most  resolute  and  determined 
will  of  man,  exemplified  in  the  death  and 
burial  of  Hector,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Achilles,  as  the  immediate  preliminary  to  the 
destruction  of  T roy.”  vid.  Penn’s  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Primary  Argument  of  the  Iliad.] 

vid.  Homerus. - A  surname  of  Minerva, 

from  a  temple  which  she  had  at  Daulis  in 
Phocis. 

Ilion,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31,  c. 
27.  vid.  Ilium. 

Ilione,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace.  Virg. 
An.  1,  v.  657. 

Ilissus,  a  small  river  of  Attica,  falling 
into  the  sea  near  the  Pirxus.  There  was  a 
temple  on  its  banks,  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  52. 

IlithyIa,  a  goddess,  called  also  Juno  Lu- 
cina.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as 
Diana.  She  presided  over  the  travails  of 
women;  and  in  her  temple,  at  Rome,  it  was 
usual  to  carry  a  small  piece  of  money  as  an 
offering.  This  custom  was  first  established 
by  Servius  Tullius,  who,  by  enforcing  it,  was 
enabled  to  know  the  exact  number  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people.  [This  is  not  correct.  It  was 
in  the  temple  of  Libitania.]  Horat.  carm. 
secul. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  283. 

IlIum  or  Ilion,  a  citadel  of  Troy,  built  by 
Ilus,  one  of  the  Trojan  kings,  from  whom  it 
received  its  name.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
Troy  itself,  (vid.  Troja.)  Liv.  35,  c.  43,  1. 
37,  c.  9  and  37. —  Virg.  An.  1,  8cc. — Strab. 
13. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  505. — Horat .  3,  od.  3, 
— Justin.  11,  c.  5, 1.  31,  c.  8. 

IllIce,  now  Elche,  a  town  of  Spain,  [south 
of  Leucentum,  or  Alicant,  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast.]  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Illiturgis,  Iliturgis,  or  Ilirgia,  a 
city  of  Spain,  near  themodern  Anjudar  on  the 
river  Bxtis,  destroyed  by  Scipio,  for  having 
revolted,to  the  Carthaginians.  Liv.  23,  c  49, 
1.  24,  c.  41, 1.  26,  c.  17. 

IllyrIcum,  Illyris,  and  IllyrIa,  a  coun¬ 
try  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  opposite 
Italy,  whose  boundaries  have  been  different  at 
different  times  [It  was  wholly  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Naro  orNarentes,  and  Drilo. 
Some  authors,  among  whom  are  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  extend  the  limits  of  this  country,  so 
as  to  include  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia.  D’An- 
villehas  assigned  to  Illyricum,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  between  {stria  and  the  small  river  Arsia, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  but  he  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  Illyric  nations  extend  much 
farther.  lllyricum"  answers  now,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  modern  Albania.  The  Illyrians 
were  of  Thracian  origin.]  It  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  after  Gentius  its  king  had  been 
conquered  by  the  prxtor  Anicius.  Strab.  2 
and  7. — Pans.  4,  c.  35 — Mela ,  2,  C.  2,  fkc~— 
Plor.  1,  2, 8cc- 
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ILxiA.  \yid.  Ilba.] 

IlOro,  now  Oleron,  a  town  of  Gascony  in 
F  ranee. 

Ilus,  the  4th  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Trosby  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurydice 
the  daughther  of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he  had 
Themis,  who  married  Capys,  and  Laomedon 
the  father  of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  em¬ 
bellished,  the  city  of  Ilium,  tailed  also  Troy, 
from  his  father  Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the 
Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva, 
and  promised  that  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
Troy,  so  long  would  the  town  remain  im¬ 
pregnable.  When  the  temple  of  Minerva 
was  in  flames,  Ilus  rushed  into  the  middlle 
of  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladium,  for  which 
action  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the 
goddess,  though  he  recovered  it  some  time 
after.  Homer.  11. — Strcib.  13. — Ajwllod.  3, 
C.  12. —  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  33, 1.  6,  v.  419. 

Ilyrgis,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bietica,  now 
Ilora.  Polyb. 

Imaus,  [the  nameof  a  large  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  in  apart  of  its  course  divided,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancients,  the  vast  region  of 
Scythia  into  Scythia  intra  Imaum  and  Scythia 
extra  Imaum.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  great  Tauric  range.  That  part 
of  the  Tauric  chain  over  which  Alexander 
crossed,  and  whence  the  Indus  springs,  was 
called  Paropamisus-  Farther  on  were  the 
Emodi  montes,  giving  rise  to  the  Ganges ;  and 
still  farther  to  the  east  the  range  of  Imaus,  ex¬ 
tending  even  to  the  eastern  ocean.  Imaus  is 
generally  thought  to  answer  to  the  Himma- 
(eh  mountains  of  Thibet ;  strictly  speaking, 
however,  this  name  belongs  to  the  Emodi 
montes,  and  Imaus,  in  the  early  part  of  its 
course,  is  the  modern  Mustag,  or  the  chain 
which  branches  off  to  the  north-west  from 
the  centre  of  the  Himmaleh  range.  In  one 
sense,  however,  the  term  Himmaleh  may  be 
considered  as  applying  to  both,  namely,  with 
reference  to  their  snowy  summits,  the  name 
signifying  snowy  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  and 
being  a  general  appellation  given  by  the  Hin¬ 
doos  to  the  mountains  north  of  Hisdostan. 
This  remark  will  serve  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  term  Imaus,  which  Pliny  makes  equi¬ 
valent  to  nivosus,  and  of  which  there  is  an 
evident  resemblance  in  the  word  Himmaleh. 
As  the  chain  of  Imaus  proceeds  on  to  the 
east,  it  ceases  to  be  characterised  as  snowy, 
and  in  separating  the  region  of  Scythia  into 
its  two  divisions,  answers  to  the  modern 
range  of  Altai.  The  highest  summit  in  the 
Himmaleh  chain,  or  Montes  Emodi,  is  Dwa- 
lagheri,  or  the  white  mountain.  It  was 
said  on  the  first  measurement  to  have  been 
from  23,000  to  27,000  feet  high ;  more  recent 
statements,  however,  diminish  the  height  near 
2000  feet.]  Plin.  6,  c.  1,'. — Strab.  1. 

ImbArus,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus  in  Ar¬ 
menia. 

ImbrXsides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glau- 
cus  and  Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbrasus-  Virg. 
/En.  12,  v.  343. 

Imbrasus,  or  Parthenius,  a  river  of  Samos. 
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Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks,  re¬ 
ceived  the  surname  of  Imbrasia .  Pans. 
c,  4. 

Imbrivium,  a  place  of  Samnium 

Imrros,  now  Embro,  an  island  of  thefE- 
gean  sea,  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the 
same  name.  Imbros  was  governed  for  some 
time  by  its  own  laws,  but  afterwards  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  power  of  Persia,  Athens,  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  It  after¬ 
wards  became  a  Roman  province.  The  di¬ 
vinities  particularly  worshipped  there  were 
Ceres  and  Mercury.  Thucyd.  8. — Pirn.  4, 

c.  12. — Homer.  II.  13. — Strab.  2 Mela ,  2,  C. 

7. —  Ovid.  Trist.  10,  v.  18. 

InXchi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Argives,  from  king  Inachus. 

Inachia,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus, 

from  the  riverlnachus - -A  festival  in  Crete 

in  honour  of  Inachus;  or,  according  to  others, 
of  lno’s  misfortunes. 

InXchidal,  the  nameof  the  eight  first  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Inachus,  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

InXchides,  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as 
grandson  of  Inachus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  704. 

- And  of  Perseus  descended  from  Inachus. 

Id.  4,  fab.  14. 

InAchis,  a  patronymic  of  to,  as  daughter  of 
Inachus.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  454. 

InAchus,  a  son  of  Qceanus  and  Tethys, 
father  of  Io,  and  also  of  Phoroneus  and  iEgia- 
leus.  He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Phoroneus,  B.  C  1807, 
and  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of 
which  he  became  the  tutelar  deity.  He  reign¬ 
ed  60  years.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  151. — Afiollod. 
2,  c.  3. — Pans.  2.  c.  15. 

Inarime,  an  island  near  Campania,  with  a 
mountain,  under  which  Jupiter  confined  the 
giant  Typhosus.  It  is  now  called  Ischia,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  population. 
There  was  formerly  a  volcano  in  the  middle 
of  the  island.  Virg.  JEn.  9.  v.  716. 

InXrus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  whose  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  by 
the  Milesians. 

IncItatus,  a  horse  of  the  emperor  Cali¬ 
gula.  vid.  Caligula. 

India,  [an  extensive  country  of  Asia,  divid¬ 
ed  by  Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  geographers 
into  India  intra  Gangem,  and  India  extra 
Gangem,  or  India  on  this  side,  and  India  be- 
yond  the  Ganges.  The  first  division  answers  I 
to  tlie  modern  Hindoostan,  the  latter  to  the 
Birman  Em/iire,  and  the  dominions  of  Pegu , 
Siam,  Luos,  Cambodia,  Siamfia,  Cochin  China,  I 
Tonquin,  and  Malacca.  India  took  its  name  . 
among  the  ancients  from  the  Indus,  which 
formed  its  western  boundary.  Herodotus  is 
the  first  Greek  writer  who  makes  mention  of 
this  country,  but  he  derived  his  information 
from  the  Persians,  who  at  that  time  knew  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  themselves,  and  his  account  is  conse¬ 
quently  full  of  fables  and  incorrect  statements, 
m  a  subsequent  age,  Darius  invaded  India, 
and  seems  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the  In¬ 
dus,  as  far  aswhatis  now  Little  Thibet.  Alex- 
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anuer  ventured  no  farther  than  the  Hypha*  ticulariy,  because  she  was  one  of  the  descend- 


sis.  Seleucus  Nicator  penetrated  even  to  Pa 
limbothra,  and  in  his  reign  and  that  of  his 
successor,  a  friendly  intercourse  seems  to 
have  subsisted  between  the  Greek  and  Indian 
princes.  The  rise  of  the  Parthian  power 
destroyed  this,  and  cut  off  all  communication.] 
The  Romans  knew  little  of  the  country,  yet 
their  power  was  so  universally  dreaded,  that 
the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their  ambassadors 
to  the  emperors  Antoninus,  Trajan,  &c.  Diod. 
l.—Strab.  1,  dec.— Mela,  3,  c.  7.—Plin.  5 ,  c. 
28— Curt.  8,  c.  10 .—Justin.  1,  c.  2,  1.  12,  c.  7. 

IndigEtes,  a  name  given  to  those  deities 
who  were  worshipped  onlyin  some  particular 
places,  or  who  were  become  gods  from  men, 
as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  &e.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  inde  el  geniti,  born  at  the  same 
place  where  they  received  their  worship. 
•Pirg.  G.  1,  v.  498. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  608. 

-  Indus,  [a  celebrated  river  of  India,  rising 
in  the  chain  of  Paropamisus,  and  falling,  after 
a  course  of  1300  miles,  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  forms  the  western  boundary  of  India,  which 
country  was  called  after  it.  The  name  of  this 
river  is  properly  Sinde,  in  Sanscrit,  Sundhoo. 
Under  the  name  Sindus  it  was  known  even  to 
the  Romans,  besides  its  more  common  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Indus.  In  Lat.  28°  28  ,  the  In 
dus  is  joined  by  five  rivers,  the  Hydaspes  or 
fie  hat,  the  Acesines  or  Jenaub,  the  Hydra- 
otes  or  Ravel,  the  Hyphasis  or  Biah,  and  the 
Xaradrus  or  Setledge.  These  five  rivers  have 
given  to  the  province  which  they  water  the 
name  of  Pendjab,  signifying  in  Persian  the 
five  rivers,  and  they  come  united  in  one 
stream,  called  the  Punjnud.  The  longest  of 
:he  five  is  the  Setledge.  The  mouths  of  the 
Indus.  Ptolemy  makes  seven  in  number, 
Mannert  gives  them  as  follows,  commencing 
bn  the  west :  Sagapa  now  the  river  Pitty, 
Sinthos  now  the  Barraway,  Aureum  Ostium 
stow  the  Ritchel,  Chariphus  now  the  Petty, 
napara,  Sabala,  and  Lonibare,  of  which  three 
4ast,  he  professes  to  know  nothing  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Alexander  stopped  on  the  banks  of 
:hfe  Hyphasis,  his  wearied  and  discouraged 
.roops  refusing  to  proceed.  Here  he  erected 
altars  in  memory  of  his  progress,  and  des¬ 
cending  the  Indus,  returned  to  Babylon.] 
£ic.  A".  D.  2,  c.  52. — Strab.  15. — Curt.  8,  c. 
9.— Diod.  2 — Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  720.— P/in.  6, 
C.  20.— — A  river  of  Caria.  Liv.  38,  c.  14. 

;  InfEkum  mare,  [a  name  given  to  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  as  being  below  Italy.] 

Ino,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 
ivho  nursed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athamas, 
sing  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Ne- 
iphele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus 
and  Helle.  Ino  became  mother  of  Melicerta 
find  Learchus,  and  soon  conceived  an  lmplaca- 
ole  hatred  against  the  children  of  Nephele, 
oecause  they  were  to  ascend  the  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle 
were  informed  oflno’s  machinations,  and  they 
jscaped  to  Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  [vid. 
Phryxus.]  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino’s  prosperity, 
resolved  to  disturb  her  peace.;  and  more  par- 


ants  of  her  greatest  enemy,  Venus.  Tisi- 
phone  was  sent,  by  order  of  the  goddess,  to 
the  house  of  Athamas;  and  she  filled  the  whole 
palace  with  such  fury,  that  Athamas,  taking 
Ino  to  be  a  lioness,  and  her  children  whelps, 
pursued  her,  and  dashed  her  son  Learchus 
against  a  wall.  Ino  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
her  husband,  and  from  a  high  rock  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  with  Melicerta  in  her 
arms.  The  gods  pitied  her  fate,  and  Neptune 
made  her  a  sea  deity,  which  was  aftevwards 
called  Leucothoe.  Melicerta  became  also  a 
sea  god,  known  by  the  name  of  Pa  ism  on. 
Homer.  Od.  5  .—  Cic.  Tusc.  de  JYat.  D.  3,  c. 
48. — Plut.  Sym/i.  5 — Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13, 
Sic.— Pans.  1,  2,  &c. — Qflollod.  2,  c.  4 .-Hy- 
gin.  tab.  12,  14,  and  15. 

Inoa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  offered  to 
Ino  at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worship¬ 
ped  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. - Ano¬ 

ther  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It 
was  usual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of 
flour  into  a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were 
presages  of  prosperity  ;  but  if  they  swam  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  they  were  inauspi¬ 
cious  and  very  unlucky. 

Inopus,  a  river  of  L)elos,  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  supposed  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from 
Egypt  under  the  sea.  it  was  near  its  banks 
that  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born.  Plin.  2, 
c.  103. — Place.  5,  v.  105. — Strab.  6. — Paitv. 

2,  c.  4. 

InsObres,  the  inhabitants  of  Insubria,  a 
country  near  the  Po,  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic 
origin.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  country  became  a  province,  where 
the  modern  towns  of  Milan  ami  Pavia  were 
built.  Strab.  5.—  Tacit,  ji.11,  c.  23. — Plin. 

3,  c.  17 — Liv.  5,  c.  34. — Ptol.  3,  c.  1. 

Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 

noblemen  who  conspired  against  Smerdis,  who 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  dis¬ 
appointed  for  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that 
he  fomented  seditions  against  Darius  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
the  usurper.  When  the  king  had  ordered 
him  and  all  his  family  to  be  put  to  death,  his 
wife,  by  frequently  visiting  the  palace,  excit¬ 
ed  the  compassion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned 
her,  and  permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death 
any  one  of  her  relations  whom  she  pleased. 
She  obtained  her  brother;  and  when  the 
king  expressed  his  astonishment,  because  she 
preferred  him  to  her  husband  and  children, 
she  replied  that  she  could  procure  another 
husband,  and  children  likewise;  but  that  she 
ould  never  have  another  brother,  as  her 
father  and  mother  were  dead.  Intaphernes 
was  put  to  death,  Herodot.  '3. 

Intemelium,  a  town  at  the  west  of  Ligu¬ 
ria,  on  the  sea-shore.  Cic.  Div.  8,  c.  14. 

Interamna,  an  ancient  city  of  Umbria, 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  and 
of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situ¬ 
ate  between  two  branches  of  the  Nar;  (inter 
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amnes)  whence  its  name.  Varro.  L-  L.  4,  c. 

5. —  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  64. - A  colony  on  the 

confines  of  Samnium,  on  the  Liris. 

Interrex,  a  supreme  magistrate  at  Rome, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  go 
vernment  after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  tne 
election  of  another.  This  office  was  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  senators  alone,  and  none  con¬ 
tinued  in  power  longer  than  five  days,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  only  12  hours.  The 
first  interrex  mentioned  in  Roman  history, 
was  after  the  deatli  of  Romulus,  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  quarreled  with  the  Sabines  concerning 
the  choice  of  a  king.  [A.n  interrex  was  of¬ 
ten  chosen  under  the  Republic,  when  from 
contention  between  the  Patricians  and  Ple¬ 
beians,  or  any  other  cause,  the  comitia  for 
electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due 
time  or  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  Patricians  out  of  their  own 
number,  and  his  authority  continued  for  5 
days,  after  which  another  was  created  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  and  so  on  in  succession  new  inter- 
reges  were  created  every  5  days,  till  consuls 
were  elected.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex,  sometimes  by  the 
second,  sometimes  by  the  third,  and  some¬ 
times  not  even  till  the  eleventh.]  Liv.  1,  c. 
17. — Dionys.  2,  c.  <5. 

InCi  castrum.  (vid.  Castrum  Inui.]  It 
received  its  name  from  Inuus,  a  divinity  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Faunus  of  the 
Latins,  and  worshipped  in  this  city. 

Io,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured 
of  her  ;  but  Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  dis 
covered  the  object  of  his  affection,  and  sur¬ 
prised  him  in  the  company  of  Io,  though  he 
had  shrouded  himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of 
clouds  and  thick  mists.  Jupiter  changed  his 
mistress  into  a  beautiful  heifer  ;  and  the  god¬ 
dess,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from 
h  r  husband  the  animal,  whose  beauty  she  had 
condescended  to  recommend.  Juno  command¬ 
ed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  to  watch  the 
heifer  ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for  the  situation 
oflo,  sent  Mercury  {to  destroy  Argus,  and 
to  restore  her  to  liberty,  [vid.  Argus.]  Io, 
freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus,  was  now 
persecuted  by  Juno ;  who  sent  one  of  the 
furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  torment 
her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno’s  in¬ 
sect.  Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
her  to  her  ancient  form  ;  and  when  the  god 
had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman 
she  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  she 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris, 
according  to  others,  and  she  treated  her  sub¬ 
jects  with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that, 
after  death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  Io  wascarried  away  by 
Phoenician  merchants,  who  wished  to  make 
Reprisals  for  Europa,  who  had  been  stolen 
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from  them  by  the  Greeks.  She  is  sometimes 
called  P/ioronis,  from  her  brother  Phoroneus. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  748. — Pans.  1,  c.  25,  1,  3,  c. 
18. — Moschus. — A/iollod.  2,c.  l.—Virg.  JEn. 
7,  v.  789. — Hygin.  fab.  145. 

IobAtes  and  JobAtes,  a  king  of  Lycia, 
father  of  Stenobxa,  t'.e  wife  of  Proetus,  king 
of  Argos.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  Bellerophon,  to  whom  she  had  given  one 
of  his  daughters,  called  Philonoe,  in  marriage. 

[vid.  Bellerophon.]  Ajiollod.  2,  c.  2. — Hy¬ 
gin.  fab.  57. 

Jocasta,  a  daughter  of  Menceceus,  who 
married  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she 
had  CEdipus.  She  afterwards"  married  her 
son  CEdipus,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
and  had  by  him  Eteocles,  Polynices,  8tc. 
[vid.  Laius,  CEdipus.]  When  she  discovered 
that  she  had  married  her  own  son,  and  had 
(been  guilty  of  incest,  she  hanged  herself  in 
despair.  She  is  called  Efiicasta  by  some  my- 
thologists  St  at.  Thtb.  8,  v.  42. — Sencc.  and 
Sofihocl.  in  (Edtfi.. — Apoliod.  3,  c.  5 — Hygin. 
fab.  66,  8cc. — Homer.  Od.  11. 

Iolaia,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as 
that  called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Hercules,  and  his  friend  Idas  who 
assisted  him  in  conquering  the  hydra.  It  con¬ 
tinued  during  several  days,  on  the  first^  of 
which  were  offered  solemn  sacrifices.  The 
next  day  horse-races  and  athletic  exercises 
were  exhibited.  The  following  day  was  set 
apart  for  wrestling  ;  the  victors  were  crown¬ 
ed  with  garlands  of  myrtle,  generally  used 
at  funeral  solemnities.  They  were  sometimes 
rewarded  with  tripods  of  brass.  The  place 
where  the  exercises  were  exhibited  was  call¬ 
ed  Iolaion,  where  there  were  to  be  seen  the 
monument  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  cenatoph 
of  lolas,  who  was  buried  m  Sardinia.  These 
monuments  were  strewed  with  garlands  and 
flowers  on  the  day  of  the  festival. 

Iolas  or  IolAus,  a  son  oflphiclus,  king 
of  Thessaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  con¬ 
quering  the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron 
the  place  where  the  heads  had  been  cut  oft', 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  others,  [vid.  Hy¬ 
dra.]  He  was  restored  to  his  youth  and  vi¬ 
gour  by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Her¬ 
cules.  Some  time  afterwards,  Iolas  assisted 
the  Heraclidte  against  Eurysthenes,and  killed 
the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  According  to 
Plutarch,  Iolas  had  a  monument  in  Boe  itia 
and  Phocis,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and  bind 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  ol  fide¬ 
lity,  considering  the  place  as  Sacred  to  love 
and  friendship.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Pausanias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried  in  Sar-  \ 
dinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules  by 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Thespius.  Ovid.  Met.' 

9,  v.  399 - dfiollod.  2,  c.  4. — Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

-A  son  of  Antipater,  cup-bearer  to  Alex-  ( 
ander.  Piut. 

Iolchos,  [a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  ot  Magnesia,  at  the  head  of  the  Pelasgi- 
cus  Sinus  and  north-east  of  Demetrias.  It} 
was  situate  about  seven  stadia  from  the  sea-.f 
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and  was  the  birth-place  of  Jason.  The  poetsigedies,  when  represented  at  Athens,  met  with 
make  the  ship  Argo  to  have  set  sail  from! universal  applause.  He  is  mentioned  dftcl 
Iolchos ;  this,  however,  must  either'be  under- ! greatly  commended  by  Aristophanes  and 

stood  as  referring  in  fact  to  Aphetae,  or  elsej  Athenasus,  See.  At  hen.  10,  &c _ A  native 

by  Iolcos  they  mean  the  adjacent  coast  which,  of  Ephesus,  introduced 
according  to  Strabo,  was  likewise  called 


in  Plato’s  dialogues 


as  reasoning  with  Socrates. 

IOnes,  a  name  originally  given  to  Athens 
and  Attica.  \ytd.  Ion.] 

Ionia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 


,  -  by 

that  name.  Strabo  reckons  this  city  in  the 
number  of  those  which  were  destroyed  in  or¬ 
der  to  people  the  town  of  Demetrias.]  It  wasi 
founded  by  Cretheus,  son  of  iEolus  and  Ena-  Ion  the  north  by  /Eolia,  on  the  west  by  the 
retta.  Pans.  4,  c.  2. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  9. — Strab  liEgean  and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  by  Ca- 
8 .—Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Lucan.  3,  v.  192.  jria,  and  on  the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Ca- 

IQle,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  kingof  (Echa-lria.  [It  extended  from  Phocaea  m  the  north 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to  to  Miletus  in  the  south,  while  its  greatest 
Hercules,  but  be  refused  to  perform  his  en-ibreadth  scarcely  exceeded  40  miles.]  It  was 
gagements,  and  lole  was  carried  away  byjfounded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  parti- 
force.  \yid.  Eurytus.]  It  was  to  extinguish  jcularly  Attica,  by  the  Ionians,  or  subjects  of 
the  love  of  Hercules  for  lole,  that  Dejanira,  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into  12  small  states, 
sent  him  the  poisoned  tunic,  which  caused  his;  which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often 
death,  [yid.  Hercules  and  Dejanira.]  After  j  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  These  twelve 
the  death  of  Hercules,  lolemarried  hjssonHyl  states  were,  Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Cla- 
lus,  by  Dejanira.  Afiollod.  2,  c.  7. —  Ovid,  zomonx,  Ephesus,  Lebodos,  Teos,  Phocxa, 


Met.  9,  v.  279 

Ion,  [the  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Erectheus,  and  the  grandson  of  Hellen. 

According  to  the  best  accounts,  Hellen  the  i  the  concourse  of  people 
son  of  Deucalion  reigned  in  Phthiotis  inThes-jfrom  every  part  of  Ionia. 


Erythrx,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samos, 
and  Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple,  which  they  called  Pan  Ionium. ,  from 

that  flocked  there 
[This  was  a  place 


saly,  in  the  district  called  from  him  Hellas. ! of  general  meeting  ana  a  as  situate  on  mount 
His  younger  sons  went  to  seek  for  settlements jMycale,  near  Priene.]  After  they  haden- 
elsewhere.  Dorus  fixed  himself  near  Parnas-  joyed  for  some  time  their  freedom  and  inde- 
sus  ;  Xuthus  went  to  Attica  and  married  the'pendence,  they  were  made  tributary  to  the 
daughter  of. Erectheus  by  whom  he  had  two!  power  of  Lydia  by  Croesus.  The  Athenians 
sons,  Achseus  and  Ion.  Achxus  having  com- 1 assisted  them  to  shake  off  the  slavery  of  the 


mitted  an  accidental  homicide,  passed  into 
Laconia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  called  from  him  Achxi,  until  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Heraclidx.  Ion  led  an  Attic  co¬ 
lony  into  the  Peloponnesus  where  they  settled 
between  Elis  and  Sicyonia.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  recalled  to  Attica,  routed  the  Thra¬ 
cians  under  Eumolpus,  was  invested  with  a 
phare  of  the  government,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Athenians.  He  did  not,  however,  suc¬ 
ceed  Erectheus,  v>  hose  crown  devolved  upon 
.Cecrops.  The  Ionians  from  the  Peloponnese 
returned  to  Attica  in  the  reign  of  Melanthus, 
being  expelled,  accordingto  some,  by  the  He- 
raclidx,  and  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  they 
passed  into  Asia  Minor.  Nileus  and  Andro- 
clus,  the  younger  sons  of  Codrus,  were  the 
leaders  of  this  emigration,  being  dissatisfied  pro¬ 
bably  with  the  change  of  government  at 
home.  They  took  with  them,  besides  the  lo- 
nians_  from  the  Peloponnesus,  many  refugees, 
and  inhabitants  of  Attica,  who  complained 
that  Attica  was  two  limited  and  barren  to  sup¬ 
port  its  increasing  population.  The  new  co¬ 
lonists  soon  became  so  eminent  for  prosperity 
and  power  as  to  claim  exclusively  for  them¬ 
selves  the  name  of  Ionians,  and  for  their  coun 
■try  that  of  Ionia,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.parent  state  at  home  took  the  appellation  of 
Athenians.  Blair  fixes  the  date  of  the  Ionic 
emigration  at  B.  C.  1044,  sixty  years  after 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidx,  but  others  refer 
it  to  the  year  B.  C.  1055.]  Afiollod.  1,  c.  7.— 
Pans.  7,  c.  1  — Strab.  7.—Htrodot.  7,  c.  94,  1. 
%  c.  44,— —A  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  whose  tra- 


Asiatic  monarchs ;  but  they  soon  forgot  their 
duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  country, 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke 
by  Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  orignal 
independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the 
Romans  under  the  dictator  Sylla.  [Sylla 
treated  them,  together  with  the  other  Asiatic 
cities,  with  great  severity,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  so  many  thousand  Romans,  whom 
they  had  inhumanly  put  to  death  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  orders  of  Mithridates.  Ephe¬ 
sus  was  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
Sylla  having  suffered  his  soldiers  to  five  there 
at  discretion,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
pay  every  officer  50  drachmae,  and  every 
soldier  16  denarii  a  day.  The  whole  sum 
which  the  revolted  cities  of  Asia  paid  Sylla, 
was  20,000  talents,  near  4  millions  sterling. 
This  was  a  most  fatal  blow,  from  wi  ich  they 
never  recovered.]  Ionia  has  been  always  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of 

its  inhabitants.  Herodot.  1,  c.  6  and  28 _ 

Strab.  14. — Mela,  1,  c.  2,  &c. — Paus.  7,  c.  1. 
- An  ancient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or 


Achaia,  because  it  was  torsome  time  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Ionians. 

Ionium  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Greece.  That  part  of  the 
iEgean  sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia, 
in  Asia,  is  called  the  sea  of  Ionia,  and  not  the 
Ionian  sea.  According  to  some  authors,  the 
Ionian  sea  receives  its  name  from  Io.  who 
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swam  across  there,  after  she  had  been  me¬ 
tamorphosed  into  a  heifer.  Strab.  7,  8tc  — 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

IOpe  and  Joppa,  [now  Jaffa ,  a  city  of  Pa¬ 
lestine,  situate  on  the  coast,  north-west  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  and  south  of  Caesarea.  According 
to  tradition  and  fable,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  the  world  Report  says  that 
it  was  built  before  the  deluge;  that  here 
reigned  Cepheus,  the  father  of  Andomeda ; 
and  the  rock  to  which  his  daughter  was  chain¬ 
ed,  and  from  which  she  was  delivered  by  Per¬ 
seus,  was  shown  here,  together  with  the  ribs 
of  the  sea  monster  which  would  have  devour¬ 
ed  her.  The  history  probably  refers  to  a 
vessel  of  considerable  bulk  which  ravaged  the 
coast,  and  being  driven  on  shore  by  a  supe 
rior  force,  was  here  wrecked,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  delivered  from  the  exactions  of  the  Cor¬ 
sair  or  pirate  who  commanded  it.] 

Jord\nes,  [a  famous  river  of  Palestine, 
which,  according  to  some,  had  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Phiala,  about  10  miles  north  of 
Caisarea  of  Samachon.  This  origin  of  the 
river  was  ascertained  by  Philip  the  tetrarch, 
who  made  the  experiment  of  throwing  some 
chaff  or  straw  into  the  lake,  which  came  out 
where  the  river  emerges  from  the  ground, 
after  having  run  about  120  furlongs  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Mannert  deems  this 
story  fabulous,  and  makes  the  river  rise  in 
Mount  Paneas.  The  course  of  the  Jordan  is 
mostly  southward,  bending  a  few  degrees  to 
the  west.  Caesarea  Philippi  stands  near  its 
source ;  from  thence  it  flows  on  to  the  small 
lake  Samochon  or  Merom,  where  it  receives 
the  Jordanes  Minor,  after  which  it  proceeds 
onwards  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
or  lake  of  Genesareth;  emerging  from  this, 
it  flows  through  the  valley  of  Aulon,  and  at 
last  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
constantly  overflowed  its  banks  in  ancient 
times,  about  the  period  of  early  harvest,  and 
in  this  respect,  differed  from  most  other  riv¬ 
ers,  which  commonly  swell  during  the  winter 
Hence  it  was  thought  to  have  a  subterraneous 
communication  with  the  Nile.  Its  rise  was 
probably  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows 
at  that  time,  and  the  early  rains.  It  now  no 
longer  rises,  either  because  its  rapid  current 
has  deepened  its  channel,  or  its  waters  have 
been  partly  diverted  another  way.  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  its  name  has  been  variously  as¬ 
signed.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  come  from 
the  Hebrew  jarden,  a  descent,  from  its  rapid 
descent  through  that  country.  Others  make 
it  come  from  Jor,  a  spring,  and  Dan ,  a  small 
town  near  its  source;  and  a  third  class  deduce 
it  from  Jor  and  Dan,  two  rivulets.  The 
Arabs  call  it  Arden  or  Harden ,  the  Persians 
Aerdun ,  and  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi, 
Zacchar ,  or  swelling.] 

Jornandes,  an  historian  who  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  the  Goths,  A.  D.  352. 

Ios,  now  JVio,  an  islandinthe  Myrtoan  sea, 
at  the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some 
say,  for  the  tomb  of  Homer,  and  the  birth  of 
his  mother.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

JosEphus  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew, 
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bom  in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military 
abilities  in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven 
days  against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small 
town  of  Judsxa.  When  the  city  surrendered 
there  were  not  found  less  than  40,000  Jews 
slain,  and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to 
1,200.  Josephus  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  a 
cave,  where  40  of  his  countrymen  had  also 
taken  refuge.  He  dissuaded  them  from  com¬ 
mitting  suicide,  and,  when  they  had  all  drawn 
lots  to  kill  one  another,  Josephus  fortunately 
remained  the  last,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
Vespasian.  He  gained  the  conqueror’s  esteem 
by  foretelling  that  he  would  become  one  day 
the  master  of  the  Roman  empire.  Josephus 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti¬ 
tus,  and  received  all  the  sacred  books  which 
it  contained  from  the  conqueror’s  hands.  He 
came  to  Rome  with  Titus,  where  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  citizen.  Here  he  made  himself  esteemed 
by  the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and 
dedicated  his  time  to  study.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  first  in  Syriac, 
and  afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek.  This 
composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that  he  authen¬ 
ticated  it  by  placing  his  signature  upon  it,  and 
b.y  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  libraries. 
He  finished  another  work,  which  he  divided 
into  twenty  books,  containing  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  authority  and  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  also  wrote  two  books  to 
defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greatest 
enemy  ;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  life,  & c. 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  exactness  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations. 
He  has  been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks. 
Though,  in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  yet  he  has  commended  our  Saviour  so 
warmly,  that  St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian 
writer.  Josephus  died  A.  D.  93,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
are  Hudson’s,  2  vols.  fol.  Oxon.  1720,  Haver- 
camp’s,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1726,  [and  that  of 
Oberlinus,  Lips.  1797,  4  vols.  8vo.]  Sueton. 
in  Fesfi.  &c. 

Jovianus  Flavius  Claudius,  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the 
soldiers  after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first 
refused  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple,  because  his  subjects  followed  the  religious 
principles  of  the  late  emperor ;  but  they  re¬ 
moved  his  groundless  apprehensions,  and, 
when  they  assured  him  that  they  were  warm 
for  Christianity,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He 
made  a  disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Per¬ 
sians,  against  whom  Julian  was  marching  with 
a  victorious  army.  Jovian  died  seven  months 
and  twenty  days  after  his  ascension,  and  was 
found  in  his  bed  suffocated  by  the  vapoui’s  of 
charcoal,  which  had  been  lighted  in  his  room, 
A.  D.  364.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  in¬ 
temperance,  and  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
baker.  He  burned  a  celebi'ated  library  at 
Antioch.  MarceUin. 

IphIclcS;  or  Iphicles,  a  son  of  Amphi- 
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ayon  and  Alcmcna,  born  at  the  same  birth 
with  Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were 
together  in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Her¬ 
cules,  sent  two  large  serpents  to  destroy  him. 
At  the  sight  of  the  serpents  Iphicles  alarmed 
-he  house ;  but  Hercules,  though  not  a  year 
old,  boldly  seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
squeezed  them  to  death,  Apollod.  2,  c.'  4. — 

Theocrit. - A  king  of  Phylace,  in  Phthiotis, 

son  of  Phylacus  and  Clymene.  lie  had  bulls 
amous  for  their  bigness,  and  the  monster 
■vhich  kept  them.  Melampus,  at  the  request 
if  his  brother,  [yid.  Melampus]  attempted  to 
steal  them  away,  but  he  was  caught  in  the 
act,  and  imprisoned.  Iphiclus  soon  received 
some  advantages  from  the  prophetical  know 
edge  of  his  prisoner,  and  not  only  restored 
lim  to  liberty,  but  also  presented  him  with 
:he  oxen.  Iphiclus,  who  was  childless,  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  soothsayer  how  to  become  a  father, 
le  had  married  Automedusa,  and  afterwards 
i  daughter  of  Creon,  kiDg  of  Thebes.  He 
vas  father  to  Podarce  and  Protesilaus.  Ho¬ 
lier.  Od.  11,  II.  13. — Apollod .  1,  c,  9. — Paus. 
!•,  c.  36. 

Iph  icr  Ate  s, a  celebrated  general  of  Ath  ens, 
vho,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from 
he  lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
tate.  He  made  war  against  the  Thracians, 
btained  some  victories  over  the  Spartans, 
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denly  disappeared,  and  a  goat  qf  uncommon 
size  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for 
the  sacrifice.  This  supernatural  change 
animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  be* 
came  favourable,  and  the  combined  fleet  set 
sail  from  Aulis.  Iphigenia’s  innocence  had 
raised  the  compassion  of  the  goddess  on  whose 
altar  she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and  she 
carried  her  to  Taurica,  where  she  intrusted 
her  with  the  care  of  her  temple.  In  this  sa¬ 
cred  office  Iphigenia  was  obliged,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice  all  the  strangers 
which  came  into  that  country.  Many  had 
already  been  offered  as  victims  on  the  bloody 
altar,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came  to 
Taurica.  Their  mutual  and  unparalleled 
friendship,  [yid.  Pylades  and  Orestes]  dis¬ 
closed  to  Iphigenia  that  one  of  the  strangers 
whom  she  was  going  to  sacrifice  was  her  bro¬ 
ther;  and,  upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the 
two  friends  to  fly  from  the  barbarous  country, 
and  carry  away  the  statute  of  the  goddess. 
They  successfully  effected  their  enterprise, 
and  murdered  Thoas,  who  enforced  the  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices.  According  to  some  authors, 
the  Iphigenia  who  was  sacrificed  at  Aults 
s  not  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  but  a 
daughter  of  Helen  by  Theseus.  Homer  does 
not  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  though 
very  minute  in  the  description  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  adventures.  See.  The  statute  of  Diana, 
which  Iphigenia  brought  away,  was  after¬ 
wards  placed  in  the  grove  of  Aricia  in  Italy, 
Paus.  2,  c.  22, 1.  3,  c.  16 — Ovid.  Met. 

3 \.—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  11 6—Mschyl.- 
Jiid. 

Iphinoe,  one  of  the  principal  women  of 
Lemnos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the 
males  of  the  island  after  their  return  from  a 
Thracian  expedition.  Place.  2,  v.  163. 

Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father, 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ul  Clytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going; ces,  who  wished  to  engage  Amphiaraus  in 
i  the  Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  [the  Theban  war,  to  bribe  his  wife  Eriphyle, 
inds  at  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  one  ofjby  giving  her  the  golden  collar  of  Harmonia. 
le  soothsayers,  that,  to  appease  the  gods,iThis  succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her 

ley  must  sacrifice  Iphigenia,  Agamemnon’s|husband.  Apollod.  3. — Place.  1,  3  anil  7. _ 

mghter,  to  Diana.  [ vid .  Agamemnon.]  A  beautiful  youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble  birth, 
'he  father,  who  had  provoked  the  goddess|  He  became  enamoured  of  Anaxarete,  and  the 
!  killing  her  favourite  stag,  beard  this  with! coldness  and  contempt  he  met  with  rendered 
te  greatest  horror  and  indignation,  and  ra-jhim  so  desperate  that  he  hunghimself.  Anax- 
ier  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,! arete  saw  him  carried  to  hjs  grave  without 
’  commanded  one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  j emotion,  and  was  instantly  changed  into  a  stone, 
ic  Grecian  forces,  to  order  all  the  assembly  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  “03. 
i  depart  each  to  his  respective  home.  Ulys"-  Iphitus,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Echa 
:s  and  the  other  generals  interfered,  and  lia.  When  his  father  had  promised  his 
gamemnon  consented  to  immolate  his  daugh-j  daughter  lole  to  him  who  could  overcome  him 
r  for  the  common  cause  of  Greece.  As  Iphi- ,  or  his  sons  in  drawing  the  bow,  Hercules  ac- 
;nia  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  mother,  thelcepted  the  challenge  and  came  off  victorious, 
reeks  sent  for  her  on  pretence  of  giving  her  Eurytus  refused  his  daughter  to  the  conquer- 
marriage  to  Achilles.  Clytemnestra  gladly  or,  observing  that  Hercules  had  killed  one  of 
emitted  her  departure,  and  Iphigenia  came  his  wives  in  a  fury,  and  that  lole  might  per- 


nd  assisted  the  Persian  king  against  Egypt, 
le  changed  the  dress  and  arms  of  his  soldiers, 
nd  rendered  them  morealert  and  expeditious 
l  using  their  weapons.  He  married  a  daugh- 
er  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  he  had 
son  called  Mnestheus,  and  died  380  B.  C. 
Vhen  he  was  once  reproached  of  the  mean- 
ess  of  his  origin,  he  observed,  that  he  would 
e  the  first  of  his  family,  but  that  his  detract- 
r  would  be  the  last  of  his  own.  C.  JVep.  in 
fihic. 

IphIgexIa,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon 


12,  v, 

-Euri- 


Aulis :  here  she  saw  the  bloody  prepara- 
ms  for  the  sacrifice  ;  she  implored  the  for- 
veness  and  protection  of  her  father,  but 'and 
ars  and  entreaties  were  unavailing.  Calchas  ' 
ok  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  was 
>ing  to  Strike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia  sud- 
o  v 


haps  share  the  same  fate.  Some  time  after, 
Autolycus  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Eurytus, 
Hercules  was  suspected  of  the  theft. 
Iphitus  was  sent  in  quest  of  the  oxen,  and, 
in  his  search,  he  met  with  Hercules,  whose 
good  favours  he  had  gained  bv  advising  Eu- 
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rytus  to  give  up  Iole  to  the  conqueror.  Her¬ 
cules  assisted  Iphitus  in  seeking  the  lost  an¬ 
imals  ;  but  when  he  recollected  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  Eurytus,  he  killed  Iphitus  by  throw¬ 
ing  him  down  from  the  walls  of  Tirynthus. 

Homer.  Od.  21. — Afiollod.  2,  c.  6. - A  king  of 

Elis,  son  of  Praxonides,  in  the  age  of  Lycur- 
gus.  He  re-established  the  Olympic  games 
338  years  after  their  institution  by  Hercules, 
or  about  884  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  epoch  is  famous  in  chronological  history, 
as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  involved 
in  fabulous  obscurity.  Paterc.  1,  c.  8. — Pans. 
5,  c.  4. 

Ipsus,  [a  town  of  Phvgia,  situate  in  a  plain 
to  the  south-east  of  Synnada.J  celebrated 
for  a  battle  which  was  fought  thereabout  301 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  between  Anti- 
gonus  and  his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
Lysiunachus,  and  Cassander.  The  former 
led  into  the  field  an  army  of  above  70,000  toot 
and  10,000  horse,  with  75  elephants.  The 
latter’s  forces  consisted  of 64,000  infantry,  be¬ 
sides  10,500  horse,  400  elephants,  and  120 
armed  chariots.  Antigonus  and  his  son  were 
defeated.  [Antigonus  lost  his  life  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  Demetrius  fled  into  Greece.  The  con 
querors  divided  their  possessions  between 
them.]  Pint,  in  Denietr. 

Ira,  [a  fortress  of  Messenia  in  the  north  to¬ 
wards  the  confines  of  Elis,  and  near  the  river 
Cyparissus,]  which  Agamemnon  promised  to 
Achilles,  if  he  would  resume  his  arms  to  fight 
against  the  Trojans.  This  place  is  famous 
in  history  as  having  supported  a  siege  of  ele¬ 
ven  years  against  the  Lacedemonians.  Its 
capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Messenian  war.  Horn.  II.  9,  v.  150  and  292. 
— Strab.  7. 

Iren^eus,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of 
Poly  carp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France. 
[The  time  of  his  birth,  and  the  precise  place 
of  his  nativity,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained.  Dodwell  refers  his  birth  to  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  A.  D.  97,  and  thinks  that  he  did 
not  outlive  the  year  190.  Grabe  dates  his 
birth  about  the  year  108.  Dupin  says  that  he 
was  born  a  little  before  the  year  140,  and  died 
a  martyr,  in  202.]  He  wrote  on  different 
subjects;  but  as  what  remains  is  in  Latin, 
some  suppose  he  composed  in  that  language, 
and  not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his  works  in 
Greek  are, however,  preserved,  which  prove 
that  his  style  was  simple,  though  clear  and 
often  animated.  His  opinions  concerning  the 
soul  are  curious.  He  suffered  martyrdom. 
[From  the  silence  of  Tertullian,  Eusebius, 
and  others,  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death,  Cave,  Basnage,  and  Dodwell,  have  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  did  not  die  by  martyrdom,  but 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  With  these, 
Lardner  coincides.]  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1702. 

Irene,  one  of  the  seasons  among  the 
Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Horse.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Eunomia,  all  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  Afiollod.  1,  c.  3. 

JrEsus,  [a  beautiful  countrv  in  Lybia.  not 
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far  from  Cyrene.  When  Battus,  in  obedience 
to  the  oracle,  was  seeking  a  place  for  a  set¬ 
tlement,  the  Lybians,  who  were  his  guides, 
managed  so  as  to  lead  him  through  it  by 
night.  Milton  calls  the  name  Irassa,  for 
which  he  has  the  authority  of  Pindar.  Here 
Hercules  contended  with  Antseus.]  The 
Egyptians  were  once  defeated  here  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene.  Hercdot.  4,  c.  158,  &c. 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra, 
one  of  the  Gceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  more  particularly  of  Juno.  Her  office 
was  to  cut  the  lock  which  seemed  to  detain 
the  soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expir¬ 
ing.  She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and, 
from  that  circumstance,  she  is  represented 
with  wings  with  all  the  variegated  and  beau¬ 
tiful  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  appears  sit¬ 
ting  behind  Juno,  ready  to  execute  her  com¬ 
mands.  She  is  likewise  described  as  supply¬ 
ing  the  clouds  with  water  to  deluge  the  world 
[The  Greek  term  for  the  rainbow,  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  vgu,  1  s/ieak, ' 
I  tell ,  as  being  an  appearance  in  the  heavens 
that  is  supposed  to  foretell,  or  rather  to  de- ! 
dare  rain.  The  fable  of  Iris  being  the  par¬ 
ticular  messenger  of  Juno,  may  have  relation 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  goddess  be¬ 
ing  the  same  as  the  air,  according  to  some.] 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  266. —  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  271 
and  set).  1.  4,  v.  481, 1. 10,  v.  585, —  Firg.  JEn. 

4,  v.  694. - [A  river  of  Pontus,  rising  on 

the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing 
into  the  sea,  south-east  of  Amisus.  It  re¬ 
ceives  many  tributaries,  and  near  the  end  of 
its  course,  passes  through  the  district  of  Pha- 
narcsa.  The  Turks  call  it  the  Kasalmack , 
and  near  its  mouth,  it  is  more  usually  styled 
Jekil-Ermak,  or  the  Green  river.'] 

Ikus,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed 
the  commissions  of  Penelope’s  suitors.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home,  disguised  in  a  beggar’s 
dress,  Irus  hindered  him  from  entering  the 
gates,  and  even  challenged  him.  Ulysses 
brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a  blow,  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  house.  From  his  po¬ 
verty  originates  the  proverb  Iro  fiaufiericr . 
Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  1  and  35. —  Ovid.  Trist.  3. 
el.  7,  v.  42. - A  mountain  of  India. 

Is,  [a  city  about  eight  days’  journey  from 
Babylon,  according  to  Herodotus,  near  which 
flows  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  emp¬ 
ties  into  the  Euphrates.  With  the  current 
of  this  river,  adds  the  historian,  particles  of 
bitumen  descended  towards  Babylon,  by , 
means  of  which  its  walls  were  constructed 
There  are  some  curious  fountains,  says  Ren 
nel,  near  Hit,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates,  about 
128  miles  above  Hillan,  reckoning  the  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
This  distance  answers  to  8  ordinary  journies 
of  a  caravan  of  16  miles  direct.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodo-  ; 
tus,  which  should  have  been  written  It.]  I 

IsAdas,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  seeing  the 
Thebans  entering  the  city,  stripped  himself 
naked,  and  with  a  spear  and  sword,  engaged  j 
the  enemy.  [The  Ephori  honoured  him  wit!  j 
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a  chaplet  for  his  gallant  achievement,  but  at 
the  same  time  fined  him  1000  drachmas  for 
having  dared  to  appear  without  his  armour.] 
Plut. 

Is^eus,  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  who 
:came  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil 
-of  Lysias,  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.  Some  suppose  that  he  reformed  the 
dissipation  and  imprudence  of  his  early  years 
,by  frugality  and  temperance.  Demosthenes 
imitated  him  in  preference  to  Isocrates,  be- 
-cause  he  studied  force  and  energy  of  expres¬ 
sion  rather  than  floridness  of  style.  Ten  of 
Jiis  sixty-four  orations  are  extant. .  [The  best 
edition  is  contained  in  the  Corpus  Oratorum 
[Grzecorum  of  Reiske,  Lifts.  1770,  12  vols. 
.Svo.  Sir  W.  Jones  has  written  a  valuable 
.translation  of  Isseus.  it  appeared  in  1779.] 

Juv.  3,  v.  74. — Plut.  de  10.  Orat.  Dem. - 

.Another  Greek  orator,  who  came  to  Rome  A. 
D.  17.  He  is  greatly  recommended  by 
.Pliny  the  younger,  who  observes,  that  he  al¬ 
ways  spoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with 
^elegance,  unlaboured  ease,  and  great  cor- 
.rectness. 

Isxpis,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Lucan.  2,  v. 
r406. 

IIsxra,  the  Isere,  a  river  of  Gaul,  where 
Fabius  routed  the  Allobroges-  It  rises  at  the 
east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  near 

Valence.  Phn.  3,  c.  4 .—Lucan.  1,  v.  399. - 

^Another  called  the  Oise,  which  falls  into  tne 
uSeine  below  Paris.  [The  Celtic  name  of 
tBriva  Isarae,  a  place  on  this  river,  has  been 
[(translated  into  Pont- Oise.] 

Isaura,  (a,  or  orum ,)  the  chief  town  of 
l-Isaura.  [  Tne  capital  of  Isauria,  near  the 
^confines  of  Phrygia-  Strabo  and  Stepanus 
Byzantinus  use  the  term  as  a  plural  one;  Am- 
jmianus  Marcellinus,  however,  makes  it  of 
ithe  first  declension.  It  was  a  strong  and  rich 
place,  and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  their  wealth  in  a  great  degree  by 
(plundering  the  neigbouringregions.  The  city 
)\vas  attacked  by  the  Macedonians  under  Per- 
oliccas,  the  inhabitants  having  put  to  death  the 
■governor  set  over  the  province  by  Alexander. 
'After  a  brave  resistance,  the  Isaurians  de¬ 
stroyed  themselves  and  their  city  by  fire.  The 
(Conquerors  are  said  to  have  obtained  much 
[gold  and  silver,  even  from  the  ruins  of  the 
(place.^  Dunng  the  contentions  between  Alex¬ 
ander's  successors,  the  neighbouring  vnoun- 
rfaineers  rebuilt  the  capital  and  commenced 
(plundering  anew  until  they  were  reduced  by 
[Servilius,  hence  styled  Isauricus,  and  the  city 
again  destroyed.  A  new  Isaura  was  after¬ 
wards  built  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  in 
ithe  vicini  y  of  the  old  city.  D’Anville  locates 
•the  old  capital  near  a  lake,  about  whose  ex¬ 
istence,  however,  the  ancients  are  silent ;  the 
modern  name  he  makes  Bd-Sfiehri.  New 
Isaura  he  places  on  another  lake  south-east 
of  the  former,  and, terms  it  Sidi-Skehri.  Man- 
nert  opposes  this  position  of  the  last,  and  is 
in  favour  of  Serki-Scrail,  a  small  village, 
east- north-east  of  Iconium-  Manncrt.  Anc. 
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Geogr.  vol.  6,  part  2,  p.  183.]  Plin,  5,  C. 
27. 

Isauria,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  north 
of  and  adjacent  to  Pisidia.  The  inhabitants 
were  a  wild  race,  remarkable  for  the  violence 
and  rapine  which  they  exercised  against  their 
neighbours.  P.  Servilius  derived  from  his  re¬ 
duction  of  this  people  the  surname  of  Isauri- 
cus.  A  conformity  in  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try,  which  was  rough  and  mountainous,  caused 
Cilicia  Trachea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to  have 
the  name  of  Isauria  extended  to  it,  and  it 'is 
thus  denominated  in  the  notices  of  the  eastern 
empire.]  Flor.  3,  c.  6 .—Strab — Cic.  15,  Pam 
2. 

IsatjRIcus,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from 
his  conquests  over  the  Isaurians.  Ovid.  1, 
Fast.  594. — Cic.  5,  An.  21. 

Ischemia,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia, 
in  honour  of  Ischenus,  the  grandson  of  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Hierea,  who,  in  a  time  of  famine, 
devoted  himself  for  his  country,  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IschomXchus,  a  noble  athlete  of  Crotona, 
about  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  and  P, 
Posthumius. 

[IselastIca,  a  name  applied  to  the  athle- 
ticgames  among  the  Greeks,  because  the  vic¬ 
tors  at  them  were  conducted  with  great  pomp 
into  their  respective  cities,  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls  for  that  purpose,  intimat¬ 
ing,  says  Plutarch,  that  a  city  which  produced 
such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the 
defence  of  walls.  The  name  comes  from 
eire\<tuveiv,tO  enter.] 

Isia,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Isis,  which  continued  nine  days.  It  was  usu¬ 
al  to  carry  vessels  full  of  wheat  and  barley, 
as  the  goddess  was  supposed  to  be  the  first 
who  taught  mankind  the  use  of  corn.  These 
festivals  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  among 
whom  they  soon  degenerated  into  licentious¬ 
ness.  They  were  abolished  by  a  decree 
ot  the  senate,  A.  U.C.  696.  They  were  in¬ 
troduced  again,  about  2000  years  after,  by 
Commodus. 

IsidOrus,  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  wrote  some  historical 

treatises,  besides  a  description  of  Parthia.- - 

A  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  called  PeLusiota , 
from  his  living  in  Egypt.  Of  his  epistles  2012 
remains,  written  in  Greek,  with  conciseness 
and  elegance.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Paris,  fol.  1638. - A  Christian  Greek 

writer,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He 
is  surnamed  Plisjialensis.  His  works  have 
been  edited,  fol.  de  Breul,  Paris,  1601. 

Isis,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to 
Diodorus  of  Sicily.  [The  name,  according  to 
some  is  synonymous  with  7ta\-ux,  ancient,  an 
expression  which  in  the  Egyptian  theology 
was  applied  to  the  moon  on  account  of  her 
eternal  birth.  According  to  others,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  lablonski,  Isis,  in  the  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage,  signified  the  cause  of  abundance ;  and  it 

was  applied  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  the 

' 
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.upon,  because  they  supposed  the  moon  to  have 
a  direct  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  the 
wiifds  and  the  rains,  cind  therefore  they  re¬ 
garded  it  like  the  sun  which  they  called  Osi¬ 
ris,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  inundation  of 
the  Kile.  ]  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same 
as  lo,  who  was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  her  human  form  in  Egypt,  where 
she  taught  agriculture,  and  governed  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  mildness  and  equity,  for  which  rea¬ 
sons  she  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  some  traditions  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brother  Osiris,  and 
was  pregnant  by  him  even  before  she  had  left 
her  mother’s  womb.  These  two  ancient  dei¬ 
ties,  as  some  authors  observe,  comprehended 
all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva 
of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the 
Geres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of  Sicily  the 
Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans, 
&c.  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  conjointly  in 
Egypt ;  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Osiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  sove¬ 
reign.  [ yid.  Osiris  and  Typhon.]  The  ox 
and  cow  were  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  be¬ 
cause  these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  dili¬ 
gently  applied  themselves  in  cultivating  the 
earth,  {yid.  Apis.]  As  Isis  was  supposed 
to  be  the  moon  and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was 
represented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand, 
with  a  vessel  full  of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  believed  that  the  yearly  and  regular  in¬ 
undations  of  the  Nile  proceeded  from  the 
abundant  tears  which  Isis  shed  for  the  loss  of 
Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had  basely  murdered, 
fhe  word  Isis,  according  to  some,  signifies 
ancient,  and,  on  that  account,  the  inscriptions 
on  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  often  in 
tlrese  words  :  1  am  all  that  has  been,  that  shall 
be,  and  none  among  mortals  has  hitherto  taken 
off  my  veil.  The  worship  of  Isis  was  univer¬ 
sal  in  Egypt ;  the  priests  were  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve  perpetual  chastity,  their  head  was  close¬ 
ly  shaved,  and  they  always  walked  barefooted, 
and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  garments. 
They  never  eat  onions,  they  abstained  from 
salt  with  their  meat,  and.  were  borbidden  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  hogs.  During 
the  night  they  were  employed  in  continual 
devotion  near  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Egypt,  was 
wont  to  dress  herself  like  this  goddess,  and 
affected  to  be  called  a  second  Isis.  Cic  de\ 
Div.  1. — Plat,  de  Isid.  is?  Osirid. — Diod.  1. — 
JOionys.  Hal.  1. — Hcrodot.  2,  c.  59. — Lucan. 
I,  v.  831. 

IsmArus,  (IsmAra ,plur.)  [a  mountain  of 
THrace  near  the  mouth  of  the  ITebrus,  cover¬ 
ed  with  vineyards.  This  part  of  Thrace  was 
famous  for  good  wines.  Ulysses  in  the  Odys¬ 
sey  is  made  to  speak  in  commendation  of  some 
wine  given  him  by  Maron,  the  priest  of  Apol¬ 
lo  at  Ismarus.]  The  word  Ismarius  is  in¬ 
discriminately  used  for  Thracian.  Homer. 
Od.  9. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  37.  JEn.  10,  v.  351. 

IsmEn e,  a  daughter  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
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;  detuned  to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  git 
ing  burial  to  her  brother  Polynices  against  the 
tyrant’s  positive  orders,  declared  herself  as 
guilty  as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being 
'  equally  punished  with  her.  This  instance  of 
generosity  was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone, 
who  wished  not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in 
her  calamities,  Sojihocl.  in  Antig. — Afiollod . 
3,  c.  5. 

IsmEnias,  a  celebrated  musician  of  The¬ 
bes.  When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Scythians,  Atheas,  the  king  of  the  country, 
observed,  that  he  liked  the  music  of  Ismenias 
less  than  the  neighing  of  his  horse.  Plut, 
in  Afiofth - A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Per¬ 

sia  with  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen.  As 
none  were  admitted  into  the  king’s  presence 
without  prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet, 
Ismenias  had  recourse  to  artifice  to  avoid  do- 
:  ing  an  action  which  would  prove  disgraceful 
to  his  country.  When  he  was  introduced  he 
dropped  his  ring,  and  the  motion  he  made  to 
:  recover  it  from  the  ground  was  mistaken  for 
the  most  submissive  homage,  and  Ismenias 
had  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the  monarch. 

- A  river  of  BcEotia,  falling  into  the  Euri- 

pus,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which 
he  was  called  Ismenius.  A  youth  was  yearly 
chosen  by  the  Boeotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
god,  an  office  to  which  Plercules  was  once 
appointed.  Pans.  9,  c.  10. —  Ovid.  Met ■  2. — 
Strab.  9. 

IsmenIdes,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  The¬ 
ban  women,  as  being  near  the  Ismenus,  a  river 
ofBceotia.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  31. 

Ismenius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ismenus. 

IsmEnus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  La- 
don,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes,  falling 
into  the  Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripus, 
Pans.  9,  c.  10. 

Isocrates,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of 
Theodoras,  a  rich  musical  instrument  maker 
at  Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Gorgias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abi¬ 
lities  were  never  displayed  in  public,  and 
Isocrates  was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable 
timidity  from  speaking  in  the  popular  assem¬ 
blies.  He  opened  a  school  ot  eloquence  at 
Athens,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
number,  character,  and  fame  of  his  pupils, 
i  and  by  the  immense  riches  which  he  amassed. 
He  was  intimate  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
regularly  corresponded  with  him  :  and  to  his 
familiarity  with  that  monarch  the  Athenians 
were  indebted  for  some  of  the  few  peaceful 
years  which  they  passed.  The  aspiring  am¬ 
bition  of  Philip,  however,  displeased  Isocrates, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Cheronxa 
had  such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  did 
not  survive  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  but 
died,  after  he  had  been  four  days  without  tak¬ 
ing  any  aliment,  in  the  99th  year  ol  his  age, 
about  338  years  before  Christ.  Isocrates  has 
always  been  much  admired  for  the  sweetness 
and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  style,  for  the 
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harmony  of  his  expressions,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  language.  The  remains  of  hisorations  ex¬ 
tant  inspire  the  world  with  the  highest  vene¬ 
ration  for  his  abilities,  as  moralist,  an  orator, 
and,  above  all,  as  a  man.  His  merit,  how¬ 
ever,  is  lessened  by  those  who  accuse  him  of 
plagiarism  from  the  works  of  Thucydides. 
Lysias,  and  others,  seen  particularly  in  his 
panegyric  He  was  so  studiousof  correctness 
that  his  lines  are  sometimes  poetrv.  The 
severe  conduct  of  the  Athenians  against  So¬ 
crates  highly  displeased  him.  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  undeserved  unpopularity  of  that  great 
philosopher,  he  put  on  mourning  the  dav  of 
his  death.  About  31  ot  his  orations  are  ex¬ 
tant.  Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death  with 
a  brazen  statue  by  Timotheus,  one  du- 
pils,  and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  l 
best  editions  of  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battie  2 
vols.  8vc  _  Cantab.  1729,  that  of  Augur,  7  vols. 

Fai«;  ^and  tbat  Lange,  Hal. 

Jf03;]  1Plut-  de  10  Orat.  Scc.—Cic.  Oral. 
-0,  de  lnv.  2,  c.  126,  in  Brut.  c.  15.  de  Orat. 
*-•  0- — Quintil.  2,  &c. — Paterc.  1,  c.  16. 

|  Issedones,  the  principal  nation  in  Serica 
whose  metropolis  was  Sera,  now  Kant-cheon \ 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shefi-Si,  without 
thegreat  wall.  Thiscity  has  been  erroneous¬ 
ly  confounded  with  Pekin  the  capital  of  China, 
which  is  300  leagues  distant ;  they  had  also 
two  towns  both  called  Issedon,  butdistinguish- 
ed  by  the  epithets  of  Serica  and  Scythica.] 
Issus,  now  Aisse,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  king,  in  October, 

,  ,  >3j' 1!?  consequence  of  which  it  was  call- 
ien-t  ,  ,In,  Lthis  batt,e  thc  Persians 

in  nnn  .  he  field,0,f  battle-  100,000  foot  and 
£  ,000  hoi  se,  and  tne  Macedonians  only  300 

Sirnlnnd  TK°  aCC0,'dinS  to  Diodorus 

Win  lhC  ^e,;sian  arm-v’  according  to 
.  ustm,  consisted  of  1 0,  ,000  foot  and  100.000 
lorse,  and  61,000  of  the  former  and  10,000  of 

40nnntter’  left-  dead  on  the  spot,  and 
-A000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 

Macedonians,  as  he  further  adds,  was  no  more 
than  lo0  loot  and  150  horse.  According  to 
vmrtius  the  Persian  slain  amountedto  10 1,000 
A”  borse>  and  those  of  Alexander 

*°0C'  and  150  horse  billed,  and  504 
wounded.  This  spot  is  likewise  famous  for 
lD,e  defeat  of  N*Ser  by  Severus,  A.  D.  194. 
Plut  m  Alex.-  -Justin.  11,  c.  9.— Curt.  3.  c 

i)—»r,Tn-~~Di0d-  ;7—  Gc.  5,  An.  20.  Fam. 

i.d,  ep.  lu. 

Ister  and  Istrus,  an  historian,  disciple  to 
Callimachus  Diog - A  large  riv  er  of  Eu¬ 

rope,  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  called  also 

Danubius.  [rirf.  Danubius.] - \ 

.Egypt  us.  A/iollod- 
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Isthmia,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  isthmus 
ot  Corinth,  where  they  were  observed.  They' 
were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Me- 
ucerta,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity 
when  his  mother  Ino  had  thrown  herself  into 
the  sea  with  him  in  her  arms.  The  bodv  of 


Melicerta,  according  to  some  traditions,  when 
cast  upon  the  sea-shore,  received  an  honoura¬ 
ble  burial,  in  memory  of  which  the  Isthmian 
games  were  instituted,  B.  C.  1326.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  regularity  during  some 
years,  and  Theseus  at  last  re-instituted  them 
n  honour  of  Neptune,  whom  he  publicly 
called  his  father.  These  games  were  observ¬ 
ed  every  third,  or  rather  fifth,  year,  and  held 
so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  even  a  public 
calamity  could  not  prevent  the  celebration. 
When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mnmmius, 
the  Roman  general,  they  were  observed  with 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  were 
intrusted  with  the  superintendance,  which  had 
been  before  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruin¬ 
ed  Corinthians.  Combats  of  every  kind  were 
exhibited  and  the  victors  were  rewarded 
with  garlands  of  pine  leaves.  Some  time  af¬ 
ter  the  custom  was  changed,  and  the  victor 
received  a  crown  of  dry  and  withered  parsley. 
The  years  were  reckoned  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Isthmian  games,  as  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  the  consular  government.  Paus. 

■ ,  c.  44,  1.  2,  c.  1  and  2. — Plin.  4,  c.  5. — Pint, 
in  Thes. 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
one  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 
from  making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of 
Corinth,  called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of 
em inence,  w hich  joins  P eloponnesus  to  Greece. 
[The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  is  now  called  Hex- 
amili ,  from  its  being  6  modern  Greek  (nearly 
5  British)  miles  in  breadth,  vid.  Corinth.] 
Strab.  1  — Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Plin.  4,  c.  4. 

IstijEotis,  a  country  of  Greece,  near  Ossa. 
vid.  Histiaeotis. 

Istkia,  [a  peninsula  lying  to  the  west  of 
Liburnia,  and  bounded  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Adriatic.  It  was  anciently  a  part  of 
Illyricum,  but  being  conquered  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  was  annexed  to  Italy.  It  still  retains  its 

ancient  name.]  Strab.  1  — Mela,  2,  c.  3. _ 

Liv.  10,  &c. — Plin.  3,c.  19. — Justin.  9,  c.  2. 

Istropolis,  [a  city  of  Thrace,  situate  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ister,  where  a  lagune,  or  salt  lake  called 
Halmyris,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Danube, 
has  its  issue  into  the  sea.  It  appears  to  be 
succeeded  at  the  present  day  by  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Kara  Kerman,  or  the  black  fortress-  Is¬ 
tropolis  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Mi¬ 
lesian  colony.]  Plin.  4,  c.  II. 

ItAlia,  [a  celebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the 
south  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  north-east  by 
the  Adriatic  or  Mare  Superum,  and  on  the 
son  of  south-west  by  theMare  Tyrrhenum,  or  Inte- 
rum.  It  was  called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks, 
from  its  western  situation  in  relation  to 
Greece.  It  was  called  also  Ausonia,  from 
thc  Ausones,  a  people  found  in  Latium ;  CEno- 
tria,  from  CEnotrus,  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who 
settled  in  Lucania;  Saturnia,  from  Saturn, 
from  having  been  the  fabled  residence  of  that 
god,  after  his  expulsion  from  heaven.  The 
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name  Italia,  some  derive  from  Jtaius,  who 
reigned  in  that  country;  others  deduce  it 
from  <Tstxof,  an  ox,  from  the  great  abundance 
of  those  animals  in  this  land,  and  others, 
again,  make  the  name  to  nave  belonged  origi¬ 
nally  to  a  small  canton  in  Calabria,  and  to 
haw  become  gradually  common  to  the  whole 
community.  Italy  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  northern,  or  Gallia  Cisalpina,  the 
middle,  or  Italia  Propria,  and  the  southern, 
or  Magna  Grxcia.  Its  principal  states  were 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum, 
Latium,  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Hirpini, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruttiorum 
Ager.]  It  has  been  compared,  with  some  si¬ 
militude,  to  a  man’s  leg.  The  boundaries  of 
Italy  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  nature 
itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
careful  in  supplying  this  country  with  what¬ 
ever  may  contribute  not  only  to  the  support, 
but  also  to  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life. 
It  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Europe ;  and 
the  panegyrics  which  Pliny  bestows  upon  it 
seem  not  in  any  manner  exaggerated.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  called  themselves  Aborigi¬ 
nes,  offspring  of  the  soil,  and  the  country  was 
soon  after  peopled  by  colonies  from  Greece, 
[and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.]  The 
Pelasgi  made  settlements  there,  and  the 
whole  country  was  divided  into  as  many- 
different  governments  as  there  were  towns, 
till  che  rapid  increase  of  the  Roman  pow¬ 
er,  [vid.  Roma]  changed  the  face  of  Italy, 
and  united  all  the  states  in  support  of  one 
common  cause.  Italy  has  been  the  mother  of 
arts  as  well  as  of  arms,  and  the  immortal 
monuments  which  remain  of  the  eloquence 
and  poetical  abilities  of  its  inhabitants  are 
universally  known.  Ptol.  3,  c.  I  .—Dionya. 
Hal — Diod.  4. — Justin.  4,  &c. — C.  ■  Yep.  in 
Dion.  Alcib,  &c. — Liv.  1,  c.  J,  &c.—  Varro  de 
R.  R.  2,  c.  1  and  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  &c. — Po- 
hjb.  2. — Flor.  2 — JElian.  V.  H.  1,  c  16. — 
.Lucan.  2,  v.  39 7,  See ,—PLin.  3,  c.  5  and  8. 

ItalIca,  a  town  of  Italy,  called  also  Cor- 

finium. - [A  city  of  Spain,  north  of  Hispa- 

lis,  and  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Bxtis.  It  was  Lunded  by  Publius  Scipio 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  placed  here  the 
old  soldiers  whom  age  incapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  military  service.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  theemperorTrajan,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  correspond  with  Sevilla  la  Vi  ja. 
about  a  league  distant  from  the  city  of  Seville.'] 
Gel:.  16,  c  13.— -Appian.  Hisfi. 

Italicus,  a  poet.  vid.  Silius. 

Italus,  an  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 
Italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom,  called 
after  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  /Eneas  calls  up¬ 
on  him  among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his 
adoration  when  he  entered  Italy.  Virg.  JEn. 

7,  v.  178. - A  prince  whose  daughter  Roma, 

by  his  wife  Leucaria,  is  said  to  have  married 
/Eneas  or  Ascanius.  Plut.  in  Rom. 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  [north-east  of  Cephallenia.  “  The  Vene- 
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tian  geographers,”  observes  Mr.  Gell,  “  hate 
in  a  great  degree  contributed  to  raise  doubts 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  modern  with 
the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  giving  in  their  charts 
the  name  of  Val  di  Compare  to  this  island. 
That  name,  however,  is  totally  unknown  in 
the  country,  where  the  isle  is  invariably  call¬ 
ed  Ithaca  by  the  upper  ranks,  and  Theaki  by 
the  vulgar.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  north 
of  Europe  that  Ithaca  is  too  inconsiderable 
a  rock  to  have  produced  any  contingent  of 
ships  which  could  entitle  its  king  to  so  much 
consideration  among  the  neighbouring  isles  ; 
yet  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  its  port  has 
in  modern  times  created  a  fleet  of  50  vessels 
of  all  denominations  which  trade  to  every 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  which 
four  might  be  selected  capable  of  transporting 
the  whole  army  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of 
Asia.”  The  same  writer  makes  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  island  8000.  It  is  said  to  contain 
sixty-six  square  miles.  Gell’s  Geography 
and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca  p.  30.]  It  had  acity  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  famous  for  being  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
mountainous,  and  measures  about  25  miles 
in  circumference.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  139. — 
Od.  1.  v.  186,  1.  4,  v.  601,  1.  9,  v.  20.— 
Strab.  i  and  8,  Mela ,  2,  c.  7. 

Ithacesi^.,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Brutii. - Bai*  was  called 

also  Ithacesia,  because  built  by  Bajus  the 
pilot  of  Ulysses.  Sil.  8,  v.  540,  1.  12,  v. 
113. 

Ithome,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren¬ 
dered,  after  ten  years’  siege,  to  Lacedxrnon, 
724  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter 
was  called  Ithomates,  from  a  temple  which 
he  had  there,  where  games  were  also  celebrat¬ 
ed,  and  the  conqueror-  rewarded  with  an 
oaken  crown.  Paus.  4,  c.  32. — St  at.  Theb.  4, 
v.  17  — Strab-  8. 

Ithomaia,  a  festival  Ifi  which  musicians 
contended,  observed  at  Ithome,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  who  had  been  nursed  by  the  nymphs 
Ithome  and  Neda,  the  former  of  whom  gave 
her  name  to  a  city,  and  the  latter  to  a  river. 

ItIus  Portus,  [a  harbour  of  Gaul,  whence 
Cxsar  set  sail  for  Britain.  Cxsar  describes 
it  no  farther  than  by  saying  that  from  it  there 
is  the  most  convenient  passage  to  Britain,  the 
distance  being  about  30  miles.  Calais,  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  Etaples ,  have  each  their  respective 
advocates  for  the  honour  of  coinciding  with 
the  Itius  Portus  of  antiquity.  The  weight 
of  authority,  however,  is  in  favour  of  Witsand, 
or  Vissan.  Cxsar  landed  at  Portus  Lemanis, 
or  Lymne ,  a  little  below  Dover.  For  a  long 
time  here  was  the  principal  crossing  place.  In 
a  later  age,  however,  the  preference  was  given 
to  Gessoriacum,  or  Boulogne,  in  Gaul,  and 
Rutupix,  or  Richbourgoh ,  in  Britain.]  Cces.  G. 
4,  c.  21,  1.  1,  c.  2  and  5. 

Ituna,  [/Estuarium,  now  Solway  Firth ,  in 
Scotland.] 

Ituraia,  [a  province  of  Syria,  or  Arabia.  ! 
beyond  Jordan,  east  of  Batanxa,  and  south  of  i 
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Trachomas,]  whose  inhabitants  were  very 
skilful  in  drawing  the  bow.  Lucan.  7,  v.  230 
and  514. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  448 — Strab.  17. 

Itys,  a  son  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace,  by 
Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was 
about  six  years  old,  and  served  up  as  meat  be¬ 
fore  his  father.  He  was  changed  into  a  phea¬ 
sant,  his  mother  into  a  swallow,  and  his  father 
into  an  owl.  vid.  Philomela.  Ovid.  Met.  6, 
v  620. — Amor.  2,  el.  14,  v.  29. — Horat.  4,  od. 
12. 

Juba,  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Maurita 
ilia,  who  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J. 
Cxsar.  He  defeated  Curio,  whom  Cxsar 
had  sent  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at 
Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned  by  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  killed  himself  with  Petreius,  who 
had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  his  adver¬ 
sity.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  of  which  Sallust  was  the  first  governor. 
Pint,  in  Pomp..  C?  Cas  — P/or.  4,  c.  12. — 
Suet,  in  Ctes.  c.  35. — Dion.  41. — Mela ,  1,  c. 
6. — Lucan.  3,  Sec. — Cxsar  de  Pell.  Civ.  2. — 

Paterc.  2,  c.  54. - The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  son  of  Juba  the  First.  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the 
1  triumph  of  Caesar.  His  captivity  was  the 
source  of  the  greatest  honours,  and  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  study  procured  him  more  glory  than 
he  could  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance 
of  a  kingdom.  He  gained  the  heart  of  the 
Romans  by  the  courteousness  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by 
<  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Antony,  and  conferring  upon  him  the 

■  title  of  king,  and  making  him  master  of  all 

-  the  territories  which  his  father  once  possessed. 
His  popularity  was  so  great,  that  the  Mauri 

etanians  rewarded  his  benevolence  by  making 
f  him  one  of  their  gods.  The  Athenians  rais 
-ed  him  a  statue,  and  the  Ethiopians  worship- 

-  ped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and 

:  commended  t>y  the  ancients,  but  of  which  only 

-  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrote  on 

■  the  history  of  Arabia,  and  the  antiquities  of 
.  Assyria, chiefly  collected  from  Berosus.  Besides1 
-these,  he  composed  some  treatises  on  the 

Drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  ani- 
‘  mals,  painting,  grammar,  &c.  now  lost.  Strab 
17. — Suet,  in  Cal.  26. — PI  in.  5,  c.  25  and  32. 

,  — Dion.  51,  8cc. 

JudjEA,  [a  province  of  Palestine,  forming 

-  the  southern  division.  It  did  not  assume  the 
name  of  Judaea,  until  after  the  return  of  tue 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  though 
it  had  been  denominated,  long  before,  the  king 
dom  of  Judsa,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Israel. 
After  the  return,  the  tribe  of  Judah  settled 
first  at  Jerusalem,  but  afterwards  gradually 
spreading  over  the  whole  country,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Judaea.]  Plut.de  Osir. — Strab.  16. 

— Dion .  36.— Tacit.  Hist.  5,  c.  6 _ Lucan.  2. 

v.  593, 
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Jugurtha,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Masta 
nabal,  the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Micipsa  and 
Mastanabal  were  the  sons  of  Masinissa,  kingof 
Numidia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  kingdom,  educated  his  nephew  with  his 
two  sons  Adherbal  and  iliempsal ;  but,  as  he 
was  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent  him 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Scipio,  who  was  besieging  Numantia,  hoping 
to  lose  a  youth  whose  ambition  seemed  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  ol  his  children.  His 
hopes  were  frustrated  ;  Jugurtha  showed 
himself  brave  and  active,  and  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipsa  appoint¬ 
ed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  his 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  prov¬ 
ed  fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha  destroyed 
Hiempsal,  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for 
safety.  The  Romans  listened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal,  but  Jugur- 
tha’s  gold  prevailed  among  the  senators,  and 
che  suppliant  monarch,  forsaken  in  his  dis¬ 
tress,  perished  by  the  snares  of  his  enemy. 
Ctecilius  Metellus  was  at  last  sent  gainst  Ju¬ 
gurtha,  after  other  commanders  had  failed, 
and  his  firmness  and  success  soon  reduc¬ 
ed  the  crafty  Numidiau,  and  obliged  him 
to  fly  among  his  savage  neighbours  for  support. 
Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Metellus,  and 
fought  with  equal  success.  Ju  gurtha  w  as  at 
last  betrayed  oy  his  father-in-law  Bocchus, 
from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  after  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged  in 
chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  The 
name  and  the  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been  im¬ 
mortalized  by  the  pen  of  Sallust.  Sal/ust.  in 
Jug. — Pint,  in  Mar  ip  Syll 
Julia  lex, p.runa  de prov inciis,  by  J.  Cx- 
sar,  A.  U.  C.  69  i.  It  confirmed  the  freedom 
of  all  Greece ;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman 
magistrates  should  act  there  as  judges,  and 
that  the  towns  and  \  iilages  through  which  the 
Roman  magistrates  and  ambassadors  passed, 
should  maintain  them  during  their  stay  ;  that 
the  governors,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
su  uld  leave  a  scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two 
cities  of  their  province,  and  deliver  a  copy  of 
it  at  the  public  treasury ;  that  the  provincial 
governors  should  not  accept  of  a  golden  crown 
unless  they  were  honoured  with  a  triumph  by 
che  senate;  that  no  supreme  commander 
should  go  out  ot  his  province,  enter  any  domi¬ 
nions,  lead  an  army,  or  engage  in  a  war,  with¬ 
out  the  previous  approbation  and  command  of 

the  Roman  senate  and  people - Another, 

de  smnpiibus,  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  It  li¬ 
mited  the  expense  of  provisions  on  the  dies 
projesti,  or  days  appointed  ior  the  transaction 
ot  business,  to  200  sesterces ;  on  common  ca¬ 
lendar  festivals  to  300  ;  and  on  all  extraordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  such  as  marriages,  births,  &c. 
to  1000.  [By  a  subsequent  edict  of  Augustus 
or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  ail  entertain 
359 
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Silent  was  raised  from  300  to  2000  sesterces.] 
■  Another,  de  provinciis,  by  J.  Cxsar.  Dic¬ 
tator.  It  ordained  that  no  praetorian  pro\’ince 
should  be  held  more  than  one  year,  and  a  con¬ 
sular  province  more  than  two  years.  [Cice¬ 
ro  praises  this  law.  It  was  abrogated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Antony.] - Another,  called  also 

Campanu  agraria ,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C  691, 
[for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania  and 
Stella,  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each 


loved  by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  Marcellus;  after  whose  death  she  was  giv¬ 
en  to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children. 
She  became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was 
married  to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and 
debaucheries  so  disgusted  her  husband,  that 
he  retired  from  the  court  of  the  emperor ; 
and  Augustus,  informed  of  her  lustful  propen¬ 
sities  and  infamy,  banished  her  from  his  sight, 
and  confined  her  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast 


three  children  or  more.] - Another,  de  civi-  of  Campania.  She  was  starved  to  death,  A. 

tate,  by  L.  J.  Cxsar,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  re-jD.  14,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  who  had  sue- 


warded  with  the  name  and  privileges  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome  all  such  as,  during  the  civil 
wars,  had  remained  the  constant  friends  of 
republican  liberty.  When  that  civil  war 
was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians  were  admitted 
as  free  denizens,  and  composed  eight  new 

tribes. - Another,  de  judicious ,  by  J.  Cxsar. 

It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  in  a  certain 
manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  chosen 
from  the  richest  people  in  every  century ,  al¬ 
lowing  the  senators  and  knights  in  the  num 


ceeded  to  Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome. 
Piut. - A  daughter  of  Julia,  the  wife  of 


ber,  and  excluding  the  tribuni  imirii. - An 


other,  dc  arnbitu ,  by  Augustus.  It  restrained 
the  illicit  measures  used  at  elections,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  comilia  their  ancient  privileges, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  and 
bribery  of  J.  Cxsar. - Another,  by  Augus¬ 

tus,  de  adulterio  et  puclicitid.  It  punished 
adultery  with  death.  It  was  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  and  enforced  by  Domitian.  Juvenal. 
Sat.  2,  v.  30,  alludes  to  it. - Another,  called 


also  Papia,  or  Papia  Poppea,  which  was  the 
same  as  the  following,  only  enlarged  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppxus,  A.  U.  C.  762. 
• - Another,  de  maritandis  ordinibus,  by  Au¬ 

gustus.  It  proposed  rewards  to  such  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  matrimony,  of  a  particular  descrip¬ 
tion.  [t 'id.  Papia  Poppea  Lex.]  It  inflicted 
punishment  on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the 
patricians,  the  senators  and  sons  of  senators 
excepted,  to  intermarry  with  the  child¬ 
ren  of  those  that  had  been  liberti ,  or  serv¬ 
ants  manumitted.  Horace  alludes  to  it  when 

he  speaks  of  lex  maritu. - Another,  de  ma- 

jestate,  by  J.  Cxsar.  It  punished  with  ayucc 


et  ignis  interdictio  all  such  as  were  found  guilty 
of  the  crimen  majestatis,  or  treason  against 
the  state. 

Julia,  a  daughter  of  Julius  Cxsar,  by  Cor¬ 
nelia,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and 
fer  her  virtues.  She  married  Corn.  Cxpio, 
whom  her  father  obliged  her  to  divorce  to 
marry  Pompey  the  Great.  Her  amiable  dis¬ 
position  more  strongly  cemented  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  father  and  of  the  son-in-law ;  but 
her  sudden  death  in  child-bed,  B.C.  53,  broke 
all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relationship,  and  soon 

produced  a  civil  war.  Pint. - The  mother 

of  M-  Antony,  whose  humanity  is  greatly 
celebrated  in  saving  her  brother-in-law  from 

the  cruel  prosecutions  of  her  son. - An 

aunt  of  J-  Cxsar,  who  married  C.  Marius. 


Her  funeral  oration  was  publicly  pronounced 
by  her  nephew. - The  only  daughter  of  the 


emperor  Augustus,  remarkablefor  her  beauty, 
s,  and  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly 


Agrippa,  who  married  Leopidus,  and  was  ba¬ 
nished  for  her  licentiousness. - A  daughter 

of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  born  in  the 
island  ot  Lesbos,  A.  D  17.  She  married  a 
senator,  called  M.  Vinucius,  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  favours  in 
the  court  of  her  brother  Caligula,  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  her  first  seducer.  She  was 
banished  by  Caligula,  on  suspicion  of  con¬ 
spiracy.  Claudius  recalled  her ;  but  she  was 
soon  after  banished  by  the  powerful  intrigues 
of  Messcdina,  and  put  to  death  about  the  24th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  no  stranger  to  the 
debaucheries  of  the  age,  and  she  prostituted 
herself  as  freely  -to  the  meanest  of  the  people 
as  to  the  nobler  companions  of  her  brother’s 
extravagance.  Seneca,  as  some  suppose,  was 
banished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced  her. 

- A  celebrated  woman,  born  in  Phoenicia. 

She  is  also  called  Domna.  She  applied  her¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philosophy, 
6tc.  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous,  as  much 
by  her  mental  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  came  to  Rome,  where  her  learning  re¬ 
commended  her  to  all  the  literati  of  the  age. 
She  ma.iried  Septimius  Severus,  who,  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connection,  was 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple.  Severus 
was  guided  by  the  prudence  and  advice  of 
Julia,  but  he  was  blind  to  her  foibles,  and 
often  punished  with  the  greatest  severity  those 
vices  which  were  enormous  in  the  empress. 
She  is  even  said  to  have  conspired  against  the 
emperor,  but  she  resolved  to  blot,  by  patron¬ 
izing  literature,  the  spots  which  her  debauch¬ 
ery  and  extravagance  had  rendered  indelible 
in  the  eyes  ot  virtue.  Her  influence,  after  the 
death  of  Severus,  was  for  sometime  produc¬ 
tive  of  tranquillity  and  coixiial  union  between 
his  two  sons  and  successors.  Geta,  at  last, 
however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  brother  Cara- 
calla,  and  Julia  was  even  wounded  in  the  arm 
while  she  attempted  to  screen  her  favourite 
son  from  his  brother’s  dagger.  According  to 
some,  Julia  committed  incest  with  her  son 
Caracalla,  and  publicly  married  him.  She 
starved  herself  when  her  ambitious  views 
were  defeated  by  Macrinus,  who  aspired  to 
the  empire  in  preference  to  her,  after  the 
death  of  Caracalla. 

Julianus,  a  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  born  at 
Constantinople.  The  massacre  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the 
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Great  to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Julian  and  to  his  brother  Gallus.  The  two 
brothers  were  privately  educated  together, 
and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  exhorted  to  be  modest,  temperate, 
and  to  despise  the  gratification  of  all  sensual 
pleasures.  Gallus  received  the  instructions  of 
his  pious  teachers  with  deference  and  submis¬ 
sion,  but  Julian  showed  his  dislike  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  secretly  cherishing  a  desire  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  votaries  of  Paganism.  He 
gave  sufficient  proofs  of  this  propensity  when 
he  went  to  Athens  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  magic 
and  astrology.  He  was  some  time  after  ap¬ 
pointed  over  Gaul,  with  the  title  of  Cssar,  by 
Constans,  and  there  he  showed  himself  worthy 
of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  prudence,  valour, 
and  the  numerous  victories  he  obtained  over 
the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and  Germany. 
His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  condescension, 
gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers;  and 
when  Constans,  to  whom  Julian  was  become 
suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part  of  his 
forces  to  go  into  the  east,  the  army  immedi 
ately  mutinied,  and  promised  immortal  fide 
lity  to  their  leader,  by  refusing  to  obey  the 
orders  of  Constans.  They  even  compelled 
Julian,  by  threats  and  intreaties,  to  accept  the 
title  of  independent  emperor  and  of  Augus¬ 
tus  ;  and  the  death  of  Constans,  which  soon 
after  happened,  left  him  sole  master  of  the 
Roman  empire,  A.  D.  361.  Julian  then  dis¬ 
posed  his  religious  sentiments,  and  publicly 
disavowed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
rffered  solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods  of 
incient  Rome.  This  change  of  religious 
ipinion  was  attributed  to  the  austerity  with 
vhich  he  received  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ty,  or,  according  to  others,  to  the  literary 
.onversation  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  some 
>f  the  Athenian  phflosophers.  From  this  cir- 
umstance,  therefore,  Julian  has  been  called 
ifiostate.  After  he  had  made  his  public  en- 
ry  at  Constantinople,  he  determined  to  con- 
inue  the  Persian  war,  and  check  those  bar- 
larians,  who  had  for  60  years  derided  the 
isolence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  When  he 
lad  crossed  the  Tigris,  he  burned  his  fleet, 
nd  advanced  with  boldness  into  the  enemy’s 
ountry .  His  march  was  that  of  a  conqueror, 
le  met  with  no  opposition  from  a  weak  and 
idigent  enemy;  but  the  country  of  Assyria 
ad  been  left  desolate  by  the  Persians,  and 
ulian,  without  corn  or  provisions,  was  oblig- 
d  to  retire.  As  he  could  not  convey  his  ar¬ 
ty  again  over  the  streams  of  the  Tigris,  he 
3ok  the  resolution  of  marching  up  the  sources 
f  the  river,  and  imitate  the  bold  return  of 
te  ten  thousand  Greeks.  As  he  advanced 
trough  the  country  he  defeated  the  officers 
f  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  an  engage- 
lent  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a 
eadly  wound  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  to 
attle„  He  expired  the  following  night,  the 
"th  of  June,  A.  D.  363,  in  the  32d  year  of 
s  age.  His  last  moments  were  spent  in  a 
•'nversation  with  a  philosopher  about  the  im- 
s  Z 
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mortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  breathed  his  last 
without  expressing  the  least  sorrow  for  his 
fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  Julian’s 
character  has  been  admired  by  some,  and 
censured  by  others ;  but  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  arises  from  his  apostacy.  As  a 
man  and  as  a  monarch  he  demands  our  warm¬ 
est  commendation;  but  we  must  blame  his 
idolatry,  and  despise  his  bigoted  principles. 
He  was  moderate  in  his  successes,  merciful 
to  his  enemies,  and  amiable  in  his  character. 
He  abolished  the  luxuries  which  reigned  in 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  dismissed 
with  contempt  the  numerous  officers  which 
waited  upon  Constantius,  to  anoint  his  head 
or  perfume  his  body.  He  was  frugal  in  his 
meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  himself  on 
a  skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at 
midnight,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
reading  or  writing,  and  issued  early  from  his 
tent  to  pay  his  daily  visits  to  the  guard  around 
the  camp.  He  was  not  fond  of  public  amuse¬ 
ments,  but  rather  dedicated  his  time  to  study 
and  solitude.  When  he  passed  through  An¬ 
tioch  in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  offended  at  his  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  ridiculed  his  person,  and  lampooned 
him  in  satirical  verses.  The  emperor  made 
use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  defence,  and  ra¬ 
ther  than  destroy  his  enemies  by  the’sword, 
he  condescended  to  expose  them  to  derision, 
and  unveil  their  follies  and  debaucheries  in  an 
humorous  work,  which  he  called  Misopogon, 
or  beard  hater.  He  imitated  the  virtuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  Scipio  and  Alexander,  and  laid  no 
temptation  for  his  virtue  by  visiting  some  fe¬ 
male  captives  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
In  his  matrimonial  connexions,  Julian  rather 
consulted  policy  than  inclination,  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  sister  of  Constantius  arose  from 
his  unwillingness  to  offend  his  benefactor,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature-  He 
was  buried  at  Tarsus,  and  afterwards  his 
body  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  Hedis- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  as  well  as 
by  his  military  character.  Besides  his  miso¬ 
pogon,  he  wrote  the  history  of  Gaul.  He  also 
wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athenians;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  there  are  now  extant  sixty -four  letters 
on  various  subjects.  His  Cssars  is  the  most 
famous  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors  from  J.  Caesar 
to  Constantine.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  in  which  the  author  severely  attacks 
the  venerable  character  of  M.  Aurelius,  whom 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern,  and 
speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and  . abusive  language  of 
his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  observed 
of  Julian,  that,  like  Csesar,  he  would  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
'isten,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dic¬ 
tate.  The  best  edition  of  his  works,  is  that 
of  Spanheim,  fol.  Lips.  1696;  and  of  the 
Caesars,  that  of  Heusinger.  8vo.  Gotha:.  1741. 
Julian .—  Socrat. —  Eutroji. —  Amm. —  Liban 

See. - A  son  of  Constantine. - A  maternal 

uncle  of  the  emperor  Julian. - A  Roman  em¬ 
peror.  [vid.  Didius.1 - A  Roman,  who  pro 
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'  laimed  himself  emperor  in  Italy  during  the 
-neign  of  Diocletian,  &c. 

Julii,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome 
bv  Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the 
greatest  honours  of  the  state.  J.  Ca;sar  and 
Augustus  were  of  this  family ;  and  it  was  said, 
perhaps  through  flattery,  that  they  were  li¬ 
neally  descended  from  /Eneas,  the  founder  of 
Lavinium. 

J  Olio mAgus,  [a  city  of  Gaul,  the  capital 
of  the  Andecavi,  situate  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Liger  or  Loire ,  near  its  junction  with  that 
river,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Namnetes  or 
JVantz.  It  was  afterwards  called  Andecavi 
from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  An¬ 
gers.'] 

Juliopolis,  [a  city  of  Galatia,  vid ■  Gor- 
dium.] 

Jo lis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  birth  to  Simonides,  8cc.  The  walls  of 
this  city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now 
some  pieces  remaining  entire  above  12  feet  in 
height,  as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  splen¬ 
dour.  P/in.  4,  c.  12. 

Julius  Caesar,  [vkl.  Csesar.] - Agri¬ 

cola,  a  governor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  80,  who 
first  discovered  that  Britain  was  an  island 
by  sailing  round  it.  His  son-in-law,  the  histo¬ 
rian  Tacitus,  has  written  an  account  of  his 

life.  vid.  Agricola. - Obsequens,  a  Latin 

writer,  who  nourished  A.  I).  214.  The  best 
edition  of  his  book  de  firodigiis  is  that  ofOuden- 
dorp.  bvo.  L.  Bat.  17r0.  [This  edition  was 
reprinted  with  additions  by  Kappius,  Cur. 

Reg.  1772,  3vo.] - Titianus,  a  writer  in  the 

age  of  Diocletian.  His  son  became  famous  for 
hfs  oratorical  powers,  and  was  made  precep¬ 
tor  in  the  family  of  Maximinus.  Julius  wrote 
a  history  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients. 
He  also  wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  hap¬ 
pily  imitated  the  style  anti  elegance  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  for  which  he  was  called  the  afie  of  his 
age. - Africanus,  a  chronologer,  who  flour¬ 
ished  A.  D.  220. - Constantins,  the  father 

of  the  emperor  Julian,  was  killed  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  to  the  throne, 

and  his  son  nearly  shared  his  fate. - Pollux, 

a  grammarian  ot  Naupactus,  in  Egypt,  [vid. 
Pollux.] - Proculus,  a  Roman,  who  solemn¬ 

ly  declared  to  his  countrymen,  after  Romu¬ 
lus  had  disappeared,  that  he  had  seen  him 
in  an  human  shape,  and  that  he  had  or¬ 
dered  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  honour  him 
as  a  god.  Julius  was  believed.  Piut.  in  Rom. 

—  Ovid. - Floras.  [vid.  Floras.] - L. 

Caesar,  a  Roman  consul,  uncle  to  Antony 
the  triumvir,  the  father  ot  Cxsar  the  dictator. 
He  died  as  he  was  putting  on  his  shoes. 

Iclus,  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
iEneas.  [vid.  Ascanius.] - -A  son  of  Asca¬ 

nius,  born  in  Lavinium.  in  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  fEneas  Sylvius  the 
son  of  /Eneas  and  Lavinia,  was  prefetiedto 
him.  He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest. 

Dionys.  1. —  Virg-  JEn.  1,  v.  271. - A  son 

of  Antony  the  triumvir  and  Fulvia.  [vid. 
Antonins  Julius,] 
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Jcnia  lex  Sacrata,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus; 
the  first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260. 
It  ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribund 
should  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  that 
an  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  consuls  to 
the  tribune ;  and  that  no  senator  should  be 
able  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  tribune. An¬ 
other,  passed  A  U-  C.  627,  which  ordered 
all  foreigners  to  leave  the  city  without  delay. 

- Another,  [passed  A.  U.  C.  771,  that 

all  persons  freed  by  the  less  formal  mode 
of  manumission  should  not  obtain  the  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  remain  in 
the  condition  of  the  Latins  who  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  colonies.] 

Junius  D.  Silanus,  a  Roman  who  commit¬ 
ted  adultery  with  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of' 
Augustus,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  24. - Bru¬ 

tus.  [vid.  Brutus.] 

Jono,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was 
sister  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ce 
res,  &c.  She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  in  Samos,  and  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and 
Ovid  mention,  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  supposed  that; 
she  had  been  brought  up  by  the  three  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  river  Asterion ;  and  the  people  of 
Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  maintained,  that  she 
had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  Temenusj 
the  son  of  Pelasgus.  Juno  was  devoured  by 
Saturn,  according  to  some  mythologists ;  and, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  she  was  again  re-4 
stored  to  the  world  by  means  of  a  potion 
which  Metis  gave  to  Saturn,  to  make  him: 
give  up  the  stone  which  his  wife  had  given, 
him  to  swallow  instead  of  Jupiter,  [vid.  Sa- 
turnus.]  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  the! 
charms  of  his  sister ;  and  the  more  powerfully 
to  gain  her  confidence,  he  changed  himself  into 
a  cuckoo,  and  raised  a  great  storm,  and  made|i 
the  air  unusually  chill  and  cold.  Under  this 
form  he  went  to  the  goddess,  all  shivering 
Juno  pitied  the  cuckoo,  and  took  him  into  her 
bosom.  When  Jupiter  had  gained  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  he  resumed  his  original  form,  andl 
obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  after 
he  had  made  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  to. 
his  sister.  The  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Junoi 
were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  biute  creaij 
tion,  attended.  Chelone,  a  young  woman  ; 
was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  come,  and!, 
who  derided  the  ceremony.  For  this  impie-, 
ty,  Mercury  changed  her  into  a  tortoise,  and 
condemned  her  to  perpetual  silence  ;  from, 
which  cicumstance  the  tortoise  has  always, 
been  used  as  a  symbol  of  silence  among  the 
ancients.  By  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  JunO. 
became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  mistress  j 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Her  conjugal  happiness,  j 
however,  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the ; 
numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and  shcE 
showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in  the  i 
highest  degree.  Her  severity  to  the  mistress-, 
es  and  illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
was  unparalleled.  She  persecuted  Hercule . 
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ami  his  descendants  with  the  most  inveterate 
fury ;  and  her  resentment  against  Paris,  .who 
;  had  given  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  in  pre- 
;  ference  to  herself,  was  the  cause  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  and  of  all  the  miseries  which  happen¬ 
ed  to  the  unfotunate  house  of  Priam.  Her 
r  severities  to  Alcmena,  Ino,  Athamas,  Semele, 
&c.  are  also  well  known.  Juno  had  some  child¬ 
ren  by  Jupiter.  Accordingto  Hesiod,  she  was 
„  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or  Luci- 
j  na ;  and  besides  these,  she  brought  forth 
Vulcan,  without  having  any  commerce  with 
the  other  sex,  but  only  by  smelling  a  certain 
plant.  This  was  in  imitation  of  Jupiter,  who 
had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brain.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  othei-s,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
“Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in 
this  manner,  and  this  was  after  eating  some 
lettuces  at  the  table  of  Apollo.  The  daily 
and  repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter  at  last 
provoked  Juno  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  re¬ 
tired  to  Euboea,  and  resolved  for  ever  to  for¬ 
sake  his  bed.  Jupiter  procured  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  after  he  had  applied  to  Cithaeron  for  ad¬ 
vice,  and  after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness  by 
fraud  and  artifice,  [yid.  Dxdala.]  This  recon¬ 
ciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appear, 
\vas  soon  dissolved  by  new  offences;  and  to 
stop  the  complaints  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupi 
ter  had  often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows. 
He  even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she 
'had  exercised  upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  sus¬ 
pending  her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden 
chain,  and  tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet. 
Vulcan  was  punished  for  assisting  his  mother 
in  this  degrading  situation,  and  he  was  kicked 
down  from  heaven  by  his  father,  and  broke 
'his  leg  by  the  fall.  This  punishment  rather 
'irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She  resolved  to 
revenge  it,  and  she  engaged  some  of  the  gods 
to  conspire  against  Jupiter  and  to  imprison 
him,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  this  con 
spiracy,  by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the  fa¬ 
ctious  Briareus.  Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
banished  front  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  though  some  attribute  their  exile  to 
different  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was 
universal,  and  even  more  than  that  of  Jupiter, 
according  to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices 
,^re  offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
She  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Argos. 
Samos,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 

I  he  ancients  generally  offered  on  her  altars 
hn  ewe  lamb  and  a  sow  the  first  day  of 
every  month.  No  cow  was  ever  immo- 
a.ted  to  her,  because  she  assumed  the 
nature  of  that  animal  when  they  went 
nto  Egypt,  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose,  and 
particularly  the  peacock,  often  called  Junonia 
F} '*"*»  vld  Argus,  were  sacred  to  her.  The 
dittany,  the  poppy,  and  the  lilly,  were  her  fa¬ 
vourite  flowers.  The  latterflower  was  origin¬ 
ally  of  the  colour  of  the  crocus;  but,  when 
Jupiter  placed  Hercules  to  the  breasts  of  Juno 
while  asleep,  some  of  the  milk  fell  down  upon 
earth,  and  changed  the  colour  of  the  lilies  from 
purple  to  a  beautiful  white.  Some  of  the  milk 
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also  dropped  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
from  its  whiteness,  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  milky  way,  lac/ea  via.  As  Juno’s  power 
was  extended  overall  the  gods,  she  often  made 
use  of  the  goddess  Minerva  as  her  messen¬ 
ger.  The  goddess  Iris,  however,  was  the 
one  most  commonly  employed.  Her  temples 
were  numerous,  the  most  famous  of  which 
were  at  Argos,  Olympia,  &c,  At  Rome  no 
woman  of  debauched  character  was  permitted 
to  enter  her  temple,  or  even  to  touch  it.  The 
surnames  of  Juno  are  various,  they  are  de¬ 
rived  either  from  the  function,  or  things  over 
which  she  presided,  or  from  the  place  where 
her  worship  was  established.  She  was  the 
queen  of  the  heavens;  she  protected  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  presided  over  marriage  and  child¬ 
birth,  and  particularly  patronized  the  most 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  her  sex,  and  severely 
punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  ma¬ 
trons.  She  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and 
empire,  and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of 
riches.  She  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  golden  scep¬ 
tre  in  her  right  hand.  Some  peacocks  gene¬ 
rally  sat  by  her,  and  a  cuckoo  often  perched 
on  her  sceptre,  while  Iris  behind  her  displayed 
the  thousand  colours  of  her  beautiful  rainbow. 
She  is  sometimes  carried  through  the  air  in  a 
rich  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks.  The  Roman 
consuls,  when  they  entered  upon  office,  were 
always  obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona 
or  Romana.  She  was  generally  represented 
as  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  Roman 
matrons  always  imitated  this  manner  of  dress¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  deemed  it  indecent  in 
any  married  woman  to  leave  any  part  of  her 
body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She  has  receiv¬ 
ed  tlie  surname  of  Olympia,  Sarnia,  Lacedx- 
monia,  Argiva,  Telchinia,  Candrena,  Rescin- 
thes,  Prosymna,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithaero- 
nia,  Bunea,  Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anthea, 
Migale,  Gemelia,  Tropeia,  Boopis,  Telera, 
Zera,  Egophage,  Hyperchinia,  Juga,  Ilitll- 
yia,  Lucina,  Pronuba,  Caprotina,  Mena, 
Pupulonia,  Lacinia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Curis, 
Domiduca,  Februa,  Opigenia,  fee.  Cic.  d£ 
Nat.  D.  2. — Pans.  2,  &c. — Afiollod  1,  2,  3 — 
Afiollon.  1.  Argon. — Horn.  II.  1,  &c. —  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  8tc. — Herodot.  1,  2,  4,  &c. — Sil.  1. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. —  IJv.  23,  24,  27,  &c. —  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  &c.  Fast.  5. — Plut.  quasi.  Rom. — 
Tibuil.  4,  el.  IS. — Athcn.  15. — Plin.  34. 

Junonalia  and  Juxonia,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  He- 
rxa  of  the  Greeks,  [yid  Herxa.]  Liv.  27, 
c.  37. 

Junones,  a  name  of  the  protecting  genii 
of  the  women  among  the  Romans.  They  gene¬ 
rally  swore  by  them,  as  the  men  by  their  ge¬ 
nii.  There  were  altars  often  erected  to  their 
honour.  Plin.  2,  c.  7. — Sen'eca,  ep.  110. 
JunGnia,  [one  of  the  Canary  islands  or 

Insula  Fortunatx.  It  is  now  Palma.] - A 

name  which  Gracchus  gave  to  Carthage, 
when  he  went  with  6000  Romans  to  rebuild 
it. 
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Junonigkna,  a  surname  of  Vulcan  as  son 
of  Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  173. 

Junonis  promontorium,  [a  promontory 
of  Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  It  is  now  Cape  Trafalgar.'] 
[Junojvis  insult,  vid.  Erythia.] 

Jopiter,  the  most  powerful  of  all  thegods 
qf  the  ancients.  According  to  Varro,  there 
were  no  less  than  300  persons  of  that  name ; 
Diodorusmentionstwo;  and  Cicero  three,  two 
of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Crete  T  o  that  of  Crete, 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
actions  of  the  rest  have  been  attributed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  mythologists,  Ju¬ 
piter  was  saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  from  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all  his 
sons  as  soon. as  born;  but  Ops,  offended ather 
husband’s  cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter,  and  gave 
a  stone  to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter 
was  educated  in  a  cave  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthaea, 
or  upon  honey  according  to  others.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Jupiter ,  quasi  juvans  pa¬ 
ter.  [rid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  His  cries 
were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  cymbols  and 
drums,  which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  Ops.  \yid.  Corybantes.] 
As  soon  as  he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found 
himself  sufficiently  strong  to  make  war 
against  the  Titans,  who  had  imprisoned  his 
father  because  he  had  brought  up  male  child¬ 
ren.  The  Titans  were  conquered,  and  Sa¬ 
turn  set  at  liberty  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Saturn,  however,  soon  after,  apprehensive 
ofthe  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired  against  his 
life,  and  was,  for  this  treachery,  driven  from 
his  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into 
Latium.  Jupiter,  now  become  the  sole  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  divided  it 
with  his  brothers.  He  reserved  for  himself 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  empire  of 
the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  to  Pluto.  The  peaceful  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  giants,  who  were  sons  ofthe  earth, 
and  who  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
relations  the  Titans.  They  were  so  powerful 
that  they  hurled  rocks,  and  heaped  up  moun¬ 
tains  upon  mountains,  to  scale  heaven,  so  that 
all  the  gods  to  avoid  their  fury  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  they  escaped  from  the  danger  by  as- 
saming  the  form  of  different  animals.  Jupiter, 
however,  animated  them,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Hercules,  he  totally  overpowei’ed  the  gi¬ 
gantic  race,  which  had  proved  such  tremen¬ 
dous  enemies.  \vid.  Gigantes.]  Jupiter,  now 
freed  from  every  apprehension,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasures.  He  married 
Metis,  Themis,  Euronyme,  Ceres,  Muemo 
syne,  Latona,  and  Juno.  [vid.  Juno.]  He 
became  a  Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions. 
He  introduced  himself  to  Danae  in  a  show¬ 
er  of  gold,  he  corrupted  Antiope  in  the  form 
of  a  satyr,  and  Leda  in  the  form,  of  a  swan, 
354 
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He  became  a  bull  to  seduce  Europa,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  company  of  iEgina  in  the  form 
of  a  flame  of  fire.  He  assumed  the  habit  of 
Diana  to  corrupt  Callisto,  and  became  Am- 
phytryon  to  gain  the  affections  of  Alcmena. 
His  children  were  also  numerous  as  well  as 
his  mistresses.  According  to  Apollodorus,  1, 
c.  3,  he  was  father  of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Eu- 
nomia.the  Fates,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atro- 
pos,  by  Themis;  of  Venus,  by  Dione;  ofthe 
Graces,  Aglaia,  Euphrosvne,  and  Thalia,  by 
Euronyme,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus;  of  Pro¬ 
serpine,  by  Styx;  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Mne¬ 
mosyne,  8cc.  {vid.  Niobe,  Laodamia,  Pyrrha, 
Protogenia,  Electra,  Maia,  Semele,  See.)  The 
worship  of  Jupiter  was  universal ;  he  was  the 
Ammon  of  the  Africans,  the  Belus  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  &c.  His  surnames 
were  numerous,  many  of  which  he  received 
from  the  place  or  function  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided.  He  was  severally  called  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  Inventor,  Elicius,  Capitolinus,  Latialis, 
Pistor,  Sponsor,  Herceus,  Anxurus,  Victor, 
Maximus,  Optimus,  Olympius,  Fluvialis,  &c. 
The  worship  of  Jupiter  surpassed  that  of  the 
other  gods  in  solemnity.  His  altars  were  not 
like  those  of  Saturn  and  Diana,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  human  victims,  but  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
white  bulls.  The  oak  was  sacred  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  first  taught  mankind  to  live  upon 
acorns.  He  is  generally  represented  as  sitting 
upon  a  golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding,  in  one 
hand,  thunderbolts,  just  ready  to  be  hurled, 
and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  of  cypress.  His 
looks  express  majesty,  his  beard  flows  long 
and  neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  ex¬ 
panded  wings  at  his  feet.  He  is  sometimes 
represented  with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body 
naked,  and  those  below  the  waist  carefully 
covered, .as  if  to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the 
gods  above,  but  that  he  is  concealed  from  the 
sight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Jupi¬ 
ter  had  several  oracles,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  were  at  Dodona,  and  Ammon  in 
Lybia.  As  Jupiter  was  the  king  and  father 
of  gods  and  men,  his  power  was  extended 
over  the  deities,  and  every  thing  was  subser¬ 
vient  to  his  will,  except  the  Fates.  From 
him  mankind  received  their  blessings  and  their 
miseries,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  was  represented  atOlympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive  branches,  his  mantle  was 
variegated  with  different  flowers,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  Cretans  represented  Jupiter  without 
ears,  to  signify  that  the  sovereign  master  of 
the  world  ought  not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to 
any  particular  person,  but  be  equally  candid 
and  propitious  to  all.  At  Lacedaemon  he  ap¬ 
peared  with  four  heads,  that  fie  might  seem 
to  hear  with  greater  readiness  the  different 
prayers  and  solicitations  which  were  daily 
poured  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  earth. 
It  is  said  that  Miverva  came  all  armed 
from  his  brains  when  he  ordered  Vulcan  to 
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open  his  head.  [The  history  of  Jupiter,  who' examines  events  too  minutely,  while  others 
was  best  known,  is  that  of  him  who  was  are  related  only  in  a  few  words  too  often  ob- 
king  of  Crete,  and  this  history  is  filled  up  scure.  The  indecency  of  many  of  his  ex- 
with  the  adventures  of  the  rest.  Jupiter  of  pressions  is  deservedly  censured.  The  best 
Crete,  having  banished  from  that  island  his  editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab.  Gronovius, 
father  Saturn,  and  overthrown  the  Titans  and  8vo.  L.  Bat.  17)9,  that  of  Hearne,  8vo  Oxon. 
Giants,  determined  to  make  his  subjects  hap- 1  i  703,  and  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1770. 

py.  According  to  Hesiod,  he  was  seven - Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  formerly  a  Pla- 

times  married,  and  the  last  of  his  wives  was  tonic  philosopher,  born  in  Palestine.  He 
Juno.  His  true  name  is  said  to  have  been  died  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  two  apologies  for 
Icu,  signifying  young,  to  which  was  after-  the  Christians  besides  his  dialogue  with  a 
wards  added  the  appellation  of  or  fa-  Jew,  two  treatises,  8tc.  in  a  plain  and  una- 

ther,  whence  was  derived  Joupater  and  Ju-  domed  style.  The  best  editions  of  Justin 
piter.  The  designation  of  father  was  intend-  Martyr  are  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1742.  Of  his 
sd  to  point  out  his  superiority  over  the  other  [first  apology  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon.  1700,  in 
princes  who  were  under  his  sway.  Having  8vo.  and  of  his  second  that  of  Hutchin,  Oxon. 
become  master  of  a  vast  empire,  he  divided  I7u3;  of  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon,  that  of 

it  into  different  provinces.  Atlas  governed  the  Jebb,  Lond.  171S.] - An  emperor  of  the  east 

frontiers  of  Africa,  Plato  was  appointed  gover-  who  reigned  nine  years,  and  died  A.  D.  526. 
norofthe  western  parts  of  the  empire,  of  Gaul  — — Another  who  died  A.  D.  564,  after  a 
tnd  of  Spain,  which  government  wastransferred  reign  of  38  years. 

3n  his  death  to  Mercury,  who  having  signalized  Juturna,  asister  of  Turnus,  king  of  the 
himself  became  the  great  deity  of  the  Celtte  Rutuli.  She  heard  with  contempt  the  ad- 
fupiter  reserved  to  himself  Greece,  the  isles,  dresses  of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others, 
md  that  part  of  Asia  whence  his  ancestors  she  was  not  unfavourable  to  his  passion,  so 
sprung.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  that  the  god  rewarded  her  love  with  im- 
)f  s 20  years,  during  62  of  which  he  reigned,  mortality.  She  was  afterwards  changed  into 
md  to  have  been  buried  in  Crete,  where  his  a  fountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Numi- 
:omb  was  for  a  long  time  seen  near  Gnossus,  cus,  falling  into  the  Tiber.  The  waters  of 
me  of  the  principal  c;ties  of  the  island,  with  that  fountain  were  used  in  sacrifices,  and  par- 
:his  epitaph,  “  Here  lies  Zan,  who  was  called  ticularly  in  those  of  Vesta.  They  had  the 
Jupiter.”  Banier  reckons  his  reign  to  have  power  to  heal  diseases.  Varro  de  L.  L.  1, 
begun  1842  B.  C.  and  to  have  terminated  c.  10.  —Ovid.  Fast ■  1,  v.  708, 1.  2,  v.  585.— 
1780  B.  C.  After  his  death,  his  dtimini-  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  139. — Cic.  Cluent.  36. 

Juvenalis,  Decius  Junius,  a  poet  born  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
mmstances  of  his'reign,  and  ascribing  to  him  and  passed  sometime  in  declaiming;  after 
many  actions  of  others,  finally  erected  the!  which  he  applied  himself  to  write  satires,  16 


ms  were  divided  among  several  petty 
princes;  and  the  poets,  embellishing  the  cir 


vast  fabric  of  Pagan  mythology.] 

2,  &c. — Liv.  1,  4,  5, 

Homer.  II.  1,  5,  &c. 
id.Jov . —  Orpheus  -  Caliimac.  Jov. 

Olymfi.  1,  3,  5  .—Afiollon.  1,  8cc 
Tiieog.  in  Scut. — Here.  Oper  et  Dies. — Ly- 
:optiron.  in  Cass. —  Virg.  JEn  1,  2,  8cc.  G. 
1.— ‘Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  I,  &c — Horat.  3,  od 
l,  8cc. 

Jura,  [a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  ex- 
:endmg  from  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  to  the 


Pans.  1,1  of  which  are  extant.  He  spoke  with  viru- 
&c  —Diod.  land  3. — lienee  against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the 
Od.  1,  4,  8cc. — [pantomime  Paris,  and  though  all  his  satire 
Pindar:  and  declamation  were  pointed  against  this 
■  Hesiod. i  ruling  favourite  of  the  emperor,  yet  Juve¬ 
nal  l'ved  in  security  during  the  reign  of  Ne¬ 
ro,  After  the  death  of  Nero,  the  effects 
of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were  severely 
felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  bv  Domitian 
as  governor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ju¬ 
venal  was  then  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 


ic,  Jou-rag,  and  to  signi- 1  returned,  however,  to  Rome  after  the  death 
lod  or  Jupiter.  The  most, of  Paris,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 


D.  12  .  His  writings  are  fiery,  and  ani- 


Rhenus  or  Rhine,  separating  Helvetia  from  land  he  suffered  much  from  the  trouble  which 
the  territory  of  The  Sequani.  The  name  isjattended  his  office,  or  rather  his  exile.  He 
said  to  be  in  Celt1 
fy  the  domain  of  God  or  Jupiter, 

Elevated  parts  of  the  chain  are  the  Dole,  5082i  A 
Feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  Mont\ mated,  and  they  abound  with  humour.  He 
Tendre.  5)70,  and  the  Reculet,  (the  summitiis  particularly  severe  upon  the  vice  and  dissi- 
af  the  ThoiryP  .5196.]  Cxs.  G.  1,  c.  2.  |pation  of  the  age  lie  lived  in  ;  but  the  gross 
Justinus  M.  Junianus,  a  Latin  historian  and  indecent  manner  in  which  he  exposes  to 
in  the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the:  ridicule  the  follies  of  mankind,  rather  encour- 
the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epi-jages  than  disarms  the  debauched  and  licen- 
tonne,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  the  Lous.  He  wrote  with  acrimony  against  all  his 


ause  that  the  comprehensive  work  of  Tro¬ 
gus  was  lost.  It  comprehends  the  history  of 
the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Macedonian, 
and  Roman  empires,  8cc.  in  a  neat  and  ele¬ 
gant  style.  It  is  replete  with  many  judicious 


adversaries,  and  whatever  displeased  or  offend¬ 
ed  him  was  exposed  to  his  severest  censure. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  Juvenal  is  far 
more  correct  than  his  contemporaries,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  some  have  attributed  to  his 


reflections,  and  animated  harangues ;  but  the,  judgment  and  experience,  which  were  uncom 
author  is  often  too  credulous,  and  sometimes  Imonly  mature,  as  his  satires  were  the  produr 
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ferns  of  old  age.  He  may  be  called,  and  with 
reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothing  more 
claims  our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical  com¬ 
position.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Ca- 
saubon.  4to.  L.  Cat  1695,  with  Persius,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and  ofGrx 
t'ius  cum  notis  variorum,  8vo.  L..  Bat.  1684. 
[By  far  the  best  edition  now  is  that  of  Ruper- 
ti,  Lips.  1819,  2  vols.  8vo.] 

Juventas  or  Juventus,  a  goddess  at 
Rome,  who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Greeks, 
and  represented  as  a  beautiful  nymph,  arrayed 
in  variegated  garments.  Liv.  5.c.  54, 1.  21,  c. 
62, 1.  36,  c.  36. —  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep  9,  v.  12. 

Juverna,  [the  name  given  to  Ireland  by 
Pomponius  Mela.  This  island  was  little  known 
to  the  ancients.  Herodotus  was  equally  ig¬ 
norant  of  it  and  Britain.  Eratosthenes  gives 
a  general  and  rude  outline  of  Britain,  but  knew 
nothing  of  Ireland.  Strabo  had  some  know¬ 
ledge,  though  imperfect,  of  both.  According  to 
this  geographer,  the  position  of  Ireland  would 
nearly  coincide  with  that  of  the  island  of  Faro. 
Pliny’s  information,  with  respect  to  Britain 
and  Ireland,  greatly  surpasses  that  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  the  island 
Iris  or  Irin.andsays  that  the  natives,  like  the 
Gauls  and  their  northern  neighbours,  were 
cannibals.  Strabo’s  name  for  the  island  is 
Ierne.  The  common  Latin  appellation  of  Hi¬ 
bernia  was  first  given  to  it  by  Cxsar,  not  wit!7, 
any  allusion  to  its  cold  climate,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  but  simply  as  a  Latin  form  of  the  name 
ofthe  island  as  he  had  received  it  from  others.] 
IxIon,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phlegas, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or  ac 
cording  to  Diodorus,  of  Antion  by  Perimela, 
daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  married  Dia, 
daughter  ofEioneus  orDeioneus,  and  promis 
ed  his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  daughter’s 
husband.  His  unwillingness,  however,  to  ful-j 
fil  his  promises,  obliged  Deioneus  to  have  re- 
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course  to  violence  to  obtain  it,  and  he  stole 
away  some  of  his  horses.  Ixion  concealed  his 
resentment  under  the  mask  of  friendship  ;  he 
invited  his  father-in-law  to  a  feast  at  Larissa, 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  when  Deione¬ 
us  was  come  according  to  the  appointment,  he 
threw'  him  into  a  pit  which  he  had  previously 
filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals-  This 
premeditated  treachery  so  irritated  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes  that  all  of  them  refused  to 
perform  the  usual  ceremony,  by  which  a 
man  was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion 
was  shunned  and  despised  by  all  mankind. 
Jupiter  had  compassion  upon  him,  and  he 
carried  him  to  heaven,  and  introduced  him 
at  the  tables  of  the  gods.  Such  a  favour, 
which  ought  to  have  awakened  gratitude 
in  Ixion,  served  only  to  inflame  his  lust; 
be  became  enamoured  of  Juno,  and  attempted 
to  seduce  her.  Juno  was  willing  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  Ixion,  though,  according  toothers, 
she  informed  Jupiter  of  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  upon  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made 
a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it 
to  the  place  where  Ixion  had  appointed  to 
meet  Juno-  Ixion  was  caught  in  the  snare, 
and  from  his  embrace  with  the  cloud,  he  had 
the  Centaurs,  or  according  to  others,  Centau- 
rus.  [yid.  Centauri.]  Jupiter,  displeased 
with  the  insolence  of  Ixion,  banished  him  from 
heaven ;  but  when  he  heard  that  he  had  seduc¬ 
ed  Juno,  the  god  struck  him  with  his  thun¬ 
der,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie  him  to  a 
wheel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls  round. 
The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion,  there¬ 
fore  the  punishment  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 
Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  62.—  Pindar.  2.  Pyth.2. 
—  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  484. — JEn.  6,  v.  601. —  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  210  and  338. — Philostr.  Ic.  2,  c.  3. 

— Lactant.  in  Th.  2. - One  of  the  Heraclidx, 

who  reigned  at  Corinth,  for  57  or  37  years. 
He  was  son  of  Alethes. 

IxIonides,  the  patronymicof  Pirithous  son 
(of  Ixion.  Pro/iert.  2,  el.  1,  v.  38, 
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LABARUM,  [the  banner  or  standard^ borne  accidents  soon  introduced  the  opinion  that  as 

long  as  the  guards  of  the  Labarum  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they 
were  secure  and  invulnerable  amid  the  darts 
oftheenemy.  The  name  is  derived  by  some 
from  labor,  by  some  from  tvnzCu*,  reverence,  by 
some  fromxa^Gv;/v,to  take,  and  by  some  from 
spoils.  The  form  of  the  Labarum  and 
monogram  may  be  seen  on  the  medals  of  the 
Flavian  family.] 

LabdacTdes,  a  name  given  to  CEdipus.as 
descended  from  Labdacus. 

Labdacus,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis, 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes. 
His  father  and  mother  died  during  his  child¬ 
hood,  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  Nycteus, 

)  who  at  his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands 


before  the  Roman  emperors  in  war.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  long  lance  or  pike  with  a  staff  at 
the  top  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  from  which 
hung  a  rich  streamer  of  a  purple  colour  adorn¬ 
ed  with  precious  stones,  and  curiously  in- 
wrought  with  the  images  of  the  reigning 
monarch  and  his  children.  Until  the  time  of 
Constantine  this  standard  had  an  eagle  paint¬ 
ed  upon  it,  but  that  emperor  introduced  in  lieu 
of  it  a  mysterious  monogram  at  once  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  the  two  ini 
tial  letters  ofthe  name  of  Christ,  vid.  Con¬ 
stantine.  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  was 
entrusted  to  50  guards  of  approved  valour 
and  fidelity,  their  station  was  marked  by  ho 
ncurs  and  emoluments,  and  some  fortunate! 
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of  Lycus,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labda- 
cus  as  soon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius. 
ft  is  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Thebes.  According  to  Statius  his 
father’s  name  was  Phoenix.  His  descendants 
•were  called  Labdacides.  Stat.  Theb.  6,  v. 
451. — dfiollod.  3,  c.  5.— Pans.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9, 
C.  5. 

LabeXlis,  a  lake  in  Dalmatia,  of  which 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  called  La- 
beates.  [At  the  issue  of  this  lake  stands  the 
mode  rn  city  of  Scutari  or  Iscodar,  the  ancient 
Scodra.]  Liv.  44,  c.  31, 1.  45,  c.  26. 

LXbeo,  Antistius,  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed, 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  was  wont  to  enjoy 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  learned 
for  six  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
spent  in  writing  and  composing.  [He  wrote 
a  number  of  books  chiefly  relating  to  Jurispru¬ 
dence.  Aulus  Gellius,  refers  frequently  to 
the  commentaries  of  Labeo,  on  the  twelve  ta¬ 
bles.  vid.  Antistius.]  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  Csesar’s  murderers.  He 
killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Ho¬ 
race.  1,  Slat.  3,  v.  32,  has  unjustly  taxed  him 
with  insanity,  because  no  doubt  he  inveighed 

against  his  patron.  Afifiian.  Alex.  4 _ Suet 

in  Aug.  45.- - A  tribune  of  the  people  at 

Rome,  who  condemned  the  censor  Metellus 
to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
because  he  had  expelled  him  from  the  senate! 
This  figorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the 

interference  of  another  of  the  tribunes.— _ Q. 

Fabius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  571,  who 
obtained  a  naval  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans.  He  assisted  Terence  in  composing 

his  comedies,  according  to  some. - Actius, 

an  obscure  poet  who  recommended  himself  to 
the  favour  of  Nero  by  an  incorrect  translation 
of  Homer  into  Latin.  'The  work  is  lost,  and 
only  this  curious  line  is  preserved  by  an  old 
scholiast,  Perseus.  1,  v.  4-  Crudum  mandu- 
cus  Priamum ,  Priamique  Pisimios. 

LXberius,  J.  Decimus,a  Roman  knight  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto¬ 
mimes.  J.  Csesar,  [in  the  height  of  his  power, 
urged  him,  by  the  promise  of  a  very  liberal  re¬ 
ward,]  to  act  one  of  his  characters  on  the 
stage.  The  poet  consented  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance,  but  he  showed  his  resentment  during 
the  acting  of  the  piece,  by  throwing  severe 
aspersions  upon  J.  Cassar,  by  warning  the  au¬ 
dience  against  his  tyranny,  and  by  drawing 
upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole  theatre.  Cae¬ 
sar,  however,  restored  him  to  the  rank  of 
knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing  on 
the  stage ;  but  to  his  mortification  when  he 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no 
??e  offered  to  make  room  for  him,  and  even 
his  friend  Cicero  said,  Recepissem  te  nisi  an- 
guste  sederem.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  1 
affectation  and  insolence  of  Cicero, and  reflected  I 
upon  his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  beha-  i 
viour  during  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom-  i 
pey,  by  the  reply  of  Mirum  si  anguste  sedes, 
qiti  soles  duabus  sellis  seder e,  Laberius  died 
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ten  months  after  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar. 
Some  fragments  remain  of  his  poetry.  Ma-. 
'  crob.  Sat.  2,  c.  3  and  7. — Hbrat.  1,  Sat.  10.— 
>  Senec.  de  Controv.  18. — Suet,  in  Ctzs.  39, 

•  LabIcum,  now  Colonna,  a  town  of  Italy, 
.  called  also  lMvicum,  between  Gabii  and  Tus- 
,  culum,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  about 

four  centuries  B.  C-  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  796 _ - 

i  Liv.  2,  c.  '9, 1  4,  c.  47. 

Lxbi£nus,  [one  of  Ctesar’s  lieutenants 
:  in  the  Gallic  war.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  he  left  Caesar  for  Pompey, 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was 
killed  in  that  at  Munda.] 

[Labinetus,  or  Labynetus,  a  king  of 
Babylon.  Herod.  1,  c.  / 4 . 

Labotas,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Strab.  16. - A  son  of  Echestratuswho  made 

■  war  against  Argos,  &c. 

Labradeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Ca- 
ria.  The  word  is  derived  from  labrijs ,  which 
|  in  the  language  of  the  country  signifies  an 
hatchet,  which  Jupiter’s  statue  held  in  its 
hand.  Plut. 

Labron,  a  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  supposed  to  be  Leghorn.  Cic.  2,  ad 
fra  6. 

LXbyrinthus.  a  building  whose  nume¬ 
rous  passages  and  perplexing  windings  render 
the  escape  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  im¬ 
practicable.  [Suidas  derives  the  term 
tou  S’jQuv  6ug*.v.~]  There  were  four  very 
famous  among  the  ancients,  one  near  the  city 
of  crocodiles  or  Arsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a 
third  at  Lemnos,  and  a  fourth  in  Italy  built 
by  Pot-senna.  That  of  Egypt  was  the  most 
ancient,  and  Herodotus,  who  saw  it,  declares 
that  the  beauty  and  the  art  of  the  building 
were  almost  beyond  belief.  It  was  built  by 
twelve  kings  whoatonetime  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  it  was  intended  for  the  place  of  their  bu¬ 
rial,  and  to  commemorate  the  actions  of  their 
reign.  [Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  it  was 
built  as  a  sepulchre  for  Mendes;  Strabo, 
that  it  was  near  the  sepulchre  of  the  king  who 
built  it,  which  wasprobably  Ismandes.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  built  by  Psamniti- 
chus  ;  but  as  Menes  or  Ismandes  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  several,  possibly  he  might  be  one  of  the 
12  kings  of  greatest  influence  and  authority, 
who  might  have  the  chief  ordering  and  direct¬ 
ing  of  this  great  building,  and  as  a  peculiar 
honour,  might  have  his  sepulchre  apart  from 
the  others.]  It  was  divided  into  12  halls,  or, 
according  to  Pliny,  into  16,  or  as  Strabo  men¬ 
tions,  into  27  The  halls  were  vaulted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They 
had  each  six  doors,  opening  to  the  north,  and 
the  same  number  to  the  south,  all  surrounded 
by  one  wall.  The  edifice  contained  oOOOcham- 
bers,  1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same 
number  below.  The  chambers  above  were 
seen  by  Herodotus,  and  astohished  him  beyond 
conception,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
those  below,  where  were  buried  the  holy  cro¬ 
codiles  and  the  monarchs  whose  munificence 
had  raised  the  edifice.  The  roofs  and  wall 
were  incrusted  with  marble,  and  adorned 
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with  sculptured  figures.  The  halls  were  sur¬ 
rounded  with  stately  and  polished  pillars  of 
white  stone;  and  according  to  some  authors, 
the  opening  of  the  doors  was  artfully  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  terrible  noise  like  peals  of  thunder. 
The  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  built  by  Dsedalus, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  most 
famous  of  all  in  classical  history.  It  was  the 
place  of  confinement  for  Dasdalus  himself,  and 
the  prison  of  the  Minotaur.  According  to 
Pliny  the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  surpassed  the 
others  in  grandeur  and  magnifience.  It  was 
supported  by  forty  columns  of  uncommon 
height  and  thickness,  and  equally  admirable 
for  their  beauty  and  splendour,  [  Larcher,  after 
a  long  investigation  of  the  subject,  finally  de¬ 
termines  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  labyrinth 
to  have  been  at  Sennour, ,  in  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  Pococke,  the  Abbe  Banier,  Sa 
vary,  and  others.  The  word  Labyrinth,  tak 
en  in  is  literal  sense,  signifies  a  circumscribed 
place  intersected  by  a  number  of  passages, 
some  of  which  cross  each  other  in  every  di 
rection  like  those  in  quarries  and  mines,  and 
others  make  larger  or  smaller  circuits  around 
the  place  from  which  they  depart,  like  the 
spiral  lines  that  are  visible  on  certain  shells. 
Hence,  it  has  been  ap  plied  in  a  figurative  sense 
to  obscure  and  captious  questions,  to  indirect 
and  ambiguous  answers,  and  to  those  discus¬ 
sions,  which  after  long  digressions,  bring  us 
back  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.] 
Mela ,  1,  c.  9. — Plin.  36,  c.  13. — Strab.  10. — 
Diod.  1. — Herodot.  2,  c.  148. —  Virg.  JEn.  5, 
v.  588. 

Lacuna,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  female 
native  of  Laconia,  and,  among  others,  to  He¬ 
len.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  511. 

Lacedaemon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  bv  whom  he  had 
Amyclas  and  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acrisius. 


ed  the  Peloponnesus,  about  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  the 
descendants  of  the  Heraclidap  enjoyed  the 
crown  together,  and  after  them  itwas  decreed 
that  the  two  families  should  always  sit  on  the 
throne  together.  \yid.  Eurysthenes.]  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1102,  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  call¬ 
ed  Proclidte ,  and  afterwards  Euryfiontid <z 
and  those  of  Eurysthenes,  Eurysthenide ,  and 
afterwards  Agid<z.  The  successors  of  Procles 
on  the  throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following 
order  :  Sous,  1069  B.  C.  after  his  father  had 
re'gned  42  years  :  Eurypon,  1028:  Prytanis, 
1021 :  Ennomus,  986  :  Polydectes,  907  :  Ly- 
curgus,  898  :  Charilaus,  873  :  Nicander,  809  ; 
Theopompus,  770 :  Zeuxidamus,  723 :  Anax- 
idamus,  690 :  Archidamus,  651  :  Agasicles, 
605  :  Ariston,  564  :  Demaratus,  529  :  Leoty- 
chides,  49  <  :  Archidamus,  469  :  Agis,  4  27  J 
Agesilaus,  397  :  Archidamus,  361 :  Agis  2d, 
38:  Eudamidas,  330:  Archidamus,  95: 
Eudamidas  2d,  2f>8  :  Agis,  244  :  Archidamus, 
230 :  Eucbdas,  225  :  Lycurgus,  219. — The 
successors  of  Eurysthenes  were  Agis,  1059  : 
Echestratus,  1058:  Labotas,  10,3  :  Boryssus, 
6  :  Agesilaus,  957  :  Archelaus,  913  :  Tele- 
clus.  85  :  Alcamenes,  81  :  Polydorus,  776  : 
Eury crates,  724  :  Anaxander,  687  :  Eury- 
crates  .’d,  644  :  Leon,  607  :  An  and  rides,  563: 
Cleomenes,  530  :  Leonidas,  49  ■  :  Plistarchus, 
under  guardianship  of  Pausanias,  480  :  Plis- 
toanax,  466  :  Pausanias,  %  :  Agesipolis,  97  : 
Cleombrotus,  380:  Argesipolis  2d.  371:-  Cleo¬ 
menes  d,  370  :  Arteusor  Areus,  309  :  Acro- 
tatus,  265  :  ivreus  2d,  26  :  Leonidas,  257  : 
Cleombrotus,  243  :  Leonidas  restored,  241 : 
Cleomenes,  235  :  Agesipolis,  219.  Under  the 
two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Agesipolis,  the 
monarchical  power  was  abolished,  though  Ma- 
chanidas  the  tyrant  made  himself  absolute, 
B  C,  210,  and  Nabis,  206,  for  14  years.  In 


He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  |  the  year  191,  B.  C.  Lacedaemon  joined  the 
of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built!  \chaean  league,  and  about  three  years  after 
them  a  temple.  From  Lacedaemon  and  his;  the  walls  were  demolished  by  order  of  Philo- 


wife,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lace 
daemon  and  Sparta,  jipollod.  3,  c.  10 — Hy- 

gin.  fab.  155.  Pans.  3,  c.  1.— - A  noble  city 

of  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  call¬ 
ed  also  Sparta ,  [the  place  which  ancient  La¬ 
cedaemon  occupied,  is  now  called  Pal  to  Chori, 
or  the  Old  Town.  The  new  town  under  the 
name  of  Misitra,  is  at  some  distance  to  the 
west.  This  has  been  erroneously  confounded 
with  Sparta.]  It  has  been  severally  known 
by  the  name  of  Lelegia ,  from  the  Leleges  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  from  Lelex 
one  of  their  kings  ;  and  (Eba/ia  from  CEbalus 
the  sixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It  was  also 
called  Hecatomfiolis  from  the  hundred  cities 
which  the  whole  province  once  contained. 
[Some  make  the  most  ancient  name  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  have  been  Icteocrates, 


poemen.  Tne  territories  of  Laconia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  the 
whole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147  B. 
C.  and  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon  have  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  for  their  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  for  their  love  of  honour  and  liberty, 
and  for  their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury. 
They  were  inured  from  their  youth  to  labour, 
and  their  laws  commanded  them  tomake  war 
their  profession.  They  never  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  any  trade,  but  their  only  employ¬ 
ment  was  arms,  and  they  left  every  thing  else 
to  the  care  of  their  slaves,  [via.  Helot®.] 
They  hardened  their  body  by  stripes  and 
other  manly  exercises;  andaccustomed  them¬ 
selves  to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  to  die 
without  fear  or  regret.  From  their  valour  in 


which  has  been  found  in  some  ancient  inscrip-  the  field,  and  their  moderation  and  tempe- 
tions.]  Lelex  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  ranee  at  home,  they  were  courted  and  revered 
king.  His  descendants,  13  in  number  reigned  by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
successively  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  the  assistance  was  severally  implored  to  protect 
sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  Heraclid®  recover-  the  Sicilians,  Carthaginians.Thrac.ians,Egyp 
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tians,  Cyreneans,  8cc.  They  were  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  [vid.  Lycurgus,' 
to  visit  foreign  states,  lest  their  morals  should 
be  corrupted  by  an  intercourse  with  effemi¬ 
nate  nations.  The  austere  manner  in  which 
their  children  were  educated,  rendered  them 
undaunted  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  Leonidas  with  a  small  band  was 
enabled  to  resist  the  millions  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  at  Thermopylae.  The  women  were 
as  courageous  as  the  men,  and  many  a  mother 
has  celebrated  with  festivals  the  death  of  her 
son  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  has  coolly  put 
him  to  death  if  by  a  shameful  flight  or  loss  of 
his  arms,  he  brought  disgrace  upon  his  coun¬ 
try.  As  to  domestic  manners  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  as  widely  dilfei’ed  from  their  neighbours 
as  in  political  concerns,  and  their  noblest  wo¬ 
men  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  stage 
hired  for  money.  In  the  affairs  of  Greece,  the 
interest  of  theLacedxmonians  was  often  pow¬ 
erful,  and  obtained  the  superiority  for  50  • 

:  years.  Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kings  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemeanors,  [vid.  Ephori.]  The 
:  Lacedemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  reverence  which  they  paid  to  old  age. 
The  names  of  LacedeSmon  and  Sfiarta  are 
promiscuously  applied  to  the  capital  of  Laco¬ 
nia,  and  often  confounded  together.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  applied  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
former  was  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  suburbs,  or  rather  of  the  country  contigu- 
ous  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  propriety 
of  distinction  was  originally  observed,  but  in 
process  of  time  it  was  totally  lost,  and  both 
appellatives  were  soon  synonymous  and  indis¬ 
criminately  applied  to  the  city  and  country. 
[vid.  Sparta,  Laconia.]  Liv.  34,  c.  33,  1.  45, 
c.  28. — Slrab.  S.—Thucyd.  1  .—Pans.  ...— 
Justin.  2,  3,  &c. — Hcrodot.  1,  &c —Pint.  in 

Lyc.  dec.  jDiod. —  Alda,  2. - There  were 

some  festivals  celebrated  at  Lacethemon,  the 
names  of  which  are  not  known.  It  was  custo¬ 
mary  with  the  women  to  drag  all  the  old  bache¬ 
lors  round  the  altars  and  beat  them  with  their 
fists,  that  the  shame  and  ignominy  to  which 
they  were  exposed  might  induce  them  to 
marry,  &c.  At  hen.  13. 

LXced^monii  and  LXcedjemgnes,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon.  I  vid.  Laceds- 
mon.] 

L.XcEDiEMONius,  a  son  of  Cimon  bv  Cli 
toria.  He  received  this  name  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  regard  for  the  Lacedasmonians.  Pi  lit. 

LXchEsis,  one  of  the  Pares,  whose  name 
is  derived  from  to  measure  out  by  lot. 

She  presided  over  futurity,  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  spinning  the  thread  of  life,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  holding  the  spindle.  She 
generally  appeared  covered  with  a  garment 
variegated  with  stars,  and  holding  spindles 
in  her  hand.  [vid.  Parcae.)  St  at.  Theb.  2 
V,  249. — Alartial.  4,  ep.  54. 
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Lacidas.  [vid.  Lacydes.] 

LacIdes,  a  village  near  Athens,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian 
hero,  whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here 
Zephyrus  had  an  altar  sacred  to  him,  and  like¬ 
wise  Ceres  and  Proserpine  a  temple.  Paus. 
1,  c.  37. 

LxcInia,  a  surname  of  Juno  from  her 
temple  at  Lacinium  in  Italy,  which  the  Cro- 
tonians  held  in  great  venerarion,  and  where 
there  was  a  famous  statue  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis. 
(vid.  Zeuxis.)  On  the  altar  near  the  door 
were  ashes,  which  the  wind  could  not  blow 
away.  Fulvius  Flaccus  took  away  a  mar¬ 
ble  piece  from  this  sacred  place  to  finish  a 
temple  that  he  was  building  at  Rome  to  For- 
tuna  Equestris;  and  it  is  said,  that  for  this 
sacrilege  he  afterwards  led  a  miserable  life, 
and  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  Strab.  6. — ■ 
Ovid.  15.  Met.  v.  12  and  702.-— Liv.  42,  c 
3,—  Val.  Alax.  1,  c.  1. 

LacInium  [Promontorium,  a  promonto¬ 
ry  of  Italy,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  territory  of  the  Bruttii.  Here  Juno  La- 
cinia  had  a  famous  temple.  Of  this  a  solitary 
column  remains  at  the  present  day  which  has 
given  to  the  promontory  the  name  of  Cafio 
della.  Colonna.]  It  received  its  name  from 
Lacinius,  a  famous  robber  killed  there  by 
Hercules.  Liv.  24,  c.  3, 1.  27,  c.  5,  1.  30,  c. 
20. —  Lirg.  JEn.  3,  v.  522. 

Lacmon,  a  part  of  mount  Pindus  where 
the  Inachus  flows.  Herodot.  9,  c.  93. 

LacobrIga,  [a  town  of  Lusitania,  near 
the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  now  Lagos.] 
Here  Sertorius  was  besieged  by  Metellus. 

Laconia,  [a  country  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
situateat  its  southern  extremity,  having  Mes- 
senia  on  the  west,  and  Arcadia  and  Argolis 
on  the  north.  The  extent  of  Laconia  from 
east  to  west  where  it  reached  farthest,  was 
1°  45’,  but  it  became  narrower  towards  the 
north,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south  was 
about  50  miles.  As  the  southern  parts  were 
encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  the  east  and 
north-east  parts  by  the  Sinus  Angolicus,  it 
had  a  great  number  of  promontories,  the 
chief  of  which  were  those  of  Malea,  and 
Tzcnarus,  now  Capes  Alalio  and  Matafian. 
The  sea-coast  of  Laconia  was  furnished  with 
a  considerable  number  of  sea-ports,  towns, 
and  commodious  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
were  those  ofTrinassus,  Acria,  Gythium,  and 
Epidaurus.  The  Laconian  coasts  were  fa¬ 
mous  for  yielding  a  shell  fish,  whence  was  ob 
tained  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  inferior  only  to 
that  which  was  brought  from  the  Red  Sea 
The  mountains  of  Laconia  were  numerous, 
the  most  famous  was  Taygetus.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  river  was  the  Eurotas,  on  which  stood  the 
capital,  Sparta  or  Lacedaemon.  The  soil  war 
very  rich,  especially  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
being  well  watered,  was  excellent  for  pas¬ 
ture;  but  the  number  of  its  mountains  and 
hilis  prevented  its  being  tilled  so  well  as  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  The  term  La¬ 
conic  is  often  applied  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
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speaking  adopted  by  the  ancient  Spartans, 
namely,  of  expressing  themselves  in  short  and 
pithy  sentences.] 

Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Christian  wri¬ 
ter,  [generally  called  Lucius  Cxlius,  or  Cxci- 
lius  Firmianus,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  La¬ 
tin  Fathers,  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
•Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  born 
at  Firmum  in  Italy,  and  hence  called  Firmia¬ 
nus,  but  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  Arnobius,  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  this  was 
probably  the  country  of  his  nativity.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  in 
very  indigent  circumstances,  often  wanting 
the  necessaries  of  life.]  His  principal  works 
are  dc  ird  divind,  de  Dei  o fieri  bus,  and  his  di¬ 
vine  institutions ,  in  seven  books,  in  which  he 
proves  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
refutes  the  objections,  and  attacks  the  illu¬ 
sions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The  ex¬ 
pressive  purity,  elegance,  and  energy  of  his 
style  have  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Cicero.  He  died  A.  D.  325. - The 

best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Sparke, 
8vo.  Oxon.  1684,  that  of  Biineman,  2  vols. 
Svo.  Lips.  1789,  and  that  of  Du  Fresnoy,  2 
vols.  4to.  Paris,  1748. 

Lacvdes,  [a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who 
filled  the  chair  of  the  Platonic  school  at 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Arcesilaus.  He 
assumed  this  office  in  the  4th  year  of  the  134th 
Olympiad.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  found¬ 
er  of  a  new  school,  not  because  he  intro¬ 
duced  any  new  doctrines,  but  because  he 
changed  the  place  of  instruction,  and  held 
his  school  in  the  garden  of  Attalus,  still,  how¬ 
ever,  within  the  limits  of  the  Academic  grove. 
He  died  of  a  palsy,  occasioned  by  excessive 
drinking,  in  the  second  year  of  the  141st 
Olympiad.] 

Lade,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  minor,  where  was  fought  anaval 
battle  between  the  Persians  and  lonians.  He- 
rodot.  6,  c.  7. — Paus.  1,  c.  35. — Strab.  17. 

Ladon,  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  [According  to  Mr.  Gell,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Orchome- 
nos  and  Pheneos.]  The  metamophorsis  of 
Daphne  into  a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a 
reed,  happened  near  its  banks.  Strab.  1. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Paus.  8,c.  25. —  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
V.  659. 

Lalaps,  one  of  Action’s  dogs.  Ovid. 

Met.  3. - The  dog  of  Cephalus,  given  him 

by  Procris.  (yid.  Lelaps,  &c.)  Id.  Met.  7. 

L-eliabtus,  a  general,  proclaimed  empe¬ 
ror  in  Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  268,  after 
the  death  of  Gallienus.  His  triumph  was 
short;  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
after  a  few  months’  reign  by  another  general 
called  Posthumus,  who  aspired  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  purple  as  well  as  himself. 

C.  Lelius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
614,  surnamed  Sapiens,  so  intimate  with  Afri- 
catius  the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents 
him  in  his  treatise  De  JLmicilia ,  as  explain¬ 
ing  the  real  nature  of  friendship,  with  its  at- 
360 
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tendant  pleasures.  He  made  war  with  suc¬ 
cess  against  Viriathus.  It  is  said,  that  he  as¬ 
sisted  Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  co¬ 
medies.  His  modesty,  humanity,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  patronized  letters,  are  as 
celebrated  as  his  greatness  of  mind  and  inte¬ 
grity  in  the  character  of  a  statesman.  Cic.  de 
Orat. — — Another  consul  who  accompanied 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  in  his  campaign  in 

Spain  and  Africa. - Archelaus,  a  famous 

grammarian.  Suet. 

Lena  and  Leena,  the  mistress  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton.  Being  tortured  be¬ 
cause  she  refused  to  discover  the  conspirators, 
she  bit  off  her  tongue,  totally  to  frustrate  the 

violent  efforts  of  her  executioners. - A  man 

who  was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  Caesar. 

Laertes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arce- 
sius  and  Chalcomedusa,  who  married  Anti- 
clea,  the  daughter  of  Autolycus.  Anticlea 
was  pregnant  by  Sisyphus  when  she  married 
Laertes,  and  eight  months  after  her  union  with 
the  king  of  Ithaca  she  brought  forth  a  son 
called  Ulysses,  [yid.  Anticlea.]  Ulysses 
was  treated  with  paternal  care  by  Laertes, 
though  not  really  his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded 
to  him  his  crown  and  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  gardening.  He 
was  found  in  this  mean  employment  by  his 
son  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  after 
20  years’  absence,  and  Ulysses,  at  the  sight 
of  his  father,  whose  dress  and  old  age  de¬ 
clared  his  sorrow,  long  hesitated  whether  he 
should  suddenly  introduce  himself  as  his  son, 
or  whether  he  should,  as  a  stranger,  gradual¬ 
ly  awaken  the  paternal  feelings  of  Laertes, 
who  had  believed  that  his  son  was  no  more. 
This  last  measure  was  preferred,  and  when 
Laertes  had  burst  into  tears  at  the  mention 
which  was  made  of  his  son,  Ulysses  threw 
himself  on  his  neck,  exclaiming  “  O father,  I 
am  he  whom  you  weefi.'”  This  welcome  de¬ 
claration  was  followed  by  a  recital  of  all  the  , 
hardships  which  Ulysses  had  suffered,  and  ' 
immediately  after  the  father  and  son  repair¬ 
ed  to  the  palace  of  Penelope  the  wife  of 
Ulysses,  whence  all  the  suitors,  who  daily  im¬ 
portuned  the  princess,  were  forcibly  removed. 
Laertes  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  according 
to  AfioUodorus,  1,  c.  9. — Homer.  Od.  11  and 
24. —  Ovid.  Met-  13,  v.  32. — Herokl.  1,  v.  98.  ; 

- A  city  cf  Cilicia  which  gave  birth  to  . 

Diogenes,  surnamed  Laertius  from  the  place 
of  his  birth. 

Lestrygones,  the  most  ancient  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the 
same  as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have 
been  neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on 
human  flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his 
companions,  [vid.  Antiphates.]  They  were 
of  a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Laraus  as  their  capital.  [Bo- 
chart  explains  this  fable  by  supposing  that 
the  Liestrygons  were  anciently  called  Leon- 
tini,  a  name  derived  from  their  barbarous  and 
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fci'aei  manners.]  A  colony  of  them,  as  some 
suppose,  passed  over  into  Italy,  with  Lamus 
at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
.  ermise,  whence  the  epithet  of  Lxstrygonia 
ts  often  used  for  that  of  Farmland.  [Some 
suppose  them  to  have  been  originally  an  Ita¬ 
lian  nation,  and  not  to  have  come  from  Sicily.] 
Plifi.  3,  c.  5 — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  233,  See.  Fast. 
4.  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10 — Tzctz.  in  Lycophr.  v. 
662  and  8 18.— Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  81.— Sil.  7, 
v.  276. 

L.etoria  Lex,  ordered  [that  the  Plebian 
magistrates  should  be  elected  at  the  comitia 

1  nbuta  :  passed  A.  U.  C.  292. - Another, 

A.  U.  C.  490,  against  the  defrauding  of  Mi¬ 
nors.  By  this  law  the  years  of  minority 
were  limited  to  twenty  five,  and  no  one  below 
that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain.]  Cic.  dc 
Offic.  3.  J 

L/evinus,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 
Pyrrhus,  A.  U.  C.  474.  He  informed  the 
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of  the  monarch’s  birth  did  not  in  the  least 
excite  his  resentment,  though  the  courtiers 
all  glowed  with  indignation.  Ptolemy  praised 
the  humour  of  the  grammarian,  and  showed 
his  moderation  and  the  mildness  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  by  taking  him  under  his  patronage.  Pans. 
Attic. — Justin.  13. — Curt.  4. — Pint,  de  iru. 
cehib. — Lucan.  1,  v.  684. — Ital.  1,  v.  196. 

Lagyra,  a  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. 

LaiXdes,  a  patronymic  of  CEdipus  son  of 
Laius.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  18. 

Lais,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of 
Timandra  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  bom 
at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  away 
from  her  native  country  into  Greece,  when 
Nicias  the  Athenian  peneral  invarlerl  Smp.Hv 


monarch  that  the  Romans  would  not  accept 
him  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  war  with  Taren- 
tum,  and  feared  him  not  as  an  enemy.  He 
was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus. 

Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extrac¬ 
tion.  He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe  the 
daughter  of  Meleager,  who  was  then  preg¬ 
nant  of  king  Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide 


Nicias  the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily. 
She  first  began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth, 
for  10,000  drachmas,  and  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  princes,  noblemen,  philosophers,  ora¬ 
tors,  and  plebeians  who  courted  her  em¬ 
braces,  show  how  much  commendation  is 
owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The  expenses 
which  attended  her  pleasures,  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  J\on  cuivis  homini  contingit 
adire  Corinthum.  Even  Demosthenes  himself 
visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais,  but 
when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtezan,  that 
admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  2001.  English 


" — .  o  J  wming  uj  niue  me  enormous  sum  oi  aoout  xuui.  naigiisn 

the  disgrace  of  his  wife,  he  exposed  the  child' money,  the  orator  departed,  and  observed, 

in  the  WOOfls.  Anpno-lp  4-U^  l,'f«  lUn 4-  - A. _ 


in  the  woods.  An  eagle  preserved  the  life  of 
the  infant,  fed  him  with  her  prey,  and  shel¬ 
tered  him  with  her  wings  against  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  air.  This  uncommon  preser¬ 
vation  was  divulged  by  Lagus,  who  adopted 
the  child  as  his  own,  and  called  him  Ptolemy, 
conjecturing,  that  as  his  life  had  been  so  mi¬ 
raculously  preserved,  his  days  would  be  spent 
in  grandeur  and  affluence.  This  Ptolemy 
became  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Arsinoe  vvas  nearly  related  to  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  her  marriage  with  Lagus 
was  not  considered  as  dishonourable,  be¬ 
muse  he  was  opulent  and  powerful.  The 
first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagus ,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  his  successors  of  the  same 
name.  Ptolemy,  the  first  of  the  Macedonian 


that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear 
a  price.  1’he  charms  which  had  attracted 
Demosthenes  to  Corinth  hail  no  influence 
upon  Xenocrates.  When  Lais  saw  the  phi¬ 
losopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty,  she  visited 
his  house  herself ;  but  there  she  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  boast  of  the  licentiousness  or  easy  sub  ¬ 
mission  of  Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic 
was  one  of  her  warmest  admirers,  and  though 
filthy  in  his  dress  and  manners,  yet  he  gained 
her  heart  and  enjoyed  her  most  unbounded 
favours.  The  sculptor  Mycon  also  solicited 
the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  cold¬ 
ness  ;  he,  however,  attributed  the  cause  of 
his  ill  reception  to  the  whiteness  of  his  hair, 
and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour,  but  to  no 
purpose;  Fool  that  thou  art,  said  the  cour¬ 
tezan,  to  ask  what  I  refused  yesterday  to  thy 


kings  of  Egvpt,  wished  it  to  be  believed  that'*  father.  Lais  ridiculed  the  austerity  of  phi- 
e  Yas  ,  £'t’mate  son  of  Lagus,  and  hejlosophers,  and  laughed  at  the  weakness  of 
pr,.  eried  the  name  of  Lagides  to  all  other  j  those  who  pretend  to  have  gained  a  superiority 
appellations.  It  is  even  said  that  he  esta- lover  their  passions,  by  observing  that  the 
Oiisneo  a  military  order  in  Alexandria,  which] sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not 
was  called  Lageion.  I  he  surname  of  La- above  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  found  them 
gicles  was  transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  at  her  door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  theAtheni- 
on  the  Egyptian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Cle-  aris.  The  success  which  her  debaucheries 
opatia,  Antony  s  mistress.  Plutarch  men- met  at  Corinth  encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into 
t ions  an  anecdote,  which  serves  to  show  how  Thessaly, and  more  particularly  to  enjoy  the 
tar  the  legitimacy  of  Ptolemy  was  believedjcompany  ofafavourite  youth  called  Hippostra- 
j?  n,s,  ,aSe*.  A-  pedantic  grammarian,  says'tus.  She  was,  however,  disappointed;  the  wo- 
e  historian,  once  displaying  his  great  men  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  and 
Knowledge  ot  antiquity  in  the  presence  ofapprehensive  of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity 
,  -I'n.'u '  1 16  ■ suddenly  interrupted  him  i  of  their  husbands,  assassinated  her  in  tlietem- 
1 :  ,the  Tiest,0jl  of,  Pray  teji  me->  sir,  who^Ae.  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before  the 
ts  father  of  1  eleus  c  /W/  »ze,  replied  Christian  era.  Some  supposethat  there  were 
.  i  e  £rammanan,  without  Hesitation,  tell  me. two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her 
/  you.  can  O  king  .  who  the  father  of  La- idaughter.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  26. — Ovid 
>“*  *'**  1  hls  reflection  on  the  meanness  'Amor.  1,  el  —Pint,  in  Alcib.—Paus,  2,  c  2, 
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Laius,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Lycus,  till  his  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Amphion  and 
Zethus,  who  were  incensed  against  Lycus  for 
the  indignities  which  Antiope  had  suffered. 
He  was  afterwards  restored,  and  married 
Jocasta  the  daughter  of  Creon.  An  oracle  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  should  perish  by  the  hand 
of  his  son,  and  in  consequence  of  this  dreadful 
intelligence  he  resolved  never  to  approach  his 
wife.  A  day  spent  in  debauch  and  intoxication 
made  him  violate  his  vow,  and  Jocasta  brought 
forth  a  son.  The  child,  as  soon  as  born,  was 
given  to  a  servant,  with  orders  to  put  him 
to  death.  The  servant  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  only  exposed  him  on  mount 
Cithaeron,  where  his  life  was  preserved  by  a 
shepherd.  The  child,  called  GEdipus,  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  Poly  bus,  and  an  un¬ 
fortunate  meeting  with  his  father  in  a  narrow 
road  proved  his  ruin.  Laius  ordered  his 
son  to  make  way  for  him,  without  knowing 
who  he  was;  GEdipus  refused,  and,  in  the  con¬ 
test  which  ensued,  slew  his  father,  [yid.  CEdi- 
pus.]  Sofihocl.  in  (Edi/i. — Hygin  9  and  66. — 
Diod  4. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Pans.  9,  c.  5  and 
26. — Pint,  de  Curios. 

LamXchus,  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent 
into  Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.  C. 
414,  before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed 
much  courage  and  intrepidity.  Plut.  in  ALcib. 

Lambrani,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the 
Lambrus.  Suet,  in  Cces- 

Lambrus,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Po. 

LXmia,  a  town  of  Thessaly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  or  Lamiacus,  and 
north  of  the  river  Sperchius,  famous  for  a 
siege  it  supported  after  Alexander’s  death. 

\yid.  Lamiacum.]  Diod.  16,  &c _ Pans  7, 

c.  6. - A  river  of  Greece,  opposite  mount 

(Eta. 

LXmia  and  AuxEsiA,two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Eleusis. 
The  Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of 
an  olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians, 
provided  they  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
Minerva  at  Athens.  Paus.  2,  c.  30,  8cc. 

LamiXcum  Bellum  happened  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  the  Athenians,  incited  by  their 
orators,  resolved  to  free  Greece  from  the  gar¬ 
risons  of  the  Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
and  marched  against  Antipater,  who  then  pre¬ 
sided  over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  13,000  foot,  and  600 
horse,  and  was  beaten  by  the  superior  force 
of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek  confede¬ 
rates.  Antipater,  after  this  blow,  fled  to  La¬ 
mia,  B.  *  C.  323,  where  he  resolved,  with  all 
the  courage  and  sagacity  of  a  careful  general, 
to  maintain  a  siege  with  about  the  8  or  9000 
men  that  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Leosthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  storm, 
began  to  make  a  regular  siege,  His  opera- 
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t’ions  were  delayed  by  the  frequent  sallies  of 
Antipater ;  and  Leosthenes  being  killed  by  the 
blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater  made  his  escape 
out  of  Lamia,  and  soon  after,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought  from 
Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cra- 
non,  and  though  only  500  of  their  men  were 
slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited,  that  they 
sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror.  Antipa¬ 
ter  at  last  with  difficulty  consented,  provided 
they  raised  taxes  in  the  usual  manner,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Macedonian  gariison,  defrayed  the 
expenses  ol  the  war,  and  lastly  delivered  into 
his  hands  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  the 
;  two  orators  whose  prevailing  eloquence  had 
excited  their  countrymen  against  him.  These 
disadvantageous  terms  were  accepted  by  the 
Athenians,  yet  Demosthenes  had  time  to  es¬ 
cape  and  poison  himself.  Hyperides  was  car¬ 
ried  before  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tongue 
to  be  cut  out,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 
Plut.  in  Detnost. — Diod.  l7. — Justin.  11,  &c. 

Lx  mi  At,  small  islands  of  the  Aegean,  oppo¬ 
site  Troas.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. - A  celebrated 

family  at  Rome,  descended  from  Lamus. - - 

Certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  had  the  face 
and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  like  that  of  a  serpent.  They  allured 
strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might 
devour  them,  and  though  they  were  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet  their 
hissings  were  pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some 
believe  them  to  be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spi¬ 
rits,  who,  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  enticed  young  children  and  devoured 
them.  According  to  some,  the  fable  of  the 
Lamias  is  derived  from  the  amours  of  Jupiter 
with  a  certain  beautiful  w  oman  called  Lamia, 
whom  the  jealousy  of  Juno  rendered  deform¬ 
ed,  and  whose  children  she  destroyed  ;  upon 
which  Lamia  became  insane,  and  so  despe¬ 
rate  that  she  ate  up  all  the  children  that  came 
in  her  way.  They  are  also  called  Lemures. 
(yid.  Lemures.)  Philostr.  in  Aji. — Horat. 
Art.  Poet.  v.  340. — Plut.  de  Curios. — Dion. 

LXmias  fEdus,  a  governor  of  Syria  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral  by  the  senate  ;  and  as  having  been  a 
respectable  and  useful  citizen,  Horace  has 
dedicated  his  26  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as 
also  3  od.  7. — Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  27. 

Lamp  Edo,  a  woman  of  Lacedamon,  who 
was  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a 
king.  She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades. 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Claudius,  could 
boast  the  same  honours.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c. 
22  and  37- — Plut.  in  Age. — Plato  in  1,  Ale.—* 
Plin.  7,  c.  41. 

Lampetia,  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and 
Nexra.  She,  with  her  sister  Phateusa,  guard¬ 
ed  her  father’s  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses 
arrived  on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  These 
Hocks  were  fourteen  in  number,  seven  herds 
of  oxen  and  seven  flocks  of  sheep,  consisting 
each  of  fifty.  They  fed  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  and  it  was  deemed  unlawful  and  sa¬ 
crilegious  to  touch  them.  The  companions 
of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hunger,  paid  no  re* 
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»ard  to  their  sanctity,  or  to  the  threats  and  |  the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  His  temple 
intreaties  of  their  chief ;  but  they  carried  away  there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  de- 
and  killed  some  of  the  oxen.  The  watchful  bauchery,  and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most 
keepers  complained  to  their  father,  and  Jupi-  unnatural  lust,  and  hence  the  epithet  Lamfi- 
;er,  at  the  request  of  Apollo,  punished  the  oi-  \sacius  is  used  to  express  immodesty  and  wan- 
ience  of  the  Greeks.  The  hides  of  the  oxenitonness.  Alexander  resolved  to  destroy  the 
appeared  to  walk,  and  the  flesh  which  wasjcity  on  account  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants, 
roasting  by  the  fire  began  to  bellow,  and  no- or  more  probably  tor  its  firm  adherence  to  the 
:hing  was  heard  but  dreadful  noises  and  loud ’interest  of  Persia.  It  was,  ho  wever,  saved 
lowings.  The  companions  of  Ulysses  em-  from  ruin  by  the  artifice  of  Anaximenes,  vid. 
jarked  on  board  their  ships,  but  here  the  re-  'Anaximenes.  The  wine  of  Lampsacus  was 
>entment  of  Jupiter  followed  them.  A  storm  famous,  and  therefore  a  tribute  of  wine  was 
irose,  and  they  all  perished  except  Ulysses,! granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to  maintain 
>vho  saved  himself  on  the  broken  piece  of  ajthe  table  of  Themistocles.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. — 
nast.  Homer  od  1  ,  v.  119 — Profiert.  3,  el  .Strab.  13. — Paus.  9,  c.  31. — Herodot.5,  c. 

12.— According  to  Ovid .  Met.  2.  v.  349, j  1 1 7. — C.Nep.in  Themist.  c.  10 — Ovid.  1.— 

Lampetia  is  one  of  the  Heiiades,  who  was,  Trist.  9,  v.  26 — Fast.  8,  v.  345. — Liv.  33,  c. 

'38,1.  35,  c.  42. — Martial.  11,  ep.  17,52. 


hanged  into  a  poplar  tree  at  the  death  of  her 
jrother  Phaeton. 

LampEto  and  Lampedo,  a  queen  of  the 
\tnazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the 
laughter  of  Mars.  She  gained  many  con¬ 
gests  in  Asia,  where  she  founded  many  cities, 
site  was  surprised  afterwards  bv  a.  band  of 
jarbarians,  and  destroyed  with  her  female 
ittendants.  Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Lampridius  jElius,  a  Latin  historian  in 
;he  fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
iome  of  the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is 
nelegant,  and  his  arrangement  injudicious. 
3is  life  of  Commodus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexan- 
ler  Severus,  8tc.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be 
bund  in  the  works  of  the  Historic,  Auguste 
Scrip  tores.  [The  style  and  arrangement  of 
bampridius,  will  not  allow  him  a  place  among 
listorians  of  a  superior  class,  yet  he  is  valua- 
)le  for  his  facts.] 

LampsXcus  and  LampsXcum,  now  Lam- 
taki,  [a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
)n  the  Hellespont,  where  it  begins  to  open 
nto  the  Propontis,  and  north- east  of  Abydos. 
The  early  name  of  the  spot  where  Lampsa- 
;us  stood,  was  Pitvusa,  from  the  number  of 
'line  trees  which  grew  there.  A  Phocxan 
colony  is  said  to  have  founded  this  city,  and 
jiven  it  its  name,  being  directed  by  the  ora 
:le  to  settle  wherever  they  saw  lightning 
rrst.  This  took  place  in  the  district  Pityusa, 
ind  hence  the  name  of  the  city,  from 
’uceo.  Another  account,  however,  makes  the 
city  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Phocxans,  and  merely  the  name  to  have 
been  changed  by  them.  They  aided,  it  seems, 
Mandro,  king  of  the  Bebryces,  against  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  and  were  persuaded 
by  him  to  occupy  a  part  of  his  territory. 
Their  successes  in  war,  however,  and  the 
spoils  they  had  obtained,  excited  the  envy  of 
the  Bebrycians,  and  the  Phocxans  would  have 
been  secretly  destroyed,  had  not  Lampsace, 
the  king’s  daughter,  apprised  them  of  the 
plot.  Out  of  gratitude  to  her,  they  called  the 
city  Lampsacus,  having  destroyed  the  former 
inhabitants.  The  neighbouring  country  was 
termed  Abarnis,  because  Venus,  who  here 
was  delivered  of  Priapus,  was  so  disgusted 
with  his  appearance,  that  she  disowned 
wvo)  him  for  her  offspring.]  Priapus  was 


LamptEria.  a  festival  at  Pellenein  Achaia, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  sumamed 
Lampter  from  Ka.ynrii\,  to  shine,  because  dur¬ 
ing  this  solemnity,  which  was  observed  in  the 
night,  the  worshippers  weDt  to  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 
It  was  also  customary  to  place  vessels  full  of 
wine  in  several  parts  of  every  street  in  the 
city.  Paus.  4,  c.  2’. 

LXmus,  a  king  of  the  Lxstrvgones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formix  in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamix  at  Rome 
was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  des¬ 
cended  from  him.  Horat.  3,  od.  17 - A 

son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  his  mother  on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Ovid. 

Heroid.  9,  v.  54. —  Virg. - [A  river  in  the 

western  part  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  now  the 
Lamuzo.  It  gave  to  the  adjacent  district 

the  name  of  Lamotis.] - A  town  near  For- 

miae,  built  by  the  Lxstrvgones. 

Lxmyrus,  b  ijjfbon ,  a  surname  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

Lancia,  [the  name  of  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Opoidana 
and  Transcudana.  The  first  was  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Lusitani,  near  the, sources  of  the 
river  Munda,  or  Mondego.  It  is  now  La 
Guarda.  ■  The  latter  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
former,  and  is  now  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was 
called  Transcudana,  because  it  lay  beyond 
the  Cuda.] 

Langobardi,  [a  people  of  Germany,  lo¬ 
cated  by  most  writers  on  the  Albis,  or  Elbe, 
and  the  Viadrus,  or  Oder,  in  part  of  what  is 
now  called  Brandenburg.  According  to  the 
account,  however,  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  him¬ 
self  one  of  this  nation,  they  originally  came 
from  Scandinavia,  under  the  name  of  VVilini, 
and  were  called  by  the  German  nations. 
Long  Beards,  from  their  appearance.  The 
German  term  Lang  Baert,  latinised,  became 
Langobardi.  They  seem  to  have  settled  on 
the  Elbe,  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Lunenburgh.  They  are  the  same 
with  the  Lombards  who  overran  Italy  in  a 
later  age.  Mannert.  Anc .  Geogr.  vol.  3,  p. 
170.] 

LanUvium,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Apnian  road.  Juno 
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had  there  a  celebrated  temple  which  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls,  on 
first  entering  upon  office,  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
covered  with  a  goat’s  skin,  and  armed  with  a 
buckler  and  spear,  and  wore  shoes  which  were 
turned  upwards  n  the  iorm  of  a  cone.  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  dc  JVat.  D.  1,  c.  29.  pro  Milon.  !0. — j 44-7'. 
jLiv.  A  c.  14. — Ital.  18,  v.  364. 

Laobotas  or  Labotas,  a  Spartan  king, 
of  the  family  of  Agid>e,  who  succeeded  his 
father1  Echestratus,  B-  C.  1033.  Daring  his 
reign,  war  was  declared  against  Argos,  by 
Sparta-  He  sat  on  the  throne  for  3 7  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Doryssus,  his  son. 
Pans.  3,  c.  2. 

LaocOqn.  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 

As  being  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  T rojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to 
Neptune  to  render  him  propitious.  During 
the  sacrifice  two  enormous  serpents  issued 
from  the  sea,  and  attacked  Laocoon’s  two  sons 
who  stood  next  the  altar.  Thefather  immedi¬ 
ately  attempted  to  defend  his  sons,  but  the  ser¬ 
pents  falling  upon  him  squeezed  him  in  their 
complicated  w  reaths,  so  that  he  died  in  the 
greatest  agonies.  T  his  punishment  was  in¬ 
flicted  upon  him  for  his  temerity  in  dissuading 
the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the  city  the  fatal 
wooden  horse  which  'cue  Greeks  had  conse¬ 
crated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for  his  impiety  in 
hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the  horse 
as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hyginus  attri- 


threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the  image? 
and  perished.  This  circumstance  has  given  oc-  j 
casi  in  to  fabulous  traditions  related  by  the  ( 
poets,  which  mention,  that  Protesilaus  was  rc- , 
stored  to  life,  and  to  Laodamia,  for  three 
hours,  and  that  when  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  persuaded  his 
wife  to  accompany  him.  Virg.  Min.  6,  v. 

-Ovid.  Her.  ep.  13. — Hygin.  fab.  ; 04, 
— Propert.  1,  el.  19.— —A  daughter  of  Bel- 
lerophon  by  Achemonethe  daughter  of  king 
lobates.  She  had  a  son  by  Jupiter,  called 
Sarpedon.  She  dedicated  herself  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Diana,  and  hunted  with  her,  but  her 
haughtiness  proved  fatal  to  her,  and  she  pe¬ 
rished  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess.  Homer . 
II.  6,  12  and  >6. 

Lx6d1ce,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecu¬ 
ba,  who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of 
Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes  from 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to  de¬ 
mand  the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  obtained 
an  interview  and  the  gratification  of  her  desires 
at  the  house  of  Philebia,  the  wife  of  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  small  town  of  Troas  which  theGreek 
ambassador  had  visited.  She  had  a  son  by  Aca¬ 
mas,  whom  she  called  Munitus.  She  after¬ 
wards  married  Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and 
Telephus  king  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Asty- 
oche.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
Lycophron,  Loadice  threw  herself  down  from 
the  top  of  a  tower  and  was  killed  when  Troy 
was  sacked  by  the  Greeks.  Dictys.  Cret.  1. 

— Pans.  13,  c.  26. — Homer.  II.  3  and  6. - - 

A  sister  of  Mitbridates  who  married  Aria- 


butes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  consent |rathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards 


of  Apollo,  oi',  according  to  others,  for  his  pol-jher  own  brother  Mithridates.  During  the 


luting  the  temple  by  his  commerce  with  hisjsecret  absence  of  Mithridates, she  prostituted 
wife  Antiope,  before  the  statue  of  the  god.  herself  to  her  servants,  in  hopes  that  her 
[The  famous  Laocoon  group,  a  piece  of  stat- j  husband  was  dead  ;  but  when  she  saw  her 
uary  representing  the  death  of  Laocoon  and  expectations  frustrated,  she  attempted  to  poi- 
his  children,  was  executed  in  marble,  by  Po-  son  Mithridates,  for  which  she  was  put  to 

lydorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Agesander,  the  death. - A  sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  2d. 

three  famous  artists  of  Rhodes.  This  remain  | - The  mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine  months 

of  antiquity  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the  ruinsjbefore  she  brought  forth  she  dreamt  that 


of  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  |  Apollo  had  introduced  himself  into  her  bed, 
16th  century.  Laocoon  is  represented  with  land  had  presented  her  with  a  precious  stone, 
his  two  sons,  and  two  hideous  serpents  cling-  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  an- 


ing  round  his  body,  gnawing  it,  and  injectingjchor,  commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son 


their  poison.]  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  41  and  201. 
— Hygin.  fab.  135. 

LaodXmia,  a  daughter  of  Acastus  and  As- 
tydamia,  who  married  Protesilaus,  the  son  of 
lphiclus,  king  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  The  de¬ 
parture  of  her  husband  for  the  Trojan  war  was 
the  source  of  grief  to  her, but  when  she  heard 
that  he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Hector  her 
sorrow  was  increased.  To  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  a  husband  whom  she  had  tenderly 
loved,  she  ordered  a  wooden  statue  to  be  made 
and  regularly  placed  in  her  bed.  This 


was 


as  soon  as  born.  This  dream  appeared  the 
more  wonderful  when  in  the  morning  she  dis¬ 
covered  in  her  bed  a  ring  answering  the  same 
description.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  also  all  his  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae,  had  the 
mark  of  an  anchor  uponthejr  thigh.  Justin.— 
Appian.  in  Syr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though 
in  a  different  manner. 

LaodicEa,  now  Ladi/c,  [a  city  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  country.  It 
was  situate  on  the  river  Ljcus,  and  stood  on 


seen  by  one  other  servants,  who  informed  j  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia.  Its 
Iphiclup,  that  his  daughter’s  bed  was  daily  defil-  situation  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  Cy 


ed  by  an  unknown  stranger  lphiclus  watched  Jdrara,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (vid.  Cy- 


his  daughter,  and  when  he  found  that  theintel-drara.)  Pliny,  however,  makes  its  early 


ligence  was  false, he  ordered  the  wooden  image, name  to  have  been  Diospolis,  changed  subse- 
to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  daugii-  quently  to  Rhoas.  It  contained  three  boun¬ 
cer’s  grief.  He  did  not  succeed-  Laodamia  I dary  stories,  as  being  on  the  borders  of  three 
364 
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provinces,  and  hence  is  commonly  called  by 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  Trimetaria.  Its 
tiame  of  Laodicea  was  given  to  it  by  Antio- 
chus  1  heos,  in  honourof  his  wife  Laodice.  He 
-re-established  it.  Under  the  Romans,  it  be 
came  a  very  flourishing  commercial  city.—  ■■ 

3 Scabiosa ,  a  city  of  Syria,  west  of  Emesa  and 
■of  the  Orontes.  It  is  sometimes,  though,  er¬ 
roneously,  sty  led  Laodicea  Cabiosa.  The  epi¬ 
thet  Scabiosa,  must  have  reference  to  the  le¬ 
prosy,  or  some  cutaneous  complaint  very  pre¬ 
valent  here  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  power. 
Its  previous  name  under  the  Greeks  was 
Laodicea  ad  Libanum - Ad  Marc,  a  mari¬ 

time  city  of  Syria,  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
•coast.  It  lay  opposite  the  eastern  extremity 

of  Cyprus,  and  is  now  Latikie. - Combusta, 

■a  city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Lycaonia,  north-west 
-of  Iconium.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  ow  • 
Sng  to  the  frequent  breaking  forth  of  subter¬ 
ranean  fires.  Strabo  mentions  this,  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  case  in  the  parts  of  Phrygia  to  the 
^vest  of  Laodicea,  which  were  hence  termed 
•Latacecaumene,  (kut ttx.enciu/uir»J  which  is  al 

■so  the  Greek  term  for  Combusta. - A  town 

•of  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Persis. 

' - A  town  of  Mesopotamia,  &c.] 

-  LAodicene,  a  province  of  Syria,  which 
receives  its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capi¬ 
tal.  * 

c  Laodocus,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed  to  advise  Pandarus  to 
break  the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans.  Homer.  II.  4. 

Laomedon,  son  of  Ilus  king  of  Troy,  mar¬ 
ried  Stry  mo,  called  by  some  Placia,  or  Leu- 
•cippe,  bv  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione. 
He  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted 
by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had 
banished  from  heaven,  and  condemned  to  be 
(subservient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon  for  one 
■year.  When  the  walls  were  finished, Laome- 
ilon  refused  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods, 
fend  soon  after  his  territories  were  laid  waste 
•by  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  his  subjects  were 
, visited  by  a  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo  Sacri- 
■fices  were  offered  to  the  offended  divinities, 
(but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increased, 
and  nothing  could  appease  the  gods,  according 
•to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  ex¬ 
po^  to  a  sea  monster  a  T rojan  virgin.  When¬ 
ever  the  monster  appeared,  the  marriageable 
maidens  were  assembled,  and  the  lot  decided 
which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death  for  the 
good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had 
■continued  for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  fell  upon 
Hesione,  Laomedon’s  daughter.  The  king  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  he 
loved  with  uncommon  tenderness,  but  his 
refusal  would  irritate  more  strongly  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  nis  fears  and 
hesitation,  Hercules  came  and  offered  to  de¬ 
liver  tne  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,1 
if  Laomedon  promised  to  reward  him  with 
a  number  of  fine  horses.  The  king  consent¬ 
ed,  but  when  the  monster  was  destroyed,  he 
refused  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  Her- 
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cules  was  obliged  to  besiege  Troy,  and  take 
it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to 
death  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  his  daughter 
Hesione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon, 
one  of  the  conqueror’s  attendants,  and  Podar¬ 
ces  was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  placed 
upon  his  father’s  throne,  [vid.  Priamus.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hyginus,  the  wrath  f  Neptune 
and  Apollo  was  kindled  against  Laomedon, 
because  he  refused  to  offer  on  their  altars,  as 
a  sacrifice,  all  the  first-born  of  hi9  cattle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  vow  he  had  made.  Homer.  II. 
°1.—  Virg.  JEn.  2  and  9.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab. 

• — Afiollod.  2,  c.  5. — Paus.  7,  c.  20 ,—Horat, 
3,  od.  3. — Hygin.  89. 

Laomedonteus,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Trojans  from  their  king  Laomedon.  Virg. 
JEn.  4,  v.  542, 1.  7,  v.  105,  1.  8,  v  18. 

LaomEdontiADj®,  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  Trojans  from  Laomedon  their  king.  Virg. 

Laphria,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Patrte  in 
Achai,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
of  gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in 
the  habit  of  a  huntress.  The  statue  was  made 
by  Menechmus  and  Soidas,  two  artists  cf  ce¬ 
lebrity.  This  name  was  given  to  the  goddess 
from  Laphrius,  the  son  of  Delphus,  who  con¬ 
secrated  the  statue  to  her.  There  was  a  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  goddess  there,  called  aiso  Laphria, 
of  which  Paus.  7,  c.  18,  gives  an  account. 

Laphystium  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called 
Laphystius.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  pre¬ 
pared  to  immolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom 
Jupiter  saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram, 
whence  the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to 
the  god.  Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

LApIthai,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  (vid.  La- 
pithus.) 

LapIthus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaurus,  and  married  Orsi- 
nome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Puorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of 
Lapitlus  was  given  to  the  numerous  children 
of  Phorbas  and  Penphas,  or  rather  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  of  which  they  had 
obtained  the  sovereignty.  The  chief  of  the 
Lapjthx  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials 
of  Pirithous,  one  of  their  number,  and  among 
them  were  Theseus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mop- 
sus,Phalerus,  Exadius,Prolochus,  Titaresius, 
8cc.  1  lie  Centaurs  were  also  inv  ited  to  par¬ 
take  the  common  festivity,  and  the  amuse¬ 
ments  would  have  been  harmless  and  innocent, 
had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offer¬ 
ed  violence  to  Hippodamia,  the  wife  of  Piri¬ 
thous.  The  Lapithx  resented  the  injury,  and 
the  Centaurs  supported  their  companions, 
upon  which  the  quarrel  became  universal,  and 
ended  in  blows  and  slaughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  at  last  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Theseus  among  the  Lapi- 
thx  showed  himself  brave  and  intrepid  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  cause  of  his  friends,  and  Nestor 
also  was  not  less  activ  e  in  the  protection  of 
chastity  and  innocence.  This  quarrel  arose 
from  the  resentment  of  Mars,  whom  Piri- 
3fi5 
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thous  forgot  or  neglected  to  invite  among  the: 
other  gods,  at  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials, 
and  therefore  the  divinity  punished  the  insult 
by  sowing  dissension  among  the  festive  assem¬ 
bly.  {vid.  Centauri.)  Hesiod  has  described 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  as 
also  Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The 
invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Lapithte.  Pirg.  G.  3,  v.  115. 
jEn.  6,  v.  601,  1.  7,  v.  305. —  Ovid.  Met.  12, 

v.  530,  1. 14,  v.  670.  —Hesiod,  in  Scut _ Diod. 

4. — Find.  2 — Pyt/i.—S  rab.  9. — St  at.  Iheb . 
7,  v.  304. 

Lara  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads, 
daughter  of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  fa¬ 
mous  for  her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which 
her  parents  long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but 
in  vain.  She  revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of 
her  husband  Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mer¬ 
cury  to  conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions. 
The  messenger  of  the  gods  fell  in  love  with 
her  by  the  way,  and  gratified  his  passion.  La¬ 
ra  became  mother  of  two  children,  to  whom 
the  Homans  have  paid  divine  honours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  some,  under  the  name  of 
Lares.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  599. 

Larentia  and  Laurentia,  a  courtezan 
in  the  first  ages  of  Rome.  {vid.  Acca.) 

Lares,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  houses  and  families.  They 
were  two  in  number,  sons  of  Mercury  by 
Lara.  {vid.  Lara.)  In  process  of  time  their 
power  was  extended  not  only  over  houses,  but 
also  over  the  country  and  the  sea,  and  we  find 
Lares  Urbani  to  preside  over  the  cities,  Fa- 
miliares  over  houses,  Rustici  over  the  country, 
Comfiitales  over  cross  roads,  Marini  over  the 
sea,  V tales  over  the  roads,  Patellarii ,  &c. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  wor 
ship  of  the  gods  Lares,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  manes,  arose  from  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  among  the  Romans  aud  other 
nations,  of  burying  their  oead  in  their  houses, 
and  from  their  belief  that  their  spirits  con 
tinually  hovered  over  the  house  for  the  pro 
tection  of  its  inhabitants.  [The  ancients  dif¬ 
fer  extremely  about  the  origin  of  the  Lares. 
Varro  and  Mucmbiussay  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Mania.  Ovid’s  opinion,  given 
above,  makes  them  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  Mercury  and  the  Naiad  Lara,  whom  Lac- 
fantius  and  Ausonius  call  Larunda.  Apnleius 
affirms  that  they  were  the  posterity  of  the 
Lemures.  Nigridius,  according  to  Arnobius, 
makes  them  sometimes  the  guardians  and 
protectors  of  houses,  and  sometimes  the  same 
with  tin  Curetes  of  Samothracia,  or  Idrei  Dac- 
tyli.  Nor  was  Varro  more  consistent  in  his 
opinion  of  these  gods,  sometimes  making  them 
the  same  as  heroes,  and  sometimes  gods  of 
the  aip.  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines, 
was  the  first  who  built  a  temple  to  the  Lares.] 
The  statues  of  the  Lares,  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  in  a  niche  behind 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the  hearths. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the  figure  of  a 
dog  barking,  to  imitate  their  care  and  vigil¬ 
ance.  Incense  was  burnt  on  their  altars,  and 
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a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particular  days 
[In  private,  they  offered  them  wine,  incense 
a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  lef 
at  the  table-]  Their  festivals  were  observer 
at  Rome  in  the  month  of  May,  when  theii 
statues  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flow¬ 
ers,  [particularly  violets,  myrtle,  and  rose 
mary,]  and  offerings  of  fruit  presented.  Th< 
word  Lares  seems  to  be  derived  from  th< 
Etruscan  word  Lars ,  which  signifies  con¬ 
ductor  or  leader.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  129.— 
Juv.  8,  v.  8. — Plut-  in  Qucest.  Rom. —  Pam 
de  L.  /,.  4,  c.  10. — Horat-  3,  od.  23. — Plaut 
in  Aul-  IP  Cist. 

Largus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  arrival  of  Antenor  in  Italy,  where  h( 
built  the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with 
ease  and  elegance.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  16 
v.  17. 

LarInum  or  Larina,  now  Latino,  atowr 
of  the  Frentani,  [south-east  of  the  river  Ti- 
fernus.]  The  inhabitants  were  called  Lari- 
nates.  Ital.  15,  v.  565. — Cic.  Clu.  63,  4.  Att. 
12, 1.  7,  ep.  IX— Lw.  22,  c.  18,  1.  27,  c.  40 
— Cces.  C.  1,  c.  23. 

Larissa,  a  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  who  gave 
her  name  to  some  cities  in  Greece.  Pans  2, 

c.  23. - [A  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes, 

south-east  of  Apamea.  '  It  was  re-established 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Its  Syriac  name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  was  Sizara, 
Abulfeda  and  the  other  Arabian  writers  call 
it  Schaizar.  It  is  now  Shizar.—A  city  oi 
Assyria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  ten 
thousand  found  it  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Xe¬ 
nophon  says  that  it  had  been  under  the  Medes. 

- A  town  of  fEolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  lying 

east  of  Phoctea  on  the  Hermus.  Xenophon 
calls  it  the  Egyptian  Larissa,  because  it  was 
one  of  tlie  towns  which  Cyrus  the  elder  gave 
the  Egyptians  who  had  fought  against  him  in 

the  army  of  Croesus. - A  city  of  Thessaly, 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  country.  It  is  sometimes  styled 
Cremaste,  (K$e«»  ct>,)  hanging,  from  its  situ¬ 
ation  on  an  eminence.  To  this  city  Acrisius 
retired,  in  order  to  avoid  the  death  with  which 
an  oracle  had  menaced  him  ;  but  taking  part 
in  the  games  here  celebrated,  he  was  Killed 
by  a  blow  from  the  discus -of  Perseus.  L§- 
rissa  declined  in  importance  from  the  time  ci 
Lucan.  It  still  subsists,  however,  under  the 
same  name,  and  contains  about  25,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  Turks  call  it  Genisuhar ,  or, 
Jmgischahar.  Virgil  applies  the  term  La- 
rissaus  to  Achilles;  an  epithet,  according  to 
Heyne,  equivalent  to  Thessalus,  since  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  apply  it  in  a  special  sense,  La¬ 
rissa  in  the  time  of  Achilles  not  being  under 
his  sway,  but  possessed  by  the  Pelasgi.]  vid. | 
Met.  ,  v.  542. —  Pirg.  JEn.  2,  v.  197.-—  Lu¬ 
can.  r>. — Liv.  31,  c  46, 1.  42,  c.  56. 
Lariss^eus.  {vid.  Larissa.) 

Larissus,  [a  river  of  Elis,  forming  the 
boundary  between  it  and  Achaia.]  Strab.  8. 
— Liv.  27,  c.  3 1  —Pans.  8,  c.  43. 

Larius,  [now  the  Lake  of  Cut  no  or  Lago 
di  Como,  a  lake  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  oi 
the  Po  and  east  of  the  l.acus  Verb  anus.  It 
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'receives  the  Addua  or  Adda ,  which  again 
'  emerges  from  it  and  pursues  its  course  to  the 
Po.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  lake 
stood  the  city  of  Comum,  now  Como ,  the 
birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny.  The  lake 
is  35  miles  long.  The  surrounding  country 
is  highly  picturesque,  being  covered  w,th 
Vineyards,  interspersed  with  beautiful  villas 
‘and  skirted  by  lofty  mountains.] 

Larnos,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the 
■coast  of  Phrace. 

Lars  Tolumnius,  a  king  of  the  Veientes, 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  put  to  death, 
A.  U  C.  329.  [ vid .  Spolia  Opima.]  Liv.  , 

c.  17  and  19. 

:  T.  Lartius  Florus,  a  consul,  who  ap¬ 
peased  a  sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citi¬ 
zens,  and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  chosen 
it  Rome,  B.  C.  498.  He  made  Spurius  Cas¬ 
sius  his  master  of  horse.  Liv.  2,  c.  Id. - 

spurius,  one  of  the  three  Romans  who  alone 
withstood  the  fury  of  Porsenna’s  army  at  the 
head  of  a  bridge  while  the  communication 
Was  cutting  down  behind  them.  His  compa¬ 
nions  were  Cocles  and  Herminius  \yid  Co 
’ties.]  Liv.  2,  c.  10  and  18. — Dionys ■  Hal. 

—  Val ■  Max.  3,  c.  2. - The  name  of  Larti- 

hs  has  been  common  to  many  Romans. 

1  Larvje,  a  name  given  to  the  wicked  spirits 
and  apparitions  which,  according  to  the  no 
dons  ot  the  Romans,  issued  from  their  graves 
In  the  night,  and  came  to  terrify  the  world. 
\s  the  word  larva  signifies  a  mask ,  whose 
torrid  and  uncouth  appearance  often  serves 
0  frighten  children,  that  name  has  been  given 
to  the  ghosts  or  spectres  which  superstition 
relieves  to  hover  around  the  graves  of  the 
lead.  Some  call  them  Lemures.  [Some  de¬ 
rived  the  name  from  the  Etruscan  term  lar, 
vhich  signifies  a  leader  or  ruler,  and  having 
■eference  to  the  mischievous  power  exercised 
>y  these  larvae.  Mr.  Farmer  urges  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  this  word  to  prove  that  the  hea- 
hen  demons  were  deified  human  ghosts.] 
iervius.  in  Firg.  AEn.  5,  v.  64,  1.  v.  15'. 

Lassus  or  Lasus,  a  dithvrambic  poet 
lorn  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about 
00  years  before  Christ,  and  reckoned  among 
he  wise  men  of  Greece  by  some.  He  is 
particularly  known  by  the  answer  he  gave  to 
i  man  who  asked  him  what  could  best  ren¬ 
ter  life  pleasant  and  comfortable  ?  Expe¬ 
dience.  He  was  acquainted  with  music.  Some 
ragments  ot  his  poetry  are  to  be  found  in 
kthenaeus-  He  wrote  an  ode  upon  the  Cen 
aurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  in¬ 
erting  the  !  ter  Sin  the  composition.  A  then. 

Later Anus  Plautus,  a  Roman  consul 
lect  A.  D.  65.  A.  conspiracy  with  fis. 
gainst  the  emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to 
um.  He  was  led  to  execution,  w..ere  he  le¬ 
ased  to  confess  the  associates  of  the  conspira 
y»  and  did  not  even  frown  at  the  executioner 
/ho  was  as  guilty  as  himself,  but  when  a  first 
ilow  could  not  sever  his  head  from  his  body, 
ie  looked  at  the  executioner  and  shaking  his 
iead  he  returned  it  to  the  hatchet  with  the 
3  B 
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greatest  composure  and  it  was  cut  off.  [This 
name  descended  to  an  ancient  palace  in  Rome, 
and  to  the  buildings  since  erected  it  its  place, 
particularly  a  church  called  St.John  of  La  - 
reran,  which  is  the  principal  see  of  the  pope¬ 
dom.] 

Laterium,  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Arpi'- 
num,  near  the  Liris.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  10,  ep.  R 
el  4,  ep.  7,  ad  fr.  3,  ep.  1 — Plin.  15,  c.  15. 

Latialis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon 
mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the 
proud,  lasted  15  days.  Liv.  21.  [vid.  Feritc 
Latinse.J 

LatIni,  the  inhabitants  of  Latiurr/.^  [rz'tf, 
Latium.] 

LatTnus,  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy  ,  who  from  him  were 
called  Latini.  He  married  Amata  by  whom 
lie  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  died 
in  his  infancy,  and  the  daughter,  called  Lavi- 
nia,  was  secretly  promised  in  marriage  by  her 
mother  to  1  urnus  king  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of 
her  most  powerful  admirers.  The  gods  op¬ 
posed  this  union,  and  the  oracles  declared  that 
Lavima  must  become  the  wife  of  a  foreign 
prince.  The  arrival  of  .Eneas  in  Italy  seem¬ 
ed  favourable  to  this  prediction,  and  Latinus, 
by  offering  his  daughter  to  the  foreign  prince 
and  making  him  his  friend  and  ally,  seemed 
to  have  fuihlied  the  commands  of  the  oracle, 
i  urnus,  however,  disapproved  of  the  conduct 
of  Latinus  ;  he  claimed  Lavinia  as  his  lawful 
wife,  and  prepared  to  support  his  cause  by 
arms.  /Eneas  took  up  arms  in  his  own  de- 
rence,  and  Latium  was  the  seat  of  the  war. 
After  mutual  losses,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
quarrel  should  be  decided  by  the  two  rivals, 
and  Latinus  promised  his  daughter  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  /Eneas  obtained  the  victory,  and 
married  Lavinia.  Latinus  soon  after  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  ins  son-in-law.  Pug. 
AEn.  9,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met .  13,  See.  —  Fast.  2, 
See. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  13. — Liv.  1,  c.  1,  &c 

— Justin  A  ,c.  1. - A  son  of  Sylvius  /Eneas, 

sumamed  also  Sylvius.  He  was  the  5th  king 
of  tiie  Latins,  and  succeeded  his  father.  He 
was  father  to  Alba  his  successor  Dionys.  1, 

Ci  15. — Liv.  2,  c.  3. 

Latium,  a  country  of  Italy,  near  the  river 
fiber.  It  was  originally  very  circumscribed, 
extending  only  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii,  but 
afterwards  it  comprehended  the  territories  Of 
the  \  olsci,  /Equi,  Hernici,  Ausones,  Umbri, 
and  Rutuli.  The  first  inhabitants  were  call¬ 
ed  Aborigines,  and  rereived  the  name  of  La¬ 
tin!  from  Latinus  their  king.  According  to 
others  die  word  is  derived  from  lajeo,  to  con¬ 
ceal,  because  Saturn  concealed  himself  there 
wnen  flying  t.ie  resentment  this  son  Jupiter, 
[it  is  ery  probable  that  the' Latins,  Sabines, 
oamnites,  &: c.  were  descended  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Felasgi,  wno  found  their  way  into  Greece 
through  Illyricum,  and  became  intermingled 
with  tne  Umbri,  and  perhaps  the  remains  of 
the  biculi.  M.  Gobelin,  in  his  Oriental  Alle¬ 
gories',  suggests  that  the  primitive  (at  signifies 
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to  conceal,  and  that  terra  also  alludes  to  the 
application  of  the  soil  for  the  concealment  of 
the  seed  that  was  sown  in  it.  Hence  he  says 
Latium  might  have  signified  the  country 
where  seed  was  sown,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  part  which  was  uncultivated  and  moun¬ 
tainous.  The  most  ancient  limit  of  Latium  to 
the  south  was  Circeii.  After  the  Romans, 
however,  had  conquered  the  /Equi,  Volsci, 
and  Hernici,  the  laris  or  Garigtiuno  became 
its  southern  limit.]  Laurentum  was  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Latinus, 
Lavinium  under  /Eneas,  and  Alba  under 
Ascanius.  [ vid. .  Alba.]  The  Latins,  though 
crig:"  known  only  among  their  neigh¬ 
bour  ,  aoon  arose  in  consequence  when  Ro¬ 
mulus  had  founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  their 
country.  Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  v.  38, 1.  8,  r.  322. 
— Strab.  S.—Dionys.  Hal . — Tustin.  20,  c.  >. 
— Pint,  in  Romul. — Plin.  3,  c.  12. — Tacit.  4, 
Ann.  5. 

Latmus,  a  mountain  of  Caria  near  Mile¬ 
tus.  It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endy- 
mion,  whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  in 
the  night,  whence  he  is  often  called  Latmius 
Heros.  [vid.  Endymion.]  [In  the  vicinity  of 
this  mountain  stood  the  city  of  Heraclea,  com¬ 
monly  termed  H^c »  Ctto  a-j.tu.oh,  Hera¬ 
clea  below  or  at  the  foot  of  Latmus.  The 
mountain  gave  to  the  adjacent  bay  the  name 
ofLatmicus  Sinus.]  Mela,  1,  c.  17. —  Ovid. 
Trist.  2,  v.  299.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  83. — Plin.  5, 
C.  29. — Strab.  14 — Cic.  1,  Ties.  28. 

LatobrIgi,  [a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tulingi,  Rauraci,  and  Hel- 
vetii,  whose  country  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  about  90  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Lacus 
Brigantinus,  or  Lake  of  Constance.  If  they 
are  the  nation  called  by  Ptolemy  Latobici, 
they  must  have  changed  their  settlement  be¬ 
fore  that  geographer  wrote,  as  he  includes 
their  territories  in  Pannonia  near  to  Nori- 
cum.] 

LatOis,  a  name  of  Diana  as  being  the 
daughter  of  Latona. 

LatomIa;.  vid.  Lautumise. 

Latona,  a  daughter  of  Casus  the  Titan 
and  Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and 
celebrated  for  the  favours  which  she  granted  to 
Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  amours,  made  Latona  the  object  of 
her  vengeance,  and  sent  the  serpent  Python  to 
disturb  her  peace  and  persecute  her.  Latona 
wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  time  oi 
her  pregnancy,  continually  alarmed  for  fear 
erf  Python.  She  was  driven  from  heaven,  and 
Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refused  to  give  her 
a  place  where  she  might  find  rest  and  bring 
forth.  Neptune,  moved  with  compassion, 
struck  with  his  trident,  and  made  immoveable 
the  island  of  Delos  which  before  wandered  in 
the  /Egean,  and  appeared  sometimes  above, 
and  sometimes  below,  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came 
to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her  original  shape, 
and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning 
against  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repose 
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was  ot  short  duration,  Juno  discovered  her 
place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her  to  fly 
from  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  the  world,  and  in  Caria,  where  her 
fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insult¬ 
ed  and  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom  she  ask¬ 
ed  for  water,  while  they  were  weeding  a 
marsh.  Their  refusal  and  insolence  provok¬ 
ed  her,  and  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish 
their  barbarity.  They  were  all  changed  into 
frogs.  She  was  exposed  to  repeated  insults 
by  'Niobe,  who  boasted  herself  greater  than 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  ridiculed 
the  presents  which  the  piety  of  her  neighbours 
had  offered  to  Latona.  [vid.  Niobe.]  Her 
beauty  proved  fatal  to  the  giant  Tityus,whom 
Apollo  and  Diana  put  to  death,  [vid.  Ti- 
tyus.]  At  last,  Latona,  though  persecuted 
and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  Juno,  be¬ 
came  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.  Her  worship  was 
generally  established  where  her  children  re¬ 
ceived  adoration,  particularly  at  Argos,  Delos, 
8tc.  where  she  had  temples.  She  had  an  ora¬ 
cle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  decisive 
answers  which  it  gave.  Diod.  5. — Herodot. 
2,  c.  155. — Pans.  2  and  3. — Homer.  11.  21. 
Hymn  in  Aft.  Ct  Dian. — Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Afiollod.  3,  c.  5  and  10. —  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  160. 
— Hygin.  fab.  140. 

Latopolis,  [a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  The- 
baid,  between  Thebes  and  Apollinopolis  mag- 
na.  It  derived  its  Greek  name  from  the  fish 
Latos  there  worshipped.  It  is  now  Asna,  a 
term  which  signifies,  illustrious.] 

Latous,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  as  son  of 
Latona.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  9. 

Laverna,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  dis¬ 
honest  persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only 
preside  over  robbers,  called  from  her  Laver - 
niones,  but  she  protected  such  as  deceived 
others,  or  formed  their  secret  machinations  in 
obscurity  and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very 
popular,  and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  vvas  called  the  gate  of  La- 
verna.  She  was  generally  represented  by  a 
head  without  a  body.  Horat.  1,  ep.  16,  v.  60. 

—  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4 - A  place  mentioned 

by  Plut.  8tc. 

Lavernium,  a  temple  of  Laverna,  near 
Formi®.  Cic.  7,  Alt.  8. 

LavInja,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus  and 
Arnata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation 
king  Turnus,  but  because  the  orAcle  ordered 
her  father  to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince, 
she  was  given  to  /Eneas  after  the  death  of 
Turnus.  [vid.  Latinus.  j  At  her  husband’s 
death  she  was  left  pregnant,  and  being  fearful 
of  the  tyranny  of  Ascanius  her  son-in-law,  she 
fled  into  the  woods  where  she  brought  forth  a 
son  called  /Eneas  Syl'  ius.  Dionys.  Hal ■  1. — 
Virg.  AEn.  6  and  7. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  50r. 
— Liv.  1,  c.  1. 

LavInium,  or  LavInum,  a  town  of  Italy, 
built  by  /Eneas,  and  called  by  that  name  in 
honour  of  Lavinia,  the  founder’s  wife.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Latium  during  the  reign  of 
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iEneas.  [It  was  situate  near  the  coast,  on 
the  river  Numicus,  west  of  Ardea.]  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  v,  262. — Strab.  5.—Dionys.  Hal.  1. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  2. — Tustin.  43,  c.  2. 

LaureAcum,  [the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 
on  the  Danube,  to  the  east  of  the  junction  of 
the  iEnus  or  Inn  with  that  river.  It  is  now 
a  small  village  called  Loren.'] 

Laurentalia,  certain  festivals  celebrat¬ 
ed  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the 
last  day  of  April  and  the  23d  of  December. 
They  were,  in  process  of  time,  part  of  the 
Saturnalia.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  57. 

Laurentes  agri,  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laurentum.  Tibull.  2,  el. 
5,  v.  41. 

Laurentia  [yid.  Acca.] 

LaurentIni,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium. 
They  received  this  name  from  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  laurels  which  grew  in  the  country. 
.King  Latinus  found  one  of  uncommon  large¬ 
ness  and  beauty,  when  he  was  going  to  build 
a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  the  tree  was  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  god  and  preserved  with  the 
.most  religious  ceremonies.  Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  v. 
59. 

Laurentum,  now  Paterna,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  Latinus. 
It  is  on  the  sea-coast,  [south-east  of  Ostia.] 
[yid.  Laurentini.]  Strab.  5 . — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  1. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  171. 

LaurIon,  a  place  of  Attica,  [near  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Sunium,]  where  were  [silver] 
mines,  from  which  the  Athenians  drew  con¬ 
siderable  revenues,  and  with  which  they  built 
their  fleets  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles. 
These  mines  failed  before  the  age  of  Strabo. 
[“  One  or  two  of  the  shafts  of  the  ancient  silver 
v mines,”  observes  Hobhouse,  “  for  which  this 
mountainous  region  was  so  celebrated,  have 
:  been  discovered  in  a  small  shrubby  plain  not 
far  from  the  sea  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  a 
.specimen  of  ore,  lately  found,  was  shown  to 
me  at  Athens.”  Hobhouse' s  Journey,  vol. 
1,  p,  343. J — Thucyd.  2. — Pans.  1,  c.  1. — 
Strab.  9. 

Lauron,  a  town  of  Spain,  [towards  the 
eastern  limits  of  Bxtica.  It  lay  probably  not 
'  far  from  the  sea,  among  the  Bastitani.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  modern 
Liria,  five  leagues  from  Valentia-  It  was  this 
city  of  which  Sertorius  made  himself  master 
in  the  face  of  Pompey’s  army  ;  and  in  its  vi- 
,  cinity,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Cneius  Pompe- 
,  ius  was  slain  after  the  battle  of  Munda.] 

Laus,  now  Laino,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Lucama.  Strab.  6. 

Laus  Pompeia,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded 
by  a  colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lausus,  a  son  of  Numitor,  and  brother  of 
Ilia.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  his  father’s  throne.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  v.  54. 

Lautumial  or  LatomIjE,  [a  name  proper¬ 
ly  denoting  a  quarry,  and  derived  from  the 
Greek  lapis,  and  t£,uv«,  seco.  These 
were  anciently  used  as  gaols  for  criminals. 
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Dionysius  had  a  place  of  this  kind  dug  in  £ 
rock  near  Syracuse,  where  a  great  number  of 
people  were  shut  up.  vid.  Dionysius.  Cicero 
reproaches  Verres  with  imprisoning  Roman 
citizens  in  Latomix.  Latomia  became  in 
time  a  general  name  for  a  prison,  and  the  pri¬ 
soners  inclosed  in  them  were  called  latomarii. ] 
Cic.  Ver.  5,  c.  27. — Liv.  26,  v.  27, 1,  32,  c.  26. 

Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  famous  for 
his  amours  with  Hero,  vid-  Hero.  [“  It  was 
the  custom  for  those  who  would  cross  from 
Abydos  to  Sestos  to  incline  a  mile  out  of  the 
direct  line,  and  those  making  the  contrary 
voyage  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
similar  plan  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
current.  Leander,  therefore,  had  a  perilous 
adventure  to  perform,  who  swam  at  least  four 
miles  to  meet  Hero,  and  returned  the  same 
distanoe  the  same  night.  It  is  very  possible, 
however,”  adds  Mr.  Hobhouse,  “  to  swim 
across  the  Hellespont  without  being  the  rival 
or  having  the  motive  of  Leander.  My  fellow- 
traveller,  (Lord  Byron,)  was  determined  to 
attempt  it.”  It  appears  from  what  follows 
that  Lord  Byron  failed  in  his  first  attempt, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  after  he 
and  the  friend  who  accompanied  him  had 
been  in  the  water  an  hour,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  castles.  A  second  at¬ 
tempt  was  more  successful;  Lord  Byron  was 
in  the  water  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  his 
companion,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  five  minutes  less. 
Lord  Byron  represents  the  current  as  very 
strong  and  the  water  cold ;  he  states,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  not  fatigued  though  a 
little  chilled,  and  performed  the  feat  with  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty.  The  strait  between  the  castles, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  makes  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
yet  it  took  four  boatmen  five  minutes  to  pull 
them  from  point  to  point.  All  this  tends  to 
throw  a  great  deal  of  doubt  upon  the  feat  of 
Leander,  who  could  hardly  have  been  a  more 
expert  swimmer  than  Lord  Byron,  and  who 
besides  had  a  longer  course  to  pursue.] 

LebAdea,  [a  town  of  Beotia,  west  of 
Cheronxa,  built  on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the 
small  river  Hercvna.  The  inhabitants  at  a 
former  period  occupied  a  town  oa  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  eminence,  called  Mid  am,  but  an  Athenian 
named  Lebadus,  persuaded  them  to  build 
another  on  the  plain  which  was  called  after 
his  name.  The  oracle  and  cave  of  Tropho- 
nus  were  near  this  town.  It  is  now  Livaduz, 
a  name  which  has  been  extended  to  great 
part  of  the  country  which  answers  to  Graecia 
Propria,  or  north  of  the  Isthmus.] 

Lebedus  or  Lebedos,  [one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Ionia,  north-west  oi  Colophon,  on  the 
coast.  It  was  at  first  a  flourishing  city,  but 
upon  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  to  Ephesus  by  Lysimaclius,  it  sunk 
greatly  in  importance.  In  the  time  of  Ho¬ 
race  it  was  deserted  and  in  ruins.]  Strab.  14 
— Horat.  1,  ep.  il,  v.  7.—Herodot.  1,  c.  142 
— Cic.  1,  Div.  33. 

Lech^eum,  [a  town  and  promwiftgry  of 
Greece,  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  or  mtlf  of 
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Lp'fianib.  It  had  a  temple  of  Neptune,  in 
which  was  a  bronze  statue  of  that  deity.  Its 
modern  name  is  Pelaga.  The  port  of  Co¬ 
rinth  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cenchres.J 
Scat.  T/ieb.  2,  v-  381.— Liu.  32,  c.  23. 

Lectum,  a  promontory  separating  Tro- 
a's  from  /Eolia.  [It  formed  also  the 
northern  limit  in  the  time  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  of  the  province  of  Asia  as  it  was 
termed,  which  commenced  near  the  Mseander 
and  extended  along  the  coast  upwards  to 
Lectum.  It  is  now  cape  Baba.  \ 

Leda,  a  daughter  of  king  Thespius  and 
Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta.  She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  river 
fiurotas  by  Jupiter,  when  she  was  some  few 
days  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  the  god, 
struck  with  her  beauty,  resolved  to  deceive 
her.  He  persuaded  Venus  to  change  herself 
into  an  eagle,  while  he  assumed  the  form  of 
a  swan  ;  and,  after  this  metamorphosis,  Jupi¬ 
ter,  as  if  fearful  of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of 
the  bird  of  prey,  fled  through  the  air  into  the 
arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly  sheltered  the 
trembling  swan  from  the  assaults  of  his  supe¬ 
rior  enemy.  The  caresses  with  which  the 
naked  Leda  received  the  swan,  enabled  Jupi¬ 
ter  to  avail  himself  of  his  situation,  and  nine 
months  after  this  adventure,  the  wife  of  Tyn¬ 
darus  brought  forth  two  eggs,  of  one  of  which 
sprang  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the  other, 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two  former 
were  deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
others  claimed  Tyndarus  for  their  father. 
Some  mythologists  attribute  this  amour  to 
Nemesis,  and  not  to  Leda  ;  and  they  further 
mention,  that  Leda  was  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis.  [t/kf. 
Helena.  To  reconcile  this  diversity  of  opi 
nions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the 
name  of  Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and 
Hesiod  make  no  mention  of  the  metamorpho¬ 
sis  of  Jupiter  into  a  swan,  whence  some  have 
imagined  that  the  fable  was  unknown  to  these 
two  ancient  poets,  and  probably  invented 
since  their  age.  A/iollod.  1,  c.  8,  J.  3,  c.  10 — 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  109. — Hesiod.  17,  v.  55. — 
Hygin.  fab.  77. — Ison',  in  Hd.—Ihmer.  od\ 

11. — Eurifi.  in  Hcl. - A  famousfjaft'eer  in  the 

age  of  Juvenal  6,  v.  63. 

Ledaa,  an  epithet  given  to  Tlermione, 
See.  as  related  to  Leda.  Vug.  JEn.  3,  v. 
328. 

Ledus,  now  Lez,  a  river  of  Gaul  near  the 
modern  Montpelier.  Mela ,  2,  c.  5. 

[LegIo,  se/itima  gtmina,  a  Roman  military 
colony  in  Spain  among  the  Astures,  north-east 
of  Asturica.  It  is  now  the  modern  Leo?;.] 
LegIo,  [a  body  of  forces,  of  a  number  of 
which  the  Roman  armies  were  chiefly  com¬ 
posed.  The  term  comes  from  the  Latin  Ic- 
gere,  to  choose,  because  when  Romulus  insti¬ 
tuted  this  body  of  troops,  he  chose  a  certain 
number  from  each  tribefor  that  purpose.  The 
number  of  soldiers  of  which  the  legion  con- 
different  at  different  times,  but  it  is 
■kv '  t--:  mine  the 
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manner  of  their  alterations.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  the  institutor  of  this  corps,  each  le¬ 
gion  consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse. 
These  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  which 
made  so  many  lines  of  battle,  each  body  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  companies.  Under  the  consuls, 
the  legion  in  general  consisted  of  4000  or  4.00 
foot  and  300  horse;  About  the  year  of  Rome 
412  it  was  composed  of  5000  foot  which  was 
the  number  of  a  legion  during  Ciesar’s  wars 
with  the  Gauls  ;  under  Augustus,  each  legion 
consisted  ot  6100"foot  and  726  horse.  After 
his  death  they  were  reduced  to  5000  foot  and 
7 00  horse.  Under  Tiberius,  toe  legion  was 
raised  again  to  6000  foot  and  600  horse.  In 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,the  legion  was 
composed  of  5000  men:  under  the  following 
emperor,  it  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
under  Augustus.  The  legion  was  generally 
divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  3 
maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two  centu¬ 
ries.  The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which 
composed  it  were  the  Hastati,  who  were 
young  men,  and  formed  the  first  line,  deriv¬ 
ing  their  name  from  the  hasia  or  spear,  with 
which  they  were  at  first  armed,  the  Princi- 
fies,  who  were  men  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and 
formed  the  second  line,  being  so  called  because 
they  were  originally  the  first  line;  and  the 
1  riarii,  who  were  old  soldiers  of  approved 
valour,  and  stationed  in  the  third  line.  These 
last  were  also  called  Pilani  from  the  Pilum  or 
javelin  which  they  used,  and  the  Hastati  and 
Princifies  who  stood  before  them,  Antefiilani. 
The  Velites  or  light-armed  soldiers,  who 
fought  in  front,  formed  a  fourth  kind  of  troops. 
In  the  description  of  Caesar’s  battle,  however, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being 
thus  named  and  arranged,  but  only  ot  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  legions  and  cohorts  which 
Caesar  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines.  In 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of 
reserve,  which  he  calls  a  fourth  line,  to  oppose 
the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  deter¬ 
mined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  the  time  of 
C*sar  too,  the  bravest  troops  were  generally 
placed  in  front,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom ; 
an  alteration  which  is  ascribed  to  Marius.] 
Livy  speaks  of  ten,  and  even  eighteen,  legions 
kept  at  Rome.  During  the  consular  govern¬ 
ment  it  was  usual  to  levy  and  fit  up  four 
legions,  which  were  divided  between  the  two 
consuls.  This  number  was,  however,  often  in¬ 
creased,  as  time  and  occasion  required.  Au¬ 
gustus  maintained  a  standing  army  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-five  legions,  and  this  number 
was  seldom  diminished.  In  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius  there  were  25  legions,  anti  the  peace  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Adrian  maintained  no  less 
than  30  of  these  formidable  brigades.  They 
were  distributed  over  the  Roman  empire,  and 
their  stations  were  settled  and  permanent. 
The  peace  of  Britain  was  protected  by  three 
legions  ;  sixteen  were  stationed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two  in  Lower, 
and  three  in  Upper,  Germany  ;  one  in  Nori- 
cura,  one  in  Rliaetia,  three  in  Mcesia,  four  in 
Pannonia,  and  two  iu  Dacia.  Eight  were  sta- 
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tioned  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  w  hich  remain¬ 
ed  in  Syria,  and  two  in  Cappadocia,  while 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was 
, preserved  by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  under  the 
(titles  of  city  cohorts  and  of  praetorian  guards, 
watched  over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and 
of  the  capital.  The  legions  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  different  appellations,  and  generally 
(borrowed  their  name  from  tne  order  in  which 
they  were  first  raised,  as  firima ,  secunda,  ter- 
1  tiu,  quarla,  8cc.  Besides  this  distinction,  ano¬ 
ther  more  expressive  was  generally  added,  as 
from  the  name  of  the  emperor  who  embodied 
(them,  as  Augusta, Claudiana,  Galbiana,  Fla- 
]via,  Ulfiia,  Trajana ,  Antoniuna,  &c.  from  the 
(provinces  or  quarters  where  they  were  sta¬ 
tioned,  as  Britannica ,  Cyrenica ,  Gallica ,  &c. 
from  the  provinces  which  had  been  subdued 
by  their  valour,  as  Parthica,  Scyihica,  Arabi- 
ca,  Africana ,  &c.  from  the  names  of  the  dei¬ 
ties  whom  their  generals  particularly  wor¬ 
shipped,  as  Minervia ,  Ajwllinaris ,  &c.  or 
ifrom  more  trifling  accidents,  as  MarCia,  bul- 
minatrix,  Rajiax,  Adjutrix,  8cc.  !  he  chief 
(Commander  of  the  legion  was  called  legutus, 
lieutenant.  The  standards  borne  by  the  le¬ 
gions  were  various.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome 
fa  wolf  was  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romu¬ 
lus  ;  after  that  a  hog,  because  that  an.mal 
•  was  generally  sacrificed  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
Itreaty,  and  therefore  it  indicated  that  war  is 
undertaken  for  the  obtaining  of  peace.  A  mi- 
notaur  was  sometimes  the  standard,  to  inti 
mate  the  secrecy  with  which  the  general  was 
,to  act,  in  commemoration  of  the  labyr.nth. 
1  Sometimes  a  horse  or  a  boar  was  used,  till  the 

■  age  of  Marius,  who  changed  all  these  for  tne 
i  eagle,  beiug  a  representation  of  that  bird  in 
(Silver,  holding  sometimes  a  thunderbolt  in  its 
3  claws.  The  Roman  eagle  ever  alter  remain¬ 
ed  in  use,  though  Trajan  made  use  of  thedra- 
i-  gon. 

ji  Lelaps,  a  dog  that  never  failed  to  seize 
a  and  conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  order- 
:  ed  to  pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by 
[  Diana,  and  Procris  reconciled  herself  to  her 
t  husband  by  presenting  him  with  that  valuable 
present.  According  to  some,  Procris  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the 
I  dangerous  wounds  of  which  she  had  cured 

-  him.  If y gin,  fab.  IPS— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  77 1. 
— Paus.  9,  c.  19. 

LElEges.  [According  to  the  account  given 

■  by  the  Greek  writers,  the  Canans  originally 
inhabited  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 

-  Asia  Minor,  under  the  name  of  Leleges.  They 
were  so  far  under  the  control  of  Mrnos  king 
of  Crete,  as  to  yield  him,  not  indeed  tribute, 

"  but  vessels  for  his  fleet.  Afterwari  sthey  pass¬ 
ed  over  to  the  continent  and  assumed  filename 
of  Carians.  1  his  account  is  evidently  an  er 
roneous  one.  Every  thing  tends  to  make  it 
very  probable  that  the  continent  was  occupied 
before  the  islands;  and  the  Carians  themselves, 
according  to  Herodotus,  contradicted  the 
statement  that  they  were  originally  island- 
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ers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  continent  were 
then  Carians,  to  whom  the  Leleges,  in  after 
days,  added  themselves  from  the  islands.  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  whose  time  the  remembrance  of  this 
emigration  of  the  Leleges  was  still  quite  recent, 
clearly  distinguishes  the  two  people  from 
each  other.  The  Leleges  took  possession  of 
the  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
afterwards  spread  themselves  northwards  to 
the  banks  of  the  M;e  aider.  Eight  cities  were 
here  founded  by  them,  the  most  powerful  of 
which  was  Pedasa.  They  afterwards  inter¬ 
mingled  witn  the  Carians,  and  with  the  Greek 
colonies  which  came  to  this  quarter.  They 
ceased,  however,  to  be  known  as  a  distinct  race 
after  Mausolus  king  of  Caria  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  six  of  their  cities  to  Halicarnas¬ 
sus  to  increase  the  size  of  the  capital.  Still 
they  were  rememnered  among  the  Gree-.s 
for  several  inventions.  They  were  the  first 
who  added  crests  to  their  helmets  and  orna¬ 
ments  to  their* shields  They  were  also  the 
first  who  gave  the  shield  its’  handle.  Before 
their  time,  such  as  bore  shields  had  no  other 
means  of  managing  them,  but  by  a  piece  of 
leather  suspended  from  the  neck  over  the  left 
shoulder  Some  pretend  to  derive  their  name 
from  /  tyj  lo  gather,  maintaining  that  they 
were  a  wandering  people,  composed  of  vari¬ 
ous  unconnected  nations.]  Strab.  7  and  8. — 
Homer.  II.  21,  v.  85 — Ptin.  4,  c.  7, 1.5,  c.  26. 
—  Firg.  JEn.  8,  v.  725. — Paus.  3,  c.  1. 

Lelegeis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus, 
because  once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.  Ptin. 
5,  c.  29. 

Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a 
colony  to  M.gara,  where  he  reigned  about 
)  ears  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  sub¬ 
jects  ivn  called  from  him  Leleges,  and  the 

place  Letegeia  men:  Paus.  ,  c.  1 - A 

Greek,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Laconia  in 
Peloponnesus.  His  subjects  were  also  called 
Leleges,  and  the  country  where  he  reigned 
Lelegia.  Id. 

LemAnis  [Portus,  or  Lymne ,  a  harbour 
of  Britain,  a  little  below  Dover,  where  Caesar 
is  thought  to  have  landed  on  his  first  expedi¬ 
tion  to  that  island,  having  set  out  from  the 
Portus  itius  in  Gaul,  a  little  south  of  Calais. ] 

LemAnus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Alkbroges.  [This  lake  is  a  most  beautiful 
expanse  of  water,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
the  concave  side  of  which  is  upwards  of  45 
miles  long.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  12 
miles,  it  never  wholly  freezes  over  in  the  se¬ 
verest  winters,  and  rises  about  10  feet  in  sum¬ 
mer,  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Alps. 
Besides  the  Rhone,  which  traverses  its  whole 
length,  it  receives  the  waters  of  40  other 
streams.]  It  is  now  calle  1  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva-  Lucan.  1,  v.  396. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Lemnos,  an  island  in  thfe  /Egean  sea,  be¬ 
tween  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.  It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemnius  f inter, 
who  fell  there  when  kicked  down  from  heaven 
by  Jupiter.  [  The  true  reason  why  Lemnos 
was  consecrated  to  Vulcan,  was  owing,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  two  volcanoes  which  were  here  con 
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tinually  casting  forth  flames,  and  which  were 
considered  as  the  forges  of  that  god.  No  ves¬ 
tiges  of  these  volcanoes  now  remain,  but  Son- 
nini  thinks  it  probable  that  interior  fires  are 
still  burning  there ;  for  he  met  with  a  spring 
of  hot  water,  which  has  been  brought  to  sup¬ 
ply  baths,  and  with  another  of  aluminous  wa¬ 
ter.  Lemnos  was  celebrated  among  the  an 
cients  for  the  succour  it  afforded  the  Argonauts, 
of  which  Apollo  ius  Rhodius  has  given  us  a 
particular  account.  The  priests  of  Leinnos 
were  reckoned  famous  for  the  cure  of  wounds, 
on  which  account  Philoctetes  was  left  there, 
when  wounded  in  the  foot  by  one  of  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  Hercules.  Th  ■  efficacy  of  their  skill 
depended,  it  is  said,  upon  the  quality  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  red  earth,  found  in  the  island,  called 
Lemnian  earth.  This,  the  ancients  thought  a 
sovereign  remedy  against  poisons,  and  the 
bites  of  serpents,  but  it  is  now  held  in  little  or 
no  esteem  in  Europe.  It  is  called  term  si- 
gillata,  because  it  is  sealed  before  it  is  vended. 
The  Turks,  and  the  modern  Creeks,  still, 
however,  hold  it  in  high  “.stim.ition,  and  the 
cups  out  of  which  the  Grand  Seignior  drinks, 
are  made  of  this  red  earth  ]  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the 
Lemnian  women  murdering  their  husbands, 
[vid.  Hipsipyle,]  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or 
Pelasgi,  in  killing  all  the  children  they  had 
had  by  some  Athenian  women  whom  they 
had  carried  away  to  become  their  wives 
These  two  acts  of  cruelty  have  given  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  Lemnian  actions ,  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  barbarous  and  inhuman  detds. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  were  the 
Pelasgi,  or  rather  che  Thracians,  who  were 
murdered  by  their  wives.  After  them  came 
the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by  toe 
Argonauts,  whose  descendants  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgi,  about  1 100  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  x  12 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  who 
says,  that  it  is  often  shadowed  by  mount  Athos, 
though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles.  j_  The  more 
correct  statement  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Athos  ]  It  has  been  called  Hipsi¬ 
pyle,  from  queen  Hipsipyle.  Lemnos  is  also 
celebrated  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  according 
to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of  Crete 
and  Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were  still 
visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  island  ot 
Lemnos,  now  called  Stalimene,  w  s  reduced 
under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades, 
and  the  Cabans,  who  then  inhabited  it,  oulig- 
ed  to  emigrate.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v-  454.— -Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  1,  v.  593. — C.  JVep.  in  Met. — Her  ad. 
1,  2,  and  7. — Ilerodot.  6,  c.  140. — Mela ,  a,  c. 
7. — A  polled.  1,  a  g.—Flac.  2,  v.  78. — Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  672. — Stat.  3,  flu  b.  .74. 

Lemovices,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Limou¬ 
sin  cr  Limoges.  Cess  G.  7,  G.  4. 

LemUres,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  the  souls,  after  death, 
wandered  all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed 
the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits 
were  called  Lares  famitiares,  and  the  evil 
ones  were  known  by  the  name  of  Larva:,  or 
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Lemures.  They  terrified  the  good,  and  con¬ 
tinually  haunted  the  wicked  and  impious  ;  and 
the  Romans  had  the  superstition  to  celebrate 
festivals  in  their  honour,  called  Lemuria ,  or 
Lemuralia ,  in  the  month  of  May.  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
manes  of  his  brother  Remus,  from  whom  they 
were  called  Remuria,  and  by  corruption,  Le¬ 
muria.  These  s  lemnities  continued  three 
nig: its,  during  which  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited.  It  was 
usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beans  on 
the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  burn  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupportable 
to  them.  They  also  muttered  magical  words, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  and  no 
longer  come  to  terrify  their  relations  upon 
earth.  Ovid.  Fast  5,  v.  421,  6cc — Horat.  2, 
ep.  2,  v.  209. — Persius  5,  v.  185. 

Lemuria  and  Lemuralia.  vid,  Le¬ 
mures. 

Len/eus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
\hvgc,  a  ’wine  press.  There  was  a  festival 
calied  Lencea,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in 
which  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  other 
festivals  of  the  god  chiefly  prevailed.  There 
were,  besides,  poetical  contentions,  &c.  Pans. 
—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  4.  JEn.  4,  v.  207. —  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  <4. - A  learned  grammarian,  or¬ 

dered  by  Pompey  to  translate  into  Latin  some 
of  the  physical  manuscripts  of  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus. 

LentOlus,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome, 
which  produced  many  great  men  in  the  com- 
monweaith.  The  most  illustrious  were  L. 
Corn.  Lentulus,  a  consul,  A.  17.  C.  427,  who 
dispersed  some  robbers  who  infested  Umbria. 

- Corn.  Lentulus,  surnamed  Sura.  Hejoin- 

eclm  Catalme’s  conspiracy,  and  assisted  in  cor¬ 
rupting  the  Allobroges.  He  was  convicted  in 
full  senate  by  Cicero,  and  put  in  prison  and 
afterwards  executed - A  consul  who  tri¬ 
umph  d  over  the  Sammtes. - Cn.  Lentulus, 

surnamed  G&tulicus ,  was  made  consul,  A. 
D.  26,  and  was,  some  time  after,  put  to  death 
by  Tiberius,  who  was  jealous  of  his  great 
popularity.  He  wrote  an  history,  mentioned 

by  Suetonius,  and  attempted  also  poetry. - 

P.  Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (de  Oral.  1,  c.  48)  as  a  great  and 

consummate  statesman. - Besides  these, 

there  are  a  few  others,  whose  name  is  only 
mentioned  in  history,  and  whose  life  was  not 
marked  by  any  uncommon  event.  The  con- 
sulsmp  was  in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli  m  the 
yeai’s  of  Rome  42/ ,  79,  5i7,  518,  55  ,  55, 
598,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. — Liv.  -FLor. — Plin. 
— Plut. — Eulrop. 

Leo,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished 
3j0  y  ears  before  the  Christian  era.  His  phi¬ 
losophical  and  political  talents  endeared  him 
to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent 
upon  every  important  occasion  as  ambassador 
to  Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia.  This  monarch,  well  acquainted 
with  the  abilities  of  Leo,  was  sensible  that  his 
views  and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never 
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succeed  wiliie  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A 
letter  was  forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn 
promises  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king 
of  Macedonia  for  money.  This  was  no  sooner 
known  than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the 
house  of  Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid 
their  fury,  and  without  attempting  nis  justifi¬ 
cation,  strangled  himself.  He  had  written 
some  treatises  upon  physic,  and  also  the  histo 
ry  of  his  country  and  the  wars  of  Philip,  m 
seven  books,  which  nave  been  lost.  Plut. 

- An  emperor  of  the  east,  surnamed  the 

Thracian.  He  reigned  17  years,  and  died  A. 
D.  474,  being  succeeded  by  Leo  the  Second 
for  lO  months,  and  afterwards  by  Zeno. 

Leocorion,  a  monument  and  temple 
erected  by  the  Athenians  to  Pasithea,  Tne- 
ope,  and  Eubule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  im¬ 
molated  themselves  when  an  oracle  had  or¬ 
dered  that,  to  stop  the  raging  pestilence,  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  citizens  must  be  shed  JE- 
lian.  12,  c.  28. — Cic.  N.  U.  ,  c.  19 
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Spartans,  who  had  resolved  not  to  abandon 
the  scene  of  action,  withstood  the  enemy  with 
such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire, 
wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  succes¬ 
sive  days,  till  Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Per¬ 
sians  by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains, 
whence  they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Spartans,  and  crushed  them  to  pieces. 
[Twooftne  300  Spartans,  are  said  by  He¬ 
rodotus,  to  have  been  afflicted  with  a  violent 
disorder  of  the  eyes,  and  with  the  permission 
of  Leonidas  to  have  left  tne  camp  previous 
to  the  day  ol  the  battle  and  remained  at  Alpe- 
nus.  One  of  them,  Eurytus,  having  neard 
of  the  circuit  made  by  the  Persians,  called  for 
his  arms,  met  the  enemy  and  was  slain. 
1  he  otner  one  1  l'istodemes,  pusillanimously 
staid  where  he  was,  and  after  the  battle  re¬ 
turned  to  Sparta.  Some  assert  that  tie  was 
sent  on  some  business  from  the  army,  and 
might,  it  he  had  pleased,  have  been  present  at 
the  battle  ;  but  that  he  saved  himself  by  lin¬ 
gering  by  the  way.  They  add,  that  his  com- 
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LeonXtus,  one  ot  Alexander’s  generals,  panion,  employed  on  the  same  business,  re 
His  father’s  name  was  Eunus.  He  distin-i  turned  to  the  battle  and  there  fell.  Aristo- 
guished  himself  ill  Alexander’s  conquest  of  denies,  on  his  return,  was  branded  with  infa- 
Asia,  and  once  saved  tne  king  s  lite  in  a  dan-,  my'  j  no  one  would  speak  with  him,  no  one 
gerous  battle.  Aitei  the  deathof  Ylexander,  would  supply  inrn  with  lire,  and  the  oppro- 
at  the  general  division  of  the  provinces,  he  biousepitaec  of  trembler  (oTgca-as)  wasannex- 
received  for  his  portion  that  part  ol  Phrygia,  cd  to  his  name  *  but  he  afterwards  at  the 
which  borders  on  the  Hellespont.  He  'was  battle  of  Platasa  effectually  atoned  for  his 
empowered  by  Perdiccas  to  assist  Eumenes1  conduct.]  This  celebrated  battle,  which 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  province  of  happened  480  years  before  the  Christian 
Caboadocia.  which  had  been  allnrrerl  to  him  era.  rauo-ht  ti,~  «...  a _ . . 
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Cappadocia,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  era,  taught  the  Greeks  to  despise  the  num- 
Like  tne  rest  ot  the  generals  ot  Alexander,  ber  ot  the  Persians,  and  to  rely  upon  their 
he  was  ambitious  ot  power  and  dominion.  He  own  strength  and  intrepidity .  Temples  were 
aspii ed  to  the  sovereignty  ot  Macedonia,  and  raised  to  tne  fallen  hero,  and  festivals  called' 
secretly  communicated  to  Eumenes  the  dif-  Ltomdea ,  yearly  celebrated  at  Sparta  in 
ferent  plans  he  meant  to  puisue  to  execute  winch  tree- born  youtas  contended.  TALion 
his  designs.  He  passed  from  Asia  into  Eu-  ol  stone  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
rope  to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Athe-  straits  ot  lbermopy  laj  in  honour  ot  Leoni- 
nians,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  which  was  das.  I  wo  epigrams  on  this  subject  may  be 
fought  soon  alter  his  arrival.  Historians,  found  m  the  Gtcek  Anthology'  The  bones 
have  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  luxury  of  Leonidas  were  carried  back ’to  Sparta  by 
ot  Leonatus,  that  he  employed  a  numoer  ol  Pausanias,  forty  years  after  his  death-  They 
camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  Egypt  were  placed  in  a  monument  opposite  the 
to  wrestle  upon  as,  m  his  opi, ion,  it  seemed  theatre :  every  year  they  pronounced  m  this 
bettei  calculated  lor  that  purpose.  Plut.  in  place  a  funeral  oration  and  celebrated  games, 
Alex.  -Cmy.  >,  c.  12,  1.  6,  c.  8. — Justin.  13,  at  which  the  Spartans  only  were  suffered  to 
c-  •—Plod.  18.  C.  JVe/i.  in  hum.  contend.j  Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the 

Leonidas,  a  celebrated  king  ot  Laced®-  battle  from  Lacedscmon,  gave  no  other  in- 
mon,  ol  the  family  of  tne  Eunsthenuue,  sent  junction  to  Ins  wife,  but,  after  his  death,  to 
try  his  country  men  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of  marry  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  raise 
i  ers.a,  who  had  invaded  Greece  witn  aoout  from  her  children  deserving  of  the  name  and 
live  millions  ot  souls.  [A  staieinent  ot  the  great. iess  of  her  first  husband.  Ht  rodot.  7 

amount  ot  the  Grecian  forces  previous  to  the  c-  1.0,  &c. — C.  M  h.  in  Them _ lusim  2  ~ 

battle  will  be  found  under  the  nead  ot  filer-  Pal.  Max.  1,  c.  6 ,—Paus.  3,  c.  4 .—  Plut  in 

mopyte.]  He  was  offered  tne  kingdom  ot  Lyc.  eT  Cltom. - A  king  of  Sparta  after 

Greece  oy  tne  enemy,  it  he  would  not  op-  Aneus  il.  257  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
pose  his  views;  but  Leonidas  heard  the  pro-  driven  from  His  kingdom  by  Cleombrotus 
posal  witn  indignation,  and  observed,  that  he  nis  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re  established, 
preferred  death  tor  ms  country  to  an  unjust  Leontium  and  LeontIni,  [a  town  of  Si- 
though  extensive  dominion  over  it.  Before  cily,  called  also  Xuihia.  it  was  situate  about 
the  engagement,  Leonidas  exhorted  his  sol  five  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  to  the  south  of 
uiers,  and  told  them  all  to  dine  heartily,  as  Catana  between  two  small  streams,  the  Lissus 
they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of  Pluto.  The  and  Terias.  The  town  was  built  at  the  same 
battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  300  time  with  Catana,  by  the  Chalcidians  from 
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Bceotia,  under  the  conduct  of  Theocles  an 
Athenian,  in  the  year  of  the  13th  Olympiad. 
The  adjacent  territory  was  so  fruitful,  that  it 
is  said  to  have  yielded  crops  of  corn  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold,  and  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  maga¬ 
zine  of  Sicily .  Its  wines  were  the  most  de¬ 
licious  of  the  whole  island,  but  the  inhabit 
ants  perverted  the  benefit  into  an  occasion 
for  intemperance,  so  that  it  became  a  prover¬ 
bial  saying,  "the  people  of  Leontiui  are  al¬ 
ways  at  their  cups.”  This  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  famous  Gorgias.  Its  quarrel 
with  Syracuse  led  to  the  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians,  whose  aid  the  people 
of  Leontini  had  implored.  The  city  after¬ 
wards  fell  under  the  Syracusan  power.  The 
adjacent  country  was  called  Lsestryg  nii 
Campi,  and  was,  according  to  some  accounts, 
the  residence  of  the  Lxstrygones,]  B.  C.  4-7. 
T/iuci/cl.  6. — Polyb.  7. —  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  467. 

. — Ital.  14,  v.  12  . — Cic.  in  Verr.  5. 

Leontium,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of: 
Athens,  who  studied  philosophy  under  Epi¬ 
curus,  and  became  one  of  the  most  renowned 
pupils.  She  prostituted  herself  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  scholars,  and  even  to  Epicurus  him¬ 
self,  if  we  believe  the  reports  which  were 
raised  bv  some  of  his  enemies,  {vid.  Epi- 
curius.)  [This  appears  to  have  been  all  a 
vile  slander  ;  whatever  might  be  the  case  af¬ 
terwards,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  tnat 
during  the  life  of  Epicurus,  his  garden  was 
rather  a  school  of  temperance  than  a  scene 
of  riot  and  debauchery.]  Metrodorus  shared 
her  favours  in  the  most  unbounded  manner, 
and  by  him  she  had  a  son,  to  whom  Epicurus 
was  so  partial,  that  he  recommended  him  to 
his  executors  on  his  dying  bed.  Leontium 
not  only  professed  herself  a  warm  admirer 
and  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  but 
she  even  wrote  a  book,  in  support  of  them 
against  Theophrastus.  This  book,  was  va¬ 
luable,  if  we  lieiieve  the  testimony  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  Cicero,  who  praised  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  trie  truly  Attic  turn 
of  the  expressions.  Leontium  had  also^  a 
daughter  called  D  inae,  who  married  So- 
phron.  Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  1,  c.  33. 

LeosthEines,  an  Athenian  general  who 
after  Alexander’s  death,  drove  Autipater  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  besieged  him  in  the  town 
of  Lamia.  The  success  which  for  a  while  at¬ 
tended  his  arms  was  soon  changed  by  a  fatal 
blow  which  he  received  from  a  stone  thrown 
by  the  besieged,  B.  C.  323.  file  death  of  Le- 
osthenes  was  f  bowed  by  a  total  defeat  of  the 
Athenian  forces.  The  funeral  oration  over 
his  body  was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
perides.  in  the  absence  of  Demostnenes,  win 
had  been  lately  banished  tor  taking  a  bribe 
from  Harpalus.  [vid.  Lamiacum.]  Diod. 
IT  and  18.  -  -Strab.  ). 

Leotychjdes,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidx.  He 
was  set  over  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  his  cour¬ 
age  and  valour  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian 
war  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said 
that  he  cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow  -sol- 
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diers  at  Mycale,  who  were  anxious  for  their 
countrymen  in  Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  at  Platxa,  in  which 
the  barbarians  had  been  defeated.  This  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  though  the  information  was  false, 
yet  a  battle  was  fought  at  Platrea,  in  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory  the  same  day  that 
the  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Mycale. 
Leotychides  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime  by 
the  Ephori,  and,  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  his  guilt  seemed  to  deserve,  he  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea,  where  he 
perished,  B.  C.  469,  after  a  reign  of  2  y  ears. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Archidamus. 

Paus.  3,  c.  7  and  8. — Diod.  11.- - A  son  of 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  by  Timsea.  The  legiti¬ 
macy  of  his  birth  was  disputed  by  some,  and  it 
was  general  y  believed  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Alcibiades.  He  was  prevented  from  ascending 
the  throne  of  Sparta  by  Ly  sander,  though 
Agis  had  declared  liirn  upon  his  death  bed 
his  lawful  son  and  heir,  and  Agesilaus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  place.  C.JVe/i.  mAges. — Pint. 
— Paus.  3,c.  8. 

Lepida  Domitia,  a  daughter  of  Drusus 
and  Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and 
aunt  to  the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described 
by  Tacitus  as  a  common  rostitute,  infamous 
in  her  manners,  violent  in  her  temper,  and  yet 
celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  meansoi  her  rival  Agrippina,  Nero’s 
mother.  Tudt. 

Lepxdus  M.  /Emilivs,  a  Roman,  cele¬ 
brated  as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with 
Augustus  and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  family,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  ambition, 
to  which  was  added  a  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  a  great  deficiency  of  military  abilities. 
He  was  sent  against  Cesar’s  murderers,  and 
some  sime  after,  he  leagued  with  M.  Antony, 
who  had  gained  the  heart  of  his  soldiers  by  ar¬ 
tifice,  and  that  of  their  commander  by  his  ad-  j 
uress.  When  his  influence  antipower  among 
the,soldfers  had  made  him  one  of  the  trium¬ 
virs,  heshewedhis  cruelty ,  like  his  colleagues,  ■ 
by  his  proscriptions,  and  even  suffered  his  own 
brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dagger  of  the 
triumvirate.  He  received  Africa  as  his  por¬ 
tion  in  the  division  of  the  empire.  [In  divid¬ 
ing  the  Koman  world  between  the  members 
of  the '  triumvirate,  Lepidus  was  allowed  a 
place,  principally  by  way  of  a  connecting  me¬ 
dium  between  the  other  two.  Alter  he  had 
received  Africa  as  his  share,  he  brought  a  large 
force  to  Sicily  to  aid  Augustus  in  the  war 
with  Sextus  Bompey,  and  siiared  in  the  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  against  that  commander.  The 
confidence  ne  felt  m  being  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army, induced  him  to  treat  his  colleague 
with  haughtiness  and  neglect ;  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
troops,  who  joined  Augustus.  He  now  sup¬ 
plicated  his  Lite  of  his  rival,  which  being  grant¬ 
ed  him,  .e  retired  into  a  kind  of  exile  at  Cir- 
ceii,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
obscurity.]  A  Juan. — Plut.  in  Aug.—Flor, 

4,  c.  6  and  7 _ A  son  of  Julia,  the  grand- 
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daughter  of  Augustus.  He  was*  intended  by 
Caius  as  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire. 
He  committed  adultery  with  Agrippina  when 
young.  Dion.  59. 

Lepontii,  [a  people  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
source  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  south  of  that 
nver.  The  Lepontine  Alps  separated  Italy 
from  the  Helvetii,]  PLm.  3,  c.  20. 

Leptines,  a  son  of  Hermocrates,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  brother  to  Dionysius.  He  was  sent  by 
his  brother  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  so  much  success,  that  he  sunk  fifty 
i*  ships-  He  was  afterwards  defeated 
by  Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius.  He 
always  continued  a  faithful  friend  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  brother,  though  naturally  an 
avowed  enemy  to  tyranny  and  oppression. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  Diod.  15. - A  famous  orator  at 

Athens,  who  endeavoured  to  free  the  people 
from  oppressive  taxes.  He  was  opposed  by 
Demosthenes. 

Leptis,  [the  name  of  two  cities  in  Africa, 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  Magna  and 
Parva.  The  first  was  situate  towards  the 
great  Syrtis,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  district  of  Tripolis.  It  is  now  Lebida. 
The  latter  was  in  the  district  of  Byzacium, 
or  Emporia;,  about  18  miles  below  Hadrume- 
tum,  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  Lemfita.  It 
paid  a  talent  a  day  to  the  Carthaginians  as 
tribute,  vid.  Emporia;.  The  Phoenicians,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sallust,  were  its  founders.]  Lucan 
2,  v.  251. — Piin.  5,  c.  19. — Salim: .  in  Jug. 

7 — Mela,  1,  c.  8.— Strab.  3,  v.  256. —Cess. 

2,  c.  38.—. Cic.  5.  Terr.  59. 

Leria,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  sea,  [one 
>f  the  Sporades,]  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  about 
18  miles  in  circumference,  peopled  by  a  Mi- 
csian  colony.  Its  inhabitants  were  very  dis- 
lonest.  Strab.  XO.—Hcrodot.  5,  c.  125. 

LerIna  or  Planasia,  a  small  island  in 
he  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  [Gallia 
Narbonensis,  south  of  Nicxa.  It  was  called 
Iso  Lero,  and  is  now  St.  Marguerite.  Stra- 
o  gives  it  the  name  of  Planasia,  from  its 
hape.]  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

Lerna,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated 
)r  a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to 
ie  poets,  the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of 
leir  murdered  husbands.  It  was  there  also 
lat  Hercules  killed  the  famous  hydra.  [The 
larsh,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  formed 
Y  the  rivers  Phryxus  and  Erasinus.  It  is 
ow  called  Molini.  vid.  Hydra,  where  an 
splanation  is  given  of  the  fable  respecting 
[erodes.]  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  803,  1.  12,  v 
17 — Strab.  8.— Me/a,  2,  c.  3  —  Ovid.  Met. 

■  v.  597. — Lucret.  5— Scat.  Theb.  4,  v.  638. 
-Afiollod.  2,  c.  35.-.  -There  was  a  festival. 
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acchus,  Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Ar- 
ves  used  to  carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from 
temple  upon  mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to 
iana.  Pans. 

Lero,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Gaul 
died  also  Lerina.  ’ 

Eeros,  vid.  Leria. 

3  C 


Lesbos,  [now  Metelin,  an  island  of  the 
iEgean,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium.  It  was 
first  settled  by  a  body  of  Pelasgi,  who,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xanthus  their  king,  having 
been  driven  from  Argos,  passed  from  Lycia 
into  this  island,  called  Issa,  and  named  by 
them  Pelasgia.  Seven  generations  after  this, 
and  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  Macareus  passed  from  Attica, 
then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a  colony  to  this 
island.  From  him  it  received  the  name  of 
Macarea.  Lesbus,  an  /Eolian,  joined  himself 
to  this  colony,  married  the  daughter  of  Ma¬ 
careus,  who  was  called  Methymne,  and  gave 
his  own  name  to  the  island  after  the  death  of 
Macareus.  The  elder  daughter  of  Macareus 
was  named  Mitylene ;  her  name  was  given 
to  the  capital  of  the  whole  island.  This  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  two  generations  be 
fore  the  Trojan  war.  Homer  speaks  of  the 
island  under  the  name  of  Lesbus,  as  being 
well  inhabited.  Other,  and  perhaps  more 
accurate  accounts,  make  the  /Eolians  to  have 
led  colonies  into  the  island  for  the  first  time. 
130  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Herodotus 
makes  five  fEolian  cities  in  Lesbos.  Pliny 
mentions  other  names,  besides  those  given 
above,  which  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
merely  general  appellations,  denoting  some 
circumstance  or  feature  in  the  island,  as  Hi- 
merte ,  the  wished-for,  Lasia,  the  woody,  &c.’ 
Lesbos  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but 
they  were  afterwards  subjected  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  powers.  The' wine  which  it  produced 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and 
still  is  in  the  same  repute  among  the  moderns. 
The  Lesbians  were  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  their 
women  for  their  beauty;  but  the  general 
character  of  the  people  was  so  debauched  and 
dissipated,  that  the  epithet  of  Lesbian  was 
often  used  to  signify  debauchery  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  Lesbos  has  given  birth  to  many  illus¬ 
trious  persons,  such  as  Arion,  Terpander,  &c 
The  best  verses  were  by  way  of  eminence 
often  called  Lesboum  carmen ,  from  Alcxus 
and  Sappho,  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  poetical  compositions,  and  were  also 

natives  of  the  place.  Diod.  5. — Strab.  13. _ 

Virg.  G.  2,  v.  90.- — Herat.  1,  ep.  1 1— Hero- 
dot.  l,  c.  160. 

Lesbus  or  Lesbos,  a  son  of  Lapithas. 
grandson  of  iEolus.  who  married  Methymna, 
daughter  of  Macareus.  He  succeeded  his 
father-in-law,  and  gave  name  to  the  island 
over  which  he  reigned. 

Lesches,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  600.  Some  suppose  him  to 
bethe  authorof  the  little  Iliad, of  which  onlya 
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mea  i^erneea,  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  few  verses  remain  quoted  by  Paus.  10  c  25 
acchus.  Prnspmmp  a..  t  - _  r  \  .  -  .  by*  V* 


Lethe,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell, ’whose 
waters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they 
had  been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time 
in  Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  of  making 
them  forget  whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or 
heard  before,  as  the  name  implies,  *nd-»,  obli¬ 
vion.  [“Divers  canals,”  observes  D’Ar- 
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wile,  “  derived  from  the  Nile,  and  separating 
Memphis  from  the  ancient  sepulchres  and 
pyramids,  furnished  the  Greeks  with  the 
idea  of  their  infernal  rivers,  Acheron,  Cocy- 
tus,  and  Lethe.”- — -There  was  another  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Spain.  Its  true  name, 
however,  was  the  Limius,  according  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  or  according  to  Pliny,  the  Limia.  Stra- 
ho  styles  it  the  Belion.  It  was  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Calliaci,  a  little  below  the  Minius. 
Its  name  Lethe,  (or  as  it  should  be  rather 
termed  o  Qm,  the  river  of  forgetfulness,) 
was  given  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Celts  and  Turduli,  who  had  gone  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  with  united  forces,  losing  here  their 
common  commander,  becoming  disunited,  for¬ 
getting  the  object  of  their  expedition,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  their  respective  homes.  There 
was  so  much  superstitious  dread  attached  to 
this  stream,  that  Brutus,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Calliaci,  could  with  great  difficulty 

induce  his  soldiers  to  cross.] - Another  in 

Bceotia,  whose  waters  were  drank  by  those 
whoconsultedtheoracle  of  Trophonius.  Lu¬ 
can.  9,  v.  355. —  Ovid.  Prist ■  4,  el.  1,  v.  4 7. — 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  545.  JEn.  6,  v.  714.  —  Ital.  1, 
v.  235, 1. 10,  v.  555.— Pans.  9,  c.  39. — Horat. 
4,  od.  7,  v.  27. 

Levan  a,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  took  up 
from  the  ground  a  newly-born  child,  after  it 
had  been  placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This 
was  generally  done  by  the  father,  and  so  re¬ 
ligiously  observed  was  this  ceremony,  that 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  could  be  disputed 
without  it. 

Leuca,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  Messapia,near 
the  Japygian  promontory.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Salentini.  The  modern  name 
Leuca  has  been  communicated  to  the  pro¬ 
montory.] 

[LeucjE,  a  town  of  Ionia,  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Hermus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Smyr- 
nceus  Sinus.  It  was  situate  on  a  promontory 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  anciently  an 
island.  Near  this  place  Andronicus,  the  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  crown  of  Pergamus,  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  Roman  consul  Crassus.] 

Leucas  or  Leucadia,  an  island  of  the  Io¬ 
nian  sea,  now  called  St.  Maura,  near  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  famous  for  a  promontory  called 
Leucate,  Leucas ,  or  Leuca tes,  where  despond¬ 
ing  lovers  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Sappho  had  recourse  to  this  leap  to  free  her¬ 
self  from  the  violent  passion  which  she  enter¬ 
tained  for  Phaon.  [Whether  she  perished  or 
not,  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  from  any 
thing  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  ancient 
authors.  Menander,  in  one  of  his  fragments, 
states  that  Sappho  was  the  first  who  resorted 
to  this  s  trange  expedient.  Strabo,  however, 
makes  Ce-phalus  to  have  been  the  first.  In  a 
later  age,  .Artemisia  threw  herself  from  the 
promontory  and  perished.  Strabo  states  a 
curious  custom  which  prevailed  in  a  remote 
period  of  castiingdownacriminalfrom  thispre- 
cipice  every  year,  and  adds,  that  in  order  to 
break  his  fal  I,  they  attached  to  him  birds  of 
37? 
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all  kinds.  If  he  reached  the  water  alive  ne 
was  picked  up  by  boats  stationed  there,  and 
allowed  to  depart  from  the  territories  of  Leu¬ 
cadia.  This,  he  says,  was  done  during  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  Apollo,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  god.  ] 
Apollo  had  a  temple  on  the  promontory, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Leucadius.  [Ac¬ 
cording  to  Servius,  the  temple  was  founded 
by  Phaon.]  The  island  was  formerly  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  [600 
paces  broad  This  isthmus  was  cut  through, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  a  colony  of  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  in  the  time  of  Cypselus.  The  island  ot 
Leucadia  takes  its  name,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  from  the  promontory  Leucate, 
which  was  so  called  from  \euncs,  white.  Mr. 
Gell  describes  it  as  a  white  and  perpendicular 
clififof  considerable  elevation,  and  has  given  a 
beautiful  representation  of  it  in  his  work  on 
the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Ithaca.  Some 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  still  remain.] 
Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  v.  171. — Strab.  6,  &c.— . 
Ital.  15,  v.  302. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  274.  I. 
8,  v.  677. - A  town  of  Phoenicia. 

Leucate,  vid.  Leucas. 

Leuce,  [an  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  near 
the  mouth  ot  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  the  same  with  the  westernmost  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Dromos  Achillis,  which  was  form¬ 
ed  into  an  island  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea, 
and  lay  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes : 
now  named  Tenlra-  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  white  sandy  shores.]  According  to  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where 
they  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the 
repose  to  which  their  benevolence  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to 
entitle  them.  F rom  that  circumstance  it  has 
often  been  called  the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c. 
According  to  some  accounts  Achilles  celebrat¬ 
ed  there  his  nuptials  with  Iphigenia,  or  rather 
Helen,  and  shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place 
with  the  manes  of  Ajax,  &c.  Strab.  2. — Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.  7. — Ammian.  22 — Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773- 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Mo¬ 
selle  and  the  Maese.  Their  capital  is  now 
called  Tovl.  Cces.  B.  G.  1,  c.  40. - Moun¬ 

tains  on  the  west  of  Crete,  appearing  ata  dis¬ 
tance  like  white  clouds,  whence  the  name. 

Leucippus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of] 
[Elea,]  about  428  years  before  Christ,  disci¬ 
ple  to  Zeno.  He  was  the  first  who  invented 
the  famous  system  of  atoms  and  of  a  vacuum, 
which  was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by 
Democritus  and  Epicurus.  Many  of  his  hy¬ 
potheses  have  been  adopted  by  the  modems 
with  advantage.  Diogenes  has  written  his  life. 

- A  brother  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta, 

who  married  Philodice  daughter  of  Inachus, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Hilaira  and 
Phoebe,  known  by  the  patronymic  of  Leucip- 
pides.  They  were  carried  away  by  their  cou¬ 
sins  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  they  were  going  to 
celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Lynceusand  Ida.-. 
Ovid.  East.  5,  v-  701. — A/iollod.  3,  c.  '.0,  &c. 

— Pans.  3,  c.  17  and  26. - A  son  of  CJEno- 

mans,  he  became  enamoured  of  Daphne,  and 
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to  obtain  her  confidence  disguised  himself  in 
a  female  dress,  and  attended  his  mistress  as  a 
companion.  He  gained  the  affections  of 
Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and  attention, 
but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal  through 
the  influence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival  Apollo ; 
for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants  were 
bathing  in  the  Ladon,  the  sex  of  Leucippus 
was  discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  dai'ts 
of  the  females.  Parthen.  Erotic,  c.  15. — Pans. 

8,  c.  20. - A  son  of  Hercules  by  Marse,  one 

of  the  daughters  of  Thespius.  AfioUod.  3,  c.  7. 

Leucon,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived 
In  great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
greatly  encouraged  commerce.  Strab. — Diod. 
14. 

Leucopktra,  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  the  Achxans  were  defeated 

by  the  consul  Mummius _ A  promontory 

six  miles  east  from  Rhegium  in  Italy,  where 
the  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

LeucOphrys,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Mseander. 
The  goddess  was  represented  under  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  woman  with  many  breasts,  and 

crowned  with  victory. - An  ancient  name  of 

Tenedos.  Pans.  10,  c.  14. — Strab.  13  and  14. 

Leucos,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

Leucosia,  a  small  island  in  the  [Sinus 
Pxstanus.]  It  received  its  name  from  one  of 
the  companions  of  /Eneas,  who  was  drowned 
there,  or  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  who  was 
thrown  there  by  the  sea.  Strab ■  5. —  Ovid. 
Met.  15,  v.  708. 

Leucosyrii,  [the  Greek  form  of  a  name 
applied  by  the  Persians  to  the  Cappadocians, 
and  signifying  White  Syrians.  The  Persians 
calledjthe  Cappadocians  by  this  apellation.be- 
cause  they  considered  them  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  great  Syrian  nation,  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  language,  customs  and  religion,  and 
^because  they  found  that  they  possessed  a  fairer 
complexion  than  their  swarthy  brethren  of 
the  south.  The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Porttus,  received  this  name  from  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  expressed  it  by  the  forms  of  their 
own  language,  but  in  its  application  restricted  it 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  country 
Ling  along  the  coast  from  the  promontorium 
Jasonium  in  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Halys  in  the  west,  while  they  called  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  interior  of  the  country  by  the  name 
of  Cappadocians.  The  Leucosyrii,  beame  in 
,  time  blended  into  one  people  with  the  Papli- 
lagonians.] 

LeCcSthQe  or  Leucothea,  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea  deity,  [vid. 
Ino.]  She  was  called  Mutura  by  theRomans, 
who  raised  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  particularly  women,  offered  vows  for 
their  brother’s  children.  They  did  not  entreat 
the  deity  to  protect  their  own  children,  be¬ 
cause  lno  had  been  unfortunate  in  her’s.  No 
female  slaves  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
temple,  or  if  their  curiosity  tempted  them  to 
transgress  this  rule,  they  were  beaten  away 
with  the  greatest  severity.  To  this  supplicat- 
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ing  for  other  people’s  children,  Ovid  alludes 
in  these  lines ;  Fast.  6. 

JVon  tamen  banc  pro  stirpesud  pia  mater  adore?. 
Ipsa  fiarumfelix  visa  fuisse  parens. 

- A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus  by  Eu- 

rynome.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  to  introduce  himself  to  her  with  greater 
facility,  he  assumed  the  shape  and  features  of 
her  mother-  Their  happiness  was  complete, 
when  Clytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and 
was  jealous  ofhis  amours  with  Leucothoe,  dis¬ 
covered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father,  who 
ordered  his  daughter  to  be  buried  alive.  The 
lover,  unable  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled 
nectar  and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which  pene¬ 
trating  as  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a 
beautiful  tree  which  bears  the  frankincense. 

Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  196. - An  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  sea,  near  Caprex - A  fountain  of 

Samos. - A  town  of  Egypt - of  Arabia. 

Mela,  2,  c-  7.. - A  part  of  Asia  which  pro¬ 

duces  frankincense. 

Leuctra,  [a  small  town  of  Bceotia,  south¬ 
east  of  Tnespix  and  west  of  Plat®*.]  It  was 
famous  for  the  victory  which  Epaminondas 
the  Theban  general  obtained  over  the  su¬ 
perior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371.  In  this  famous 
battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with  their 
king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300 
Thebans.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lost 
the  empire  of  Greece,  which  they  had  obtained 
for  near  500  years.  [The  Theban  army  con¬ 
sisted  at  most  but  of  6000  men,  whereas  that 
of  the  enemy  was  at  least  thrice  that  number, 
including  the  allies.  But  Epaminondas  trust¬ 
ed  most  in  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  had  much 
advantage  both  as  to  quality  and  good  manage¬ 
ment ;  the  wealthy  Lacedaemonians  alone 
keeping  horses  at  that  time,  which  made  their 
cavalry  most  wretched  both  as  to  ill-fed  un¬ 
disciplined  steeds  and  unskilful  riders.  Other 
deficiencies  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the 
disposition  of  his  men  who  were  drawn  up 
fifty 'deep,  while  the  Spartans  were  but  twelve. 
When  the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory 
and  killed  Cleombrotus,  the  Spartans  renew¬ 
ed  the  fight  to  recover  their  king’s  body,  and 
in  this  object  the  Theban  general  wisely  chose 
to  gratify  them  rather  than  hazard  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  second  onset.]  Plut.  in  Pelop.  dr 

Ages. — C.  jVep.  in  Epam. — Justin.  6,  c.  6 _ . 

Xenophon.  Hist.  Grcec. — Diod.  15. — Pates. 
Lucon.— Cic.de offi.c.\,z.  18. —  Tusc.  l,c.46. 
Att.  6,  ep.  1.— Strab.  9. 

Leuctrum,  a  town  of  Laconia _ [Ano¬ 

ther  near  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.]  Strab.  8. 

Leucyanias,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Alpheus.  Paus.  6,  c.  21. 

Lexovix,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter 
by  a  lieutenant  of  J.  Cxsar.  Gees.  Bell.  G. 

Libanius,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch 
in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was 
educated  at  Athens.  [Having  finished  his 
education  he  collected  disciples  and  made 
himself  known  by  various  ihetoricalcomt>ori- 
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dons.  H;s  reputation  was  so  high  at  Cond 
stantinople  that  some  ether  professors,  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  fame,  procured  his  banishment  on 
the  charge  of  magic.  He  then  went  to  NiGo- 
media,  where  he  obtained  a  great  number  of  > 
disciples,  among  whom,  in  a  private  manner 
was  the  emperor  Julian.  He  finally  return¬ 
ed  to  Antioch  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  About  the  year  360  he  was  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  though  him¬ 
self  a  follower  of  the  ancient  religion.  On 
the  accession  of  Julian  he  was  one  of  the  first 
whom  that  emperor  invited  to  be  near  his 
person.  He  declined  the  honours  intended  < 
him,  preferring  a  life  of  privacy  to  the  bustle 
of  a  court.  He  was,  however,  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  prince  who  patronized  his  stu¬ 
dies  and  supported  the  same  religious  cause, 
and  he  was  enabled  by  the  influence  he  had 
over  him  to  soften  many  of  the  emperor’s  re¬ 
sentments.].  Some  of  his  orations,  and  above 
3  600  of  his  letters  are  extant;  they  discover 
much  affectation  and  obscurity  of  style,  and 
we  cannot  perhaps  much  regret  the  loss  of 
writings  which  afforded  nothing  but  a  display 
of  pedantry,  and  quotations  from  Homer. 
[Gibbon  characterizes  the  writings  ofLiba- 
nius  as  for  the  most  part  “  the  vain  and  idle 
compositions  of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the 
science  of  words  yet  he  admits  that  he  had 
merit,  and  that  his  correspondence  was  vari¬ 
ous  and  elaborate.]  Julian  submitted  his 
writings'  to  the  judgment  ofLibanius  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  the  sophist  freely 
rejected  or  approved,  and  showed  that  he  was 
more  attached  to  the  person  than  the  fortune 
and  greatness  of  his  prince.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  The  best  editions  of  Liba- 
nius  seem  to  be  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with 
a  second  volume  published  by  Morell,  1627. 
j  And  that  of  Reiske,  Altenb.  1791-7,  4  vols. 
8 vo.]  His  epistles  have  been  edited  by  Wolf, 
iol.  1738. 

LibAnus,  [a  famons  chain  of  mountains  in 
Syria,  deriving  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
term  Lebanon,  signifying  white,  an  appellation 
given  them  from  their  snowy  summits.  Some 
make  the  range  to  commence  from  Mons 
Amanus  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  and  give 
the  general  name  of  Libanus  to  the  entire 
chain  of  mountains  running  thence  to  the  south ; 
it  is  more  accurate,  however,  to  make  it  be¬ 
gin  near  Aradus  in  Phoenicia,  and  after  form¬ 
ing  the  northern  boundary  of  that  country, 
run  to  the  south  and  end  near  Sidon.  There 
are,  however,  several  parallel  chains,  four  of 
which  towards  the  west  have  the  general 
name  of  Libanus  applied  to  them,  while  an¬ 
other  parallel  chain  to  the  east,  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Antilibanus.  Between  Liba¬ 
nus  and  Antilibanus  is  a  long  valley  called 
Coele  Syria  or  the  hollow  Syria.  Libanus 
then  is  composed  of  four  chains  or  enclosures 
of  mountains  which  rise  one  upon  the  other; 
the  first  is  very  rich  in  grain  and  fruits,  the 
second  is  barren,  the  third, thoughhigher  than 
this,  enjoys  perpetual  spring,  the  trees  being 
always  green  and  the  orchards  full  of  fruit. 
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It  is  so  beautiful  that  some  have  called  it  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  fourth  is  very  high, 
so  that  it  is  almost  always  covered  with  snow, 
and  is  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  great 
cold.  Libanus  was  famed  for  its  cedars.] 

LxbentIna,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women 
used  to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amuse¬ 
ments  of  their  youth,  when  arrived  at  nubile 
years.  Varro,  de  L.  L.  5 ,  c.  6. 

Liber,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signi- 
fies  free.  He  received  this  name  from  his  de¬ 
livering  some  cities  of  Boeotia  from  slavery, 
or,  according  to  others,  because  wine,  of  which 
he  was  the  patron,  delivered  mankind  from 
their  cares,  and  made  them  speak  with  free¬ 
dom  and  unconcern.  The  word  is  often  used 
for  wine  itself.  Senec.  de  tranq.  anim. 

Lib  Era,  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine, 
Cic.  in  Ver.  4,  c.  48. - A  name  given  to  Ari¬ 

adne  by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  he  had 
married  her.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  513. 

LibEralia,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  the  17tn  of  March.  Slaves 
were  then  permitted  to  speak  with  freedom, 
and  every  thing  bore  the  appeai'ance  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Dionysaa  of  the  Greeks.  Varro. 

Libertas,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had 
a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T. 
Gracchus,  and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pol- 
lio  with  many  elegant  statues  and  brazen  co¬ 
lumns,  and  a  gallery  in  which  were  deposited 
the  public  acts  of  the  state.  She  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  woman  in  a  light  dress,  holding  a 
rod  in  one  hand  and  a  cap  in  the  other ,  both 
signs  of  independence,  as  the  former  was  used 
by  the  magistrates  in  the  manumission  of  slaves 
and  the  latter  was  worn  by  slaves  who  were 
soon  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Sometimes  a  cat 
was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this  animal  is  very 
fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient  when  confined. 
Liv.  24,  c.  16, 1.  25,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el. 
1,  v. '72. — Pint.  inGrac. — Dio.  Cas.  44. 

LibEthra,  |  a  town  of  Greece,  located  by 
Pausanias  on  mount  Olympus,  on  the  side  of 
Macedonia.  D’Anville  places  it  upon  the 
river  Sus  at  a  small  distance  from  Heracle- 
um  which  lay  on  the  north-east,  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  town 
whei’e  Orpheus  was  born,  and  whence  his 
monument  was  transferred  to  Dion  by  the 
Macedonians,  when  Libethra  was  destroyed 
by  an  inundation  of  the  river  Sus.’J  Virg.  Ec(. 
7,  v.  21. — Flin.  4,  c.  9. — Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Strab. 
9  and  10. 

LibEthrIdes,  [a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
from  Libethrus,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of 
Helicon,  a  little  above  Ascra,  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.] 

LibitIna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presid¬ 
ed  over  funerals.  According  to  some,  she  is 
the  same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine. 
Servius  Tullius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at 
Rome,  where  every  thing  necessary  for  fune¬ 
rals  were  exposed  to  sale.  [A  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney  was  paid  her  for  every  one  who  died, 
whose  name  was  recorded  in  a  register  call- 
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ed  Libitime  ratio.  This  practice  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  Servius  Tullius,,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  account  of  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in 
the  city,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  its  inhabitants.]  Dionys.  Hal. 
4. — Liv.  40,  c.  19. —  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2 — Plul. 
Qucest.  Rom. 

Libon,  a  Greek  architect  who  built  the 
famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He 
flourished  about  450  years  before  the  Chris 
tian  era. 

LibophcenIces,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  near  Carthage. 

Liburna,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 

Liburnia,  [a  province  of  lllyricum,  along 
the  Adriatic,  over  against  Italy,  having  Dal¬ 
matia  on  the  south  and  Istria  on  the  north. 
Zara,  anciently  Jadera  and  afterwards  Dio- 
dora,  was  once  its  capital.  The  ruins  of  Bur- 
num,  the  Liburnia  of  Strabo,  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Titius  or  Kerka,  in 
the  desert  of  Bukoviza.  The  Liburnians 
were  an  Illyrian  tribe,  and  their  country  now 
answers  to  part  of  Croatia.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  sent  forth  a  part  of  their  num¬ 
ber  to  Italy,  and  to  have  descended  as  far 
south  as  Japygia,  dividing  into  three  tribes, 
the  Japyges,  the  Peucetii,  and  the  Calabri. 
Some  make  them  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Italy.]  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  whom  the  magistrates  employed  as  pub¬ 
lic  heralds,  who  were  called  Liburni,  proba¬ 
bly  from  being  originally  of  Liburnian  ex¬ 
traction.  Some  ships  of  a  light  construction, 
but  with  strong  beaks,  were  also  called  Li- 
bumian.  [To  the  light  Liburnian  gailies 
Augustus  was  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for 
the  victory  at  Actium  ]  Rrofiert.  2,  el.  11, 
v.  44. — Juv.  4,  v.  75.— Martial.  1,  ep.  50,  v. 
33— Horae.  1,  od.  37,  v.  30 .—E/iod.  1,  v.  1. 
— Lucan.  J,  v.  534. — Plin.  6,  ep.  16 .—Mela, 
2,  c.  3 — Strab.  7.—Ptol.  2,  c.  17. 

Liburnides,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Li¬ 
burnia,  in  the  Adriatic.  Strab.  5. 

Liburnum  mare,  the  sea  which  borders 
on  the  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

Liburnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

Libya,  [the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  to  what  was  otherwise  called 
Africa.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  name 
has  been  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa  which 
contained  the  two  countries  of  Cyrenaica  and 
Marmarica,  together  with  a  very  extensive 
region  in  the  interior,  of  which  little  if  any 
thing  was  known,  and  which  was  generally 
styled  Libya  interior.]  From  the  word  Li¬ 
bya  are  derived  the  epithets  of  Libya,  Libysrn, 
\Libysis,  Libystis,  Libycus,  Libysticus,  Libys- 
tinua,  Libysuzus'.  Firg.  JEn.  4,  v.  106,  1.  5, 
v.  37. — Lucan.  4. — tiatlust.  8tc. 

Libycum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene. 
Strab.  2. 

Libyssa,  [a  small  village  of  Bithynia,  west 
of  Nicomedia,  and  near  the  shores  of  tne  Si¬ 
nus  Astacenus.  It  is  rendered  memorable  for 
containing  the  tomb  of  Hannibal,  whence,  no 
doubt,  its  name.  It  is  thought  to  answer  to 
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the  modern  Gebisse,  or  Dschebizc ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  Pococke  be  correct  in  making  Gtbisss 
24  English  miles  from  Pontichium,  or  Pantik, 
we  ought  rather  to  decide  in  favour  of  die 
modern  Diacibira,  which  lay  on  the  same 
coast,  nearer  Pontichium.] 

Lichades,  small  islands  near  Cseneum,  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  called  from  Lichas. 
(vid.  Lichas.)  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  155,  218— 
Strab.  9. 

Lichas,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  whobrought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He 
was  thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with 
great  violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the 
Eubcean  sea,  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods. 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  211. 

LicInia  lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C. 
657.  It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
to  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens  in  their 

respective  cities - Another,  by  C.  Licinius 

Crassus  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  608.  It  trans¬ 
ferred  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the 
college  to  the  people.  It  was  proposed,  but 

did  not  pass. - Another,  by  Licinius  Stolo 

the  tribune.  It  forbad  any  person  to  possess 
500  acres  of  land,  or  keep  more  than  100  head 
of  large  cattle,  or  500  of  small.  [He  obtain¬ 
ed,  in  consequence  of  this  law,  the  surname 
of  Stolo,  or  useless  sprout,  it  being  alleged  by 
him  that  when  more  than  500  acres  was  held 
by  one  proprietor,  he  would  not  have  leisure 
to  puli  up  the  useless  sprouts  which  grew 

from  the  roots  of  the  trees.] - Another,  by 

P-  Licinius  Varus,  A.  U.  C.  545,  to  settle  the 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  jipollina - 

ris,  which  was  before  uncertain _ Another, 

by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It 
was  the  same  as  the  Fannian  law,  and  farther 
required,  that  no  more  than  30  asses  should 
be  spent  at  any  table  on  the  calends,  nones, 
or  nunuina;,  and  only  three  pounds  of  fresh 
and  one  of  salt  meat,  on  ordinary  days.  None 
of  the  truits  of  the  earth  were  forbidden.—— 
Another,  de  sodalitiis,  by  M.  Licinius  the  con¬ 
sul,  690.  It  imposed  a  severe  penalty  on 
party  clubs,  or  societies  assembled  oi  fre¬ 
quented  for  election  purposes,  as  coming  un¬ 
der  the  definition  of  ambitus,  and  of  offering 
violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  people - Another,  call¬ 

ed  also  JEbutia ,  by  Licinius  and  iEbutius  the 
tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law  was 
preferred  witli  respect  to  any  office  or  pow¬ 
er,  the  person  who  proposed  the  bill,  as  well 
as  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  should  be  declared  incapable  of  being 
invested  with  the  said  office  or  power. 

LicInia,  the  wile  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  se¬ 
ditious  measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She 
was  deprived  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of 
Caius - The  wife  of  Maecenas,  distinguish¬ 

ed  for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to 
Pruculetus,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  l'eren- 
tia.  Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  13. 

C.  Licinius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  consequence  of  hfc  family,  for 
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his  intrigues  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
and  was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dicta¬ 
tor.  He  was  surnamed  Stolo  or  useless  sprout, 
on  account  of  the  law  which  he  had  enacted 
during  his  tribuneship.  [yid.  Licinia  lex  by 
Stolo.J  He  afterwards  made  a  law  which 
permitted  the  plebeians  to  share  the  consular 
dignity  with  the  patricians,  A.  U.  C.  S88. 
He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this  law,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls.  This  law 
was  proposed  and  passed  by  Licinius,  as  it  is 
reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitious 
wife,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister  who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of 
a  higher  dignity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  consul. 
Liv.  6,  c.  3  — Pint. - C.  Calvus,  a  celebrat¬ 

ed  orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
forum,  and  his  poetry,  which  some  of  the  an¬ 
cients  have  compared  to  Catullus.  His  ora¬ 
tions  are  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian. 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  quoted  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.  Quintil. — Cic.  in  Brut. 

81. - P.  Crassus,  a  Roman,  sent  against 

Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his  losses, 

and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  See. - Cai- 

us  Imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Africa- 
nus,  preferred  by  some  in  merit  to  Ennius  and 
Terence.  His  Ntevia  and  Neaera  are  quoted 
by  ancient  authors,  but  of  all  his  poetry  only 

two  verses  are  preserved.  Aul.  Gel. - Lu- 

cullus.  [yid.  Lucullus.j - -Crassus.  [yid. 

Crassus. J— — Mucianus,  a  Roman  who  wrote 
about  the  history  and  geography  of  the  east¬ 
ern  countries,  often  quoted  by  Pliny.  He  liv¬ 
ed  in  the  reign  of  V  espasian. - -P.  Tegula,  a 

comic  poet  of  Rome,  about  200  years  before 
Christ.  He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few 
lines  of  his  compositions  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode  which  was  sung  all  over  the  city  of 
Rome  by  nine  virgins  during  the  Macedonian 

war-  Liv.  31,  c.  12. - .Varro  Muroma,  a 

brother  of  Proculeius,  w  ho  conspired  against 
Augustus  with  Fannius  Csepio,  and  suffered 
for  his  crime.  Horace  addressed  his  2  od.  10 
to  him,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  eve¬ 
ry  situation.  Dio.  54. - C.  Flavius  Valeri- 

anus,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and 
himself  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies.  His  valour  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Galerius  Maximianus,  who  had  once 
shared  with  him  the  inferior  and  subordinate 
offices  of  the  army,  and  had  lately  been  in¬ 
vested  with  the  imperial  purple  by  Diocletian. 
Galerius  loved  him  for  his  friendly  services, 
particularly  during  the  Persian  war,  and  he 
shewed  his  regard  for  his  merit  by  taking  him 
as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  appointing 
him  overtheprovince  ofPannonia,  andRhcetia. 
Constantine,  who  was  also  one  of  the  empe¬ 
rors,  courted  the  favour  of  Licinus,  and  made 
his  intimacy  more  durable  by  giving  him  his 
sister  Constantia  in  marriage,  A.  D.  313. 
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The  continual  successes  of  Licinius,  parties 
larly  against  Maximinus,  increased  his  pride, 
and  rendered  him  jealous  of  the  greatness  of 
his  brother-in-law.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  whose  doctrines  Constantine  fol¬ 
lowed,  soon  caused  a  rupture,  and  Licinius 
had  the  mortification  to  lose  two  battles,  one 
in  Pannonia,  and  the  other  near  Adrianopo- 
lis.  Treaties  of  peace  were  made  between 
the  contending  powers,  but  the  restless  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Licinius  soon  broke  them ;  after  many 
engagements  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Chalcedonia.  Ill  fortune  again  attended  Li¬ 
cinius,  he  was  conquered,  and  fled  to  Nicc- 
media,  where  soon  the  conqueror  obliged 
him  to  surrender,  and  to  resign  the  imperial 
purple.  The  tears  of  Constantia  obtained 
forgiveness  for  her  husband,  yet  Constantine 
knew  what  turbulent  and  active  enemy  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  therefore  he  ordered  him 
to  be  strangled  at  Thessalomca,  A.  D.  324. 
His  family  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The 
avarice,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of  Licini¬ 
us,  are  as  conspicuous  as  his  misfortunes.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  learning,  and  this  aversion 
totally  proceeded  from  his  ignorance  of  letters, 
and  the  rusticity  of  his  education.  His  son 
by  Constantia  bore  also  the  same  name.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesar  when 
scarce  twenty  months  old.  He  was  involved 
in  his  father’s  ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Constantine. 

LicInus,  [a  barber  at  Rome  and  freedman 
of  Augustus,  who  is  said  to  have  made  him  a  se¬ 
nator  on  account  of  the  hatred  he  entertained 
towards  Pompey’s  family.  The  following 
epitaph  was  written  upon  him, 

Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacet  at  Cato  nullo,  , 

Pompeius  parvo ;  ]Uis  putet  esse  Deos  ?]  ■ 

Herat.  Art.  P,  301. 

LicymnIus,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his 
old  age,  that  when  he  walked  he  was  always 
supported  by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of 
Hercules,  seeing  the  slave  inattentive  to  his  ■ 
duty  threw  a  stick  at  him,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  killed  Licymnius.  The  murderer  fled 
to  Rhodes.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Diod.  5 — Ho¬ 
mer.  11.  2. — Find.  Olymp.  7. 

Q.  Ligarius,  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  after  Confidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  fol-  : 
lowed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  was  par¬ 
doned  when  Csesar  had  conquered  his  ene-  . 
mies.  Cxsar,  however,  and  his  adherents 
were  determined  upon  the  ruin  of  Ligarius ; 
but  Cicero,  by  an  eloquent  oration,  still  ex¬ 
tant,  defeated  his  accusers,  and  he  was  par¬ 
doned.  He  became  afterwards  one  ot  Csesar’s 
murderers.  Cic.  pro.  leg. — Pint .  in  Ctesar. 

Liger  or  LigEris,  now  La  Loire ,  [the 
largest  river  of  Gaul ;  it  rises  in  Mons  Ce- 
benna  or  Cevennes,  and  for  the  halt  of  its 
course,  runs  directly  north,  then  turns  to  the 
west  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  between  the 
territories  of  the  Pictones  and  Namnetes.] 
Strab.  4. — PI  in.  4,  c.  18. — Cats.  G.  7,  c.  55 
and  75. 
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LiGtiRES,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria,  vid- 
Liguria. 

LigurIa,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on 
the  south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean  call¬ 
ed  the  [Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa,] 
on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Po.  [In  the  time  of  Scylax,  who  wrote 
about  350  B.  C.  the  Ligurians  had  extended 
themselves  into  Etruria,  as  far  as  the  Amus, 
or  Arno .]  The  commercial  town  of  Genoa 
was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  is  not 
known,  though  in  their  character  they  are 
represented  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  falsehood.  According  to  some  they 
were  descended  from  the  ancient  Gauls  or 
Germans,  or,  as  others  support,  they  were 
of  Greek  origin,  perhaps  the  posterity  of  the 
Ligyes  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Liguria 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  its  chief 
harbour  now  bears  the  name  of  Leghorn. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  442. — Mela,  2,  c.  1 — Strab.  4, 
&c. —  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  15. — Plin.  2,  c.  5,  &c. 
—Liv.  5,  c.  35,  1.  22,  c.  33,  1.  39,  c.  6,  &c. — 
C.  JYef.  in  Ann. — Flor.  2,  c.  8. 

LigustIc.£  Alpes,  a  part  of  the  Alps 
which  borders  on  Liguria,  sometimes  called 
Maritimi.  [The  maritime  Alps  commenced 
on  the  east  of  Liguria,  in  the  south-western 
extremity,  near  the  river  Varus  or  Var. 
The  principal  mountain  in  the  group  is  Mons 
Vesulus  or  Viso.] 

Ligusticum  Mare,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  now  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  Plin. 
2,  c.  4 7. 

Ligyes,  a  people  of  Asia  who  inhabited 
the  country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river 
Phasis.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of 
the  Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Ligures.  Herodot.  7,  c.  72 — Dior.ys.  Hal. 
1,  c.  10. — Strab.  4. — Diod.  4. 

Lilyb^um,  [a  town  of  Sicily  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  coast  south  of  Drepanum,  and  near 
a  famous  promontory  called  also  Lilybaeum, 
now  cape  Boeo.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Marsalla.  This  place  was  the  principal  for¬ 
tress  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  the 
only  city  which  resisted  Pyrrhus  when  he 
passed  into  the  island.  The  fEgates  insula; 
lie  off  this  coast  to  the  north-west,  and  are 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  their  vi¬ 
cinity.]  The  town  of  Lilybaeum  had  a  port 
large  and  capacious,  which  the  Romans,  in 
the  wars  with  Carthage,  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  stop  and  fill  up  with  stones,  on  account  of 
its  convenience  and  vicinity  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  once 
powerful  city  but  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
aqueducts.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  706.— Mela,  2, 
c-  7. — Strab.  6. — Cic.  in  Verr.  5. — Cats,  de 
Bell.  Afric — Diod.  22. 

Limn.eum,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limnae, 
from  which  the  goddess  was  call  Limnaea, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at 
Sparta  and  in  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished 
to  seize  the  temple  in  the  age  of  Tiberius, 
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but  the  Emperor  interfered  and  gave  it  to  in 
lawful  possessors  the  Messenians.  Paus.  3, 
c.  14,  1.7,  c.  20. — Tacit.  Ann  4,  c.  43. 

Limnatidia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana, 
surnamed  Limnatis,  from  Limns,  a  school 
of  exercise  at  Trcezene,  where  she  was  wor¬ 
shipped,  or  Irom  Uf+jit,  fionds,  because  she 
presided  over  fishermen. 

Limonum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards 
Pictavi,  Poictiers.  C<es.  G.  S,  c.  26. 

Lindum,  a  colony  ofBritain,  now  Lincoln. 
[Mannert  imagines  the  modern  name  of  Lin¬ 
coln  to  have  been  formed  from  Lindum  and 
Colonia.  It  is  called  by  Bede,  Lindi-Coilina, 
Lindum  was  situate  among  the  Coritani,  form¬ 
ing  their  capital,  and  was  on  the  main  route 
from  London  to  York.] 

Lindus,  a  city  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cerca- 
phus,  son  of  Sol  and  Cydippe.  The  Danaides 
built  there  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and  one  of 
its  colonies  founded  Gela  in  Sicily.  It  gave 
birth  to  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
and  to  Chares  and  Laches,  who  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  and  finishing  the  famous  Colos¬ 
sus  of  Rhodes.  [The  vestiges  of  Lindus,  call¬ 
ed  Lindo,  are  seated  in  a  hamlet  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island . 
It  is,  at  present,  a  place  oisome  little  trade.] 
Strab.  14. — Homer.  II.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Plin.  34. — Herodot.  7,  c.  153. 

LingOnes,  [a  people  of  Gaul  whose  ter¬ 
ritories  included  Vogesus,  Vosges,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Mosa  or 
Meuse,  and  Matrona  or  Marne.  Their  chief 
city  was  Andomadunum,  afterwards  Lingo- 
nes,  now  Langres .]  They  passed  into  Italy, 
where  they  made  some  settlement  near  the 
Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Tacit.  H 
4,  c.  55 — Martial.  11,  ep.  57,  v.  9,  1.  14,  ep. 
159. — Lucan.  1,  v.  398. — C<es.  Bell.  G.  1,  c. 
26. 

Linus.  This  name  is  common  to  different 
persons  whose  history  is  confused,  and  whoare 
often  taken  one  for  the  other.  One  was  son 
of  Urania  and  Amphimarus  the  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  Another  was  son  of  Apollo  by  Psam- 
mathe,  daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of  Argos, 
Martial  mentions  him  in  his  78  ep.  1.  9.  The 
third,  son  of  Ismenius,  and  born  at  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  taught  music  to  Hercules,  who  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  lyre 
and  killed  him.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  and 
Urania,  according  to  Diogenes,  who  mentions 
some  of  his  philosophical  compositions,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  world  had  been 
created  in  an  instant.  He  was  killed  by  Apol¬ 
lo,  for  presuming  to  compare  himself  to  him. 
Apollodorus,  however,  and  Pausanias  mention 
that  his  ridicule  of  Hercules  on  his  awkward¬ 
ness  in  holding  the  lyre  was  fatal  to  him. 
[According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  Linus 
flourished  about  1280  B.  C.  and  he  is  mention¬ 
ed  b>  Eusebius  among  the  poets  who  wrote 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  Diodorus  Siculus 
tells  us  from  Dionysius  of  Mitylene  the  histo¬ 
rian,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  that 
Linus  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who 
invented  verse  and  music,  as  Cadmus  firs' 
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taught  them  the  use  of  letters.  The  same 
writer  likewise  attributes  to  him  an  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  first  Bacchus,  and  a 
treatise  upon  the  Greek  mythology  written 
in  Pelasgian  characters,  which  were  also 
those  used  by  Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides 
the  preceptor  of  Homer.  Diodorus  says  like¬ 
wise  that  he  added  the  string  lichanos  to  the 
Mercurian  lyre,  and  gives  to  him  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suidas, 
who  regards  him  as  the  most  ancient  of  poets, 
confirms.  He  is  said  by  many  ancient  writers 
to  have  had  several  disciples  of  great  renown, 
among  whom  was  Hercules,  Thamyris  and 
Orpheus.]  Afiollod.  2,  c.  4 — Diog.  1. —  Vtrg. 

Eel.  4. — Pans.  2,  c.  15,  1.  9,  c.  20. - A 

fountain  in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  said 
to  prevent  abortion.  Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

LipXra,  the  largest  of  the  fEolian  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  Lifiari.  [yid. 
end  of  this  article.]  It  had  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  it  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Liparus  the  son  of  Auson,  king 
of  these  islands,  whose  daughter  Cyane 
%vas  married  by  his  successor  zEolus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called 
very  opulent.  T he  island  was  celebrated  for 
the  variety  of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still 
in  general  repute.  It  had  some  convenient 
harbours,  and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were 
much  frequented  on  account  of  their  medi¬ 
cinal  powers.  According  to  Diodorus,  iEolus 
reigned  at  Lipara  before  Liparus.  [The 
Lipan  isles  receive  their  modern  name  from 
the  ancient  Lipara.  They  were  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  JEoWx.,  or  Vulcanise 
insula:.  The  former  name  they  received, 
from  having  been  fabled  to  be  the  residence  of 
iEolus,  king  of  the  winds ;  they  obtained  the 
latter  appellation  from  their  volcanic  nature. 
The  ancients  knew  them  to  be  volcanic,  but 
did  not  narrowly  examine  them ;  this  has 
been  reserved  for  modern  philosophers.  The 
Lipari  isles  are  commonly  reckoned  >0  in 
number,  and  Lipara  is  the  largest  of  these, 
being  i9£  Italian  miles  in  circuit.  This  isl¬ 
and  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  naturalist, 
from  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  volcanic 
products.  According  to  Diodorus,  all  the 
iEolian  isles  were  subject  to  great  irruptions 
of  fire,  and  their  craters  were  visible  m  his 
time  ]  Liv  5,  c.  28. — Plin.  3,  c.  9. — ltal.  14, 
v.  57. — Virg.  JEn.  1,  v-  56, 1.  8,  v.  417. — Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  6. - A  town  of  Etruria. 

LiquENTiA,  now  Livenza ,  a  river  of  Ci¬ 
salpine  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Liris,  now  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campa¬ 
nia,  which  it  separates  from  Latium.  [It  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Mintumae.  its  source  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsi,  west  of  the  Lacus 
Fucinus.  In  the  vicinity  of  Minturnac  the 
Pontine  marshes  ended,  in  which  Marius  hid 
himself,  and  whence  he  was  dragged  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  prison  of  Mintur- 
88? 
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me-.]  Mela  2,  c.  4 .—Horat.  3,  od.  17.— Ll; 

can.  2,  v.  424. - -A  warrior  killed  by  Camilla, 

&c.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  670. 

Lissa,  the  name  of  a  fury  which  Euripi¬ 
des  introduces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by 
Iris,  at  the  command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Her¬ 
cules  with  that  fatal  rage  which  ended  in  his 
death. 

Lissus,  [a  town  of  Illyricum,  in  Dalma¬ 
tia,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Drinus  or 
Brin,  and  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  Pliny 
cails  it  Lissum  Oppidum,  and  adds,  that  it 
was  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens,  100  miles 
from  Epidaurus,  where  Macedonia  commenc¬ 
ed.  It  is  now  called  Ales  so.'}  Plin.  3,  c.  2.— 
Liv.  44,  c.  10.  — Lucan  6,  v.  7i9.— — A  river 
of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  iEgean  sea,  be¬ 
tween  Thasos  and  Samothracia.  It  was  dried 
up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded 
Greece.  Strab ■  7. — Herodot.  7,  c.,109. 

Lista,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  are  called  Listini 

Liternum,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campania, 
west  of  Atella,  and  north  of  Cumse.  It  wras 
a  Roman  colony,  improved  and  enlarged  by 
Augustus.  The  ruins  of  it  may  be  traced  on 
the  edge  of  a  large  pond,  in  a  flat  and  dreary 
shore,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Vulturous, 
and  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  Hither 
Scipio  Africanus  withdrew  from  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  his  enemies,  and  here  he  was  said  to 
have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re¬ 
tirement.  It  was  his  burial-place.] 

Lithobolia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Troe- 
zene,  in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who 
came  from  Crete,  and  was  sacrificed  by  the 
fury  of  the  seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to 
death.  Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity, 
siJcQw.ta.,  lafiidation. 

Lityersas,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Midas 
king  of  Pnrygia.  He  made  strangers  pre¬ 
pare  his  harvest,  and  afterwards  put  them 
to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  Hercules 
Theocrit.  Id.  10. 

Livia  Drusilla,  a  celebrated  Roman  to¬ 
dy,  daughter  of  L.  Drussus  Calidianus.  She 
married  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom 
she  had  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus 
Germanicus.  The  attachment  of  her  husband 
to  the  cause  of  Antony  was  the  beginning  of 
her  greatness.  Augustus  saw  her  as  she  fled 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  he  resolved  to  marry  her,  though 
she  was  then  pregnant.  He  divorced  his  wite 
Scribonia,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  au¬ 
gurs,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  withLivia.  She 
now  took  advantage  of  the  passion  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  in  the  share  that  she  enjoyed  of  his  power 
and  imperial  dignity.  Her  children  by  Dru¬ 
sus  were  adopted  by  the  complying  emperor; 
and,  that  she  might  make  the  succession  of 
her  son  Tiberius  more  easy  and  undisput¬ 
ed,  Livia  is  accused  of  secretly  involving  in 
one  common  ruin,  the  heirs  and  nearest  rela¬ 
tions  of  Augustus.  Her  cruelty  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  are  still  more  strongiy  marked,  when 
she  is  charged  with  having  murdered  her  own 
husband,  to  hasten  the  elevation  of  Tiberius 
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If  she  was  anxious  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
her  son,  Tiberius  proved  ungrateful,  and 
hated  a  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  his 
elevation,  and  his  greatness.  Livia  died  in  the 
86th  year  of  her  age,  A.  D.  29.  Tiberius 
showed  himself  as  undutiful  after  her  death  as 
before,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  commanded  that  no  honours,  either 
private  or  public,  should  be  paid  to  her  me¬ 
mory.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  c.  3 — Suet,  in  Aug.  & 

Tib — Dion.  Cass. - Another.  [ vid.  Dru 

silla.] - -Another,  called  Horestilla,  &c.  She 

was  debauched  by  Galba,  as  she  was  going  to 

marry  Piso.  Suet,  in  Gal.  25 - Another, 

called  also  Ocellina.  Sue  was  Galba’s  step 
mother,  and  committed  adultery  with  him. 
lb.  Ib.  3. 

[Livi^e  leges,  proposed  by  M  Livius  Dru¬ 
sus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  662,  about  trans 
planting  colonies  to  different  parts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens 
at  a  low  price  ;  also,  that  the  judices  should 
ae  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  senators 
and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy 
should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
Drusus  was  a  .nan  of  great  eloquence,  and  of 
he  most  upright  intentions ;  but  endeavour- 
ng  to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were  di- 
tmetrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the 
ittempt,  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  as¬ 
sassin  in  his  own  house,  upon  his  return  from 
he  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and 
fiends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about  his  death. 
The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as 
he  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  ex 
ort  by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain  vo- 
untarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the  con¬ 
est,  in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the 
tomans,  although  upon  the  whole  they  had 
he  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  free- 
lorn  of  the  city,  first  to  the  allies,  and  after- 
vards  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.] 

Livius  AndronIcus,  a  dramatic  poet  who 
iourished  at  Rome  about  240  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  who  turned 
he  personal  satires  and  Fescennine  verses, 
o  long  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  into 
te  form  of  a  proper  dialogue  and  regular 
lay.  Though  the  character  of  a  player,  so 
alued  and  applauded  in  Greece,  was  reck- 
med  vile  and  despicable  among  the  Romans. 
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man  armies.  Liv. - Drusus,  a  tribune  who 

joined  the  patricians  in  opposing  the  ambitious 

views  of  C.  Gracchus.  Pint,  in  Grace _ 

An  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica.  Pint. - Titus,  a 

■  ative  of  Padua,  celebrated  for  his  writings, 
[de  resided  at  Rome  a  considerable  time, 
where  he  was  highly  honoured  by  Augustus, 
to  whom  he  was  previously  known,  it  is  said, 
by  some  writings  which  he  had  dedicated  to 
him.  Seneca,  however,  is  silent  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  supposed  dedication,  though  he 
mentions  the  work  itself,  which,  he  says,  con¬ 
sisted  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 
He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  project  of 
writing  his  history  immediately  upon  his  set¬ 
tling  at  Rome,  or  perhaps  he  came  thither 
tor  the  purpose  ot  collecting  the  necessary 
materials  for  that  great  work.  Augustus 
made  him  preceptor  to  his  grandson  Claudius, 
afterwards  emperor;  but  he  seems  not  much 
to  have  attended  to  the  advantage  which 
might  result  from  such  a  connection,  and  to 
hav  e  occupied  himself  entirely  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  history,  parts  of  which,  as  they 
were  finished,  he  read  to  Augustus  and  Mae¬ 
cenas.  Distracted  with  the  tumults,  and,  it 
may  be,  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  and  ca¬ 
bals  of  Rome,  he  sought  retirement  and  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  beautiful  country  and  delightful 
climate  of  Naples.  Here  he  finished  his  his¬ 
tory.  Having  completed  his  work,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  finish  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  A  D.  17, 
at  the  age  of  75  years.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
another  of  its  brightest  ornaments  in  the  poet 
Ovid]  Few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known, 
yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spread,  even 
in  his  life-time,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Gades 
traversed  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  merely  to 
see  the  man  whose  writings  had  given  him 
such  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  perusal . 
The  Name  of  Livy  is  rendered  immortal  by 
his  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  Besides 
this,  he  wrote  the  philosophical  treatises  and 
dialogues  [above  mentioned,]  with  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  son,  on  the  merit  of  authors 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  young  men.  This 
letter  is  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian, 
who  expatiates  with  great  warmth  on  the 
judgment  and  candour  of  the  author.  His 


uidronicus  acted  a  part  in  his  dramatical!  Roman  history  was  comprehended  in  [142] 
ompositions,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  his!  books,  of  which  only  35  [and  a  fragment  of 
udience,  by  repeating  what  he  had  labori-J  another]  are  extant.  It  began  with  the  found  - 
usly  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.!  ation  of  Rome,  and  was  continued  till  the  death 
fndronicus  was  the  freedman  of  M.  Livius  I  of  Drusus  in  Germany,  [containing  a  period 
alinator,  whose  children  he  educated.  His  of  743  years,  ending  9  years  before  the  birth 
ioetry  was  grown  obsolete  in  the  age  of  Cice-  of  our  Saviour.  Tiie  contents  of  the  whole 
o,  whose  nicety  and  judgment  would  not  even  number  of  books,  however,  the  137th  and 
ecommend  the  reading  of  it.  Some  few  of  138th  excepted,  have  been  preserved,  and 
is  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Corflus  Poeta-  compiled,  as  some  without  any  good  reason 

lm- - -M.  Salinator.  a  Roman  consul  sent:  have  supposed,  by  Livy  himself,  while  others, 

gainst  the  Illyrians,  i'he  success  with  which  with  equal  improbability,  have  asserted  them 
e  finished  his  campaign,  and  the  victory  to  be  the  work  of  Florus.  Whoever  may 
diich  some  years  after  he  obtained  over  As-jhave  been  the  compi  er,  they  are  highly  cu- 
rubal,  who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  rein-  nous;  and  although  they  contain  but  a  faint 
ireement  for  his  brother  Annibal,  show  how  outline,  yet  they  serve  to  convey  some  idea 
eserving  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 1  of  the  original,  and  greatly  excite  regret  at  the 
3D  383 
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loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  this  valuable  work- j 
The  merit  of  this  history  is  well  known,  and 
the  high  rank  which  Livy  holds  among  histo¬ 
rians  will  never  be  disputed.  He  is  always 
great,  his  style  is  clear  and  intelligible,  labour¬ 
ed  without  affectation,  diffusive  without  te¬ 
diousness,  and  argumentative  without  pedan¬ 
try.  In  his  harangues  he  is  bold  and  animat¬ 
ed,  and  in  his  narrations  and  descriptions,  he 
claims  a  decided  superiority.  He  is  always 
elegant,  although  many  have  branded  his 
provincial  words  with  the  name  of  Patavinity . 
[In  what  this  Patavinity  consisted,  no  ancient 
author  having  defined  it,  is  difficult  to  say- 
The  more  probable  opinion,  however,  seems 
from  the  term  itself,  to  be,  that  it  signified 
some  provincial  peculiarity  of  dialect.]  Livy 
has  been  censured,  and  perhaps  with  justice, 
for  being  too  credulous,  and  burdening  his 
history  with  vulgar  notions  and  superstitious 
tales.  He  may  disgust  when  he  mentions 
that  milk  and  blood  were  rained  from  heaven, 
or  that  an  ox  spoke,  or  a  woman  changed 
her  sex,  yet  he  candidly  confesses  that  he  re¬ 
corded  only  what  made  an  indelible  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  minds  of  a  credulous  age.  His 
candour  has  also  been  called  in  question,  and 
he  has  sometimes  shown  himself  too  partial 
to  his  countrymen,  but  every  where  he  is  an 
indefatigable  supporter  of  the  cause  of  justice 
and  virtue.  [Itappears,  fromhishaving  prefix¬ 
ed  separate  prefatory  introductions  to  each 
portion,  that  Livy  had  divided  his  work  into 
distinct  parts,  consisting  each  of  10  books.  The 
parts  of  his  history  which  we  now  possess 
are,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  decades,  5 
books  of  the  5th  decade,  and  these  very  im¬ 
perfect,  and  a  fragment  of  the  91st  book; 
which  last  was  discovered  by  Bruns  in  the 
Vatican  library  in  1772.]  The  first  decade 
comprehends  the  history  of  460  years.  The 
second  decade  is  lost.  [It  comprised  a  period 
of  75  years  :  the  principal  occurrence  in  it 
was  the  Punic  war.]  The  third  comprehends 
the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  which 
includes  about  18  years,  In  the  fourth  decade, 
Livy  treats  of  the  wars  with  Macedonia  and 
Antiochus,  which  contain  about  23  years.  For 
the  first  five  books  of  the  fifth  decade  we  are 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  the  moderns. 
They  were  found  at  Worms,  A.  D.  1-131. 
[These  5  books  give  an  account  of  the  war 
with  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia ;  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  several  Roman  governors  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  provinces,  and  their  pun¬ 
ishment;  and  of  the  third  Punic  war.  The 
fragment  of  the  91st  book,  above  mentioned, 
details  some  of  the  operations  of  Sertorius  in 
Spain.]  These  are  the  books  that  remain  of 
Livy’s  history,  and  the  loss  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  work  has  sustained  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  has  in  some  measure  been  compensated 
by  the  labours  of  J.  Freinshemius,  who  with 
great  attention  and  industry  has  made  an 
epitome  of  the  Roman  history,  which  is  now 
incorporated  with  the  remaining  books  of  Li¬ 
vy.  The  third  decade  seems  to  be  superior 
to  the  others,  yet  the  author  has  not  scrupled 
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to  copy  from  his  contemporaries  and  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  we  find  many  passages  taken 
word  for  word  from  Polybius,  in  which  the 
latter  has  shewn  himself  more  informed  in 
military  affairs,  and  superior  to  his  imitator. 
The  best  editions  of  Livy  will  be  found  to  be 
those  of  Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  London, 
1722 ;  of  Drakenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst. 
1731;  and  of  Uuddirnan,  4  vols.  12mo.  Edin. 
1751.  [A  very  excellent  and  valuable  edition 
of  Livy,  by  Stroth,  improved  by  Doering,  was 
published  at  Gotha  in  1816-  .9.  The  edition 
of  Crevier  also  is  a  valuable  out,  Paris,  1735, 
6  vols.  4to.] 

Lixus,  a  river  of  Mauritania,  with  a  city 
of  the  same  name.  Antaeus  had  a  palace 
there,  and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  Hercules  conquer¬ 
ed  him.  Ital.  3,  v.  258. — Mela ,  3,  c.  10. — 
Slrab.  2. 

Locri,  [a  people  who  are  said  to  have  de¬ 
rived  their  name  from  an  ancient  hero  called 
Locris  or  Locros,  whose  son  Opus  founded  a 
town  under  his  own  name.  They  formed 
four  divisions,  with  appropriate  surnames,  the 
three  first  of  which,  viz.  Locri  Ozolae,  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  and  Locri Opuntii,  were  settled 
in  Greece  ;  the  fourth  division,  denominated 
Epizephyrii,  inhabited  Magna  Graecia,  near 
the  promontory  of  Zephyrium,  at  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  Bruttiorum  ager.  The 
Ozolae  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of 
country  west  of  Phocis  and  along  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus.  They  derived  their  appellation 
from  the  circumstance, it  is  said,  of  thearrows 
of  Hercules  having  been  buried  in  their  ter¬ 
ritory,  from  which,  as  being  tinged  with  the 
poison  of  the  Hydra,  a  mephitic  vapour  arose ; 
lienee  the  name  c£ok*i  from  oleo.  Their 
chief  town  was  Amphissa.now  Salona.  Nau- 
pactus  was  also  one  of  their  cities  The  Epic¬ 
nemidii  lay  north-east  of  the  former,  along  the 
part  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  opposite  the  pro¬ 
montory  Ceneum  in  Euboea.  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cnemis,  in  whose  vi¬ 
cinity  they  dwelt.  Their  chief  town  was 
Thronium.  South-east  of  these  last  were  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  so  called  from  Opus  their  chie 
city.  The  Locri  Epizephyrii  migrated  to  Ita¬ 
ly  at  an  early  period  ;  their  chief  town  was 
said  to  be  coeval  with  Cyzicus.  Strabo,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  a  little 
after  Crotona  and  Syracuse,  about  757  B.  C 
The  Epizephyrian  Locri,  had  a  code  of  laws 
compiled  for  them  by  Zaleucus,  from  the  se¬ 
veral  codes  of  Crete,  Sp.trta,  and  Athens 
They  were  a  brave  people,  and  in  a  battle 
with  the  Crotonians,  10,000  Locri  with  a  fev 
'  allies  defeated  130,000  of  the  enemy  near  the 
river  Sagra  ;  an  event  so  marvellous,  that  it 
became  proverbial,  in  giving  attestation  to  a 
fact  thought  incredible,  to  say,  A*»8eg*  ruv  trr't 
it  is  more  true  than  the  battle  ot  Sagra  ] 
P/in  3,  c.  5. — Strab  6,  &c. — Plol. — Mela.— 
Liv.  26,  c.  26,  1.  28,  c.  6.—Paus.  Adi.  U 
Phoc. 

Locusta,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in 
the  favour  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Claudius 
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and  Britanicus,  and  at  last  attempted  to  de- 
;  stroy  Nero  himself, for  which  she  was  execut¬ 
ed.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  66.  See. — Suet,  in 
.JVer.  33. 

Locutius-  vid.  Aius. 

;.  Lollia  Paulina,  a  beautiful  woman, 
.daughter  of M.Lollius,  whomarried  C.  Mem- 
Wus  Regulus,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  She 
[was  divorced  and  put  to  death  by  means  of 
[Agrippina.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  1,  Sec. 

.  Lolli.Xnus  Spurius,  a  general  proclaim- 
led  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul,  and  soon 
I  after  murdered,  Sec. 

M.  Lollius,  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Cssar  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  was 
.consul,  and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity 
in  the  provinces.  Horace  has  addressed  two 
.of  his  epistles  to  him,  Sec.  Tacit.  Ann.  3. 

LondInum,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded, 
as  some  suppose,  bet  weep  the  age  of  Julius 
.Cxsar  and  Nero.  It  has  been  severally  called 

•  JLondinium,  Lundinum,  See.  Ammianus  calls 
it  vetustum  ofi/iidum.  It  is  represented  as  a 
considerable,  opulent,  and  commercial  town 

[an  the  age  of  Nero.  [There  is  very  great 
[reason  to  suppose,  that  it  existed  before  Cte- 
tsar’s  time.  Its  favourable  situation  for  com¬ 
merce  must  have  given  the  place  an  early 
, origin.  Ancient  Londinium  is  thought  to  have 
[Occupied  that  part  of  the  modern  city  which 
,lies  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  near  the  Tower 
(of  London.  As,  however,  Ptolemy  assigns  it 
[to  the  Cantii,  many  have  been  led  to  decide 
jin  favour  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  on  the 
.south  side  of  the  river,  or  rather  to  the  part 
-immediately  west  of  this,  especially  as  here 
,  many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  Londin  urn 
jlay  on  both  sides  of  the  river.]  Tacit.  Ann. 
,14,  c.  33. — dmmian. 

3  LoNGiMANUS.asurnameof  Artaxerxes  tne 
,ist;  [in  Greek  Plutarch  states  that 

(this  appellation  was  given  him,  because  his 
,.1'ight  hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  But  Stra- 
j  bo  says  that  he  was  so  called  from  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  length  of  his  arms,  which  on  his 
[Standing  straight  could  reach  his  knees.]  C. 
,  in  Reg. 

Longinus,  Dionysius  Cassius,  a  celebrated 
£  Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  [  Some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ernesa 
]  in  Syria,  others  of  Palmyra.  The  best  opi- 
3  nion,  however,  is  that  which  makes  Athens 
,  his  birth-place.]  He  was  preceptor  of  the 
,  Greek  language,  and  afterwards  minister,  to 
Zenobia,  the  famous  queen  of  Palmyra,  and 
!  his  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  activity  in  her 

•  cause  proved,  at  last,  fatal  to  him.  [Longi 

;  nus  is  said  to  have  induced  Zenobia  to  shake 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  have  dictated  to 
,  the  queen  a  proud  and  spirited  letter  to  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  it  is  given  in  the  life  of 
Aurelianby  Vopiscus,  (c.  27.)  Aurelian,  great¬ 
ly  irritated  at  this,  and  having  shortly  after 
madehimself  master  of  Palmyra,  caused  Lon¬ 
ginus  to  be  put  to  death,  A.  D.  273.]  At  the 
moment  of  death  he  shewed  himself  great  and 
resolute,  and  with  a  philosophical  and  unpa- 
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ralleled  firmness  of  mind,  he  even  repressed 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pi¬ 
tied  his  miserable  end.  Longinus  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal  by  his  critical  remarks  on 
ancient  authors.  His  treatise  on  the  sublime, 
gives  the  world  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of 
his  other  valuable  compositions.  The  best 
editions  of  this  author  are  that  of  Tollius,  4ta 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1694,  and  that  of  Toup.  8vo. 
Oxon.  1778.  [The  best  edition  now  is  that 
of  Weiske,  Lips.  1809, 8vo.  re-printed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  1820.] - A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind 

and  respected,  Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death,  because  he  had  in  his  possession  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Cassius  one  of  Ctesar’s  murderers. 
Juv.  10,  v.  6. 

Longobardi,  [vid.  Langobardi.] 

LongOla,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Volsci.  Liv.  2,  c.  33  and  39, 1.  9, 
c.  39. 

Longus,  [a  Greek  writer,  author  of  a 
prose  romance  entitled  “  Pastorals,”  and  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Cloe.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great.  His  work  is  a  curious  spe¬ 
cimen  of  that  kind  of  composition  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  form,  and  is  said  to  contain  many  descrip¬ 
tive  beauties,  but  some  of  its  scenes  are  such 
as  the  lowest  modern  writer  would  scarcely 
venture  to  paint.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Villoison,  Paris,  1773,  2  vols.  8vo.  that  of  Co¬ 
ray,  Paris,  1802, 4to.  and  that  of  Schafer,  Lips, 
1803.] 

Lotis  or  Lotos,  a  beautiful  nymph, 
daughter  of  Neptune.  Priapus  offered  her 
violence,  and  to  save  herself  from  his  impor¬ 
tunities  she  implored  the  gods  who  changed 
her  into  a  tree  called  Lotus,  consecrated 
to  Venus  and  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
348. 

LotophXgi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Afri¬ 
ca  near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name 
from  their  living  upon  the  Lotus.  Ulysses 
visited  their  country  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war.  [According  to  Rennell,  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  Lotophagi  merely  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  arose  from  the  want  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Desert,  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
writers.  He  states  that  the  tribes  who  in¬ 
habit  these  countries  and  whose  manners  are 
in  any  degree  known  unto  us,  eat  universally 
of  this  fruit.  The  shrub  or  tree  that  bears 
the  lotus  fruit  is  disseminated  over  the  edge  of 
the  Great  Desert  from  the  coast  of  Cyrene 
round  by  Tripolis  and  Africa  Propria,  to  the 
borders  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal,  and  the 
Niger.  Park  says  that  the  Lotus  was  very 
common  in  all  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
and  that  it  furnished  the  natives  of  the  negro 
kingdoms  with  a  food  resembling  bread,  and 
also  with  a  sweet  liquor  which  is  much  re¬ 
lished  by  them.  Whether  from  the  same  lo¬ 
tus  the  Lotophagi  obtained  both  meat  and 
wine,  has  been  much  disputed  by  the  leamed. 
According  to  Homer,  whoever  ate  of  the  lo¬ 
tus,  lost  all  wish  of  returning  home,  and  be¬ 
came  desirous  of  remaining  always  in  the 
385 
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country  of  the  lotus,  on  account  of  this  delight¬ 
ful  food.]  Herodot.  4,  c  177 — S/rab.  17. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  7. — Plin.  5,  c.  7,  1. 13,  c.  17. 

Lua,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  things  which  were  purified  by  lustra¬ 
tions,  whence  the  name  ( a  luendo.')  She  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

Luca,  now  Lucca,  a  city  of  Etruria  on  the 
river  Arnus.  Liv.  21,  c.  5, 1.  41,  c.  13. — Cic, 
13  ,fam.  13. 

LtrcAi-  i,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Samnites,  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LocAnia,  [a  country  of  Magna  Gracia- 
south  of  Apulia.]  The  country  was  famous 
for  its  grapes.  Slrab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.  4. — Liv.  8,  c.  1 7,  1.  9,  c.  20,  1.  10,  c. 
11. — Horat ■  2,  ep.  2,  v.  178. 

Lucanus,  M.  Annjeus,  a  native  of  Cor- 
duba  in  Spain.  [His  father  Annasus  ela,  a 
Roman  knight,  was„the  youngest  brother  of 
Seneca  the  philosopher.]  He  was  early  re¬ 
moved  to  Rome,  where  his  rising  talents,  and 
more  particularly  his  lavished  praises  and 
panegyrics,  recommended  him  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  Nero.  This  intimacy  was  soon  produc¬ 
tive  of  honour,  and  Lucan  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  augurand  qmestor  before  he  had 
attained  the  proper  age.  The  poet  had  the 
imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his  im¬ 
perial  patron  ;  he  chose  for  his  subject  Or- 

Sheus,  and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  of 
liobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory,  but 
Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults 
to  which  Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  provoked 
at  last  his  resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  The  whole 
was  discovered,  and  the  poet  had  nothing  left 
but  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  execution. 
He  had  his  veins  opened  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
as  he  expired  he  pronounced  with  great  ener¬ 
gy  the  lines  which,  in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  3,  v. 
639-  42,  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  sol¬ 
dier,  who  died  in  the  same  manner  as  him¬ 
self.  Some  have  accused  him  of  pusillanimi¬ 
ty  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  say  that, 
to  free  himself  from  the  punishment  which 
threatened  him,  he  accused  his  own  mother, 
and  involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  This  circumstance,  which  throws 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  Lucan, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmness  of 
a  philosopher.  He  died  in  his  26th  year,  A. 
D.  65.  Of  all  his  compositions  none  but  his 
Pharsalia  remains.  This  poem ,  which  is  an 
account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  is  unfinished.  Opinions  are  various  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  poetry.  It  possesses  neither 
the  fire  of  Homer,  nor  the  melodious  numbers 
of  Virgil.  If  Lucan  had  lived  to  a  greater  age, 
his  judgment  and  genius  would  have  matur¬ 
ed,  and  he  might  have  claimed  a  more  exalt¬ 
ed  rank  among  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age.  His  expressions,  however,  are  bold  and 
animated,  his  poetry  entertaining,  though  his 
irregularities  are  numerous,  and  to  use  the 
i?ords  of  Quintilian,  he  is  more  an  orator  than 
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a  poet.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  burning' 
of  Rome,  now  lost.  It  is  said  that  his  wife 
Polla  Argentaria,  not  only  assisted  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  poem,  but  even  corrected 
it  after  his  death.  Scaliger  says,  that  Lucan 
rather  barks  than  sings.  The  best  editions 
of  Lucan  are  those  of  Oudendorp,  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1728,  of  Bentley,  4to.  printed  at  Strawberry- 
hill.  1760,  and  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1767- 
Quintil.  !0. — Suet. —  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  &c. — 

Martial.  7,  ep.  20. - Ocellus  or  Urellus,  an 

ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose  age 
is  unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect, 
a  book  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
systems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo 
Judaeus.  This  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nogarola.  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Archytas  and  Plato,  afrag- 
mentof  which  has  been  preserved  by  Stcbaeus, 
to  which,  however.  Ocellus  is  disputed  to  be 
the  author.  There  is  an  edition  of  Ocellus, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  by  C.  Emman. 
Vizzanius,  Bononiae,  1646,  in  4to. 

LucAria  or  LOcLria,  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  in  a  large  grove  between  the  Via 
Salaria  and  the  Tiber,  where  the  Romans  hid 
themselves  when  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann.  1,  c.  77. 

L.  Lucceius,  a  celebrated  historian,  asked 
by  Cicero  to  w  rite  a  histoi-y  of  his  consulship. 
He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but  was  af¬ 
terwards  pardoned  by  J. Caesar.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
5,  ep.  12,  &c. 

LucRres,  [the  third  of  the  three  original 
tribes  at  Rome-  These  three  original  tribes 
were  theRamnensesorRamnes,the  Tatienses 
or  Titienses,  and  theLuceres.  It  included  all  fi>| 
reigners  except  the  Sabines.]  It  received  its 
name  either  from  Luciano,  an  Etrurian  who  as¬ 
sisted  the  Romans  against  the  Sabines,  or  from 
lucus,  a  grove  where  Romulus  had  erected  an 
asylum,  or  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  fugitives, 
slaves,  homicides,  &c.  that  he  might  people 
his  city.  Proficrt.  4,  el.  1,  v.  31. 

LucEria,  a  town  of  Apulia,  famous  for 
wool,  [south-west  of  Arpi  ]  Liv.  9,  c.  2  and 
12, 1.  10,  c  35. — Horat.  3,  od.  15,  v.  14. — Lu¬ 
can.  2,  v.  473. 

LutERius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  light. 

LuciAnus,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samo- 
sata.  His  father  was  poor  in  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and  Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of 
his  uncles,  who  was  a  sculptor.  This  employ¬ 
ment  highly  displeased  him,  he  made  no  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his 
livelihood  by  better  means.  A  dream  in  which 
learning  seemed  to  draw  him  to  her,  aim  to 
promise  fame  and  immortality,  confirmed  his 
resolutions,  and  he  began  to  write.  The  arti¬ 
fices  and  unfair  dealings  ot  a  lawyer,  a  life 
which  he  had  embraced, disgusted  him,  and  he 
began  to  study  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He 
visited  different  places,  and  Antioch,  Ionia, 
Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  more  particularly 
Athens,  became  successively  acquainted  with. 
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the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  power  of  his'ed  by  thedavts  of  the  enemy,  exclaiming  that 
eloquence.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius  was  he  was  Brutus.  He  was  taken,  and  carried 
sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him  re-  to  the  conquerors,  whose  clemency  spared 
gister  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt.  He  his  life.  Pint. 

died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90th  year,  and  some  of  Lucilla,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  cele- 
the  moderns  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn  brated  for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beau- 
to  pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impiety,  particularly  ty,  debaucheries,  and  misf  irtunes.  At  the 
for  ridiculing  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  age  of  sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to 
works  of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and  marry  the  emperor  Verus,  who  was  then  em- 
written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly  of  ployed  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
Jialogues,  in  which  he  introduces  different  inenians.  The  conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla 
characters  with  much  dramatic  propriety,  were  great  at  first,  but  when  she  saw  Verus 
His  style  is  easy,  simple,  elegant,  and  animat  plunge  himself  into  debauchery  and  dissipa- 
;d,  and  he  has  stored  his  compositions  with  .lion,  she  followed  his  example,  and  prosti- 
many  lively  sentiments,  and  much  of  the  true  tuted  herself.  At  her  return  to  Rome,  she 
\ttic  wit.  His  frequent  obscenities,  and  his'saw  the  incestuous  commerce  of  her  husband 
-nanner  of  exposing  to  ridicule  not  only  the  |  with  her  mother,  &c.  and  at  last  poisoned 
religion  of  his  country,  but  also  that  of  every  jhim.  She  afterwards  married  an  old  but  vir- 
other  nation,  have  deservedly  drawn  upon  tuous  senator,  by  order  of  her  father,  and  was 
him  the  censure  of  every  age  and  branded;  not  ashamed  soon  to  gratify  the  criminal  sen- 
him  with  the  appellation  of  atheist  and  blas-|sualities  of  her  brother  Commodus.  The 
phemer.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostra-  coldness  and  indifference  with  which  Com¬ 
tes,  a  philosopher  of  Boeotia,  as  also  that  of  modus  treated  her  afterwards  determined  her 
the  philosopher  Demonax.  Some  have  alsojon  revenge,  and  she  with  many  illustrious 
attributed  to  him,  with  great  impropriety ,  the  |  senators  conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D.  185. 
life  of  Apollonius  Thyaneus.  The  best  edi-  i  The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was  banish- 
:ions  of  Lucian  are  that  of  Grxvius,  2  vols.!ed,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her  brother, 
Svo  Amst.  1687 ;  that  of  Reitzius,  4  vols.  Sto.jin  the  38th  year  of  her  age. 

Amst.  1743,  [re-printed  at  the  Bipont  press,!  LucIna,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
1786-93,  10  vols.  8vo;  and  that  of  Lehman,  land  Juno,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Latona. 
mps.  1822,  3  vols.  8vo.]  j  As  her  mother  brought  her  into  the  world 

Lucifer,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,' without  pain,  she  became  the  goddess  whom 
)V  morning  star.  It  is  called  Lucifer  when' women  in  labour  invoked,  and  she  presided 
ippearing  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  ;  but  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  received  this 
vhen  it  follows  it,  and  appears  some  time  after t  name  either  from  lucus,  or  from  lux ,  as  Ovid 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Hes/icrus.  According' explains  it : 
o  some  mytnologists,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Ju- 

uter  and  Aurora - A  Christian  writer 

vhose  wbrk  was  edited  by  the  Coleti,  fol.  Ve- 
iet.  1778. 

C.  LocIlius,  a  Roman  knight  born  at  Au- 
■unca,  illustrious  not  only  for  the  respectability 
>f  his  ancestors,  but  more  deservedly  for  the 
iprightness  and  the  innocence  of  his  own  im¬ 
maculate  character-  He  lived  in  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  Scipio,  the  first  Africanus,  and 
wenattended  him  in  iiisfirstwaragainstNuman- 
ia.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  satire, 
ind  as  the  first  great  satirical  writer  among  the 
•tomans.  He  was  superior  to  hi  poetical  pre- 
iecessorsat  Rome ;  and  though  he  wrote  with 
;reat  roughness  and  inelegance,  but  with 
nuch  facility,  he  gained  many  admirers,  whose 
iraises  have  often  been  lavished  with  too  libe- 
-al  a  hand.  Horace  compares  him  to  a  river 
which  rolls  upon  its  waters  precious  sand  ac- 
lompanied  with  mire  and  dirt.  Of  the  thirty 
satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing  but  a  few 
■’erses  remain.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  103.  His  frag- 
ne.ots  have  been  collected  and  published  with 
lutes  by  Fr.  Dousa,  4to.  L  Bat  1597,  and 
astiyby  theVulpii,  8vo.  Patav.  ’735.  Quin- 

H-  10,  c.l. — Cic.  dc  Orat.  1 _ Horat _ Lu- 

cilius,  a  famous  Roman  who  fled  with  Bratus 
ifter  the  battle  of  Philippi.  They  were  soon 
ifter  overtaken  by  a  party  of  horse,  and  Lu- 
rilius  suffered  himself  to  be  severely  wound- 


Gratia  Lucincc,  dedil  fuse  tibi  nomine  lucus  ; 

Aut  quia  Jirincijiium  tu ,  Dca,  lucis  habes. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana 
and  Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were 
also  sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided 
over  the  labours  of  women.  She  is  called 
Ilythia  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  famous 
temple  at  Rome,  raised  A-  U.  C.  396.  Farr, 
de  L.  L.  4. — Cic.  dc  jYat.  D.  2,  c.  7.—  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  v.  449. — Horat.  Carm.  Sec. 

Lucius,  a  writer,  called  by  someSaturan- 
tius  Apuleius.  He  was  born  in  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  Numidia.  He  studied  poetry,  mu¬ 
sic,  geometry,  &c.  at  Athens,  and  warmly 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Platonists.  He 
cultiv  ated  magic,  and  some  miracles  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  knowledge  of  enchantments. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  great 
ease  and  simplicity;  his  style,  however,  is 
sometimes  affected  though  his  eloquence  was 
greatly  celebrated  in  his  age.  Some  fragments 
of  Ins  compositions  are  still  extant.  He  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. - The 

word  Lucius  is  a  prxnomen  common  to  many 
Romans,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  under 
their  family  names. 

Lucretia,  a  celebrated  Roman  lad)', 
daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Collatinus.  Her  accomplishments  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  her,  and  the  praises  which  a  number  of 
young  nobles  at  Ardea,  among  whom  were 
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Collatinus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  bestowed 
upon  the  domestic  virtues  of  their  wives  at 
home,  were  productive  of  a  revolution  in  the 
state.  While  every  one  was  warm  with  the 
idea,  it  was  universally  agreed  to  leave  the 
camp  and  to  go  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  their  respective  assertions.  Collati¬ 
nus  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  expectations 
fulfilled  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  while  the 
wives  of  the  other  Romans  were  involved  in 
the  riot  and  dissipation  of  a  feast,  Lucretia 
was  found  at  home,  employed  in  the  midst  of 
her  female  servants,  and  easing  their  labour 
by  sharing  it  herself.  The  beauty  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  Lucretia  inflamed  the  passion  of  Sex 
tus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  who  was  a  witness  of 
her  virtue  and  industry  He  cherished  his 
flame,  and  he  secretly  retired  from  the  camp, 
and  came  to  the  house  of  Lucretia,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception.  He  showed  him¬ 
self  unworthy  of  such  a  treatment,  and,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  he  introduced  himself  to  Lucre¬ 
tia,  who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her 
fear  of  shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She 
yielded  to  her  ravisher  when  he  threatened 
to  murder  her,  and  to  slay  one  of  her  slaves, 
and  put  him  in  her  bed,  that  this  apparent 
adultery  might  seem  to  have  met  with  the 
punishment  it  deserved.  Lucretia  in  the 
morning  sent  for  her  husband  and  her  father 
and,  after  she  had  revealed  to  them  the  in  cl  ig 
nities  she  had  suffered  from  the  son  of  Tar¬ 
quin  and  entreated  them  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  d  iggtr 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  This  fatal  blow  was  the  sign  of  re¬ 
bellion.  The  body  of  the  virtuous  Lucretia 
was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  senate,  and 
the  violence  and  barbarity  of  Sextus,  joined 
with  the  unpopularity  and  oppression  of  his 
father,  so  irritated  the  Roman  populace,  that 
that  moment  they  expelled  the  Tarquins  for 
ever  from  Rome.  Brutus,  who  was  present 
at  the  tragical  death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the 
flames  of  rebellion,  and  the  republican  or  con¬ 
sular  government  was  established  at  Rome, 
A.  U.  C.  244.  Liv.  1,  c.  57,  &c. — Dionys. 
Hal.  4,  c.  15. —  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  741. —  Val 
Max  6,  c.  1. — Flut. — dugusi.  de  Civ.  D  1, 
c.  19. - The  wife  of  Nitma.  Flut. 

LOcretIlis,  no.v  Libretti,  a  mountain  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a 
pleasant  valley,  near  which  the  house  ana 
farm  of  Horace  were  situate.  Horat.  1,  od. 
17,  v.  1. — Cic.  7,  Ait.  11. 

T.  LOcrEtius  Carus,  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  poet  and  philosopher,  who  was  early  sent 
to  Athens,  where  he  studied  under  Zeno  and 
Ph  cdrus.  The  tenets  of  Epicurus  and  Em¬ 
pedocles,  which  then  prevailed  at  Athens, 
were  warmly  embraced  by  Lucretius,  and 
when  united  with  the  infinite  of  Anaxaman- 
der,  and  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  they  wei  e 
explained  and  elucidated  in  a  poem,  in  six 
books,  which  is  called  De  rerum  natura.  In 
this  poem  the  masterly  genius  and  unaffected 
elegance  of  the  poet  are  every  where  conspi¬ 
cuous  :  but  the  opinions  of  the  philosopher  are 
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justly  censured,  who  gives  no  existence  of 
power  to  a  Supreme  Being,  but  is  the  devoted 
advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and  earnestly 
endeavours  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the 
soul.  This  composition,  which  has  little  claim 
to  be  called  a  heroic  poem,  was  written  and 
finished  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  reason 
and  sense,  while  he  was  suffering  under  the 
violent  effects  occasioned  by  a  philtre,  which 
the  jealousy  of  his  mistress  or  his  wife  Lucilia 
had  administered  It  is  said  that  he  destroy¬ 
ed  himself  n  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  about 
54  years  before  Christ.  Cicero,  after  his 
death,  revised  and  corrected  his  poems.  [Not¬ 
withstanding  the  absurdity  of  his  doctrines, 
the  poetic  talents  of  Lucretius  appear  in 
every  part  of  his  work.  His  language 
and  versification  sometimes  partake  of  the 
rudeness  of  an  early  period  of  literature, 
and  in  the  argumentative  parts  of  his  work 
he  is  frequently  difficult  to  be  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  where  the  subject  admits  of  ele¬ 
vated  sentiment  and  descriptive  beauty,  no 
Roman  poet  has  taken  a  loftier  flight,  or  ex¬ 
hibited  more  spirit  or  sublimity :  the  same 
animated  strain  is  supported  almost  through¬ 
out  entire  books.  Virgil  studied  him,  and 
has  borrowed  much  of  his  diction.  The 
morality  of  Lucretius  is  generally  pure, 
but  many  of  his  descriptions  are  licentious.] 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of 
Creech,  Svo.  Oxen.  1695  ;  that  of  Havercamp, 
2  vols.4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1725 ;  and  that  of  [Wake¬ 
field,  Glasg.  1813,  4  .  ols.8vo.]/3a^o•c.2,c.36.--. 

Q«m^^7.  3,  c.l,  I.  10,c.l. - Quintus,  a  Roman 

who  killed  himself  because  the  inhabitants  of 
Sulmo,  over  which  he  was  appointed  with  a  gar¬ 
rison,  seemed  to  favour  the  cause  of  J.  Cssar, 
Cas.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c-  18.  He  is  also  called  Ves- 

pillo. - Sp.  T ricipitinus,  father  of  Lucretia, 

wife  of  Colatinus,  was  made  consul  after  the 
death  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after  died  himself. 
Horatius  Pulvillus  succeeded  him.  Liv.  1,  c. 

58. — Flut.  in  Pub. - An  interrex  at  Rome. 

- A  consul. - Osella,  a  Roman,  put  to 

death  by  Sylla  because  he  had  applied  for  the 
consulship  without  his  permission.  Flut. 

Lucrinus,  [a  lake  in  Italy,  near  Curnse, 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.  According  to  Dio 
Cassius,  (48.50.)  there  werethreelakes  in  this 
quarter,  lying  one  behind  the  other.  The  out¬ 
ermost  was  called  Tyrrhenus,  the  middle  one  j 
Lucrinus,  and  the  innermost  Avernus.  Agrip-  ( 
pa  cut  a  communication  between  these  lakes  ] 
and  the  sea,  and  built  at  the  opening,  which 
was  in  the  Sinus  Baianus,  the  famous  Julian 
Harbour,  Portus  Julius  The  woods,  also, 
which  surrounded  Avernus  in  particular, 
were  cut  down,  and  the  stagnant  vapour  being 
thus  dissipated,  the  vicinity  was  rendered 
healthy.  By  this  operation  much  land  was 
reclaimed,  which  before  had  been  covered  by 
these  lakes,  an  outlet  being  afforded  to  their 
waters  into  the  sea.  The  shores  of  the  Lu- 
crine  lake  were  famous  for  their  oysters.  In 
the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
200  feet  high ;  consisting  of  lava,  burned  stones 
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scoria,  &c.  which  left  no  appearance  of  a  lake,  |  success,  however,  was  attended  with  serious 
but  a  morass,  filled  with  grass  and  rushes  ] 1  consequences.  The  seventy  of  Lucullus,  and 


Cic.  4.  Att.  10. — Strob.  5  and  6. — Mela,  2,  c. 
4. — Profiert.  1,  el.  11,  v  10. —  Vrrg.  G,  2,  v 
161. — Horat.  2,  od.  15. 

C.  Luctatius  CatOlus,  a  Roman  con- 


the  haughtiness  of  his  commands,  the  effects 
of  continued  success,  offended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 


sul  with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in  continue  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  the  inter-, 
conquering  the  imbrians.  \yid.  Cimbricumjview  which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
bellum.]  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,!  acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
and  his  history  of  his  consulship,  which  he|inveterate  reproaches,  and  open  enmity.  Ln- 
wrote  with  great  veracity,  convinces  us  o  hisjcullus  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
literary  talents.  That  history  is  lost.  Cic  de  only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 

Qrat.—  Varro  de  L.  L. — FI  or-  2,  c.  2 - C.lfortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  toaccom- 

Catulus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  destroyed  the  pany  him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  at 
Carthaginian  fleet,  vid.  Catulus.  iRome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficulty  a  tri- 

Lucullka,  a  festival  established  by  the  timph  which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his 
Greeks  in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behav-  fame,  his  successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this 
ed  with  great  prudence  and  propriety  in  hislended  the  days  of  his  glory  ;  he  retired  to  the 


enjoyment  of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and 
no  longer  interested  himself  in  the  commo¬ 
tions  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
Rome.  He  dedicated  his  time  to  studious 
pursuits,  and  to  literary  conversation.  His 
house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable  library, 
which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the  cu¬ 
rious,  and  of  the  learned.  Lucullus  fell  into  a 
delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  the  67th  or  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  peo¬ 
ple  s  lowed  their  respect  for  his  merit,  by 
their  wish  to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in 
the  Campus  Martius  ;  but  their  offers  were 
rejected,  and  he  was  privately  buried  by  his 
brother  in  his  estate  at  Tusculum.  Lucullus 
has  been  admired  for  his  many  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  he  has  been  censured  for  his  seve¬ 
rity  and  extravagance.  The  expenses  of  his 
meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the  gods : 
and,  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to 
surprise  him,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepar¬ 
ed  upon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  had  mere¬ 
ly  said  to  his  servant  that  he  would  sup  in  the 


province.  Pint  in  Luc. 

Luculi.i  horti.  gardens  of  Lucullus  si¬ 
tuated  near  Neapolis,  8cc.  Tacit.  Ann.  11, 

c.  1. - Villa,  a  country  seat  near  mount  M  - 

semis,  where  Tiberius  died.  Tacit.  Ann.  6, 
c.  50. 

Lucui.lus,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  fondness  of  luxury,  and  for  his 
(military  talents.  He  was  born  about  115  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts, 

(particularly  eloquence  and  philosophy.  His 
i  first  military  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian 
war,  where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  re¬ 
commended  him  to  public  notice.  His  iipld- 
ness  and  constancy  gained  him  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connec- 
Ition  he  derived  honour,  and  dur.ng  his  quags 
torshipin  Asia,  and  pretorship  in  Africa,  he  ren¬ 
dered  himself  more  conspicuous  by  his  justice, 
moderation,  and  humanity.  He  was  raised  to 
the  consulship  A.  U.  C  680,  and  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  first  dis¬ 
played  his  military  talents  in  rescuing  his  col¬ 
league  Cotta,  whom  the  enemv  had  besieged 

in  Chalcedon.  This  was  soon  followed  by  ajhall  of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement  Lucullus 
celebrated  victory  over  the  forces  of  Mithri-|was  fond  of  artificial  variety  ;  subterraneous 


caves  and  passages  were  dug  under  the  hilis 
On  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water 
was  conveyed  round  the  house  and  pleasure 
grounds,  where  tne  fishes  flocked  in  such 
abundance  that  not  less  than  25,000  pounds 
worth  were  sold  at  his  death.  In  his  public 
character  Lucullus  was  humane  and  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  he  showed  his  sense  of  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  human  affairs  by  shedding  tears  at 
the  sight  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Armenia, 
which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes.  He  was 
a  perfect  master  of  the  Greeie  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi 
horse,  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  lit  es  in  that  in  Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking 

characteristics  of  a  man  who  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Parthia,  and,  for  a  while,  gained 
the  admiration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east,  by  his  justice  and  moderation,  and  who 
might  have  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world 
witn  a  Csesar  or  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last, 
his  fondness  for  retirement  withdrawn  him 
from  the  reach  of  ambition.  Cic.  pro  Arch. 
389 


dates,  on  the  borders  of  the  Granicus,  and  by 
the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia.  His  victories  by 
sea  were  as  great  as  those  by  land,  and  Mith- 
ridates  lost  a  powerful  fleet  near  Lemnos. 
Such  considerable  losses  weakened  the  enemy, 
and  Mithridates  retired  witn  precipitation  to¬ 
wards  Armenia,  to  the  court  of  king  Tigranes, 
his  father-in  law.  His  flignt  was  perceived, 
and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  great 
expedition,  and  gave  battle  to  the  numerous 
forces  which  Tigranes  had  already  assembled 
to  support  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exaggerated  account  of  Plutarch, 
no  less  than  160,000  foot,  and  near  55,000 


celebrated  battle.  Ail  this  carnage  was  made 
by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more  than 
18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  during  the  combat.  The 
taking  of  Tigranocreta,  the  capital  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  was  the  consequence  of  his  immortal  vic¬ 
tory,  and  Lucullus  there  obtained  the  greatest 
part  of  the  royal  treasures.  This  continual 
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4.  Quest.  Ac.  2,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  vita. — Flor. 

3, c.5. — Strab. — Afifiian.  in  Mithr.  &c. —  Oro- 
sius  6.  8cc. 

LtJctJMO,  the  first  name  of  T arquinius  Pris- 
cus,  afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The 
word  is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief. 
[Lucumo  was  the  title  applied  to  the  heredi¬ 
tary  chiefs  who  ruled  over  each  of  the  twelve 
indecendent  tribes  of  the  Etrurian  nation.] 
Plut.  in  Rom. 

Lugdunensis  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gaul, 
which  received  its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the 
capital  city  of  the  pro  ince.  vid.  Gallia. 

LugdOnum,  [a  city  of  Gaul  situate  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone  and 
the  Arar  or  Saone.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
conquered  by  Caesar,  and  a  short  time  after 
his  death,  Manutius  Plancus  received  orders 
from  the  Roman  Senate  to  re-assemble  at 
Lugdunum  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  or  Vien¬ 
ne  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  city  by 
the  Allobroges.  In  a  little  while  it  became 
■very  powerful,  so  that  Strabo  says  it  was  not 
inferior  to  Narbo  or  JVarbonne  with  respect 
to  number  of  inhabitants.  The  ancient  city 
did  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  spot  as  the 
modern  one,  but  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone,  while  the  chief  parts  of  mo¬ 
dern  Lyons  is  on  the  east  side,  at  the  very 
confluence  of  the  two  streams.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
two  streams  and  of  course  precisely  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
modern  city,  stood  the  famous  altar  erected 
by  sixty  Gallic  nations  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Lugdunum  lay  upon  a  ML,  a  position  which 
the  termination  unum  is  said  to  imply.  Here 
was  established  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  the  province  by  the  Prsetors,  and  from  this 
city  as  a  centre  the  main  roads  diverged  to 
all  parts  of  Gaul.  In  the  third  century.  Lug 
dunum  declined  in  importance  on  account  of 
the  vicinity  and  rapid  growth  of  Arc-late  anti 
Narbo.  Lyons  is  now  one  of  the  first  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  in  France.]  Juv.  i,v.  44. — Strab. 

4.  - Batavorum  a  town  on  the  Rhine,  just  as 

it  falls  into  the  ocean.  It  is  now  called  Ley¬ 
den,  and  is  famous  for  its  university.  [It  took 
in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Leithis, 

whence  the  modern  one  is  derived.] - Con- 

venarum,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
now  St.  Bertrand,  in  Gascony. 

Luna,  ( the  moon)  was  daughter  of  Hype¬ 
rion  and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according 
to  some  mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  with  many  superstitious  f  irms  and  ce¬ 
remonies.  It  was  supposed  that  magicians 
and  enchanters,  particularly  those  of  T lies- 
saly,  had  an  uncontroulabie  power  over  the 
moon,  f  and  that  they  could  draw  her  down 
from  heaven  at  pleasure  by  the  mere  force  of 
their  incantations.  Her  eclipses,  according  to 
their  opinion,  proceeded  from  thence ;  and  on 
that  account,  it  was  usuai  to  beat  drums  and 
cymbols,  to  ease  her  labours,  and  to  render 
the  power  of  magic  less  effectual.  The  Ar¬ 
cadians  believed  that  they  were  older  than 
390 
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the  moon.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  263,  See. — ti- 
bull.  1,  el.  8,  v.  "1 — Hesiod.  Theog.—  Virg. 

Eel-  8,  v.  69. - A  maritime  town  of  Etruria, 

[situate  on  the  river  Macra  in  the  north¬ 
western  quarter  of  Etruria,]  famous  for 
the  white  marble  which  it  produced.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  fine  capacious  harbour,  and  abounded 
in  wine,  cheese,  8cc.  The  inhabitants  werena- 
turallv  given  to  augury,  and  the  observation  of 
uncommon  phenomena.  [The  little  bay  near 
Luna,  was  called  Portus  Lunensis,  and  is  now 
the  gulf  of  S/ietia-]  Mela,  2,  c.  4  — Lucan. 

1,  v.  586. — Plin.  1  ,  c.  6. — Liv.  34,  c,  8 _ 

Sil.  8,  v.  481. 

Lupa,  (a  she  wolf)  was  held  in  great  ve¬ 
neration  at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Re 
mus.  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were 
suckled  and  preserved  by  one  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  This  fabulous  story  arises  from  the 
surname  of  Lupa,  firostitute ,  which  was  given 
to  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  to 
whose  care  and  humanity  these  children 
owed  their  preservation.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v. 
415. — Plut.  in  Romul. 

Lupercal,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Aventine,  sacred  to  Pan,  where  festivals,  call¬ 
ed  Lupercalia,  were  yearly  celebrated,  and 
where  the  she- wolf  was  said  to  have  brought 
up  Romulus  and  Remus.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  341. 

Lupercalia,  a  yearly  festival  observed 
at  Rome  the  15th  of  February,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice 
two  goats  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a 
bloody  knife  the  foreheads  of  two  illustrious 
youths,  who  always  were  obliged  to  smile 
while  they  were  touched  The  blood  was 
wiped  away  with  soft  wool  dipped  in  milk. 
After  this  the  skins  of  the  victims  were  cut 
into  thongs,  with  which  whips  were  made  for 
the  youths.  With  these  whips  the  youths 
ran  about  the  streets  ail  naked  except  the 
middle,  and  whipped  freely  all  those  they 
met.  Women  in  particular  were  fond  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  lashes,  as  they  superstitiouslv  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  removed  barrenness,  and 
eased  the  pains  of  child-birth.  This  excur¬ 
sion  in  the  streets  of  Rome  was  performed 
by  naked  youths,  because  Pan  is  always  re¬ 
presented  naked,  and  a  goat  was  sacrificed, 
because  that  deity  was  supposed  to  have  the 
feet  of  a  goat.  A  dog  was  added,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  guardian  of  the  sheepfold. 
This  festival,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  was  first 
instituted  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
she- wolf  winch  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus. 
This  opinion  is  controverted  by  others,  and 
Livy,  with  Dionysius  of,  Halicarnassus,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  they  were  introduced  into  Italy 
by  Evander.  The  name  seems  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  Lycxus, 
from  >.uko(,  a  wolf;  not  only  because  these 
ceremonies  were  like  the  Lycrcan  festiv  als 
observed  in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god 
of  shepherds,  protected  the  sheep  from  the 
rapacity  ot  the  wolves.  The  priests  who 
officiated  at  the  Lupercalia  were  called  Lu- 
fierci.  Augustus  forbad  any  person  above  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  appear  naked,  or  to  run 
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about  the  streets  during  the  Lupcrcalia.  Ci¬ 
cero,  in  his  Philippics,  reproaches  Antony  for 
having  disgraced  the  dignity  of  the  consul- 
'  ship  by  running  naked,  and  armed  with  a 

■  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was  during  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals  that  Antony  of¬ 
fered  a  crown  to  J.  Cxsar,  which  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  refuse. 

-  [The  Lupercalia  were  finally  abolished.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Baronius,  this  was  done  by 
Pope  Gelasius,  in  the  year  469  of  the 
Christian  era.]  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  427.— Far- 
ro  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

LuPERei,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome, 
who  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Luper¬ 
calia,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose 
service  they  were  dedicated.  This  order  of 
priests  was  the  most  ancient  and  respectable 
.of  all  the  sacerdotal  offices.  It  was  divided 
into  two  separate  colleges,  called  Fabiani  and 
,  Quinliliani,  from  Fabius  and  Quintilius,  two 
j  °f  their  high  priests.  The  former  were  insti¬ 
tuted  in  honour  of  Romulus,  and  the  latter  of 
Remus.  To  these  two  sacerdotal  bodies  J. 
Csesar  added  athird,  called,  from  himsel',  the 
Julii,  and  this  action  contributed  not  a  little  to 
render  his  cause  unpoDular,  and  to  betray  his 
ambitious  and  aspiring  views.  ( vid .  Luper 

calia.)  Flat,  in  Rom. — Dio.  Cas.  45. _ Fire 

JEn  8,  v  663. 

■  Lupercus,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
.the  emperor  Gallienus.  He  wrote  some  gram¬ 
matical  pieces,  which  some  have  preferred  to 
Herodian’s  compositions. 

__  Lupias  or  Lupia,  now  Lippe,  a  town  of 
.Germany,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  falling  into  the  Rhine.  Tacit.  Ann. 
1.  &c. 

Lupus,  a  comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen 
to  Sparta,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  26 - P.  Rut,  a 

Roman,  who,  contrary  to  the  omens,  march¬ 
ed  against  the  Marsi,  and  was  killed  with  his 
army.  He  had  been  taxed  with  impiety,  and 
was  severely  censured  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Horat.  2,  Sat.  1,  v.  68. 

Lusitania,  [a  partof  ancient  Hispania,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  The  name  must  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  two  senses.  All  the  old  writers,  whom 
Sti  abo  also  follows,  understood  by  the  term 
met  ely  the  territories  of  the  Lusitani,  and 
.these  were  comprehended  between  the  Du- 
tius  and  the  Tagus,  and  extended  in  breadth 
from  the  ocean  to  the  most  eastern  limits  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  Lu¬ 
sitani  in  time  intermingled  with  the  Spanish 
tribes  in  their  vicinity,  as  for  example  the 
Vettones,  Calliaci,  6cc.  on  which  account  the 
name  of  Lusitania  was  extended  to  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  these  tribes,  and  finally  udder 
this  name  became  also  included  some1  tracts 
mf  country  south  of  the  Tagus.  This  is  the 
first  sense  in  which  the  term  Lusitania  must 
be  taken,  comprising  namely  the  -territories 
of  the  Lusitani,  the  Calliaci,  the  Vettones, 
and  some  lands  south  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
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made  a  new  arrangement  of  the  seyera 
tribes.  The  territories  of  the>Calliaci,  lying 
north  of  the  Durius,  they  included  in  Tarraco- 
nensis  Hispania,  hut  as  an  equivalent,  they 
added  to  Lusitania  all  the  country  south  of 
the  Tagus  and  west  of  the  lower  part  oi  the 
Anas,  as  far  as  the  sea.  According  to  this 
arrangement,  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  to  the  Sacrum  Promon- 
torium,  or  Cape  St.  Fincent,  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  Durius,  and  on 
the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  latter  river, 
a  little  west  of  the  modern  city  of  Toro,  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  to  the  Anas,  touching 
it  about  eight  miles  west  of  Merida ,  the  an¬ 
cient  Emerita  Augusta.  The  modern  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  therefore,  is  in  its  length 
larger  than  ancient  Lusitania,  since  it  com¬ 
prehends  two  provinces  beyond  the  Durius 
Fntre  Douro  y  Minho,  and  Tras  los  Montes , 
and  has  the  Minius  or  Minho  for  its  northern 
boundary,  but  from  west  to  east  it  is  much 
smaller  than  Lusitania.  The  latter  embra¬ 
ced  also  Salamanca,  the  greater  part  of  Estre - 
madura,  and  the  western  extremity  of  To¬ 
ledo.  The  'most  southern  part  of  Lusitania 
was  called  Cuneusor  the  wedge, from  its  shape, 
and  is  now  Algarve ,  from  the  Arabic  Al-garb , 
orthe  west.  Its  extreme  promontory  was  call¬ 
ed  Sacrum,  vid. Sacrum Promontorium.  Man- 
nert.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  1,  p.  328.]— Strab.  3— 
Mela ,  2,  c.  6,  1.  3,c.  1— Liu.  21,  c.  43, 1.  7 
c.  20. 

Lusones,  a  people  of  Spain  near  the  Ibe- 
rus. 

Lutatius  CatClus,  a  Roman  who  shut 
the  temple  of  Janus  after  peace  had  been  matfe 
with  Carthage,  vid  Luctatius. 

Lotetia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  [on  an 
island  in  t  he  Sequana  or  Seine,]  which  received 
its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  quantity 
of  clay,  lutum,  which  is  in  its  neighbourhood, 
J.  Cxsar  fortified  and  embellished  it ;  from 
which  circumstance  some  authors  call  it  Julii 
Civitas.  [At  Lutetia  Julian  the  apostate  was 
saluted  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  Ilehad  here 
his  usual  winter-quarters.  The  city  began 
to  increase  in  importance  under  the  first 
French  kings,  and  was  extended  to  the  two 
banks  of  the  river,  the  island  being  connected 
with  them  by  bridges.]  It  is  now  Paris ,  and 
is  the  capital  of  France.  C 'css.  de  Bell.  G.  6 
and  7. — Strab.  4. — Ammian.  20. 

Lyalus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a i/eiv,  solvere,  because  wine,  over 
which  Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the 
mind,  and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  me¬ 
lancholy.  Horat..  ep.  9. — Encan.  1,  v.  675. 

LycAdas,  an  Etrurian,  who  had  been  ba¬ 
nished  from  his  country  for  murder.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  offered  violence  to  Bacchus, 
and  who  were  changed  into  dolphins.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  624. 

Lyc.abEtus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.  S/at. 

Lyoea,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  cf 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.  They  are  the 
391 
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seme  as  the  * .upercalia  of  the  Romans.-—. 
A  festival  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycae- 
uSj  who  delivered  the  Argives  from  wolves, 
See,  . 

.Lyceum,  a  celebrated  place  near  the 
banks  of  the  IlisSus,  in  Attica.  [It  was  named 
after  Apollo  Avxoxtsvoc  or  Avjuoc,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated  as  the  god  of  health  ]  It  was 
in  this  pleasant  and  salubrious  spot  that  Aris¬ 
totle  .taught  philosophy,  and  as  he.  generally 
instructed  his  pupils  in  walking,  they  were 
called  Peripatetics,  a  amb’ilo.  The 

philosopher  continued  his  instructions  for  12 
years,,  till  terrified  by  the  false  accusations 
of  Eurymedon,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Chal¬ 
ets. 

/  Lycjeus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour 
of  the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called 
Lyc&a ,  were  celebrated  there-  Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  16,  JEn.  8,  v.  343. — -Strab.  8.—Horat  1,  od. 
IT,  v.  2 .—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  6'  8. 

Lycambes,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
poet  Archilocus,  and  afterwards  refused  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  when  she  had  been 
courted  by  a  man  whose  opulence  had  more 
influence  than  the  fortune  of  the  poet.  This 
irritated  Archilocus;  he  wrote  a  bitter  invec¬ 
tive  against  Lycambes.  and,  his  daughter,  and 
rendered  them  both  .so  desperate  by  the  sa¬ 
tire  of  his  composition,  that  they  hanged 
themselves.  Horat.e p.  6,  v.  13. —  Ovid,  in 
lb.  52. — Anstot.  Rhet.  3. 

Lycaon,  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus  and  Melibcea.  He  built  a  town 
called  Lycosura  on  the  top  of  mount  Lycasus, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called  Calisto, 
and  fifty  sons.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  Nyctimus,  the  eldest  of  his  sons. 
He  lived  about  1820  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Afwllad.  3.—Hygin.  fab.  1?6.— ■ 
Catul.zp.  76.— Pans.  8,  c.  2,  &c. — —Ano¬ 
ther  king  of  Arcadia,  celebrated  for  his  cru¬ 
elties.  He  was  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Ju¬ 
piter,  because  he  offered  human  victims  on 
the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  attribute 
this  metamorphosis  to  another  cause.  The 
sins  of  mankind,  as  they  relate  were  become 
so  enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  to 
punish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  came 
to  Arcadia,  where  he  was  announced  as  a 
god,  and  the  people  began  to  pay  proper 
adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon,  however, 
who  used  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  his  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty,  laughed  at  the  pious  prayers  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  try  the  div  inity  of  the  god, 
he  served  up  human  flesh  on  bistable  This 
impiety  so  irritated  Jupiter,  that  he  imme 
diately  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon,  and 
changed  him  into  a  wolf.  Ovid.  Met  1,  v. 

198,  tic c. - These  two  monarchs  are  often 

confounded  together,  though  it  appears  that 
they  were  two  different  characters,  and  that 
no  less  than  am  age  elapsed  between  their 
reigns 
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LycaonIa,  [a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  forrr!-. 
ingthe  south-eastern  quarter  ofPhrygia.  The 
origin  of  its  name  and  of  its  inhabitants  the 
Lycaones  is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  Greeks 
asserted  that  Lycaon  of  Arcadia,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  commands  of  an  oracle,  founded  a 
city  here,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  nation 
and  country ;  this,  however,  is  mere  fable. 
According  to  others,  it  derived  its  name  from 
a uhos,  a  wolf,  the  country  abounding  with 
these  animals.  Our  first  acquaintance  with 
this  region  is  in  the  relation  of  the  expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus.  Its  limits  varied  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  At  first  it  extended  eastward 
from  Iconium  2  >  geographical  miles,  and 
was  separated  from  Cilicia  on  the  south  by 
the  range  of  mount  Taurus,  comprehending  a 
large  portion  of  what  in  later  times  was  term¬ 
ed  Cataonia.  In  an  after  age  Lycaonia  was 
taken  from  Antiochus  and  given  to  Eumenes ; 
but  its  limits,  when  this  took  place,  must  have 
been  more  contracted  than  they  were  previ¬ 
ously.  Strabo  makes  Isauria  a  part  of  it.]  It 
was  made  aRoman  province  under  Augustus. 
Iconium  was  the  capital.  Strab.  10. — Mela , 
1,  c.  2 — Liy.  21,  c.  54,  1.  38,  c.  39. - Arca¬ 

dia  bore  also  that  name  from  Lycaon,  one  of 
its  kings.  Dionys.  Hal.— — An  island  in  the 
Ty’oer. 

Lycaste,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  the 

Trojan  war.  Homer.  II ■  2 - A  famous 

courtezan  of  Drepanum.  called  Venus  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  great  beauty.  She  had  a  so:, 
called  Eryx  by  Butes,  son  of  Amycus. 

Lycastus,  a  son  of  Minos  I.  He  was  fa¬ 
ther  of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Co- 
rybas.  Diod.  4. 

Lychnidus,  [a  city  of  ILSyricum  situate  in 
the  interior  on  a  lake  from  which  the  Drino 
rises.  The  Bulgarians,  who  formed  herea  great 
state  more  than  an  age  after  the  reign  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  took  Lychnidus  for  their  capital, 
changing  its  name  to  Achrida,  which  still 
subsists.]  Liv.  27,  c.  32,  1.  44,  c.  15. 

Lycia,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
south,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Parnphy- 
lia,  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Cari- 
ans,  and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia 
The  country  was  first  named  Milyas,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  the  So¬ 
lymi.  Sarpedon,  however,  being  driven  from 
Crete  by  his  brother  Minos,  came  hither  with 
a  colony,  and  drove  the  Solymi  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  new-comers  took  the  name  of 
Termilas.  Afterwards  Lycus,  driven  from 
Athens  by  his  brother  iEgeus,  retired  to  the 
Termilse,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Sarpedon,  and  gave,  it  is  said,  the  name  Lycia 
to  the  country,  and  Lycii  to  the  people,  from 
his  own  name.  Lycia  was  known  under  this 
name  to  Homer,  who  speaks  also  of  the  Soly¬ 
mi.  The  Solymi,  however,  disappeared  from 
history  after  Homer’s  time,  and  the  name 
Milyas  remained  for  ever  afterwards  applied 
to  the  region  commencing  in  the  north  of  Ly¬ 
cia,  and  extending  into  Phrygia  and  Pisidia, 
Into  this  region  the  Solwni  had  been  driven. 
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and  here  they  remained  under  the  name  of 
Milya.  From  this  time,  in  fact,  they  were 
reckoned  as  occupying  a  part  of  Pisidia,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  Lycia.  On 
D’Anville’s  map,  however,  they  retain  their 
name  of  Solymi.]  The  inhabitants  have  been 
greatly  commended  by  all  the  ancients,  not 
only  for  their  sobriety  and  justice,  but  their 
threat  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  bow. 
They  were  conquered  by  Croesus,  king  of  Ly¬ 
dia,  and  afterwards  by  Cyrus.  Though  they 
were  subject  to  the  power  of  Persia,  vet  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  kings,  and  only 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
They  became  part  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
when  Alexander  came  into  the  east,  and  after¬ 
wards  were  ceded  to  the  house  of  the  Seleucidx. 
The  country  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Apollo  had 
there  his  celebrated  oracle  at  Patara,  and  the 
epithet  hybema  is  applied  to  the  country,  be¬ 
cause  the  god  was  said  to  pass  the  winter  in 
his  temple.  Virg.  JEn.  4.  v.  143  and  446,  1. 
7,  v.  816. — Scat.  Theb.  6,  v.  686. — Herodot.  1, 
c.  1 7  :—Strab.  13.— Liv.  37,  c.  16,  1.  38,  c. 
39. 

Lyciscus,  a  Messenian  of  the  family  of  the 
/Epytidx.  When  his  daughters  were  doom¬ 
ed  by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and 
Aristodemus,  upon  this,  cheerfullv  gave  his 
own  children,  and  soon  after  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Paus  4,  c.  9. 

.  Lycius,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from 
his  temple  in  Lycia,  where  he  gave  oracles, 
particularly  at  Patara,  where  the  appellation 
of  Lyciz  sortes  was  given  to  his  answers,  and 
even  to  the  will  of  the  Fates.  Fire-.  JEn.  4. 
v.  346. 

Lyc5m£des,  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in 
the  iEgean  sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope. 
He  was  secretly  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
young  Achilles,  whorn  his  mother  Thetis  had 
disguised  in  woman’s  clothes,  to  remove  him 
from  the  Frojan  war,  wheresbeknew  he  must 
unavoidably  perish  Lycomedes  has  rendered 
himself  famous  for  his  treachery  to  Theseus, 
who  had  implored  his  protection  when  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Athens  by  the  usurper 
Mnestheus.  Lycomedes,  as  it  is  reported, 
either  envious  of  the  lame  of  his  illustrious 
guest,  or  bribed  by  the  emissaries  of  Mnes¬ 
theus,  led  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place,  on 
pretence  of  shewing  him  the  extent  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  perfidiously  threw  him  down  a 
precipice,  where  he  was  killed.  Plut-  in  Thes. 
—Paus.  1.  c.  17, 1.  7,  c.  4. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  13. 

Lycon,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  As- 
tyonax,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was  great¬ 
ly  esteemed  by  Eumenes,  Antiochus,  8cc.  He 
died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Diog  in  vie 
——A  player,  greatly  esteemed  by  Alexan¬ 
der. 

LycCphron,  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of 
Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  his  father,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him, 
that  he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who 
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had  been  so  wantonly  cruel.  This  resolution 
was  strengthened  by  the  advice  of  Procles,  his 
maternal  uncle,  and  Periander  at  last  banish¬ 
ed  to  Corey  ra  a  son  whose  disobedience  and 
obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious.  Cypse- 
lus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  incapa¬ 
ble  of  reigning,  Lycophron'  was  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the  croton 
of  Corinth.  Rut,  when  the  infirmities  of  Re- 
riander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a  successor, 
Lvcophron  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while 
his  father  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to 
leave  Corcvra,  only  on  promise  that  Perian¬ 
der  would  come  and  dwell  there  while 'he 
remained  master  of  Corinth  'Phis  exchange, 
however,  was  prevented.  The  Corcyreans, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Pe¬ 
riander,  murdered  Lycophron  before  he  left 
the  island.  Herodot.  3. — Aristot. — — -  A  brea¬ 
ther  of  Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant 
of  Pherx.  He  assisted  his  sister  in  murdering 
her  husband,  and  he  afterwards  seized  the 
sovereignty.  He  was  dispossessed  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia.  Plut. — Diod.  16 — —>A  gene¬ 
ral  of  Corinth,  killed  by  Nicias.  Plut.  in  JVic. 
— —A  famous  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
born  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea.  He  was  one  of 
the  poets  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  who,  from  their  number,  obtain¬ 
ed  the  name  of  Pleiades,  Lycophron  died  by 
the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  trage¬ 
dies,  the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  onlv  remaining  composition 
of  this  poet  is  called  Cassandra  or  Alexandra, 
It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  Tenebrosus  to  its  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical  effusidns, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan¬ 
dra  during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophron  are,  that  of  Basil-  1546,  fol.  en¬ 
riched  with  the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzet- 
zes  ;  that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud.  Commelin, 
1596  ;  and  that  of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1702= 
[Since  the  edition  of  Archbishop  Potter,  twe 
others  have  appeared,  that  of  Reichard,  Lips- 
1788,  5 vo.  and  that  of  Sebastian,  Rom.  1801 
4to.]  Ovid,  in  lb.  i83, — Stal.  5.  Sylv.  3. 

LycopQlis,  [or  the  city  of  wolves,  a 
city  ot  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile,  north-west  of  Antxopolis.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  worship  being  paid  here  to  wolves,’  which, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  drove  back  the 
Ethiopians  when  they  invaded  Egypt,  abd 
pursued  them  to  Elephantina.  It  is  supposed 
to  answer  to  the  modern  Suit  or  Osiot.']  Diod 
1. — Strab.  17. 

Lycor£a,  [the  extreme  summits  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  so  called,  according  to  Pausanias,  be¬ 
cause  the  neighbouring  people  fled  to  them 
during  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  being  led 
thither  by  the  howling  of  wolves  (w»m).  The 
modern  name  is  Liakura ■  They  are  so  high 
as  to  be  seen  from  Corinth' 89  miles  distant 
Wheeler  thought  them  to  be  as  high  as  MdUnt 
Cents.  They  were  anciently  reckoned  sixty  sta¬ 
dia  from  Delphi,]  Paus.  Phoc.  6. 
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LyCoreu?,  the  supposed  founder  of  Lyco- 
rga,  on  mount  Parnassus,  was  son  of  Apollo 
and  Corycia-  Hygin.  fab.  161. 

LycOris,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
lumnius,  also  called  Cytheris  and  Volurnnia, 
from  her  master.  She  is  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallus  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Vir¬ 
gil  comforts  him  in  his  tenth  dclogue  for  the 
loss  of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed 
M-  Antony’s  camp,  and  was  become  the  As- 
pasia  of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
however,  prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris, 
and  the  unfortunate  courtezan  lost  the  favours, 
pf  Antony  and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same 
time.  Lycoris  was  originally  a  comedian. 
Virg.  Ed.  10. —  Ovid.  A.  A.  5,  v.  537. 

Lycormas,  a  river  of  iEtolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Evenus  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw 
himself  into  it.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  245. 

Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  he  revenged  the 
death  of  Philopce  men,  8cc.  Pint. 

Lycos  ora,  [a  city  of  Arcadia,  in  the  south¬ 
western  part,  near  Mons  Lycacus,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Neda.] 

Lyctus,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of 
Idomeneus,  whence  he  is  often  called  Lyctius. 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  401. 

Lycurgides,  annual  days  of  solemnity  ap¬ 
pointed  in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 
The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurges.  Ovid, 
in  lb.  v.  503. 

Lycurgus,  a  king  of  Nemaea,  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  He  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  Aes¬ 
culapius.  Sat.  Theb.  5,  v.  638. - A  giant 

killed  by  Osiris  in  Thrace.  Diod.  1 - A 

king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  has  been 
represented  as  cruel  and  impious,  on  account 
of  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  Bacchus- 
He,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  mytholo- 
gists,  drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  abolished  his  worship,  for  which  impiety 
he  was  severely  punished  by  the  gods.  He 
put  his  own  son  Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs,  mistaking  them  for 
vine  boughs.  He  was  putto  death  in  thegreat- 
est  torments  by  his  subjects,  who  had  been  in¬ 
formed  by  the  oracle  that  they  should  not  taste 
wine  till  Lycurgus  was  no  more.  This  fable 
is  explained  by  observing,  that  the  aversion  of 
Lycurgus  for  wine,  over  which  Bacchus  pre¬ 
sided,  arose  from  the  filthiness  and  disgrace  of 
intoxication,  and  therefore  the  monarch  wisely 
ordered  all  the  vines  of  his  dominions  to  be 
cut  down,  that  himself  and  his  subjects  might 
be  preserved  from  the  extravagance  and  de¬ 
bauchery  which  are  produced  by  two  free  an 
use  of  wine.  Hygin.  fab.  132. — Homer.  11.  6, 
v.  130. — djiollod.  3,  c.  5.  —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 

22 _ Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  14. — PIorat.2,  od.  19. 

=•— — An  orator  of  Athens,  surnamed  Ibis,  in 
the  age  of  Demosthenes,  famous  for  his  jus¬ 
tice  and  impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to 
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Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant. 
He  died  about  330  years  before  Christ.  Diod . 

16. - A  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  king  Eunomus,  and  brother  to  Polydectes. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  Spartan 
throne  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of 
Polydectes  was  pregnant,  he  kept  the  king¬ 
dom  not  for  himself,  but  till  Charilaus,  his 
nephew,  was  arrived  to  years  of  maturity. 
He  had  previously  refused  to  marry  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him 
on  his  throne  by  destroying  her  own  son  Cha¬ 
rilaus,  and  leaving  him  in  the  peaceful  pos¬ 
session  of  the  crown.  The  integrity  with 
which  he  acted,  when  guardian  of  his  nephew 
Charilaus,  united  with  the  disappointment  and 
the  resentment  of  the  queen,  raised  him  ma¬ 
ny  enemies,  and  he  at  last  yielded  to  their  sa¬ 
tire  and  malevolence,  and  retired  to  Crete- 
He  travelled  like  a  philosopher,  and  visited 
Asia  and  Egypt  without  suffering  himself  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  and  luxury 
which  prevailed  there.  The  confusion  which 
followed  his  departure  from  Sparta,  now  had 
made  his  presence  totally  necessary,  and  he 
returned  home  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  country  men  The  disorder  which  reign¬ 
ed  at  Sparta  induced  him  to  reform  the  go¬ 
vernment;  and  the  more  effectually  to  ex- 
cute  his  undertaking,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
oracle  of  'ielphi.  He  was  received  by  the 
priestess  of  the  god  with  every  mark  of  ho¬ 
nour,  his  intentions  were  warmly  approved  by 
the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of 
gods,  and  himself  rather  god  than  man.  Af¬ 
ter  such  a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  Greece,  Lycurgus  found  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all 
were  equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  hea¬ 
ven.  This  happened  S84  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Lycurgus  first  established  a 
senate,  which  was  composed  of  28  senators, 
whose  authority  preserved  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  and  maintained  a  due  and  just  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  kings  and  the  people,  by 
watching  over  the  intrusions  of  the  former, 
and  checking  the  seditious  convulsions  of  the 
latter.  All  distinction  was  destroyed,  and  by 
making  an  equal  and  impartial  division  of  the 
land  among  the  members  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  Lycurgus  banished  luxury,  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of  money, 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  totally  forbidden, 
and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin,  brought  no  temptation  to  the  dishonest, 
and  left  every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his 
effects  without  any  fcarsof  robbery  or  violence 
All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one 
had  greater  claims  to  indulgence  or  luxury 
than  another.  The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were 
permitted  to  travel.  The  youths  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  public  master  as  soon  as  they 
had  attained  their  seventh  year, and  their  edu¬ 
cation  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws 
They  were  taught  early  to  think,  to  answer 
in  a  short  and  laconic  manner,  and  to  excel  ir. 
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sharp  repartee.  They  were  instructed  and 
encouraged  to  carry  things  by  surprise,  but  if 
ever  the  theft  was  discovered  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  severe  punishment.  Lycurgus 
was  happy  and  successful  in  establishing  and 
enforcing  these  laws,  and  by  his  prudence 
and  admiration  the  face  of  affairs  in  Lacedae¬ 
mon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
aset  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intrepidity, 
their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity.  After 
this,  Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Delphi, 
or,  according  to  others,  to  Crete,  and  before 
his  departure  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  La- 
cedxmon  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they 
nor  their  posterity,  would  alter,  violate,  or 
abolish  the  laws  which  he  had  established  be¬ 
fore  his  return.  He  soon  after  put  himself 
to  death,  and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  fearful  lest  if  they  were 
carried  to  Sparta  the  citizens  should  call 
themselves  freed  from  the  oath  which  they 
had  taken,  and  impowered  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion  .  The  wisdom  and  the  good  effect  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been  firmly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  at  Sparta,  where  tor  700  years  they  re¬ 
mained  in  full  force ;  but  the  legislator  has 
been  censured  as  cruel  and  impolitic  He  has 
shewn  himself  inhuman  in  ordering  mothers 
to  destroy  such  of  their  children,  whose  feeble¬ 
ness  or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  to 
promise  incapability  of  action  in  maturer  years, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His 
regulations  about  marriage  must  necessarily 
be  censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can 
be  expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a 
person  whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before, 
and  whom  he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a 
dark  room,  where  all  the  marriageable  women 
in  the  state  assembled  on  stated  occasions. 
The  peculiar  dress  which  was  appointed  for 
the  females,  might  be  termed  improper;  and 
the  law  must  for  ever  be  called  injudicious, 
which  ordered  them  to  appear  naked  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  of  festivity,  and  wrestle  in  a  public 
assembly,  promiscuously  with  boys  of  equal 
age  with  themselves.  These  things  indeed 
contributed  as  much  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  the  other  regulations 
seemed  to  be  calculated  to  banish  dissipation, 
riot,  and  debauchery.  Lycurgus  has  been 
compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator 
of  Athens,  and  it  has  been  judiciously  observ 
ed,  that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  esta¬ 
blished,  and  that  the  latter  had  given  the 
Athenians  laws  which  coincided  with  their 
customs  and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycur¬ 
gus  demanded  resolution,  and  he  showed  him¬ 
self  inexorable  and  severe.  In  Solon,  artifice 
was  requisite,  and  he  showed  himself  mild 
and  even  voluptuous.  The  moderation  of  Ly 
curgus  is  greatly  commended,  particularly 
when  We  recollect  that  he  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  confidence  Alexander, 
a  yo«th  who  had  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a 
seditious  tumult.  Lycurgus  had  a  son  called 
Antiorus,  who  left  no  issue.  The  Lacedx- 
monians  showed  their  respect  for  their  great 
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legislator  by  yearly  celebrating  a  festival  in 
his  honour,  called  Lycurgidae  or  Lycurgides. 
The  introduction  of  money  into  Sparta  in  the 
reign  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  was  one 
of  th  principal  causes  which  corrupted  the 
innocence  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  render¬ 
ed  them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of  faction. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated  by 
Philopcemen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-established 
by  the  Romans.  PLut.  in  -vita. — Justin.  3,  c. 
2,  &c. — Strab.  8,  10,  15,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal. 
2. — Paus.  3,  c.  2. 

Lycus,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  government  only  during 
the  minority  of  Labdacus  the  son  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nycteus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to 
make,  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had  carried 
away  by  force  Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nyc¬ 
teus.  He  was  successful  in  this  expedition, 
Epopeus  was  killed,  and  Lycus  recovered  An¬ 
tiope  and  married  her,  though  she  was  his 
niece.  This  new  connection  highly  displeas¬ 
ed  his  first  wife  Dirce,  and  Antiope  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  unfeeling  queen,  and  tortured 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Antiope  at  last 
escaped,  and  entreated  her  sons,  Zethus  and 
Amphiou,  to  avenge  her  wrongs.  The  child¬ 
ren,  incensed  on  account  of  the  cruelties 
which  their  mother  had  suffered,  besieged 
Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the 
tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her  till  she 

died.  Paus.  9,  c,  5. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  5. - A 

king  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  stran¬ 
gers  came  upon  his  coast.  When  Diomedes, 
at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  been 
shipwrecked  there,  the  tyrant  seized  him  and 
confined  him.  He,  however,  escaped  by 
means  of  Calirrhoe,  the  tyrant’s  daughter, 
who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  hung 

herself  when  she  saw  herself  deserted. - A 

son  of  Neptune  by  Celamo,  made  king  of  a 
part  of  Mysia  by  Hercules.  He  offered  vio¬ 
lence  to  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  for 
which  he  was  killed  by  the  incensed  hero. 
Lycus  gave  a  kind  reception  to  the  Argonauts. 
Afiollod.  3,  c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  18, 31, 32, 137- 

Lydia,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of 
Mysia.  Its  limits  appear  to  have  been  fluc¬ 
tuating  and  uncertain  up  to  the  period  of  its 
becoming  a  Roman  province.  It  was  then 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Grecian  colonies 
of  Ionia,  which  in  reality  indeed  made  a  part 
of  Lydia,  on  the  north  by  the  Hermus,  for 
the  latter  part  of  its  course,  on  the  south 
bv  the  Msander,  and  on  the  east  by  Phry¬ 
gia.  Under  the  Persian  dominion  it  was 
more  extensive  in  territory,  since  it  then  act¬ 
ually  comprehended  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast.  According  to  some  of  the  Greek 
writers,  the  country  was  divided  between 
two  nations,  the  Lydians  and  Mxones,  the 
former  dwelling  in  the  plains  adjacent  to  the 
Cayster  and  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
while  the  Mxones  occupied  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  country  around  mount  T molus, 
and  near  the  Hermus  and  the  Hyllus.  Ho 
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tiier,  however,  does  not  support  any  distinc¬ 
tion  like  this,  but  calls  the  nation  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  name  of  Msones.  The  reason  of  this, 
and  in  fact  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
whole  affair,  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  who 
states  that  the  people  of  the  country  were 
first  called  Mseones,  but  afterwards  Lydii, 
from  Lydus,  one  of  their  kings.]  It  was  go¬ 
verned  by  monarchs,  who,  after  the  fabulous 
ages,  reigned  for  249  years  in  the  following 
order:  Ardysus  began  to  reign,  797  B.  C. : 
Alyattes,  761 :  Meles,  747 :  Candaules,  735  : 
Gyges,  718:  Ardysus2d,  680:  Sadyattes,  631 : 
Alyattes  2d,  619,  and  Croesus,  562,  who  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548,  when  the 
kingdom  became  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  There  were  three  different  races 
that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadae,  Heracli- 
dae,  and  Mermnadae.  The  history  of  the 
first  is  obscure  and  fabulous.  The  Hera- 
clidae  began  to  reign  about  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  crown  remained  in  their  family  for 
about  505  years,  and  was  always  transmit¬ 
ted  from  father  to  son.  Candaules  was  the  last 
of  the  Heraclidae ;  and  Gyges  the  first,  and 
Croesus  the  last,  of  the  Mermnadae.  [The 
dominions  of  Croesus  extended  to  the  Halys.] 
The  Lvdians  were  great  warriors  in  the 
reign  of  the  Mermnadae.  They  invented  the 
art  of  coining  gold  and  silver,  and  were  the 
first  who  exhibited  public  sports,  8cc.  [The 
Lydians  were  very  probably  of  Thracian 
origin.]  Herodot.  1,  c..  6,  1.  3,  c.  90,  1.  7,  c. 

74 _ Strab.  2,  5  and  13. — Mela ,  1.  c.  2. — 

Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Dionys ■  Hal.  1. — Diod.  4. — 
Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

Lydius,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Tyber 
because  it  passed'  near  Etruria,  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  were  originally  a  Lydian  colony.  Firg 
JEn.  2,  v.  78 .,  1.  8,  v.  479. 

Lydus,  a  son  of  Atys  and  Callithea,  king 
of  Maeonia,  which  from  him  received  the 
name  of  Lydia.  His  brother  Tyrrhenus  led 
a  colony  to  Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Tyrr- 
henia  to  the  settlement  he  made  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Herodot.  7,  c.  74. 
- - An  eunch,  &c. 

Lygdamis  or  Lygdamus,  a  general  of 
the  Cimmerians  who  passed  into  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  and  took  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  Ardves, 
king  of  Lydia.  Callim. - An  athlete  of  Sy¬ 

racuse,  the  father  of  Artemisia  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  queen  of  Halicarnassus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  99. 

Lygodesma,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  because  her  statue  was  brought  by  Ores¬ 
tes  from  Taurus,  shielded  round  with  osiers. 
Paus.  3,  c.  16. 

Lynceus,  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among 
the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharp-sighted 
that,  as  it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through 
the  earth,  and  distinguish  objects  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  above  nine  miles.  He  stole  some  ox¬ 
en  with  ids  brother  Idas,  and  they  were  both 
killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  were 
going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus  [Palaephatus  has 
exolained  the  fable  of  Lynceus  seeing  objects 
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beneath  the  earth,  by  supposing  him  to  have 
been  the  first  who  carried  on  the  operation  of 
mining,  and  that,  descending  with  a  lamp,  he 
thus  saw  objects  under  the  ground.  Pliny 
assigns  the  following  reason  for  Lynceus  be¬ 
ing  fabled  to  be  so  keen-sighted.  “  Novissi- 
mam  vero  primamque  (Lunam)  eadem  die  vel 
node ,  nullo  alio  in  signo  quam  Ariete ,  conspi- 
ct ;  id  quoque  fiaucis  mortalium  contingit. 
Et  inde  Jama  cernendi  Lynceo.”  Plin.  JV.  H. 
2,  1 5.]—Apollod.  I  and  3.- — Hygin.  fab.— 
Paus.  4,  c.  2. —  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  303.—  Apol¬ 
lon.  Arg.  1. - Ason  of/Egyptus,  who  married 

Hypermr.estra,  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  His 
life  was  spared  by  the' love  and  humanity  of 
his  wife.  [yid.  Danaides.]  He  made  war 
against  his  father-in-law,  dethroned  him  and 
seized  his  crown.  Some  say  that  Lynceus 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  after  his  death,  and  reigned  forty- 
one  years.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. — Paus.  2,  c.  16, 
1 9,  25. —  Ovid.  Hcroid.  4. 

Lyncus,  Lyc^cus,  or  Lynx,  a  cruel  king 
of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Sicily. 
He  received,  with  feigned  hospitality,  Trip- 
tolemus,  whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the 
world  to  teach  mankind  agriculture  ;  and  as 
he  was  jealous  of  his  commission  he  resolved 
to  murder  this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep. 
As  he  was  going  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to 
Triptolemus,  he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a 
lynx,  an  animal  which  is  the  emblem  of  per¬ 
fidy  and  ingratitude.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  6 10. 

Lyrnessus,  a  city  of  Cilicia  the  native 
country  of  Briseis,  called  from  thence  Lyr- 
nesseis.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Achilles  and  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  booty  divided  among  the 
conquerors.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  197. —  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  108. — Heroid.  3,  v.  5,  I'rist-  4,. 
el.  1,  v.  15. 

Ly’Sander,  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens, 
and  gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  young¬ 
er.  He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
consisting  of  !  20  ships,  at  riSgospotamos,  and 
destroyed  it  all,  except  three  ships,  with 
which  the  enemy’s  general  fled  to  Evagoras 
king  of  Cyprus.  In  this  celebrated  battle, 
which  happened  405  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  the  Athenians  lost  3000  men,  and 
with  them  their  empire  and  influence  among 
the  neighbouring  states.  Lysander  we  llknew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory,  and 
the  following  year  Athens,  worn  out  by  a 
long  war  of  i7  years,  and  discouraged  by  its 
misfortunes,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  consented  to  destroy  the 
Priasus,  to  deliver  up  all  its  ships,  except  12, 
to  recall  all  those  who  had  been  banished, 
and  in  short  to  be  submissive  in  every  degree 
to  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.  Besides  these 
humiliating  conditions,  the  government  of 
Athens  was  totally  changed,  and  30  tyrants 
were  set  over  it  by  Lysander.  This  glorious 
success,  and  the  honour  of  having  put  an  end 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  increased  the  pride 
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of  Lysander.  He  had  already  begun  to  pave 
i  his  way  to  universal  power,  by  establishing 
aristocracy  in  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and 
now  he  attempted  to  make  the  crown  of  Spar¬ 
ta  elective.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition  he 
used  prudence  and  artifice;  and  as  he  could 
j  i  not  easily  abolish  a  form  of  government  which 
j  ages  anti  popularity  had  confirmed,  he  had  re- 
|  course  to  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  His  at  - 
]  tempt,  however,  to  corrupt  the  oracles  of 
Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon,  proved 
ineffectual,  and  he  was  even  accused  of  using- 
bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Thebans,  saved  him  from  the  accusations  of 
his  adversaries,  and  he  was  sent,  together  with 
Pausanias,  against  the  enemy.  The  plan  of 
his  military  operations  was  discovered,  anti 
the  Haliartians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  me¬ 
ditated,  attacked  him  unexpectedly,  and  he 
was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  his  troops,  394  years  before 
Christ.  His  body  was  recovered  by  his  col¬ 
league  Pausanias,  and  honoured  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral.  Lysander  has  been  com¬ 
mended  for  his  bravery,  but  his  ambition  de¬ 
serves  the  severest  censurt,  and  his  cruelty 
and  duplicity  have  greatly  stained  his  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  arrogant  and  vain  in  his  public 
as  well  as  private  conduct,  and  he  received 
and  heard  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  hymns 
which  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  sung  to  his 
honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  his 
ambition,  and  intrigues,  he  died  extremely  poor, 
and  his  daughters  were  rejected  by  two  opu¬ 
lent  citizens  of  Sparta  to  whom  they  had  been 
betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  father.  This 
behaviour  of  the  lovers  was -severely  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  protected 
from  injury  the  children  of  a  man-whom  they 
hated  tor  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  for  reli¬ 
gion,  and  his  perfidy.  The  father  of  Lysan¬ 
der,  whose  name  was  Aristoclites  or  Aristo- 
crates,  was  descended  from  Hercules,  though 
not  reckoned  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclidee. 
Plut.  C.  Ne/i.  in  vita. — Diod.  13. 

Lysandra,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
who  married  Agathocles  the  son  of  Lysima- 
chus.  She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and 
fled  to  Seleucus  for  protection.  Paus.  1,  c. 
9,  &c. 

Lysias,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cepha- 
lus  a  native  of  Syracuse.  His  lather  left  Sicily 
and  went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  born 
and  carefully  educated.  In  his  5th  year  he 
accompanied  the  colony  which  the  Athenians 
sent  to  fhurium,  and  after  a  long  residence 
there  he  returned  home  in  his  47tn  year. 
[Lysias,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  possessed  a  certain  grace  or  elegance 
*  arising  from  simplicity.  His  style,  says  he, 
has  gracefulnessfor  itsnature,  tnat  of  Isocrates 
seeks  to  have  it.  In  the  art  of  narration,  he 
considers  Hysias  superior  to  all  orators',  in 
being  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive ;  but 
at  tne  same  time  admi.s  that  uis  composition 
is  better  adapted  to  private  litigation  than 
important  causes,  He  convinces  the  under- 
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standing,  but  does  not  animate  or  elevate  the 
mind.]  He  wrote  no  less  than  425  orations, 
according  to  Plutarch,  though  the  number 
may  with  more  probability  be  reduced  to  230, 
Ofthese34are  extant,  the  best  editions  of 
which  afe  that  of  Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab.  1740, 
that  of  Auger,  2  vols  8vo.-  Paris,  1783,  [and 
that  of  Reiske  in  the  Corpus  Oratorum  Grse- 
corurn.  Lips.  177-,  2  vols.  8vo.]  He  died  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  378  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Plut.  de  Oral. — Cic.  de  Brut. 
d<  Oral. —  Quintil ■  3,  &c. — Diug.  2 

LysimachIa,  a  city  on  the  ThracianCher- 
sonesus.  [it  was  called  Hexamilium  from 
the  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  which  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  6  miles.  The  name  still  remains  in 
Hexamili.)  Paus  l,  c.  9. 

Lysimachus,  [king  of  Thrace,  one  of  the 
captains  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  rose 
to  the  favour  of  his  prince  from  a  very  mean 
condition.  At  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  Lysimachus  received  for  his  share 
Thrace,  the  Chersonese,  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Euxine.  He  founded  in  the 
Chersonese  Lysirnachia  as  his  capital.  When 
Antigonus  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to 
ail  the  other  generals  of  the  deceased  monarch 
Lysimachus  joined  in  the  league  against  him. 
with  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Cassander,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  great  battle  at  Ipsus.] 
He  afterwards  seized  Macedonia,  after  ex¬ 
pelling  Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  286 ; 
but  ins  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son  Agathocles  so  offended  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  powerful 
revolted  from  him  and  abandoned  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declar¬ 
ed  war  against  Seleucus,  who  had  given  them 
a  kind  reception.  He  was  killed  in  a  bloody 
battle,  281  years  before  Christ,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  and  his  body  was  found  in  the  heaps 
of  slain  only  by  the  fidelity  of  a  little  dog,  which 
had  carefully  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  love  and  respect  of  Lysimachus  for  his 
learned  master  Callisthenes  proved  nearly, 
fatal  to  him.  He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was 
thrown  into  the  den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by  order 
of  Alexander,  for  having  given  Callisthenes 
poison,  to  save  his  life  from  ignominy  and  insult ; 
and  when  the  furious  auimal  darted  upon  him, 
iie  wrapped  his  hand  m  Ins  mantle,  and  boldly- 
thrust  it  into  the  lion’s  mouth,  and  by  twist¬ 
ing  his  tongue,  killed  an  adversary  ready  to 
devour  him.  This  act  of  courage  in  his  self- 
de.ence  recommended  him  to  Alexander. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  ever  after  esteemed 
by  the  monarch.  Justin.  15,  c.  3,  &c. — Diod. 

19,  2cc.-~.Paus-  1,  c.  10. - An  Acarnanian, 

preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  used 
to  call  himself  Phoenix,  his  pupil  Achilles, 
and  Pnilip  Peleus.  Plut.  in  Alex. — Justin. 
IS,  c.  3. 

Lysippus,  [a  celebrated  sculptor  and  stat¬ 
uary,  was  bor.i  at  iicyon,  and  flounsiied  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
originally  a  worker  in  brass,  and  then  appli¬ 
ed  himself  to  painting  till  his  talents  and  in¬ 
clination  led  him  to  fix  upon  the  profession  of 
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a  sculptor  He  worked  with  such  extraordi-jever,  surpassed  by  a  Colossus  at  Tarenturn, 
nary  diligence  that  he  is  said  to  have  left|40  cubits  high.]  His  statue  of  Socrates  and 
1500  performances,  all  of  such  excellence  those  of  the  horsemen  who  were  drowned  in 
that  any  one  of  them  singly  might  have  con-|the  Granicus,  were  so  highly  valued,  that  in 
ferred  celebrity  on  him  as  an  artist.]  Alex-  the  age  of  Augustus  they  were  sold  for  their 
ander  was  so  partial  to  the  artist,  that  he  weight  in  gold.  Plut.inAlex. — Cic.in  Brut. 
forbade  any  sculptor  but  Lysippus  to  makec.  164.  ad.  Her.  4,  c.  148. —  Plin.  37,  c.  7. — 
his  statue.  Lysippus  excelled  in  expressing  Paterc.  1,  c.  11. — Horat.  ,  ep.  1,  v.  240. - 


the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first  who  made  the  A  comic  poet,  some  of  whose  plays  are  men- 
head  of  his  statues  less  large,  and  the  body  tinned  by  the  Athenaeus.  Plin.  7,  c.  37. 
smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might  appear  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  pre- 
taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  his  friends,  ceptor  to  Epaminondas.  He  flourished  about 
and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his  pre-  388  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is 
decessors  had  represented  men  in  their  natural  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
form,  but  that  he  represented  them  such  as  golden  verses  which  are  attributed  to  Pytha- 
they  appeared.  [The  most  admirable  of  his  goras.  C.  Nefi.  in  Efiam.  2. 
works  were  the  statuesof  Alexander,  of  which  Lysistratus,  a  brother  of  Lysippus.  He 


he  executed  a  series,  beginning  from  his  child-  was  the  first  artist  who  ever  made  a  statue 
hood :  one  of  a  man  coming  out  of  a  bath,  placed  with  wax.  Plin.  34,  c.  8,  1.  35,  c.  13. 
by  Agrippa  before  his  public  baths,  and  Lystra,  [a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by 
which,  being  removed  by  Tiberius  to  his  own  Ptolemy  in  Isauria  ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 


chamber,  caused  such  great  clamours  on  the  Hierocles,  and  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the 
part  of  the  populace,  that  the  emperor  Apostles,  it  belonged  to  Lycaonia.  On  D’ 


thought  it  prudent  to  return  it  to  its  former 
situation.  A  chariot  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes 
was  one  of  his  great  works,  which  was,  how- 


Anville’s  map  it  is  placed  in  Isauria,  south¬ 
east  of  Isaura.] 
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MAC^E,  [a  people  of  Africa  who  occupied 
the  coast  to  the  north-west  of  and  near  the 
Greater  Syrtes  They  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  same  with  those  named  Syrtites  by 
Pliny.  The  Cinyphs  watered  their  country. 
Herodotus  states  that  they  had  a  curious  cus¬ 
tom  of  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  m  the  centre 
of  their  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest,  and 
that  when  they  went  to  war  their  only  cover¬ 
ings  were  the  skins  of  ostriches,  vid.  Cinyphs. 
— — A  people  of  Arabia  Deserta,  on  aprojec 
tion  of  land  where  the  Sinus  Persicus  is  nar¬ 
rowest.  Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  As 
sabo  :  its  modern  name,  however.  Cape  Mu  a 
sendom ,  bears  some  faint  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Macx.] 

MAcArEus.  [vid.  Lesbos.] 

MacAria,  a  daughter  of  Herculesand  De 
janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Enrys 
theus  made  war  against  the  Heraclidx,  whom 
the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  de¬ 
clared  that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should 
obtain  the  victory,  if  any  one  of  them  devote,: 
himself  to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accept 
ed  by  Macaria,  who  refused  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  children  of  Hercules  by  suffering  the 
victim  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenian-, 
obtained  a  victory.  Great  honours  were  par' 
to  the  patriotic  Macaria,  and  a  fount  ain  ol 
Marathon  was  called  by  her  name.  Paus.  1 

c.  32. - An  ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

MacAris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

M  Acp.no,  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  Ins 
father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolf’s 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  that 
animal  in  great  veneration.  Diod.  \,~—Plut. 
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in  Isid.  el  Os.  --A  man  who  gave  his  name 
-o  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be  the 
same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  consider  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deu¬ 
calion  by  the  mother’s  side.  Diod.  1. 

Macedonia,  [a  country  of  Europe,  lying 
to  the  west  of  Thrace,  and.  north  and  north¬ 
east  of  Thessaly.  Its  most  ancient  name  was 
/Emathia,  adenomination  derived  from  iEma-  : 
thius  a  prince  of  great  antiquity,  but  the. 
Greeks  afterwards  called  it  Macedonia,  either 
from  king  M  icedo,  a  descendant,  assome  pre¬ 
tend,  of  Deucalion,  or  as  others  say,  by  an  easy 
change  of  M.\gdonia,  the  name  of  one  of  its  1 
provinces,  into  Macedonia.  Its  boundaries 
varied  according  as  it  advanced  in  the  career 
of  national  prosperity.]  Philip  increased  it 
by  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  of  part  ol 
Thrace,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  contained 
no  less  than  150  different  nations.  [In  the  ■ 
time  of  Ptolemy,  however,  as  appears  by  his  ; 
geography,  this  number  was  greatly  diminish-  ' 
ed  When  Macedonia  fell  under  the  power  of  ■ 
die  Romans,  they  formed  a  province  by  this  f 
name  which  comprised  not  only  the  ancient 
kingdom  but  also  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and 
extended  from  sea  to  sea  ]  The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  first  founded  B.  C.  814,  by  Cara 
.ms,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native  of 
Argos,  continued  in  existence  646  years,  till 
the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  family  of  Caraniis 
remained  in  possession  of  the  crown  until  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  tc 
reign  in  the  following  order  :  Caranus,  after 
a  reign  of  28  years,  was  succeeded  by  Ccenus, 
who  ascended  the  throne  786  B.  C.  Thuri-  ; 
mas,  774,  Perdiccas  72 9,  Argxus  678,  Philip 
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640,  /Eropas  602,  Alcetas  or  Alectas  076, 
Amyntas  547,  Alexander  497,  Perdiccas  45  >, 
Archelaus  413,  Amyntas  399,  Pausanias  398, 
Amyntas  2d,  3  >7,  Argseus  the  tyrant  390, 
Amyntas  restored  390,  Alexander  2d,  371, 
Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiccas  3d,  366,  Phi¬ 
lip  son  of  Amyntas  360,  Alexander  the  Great 
336,  Philip  Aridseus  323,  Cassander  316,  An¬ 
tipater  and  Alexander  298,  Demetrius  king 
of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus  287,  Lysimachus  286, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus2S0,  Meleagertwo  months, 
Antipater  the  Etesian  45  days,  Antigonas 
Gonatas  277,  Demetrius  243,  Antigonus  Do- 
son  232,  Philip  221,  Perseus  179,  conquered 
by  the  Romans  163  B.  C.  at  Pydna.  Mace¬ 
donia  has  been  severally  called  /Emonia, 
Mygdonia,  Pxonia,  Edonia,  iEmathia,  &c. 
The  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  were  naturally 
warlike,  and  though  in  the  infancy  of  their  em¬ 
pire  they  were  little  known  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  country,  yet  they  .signalized  themselves 
greatly  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  added  the 
kingdom  of  Asia  to  their  European  dominions 
by  the  v  alour  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx,  or  body  of  soldiers,  was  always  held 
in  the  highest  repute,  and  it  resisted  and  sub 
dued  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  bravest  and 
most  courageous  enemies.  [The  pure  Greeks 
affected  to  despise  the  Macedonians  and  part 
of  the  Epirots,  as  Barbarians,  and  Demos¬ 
thenes  always  discriminates  in  very  pointed 
terms  between  the  Macedonian  upstart  Philip 
and  the  true  Greeks,  especially  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  splendid  victories  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  subdued  somewhat  of  this  haughty 
spirit  on  the  part  of  their  southern  neighbours. 
Macedonia  is  now  Roumelia.']  Liv.  44. — 
Just.  6,  c.  9,  1.  7,  c  1,  8cc. — Strab.  7.-~Me- 
ia,  1,  c.  3,  &c — Plin.  4,  c.  10,  8cc. — Curt.  3 
and  4. — Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

MacedonIcum  bellum,  was  undertaken 
by  the  Romans  against  Philip  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  some  few  months  after  the  second  Pu¬ 
nic  war,  B.  C.  200.  The  cause  of  this  war 
originated  in  the  hostilities  which  Philip  had 
exercised  against  the  Achxans,  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Rome.  The  consul  Flaminius 
had  the  care  of  the  war,  and  he  conquered 
Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Thessaly.  The  Macedonian  fleets 
■were  also  defeated  ;  Euboea  was  taken  ;  and 
Philip,  after  continual  losses,  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of  Per¬ 
seus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon  irri¬ 
tated  the  Romans.  Another  war  was  under¬ 
taken,  in  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  de¬ 
feats.  This,  however,  did  not  discourage 
them  ;  Paulus  iEmilius  was  chosen  consul  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  war.  He  came  to  a  general 
engagement  near  the  city  of  Pydna.  The 
victory  sided  with  the  Romans,  and  20,000  of 
the  Macedonian  soldiers  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.  This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  which  had  already  continued  for 
three  years,  168  years  before  the  Christian 
ora.  Perseus  and  his  sons  Philip  and  Alex- 
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der  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
About  fifteen  years  after,  new  seditions  were 
raised  in  Macedonia,  and  the  false  pretensions 
of  Andriscus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of 
Perseus,  obliged  the  Romans  to  send  an  army 
to  quell  the  commotions.  Andriscus  at  firs* 
obtained  many  considerable  advantages  over 
the  Roman  forces,  till  at  last  he  was  conquer¬ 
ed  and  delivered  to  the  consul  Metellus,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome.  After  these  com¬ 
motions,  which  are  sometimes  called  the 
third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia  was  finally 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  governed 
by  a  regular  proconsul,  about  148  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era. 

Macedonicus,  a  surname  given  to  Metel¬ 
lus,  from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  It  was 
also  given  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victory 
in  that  province- 

Macer  fEMYL'ius.a  Latin  poet  of  Vero¬ 
na,  intimate  with  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  and 
commended  for  his  genius,  his  learning,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  poetry.  He  wrote  some 
poems  upon  serpents,  plants,  and  birds,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ovid.  He  also  composed  a  poem 
upon  the  ruins  of  Troy,  to  serve  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  Homer’s  Iliad-  His  compositions  are 
now  lost.  [A  poem  “  de  herbarum  virtutibus ,” 
extant  under  the  name  of  Macer,  has  beer 
given  up  as  supposititious.]  He  died  B.  C . 
16.  Ovid ■  Trist.  4,  el.  10,  v.  44.  ex  Pont.  2, 

ep.  10.—  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. - L.  Claudius,  a 

pro-prxtor  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Galba. 

MachanIdas,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  at  Sparta.  He  was  killed  by  Philo - 
poemen,  after  being  defeated  at  Mantinea,  B 
C.  20S.  Nabis succeeded  him.  Pint. — Liv. 
27,  c.  30,  1.  28,  c.  5  and  7. 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of 
/Esculapius,  and  brother  to  Podalirus.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Trica,  Ithome;  and  CEchalia.  According 
to  some  he  washing  of  Messenia.  As  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Greeks,  he  healed  the  wounds 
which  they  received  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  killed  be¬ 
fore  Troy  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus. 
He  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and 
had  a  temple  in  Messenia.  Homer.  It.  2, 8cc. 
—  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  3,  ep.  4. —  Quint.  S/mjr.  6, 
v.  409. —  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  263  and  426. 

Macra,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria,  [now 
the  Magrct.~\  Lucan.  2,  v.  426. — Liv.  39,  c 
32.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

MacriAnus,  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  an 
Egyptian  of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  soldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
when  Valerian  had  been  made  prisoner  by 
the  Persians,  A.  D.  26J.  His  liberality  sup¬ 
ported  his  usurpation ;  his  two  sons  Ma- 
crianus  and  Quietus  were  invested  with  the 
imperial  purnle,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome 
eon 
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were  severely  defeated  either  bv  the  empe¬ 
rors  or  their  generals.  When  he  "had  support¬ 
ed  his  dignity  for  a  year  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world,  Macrianus  inarched  towards 
Rome,  to  crush  Gallienus,  who  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor.  He  was  defeated  in  Illy ri- 
cum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put  to 
death  with  his  son,  at  his  own  express  re¬ 
quest,  A.  D.  262. 

MacrInus,  M.  Opilius  Severus,  a  native 
of  Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominious 
condition  to  the  rank  of  prefect  of  the  prseto- 
rian  guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the 
death  of  Caracalla,  whom  he  sacrificed 
to  his  ambition,  A.  D.  217.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign  was  popular ;  the  abolition  of 
the  taxes,  and  an  affable  and  complaisant  be¬ 
haviour,  endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  These 
promising  appearances  did  not  long  continue, 
and  the  timidity  which  Macrinus  betrayed  in 
buying  the  peace  of  the  Persians  by  a  large 
sum  of  money,  soon  rendered  him  odious  ; 
and  while  he  affected  to  imitate  the  virtuous 
Aurelius,  without  possessing  the  good  qualities 
of  his  heart,  he  became  contemptible  and  in¬ 
significant.  This  affectation  irritated  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  and  when  severe  pun¬ 
ishments  had  been  inflicted  on  some  of  the  dis¬ 
orderly  soldiers,  the  whole  army  mutinied  ; 
and  their  tumult  was  increased  by  their  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  power  and  numbers,  which 
Macrinus  had  the  imprudence  to  betray,  by 
keeping  almost  all  the  military  force  of  Rome 
encamped  together  in  the  plains  of  Syria. 
Heliogabalus  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
Macrinus  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight. 
He  was,  however,  seized  in  Cappadocia,  and 
his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  his  succes¬ 
sor,  June  seventh,  A .  D.  218.  Macrinus  reign¬ 
ed  about  two-months  and  three  days.  Hisson, 
called Diadumenianus,  shared  his  father’s  fate. 
-—A  friend  of  the  poet  Persius,  to  whom  his 
second  satire  is  inscribed. 

Macrobii,  a  people  of  ./Ethiopia,  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of 
their  manners.  They  generally  lived  to  their 
220th  year,  some  say  to  a  thousand  ;  and, 
indeed,  from  that  longevity  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  name  (gauges  /3/o?,  long  lift ;,)  to 
distinguish  them  more  particularly  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  ./Ethiopia.  After  so  long 
a  period  spent  in  virtuous  actions,  and  freed 
from  the  indulgencies  of  vice,  and  from  mala¬ 
dies,  they  dropped  into  the  grave  as  to  sleep, 
without  pain  and  without  terror-  Orp.h,  Ar¬ 
gon.  1105. — Herodot.  3,  c.  17- — Mela ,  3,  c.  9. 
—Pirn.  7,  c.  48. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

Macrobius,  [a  Latin  writer  and  eminent 
critic,  whoflourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
4th  century.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Greek,  but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
He  is  claimed  indeed  by  the  people  of  Parma, 
who  shew  his  tomb,  but  he  refers  his  birth¬ 
place  to  a  country  in  which  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  vernacular.  He  undoubtedly 
lived  at  Rome;  but  whether  he  was  the  same 
Macrobius  who  was  grand  chamberlain  under 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  2d  is  not  well  ascer- 
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tained.  It  has  likewise  been  disputed  \vhe~ 
therhe  was  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan.  The  sup¬ 
position  that  he  held  the  office  of  chamberlain 
under  the  Christian  emperors,  has  been  tfiij 
chief  or  perhaps  the  »ly  ground  for  imagin¬ 
ing  him  to  have  been  a  Christian,  since  the 
the  language  of  his  writings  and  the  in¬ 
terlocutors  in  the  dialogues  are  entirely 
heathen.  1  Macrobius  has  rendered  himself 
famous  for  a  composition  called  Saturnalia ,  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  antiquities  and 
criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been  the  result 
of  a  conversation  of  some  of  the  learned  Ro¬ 
mans  during  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia. 
This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and 
the  bad  Latinity  which  the  author  has  often 
introduced,  proves  that  he  was  not  born  in  a 
part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly 
confesses.  The  Saturnalia  are  useful  tor  the 
learned  reflections  they  contain,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  some  curious  observations  on  the  two 
greatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity.  [The  ques¬ 
tions  treated  of  l-elate  to  topics  of  antiquity, 
mythology,  history,  and  poetry,  discussed  in  a 
pleasing  way,  and  with  reference  to  the 
works  of  ancient  authors,  and  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Romans.]  Besides  this,  Ma¬ 
crobius  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero’s  som- 
nium  Scipionis,  which  is  likewise  composed 
for  the  improv  ement  of  the  author’s  son,  and 
dedicated  to  him.  [From  this  last  work  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  Platonist.]  The  best 
editions  are  that  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat, 
1670,  and  that  of  Lips.  8vo.  1777. 

Macrochir,  aGreek  name  of  Artaxerxes, 
the  same  as Longimanus.  \yid-  Longimanus.] 

Macrones,  [a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying 
the  northern  parts  of  Armenia,  probably  be¬ 
tween  the  town  of  Arze,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Anaba¬ 
sis  as  one  of  the  nations  through  whose  terri¬ 
tories  the  Greeks  marched.  T  hey  were  af¬ 
terwards,  according  to  Strabo,  called  Sanni  or 
Tanni.]  Flac.  5.  v.  153. — Herodot. 

Madaura,  [a  town  of  Numidia,  near  Ta- 
gaste,  and  north-west  of  Sicca, j  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Madaurensis.  It  was 
the  native  place  of  Apuleius.  Apul.  Met.  11. 

MadEtes,  a  general  of  Darius,  who  brave¬ 
ly  defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The 
conqueror  resolved  to  put  him  co  death,  though 
thirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygam- 
bis  prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Madetes  was  pardoned.  Curt.  5, 
c.  3. 

Madyes,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued 
the  Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cy- 
axares,  B.  C.  623.  He  held  for  some  time 
the  supreme  power  of  Asia  Minor.  Herodot. 
8,  c.  103. 

Meander,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  rising  near  Celamac  [in  Phrygia],  and 
flowing  through  Caria  and  Ionia  into  the  AEge- 
an  sea,  between  Miletus  and  Priene,  after  it 
has  been  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Alar- 
syas,  Lycus,  Eudon.Lethscus,  dec.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  poets  for  its  windings,  which 
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amount  to  no  less  than  600,  and  from  which 
all  obliquities  have  received  the  name  of  Me¬ 
anders.  It  forms  in  its  course,  according  to 
the  observations  of  some  travellers,  the  Greek 
letters  s  f  £  e8c  »,  and  from  its  windings  Dae¬ 
dalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous  laby¬ 
rinth.  [The  Mxander  is  a  deep  stream,  and 
fordable  only  in  a  few  places,  even  in  the  early 
part  of  its  course.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks, 
Minder  or  Bojuk  Minder ,  thelitlie  Mseander.] 
Ovid.  M*t.  8,  v.  145,  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v. 
254. —  Lucan.  5,  v.  208,  1.  6,  v.  471. — Homer. 
II.  2. — Herodot-  2,  c.  2  . — Cic.  Pis.  22. — 
Slrab.  12,  &c. — Mela ,  1,  c.  17. 

a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland, 
[comprising  the  Otadeni,  Gadeni,  Selgovs, 
Novantx,  and  Damnii.]  Dio.  76,  c.  12. 

Maecenas,  vid.  Mecxnas. 

Maui,  a  people  of'  Me  die  a,  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.  Liv.  26,  c.  25,  1.  40, 
c.  21. 

Melius,  a  Roman  thrown  down  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  for  aspiring  to  tyranny  at 
Rome,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic. 

M/eSiacteria,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  at  Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemac- 
terion.  The  god  surnamed  Memactes  was 
entreated  to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather 
as  he  presided  over  the  seasons,  and  was  the 
god  of  the  air, 

M/EnXdes,  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or 
priestesses  of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  de- 
rivedtfrom  u.-Jivoutis  to  be  furious ,  because  in 
the  celebration  of  the  festivals  their  gestures 
and  actions  were  those  of  mad  women.  Ovid. 
Past.  4,  v  458- 

MjEnAlus,  (/ ilur .  Mctnala,)  a  mountain  [in 
the  south-south-eastern  part  of]  Arcadia,  sa¬ 
cred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  frequented 
by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Mxnalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient 
posts.  Ovicl.  Met.  1,  v.  216. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
17.  Eel.  8,  v.  24. — Paus.  8,  c.  3. — Strab.  8. 

— Mela,  2,  c.  3. - A  town  of  Arcadia. - A 

son  of  Lycaon. - The  father  of  Atalanta. 

Mvenus,  a  ri.-er  of  Germany  now  called 
the  Mayne,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  May- 
ence. 

MjeOnia,  [vid.  Lydia.]  The  Etrurians,  as 
being  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  Lv- 
dian  colony,  are  often  called  Maeonidse,  and 
even  the  lake  Thrasy  menus  in  their  country, 
is  called  M  ronius  Lacus.  Sil.  Ital.  15.  v.  35. 

M$oNlDAi,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be¬ 
cause  Homer  their  greatest  and  worthiest 
favourite,  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Mxonia. 

M/Eonides,  a  surname  t)f  Homer,  because, 
according  to  me  opinion  of  some  writers,  he 
was  born  in  M amnia,  or  because  his  father’s 

name  was  Mxon.  Ovid. - The  surname 

is  also  applied  to  Bacchus,  as  he  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Mseonia. 

JVLeOnis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale 
as  queen  of  Lvdia  or  Mteonia.  Ovid,  The 
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I  epithet  is  also  applied  to  Arachne  as  a  native 
of  Lydia.  Id.  Met.  6. 

M'eot/£,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarinatia. 

MjEotis  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of 
the  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the 
north  of  the  Euxine,  to  which  it  communi¬ 
cates  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now 
called  the  sea  of  Azofih  or  Zaback.  [Its  an¬ 
cient  name  of  marsh,  was  given  to  it  from 
its  waters  being  polluted  with  mud.]  It  was 
worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Massagetse.  It 
extends  about  390  miles  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  Amazons  are  called  Meotides, 
as  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  Slrab - Mela , 

1,  c.  1,  &c. — Justin.  2,  c.  1. — Curt.  5.  c.  4. — 
Lucan.  2,  &c. —  Ovid.  Past.  3,  el.  12.  e/i.  Sab. 

2,  v.  9. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  739. 

Mvesia  Sylva,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  hear 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

M /evicts,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age  who  made  himself  known  by  his 
illiberal  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first 
writers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  affected 
compositions.  His  name  would  have  sunk  in 
oblivion  if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his 
third  eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  epode. 

Magas,  a  king  of  Cvrene  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  reigned  50  years, 
and  died  B.  C.  257.  Polyen.  2. 

Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Per¬ 
sia.  They  had  great  influence  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  religious  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  a  monarch  seldom  ascended  the  t!  rone 
without  their  previous  approbation.  Zoro¬ 
aster  was  founder  of  their  sect-  I  hey  paid 
particular  homage  to  fire,  which  they  deemed 
a  deity,  as  pure  in  itself,  and  the  purifier  of 
all  things.  In  their  religious  tenets  they  had 
two  principles,  one  good,  the  source  of  every 
thing  good  ;  and  the  other  evil,  from  whence 
sprung  all  manner  of  ills.  Their  professional 
skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philosophy  ren¬ 
dered  every  thing  familiar  to  them,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  phxnomena  of  the 
heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the 
Magi,  from  their  experience  and  profession, 
were  confounded  with  the  magicians  who  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  superstitious  and  credulous. 
Hence  the  word  JMagi  and  magicians  became 
synonymous  among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis, 
one  of  the  Magi,  usurped  the  crown  of  Per¬ 
sia  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  the 
fraud  was  not  discovered  till  the  seven  noble 
Persians  conspired  against  the  usurper,  and 
elected  Darius  king.  From  this  circumstance 
there  was  a  certain  day  on  which  none  of 
the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic,  as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  mur¬ 
dering  whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  [Va¬ 
rious  derivations  have  been  assigned  for  the 
name.  Plato,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
See.  derive  it  from  the  Persian  language,  in 
which  it  signified  a  priest,  or  a  person  ap¬ 
pointed  to  officiate  in  holy  things.  Other3 
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derive  it  from  the  Greek  /uty*s,  great,  which 
they  say,  being  borrowed  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Persians,  was  returned  in  the  form  /uiyo;. 
Vossius,  however,  deduces  it  from  the  He¬ 
brew,  haga, to  meditate,  whence  comes  mag- 
him,  people  addicted  to  meditation.]  Strab . 
— Cic.  de  Div.  1. — Herodot.  3,  c  62,  See. 

MAgna  Gr.t.cia,  a  part  of  Italy,  vid. 
Gnecia  Magna. 

Magna  Mater,  a  name  given  to  Cy- 
bele.  , 

Magnentius,  [a  German  by  birth,  who 
from  being  a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  head 
of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  at  first  a  pri¬ 
soner  of  war,  but  to  free  himself  from  chains, 
he  joined  the  Roman  troops,  and  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  valour.  He  was  commander 
of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  bands  stationed 
to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  time 
when  Constans  1st  had  incurred  the  contempt 
of  the  army  by  his  indolence  and  voluptuous¬ 
ness.  In  350  A.  D.  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  on  the  murder  of  Constans,  was  left  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  the  Gallic  and  Italian  prefect¬ 
ures.  At  Rome  he  acted  with  great  tyranny, 
and  by  his  extortions  was  enabled  to  keeij  in 
pay  a  large  army  to  support  his  usurped  au¬ 
thority.  So  formidable  did  he  appear,  that 
Constantius,  emperor  of  the  east  and  brother 
of  the  deceased  Constans,  offered  him  peace 
with  the  possession  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  A  war  en¬ 
sued,  and  Magnentius  was  totally  defeated. 
He  fled  to  Aquileia,  and  afterwards  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  van  of  the  pursuing  army 
at  Ticinuro.  Another  defeat,  however,  soon 
followed,  and  Magnentius  took  refuge  in  Lyons, 
where  he  despatched  himself  with  his  own 
sword.] 

Magnes,  a  young  man  who  found  him¬ 
self  detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were 
under  his  shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone 
mine.  This  was  no  other  than  the  magnet, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  person  who 
had  been  first  sensible  of  its  power.  Some 
say  that  Magnes  was  a  slave  of  Medea,  whom 
that  enchantress  changed  into  a  magnet.  [Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  account,  the  magnet  took 
its  name  from  a  shepherd  who  discovered  it 
with  the  iron  of  lhs  crook  on  mount  Ida,] 

Magnesia,  [The  name  of  two  cities  of  Ly¬ 
dia,  one  was  situate  in  the  south  near  the  Me¬ 
ander,  and  was  called  from  its  position  Mag¬ 
nesia  ad  Maeandrum,  (sag  ft  lay 

south-east  from  Ephesus.  According  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  it  was  one  of  the  towns  given  by  Artax- 
erxes  to  Themistocles,  and  it  was  also  the 
scene  of  his  death.  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  Gyzel  Hisar ,  or  the  beautiful  castle. 
The  other  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Lydia, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Hermus  and  Hyllus, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Sipylus.J  It  is  fa¬ 
mous  fora  battle  which  was  fought  there  187 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  The 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men, 
according  to  Appian,  or  .  0,000  foot  and  12,- 
OQQ  horse,  according  to  Livy,  which  have  been 
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exaggerated  by  Florus,  to  300,000  men;  the 
Roman  army  consisted  of  about  28  or  30,000 
men,  2000  of  which  wei’e  employed  in  guard¬ 
ing  the  camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot 
and  4000  horse,  and  the  Romars  only  300  kill¬ 
ed  with  25  horse. - A  country  on  the  east¬ 

ern  parts  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south  of  Ossa. 

The  capital  was  also  called  Magnesia. - A 

promontory  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly. -Lin.  37. 
— Flor.  2. — djijnan. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  general  sent  against 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  vic¬ 
tory,  and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered. 
In  a  battle,  which  soon  after  followed  this 
treaty  of  peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  sen  of 
the  same  name  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Carthaginian  army,  but  he  disgraced 
himself  by  flying  at  the  approach  of  Timo- 
leon,  who  had  come  to  assist  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  accused  in  the  Carthaginian  senate, 
and  he  prevented  by  suicide  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  justly  pronounced  against  him. 
His  body  was  hung  on  a  gibbet,  and  exposed 

to  public  ignominy. - A  brother  of  Annibal 

the  Great.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Canute,  and  was  deputed  by  his  brother  to 
carry  to  Carthage  the  news  of  the  celebrated 
victory  which  had  been  obtained  over  the 
Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Carthage  was 
unexpected,  and  more  powerfully  to  astonish 
his  countrymen  on  account  of  the  victory  at 
Cannae,  he  emptied  in  the  senate-house  the 
three  bushels  of  golden  rings  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Roman  knights  slain  in  battle. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  de¬ 
feated  the  two  Scipios,  and  was  himself,  in 
another  engagement,  totally  ruined.  He  re¬ 
tired  to  the  Baleares,  which  he  conquered; 
and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his  name, 
and  is  called  Portus  Magonis,  Port  Mahon. 
After  this  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an  army, 
and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria.  He 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Quintilius  Varus, 
and  died  of  a  mortal  wound  20  J  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Liv.  30,  &c. — C.  Nefi.  in 
Ann.  8,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his 
death,  and  says,  he  either  perished  in  a  ship¬ 
wreck,  or  was  murdered  by  his  servants-  Per¬ 
haps  Annibal  bad  two  brothers  of  that  name, 
- A  Carthaginian  more  known  by  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  writings  than  by  his  military 
exploits.  Pie  wrote  28  volumes  upon  hus¬ 
bandry  ;  these  were  preserved  by  Sc.ipioatthe 
taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate.  They  were  translated  into  Greek 
by  Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin 
by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato 
had  already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observ¬ 
ed,  consulted  the  writings  of  Mago  with  great¬ 
er  earnestness  than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline 

verses.  Columella. - A  Carthaginian  sent 

by  bis  countrymen  to  assistthe  Romans  against 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of 
120  sail.  Phis  offer  was  politely  refused  by 
the  Roman  senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of 
Asdrubal  and  Hamilcar.  Vat.  Max. 

Mag  on,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  ths 
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Ganges.  [According  to  Mannert,  the  Ram- 
go  n  if  a.]  Arrian. 

Maherbal,  a  Carthaginian  who  was  at 
the  siege  of  Saguntum,  and  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
He  advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to 
march  to  Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  co 
consider  on  so  bold  a  measure  ;  upon  which 
Maherbal  observed, that  Annibal  knew  how  to 
conquer,  but  not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
victory. 

Maja,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  se¬ 
ven  sisters,  [yid.  Pleiades.]  Afiollod.  3,  c. 

10. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  301. - A  surname  of 

Cybele. 

Majestas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid.  5, 
Fast  5,  v.  25. 

Majorianus,  Jul.  Valerius,  an  emperor 
of  the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne,  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized 
himself  by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. 
He  was  massacred  after  a  reign  of  37  years  by 
one  of  his  generals,  who  envied  in  his  master 
the  character  of  an  active,  virtuous,  and  hu¬ 
mane  emperor. 

Maj  orca.  [ vid .  Baleares.] 

Mala  Fortuna,  the  goddess  of  evil  for¬ 
tune,  was  worshipped  among  the  Romans. 
Cic-  de  JVat.  D.  3. 

MalEa.  a  promontory  of  Lesbos. - An¬ 

other  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  Laco¬ 
nia.  The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous  there, 
that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cum  ad 
Maleam  deflexeris,  obltviscere  qua:  sunt  domi. 

fit  is  now  cape  Mclio.~]  Strab.  8  and  9 _ 

Lucan.  6,  v.  53. — Plut.  in  Arat.—  Virg.  JEn. 
5,  v.  193. — Mela,  2,  c.  3 — Liv.  21,  c.  44.— 
Ovid.  Am.  2,  el.  16,  v.  24,  el.  11,  v.  2 O.—Paus. 
3,  c.  23. 

Maleventem,  the  ancient  name  of  Bene- 
ventum.  Liv.  9,  c.  27. 

Malia,  a  city  of  Phthiotis  near  mount  CEta 
and  Thermopylse.  There  were  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malia, 
a  gulf  or  small  bay  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
the  western  extremities  of  the  island  of  Euboea, 
has  received^  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia, 
Maliacum  Fretum  or  Maliacus  Sinus.  Borne 
call  it  the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to 
Lamia.  Faus  ■.  c.  4. —  JFdcrodot. 

Mallea  or  Mallia  ac>ua.  vid.  Malia. 

Mallophora.  ( lanamferens .)  a  surname 
under  which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara, 
because  she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  thr 
utility  of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep 
to  advantage.  I  his  temple  is  represented  as 
so  old  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  fall¬ 
ing  to  decay .  Pans.  1,  c.  44 

Mamercus,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak 
in  a  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  receiv¬ 
ed  with  groans  and  hisses,  upon  which  he 
dashed  his  head  against  a  wail,  and  endea- 
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voured  to  destroy  himself.  The  blows  were 
not  fatal,  and  Mamercus  was  soon  after  put 
to  death  as  a  robber,  B.  C.  340,  Polu an.  5. 
— C.  JVe/i.in  Tim. 

MamertIna,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 
for  its  wines. - A  name  of  Messana  in  Sici¬ 

ly.  Martial.  13,  ep.  117.— Strab.  7. 

Mamertini,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers 
which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily,  at 
the  request  ot  Agathocles.  When  they  were 
in  the  service  ot  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  electing  of  magis¬ 
trates  at  Syracuse,  and  had  recourse  to  arms 
to  support  their  unlawful  demands.  The  se¬ 
dition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  of  some 
leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the 
coast  they  were  received  with  great  kindness 
by  the  people  of  Messana,  and  soon  returned 
perfidy  for  hospitality.  They  conspired  against 
the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the  males  in  the 
city,  and  married  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
After  this  violence  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Mamertini,  and  called  their  city  Mamertina , 
from  a  provincial  word,  which  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  signified  martial ,  or  warlike.  The  Ma- 
mertines  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Hiero, 
and  totally  disabled  to  repair  their  ruined  af¬ 
fairs.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  See. 

Mamilia  Lex  [<le  lunitibus,  A.  U.  C.  642, 
whence  the  author  of  it,  C.  .iamilius  a  tribune, 
got  the  surname  of  Limetanus.  It  ordained 
that  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space 
of  5  feet  broad  left  between  farms,  and  if  any 
dispute  happened  about  this  matter,  that  ar¬ 
biters  should  be  appointed  by  the  prsetor  to 
determine  it  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
required  three.] 

Masiilii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Aborigines.  They  first 
ii  .edat  Tusculum,  from  whence  they  came 
to  Rome.  l.iv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamilius  Octavius,  a  son-in-law  of 
Farquin,  who  behaved  with  uncommon  brav¬ 
ery  at  the  battle  ot  Regillte.  He  is  also  call¬ 
ed  Manilius.  vid.  Manilius. 

Mammea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  who  uied  A.  D  235. 

Mamurius  Veturius,  a  worker  in  brass 
in  IS uma’s  reign,  fie  was  ordered  by  the 
monarch  to  make  a  number  of  ancylia  or 
shielu.s,  iikv  that  one  which  had  fallen  from 
neaven,  that  it  might  he  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  true  one  from  the  others.  He  was 
very  successful  in  his  undertaking,  and  he 
asked  for  no  other  reward  Out  that  his  name 
mignt  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns 
which  were  sung  b>  the  S.dii  in  the  feast 
of  the  Ancylia.  1  iris  request  was  grant¬ 
ed.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  3 'jd.—  Varro.  L.  L.  5, 
c.  6. 

Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight,  born  at  For- 
nus.  tie  followed  the  fortune  of  J.  Caesar 
m  Gaul,  where  hegready  enriched  himself, 
lie  built  a  magnificent  palace  on  mount  Cre- 
lius,  and  was  the  first  who  incrusted  his  walls 
with  marble.  Catullus  has  attacked  him  in 
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bis  epigrams.  For  mis  is  sometimes  called 
Mamurrarum  urbs.  Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

C.  Mancxnus,  a  Roman  general,  who, 
though  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
was  defeated  by  4000  Numantians,  B.  C.  138. 
[The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  retire,  upon  their  making  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Numantians.  The  senate  re¬ 
fused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  ordered  Man 
cinus  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  ;  bur 
they  refused  receiving  him.  Mancinus  there¬ 
upon  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  reinstated 
in  his  rights  of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  who  asserted 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  right  of  returning 
to  his  country,  called  by  the  Romans  jus  fiost- 
liminii .]  Cic ■  in  Orat.  I,  c.  40. 

MandAne,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages, 
married  by  her  father  to  Cambyses,  an  igno¬ 
ble  person  of  Persia.  The  monarch  had 
dreamed  that  his  daughter’s  urine  had  drown¬ 
ed  all  his  city,  which  had  been  interpreted  in 
an  unfavourable  manner  by  the  soothsayers, 
who  assured  him  that  his  daughter’s  son 
would  dethrone  him.  The  marriage  of  Mun¬ 
dane  with  Cambyses  would  iruthe  monarch’s 
opinion  prevent  the  effects  of  the  dream,  and 
the  children  of  this  connection  would  like  their 
father  be  poor  and  unnoticed.  The  expec¬ 
tations  of  Astyages  were  frustrated.  He  was 
dethroned  by  his  grandson,  (yid.  Cyrus.) 
Herodot.  1,  c.  107. 

MandEla,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  near  Horace’s  country-seat.  Horut. 
1,  ep.  18,  v.  105. 

Mandubii,  [a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  coun¬ 
try  lay  near  the  sources  of  the  Sequana,  or 
Seine.  Their  chief  town  was  Alesia,  or 
■A Use.']  Cce. s.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  78. 

Mandubratius,  a  young  Briton,  who 
came  over  tc  (Jaxsar  in  Gaul.  His  father  Iro- 
manuentius  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Cassivelaunus.  Cats. 
Bell.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

Manes,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  [Sometimes  they  gave  this  name  to 
the  infernal  or  subterraneous  deities,  and 
sometimes  again  to  all  those  divinities  who 
presided  over  tombs  and  burying-places. 
The  true  origin  of  this  superstition  may  per¬ 
haps  be  found  in  the  prevailing  belief  that 
the  wond  was  fu’l  of  genii,  some  of  whom  at¬ 
tended  on  the  fix  ing  and  others  on  the  dead ; 
that  of  these  some  were  good  and  others  bau  ; 
that  these  first  were  caiit  J  lares,  the  latter 
lemures  or  la  ves.]  They  were  worshipped 
with  great  solemnity,  particularly  by  the  Ko¬ 
reans.  The  augurs  always  invoked  them 
when  they  pro'  ceded  to  exercise  their  sacer¬ 
dotal  offices.  Virgil  introduces  his  hero  as 
sacrificing  to  the  internal  deities,  and  to  the 
Manes,  a  victim  whose  blood’ was  r  :  reived 
in  a  ditch.  The  word  wane  .a  suppesed  tc 
be  ue ru  ed  from  Mania,  who  was  by  some 
reckoned  the  mother  of  those  tremendous 
deities.  Others  derive  it  from  manure,  quod 
fier  omnia  &thma  terrenaque  viambant ,  be- 
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cause  tney  filled  the  air,  particularly  in  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  mankind.  Some  say  that  manes 
comes  from  manis ,  an  old  Latin  word,  which 
signified gvsorf  or  propitious.  The  word  manes 
is  differently  used  by  ancient  authors ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Plu¬ 
to’s  kingdom,  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  alxvays  superscribed  with  D.  M. 
Dis  Manibus,  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and 
profane,  not  to  molest  the  monuments  of  the 
dead,  which  xvere  guarded  with  such  sanc¬ 
tity.  Prop.ert.  1,  el.  19. —  Virg.  4,  G.  469. 
JEn.  3,  &c. — Herat.  1,  Sat.  8,  v.  28. 

ManEtho,  a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliopo¬ 
lis,  in  Egypt,  [in  the  r’eign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  surnamed  Sebennite,  from  the 
place  of  his  origin.  He  wrote  in  the  Greek 
language  a  history  of  Egypt,  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  xvhich  he  asserts  to  have  been  extract¬ 
ed  from  certain  pillars  in  the  Siriadic  land, 
on  which  inscriptions  had  been  made  in  the 
sacred  dialect  of  Thoth,  the  first  Mercury, 
which  after  the  flood  were  translated  into  the 
Greek  tongue,  but  were  written  in  the  sacred 
character,  and  were  laid  up  in  books  in  the 
sacred  recesses  of  Egypt  by  the  second  Mer¬ 
cury.  But  this  account,  which  certainly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history,  is 
so  incredible  by  its  reference  to  the  Greek 
language  at  a  period  waen  it  couid  not  have 
been  known  in  Egypt,  that  the  writers  of  the 
Universal  History  uspect  some  mistake  or 
corruption  in  the  passage  of  Eusebius  con¬ 
taining  it.  The  history,  xvhich  is  in  a  great 
measure  fabulous,  is  lost;  but  the  dye  . sties 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu¬ 
sebius.  Some  fragments  of  the  history  are  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Josephus  against 
Apion.]  His  Apotelesmata  were  edited  by 
Gronovius,  in  4to.  L.  Bat.  1698. 

Mania,  a  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Lares  and  Manes - A  female 

servant  of  queen  Berenice  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy. 

Manilia  lex,  by  Manilius  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  678.  It  required  that  all  the  forces 
of  Luculius  and  his  provinces,  together  with 
Bitbynia,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Glabrio,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey,  . 
and  that  this  general  should,  without  any  de-  j 
lay,  declare  war  against  Mithridates,  and  still  I, 
retain  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  , 
the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

- Another  which  permitted  all  those  whose 

fathers  hail  not  been  invested  with  public  of¬ 
fices,  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of 
affairs. 

Manilius,  a  Roman  who  married  the  [■ 
daughter  of  Tarquin.  He  lived  at  Tusculum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house,  1 
vvl  en  banished  from  Rome,  See.  Liv.  2,  c.  35.  , 

- Cams,  [a  Latin  poet,  known  only  by  his 

work,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  ] 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  after  the  defeat  , 
of  Varus,  and  that  he  was,  if  not  a  native  of  a 
Rome,  at  least  a  Roman  citizen.  This  poqm 
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is  entitled  Astronomicon,  treating  in  five  field  of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age of  sixteer 

hooks  linnn  ctore  •  o  - - .  D - —  _ .  i _  i  .  y  .  _  _  ‘  ’ 


books  upon  the  fixed  stars  :  a  sixth  appears 
to  have  related  to  the  planets,  but  this  is  en-, 
tirely  lost.  It  unites  the  ancient  system  of 
astronomy  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
and  there  are  passages  in  it  which  would  not 
disgrace  any  poet  of  the  Augustine  age.l  The 
best  editions  of  Manilius  are  those  of  Bentley, 
4to.  London  1739,  and  Stoeberus,  8vo.  Ar- 

gentor,  1767. - Titus,  a  learned  historian 

in  the  age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  He  is  greatly 
commended  by  Cicero,  '  ro  Roscio. - Mai 


cus,  another  metioned  bv  Cicero  de  Oral.  1, 
c.  48,  as  supporting  the  character  of  a  great 
lawyer,  and  of  an  eloquent  and  powerful  ora¬ 
tor. 

Manlia  lex,  by  the  tribune  P.  Manlius, 

A.  U.  C.  557.  It  revived  the  office  of  treviri 
e/iulones,  first  instituted  by  Numa.  The  ep.u- 
lones  were  priests,  who  prepared  banquets  for 
Jupiter  and  the  gods  at  public  festi\  als,  8tc. 

Manlius  ToRquATUs,  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man,  whoseyouth  was  distinguished  bvalivelv 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  promising  ta¬ 
lents  were,  however,  impeded  bv  a  difficulty 
of  speaking ;  and  the  father,  unwilling  to  ex¬ 
pose  his  son’s  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained  him 
in  the  country.  The  behaviour  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  was  publicly  censured,  and  Marius  Po  - 
oonius  the  tribune  cited  him  to  answer  for 
?LS  unfatherlv  behaviour  to  his  son.  Young  [inhabited 
Manlius  was  informed  of  this,  and  with  a  dag-  ~  ‘  ~ 

gei  in  his  hand  he  entered  the  house  of  the 


When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Man  ¬ 
lius  with  a  body  of  his  countrymen  fled  into 
the  capitol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was 
suddenly  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy. 
This  action  gained  him  the  surname  of  Cafii- 
tolinus,  and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamor 
had  awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own 
defence,  were  ever  after  held  sacred  among 
the  Ramans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed 
to  abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people, 
raised  the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator’ 
Corn.  Cossus,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the 
people  put  on  mourning,  and  delivered 
from  prison  thyir  common  father.  This  did 
not  in  the  least  check  his  ambition  ;  he  con^ 
tinued  to  raise  factions,  and  even  secretly  to 
attempt  to  make  himself  absolute,  till  at  last 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  themselves  became 
hi  accusers.  He  was  tried  in  the  Campus 
Martius  ;  but  when  the  distant  view  of  the 
capitol  which  Manlius  had  saved,  seemed  to 
influence  the  people  in  his  favour,  the  court  of 
justice  was  removed,  and  Manlius  was  con¬ 
demned.  He  was  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  A.  U-  C.  371,  and  to  render 
his  ignominy  still  greater,  none  of  his  family 
were  afterwards  permitted  to  bear  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Marcus .  and  the  place  where  his 
house  had  stood  was  deemed  unworthy  to  be 
inhabited.  Liv.  5,  c.  31,  1.  6,  c.  5. — Fl'or.  1,  c. 
13  and  26. —  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. —  Virg.  JEn.  6. 


-■v  a  - - iuC;V.  825. - iniperiosus,  father  of" Manlius 

ripune,  and  made  him  solemnly  promise  that|  Torquatus.  He  was  made  dictator.  He 


ae  would  drop  the  accusation.  This  action  of  I  was  accused  for  detaining  his  son  at  home, 
lanlius  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  soon1  [vid.  Manlius  Torquatus. 1 - Volso  a  Ro- 

Ilf  Pr  h  P  \\7  O  C  cVl  rvo  m  llli. - i \  T  i  ^  -* 


liter  he  was  chosen  military  tribune.  In  a  man  consul  who  received  an  army  of  Sci- 
var  against  the  Gauls,  he  accepted  the  chal- pio  in  Asia,  and  made  war  against  the 
enge  ot  one  of  the  enemy,  whose  gigantic  Gallo- Grecians,  whom  he  conquered.  He 
ature  and  ponderous  arms  had  rendered  him  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return 
errible  and  almost  invincible  in  the  eves  of  though  it  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  FI  or 
he  Romans.  The  Gaul  was  conquered,  and  3.  c  11 —Liv.  38,  c.  1  ;*  &c  - _ Cam's  or 

WnliiSr.S^'PPed  h'm  u't  arm^’  and  from  Aulus,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens  to  collect’ the 

e  collar  ( torques )  which  he  took  from  the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A.  U.  C.  500. _ 

tnemy  s  neck  he  was  ever  after  surnamed  Liv.  2,  c.  54,  1.  3,  c.  31. - -Another  called 

Corquatus.  Manlius  was  the  first  Roman  who  also  Cincinnatus.  He  made  war  against  the 
ee’nrp®  to  the  dictatorship,  without  having  Etrurians  and  Veientes  with  great  success. 
natnJt  vrUS  y  ,COnSu  ’  Phe  seventy  of  Tor-  He  died  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  a  bat- 

f  1 l\S°j  hasbeendeservedlV censured,  tie. - Another,  whom  his  prsetorship  reduc- 

iA1*  had  die  courage  and  heart  to  put  ed  Sardinia.  He  was  afterwards  made  dicta- 


a  v, ■  ,  ii.  l7Ut  oa*  umid.  lie.  db  diiLi  waras  maae  CllCta- 

f  h  s0n’  because  h,e  had  enSaSed  one  tor - Another,  who  conspired  with  Cataline 

-l  e  enemy,  and  obtained  an  honourable  vie- against  the  Roman  republic. - Another  in 

ary,  without  his  previous  permission.  This, whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Janus  was 

"C,?!nTa1fL0Ur,d!*PleaSed  many  of  the  R°-  shut - A  Roman  appointed  judge  between 

-  and  though  1  orquatus  was  honoured  his  son  Silanus  and  the  province  of  Macedonia. 


r\tVi  o  ”  j  a — —  -  mo  ovjh  ouaima  auu  me  yiuvmoe  oi  lviaceuoma. 

1th  a  triumph,  and  commended  by  the  senate  When  all  the  parties  had  been  heard,  the  fa- 
«'t.aSerV1CeK  -vet  tdle  Roman  youth  shewed  ther  said,  “  it  is  evident  that  my  son  had  suf- 
ei  disapprobation  of  the  consul’s  severity,  fered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore  I  deem 
y  retusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage  which  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  mv 
nil!.!!' '•  el  °r  rece,ved.  Some  time  house,  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  mv 
.fe,c2i'e>en^?1Shlp  WaSi°ffereC  tolnm'  but  he  presence.”  Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the 

ntUhpnrh’c°bS,erV-lnS’  theu  PeoPle  could  vigour  of  his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself, 
ot  bear  his  severity,  nor  he  the  vices  of  the j  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  5. 

eop  e.  ^^rigour  of  Torquatug,  alh _ Mannus,  [the  son  of  the  German  God 


J’  i  j  ,•  /.  ^  .  1  w  CXI  l  iVlAW  AU  jj  I  Liitr  bun  OI  III 

fl  ;fnIaaC^ll!e!e,n.ty  and  JustLce  havelThuiston,  of  whom  that 


nation 


believed 
Tacit,  de 


tf/1  ^mliam  e^ta  -Liv.  7,  c.  10. i themselves  to  be  the  descendants.! 

al.  Max.  6,  c.  9. - Marcus,  a  celebrated!  Germ.  c.  2. 

Oman,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  the  I  J.  Mansuktus,  a  friend  of  Vitellius  who 
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eiiterca  the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son, 
then  very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  Galba.,  and  soon  after  met  a  detach- 


this  marriage  sprang  Ocnus,  who  built  a  towf 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  honour  o: 
his  mother,  he  called  Mantua.  Manto,  ac- 


ment  of  the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his  cording  to  a  certain  tradition,  was  so  struck  a 


father  was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Man- the  misfortunes  which  afflicted  Thebes  her  na 


suetus  was  wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,jtive  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sorrow 


See.  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  25 

MantinEA,  [a  town  of  Arcadia,  below 
Qrchomenus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Argo- 
lis.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
place  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  Antinoe 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus  is  said  to  have  trans¬ 
ported  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  city  to  a  more 
convenient  situation  than  the  one  which  they 
originally  occupied,  namely,  ty,  the  banks  of 
the  small  river  Gphis,  and  it  is  fabulously  re 
ported  that  Antinoe  was  led  to  the  selection 


and  was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some  sup 
pose  her  to  be  the  same  who  conducted  /Enea 
into  hell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  ti 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  received  divim 
honours  after  death.  Virg ■  TEri.  1,  v.  199, 1 
10,  v.  199. —  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  157. — Diod.  4 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  7. — Strab.  14  and  16. — Pam 
9,  c.  10  and  33,1.  7,  c.  3. 

Mantua,  [a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Mincius 
south-east  of  Brixia,  and  south  of  the  Lacu 
Benacus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  foundei 


of  the  new  site  by  the  guidance  of  a  serpent, J by  the  Etrurians,  600  years  B.  C.]  Whe; 
while  others  say  that  the  river  derived  its; Cremona,  which  had  followed  the  interest  c 

r  '  _  -• .  . .  A  ihr.lD _ +. .  ' .  +-  „  4-U^v - 1  A:,,.,,. 


name  from  its  serpentine  course.  After 
peace  of  Antalcidas  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Spartans.  The  Mantinean  defended  them¬ 
selves  with  great  bravery  during  the  summer, 
but  in  the  winter  the  besiegers  dammed  up 
the  river,  and  caused  it  to  overflow  the  city. 


the  Brutus,  was  given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius 
Mantua,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
shared  the  common  calamity,  though  i 
had  favoured  the  party  of  Augustus,  and  ma 
ny  of  the  inhabitants  were  tyrannically  de 
prived  of  their  possessions.  Virgil,  [who  wa 


on  which  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  born  at  Andes,  a  small  village  below  Mantua 


retire  from  the  place  to  their  old  villages 
They  returned  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
and  rebuilt  their  city  with  the  aid  of  the  The¬ 
bans,  but  they  afterwards  took  part  with  the 
Spartans  against  them.]  Theemperor  Adrian 
built  there  a  temple  in  honour  of  his  favourite 
Alcinous.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  which 
was  fought  there  between  Epaminondas  at  the 
head  of  the  Thebans,  and  the  combined  force 
of  Lacedxmon,  Achaia,  Elis,  Athens,  and  Ar¬ 
cadia,  about  363  years  before  Christ.  The 
Theban  general  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  from  that  time  Thebes  lost  its  power 
and  consequence  among  the  Grecian  states. 
[During  the  wars  under  the  Achxan  league, 
Antigonus,  having  dislodged  Cieomenes  from 
this  city,  the  inhabitants,  in  compliment  to 
him,  suppressed  the  original  name  of  the 
place,  and  called  it  Antigonia-  Adrian  re¬ 
stored  the  ancient  name,  and  erected  a  temple 
to'  Antinous.  This  city  had  several  other 
most  splendid  temples.]  Strab.  8. — C.  JVe/i, 
in  Ejiam . — Died.  15. — Ptol.  3,  c.  16. 

MantinOrum  oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsi¬ 
ca,  now  supposed  to  be  East/a. 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tire- 
sias,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  the 
city  of  Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she 
was  the  worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  the  con¬ 
querors  sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi, 
as  the  most  valuable  present  the / could  make. 
Manto,  often  called  Daphne,  remained  for 
some  time  at  Delphi,  where  she  officiated  as 
priestess,  and  where  she  gave  oracles.  From 
Delphi  she  came  to  Claros  in  Iona,  where  she 
established  an  oracle  of  Apolio  Here  shej 
married  Rhadius,  the  sovereign  ofthe  country, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Mopsus.  Manto 
afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  she  married 
Tiberinus  the  king  of  Alba,  or,  as  the  poets 
mention,  the  god  of  the  river  Tvber.  From 
406 


was  one  of  the  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  vict 
Virgilius.]  Strab.  5.- — Virg.  Ed.  1,  &c.  G.  S 
v.  12.  TEn.  10,  v.  180, —  Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  IS 
Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  mile 
from  Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory  whicl 
the  10,000  Athenians  and'iOOO  Platxans,  ur. 
der  the  command  of  Miltiades,  gained  ove 
the  Persian  army,  consisting  of  100,000  foe 
and  10,000  horse,  or,  according  to  Val.  Max 
imus,  of  300,000,  or,  as  Justin  says,  of  600, 00C 
under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes 
on  the  28lh  of  Sept.  490  B.  C.  In  this  bat 
tie,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Athenian: 
lost  only  192  meia,  and  the  Persians  6,30f 
Justin  has  raised  the  loss  of  the  Persians  ii 
this  expedition,  and  in  the  battle,  to  200,00 
men.  To  commemorate  this  immortal  vie 
tory  of  their  countrymen,  the  Greeks  r  isei 
small  columns,  with  the  names  inscribed  ci 
the  tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It  was  also  ii 
the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  over 
came  a  celebrated  bull,  which  plundered  tin 
neighbouring  country.  Erigone  is  calk'd  Ma 
rathohia  virgo ,  as  being  born  at  Marathon 
Stat.  5,  Sylv.  3,  v.  74. — C.  JVcfi.  in  Mill.— 
Herodot.  6,  See. — Justin.  2,  c.  9. —  Val.  J^Iax 
5,  c.  3. —  Pint,  in  Parol. - A  kina,  of  Attica 


son  of  Epopeus,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  smal 


llage  there.  Pans.  '2.  c.  1. - A  king  o 


Sicyon. 

Marcella,  a  daughter  of  Gctavia  thi 
sister  of  Augustus  by  Marcellus.  She  mar 
ried  Agrippa. 

Marcellinus  Ammianus,  a  celeb  rat  ei 
historian  who  carried  arms  under  Constantius 
Julian,  and  Valeris,  ant.  wrote  an  history  c 
Rome  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  when 
Suetonius  stops,  to  the  emperor  Valent 
His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  bu 
it  is  greatly  valued  for  its  veracity,  and  i 
many  of  the  actions  he  mentions,  the  autho 
was  near)'  concerned  This  history  was  con! 


MA 

posed  at  Rome,  where  Ammiamls  retired 
'from  the  noise  and  troubles  of  the  camp,  and 
does  not  betray  that  severity  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  which  other  writers  have  manifested, 
-though  the  author  was  warm  in  favour  ofPa- 
.  ganism,  the  religion  which  for  a  while  was 
-  seated  on  the  throne.  It  was  divided  into 
;  thirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the  eighteen 
2  last  remain,  beginning  at  the  death  of  Mag- 
■nentius.  Ammianus  has  been  liberal  in  Ins 
]  encomiums  upon  Julian,  whose  favours  he  en¬ 
joyed,  and  who  so  eminently  patronized  his 
religion.  The  negligence  with  which  some 
facts  are  sometimes  mentioned,  has  induced 
many  to  believe  that  the  history  of  Anmnia- 
,nus  has  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of 
itime,  and  that  it  is  descended  to  us  mutilated 
:  and  imperfect.  The  best  editions  of  Ammia¬ 
nus  are  those  of  Gronovius,  fol.  and  4to.  L. 
LBat.  1693,  and  of  Ernesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1773. 

[  Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  a  famous 
[Roman  general,  who  after  the  first  Punic 
jwar,  had  the  management  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Gauls,  where  he  obtained  the 
,  S/iolia  of  lima,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand 
Viridomarus  the  king  of  the  enemy.  Such 
,  success  rendered  him  popular,  and  soon  after 
he  was  intrusted  to  oppose  Annibal  in  Italy. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  same 
advantage  over  the  celebrated  Carthaginian, 
and  showed  his  countrymen  that  Annibal  was 
not  invincible.  The  troubles  which  were 
raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians,  at  the 
death  of  Hieronymus,  alarmed  the  Romans, 
and  Marcellus,  in  his  third  consulship,  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  force  against  Syracuse. 
He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but  his  opera¬ 
tions  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  invention  and 
industry  of  a  philosopher  [xnd.  Archimedes] 
were  able  tobafRe  all  the  efforts,  and  to  destroy 
all  the  great  and  stupendous  machines  and  mi¬ 
litary  engines  of  the  Romans  during  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  The  perseverance  of  Marcel  [us 
at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The  inattention 
of  the  inhabitants  during  their  nocturnal  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoured  his 
operations  ;  he  forcibly  entered  the  town,  and 
made  himself  master  of  it.  The  conqueror 
e  inched  the  capital  of  Italy  with  the  spoils  of 
Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapa¬ 
ciousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  of 
all  its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  build¬ 
ings  of  Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  and  elegance  of  the  Greeks  among  his 
countrymen.  After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse, 
Marcellus  was  called  upon  dv  his  country  to 
oppose  a  second  time  Annibal.  In  this  cam¬ 
paign  he  behaved  with  greater  vigour  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of  the 
Sumnites,  who  had  revolted,  were  recovered 
by  force  of  arms,  and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of 
Annibal  made  prisoners.  Some  time  after  an 
cirgagement  with  the  Carthaginian  general 
proved  unfavourable ;  Marcellus  had  the  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  but  on  the  morrow  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  skirmish  vindicated  his  military  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  honour  of  tire  Roman  soldiers. 
3  G 
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Marcellus,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  vim 
lant  against  the  snares  of  his  adversary.  He 
imprudently  separated  himself  from  his  camp, 
and  was  killed  iu  an  ambuscade  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  in  his  5th  consulship,  A.  U.C, 
546.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  funeral  by  the  conqueror,  and  his  ashen 
were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to  his  son. 
Marcellus  claims  our  commendation  for  his 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues ;  and  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at 
the  thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  an 
incensed  soldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rome 
and  thelawsof  war,  renderedinevitable.  Vtrg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  855. — Paterc.  2,  c.  38. — Pint,  in 

vita,  tkc. - One  of  his  descendants,  who 

bore  the  same  name,  signalized  himself  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Ctcsar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm 
attachment  to  the  latter.  He  was  banished 
by  Cxsar,  but  afterwards  recalled  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  senate.  Cicero  undertook  his  de 
fence  in  an  oration,  which  is  still  extant. — — 
The  grandson  of  Pornpey’s  friend  rendered 
himself  popular  by  his  universal  benevolence 
and  affability.  Re  was  son  of  Marcellus  by 
Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus.  He  married 
Julia,  that  emperor’s  daughter,  and  was  pub¬ 
licly  intended  as  his  successor.  The  sudden¬ 
ness  of  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
was  the  cause  of  much  lamentation  at  Rome, 
particularly  in  the  family  of  Augustus,  and 
Virgil  procured  himself  great  favours  by  ce¬ 
lebrating  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  prince. 
(vid.  Octavia.]  Marcellus  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  883 .—Suet, 
in  Aug.— Pint,  in  Aarcell. — Senec.  Consol,  ad 

Marc. — Paterc.  2,  c.  93. - The  son  of  the 

great  Marcellus  who  took  Syracuse,  was 
caught  in  the  ambuscade  which  proved  fatal 
to  his  father,  but  he  forced  his  way  from  the 
enemy  and  escaped.  He  received  the  ashes 
of  his  father  from  the  conqueror.  Pint,  in 
Marcel. _ The  husband  of  Octavia  the  sis¬ 

ter  of  Augustus. — —A  native  of  Pamphylia, 
who  wrote  an  heroic  poein  on  physic,  divided 
into  42  books.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Mar 
cus  Aurelius. 

Marcia  lex,  by  Marcius  Censonnus.  It 
forbad  any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office 
of  censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  the  wife  of  Regulus,  when  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manner, 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some 
Carthaginian  prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she 
had  previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The 
senate  was  obliged  to  stop  her  wantonness 

and  cruelty.  Diod.  24- - A  daughter  of 

Philip,  who  married  Cato  the  censor.  Her 
husband  gave  her  to  his  friend  Hortensius  for 
thesake  of  procreating  children,  and  after  hi; 
death  he  took  her  again  to  his  own  house 
-An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Rhodes, 

- A  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica.— —A 

stream  of  watar.  \id.  Martia  aqua. 
MarciAna-  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Tr& 
40? 
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jaa,  who,  on  account ot  her  public  ami 
virtues  and  he  r  amiable  disposition,  was  declar¬ 
ed  Augusta  and  empress  bv  her  brother.  She 
died  A.  D.  113. 

Marcianofolis,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Mcesia.  It  received  its  name  in  honour 
of  the  empress  Marciana,  [It  is  now  Pre¬ 
bislaw ,  or  the  illustrious  city.] 

Marcianus,  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of 
an  obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  some 
time  served  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier, 
he  was  made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  Theodosius.  His  winning  address 
and  uncommon  talents  raised  him  to  higher 
stations  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
2d,  A.  D.  450,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe¬ 
rial  purple  in  the  east.  The  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
heir  choice.  Marcianus  showed  himself  ac¬ 
tive  and  resolute,  and  when  Attila,  the  barba¬ 
rous  king  of  the  Huns,  asked  of  the  emperor 
the  annual  tribute  which  the  indolence  and 
cowardice  of  his  predecessors  had  regularly 
paid,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  firmly  said, 
that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends,  but  that 
iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  prepared  for 
his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  universal  popula¬ 
rity  Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  making 
warlike  preparations  against  the  barbarians 
that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was  la¬ 
mented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  since 
his  reign  has  been  distinguished  by  the  apel 
lation  of  the  golden  age.  Marcianus  married 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity  hefound 
a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  and  that  he 
had  the  humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial, 
for  which  circumstance  he  was  accused  of  the 
homicide  and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would  have 
been  executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer 
been  discovered,  and  convinced  the  world  of 

the  innocence  of  Marcianus. - Capella,  a 

writer,  vid.  Capella. 

M.  Marcius  SabInus,  was  the  progeni¬ 
tor  of  the  Marcian  family  at  Rome.  He  came 
to  Rome  with  Numa,  and  it  was  he  who  ad¬ 
vised  Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the 
Romans  offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to 
make  himself  king  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to 
Tullus  Hostilius;  and  when  his  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful,  he  killed  himself.  His  sen,  who 
married  adaughter  of  Numa,  was  made  high- 
priest  by  his  father-in  law.  He  was  father  of 
Ancus  Martius.  Pint,  in  Mum  a A  Ro¬ 
man  who  accused  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  of  misdemeanor,  in  the  Roman  senate. 

- A  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the  Sarn- 

nites.  He  was  more  successful  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  obtained  a  victory,  8cc. 

Marcomanni,  [a  German  nation,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  dwelt  originally  along  the 
Rhine,  south  of  the  Mattiaci.  They  afterwards, 
migrated  to  Boiohemum, or  that  partofthecoun- 
try  which  answers  to  modern  Bohemia.']  They 
proved  powerful  enemies  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors-  Augustus  granted  them  peace,  hut 
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they^were  aiterwards  subdued  by  Antoninus 
and  Trajan,  8cc.  [Their  name  is  said  to  sig¬ 
nify  Border-men.]  Paterc.  2,  c.  109.— Tacit. 
Ann.  2,  c.  46  and  62,  G.42. 

Marcus,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  of 
the  Romans,  vid.  .fEmilius,  Lepidus,  &c. — — ■ 
A  son  of  Cato,  killed  at  Philippi,  &c. 

Mardi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines 
ot  Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  gene¬ 
rally  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts. 
Their  country,  in  latter  times,  became  the 
residence  of  the  famous  assassins  destroyed 
by  Hulakou  the  grandson  of  Zingis  Khan. 
Herodot.  1  and  3. — Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Mardia,  a  place  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a 
battle  between  Contantine  and  Licinius,  A. 
D.  315. 

Mardonius,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army 
of  300,000  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country, 
and  reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  His 
operations  were  rendered  useless  by  the  cour¬ 
age  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  a 
battle  at  Plataea,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and 
left  among  the  slain.  B.  C.  479.  He  had  been 
commander  of  the  armies  ot  Darius  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  He  was  son-in  law 
of  Darius.  [ vid .  Darius,  under  which  article 
a  farther  account  is  given  of  Mardonius.] 
Pint,  in  Arist. — Herodot.  6,  7  and  8. — Diod. 
11. — Justin.  2,  c.  13,  &c. 

Mardus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  sea. 

Mare  Mortuum,  called  also,  from  the 
bitumen  [aapaAros,]  it  throws  up,  the  lake  As- 
/ ihaltites ,  is  situate  in  Judea,  and  near  100 
miles  long  and  25  broad.  Its  waters  are  salt- 
er  than  those  of  the  sea,  but  the  vapours  ex¬ 
haled  from  them  are  not  so  pestilential  as 
have  been  generally  represented.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  the  chief,  were  destroyed  by  a  volcano, 
and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed.  Volcanic  ap¬ 
pearances  now  mark  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  [  This  lake 
has  been  called  the  Dead  Sea,  not  merely  from 
the  dead  and  stagnant  appearance  of  its  wa¬ 
ters,  but  because,  owing  to  the  salt  vapours 
exhaled  from  the  surface,  no  vegetation  is 
seen  along  its  banks.  Volumes  of  smoke  arc 
otten  observed  to  issue  from  the  lake,  and 
new  crevices  are  found  on  its  margin.]  Plin. 
5,  c.  6. — Jose/ih.  J.  bell.  4,  c.  27. — Strab.  16, 
p.  7 64. — Justin.  36,  c.  3. 

MareGtis,  now  Sftvah ,  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
near  Alexandria.  Its  neighbourhood  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  wine,  though  some  make  the  Ma- 
rcoticum  vinum  to  have  been  produced  in  Epi¬ 
rus,  or  in  a  certain  part  of  Libya,  called  also 
Mareotis,  near  Egypt.  [This  lake  is  said  by 
modern  travellers  to  be  no  longer  in  existence, 
the  Turks  having  neglected  to  preserve  the 
canals  which  conveyed  to  it  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.]  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  91. — Horat.  l,od.  38,  v 
14 — -  Lucan.  3  and  10.— Strab.  37- 
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Margiana,  [a  country  of  Asia  along  the 
river  Margus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
According  to  Ptolemy  it  had  Hyrcania  on  the 
west,  the  Oxus  on  the  north,  Bactriana  on  the 
east,  and  Aria  on  the  south.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  Khurasan,']  Pliny  speaks  of  fertility, 
and  states  it  to  have  produced  in  particular, 
excellent  wine.  Its  vines  were  unusually 
large. 

Margites,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose,  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
superficial  knowledge,  and  toexpose  his  affec¬ 
tation.  When  Demosthenes  wished  to  ridicule 
Alexander  he  called  him  another  Margites. 

Margus,  a  river  of  Mcesia  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
Kastolatz. 

Maria  lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called 
pontes ,  on  which  the  people  proceeded  to  give 
their  votes  in  the  comilia,  to  be  narrower,  that 
no  other  might  stand  there  to  hinder  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  assembly  by  appeal,  or  other 
disturbances.— -Another,  called  also  Porcia, 
by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
69l.  It  fined  in  a  certain  sum  of  money  such 
commandersas  gaveafalse  account  to  the  Ro 
man  senate  of  the  number  of  slain  in  a  battle. 
It  obliged  them  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their 
return  when  they  entered  the  city,  according 
to  tne  best  computation. 

Mariana  foss.*,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
dyke  {fossa,)  which  Marius  opened  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Ulrab ■  4. 

Makiandyni,  [apeople  of  Bithynia,  to  the 
east  of  the  inver  Sangarius-  In  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  their  district  was  the  powerful 
city  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  and  to  the  north 
west  of  this  was  a  small  peninsular  promonto¬ 
ry,  called  Acherusia  Chersonesus.  Through 
a  cavern  in  this  promontory  Hercules  was 
fabled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  from  hell.] 
Dionys. — Ptol-  5,  c.  1. — Mela,  I,  c,  2  and  19, 
1. 2,  c.  7. 

Marianus,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter, 
from  a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius. 
It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate 
assembled  to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance 
communicated  to  him  in  a  dream.  Val.  Max. 
1,  c.  7. 

Marica,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near 
Minturnas.  She  married  king  Faunus,  by 
whom  she  had  king  Latinus,  and  she  was  af¬ 
terwards  called FaunaandFatua,  and  honour¬ 
ed  as  a  goddess.  A  city  of  Campania  bore 
her  name.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  : 
as  Circe.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  4 7.—Liv.  27,  c. 

37. - A  wood  on  the  borders  of  Campania  i 

bore  also  the  name  of  Marica,  as  being  sa-  < 
cred  to  the  nymph.  Liv.  27,  c.  37.— Horae.  < 
3,  od.  17,  v.  7.  i 

Marita  lex.  vid.  Julia  de  Maritandis.  i 

MarIsus,  a  river  of  Dacia  [which  falls  in-  i 
to  the  Tibiscus.  It  is  now  the  A  faros.] 

C.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who,  ' 
from  a  peasant,  became  one  of  the  most  pow- : 
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■  erfiil  and  cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  beheic. 

.  during  her  consular  government.  He  was 
:  born  at  Arpinum,  of  obscure  and  illiterate  pa- 
>  rents.  His  father  bore  the  same  name  as 
.  himself,  and  his  mother  was  called  Fulcinia. 
i  He  forsook  the  meaner  occupations  of  the 
,  country  for  the  camp,  and  signalized  himself 
under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of  Numantia.  The 
Roman  general  saw  the  courage  and  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  young  Marius,  and  foretold  the  era  of 
'  his  future  greatness.  By  his  seditions  and 
intrigues  at  Rome,  while  he  exercised  the 
inferior  offices  of  the  state,  he  rendered  him¬ 
self  known;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Csesars,  contri¬ 
buted  in  some  measure  to  raise  him  to  conse¬ 
quence.  He  passed  into  Africa  as  lieutenai. 
to  the  consul  Metullus  against  Jugurtha,  and 
after  he  had  there  ingratiated  himself  with  thf 
soldiers,  and  raised  enemies  to  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  canvass¬ 
ed  for  the  consulship.  The  extravagant  pro 
mises  he  made  to  the  people,  and  his  malevo¬ 
lent  insinuations  about  the  conduct  of  Metel- 
lus,  proved  successful.  He  was  elected,  and 
appointed  to  finish  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
He  showed  himself  capable  in  every  degree 
to  succeed  to  Metellus.  Jugurtha  was  defeat  - 
ed,  and  afterwards  betra)  ed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  by  the  perfidy  of  Bocchus.  Nc 
sooner  was  Jugurtha  conquered  than  new 
honours  and  fresh  trophies  awaited  Marius. 
The  provinces  of  Rome  were  suddenly  inv  ad 
ed  bv  an  army  of  300,000  barbarians,  and 
Marius  was  the  only  man  wh  ,se  activity  and 
boldness  could  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy. 
He  was  elected  consul,  and  sent  against  the. 
Teutones.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and 
Marius  was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invested 
with  the  consulship.  At  last  two  engage 
rnents  were  fought,  and  not  less  than  200,000 
of  the  barbarian  forces  of  the  Ambrones  and 
Teutones  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
90,000  made  prisoners.  The  following  ;ea 
was  also  marked  by  a  total  overthrow  ot  tlr 
Cimbri,  another  horde  of  barbarians,  in  which 
140,000  were  slaughtered  by  the  Romans, 
and  60,000  taken  prisoners.  After  such  ho¬ 
nourable  victories,  Marius,  with  his  colleague 
Catulus,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and,  ic> 
his  eminent  services,  he  deserved  the  appel 
lation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.  He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixiii  time  ;  and,  as  his 
intrepidity  had  delivered  his  country  from  its 
foreign  enemies,  he  sought  employment  a' 
home,  and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise 
seditions,  and  to  oppose  the  power  of  6)  11a 
This  was  the  cause  and  the  foundation  of  a 
civil  war.  Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  tht 
command  of  the  forces  with  which  he  was 
empowered  to  prosecute  theMitiindatic  war, 
and  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  authors  of  a 
demand  which  he  considered  as  arbitrary 
and  improper.  He  advanced  to  Rome,  am 
Marius  was  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight 
The  unfavourable  winds  prevented  him  lion 
seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa,  and  he 
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»efl  on  the  coasts  of  Campania,  where  the 
emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  discovered  him 
in  a  marsh,  where  he  had  plunged  himself  in 
the  mud,  and  left  only  his  mouth  above  the 
surface  for  respiration.  He  was  violently 
dragged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mintur- 
nx,  and  the  magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  Sylla,  passed  sentence  of  imme¬ 
diate  death  on  their  magnanimous  prisoner. 
A  Gaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off  his  head 
in  the  dungeon,  but  the  stern  countenance  of 
Marius  disarmed  the  courage  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  when  he  heard  the  exclamation 
of ,  Tune  homo,  audes  occidere  Caium  Murium? 
the  dagger  dropped  from  his  hand.  Such  an 
uncommon  adventure  awakened  thecompas- 
sion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minturnx.  'They 
released  Marius  from  prison,  and  favoured 
his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son 
Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  of 
the  country  in  his  cause.  Marius  landed  near 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  received  no 
small  consolation  at  the  sight  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  ruins  of  a  once  powerful  city,  which,  like 
himself,  had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and 
felt  the  cruel  vicissitude  of  fortune. "  This 
place  of  his  retreat  was  soon  known,  and  the 
governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Sylla,  compelled  Marius  to  flv  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  island.  He  soon  after  learned  that 
Cinna  had  embraced  his  cause  at  Rome, 
when  the  Roman  senate  had  stripped  him  of 
his  consular  dignity  and  bestowed  it  upon  one 
of  his  enemies.  7  his  intelligence  animated 
Marius;  he  set  sail  to  assist  his  friend,  only  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  men.  His  army, 
however,  gradually  increased,  and  he  enter¬ 
ed  Rome  like  a  conqueror.  His  enemies  were 
inhumanly  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  Rome  was 
filled  with  blood,  and  he  who  had  once  been 
called  the  father  of  his  country,  marched 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  attended  bv  a 
number  of  assassins,  who  immediately  slaugh¬ 
tered  all  those  whose  salutations  were  not  an¬ 
swered  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  sig¬ 
nals  for  bloodshed.  When  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment, 
they  made  themselves  consuls ;  but  Marius, 
already  worn  out  with  old  age  and  infirmi¬ 
ties,  died  sixteen  days  after  he  had  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  consular  dignity  for  the  se¬ 
venth  time,  B.  C.  86.  His  end  was  probably 
hastened  by  the  uncommon  quantities  of  wine 
■which  he  drank  when  labouring  under  a  dan¬ 
gerous  disease,  to  remove,  by  intoxication, 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Marius,  who  rendered  himself 
conspicuons  by  his  victories,  and  by  his  cruel¬ 
ty.  As  he  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  among  peasants,  it  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  wonderful  that  he  always  betrayed  rus¬ 
ticity  in  his  behaviour,  and  despised  in  others 
those  polished  manners  and  that  studied  ad¬ 
dress  which  education  had  denied  him.  He 
hated  the  conversation  of  the  learned  only  be¬ 
cause  he  was  illiterate,  and  if  he  appeared  an 
example  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  he  owed 
410 
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these  advantages  to  the  yeavs  of  obscurity 
which  he  hadpassted  at  Arpinum.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  was  stern,  his  voice  firm  and  imperi  ¬ 
ous,  and  his  disposition  untractable.  He  al¬ 
ways  betrayed  the  greatest  timidity  in  the 
public  assemblies,  as  he  had  not  been  early 
taught  to  make  eloquence  and  oratory  his 
pursuit.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  at 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citizens.  His  only 
qualifications  were  those  of  a  great  general, 
and  with  these  he  rendered  himself  tire  most 
illustrious  and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  only  one  whose  ferocity 
seemed  capable  to  oppose  the  barbarians  of 
the  north.  The  manner  of  his  death,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  opinions,  remains  doubtful,  though 
some  have  charged  him  with  the  crime  of 
suicide.  Among  the  instances  which  are 
mentioned  of  his  firmness  this  may  be  re¬ 
corded  :  Having  both  his  legs  full  of  wens,  he 
applied  to  a  physician  to  have  them  cut  oft', 
and  suffered  the  operation  to  he  performed  on 
one  leg  without  a  groan.  Plut.invitd. — Paterc. 
2,  c.  9. — Flor.  3,  c.  3. — Juv.  8,  v.  245,  & c. — • 

Lucan.  2,  v.  69. - Caius.theson  of  the  great 

Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  and  shar¬ 
ed  his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune.  He 
made  himself  consul  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  op- 
osed  his  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated 
v  Sylla,  and  fled  to  Prxnestx,  where  lie  kill¬ 
ed  himself.  Plut.  in  Mario.- - Priscus,  a  go¬ 

vernor  of  Africa,  accused  of  extortion  in  his 
province  by  Pliny  the  younger,  and  banished 
from  Italy.  Plin.  2,  ep.  11. —  Juv.  1,  v.  48. 
- One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  whose  works  were  edited  by  Garner,  2 
vols.  fol.  Paris,  1673  ;  and  Baluzius,  ib.  1684. 

- M.  Aurelius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  who,  from 

the  mean  employment  of  a  blacksmith,  became 
one  of  the  generals  of  Gallienus,  and  at  last 
caused  himself  to  he  saluted  emperor.  Three 
days  after  this  elevation,  a  man  who  had 
shared  his  poverty  without  partaking  of  his 
more  prosperous  fortune,  publicly  assassi¬ 
nated  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  a  sword 
which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time  of  his 
obscurity.  Marius  has  been  often  celebrated 
for  his  great  strength,  and  it  is  confidently 
reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of  his 
fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its  most 

rapid  course. - Maximus,  a  Latin  writer, 

who  published  an  account  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now  lost. 
His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  exactness  and  fidelity.  Some 
have  accused  him  of  inattention,  aud  complain 
that  his  writings  abounded  with  many  fabu¬ 
lous  and  insignificant  stories. 

MarmXrIca,  vid.  Marmaridaj. 

MarmARidte,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  Lybia  called  Marmarica ,  between  Cyrene 
and  Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and 
pretended  to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret 
power  to  destroy  the  pdisonrms  effects  of  the 
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;)ite  of  serpents,  Sil.  It.  3,  v.  SO 0, 1. 11,  v.  182., 
— Lucan.  4,  v.  680, 1-  9,  v-  894. 

MarmarIon,  a  town  of  Euboea,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Marmarinus.  Strab.  10. 
Maro.  vid.  Virgilius. 

Maron,  a  son  of  Evanthes,  high-priest  of 
Apollo,  in  Thrace,  when  Ulysses  touched  upon 

the  coast.  Homer,  od.  9,  v.  179. - AnEgpy- 

tian  who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  conquests, 
and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from  him 

Maronea.  Mela.  2,  c.  2. - Diod.  1. 

Maronea,  [now  Marogna,}  a  city  of  the 
Cicones,  in  Thrace,  near  the  Hebrus,  of  which 
Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity.  The  wine  was 
always  reckoned  excellent,  and  with  it,  it 
was  supposed,  Ulysses  intoxicated  the  Cyclops 
Polyphemus.  Plin.  14,  c..  4. — Herodot. — Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.  4. — Tibull,  4,  el.  1,  v.  57. 

Marpesia,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Am¬ 
azons,  who  waged  a  successful  war  against 
the  inhabitants  of  mount  Caucasus.  The 
mountain  was  called  Marfiesius  Mans,  from 
,  its  female  conqueror.  Justin.  2,  c.  4. —  Virg. 

,  JEn.  6. 

Marpessa,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra, 
the  wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  wastenderly 
loved  by  her  husband;  and  when  Apollo  en¬ 
deavoured  to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed 
:  the  ravisher  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved 
on  revenge.  Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated  by 
i  Jupiter,  who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with 
that  one  of  the  two  lovers  whom  she  most 
approved  of.  She  returned  to  her  husband. 
Homer.  II.  9,  v.  549. —  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  305. — 
Afiollod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans  4,  c.  2, 1. 5,  c.  18. 

Marpesus,  a  mountain  of  Paros,  abound¬ 
ing  in  white  marble.  The  qua.  ries  are  still 
1  seen  by  modern  travellers.  [This  mountain 
was  situate  to  the  west  of  the  harbour  of  Mar- 
i  mora,  and  the  quarries  in  it  furnished  more 
:  particularly  the  marble  obtained  by  the  Greeks 
:  from  Paras.]  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  471. — Plin.  4, 

■  c.  12, 1.  36,  c.  5. 

i  [Marpessus,  a  town  of  Troas,  north-east 
-  of  the  promontory  of  Lectum.] 

Marres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
!  which  conveyed  his  letters  wherever  he  pleas¬ 
ed.  He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  this 
:  faithful  bird  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  JE li¬ 
on.  yin.  6,  c.  7. 

MarrucIni,  [a  people  of  Italy  on  the  Adri- 
i  atic  coast,  between  the  Vestini  and  Frentani. 
Their  country  was  watered  by  the  Atcrnus. 
The  chi,et  town  was  Teate,  now  Chiete,  situ¬ 
ate  on  a  mountain.]  Sil.  It.  15,  v.  564. 

MarruvIum  or  Marrubium,  [the  capital 
of  the  Marsi,  situate  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
LacusFucinus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as 
well  as  the  Marsi  in  general,  were  famous  for 
disregarding  and  healing  the  bites  of  serpents, 
and  for  being  excellent  swimmers.  Its  ruins 
at  St.  Benadotlo  present  to  the  investigation 
of  the  curious  an  arena  and  traces  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre.]  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  v.  750.— Sil.  It.  8,  v.  497. 

Mars,  [called  a^c  by  the  Greeks,  vid.  the 
end  of  this  article,]  the  god  of  war  among  the 
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ancients,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  ac  ¬ 
cording  to  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek 
poets,  or  of  Juno  alone,  according  to  Ovid. 
This  goddess,  as  the  poet  mentions,  wished 
to  become  a  mother  without  the  assistance  of 
the  other  sex,  like  Jupiter,  who  had  produced 
Minerva  all  armed  from  his  head,  and  she 
was  shown  a  flower  bv  Flora  in  the  plains 
near  Olenus,  whose  very  touch  made  women 
pregnant,  [niff.  Juno.]  The  education  of 
Mars  was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  the  god  Pria- 
pus,  who  instructed  him  in  dancing  and  every 
manly  exercise.  His  trial  before  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  court  of  the  Areopagus,  according  to  the 
authority  of  some  authors,  for  the  murder  of 
Hallirhotius,  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in  his¬ 
tory.  [vid.  Areopagitae.]  The  amours  of 
Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  The 
god  of  war  gained  the  affections  ot  Venus,  and 
obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires  ;  but 
Apollo,  who  was  conscious  of  their  familiari¬ 
ties,  informed  Vulcan  of  his  wife’s  debauche¬ 
ries,  and  awakened  his  suspicions.  Vulcan 
secretly  laid  a  net  around  the  bed,  and  the  two 
lovers  were  exposed,  in  each  others  arms,  to 
the  ridicule  and  satire  of  all  the  gods,  till  Nep¬ 
tune  prevailed  upon  the  husband  to  set  them 
at  liberty.  This  unfortunate  discovery  so 
provoked  Mars  that  he  changed  into  a  cock 
his  favourite  Alectryon,  whom  he  had  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  door  to  watch  against  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  sun,  [vid.  Alectryon]  and  Ve¬ 
nus  also  showed  her  resentment  by  persecut¬ 
ing  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  the  children 
of  Apollo.  In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Ti¬ 
tans,  Mars  was  seized  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes, 
and  confined  for  fifteen  months,  till  Mercury 
procured  him  his  liberty.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Mars  interested  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Trojans,  but  whilst  he  defended  these  favour¬ 
ites  of  Venus  with  uncommon  activity,  he  war, 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily  retreated 
to  heaven  to  conceal  his  confusion  and  his  re¬ 
sentment,  and  to  complain  to  Jupiter  that  Mi¬ 
nerva  had  directed  the  unerring  weapon  of 
his  antagonist.  The  worship  of  Mars  was  not 
very  universal  among  the  ancients  ;  his  tem¬ 
ples  were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  in 
Rome  he  received  the  most  unbounded  ho 
nours,  and  the  warlike  Romans  were  proud  oi 
paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom  they  esteem¬ 
ed  as  the  patron  of  their  city,  and  the  father 
of  the  first  of  their  monarchs.  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  temple  at  Rome  was  built  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Mars  ultor,  or  the  avenger.  His  priests 
among  the  Romans  were  called  Salii  ;  they 
were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  and  their 
chief  office  was  to  guard  the  sacred  Ancilia, 
one  of  which,  as  was  supposed,  had  fallen 
down  from  heaven.  Mars  was  generally  re¬ 
presented  in  the  naked  figure  of  an  old  man, 
armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pike,  and  a  shield. 
Sometimes  he  appeared  in  a  military  dress, 
a  long  flowing  beard,  and  sometimes  without. 
He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fu¬ 
rious  horses  which  the  poets  call  Flight  and 
Terror.  His  altars  were  stained  with  dm 
411 
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biood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his  warlike 
3pirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his  fe 
rocity.  Magpies  and  vultures  were  also  of¬ 
fered  to  him,  on  account  of  their  greediness 
and  voracity.  The  Scythians  generally  offer¬ 
ed  him  asses,  and  the  people  of  Caria  dogs, 
The  weed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him, 
because  it  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reported, 
in  places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or 
where  the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the 
effusion  of  human  blood.  The  surnames  of 
Mars  are  not  numerous.  He  was  called  Gra- 
divus,  M.ivors,  Quirinus,  Salisubsulus,  among 
the  Romans.  The  Greeks  called  him  Ares, 
and  he  was  the  Euyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Camulus  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of 
Carthage.  Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  An- 
teros,  and  Harmonia,  by  the  goddess  Venus. 
He  had  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus  by  Asty- 
oche ;  Alcippe  by  Agraulos  ;  Molus,  Pylus, 
Evenus,  and  Thestius,  by  Demonice,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  Besides  these,  he  was  the 
reputed  father  of  Romulus,  Remus.  (Enomaus, 
Bythis,  Thrax,  Diomedes  of  Thrace,  See. 
He  presided  over  gladiators,  and  was  the 
god  of  hunting,  and  whatever  exercises  or 
amusements  have  something  manly  and  war¬ 
like.  among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  for  the 
consul,  before  he  went  on  an  expedition  to 
visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where  he  offered  his 
prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner  shook  the 
spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the  statute  of 
the  god,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  “  Mars 
nigila  !  god  of  war,  watch  over  the  safety  of 
this  city.”  [Among  the  ancients  there  were  se¬ 
veral  of  th,s  name.  Tne  first,  to  whom  Dio¬ 
dorus  attributes  the  invention  of  arms,  and  the 
art  of  marshaling  troops  in  battle,  was  the  Be- 
lus  whom  the  Scriptures  call  Nimrod;  who,  af¬ 
ter  having  practised  his  skill  upon  wild  beasts, 
turned  it  against  men,  and  having  subdued  a 
great  number  of  them,  called  himself  their  king. 
The  second  Mars  was  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt. 
The  third  was  king  of  Thrace,  called  Odin, 
distinguished  by  his  valour  and  conquests,  and 
promoted  to  the  honour  of  god  of  war.  The 
fourth  is  the  Mars  of  Greece,  termed  A|«c 
The  fifth  and  last  is  the  Mars  of  the  Latins. 
In  fine,  this  name  was  given  to  the  most  war¬ 
like  princes,  and  every  country  valued  itself 
on  having  one,  as  well  as  a  Hercules.  The 
Greeks  threw  into  the  history  of  their  Mars, 
the  adventures  of  all  that  have  been  named.] 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  211.  'Frist.  2,  v.  925. — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  148. —  Vrrg.  G.  4,  v.  346.  Mn.  8,  v.| 
701. — Lucian,  in  Eleclr. —  Varro.  dc  L.  L.  4, 
c.  1 Q.— Homer.  Od.  1 . 11.  5. — Flacc.  6. — Afiol- 
lod.  1,  8cc. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Pindar,  od.  4. 
Pyth. —  Quint.  Smyrn.  14. — Paus.  1,  c.  21  and 
28  —Juv.  9,  v.  102. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  [~uid.  the 
end  of  this  article,]  who  afterwards  came 
to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucinus  in  Italy, 
in  a  country  chequered  with  forests  abound¬ 
ing  with  wild  boars,  and  other  ferocious  ani¬ 
mals.  They  at  first  proved  very  inimical 
to  the  Romans,  but,  in  process  of  time,  they 
became  their  firmest  supporters  Thev  are 
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particularly  celebrated  for  the  civil  war  m 
which  they  wereengaged,  and  whichfrom  them 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Marsian  war. 
The  large  contributions  they  made  to  support 
the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the  number  of  men 
which  they  continually  supplied  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  rendered  them  bold  and  aspiring,  and  they 
claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Italian  states,  a 
share  of  the  honour  and  privileges  which  were 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  B.  C.  21. 
l’he  petition,  though  supported  by  the  inter¬ 
est,  the  eloquence,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
tribune  D  usus,  was  received  with  contempt 
by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  Marsi,  with 
their  allies,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by 
taking  up  arms.  Their  resentment  was  in¬ 
creased  when  Drusus,  their  friend  at  Rome, 
had  been  basely  murdered  by  the  means  of 
the  nobles ;  and  they  erected  themselves  into 
a  republic,  and  Corfinium  was  made  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  their  new  empire.  A  regular  war  was 
now  begun,  and  the  Romans  led  into  the  field 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  were  opposed 
by  a  superior  force.  Some  battles  were  fought 
in  which  the  Roman  generals  were  defeated, 
and  the  allies  reaped  no  inconsiderable  advan¬ 
tages  from  their  victories-  A  battle,  however, 
near  Asculum,  proved  fatal  to  their  cause, 
4o00  of  them  were  iel'tdead  on  the  spot,  their 
general  Francus,  a  man  of  uncommon  expe¬ 
rience  and  abilities  was  slain,  and  such  as  es¬ 
caped  from  the  field  perished  by  hunger  in 
the  Appenines,  where  they  had  sought  a  shel¬ 
ter,  After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  ot  Ascu¬ 
lum,  one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  allies, 
grown  dejected  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued 
for  peace  one  by  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at 
last  re-established  in  the  republic,  and  all  the 
states  of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome. 
The  armies  of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi, 
the  Peligni,  tho  Vestini,  the  Hermini,  Porri- 
peiani,  Marcini,  Picentese,  Venusini,  Fren- 
tani,  Ap.ili,  Lucani,  and  Samnites.  The 
Marsi  were  greatly  addicted  to  magic.  [The 
parent  race  of  the  Marsi,  if  indeed  we  be 
correct  in  styling  them  so,  were  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Sicam- 
bri,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lififie  ;  whence  they 
spread  south  to  the  Tenctheri.  Weakened 
by  the  Roman  arms,  they  retired  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Germany,  and  from  this  period  dis¬ 
appeared  from  history.  Manner t.  Anc.  Oeogr. 
vol,  3,  p.  168.] — Herat,  ep.  5,  v.  76,  ep.  27,  v. 
29. — Afifiian. —  Vai.  Max.  8—Paterc.  2.— 
P lut.  in  Sert.  Mario.  &c. —  Cic.  / iro  Balb. — 
Strab. — Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  50  and  56.  G.  2. 

[MarsAci,  a  people  who  seem  to  have  oc¬ 
cupied  what  is  now  North- Holland.  Tacit.  4, 
55.] 

Marsyas, a  celebrated  musician  ofCelKnx, 
in  Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis,  or 
OEagrus.  [According  to  the  Oxford  Marbles, 
he  flourished  1  06  years  B.  C.]  He  was  so 
skilful  in  playing  on  the  flute,  that  he  is  ge¬ 
nerally  deemed  the  inventor  of  it.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  he  found  it  when  Mi¬ 
nerva  had  thrown  it  aside  on  account  of  the 
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distortion  of  her  face  when  site  played  upon 
it.  Marsyas  was  enamoured  of  Cyhele,  and 
he  travelled  with  her  as  far  asNysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to 
a  trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  he  who  was  defeated  should  be 
flayed  ali » e  by  the  conqueror.  The  muses,  or 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  of  Ny- 
sa,  were  appointed  umpires.  Each  exerted 
his  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory  with  much 
difficulty,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god, 
upon  this,  tied  his  antagonist  to  a  tree  a.  d  flay¬ 
ed  him  alive.  The  death  of  Marsyas  was  uni¬ 
versally  lamented;  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate,  and  from  th.eir 
abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of  Phrygia,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas.  [It  seems 
that  in  the  contest  above  alluded  to,  Apollo 
played  at  first  a  simple  air  on  his  instrument, 
but  Marsyas  taking  up  his  pipe,  struck  the  au¬ 
dience  so  much  with  the  novelty  of  its  tone, 
and  the  art  of  his  performance,  that  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  his 
1  rival.  Having  agreed  upon  a  second  trial  of 
skill,  it  is  said  that  the  performance  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  by  his  accompanying  the  lyre  with  his 
voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel  that  of 
Marsyas  upon  the  flute  alone.  Marsyas  with 
indignation  protested  against  the  decision  of 
his  judges,  urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly 
1  vanquished  according  to  the  rules  stipulated, 
because  the  dispute  was  concerning  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  respective  instruments,  not  their 
voices ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  emplov  two 
arts  against  one.  Apollo  denied  that  he  had 
1  taken  any  unfair  advantage,  since  ftiarsyas 
had  used  both  his  mouth  and  fingers  in  play¬ 
ing  on  his  instrument,  so  that  if  he  was  denied 
the  use  of  his  voice,  he  would  be  still  more 
disqualified  for  the  contention.  On  a  third 
trial,  Marsyas  was  again  vanquished,  and  met 
with  the  fate  already  mentioned.  It  seems 
that,  according  to  Pausanias,  Apollo  accepted 
the  challenge  of  Marsyas,  upon  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  that  the  victor  might  do  what  he  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  vanquished ;  and  from  Apuleius, 
it  would  appear  that  each  party  irritated  the 
other  previous  to  the  contest,  with  severe  sar¬ 
casm.  Ancient  writers  vary  in  their  charac¬ 
ter  ot  Marsyas,  some  making  him  a  skilful 
musician,  and  others  a  mere  clown.  Plato 
states  that  Marsyas  and  Olympus  a  ere  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  wind- music,  and  of  the  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  measures.  Some  make  Marsy¬ 
as  the  author  of  the  double  flute,  but  others 
ascribe  it  to  his  father  Hyagtvs.]  The  unfor 
tunate  Marsyas  is  often  represented  on  monu¬ 
ments  as  tied,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  to  a 
tree,  while  Apollo  stands  before  him  with  his 
lyre  in  his  hatids.  In  independent  cities  among 
the  ancients  the  statue  ol  Marsyas  was  gene¬ 
rally  erected  in  the  forum,  to  represent  the 
intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Bacchus 
and  Marsyas,  as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  It 
■was  also  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Roman 
forum,  as  a  spot  where  usurers  and  mer¬ 
chants  resorted  to  transact  business,  being 
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principally  intended  in  terrorem  litigator  am  ; 
a  circumstance  to  which  Horace  seems  to  al¬ 
lude,  1  Sat.  6,  v.  120.  At  Celxnac,  the  skin 
of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  travellers  for  some 
time ;  it  was  suspended  in  the  public  place  in 
the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot  bail  Hygin, 
fab.  165— Ovid.  F~st.  6,  v.  707,  Met.  6,  fab. 
7 . — -Diod.  3 — Ital.  8,  v.  503. — Plin.  5,  c.  29, 
1.  7,  c.  56. — Paus.  10,  c.  30. — Ajiollod.  1,  c.  4. 

- The  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  near 

those  of  the  Masander,  and  those  two  rivers 
had  their  confluence  a  little  below  the  town 
of  Celtena:.  \yid.  Ce.scn®.]  Liv.  38,  c.  13. — 

Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  265. - A  writer,  who 

published  a  history  of  Macedonia,  from  the 
first  origin  and  foundation  of  that  empire  till 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  lived. 
- An  Egyptian  who  commanded  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Cleopatra  against  her  brother  Ptole¬ 
my  Physcon,  whom  she  attempted  to  de¬ 
throne. - A  man  put  to  death  by  Dionysius, 

the  tyrant  of  Sicily. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  C.  Marius  in  the  numerous 
expeditions  he  undertook.  Plut.  in  Mario. 

Martia  AquA,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated 
for  its  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  30 
miles,  from  the  lakeFucinus,  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tius.  whence  it  received  its  name.  Tibull. 
3,  el.  7,  v.  26.— Plin.  31,  c.  3,  1.  36,  c.  15. 

Martiales  ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Mars. 

Martialis,  Marcus  Valerius,  a  native  of 
Bilbihs  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
.0th  year  of  his  age.  [He  was  sent  thither 
to  study  the  law,  but  his  fondness  for  poetical 
composition,  caused  him  to  abandon  his  legal 
studies.  His  talents  gained  him  the  notice  of 
the  chief  literary  men  at  Rome.]  As  lie 
was  the  panegyrist  of  the  emperors,  he 
gained  the  greatest  honours,  and  was  reward¬ 
ed  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  Domitian 
gave  him  the  tiibuneship ;  but  the  poet, 
unmindful  of  the  favours  lie  received,  after 
the  death  of  nis  benefactor,  exposed  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster,  whom 
in  his  life-time,  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern 
of  virtue,  goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan 
treated  the  poet  with  coldness;  and  Martial, 
after  he  had  passed  thirty-five  years  in  the 
capital  of  the  world,  in  the  greatest  splendour 
and  affluence,  retired  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  had  the  mortification  to  be  the  object 
of  malevolence,  satire,  and  ridicule.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  some  favours  from  his  friends,  and  his  po¬ 
verty  was  alleviated  by  the  liberality  ol  Pliny 
the  younger,  whom  he  had  panegyrized  in  his 
poems.  Martial  died  about  the  104th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  75th  year  bf  his  age. 
He  is  now  well  known  by  the  fourteen  books 
of  epigrams  which  he  wrote,  and  whose  me¬ 
rit  is  now  best  described  by  the  candid  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  author  in  this  line. 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  quedam  mcdiocria,  sunt  ma¬ 
la  jilurd. 

But  the  genius  which  he  displays  in  some  of 
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ilia  epigrams  deserves  commendation,  though 
many  critics  are  liberal  in  their  censure  upon 
bis  style,  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  upon 
his  puns,  which  are  often  low  and  despicable. 
In  many  of  his  epigrams  the  poet  has  shown 
himself  a  declared  enemy  to  decency,  and  the 
book  is  to  be  read  with  caution  which  can  cor¬ 
rupt  the  purity  of  morals,  and  initiate  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  virtue  in  the  mysteries  of  vice.  It 
has  been  observed  of  Martial,  that  his  talent 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the 
subject  of  an  epigram .  He  wrote  inscriptions 
upon  monuments  in  the  epigrammatic  style, 
and  even  a  new-year’s  gift  was  accompanied 
with  a  distich,  and  his  poetical  pen  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  begging  a  favour  as  well  as  satiriz¬ 
ing  a  fault.  The  best  editions  of  Martial  are 
those  of  Rader,  fol.  Mogunt,  1627,  of  Schri- 
verius,  12mo.  L.Bat.  1619,  and  of  Smids,  8vo. 
Amst.  1701. 

M  a  rtin  i  An  us ,  an  officer,  made  Caesar  by 
Licinius,  to  oppose  Constantine.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

Marullus,  [a  tribune  of  whom  Plutarch 
makes  mention  in  his  life  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Marullus  and  another  of  his  colleagues  named 
Flavius,  when  the  statues  of  Caisar  were  seen 
adorned  with  royal  diadems,  went  and  tore 
them  off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons 
who  had  saluted  Caesar  king,  and  committed 
them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  with 
joyful  acclamations,  calling  the  tribunes  Bru- 
tuses.  Caesar,  highly  irritated,  deposed  them 

from  office. - A  poet  in  the  5th  century, 

who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Attila,  which  the 
barbarian  requited  by  causing  the  poet  and 
his  poem  to  be  burnt  together.] 

Makus,  ( the  Morava ,)  a  river  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  which  separates  modern  Hungary  and 
Moravia.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  63. 

MasSesyli,  [a  people  of  Numiclia,  in  the 
western  part  towards  Mauretania.  They 
were  under  the  dominion  of  Svphax.  The 
promontory  of  F return,  now  Sebdu-Kuz,  or 
the  seven  capes,  separated  this  nation  from 
die  Massyli,  or  subjects  of  Masinissa.]  vid. 
Massyli- 

[Masca,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  falling 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  having  at  its  mouth 
the  city  Corsote,  which  it  surrounds  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  course.  Manncrt,  after  a  review  of 
the  several  authorities  which  have  a  bearing 
cn  the  subject,  charges  D’Anville  with  an 
error  in  placing  the  Masca  too  far  to  the  west 
of  Anatho,  and  in  locating  this  latter  place  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  Chaboras,  since 
Isidorus  makes  the  intervening  space  only  29 
miles,  whereas,  on  D’Anville’s  chart,  it  is  35 
geographical  miles.  D’  An  ville  also  is  alleged 
to  err  in  giving  the  Euphrates  too  large  a 
Rend  to  the  south-west  of  Anatho.  The 
river  Masca  is  also  termed  by  Ptolemy  the 
Saocoras.  Mannert  thinks  that  the  Masca 
was  nothing  more  than  a  canal  from  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  Manncrt.  Anc-  Gcogr.  vol.  5,  p. 
323.1 

Masinissa,  son  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a 
small  part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Cartha- 
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ginians  in  their  wars  against  Rome.  He 
proved  a  most  indefatigable  and  courageous 
ally,  but  an  act  of  generosity  made  him 
friendly  to  the  interests  ofRome.  After  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio,  the  first  Africanus 
who  had  obtained  the  victory,  found  among 
the  prisoners  of  war  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle 
loaded  with  presents,  and  conducted  him  with 
a  detachment  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
his  person.  Masinissa  was  struck  with  the 
generous  action  of  the  Roman  general,  he 
forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  This  change  of 
sentiments  was  not  the  effect  of  a  wavering  or 
unsettled  mind,  but  Masinissa  showed  himself 
the  most  attached  and  the  firmest  ally  the 
Romans  ever  had.  It  was  to  his  exertions 
they  owed  many  of  their  victories  in  Africa, 
and  particularly  in  that  battle  which  proved 
fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  Syphax.  The  Numi- 
dian  conqueror,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
Sophonisba,  the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  car  ¬ 
ried  her  to  his  camp,  and  married  her ;  but 
when  he  perceived  that  this  new  connection 
displeased  Scipio,  he  sent  poison  to  his  wife, 
and  recommended  her  to  destroy  herself, 
since  he  could  not  preserve  her  life  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  became  her  rank,  her  dignity,  and 
fortune,  without  offending  his  Roman  allies. 
In  the  battle  of  Zama,  Masinissa  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  great  Annibal, 
and  the  Romans,  who  had  been  so  often  spec¬ 
tators  of  his  courage  and  valour,  rewarded  his 
fidelity  with  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  and 
some  of  the  Carthaginian  territories.  At  his 
death  Masinissa  showed  the  confidence  he 
had  in  the  Romans,  and  the  esteem  he  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  rising  talents  of  Scipio  iEmili- 
anus,  by  entrusting  him  with  the  care  of  his 
kingdom,  and  empowering  him  to  divide  it 
among  his  sons.  Masinissa  died  in  the  97th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  above  60  years, 
149  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  ex¬ 
perienced  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  and 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  he  was  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger,  and  obliged  often  to  i 
save  his  life  by  seeking  a  retreat  among  his 
savage  neighbours.  But  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans  was  the  beginning  of  his  greatness, 
and  he  ever  after  lived  in  the  greatest  afflu¬ 
ence.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  health  he 
long  enjoyed.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  behaving 
with  the  most  indefatigable  activity,  and  he 
often  remained  for  many  successiv  e  days  on 
horseback,  without  a  saddle  under  hint,  or  a 
covering  upon  his  head,  and  without  showing 
the  least  marks  of  fatigue.  This  strength  ct 
mind  and  body  he  chiefly  owed  to  the  tem¬ 
perance  which  lie  observed.  He  was  seen 
eating  brown  bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
like  a  private  soldier,  the  day  after  lie  had 
obtained  an  immortal  victory  over  the  armies 
of  Carthage,  lie  left  fifty-four  sons,  three  of 
whom  were  legitimate,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and 
Mastanabal.  The  kingdom  was  fairly  divid¬ 
ed  among  t fle ra  by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate 
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children  received,  as  their  portions,  very  va¬ 
luable  presents.  The  death  of  Gulussa  and 
Mastanabal  soon  after  left  Micipsa  sole  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  large  possessions  of  Masinissa.  Strab. 
1 7. — Polyb. — Afifiian.  Lybic. — Cic.de  Senect. 
—  Val.  Max.  8. — Sallust,  in  Jug. — Liv.  25, 
&c. —  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  769 — Justin,  33,  c.  1, 
J.  38,  c.  6. 

MassXgEt^e,  [a  nation  of  Scythia,  placed 
by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  east  of  the  river 
laxartes.  Their  country  is  supposed  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  modern  Turkestan.  The  Mace¬ 
donians  sought  for  the  Massagetx  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Asia,  judging  from  the 
history  of  Cyrus’s  expedition  against  these 
barbarians,  by  which  some  definiteness  was 
given  to  the  position  which  they  occupied. 
They  missed,  indeed,  the  true  Massagetx, 
but  the  term  became  a  general  one  for  the 
northern  nations  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Scy¬ 
thia.  Later  writers  confess  their  ignorance 
on  this  point.]  The  Massagetae  had  no  tem¬ 
ples,  but  worshipped  the  sun,  to  whom  they 
offered  horses,  on  account  of  their  swiftness. 
When  their  parents  had  come  to  a  certain 
age,  they  generally  put  them  to  death,  and 
ate  their  flesh  mixed  with  that  of  cattle.  Ho- 
rat.  1,  od.  35,  v.  40 .-^Dionys.  Per.  738. — He¬ 
ro  dot.  1,  c.  204.— Strab.  l.—Mcla,  I,  c.  2.— 
Lucan.  3,  v.  50. — Justin.  1,  c.  8. 

MassIcus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
[Sinuessa,]  famous  for  its  wine,  which  even 
now  preserves  its  ancient  character.  Plin. 
14,  c.  6 .—Horat.  1,  od.  1,  v.  19. —  Virg.  G.  2, 
v.  143. 

■  MassilIa,  a  maritime  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  now  called  Marseilles,  founded  B.C. 
539,  by  the  people  of  Phocxa  in  Asia,  who 
quitted  their  country  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of 
the  Persians.  [Scymnus  of  Chios,  Livy,  and 
Eusebius  make  it  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  at  Rome,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  45th  Olympiad.  The 
writer  on  whose  authority  they  all  rely,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  historian  Timxus.]  It  was 
^celebrated  for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
'mans,  and  for  its  being  long  the  seat  of  litera¬ 
ture.  [Cicero  calls  it  the  Athens  of  the  Gauls. 
Livy  says  it  was  as  much  polished  as  if  it  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  Greece.  It  was  as  much 
distinguished  for  its  sciences  and  arts,  as  for 
its  commerce,  and  also  for  the  variety  and 
eminence  of  its  colonies.]  It  acquired  great 
consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuits  dur¬ 
ing  its  infancy,  and  even  waged  war  against 
Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally  of  Rome, 
its  power  was  established;  but  in  warmly  es¬ 
pousing  the  cause  of  Pompey  and  Cxsar,  its 
views  were  frustrated,  and  it  was  so  much 
reduced  by  the  insolence  and  resentment  of 
the  conqueror,  that  it  never  after  recovered 
its  independence  and  warlike  spirit.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  164. — Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Justin.  37,  &c. 
Strab.  1. — Liv.  5,  c.  3. — Horat.  ep.  16. — Flor. 
4,  c.  2. — Cic.  Flac.  26,  Off.  2,  8. — Tacit.  Ann. 
‘4,  c.  44.  Agr.  4. 

Mass yli,  [a  nation  of  Numidia,  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part,  towards  Africa  Propria.  They  were 
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the  subjects  of  Syphax.]  When  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  went  on  horseback,  they  never  used 
saddles  or  bridles,  but  only  sticks.  Their 
character  was  warlike,  their  manners  sim¬ 
ple,  and  their  love  of  liberty  unconquerable. 
Liv.  24,  c.  48, 1.  28,  c.  17, 1.  29,  c.  32. — Sil.  3, 
v.  282, 1.  16,  v.  171. — Lucan.  4,  v.  682. —  Virg, 
JEn.  4,  v.  132. 

Mastramela,  a  lake  near  Marseilles, 
now  mer  de  Martegues.  Plin.  3,  e.  4. 

Masus  Domitius,  a  Latin  poet.  vid.  Do- 
mitius. 

MatInum,  [a  city  of  Messapia  or  Iapygia, 
near  which  is  a  mountain  called  Matinus. 
This  region  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey.] 
Lucan.  9,  v.  184 — Horat.  4,  od.  2,  v.  27,  ep, 
16,  v.  28. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  2Edui,  in  Gaul, 
now  called  Macon. 

Matralia,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Matuta  or  Ino.  Only  matrcin  and  free¬ 
born  women  were  admitted.  They  made  of¬ 
ferings  of  flowers,  and  carried  their  relations’ 
children  in  their  arms,  recommending  them 
fo  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  goddess  whom 
they  worshipped.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  22. 
—  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  47. — Pint,  in  Cam. 

Matrona,  [a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the 
Marne ,  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Gallia  Belgica  and  Gallia 
Celtica.  ”  It  takes  its  rise  at  Langres,  runs 
north-west  to  Chalons,  then  westward,  passes 
by  Meaux,  becomes  navigable  at  Vi try,  and 
at  Charer.ton,  a  little  above  Paris,  falls  into 
the  Sequana  or  Seine,  after  a  course  of  about 

92  leagues.]  Auson.  Mos.  462. - One  of 

the  surnames  of  Juno,  because  she  presided 
over  marriage  and  over  child-birth. 

MatronAlia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Mars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in 
commemoration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
and  of  the  peace  w  inch  their  intreaties  had 
obtained  between  their  fathers  and  husbands. 
[The  women  waited  on  their  servants,  as  the 
males  did  at  the  Saturnalia.]  Flowers  were 
then  offered  in  the  temples  of  Juno.  Ovid- 
Fast.  3,  v.  229. — Plut.  in  Rom. 

MattiXci,  [a  nation  of  Germany,  south 
of  the  Catti,  and  lying  along  the  Rhine.  They 
were  in  firm  alliance  with  the  Romans.]  The 
Mattiacs.  aqie£  was  a  small  town,  now  Wis- 
baden,  opposite  Mentz.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  39, 
Ann.  1,  c.  56. 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a 
sea  deity,  (vid.  Ino  and  Leucothoe,)  and  she 
was  worshipped  by  sailors,  as  such,  at  Co¬ 
rinth  in  a  temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only- 
married  women  and  free-born  matrons  were 
permitted  to  enter  her  temples  at  Rome, 
where  they  generally  brought  the  children 
of  their  relations  in  their  arms.  Liv.  5,  6cc. 
— Cic.  de  A'dt.  D.  3,  v.  19. 

Mavors,  a  name  of  Mars.  vid.  Mars. 

Mavortia,  an  epithet  applied  to  every 
country  whose  inhabitants  were  warlike,  but 
especially  to  Rome,  founded  by  the  reputed 
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son  of  Mavcrs.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  2 <80,  and  to 
Thrace.  Id.  3,  v.  13. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania. 
i'Bochart  derives  the  name  from  Mahur,  or, 
as  an  elision  of  gutturals  is  verv  common  in 
the  Oriental  languages,  from  Maur ,  i.  e.  one 
jftoru  the  west,  or  an  occiclentalist,  Mauritania 
being  west  of  Carthage  and  Phcemcia.]  Every 
thing  among  them  grew  in  greater  abundance 
and  greater  perfection  than  in  other  countries. 
S'trab.  1 7. — Martial.  5,  ep.  29,  1.  12,  ep.  67. 
— Sil.  leal.  4,  v.  569,  1.  10,  v.  402. — Mela,  1, 
c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  10. — Justin.  19,  c.  2. — S,illusl. 
Jug- — Virg-  JEn-  4,  v.  206. 

Mauritania,  [a  country  of  Africa,  on  the 
^Mediterranean,  now  the  empire  of  Fez  and 
Morocco.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
j’ne  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  on  the  east  by  Numidia,  on  the  south 
by  Gatulia ,  .and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  was,  properly  speaking,  in  the  time  of  Boc- 
chus  the  betrayer  of  Jugurtha,  bounded  by 
the  river  Mulucha,  or  Molochath,  now  Malva , 
and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  present  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez;  but  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  the  western  part  of  Numidia  was 
added  to  this  province  under  the  name  of 
Mauritania  Csesariensis,  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Mauritania  being  called  Tmgitana,  from  its 
principal  city  Tmgis,  or  OUl  Tangier,  on  the 
west  of  the  straits,  vid.  Mauri  and  iVIaum- 

£5.] 

Maurus  [Terentianus,  a  grammarian,  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  to  have  been  an  African  by 
birth.  The  time  when  he  flourished  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  dispute.  Vossius  makes 
him  a  contemporary  of  Martial,  and  to  have 
been  governor  of  Syene,  in  Egypt.  Terenti¬ 
anus  declares  himself  a  contemporary  of  Sep- 
fimius  Serenus,  which  latter  poet  Werns- 
florff  refers  to  the  age  of  Vespasian.  Teren¬ 
tianus,  when  advanced  in  life,  wrote  a  poem 
on  syllables,  feet  and  metre,  which  is  still  ex- 
fajit.  It  may  be  found  among  the  Latin  gram¬ 
marians  published  by  Putchins,  Hanov.  1605. 
4to.  and  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  of  Mait 
t^ire.] 

MaurTjsii,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a  coun¬ 
try  near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  also 
called  Mauritania-  vid.  Mauritania.  Virg. 
JEn.  4,  v.  206. 

MausOlus,  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Ar¬ 
temisia  was  so  disconsolate  at  his  death, 
which  happened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank  up 
his  ashes,  and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  noble  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  husband 
whom  she  tenderly  loved.  This  famous  mo¬ 
nument,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world,  was  called  Mausoleum,  and 
from  it  all  other  magnificent  sepulchres  and 
tombs  have  received  the  same  name.  It 
was  built  by  four  different  architects.  Sco- 
pas  erected  the  side  which  faced  the  east. 
Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leochares  had 
the  west,  and  Bruxis  the  north.  Pithis 
was  ah>o  employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over 
this  stately  monument,  and  the  top  was 
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adorned  by  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
The  expenses  of  this  edifice  were  immense, 
and  this  gave  an  occasion  to  the  philosopher 
Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  it,  how 
much  money  changed  into  stones  !  vid.  Arte¬ 
misia-  Herodot.  V,  v.  99. — Strab.X-. — Diod. 
16 — Paus.8,  c  16. — Flor.  4,  c.  11. —  Gelt.  10, 
c.  18. — Profiert.  3,  el.  2,  v.  21.— Suet.  Aug. 
100. 

Maxentius,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  suppositi¬ 
tious  child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Dio¬ 
cletian,  and  of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the 
state,  and  he  declared  himself  independent 
emperor,  or  Augustus,  A.  D.  106.  He  after¬ 
wards  incited  his  father  to  re-assume  his  impe¬ 
rial  authority,  and  in  a  perfidious  manner  de¬ 
stroyed  Severus,  who  had  delivered  himsek 
into  his  hands,  and  relied  upon  his  honour  for 
the  safety  of  his  life.  His  victories  and  suc¬ 
cesses  were  impeded  bv  Galerius  Maximianus, 
who  opposed  him  with  a  powerful  force.  The 
defeat  and  voluntarily  death  of  Galerius  soon 
.restored  peace  to  Italy,  and  Maxentius  passed 
into  Africa,  where  he  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  informed  that 
Constantine  was  come  to  dethrone  him.  He 
gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome,  and  af¬ 
ter  he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back  to  the 
city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed  the 
Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he  fell 
into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  A.  D.  312.  The  cowardice  and 
luxuries  of  Maxentius  are  as  conspicuous  as 
his  cruelties.  He  oppressed  his  subjects  with 
heavy  taxes  to  grati.y  the  cravingsof  hispiea- 
sures,  or  the  varice  of  his  favourites.  He  was 
debauched  in  his  manners,  and  neither  virtue 
nor  innocence  were  safe  whenever  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  voluptuous  pursuits.  He  was  natu¬ 
rally  deformed,  and  of  an  unwieldy  body.  I  o 
visit  a  pleasure  ground,  or  to  exercise  himself 
under  a  marble  portico,  or  to  walk  on  a  shady 
terrace,  was  to  him  a  Herculean  labour,  which 
required  the  greatest  exertions  of  strength 
and  resolution. 

Maximianus, Herculius  Marcus  Aurelius! 
Valerius,  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman; 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  va¬ 
lour  and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maxi¬ 
mianus,  and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making: 
him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ced-l 
ing  to  him  the  command  of  the  provinces  of, 
Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  thoj 
western  territories  of  Rome.  [The  personal, 
superiority  of  Dioclesian  was,  however,  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  assumed  name  of  Jovius  while! 
Maximian  took  that  of  Hercules.]  Maximi¬ 
anus  showed  the  justness  of  the  choice  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  by  his  victories  over  the  barbarians. 
In  Britain  success  did  not  attend  his  arms  ;! 
but  in  Africa  he  defeated  and  put  to  death, 
Aurelius  Julianus,  who  had  proclaimed  him- 
rself  emperor.  Scon  after  Diocletian  abdicated! 
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the  imperial  purple,  and  obliged  Maxi  miaous, 
to  follow  his  example,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
A.  D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly  complied 
with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom  he  owed 
his  greatness ;  but,  before  the  first  year  of  his 
resignation  had  elapsed,  he  was  roused  from 
his  indolence  and  retreat  by  the  ambition  of 
his  son  Maxentius.  He  re-assumed  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity,  and  showed  his  ingratitude  to 
his  son  by  wishing  him  to  resign  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  to  sink  into  a  private  person 
This  proposal  was  not  only  rejected  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved,  but  the  troops  mutinied 
against  Maximianus,  and  he  fled  for  safety  to 
Gaul,  to  the  court  of  Constantine,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage.  Here 
ire  again  acted  a  conspicuous  character,  and 
re-assumed  the  imperial  power,  which  his 
misfortunes  had  obliged  hint  to  relinquish 
This  offended  Constantine.  But,  when  open 
violence  seemed-  to  frustrate  the  ambitious 
,  views  of  Maximianus,  lie  had  recourse  to  ar- 
:  tifice.  He  prevailed  upon  his  daughter  Faus- 
i  ta,  to  leave  the  doors  of  her  chamber  open  in 
I  the  dead  of  the  night ;  and,  when  she  promis- 
i  ed  faithfully  to  execute  his  commands,  he  se¬ 
cretly  introduced  himselfto  her  bed,  where 
!  he  stabbed  to  the  heart  the  man  who  slept  by 
:  the  side  of  his  daughter.  This  was  not  Con¬ 
stantine  ;  Fausta,  faithful  to  her  husband,  had 
:  apprized  him  of  her  father’s  machinations, 

:  and  an  eunuch  had  been  placed  in  bis  bed. 

:  Constantine  watched  the  motions  of  his  fa 
(  tlier- in-law,  and,  when  he  heard  the  fatal 
blow  given  to  the  eunuch,  he  rushed  in  with 
•  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  secured  the  assassin. 
Constantine  resolved  to  destroy  a  man  who 
was  so  inimical  to  his  nearest  relations,  and 
■  nothing  was  left  to  Maximianus  but  to  choose 
i  his  own  death.  He  strangled  himself  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  A.  D.  310,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  found  fresh  and  entire  in  a  leaden 
i  coffin  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  ccn- 
I  tury.  [This  is  the  generally  accredited  ac- 
r  count  of  the  end  of  Maximian,  but  Gibbon 
i  represents  the  matter  differently  :  he  says 
l  that  Maximian  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  son-in-law  by  the  treachery  of  his  ar¬ 
my,  in  consequence  of  which  a  secret  and  irre 
vocable  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  usurper  ;  and  he  obtained  the  fa¬ 
vour  merely  of  choosing  his  own  death.  It 
was  reported  that  he  strangled  himself  with 
his  own  hands.] - Galerius  Valerius,  a  na¬ 

tive  of  Dacia,  who  in  the  first  years  of  his 
life,  was  employed  in  keeping  his  father’s  flocks. 
He  entered  the  army,  where  his  valour  and 
bodily  strength  recommended  him  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  his  superiors,  and  particularly  to  Dio¬ 
cletian,  who  invested  him  with  the  imperial 
purple  in  the  east,  and  gave  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Valeria  in  marriage.  Galerius  deserved 
the  confidence  of  his  benefactor.  Heconquer- 
ed  the  Goths,  and  Dalmatians,  and  checked 
the  insolence  of  the  Persians.  In  a  battle, 
however,  with  the  king  of  Persia,  Galerius 
was  defeated ;  and,  to  complete  his  ignominy, 
.and  render  him  mope  sensible  of  his  disgrace, 
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Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk  behind  his 
chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes.  This 
humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick;  he 
assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victory* 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy. 
This  success  elated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  claimed  the  most  dignified  appella¬ 
tions,  and  ordered  himselfto  be  called  the  son 
of  Mars.  Diocletian  himself  dreaded  his  pow¬ 
er,  and  even,  it  is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial 
dignity  by  means  of  his  threats.  This  resig¬ 
nation,  however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  and  to  a  desire  of 
enjoying  solitude  and  retirement.  As  soon  as 
Diocletian  had  abdicated,  Galerius  Was  pro¬ 
claimed  Augustus,  A.  D.  304,  but  his  cruelty 
soon  rendered  him  odious,  and  the  Roman 
people,  offended  at  his  oppression,  raised 
Maxentius  to  the  imperial  dignity  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  Galerius  was  obliged  to  yield  fp 
the  torrent  of  his  unpopularity,  and  to  fly  be« 
fore  his  more  fortunate  adversary.  He  died 
n  the  greatest  agonies,  A.  D.  311.  The  bo¬ 
dily  pains  and  sufferings  which  preceded  his 
death,  weie,  according  to  the  Christian 
writers,  the  effects  of  the  vengeance  of  an  of¬ 
fended  providence  for  the  cruelty  which  he 
had  exercised  against  the  followers  of  Chrisfc 
In  his  character  Galerius  was  wanton  and  ty¬ 
rannical,  and  he  often  feasted  his  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  dying  wretches,  whom  his  barba¬ 
rity  had  delivered  to  bears  and  wild  beasts. 
His  aversion  to  learned  men  arose  from  his 
ignorance  of  letters  ;  and  if  he  was  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  education,  he  proved  the 
more  cruel  and  the  more  inexorable.  LactanU 
de  M.  P.  33.-—  Eusebius.  8,  c.  16. 

MaximInus,  Caius  Julius  Verus,  the  son 
of  a  peasant  in  Thrace.  [His  father  was  a 
barbarian  of  the  Gothic  nation,  his  mother 
an  Alan.]  He  was  originally  a  shepherd,  and*; 
by  heading  his  countrymen  against  the  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the  labouvs 
and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.  He  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually  rose 
to  the  first  offices  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Alex 
ander  Severus  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor,  A.  D.  235.  The  populari¬ 
ty  which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  per¬ 
sons  lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor’s  life. 
They  died  in  the  greatest  torments ;  and,  that 
the  tyrant  might  the  better  entertain  himself 
with  their  sufferings,  some  were  exposed  to 
wild  beasts,  others  expired  by  blows,  some 
were  nailed  on  crosses,  while  others  were 
shut  up  in  the  bellies  of  animals  just  killed. 
The  noblest  of  the  Roman  citizens  were  th£ 
objects  of  his  cruelty  ;  and,  as  if  they  were 
more  conscious  than  others  of  his  mean  ori¬ 
gin,  he  resolved  to  spare  no  means  to  remove 
from  his  presence  a  number  of  men  whom 
he  leaked  ygoft  with  an  eye  of  envy,  and  whp? 
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as  he  imagined,  hated  him  for  his  oppression, 
and  despised  him  for  the  poverty  and  obscu¬ 
rity  of  his  early  years.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical  Maximinus. 
Inhismilitary  capacity  he  acted  with  the  same 
Ferocity  ;  and,  in  an  expedition  in  Germany, 
he  not  only  cut  down  the  corn,  but  he  totally 
ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  country,  to 
the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  monster  of 
tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of  Rome. 
The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  emperors, 
but  their  innocent  and  pacific  virtues  were 
unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinus.  Af¬ 
ter  their  fall,  the  Roman  senate  invest¬ 
ed  twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their 
hands  the  care  of  the  republic.  These  mea¬ 
sures  so  highly  irritated  Maximinus,  that,  at 
the  first  intelligence,  he  howled  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  almostdestroyed  himselfby  knock¬ 
ing  his  head  against  the  walls  of  his  palace. 
When  his  fury  was  abated,  he  marched  to 
Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter.  His  bloody 
machinations  were  stopped,  and  his  soldiers, 
ashamed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant  whose 
cruelties  had  procured  him  the  name  of 
Busiris,  Cyclops,  and  Phalaris,  assassinated 
him  in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia, 
A.  D.  236,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  with  the  great¬ 
est  rejoicings  at  Rome,  public  thankgivings 
were  offered,  and  whole  hecatombs  flamed  on 
the  altars.  Maximinus  has  been  represented 
by  historians  as  of  a  gigantic  stature,  he  was 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  bracelets  of  his  wife 
served  as  rings  to  adorn  the  fingers  of  his 
hand.  His  voracity  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
corpulence,  he  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of 
flesh  every  day,  and  drank  18  bottles  of  wine. 
His  strength  was  proportionable  to  his  gigantic 
shape ;  he  could  alone  draw  a  loaded  waggon, 
and, -with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the 
teeth  in  a  horse’s  mouth ;  he  broke  the  hard¬ 
est  stones  between  his  fingers,  and  cleft  trees 
with  his  hand.  Herodianus. — Jornand.  de  reb 
Get. — Cafiitol.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of 
the  same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was 
invested  with  the  purple,  and  his  choice  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  senate,  by  the 
people,  and  by  the  army. - Galerius  Vale¬ 

rius,  a  shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  was  raised  to 
the  imperial  dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D.  305. 
He  was  nephew  to  Galerius  Maximianus,  by 
his  mother’s  side,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted 
for  his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman 
armies.  As  Maximinus  was  ambitious  and 
fond  of  power,  he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jea¬ 
lousy  upon  those  who  shared  the  dignity  of 
emperor  with  himself.  Hedec.lared  war  against 
Licinius,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  but  a  de¬ 
feat,  which  soon  after  followed,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  A.  D.313,  between  Heraclea  and  Adri- 
anopolis,  left  him  without  resources  and  with¬ 
out  friends.  His  victorious  enemy  pursued 
him,  and  he  fled  beyond  mount  Taurus,  for¬ 
saken  and  almost  unknown.  He  attempted 
to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence,  but 
his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  though  his 
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death  was  attributed  by  some  to  despair,  it  is 
more  universally  believed  that  he  expired  in 
the  greatest  agonies,  of  a  dreadful  distemper, 
which  consumed  him  day  and  night  with  inex¬ 
pressible  pains,  and  reduced  him  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  This  miserable  end,  according  to 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  the  visible  pun¬ 
ishment  of  heaven  for  the  barbarities  which 
Maximinus  had  exercised  against  the  followers 
of  Christianity,  and  for  the  many  blasphemies 
which  he  had  uttered.  Lactant. — Euseb. 

Maximus,  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D  383.  The 
unpopularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  usurpa¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus 
refused  the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remains 
of  Gratian  ;  and,  when  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  6ent 
ambassadors  to  the  east,  and  demanded  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  him 
as  his  associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius 
endeavoured  to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but 
Maximus  resolved  to  support  his  claim  by 
arms,  and  crossed  the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid 
desolate,  and  Rome  opened  her  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  Theodosius  now  determined  to 
revenge  the  audaciousness  of  Maximus,  and 
had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  began  to  make  a 
naval  armament,  and  Maximus,  not  to  appeal- 
inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  already  embark  - 
ed  his  troops,  when  Theodosius,  by  secret  and 
hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him  and  besieged 
him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was  betrayed  by 
his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror,  moved  with 
compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen  and  de¬ 
jected  enemy,  granted  him  life,  but  the  mul¬ 
titude  refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly  struck 
off  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  His  son  Victor,  who 
shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  tiie  soldiers 
- Petronius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an  il¬ 
lustrious  family.  He  caused  Valentinian  III. 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne, 
and,  to  strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  married 
the  empress,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness 
and  imprudence  to  betray  that  he  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  husband  to  his  love  for  her  person. 
This  declaration  irritated  the  empress;  she 
had  recourse  to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Valentinian,and  Maximus  was  stoned 
to  death  by  his  soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  455.  He  reigned  only 

77  days— — Pupianus.  vid.  Pupianus. - A 

celebrated  cynic  philosopher  and  magician  of 
Ephesus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Julian 
in  magic,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  historians,  it  was  in  the  conversation  and 
company  of  Maximus  that  the  apostacy  of  Ju¬ 
lian  originated.  The  emperor  not  only  visited 
the  philosopher,  but  he  even  submitted  his 
writings  to  his  inspection  and  censure.  Maxi¬ 
mus  refused  to  live  in  the  court  of  Julian,  and 
the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  with  the  refusal, 
appointed  him  high  pontiff  in  the  province  of 
Lydia,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with  the 
greatest  moderation  and  justice.  When  Julian 
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went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  promised 
him  success,  ami  even  said  that  his  conquests 
would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive  than 
those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded  his 
imperial  pupil  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
greatness  and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  but  the 
interposition  of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and 
he  retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  soon 
after  accused  of  magical  practices  before  the 
emperor  Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus, 
A.  D.  366.  He  wrote  some  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  treatises,  some  of  which  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Julian.  They  are  all  now  lost.  Am- 

titan.- - Tyrius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  in 

die  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor,  who 
ivas  naturally  fond  of  study,  became  one  of 
die  pupils  of  Maximus,  and  paid  great  defer¬ 
ence  to  his  instructions.  There  are  extant  of 
Maximus  forty-one  dissertations  on  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects,  written  in  Greek.  The 
lest  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Davis,  8vo. 
Cantab.  1703;  and  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Lisp.  1774. - -One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of 

the  seventh  century,  whose  works  were  edited 

ly  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. - Pau- 

lus  Fabius,  a  consul  with  M.  Antony’s  son. 
Horace  speaks  of  him,  4  od.  1,  v.  10,  as  of  a 
gay,  handsome  youth,  fond  of  pleasure,  yet  in¬ 
dustrious  and  indefatigable. - An  epithet  ap¬ 

plied  to  Jupiter,  as  being  the  greatest  and 

most  powerful  of  all  the  gods. - A  native  of 

Sirmium,  in  Pannonia.  He  was  originally  a 
gardener,  but  by  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army, 
le  became  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and 
lis  marriage  with  a  woman  of  rank  and  opu¬ 
lence,  soon  rendered  him  independent.  He 
was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 

MazXca,  [vid.  Ciesarea  ad  Argaeum.] 

Mazaxes,  ( sing.  MazaxJ  a  people  of 
Africa,  famous  for  shooting  arrows.  Ducan 
l,  v.  681. 

MazEras,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  Pint. 

Mec.enas  or  Maecenas,  C.  Cilnius,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself 
immortal  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned 
hcien  and  of  letters ;  and  to  his  prudence  and 
advice  Augustus  acknowledged  himself  in¬ 
debted  for  the  security  he  enjoyed.  His  fond¬ 
ness  for  pleasure  removed  him  from  the  reach 
of  ambition,  and  he  preferred  to  die,  as  he 
was  born,  a  Roman  knight,  to  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  which  either  the  friendship  of 
Augustus  or  his  own  popularity  could  heap 
upon  him.  It  was  from  the  result  of  his  ad¬ 
vice,  against  theopinion  of  Agrippa,  that  Au¬ 
gustus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme  power 
in  his  hands,  and  not  by  a  voluntary  resigna¬ 
tion  to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commotions. 
The  emperor  receiv  ed  the  private  admoni¬ 
tions  of  Mecamas  in  the  same  friendly  mannei 
as  they  were  given,  and  he  was  not  displeased 
with  the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  pa- 
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per  to  him  with  these  words,  Descend  from 
the  tribunal ,  thou  butcher  !  while  he  sat  in  the 
judgment  seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  im¬ 
patience  in  his  countenance.  He  was  struck 
with  the  admonition,  and  left  the  tribunal 
without  passing  sentence  of  death  on  the  cri¬ 
minals.  To  the  interference  of  Mecamas, 
Virgil  owed  the  restitution  of  his  lands,  and 
Horace  was  proud  to  boast  that  his  learned 
friend  had  obtained  his  forgiveness  from  the 
emperor,  for  joining  the  cause  of  Brutus  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi.  Mecsenas  was  himself  fond 
of  literature,  and  according  to  the  most  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  he  wrote  an  history  of  animals, 
a  journal  of  the  life  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  on 
the  different  natures  and  kinds  of  precious 
stones,  besides  the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia 
and  Prometheus,  and  other  things,  all  now 
lost.  He  died  eight  years  before  Christ ;  and, 
on  his  death-bed  he  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  his  poetical  friend  Horace  to  the  care  and 
confidence  of  Augustus.  Seneca,  who  has  li¬ 
berally  commended  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
Mecasnas,  has  not  withheld  his  censure  from 
his  dissipation,  indolence,  and  effeminate  luxu¬ 
ry.  From  the  patronage  and  encouragement 
which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  poetry, 
among  the  Latins,  received  from  the  favourite 
ot  Augustus,  all  patrons  of  literature  have 
ever  since  been  called  Mecxnates.  Virgil  de¬ 
dicated  to  him  his  Georgies,  and  Horace  his 
odes.  Suet,  in  Aug.  66,  &c. — Pint,  in  Aug „ 
-— Herodian .  7 — Senec.  ep.  19  and  92. 

Mechaneus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  patronizing  undertakings.  He  had  a  sta¬ 
tue  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  perish. 
Pans.  2,  c.  22. 

MedEa,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter 
of  /Eetes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother’s 
name,  according  to  the  more  received  opin¬ 
ion  of  Hesiod  and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Astero- 
dia,  Antiope,  and  Ner.-ea.  She  was  the  niece 
of  Circe.  When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Medea  became 
enamoured  of  him,  and  it  was  to  her  well  di¬ 
rected  labours  that  the  Argonauts  owed  their 
preservation,  [vid.  Jason  and  Argonauts;.] 
Medea  had  an  interview  with  Iter  lover  in  the 
temple  of  Hecate,  were  they  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  mutu¬ 
ally  promised  eternal  fidelity.  No  sooner  had 
Jason  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  Aie- 
tes  had  placed  in  his  way,  than  Medea  em¬ 
barked  with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  To 
stop  the  pursuit  of  her  father,  she  tore  to 
pieces  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  left  his 
mangled  limbs  in  the  way,  through  which 
/Eetes  was  to  pass.  This  act  of  barbarity 
some  have  attributed  to  Jason,  and  not  to  her. 
When  Jason  reached  Iolchos,  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  the  return  and  victories  of  the  Argonauts 
were  celebrated  with  universal  rejoicings  ; 
butiEson,  the  father  of  Jason,  was  unable  to 
assist  at  the  solemnity,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  husband’s 
419 
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request,  removed  the  weakness  of  /Eson, 
and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  lrom  his 
veins,  and  filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of 
certain  herbs,  she  restored  to  him  the  vigour 
and  sprightliness  ofyouth.  This  sudden  change 
in  fEson  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Iolchos, 
and  the  daughters  of  Pelias  were  also  desirous 
to  see  their  father  restored,  by  the  same  pow¬ 
er,  to  the  vigour  of  youth.  Medea,  willing  to 
revenge  the  injuries  which  her  husband’s  fa 
mily  had  suffered  from  Pelias,  increased  their 
curiosity,  and  by  cutting  to  pieces  an  old  ram 
and  making  it  again,  in  their  presence,  a 
young  lamb,  she  totally  determined  them  to 
try  the  same  experiment  upon  their  father’s 
body.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  in  a  caldron, 
but  Medea  refused  to  perform  the  same 
friendly  offices  to  Pelias  which  she  had  done  to 
iEson,  and  he  was  consumed  bv  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  even  deprived  of  a  burial. 
This  action  greatly  irritated  the  people  of 
Iolchos;  and  Medea,  with  her  husband,  fled  to 
Corinth  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  an  offended 
populace.  Here  they  lived  for  ten  years  with 
much  conjugal  tenderness;  but  the  love  of 
Jason  for  Glauce,  the  king’s  daughter,  soon 
interrupted  their  mutual  harmony,  and  Me¬ 
dea  was  divorced.  Medea  revenged  the  infi¬ 
delity  of  Jason  by  causing  the  death  of  Glauce, 
and  the  destruction  of  her  family,  [vid. 
Glauce.]  This  action  was  followed  by  ano 
ther  still  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed  two 
of  her  children  in  their  father’s  presence,  and, 
when  Jason  attempted  to  punish  the  barbarity 
of  the  mother,  she  fled  through  the  air  upon  a 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  From  Co¬ 
rinth  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where,  after  she 
had  undergone  the  necessary  purification  of 
her  murder,  she  married  king  iEgeus,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  toothers,  lived  in  an  adulterous  man¬ 
ner  with  him.  From  her  connection  with 
iEgeus,  Medea  had  a  son,  who  was  called 
Medus.  Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  father,  [yid.  iE¬ 
geus,]  Medea,  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  fearful 
of  his  power,  attempted  to  poison  him  at  a 
feast  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  enter¬ 
tainment.  Her  attempts,  however,  failed  of 
success,  and  the  sight  of  his  sword,  which 
Theseus  wore  by  his  side,  convinced  iEgeus 
that  the  stranger  against  whose  life  he  had  so 
basely  conspired  was  no  less  than  his  own  son. 
The  father  and  the  son  were  soon  reconciled, 
and  Medea,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which 
her  wickedness  deserved,  mounted  her  fiery 
chariot,  and  disappeared  through  the  air.  She 
came  to  Colchis,  where,  according  to  some, 
she  was  reconciled  to  Jason,  who  had  sought 
her  in  her  native  country  after  her  sudden  de¬ 
parture  from  Corinth.  She  died  at  Colchis, 
as  Justin  mentions,  when  she  had  been  restored 
to  the  confidence  of  her  family.  After  death, 
she  married  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Simon¬ 
ides.  The  murder  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres, 
the  youngest  of  Jason’s  children  by  Medea,  is 
not  attributed  to  their  mother,  according  to 
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/Elian,  but  the  Corinthians  themselves  assas¬ 
sinated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acraea.  T< 
avoid  the  resentment  of  the  gods,  and  to  de¬ 
liver  themselves  from  the  pestilence  which 
visited  ther  country  after  so  horrid  a  massa¬ 
cre,  they  engaged  the  poet  Euripides,  for  five 
talents,  to  write  a  tragedy,  which  cleared 
them  of  the  murder,  and  represented  Medea 
as  the  cruel  assassin  of  herown  children.  And 
besides,  that  this  opinion  might  be  the  bettei 
credited,  festivals  were  appointed,  in  which 
the  mother  was  represented  with  all  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  a  fury  murdering  her  own  sons.  [ vid 
Heraea.]  A  polled.  1,  c.  9. — Ply  gin.  fab.  21,  22 
23,  &c. — PI uc.  in  Then. — Diomjs.  Perieg. — 
JElian.  F.  H.  5,  c.  21. — Paus.  2,  c.  3,  1.  8,  c 
11. — Puri],  id.  in  Med. — Diod.  4. —  Ovid  Met 
7.  fab.  l,  in  Med. — Strab.  7. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D 
3,  c.  19 — Apotlocl.  Arg.  3,  See. —  Orpheus.— 
Flacc.  Lucan.  4,  v.  556. 

Media,  [an  extensive  country  of  Asia 
bounded  by  Assyria  on  the  west,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Armenia  by  the  river  Araxes, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  on  the  east  by  Hyrcania  and 
Aria,  and  on  the  south  by  Persis  and  Susia- 
na.  It  is  now  called  Irak  Ajami ,  or  Persian 
Irak,  to  distinguish  it  from  Irak  Arabia  or  Ba¬ 
bylonian  Irak.  That  part  of  Media  which 
borders  on  Armenia,  was  called  Atropatenc 
from  Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province, 
who  erected  it  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  The  northern 
parts  of  Media  lying  between  the  Caspian 
mountains  and  the  sea,  are  very  cold  and  bar¬ 
ren.  The  present  inhabitants  make  their 
bread  of  dried  almonds,  and  their  drink  of 
the  juice  of  certain  herbs.  The  snow  lies  on 
the  mountains  for  nine  months  in  the  )  ear. 
But  the  southern  parts  produce  all  sorts 
of  grain,  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  so 
pleasant  that  the  country  adjoining  to  Tau- 
ris,  probably  the  ancient  Ecbntana,  has  been 
called  the  garden  of  Persia.  The  Medes 
are  said  to  have  sprung  from  Madai,  the 
third  son  of  Japhet.l  The  province  of  Me¬ 
dia  was  first  raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  re¬ 
volt  from  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  B.  C.  820 ; 
and,  after  it  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a 
kind  of  republican  government,  Dejoces,  by 
his  artifice,  procured  himself  to  be  called 
king,  700  B.  C.  After  a  reign  of  53  years  he 
was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C.  647 ;  who 
was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C.  625.  His 
successor  was  Astyages,  B.  C.  585,  in  whose 
reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media,  B.  C. 
551,  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  thePersians.  The  Medes  were  war¬ 
like  in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power ; 
they  encouraged  polygamy,  and  were  re-; 
markable  for  the  homage  which  they  paid 
to  their  sovereigns,  who  were  styled  kings  of; 
kings.  This  title  was  afterwards  adopted  ! 
by  their  conquerors,  the  Persians,  and  it  was 
still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  emperors; ' 
Justin.  l,c.  5. — Heredot.  1,  &c. — Polyb.  S' 
and  10.-—  Curt.  5,  &c.~ Diod.  Sic.  13 .—Cte  -  i 
sias. 
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Mediolanum,  [a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
:among  thelnsubres,  now  Milan.  It  is  situate 
-on  the  small  river  Oiona ,  in  a  beautiful  plain, 
.between  the  Ticinus  or  Tesino ,  and  the  Ad- 
•dua  or  Adda.  To  the  west  of  it  were  the 
iRaudii  Campi,  where  Marius  defeated  the 

[Cimbri.]  Liv.  5,  c.  34,  1.  34,  c.  46. - Auler- 

icorum  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Evreux ,  in 

-Normandy. - Santonum, another, now  Sain- 

i tea,  in  Guienne. 

j  MediomatrIces,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
■gica  on  the  Mosella  or  Moselle.  The  Tre- 
H’iriwere  then  neighbours  on  the  north.  Their 
■chief  town  was  Divodurum,  afterwards  Me- 
diomatrici,  now  Metz  They  were  a  power¬ 
ful  nation  previous  to  their  reduction  by  the 
Romans.]  Strab.  4  —  Cces.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  10. 
(  Mediterraneum  mare,  a  sea  which  di- 
-vides  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Africa, 
[it  s  2000  miles  long  and  between  400and500 
(broad,  and  contains  about  900,000  square 
miles,  vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  It  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  its  situation,  medio  terree, 
isituate  in  the  middle  of  the  land.  It  has  a 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  Hercules,  and  with  the  Euxine 
(through  the  iEgean.  The  word  Mediterra¬ 
neum  does  not  occur  in  the  classics  ;  but  it  is 
(sometimes  called  internum,  nostrum ,  or  me 
)dius  liquor,  and  is  frequently  denominated  in 
Scripture  the  Great  Sea.  The  first  naval 
power  that  ever  obtained  the  command  of  it, 
ras  recorded  in  the  fabulous  epochs  of  the  wri 
iterCastor,  is  Crete  under  Minos.  Afterwards 
■it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lydians,  B.  C. 
J179;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058;  of  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,  916;  of  the 
Phrygians,  893;  of  the  Cyprians,  868 ;  of 
ithe  Phoenicians,  826;  of  the  Egyptians,  787; 
of  the  Milesians,  753;  of  the  Carians,  734; 
and  of  the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained 
for  69  years.  [According  to  the  learned 
Buffon,  the  Mediterranean  sea  was  originally 
A  lake  of  small  extent,  and  had  received  in 
remote  ages,  a  sudden  and  prodigious  increase 
Sit  the  time  when  the  Black  sea  opened  a 
(passage  for  itself  through  the  Bosporus,  and 
at  that  period  when  the  sinking  of  the  land, 
which  united  Europe  to  Africa  in  the  part 
(that  is  now  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  permitted 
cthe  water  of  the  ocean  to  rush  in.  It  was 
■also  his  opinion  that  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
(Mediterranean,  made  part  of  the  continent 
ibefore  the  great  convulsions  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  quarter.  Sonnini  at  his  request, 
'.and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion,  sounded  the  depth  of  the  sea 
between  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  found  it  from 
25  to  30  fathoms,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  where  the  water  is  <  eepest,  never 
(exceeding  1 00  fathoms.  On  the  other  hand, 
(between  the  island  of  Malta  and  Cape  Bon 
i  in  Africa,  there  is  less  water,  the  lead  indicat¬ 
ing  no  more  than  from  25  to  30  fathoms 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  channel 
■which  separates  the  two  lands.]  Horat.  3, 
od.  3,  v.  46.  -Plm.  2,  c.  68. — Sallust.  Jug. 
17. —  Cues-  B.  G.  5,  c.  1  .—Liv.  26,  c.  42. 
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MeditrIna,  the  goddess  of  medicines.) 
whose  festivals,  called  Meditrinalia,  were  ce¬ 
lebrated  at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September, 
when  they  made  offerings  of  fruits.  Ferro  de 
L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

MedoXcus  or  Meduacus,  [the  name  of 
two  rivers  in  Italy,  which  rise  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Euganei,  and  fall  into  the  Adriatic 
below  Venice.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  epithets  Major  and  Minor.  The  former 
is  now  the  Brenta,  the  latter  the  Buchiglione : 
on  the  latter  stands  Patavium  or  Padua. ] 
Liv-  10,  c.  2. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus  the  17th  and  last 
king  of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was 
appointed  with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070. 
In  the  election  Medon  was  preferred  to  his 
brother  Neleus,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
he  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  his  administration.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  were  called  from  him  Medontides , 
and  the  office  of  archon  remained  for  above 
200  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus  under  12 
perpetual  archons.  Paris.  7,  c-  2. — Paterc. 

2,  c.  2. - A  statuary  of  Lacedaemon,  who 

made  a  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  seen  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia.  Paus.  7,  c.  17. 

Meduacus,  [vid.  Medoacus.] 

MeduAna,  a  river  of  Gaul  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne.  Lucan.  1,  v.  438. 

MEDUS,now  Kur ,  a  river  of  Media,  falling 
into  the  Araxes.  Some  take  Medus  adjec- 
ti>  ely,  as  appl)  ing  to  any  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Media.  Btrab,  15. — Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  21. 

- A  son  of.fEgeus  and  Medea,  who  gave  his 

name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek 
his  mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in 
Athens  had  driven  away,  [uzef.  Medea.]  He 
came  to  Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his 
uncle  Perses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  RSe- 
tes,  his  mother’s  father,  because  the  oracle 
had  declared  that  Perses  should  be  murdered 
by  one  of  the  grandsons  of  /Eetes.  Medus  as¬ 
sumed  another  name,  and  called  himself  Hip- 
potes,  son  of  Creon.  Meanwhile  Medea  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Colchis,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
priestess  of  Diana,  and  when  she  heard  that 
one  of  Creon’s  children  was  imprisoned,  she 
resolved  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  a  person 
whose  family  she  detested.  To  effect  this 
with  more  certainty  she  told  the  usurper, 
that  Hippotes  was  really  a  son  of  Medea,  sent 
by  his  mother  to  murder  him.  She  begged 
Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes,  that  she  might 
sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment.  Perses  con¬ 
sented.  Medea  discovered  that  it  was  her 
own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him  with  the 
dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against  his 
life,  and  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  throne.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Paus.  2. — 

Afiollod.  1. — Tustin.  42. — Senec.  in  Med _ - 

Diod. 

Medusa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons, 
daughter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto  She  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to 
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mortality.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  personal 
charms  and  the  beauty  of  her  locks.  Neptune 
became  enamoured  of  her.  and  obtained  her 
favours  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  provoked 
Minerva,  and  she  changed  the  beautiful 
locks  of  Medusa,  which  had  inspired  Nep¬ 
tune’s  love,  into  serpents.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus  and  others,  Medusa  and  her  sisters 
came  into  the  world  with  snakes  on  their 
heads,  instead  of  hair,  with  yellow  wings  and 
brazen  hands.  Their  body  was  also  covered 
with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  v  ery  looks 
had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning  to  stones. 
Perseus  rendered  his  name  immortal  bv  the 
conquest  of  Medusa.  He  cut  off  her  head, 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  wound 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  infest 
Africa  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa’s 
head  on  the  segis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had 
used  in  his  expedition.  The  head  still  retain¬ 
ed  the  same  petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it 
was  fatally  known  in  the  court  of  Cepheus. 
[rid.  Andromeda.]  Some  suppose,  that  the 
Gorgons  were  a  nation  of  women,  whom  Per¬ 
seus  conquered,  (rid.  Gorgones.)  Afiollod. 
2,  c.  4. — Hesiod.  T/ieog —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 
618. — Lucan.  9,  v.  624. — Apollon.  4. — Hygin. 
fab.  151. 

Megabyzus,  one  of  the  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smei'dis. 
He  was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king 
Darius,  where  he  took  Perinthus  and  conquer¬ 
ed  all  Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 

his  sovereign.  Herodot.  3,  8cc. - A  satrap 

of  Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  from  his  king, 
and  defeated  t  wo  large  armies  that  had  been 
sent  against  him.  The  interference  of  his 
friends  restored  him  to  the  king’s  favour,  and 
he  showed  his  attachment  to  Artaxerxes  by 
killing  a  lion  which  threatened  his  life  in  hunt¬ 
ing.  This  act  of  affection  in  Megabyzus  was 
looked  upon  with  envy  by  the  king.  He  was 
discarded,  and  afterwards  reconciled  to  the 
monarch  by  means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in 
the  7  th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  447,  greatly 
regretted.  Ctesias. 

MegAcles,  an  Athenian  archon  who  in¬ 
volved  the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the 
Conspiracy  of  Cylon.  Pint,  in  Sol. 

Megara,  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron.  The  word  is  derived  from 
fjLiydLigut  invidcre,  odisse,  and  she  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  employed  by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  to 
punish  the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visiting 
them  with  diseases,  with  inward  torments, 
and  with  death.  Virg.  y£n.  12,  v.  846-  [vid. 
Eumenides.] 

MegAle,  the  Greek  name  of  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  call¬ 
ed  Megalesia. 

Megalesia,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele 
■instituted  by  the  Phrygians,  and  introduced 
at  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  brought  from  Pes- 
sinus.  Lrv.  29.  c.  14. —  Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  3j7. 
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Megalia,  a  small  island  of  Campania, 
near  Neapolis.  Scat.  2,  Sylv.  v.  80. 

Megalopolis,  atown  of  Arcadia,  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  built  by  Epaminondas,  [as  a  check 
upon  the  Spartans.]  It  was  taken  by  Cleo- 
menes,  king  of  Sparta.  [The  inhabitants 
thereupon,  retired  to  Messenia.  They  af¬ 
terwards  returned  to  Arcadia,  and  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  urging  of  Philopoemen,  they  rebuilt 
their  city.  Polybius  states,  that  next  to  Athens, 
it  was  the  grandest  and  most  splendid  city  of 
Greece  It  is  now  Leontari.']  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  Megalofio/itce,  or  Megalofiolitani. 
Strab.  8. — Pans.  9,  c.  14. — Liv.  28,  c.  8. 

MeganIda,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Eleusis  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  of  T rip  - 
tolemus,  to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over 
Attica,  taught  Agriculture.  She  received  di¬ 
vine  honours  after  death,  and  she  had  an  altar 
raised  to  her,  near  the  fountain  where  Ceres 
had  first  been  seen  when  she  arrived  in  Atti¬ 
ca,  Paus.  1,  c.  39. 

Megara,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercules  be¬ 
cause  he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Orchomenians-  (vid.  Ergi- 
nus.)  When  Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order 
of  Eurystheus,  violence  was  offered  to  Me¬ 
gara  by  Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  would 
have  yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercu¬ 
les  returned  that  moment  and.  punished  him 
with  death.  This  murder  displeased  Juno.; 
and  she  rendered  Hercules  so  delirious,  that 
he  killed  Megara  and  the  three  children  he 
had  by  her  in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinking  them 
to  be  wild  beast.  Some  sav  that  Megara  did 
not  perish  by  the  hand  of  her  husband,  but 
that  he  afterwards  married  her  to  his  friend 
Iolas.  The  names  of  Megara’s  children  by 
Hercules  were  Creontiades,  Therimachus, 
and  Deicoon.  Hygin. fab.  82. — Scnec.  in  Here. 
— Afiollod.  2,  c.  6. — Diod.  4. 

Megara,  (x,  and  pi.  orum,  a  city  of 
Achaia,  the  capital  of  a  country  called  Mega- 
ris ,  founded  about  ll  i  B.  C.  It  is  situate 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Corinth  and 
Athens,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  It  was 
built  upon  two  rocks,  and  is  still  in  being,  and 
preserves  its  ancient  name.  [It  was  original¬ 
ly  called  Nysa,  and  derived  its  name  of 
Megara,  either  from  Megarius,  the  surname 
of  Minos,  a  Boeotian  chief,  who  succeeded  the 
king  of  Nisa,  or  from  Megara,  the  name  giv¬ 
en  to  ancient  temples  erected  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  or  from  Magara,  a  supposed  wife  of 
Hercules.  Under  the  reign  of  Codrus,  the 
Peloponnesians,  having  declared  war  against 
the  Athenians,  and  miscarried  in  their  enter¬ 
prise,  returned  and  took  possession  of  Mega¬ 
ra,  which  they  peopled  with  Corinthians.] 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  people  of  Mega¬ 
ra  furnished  20  ships  for  the  defence  of  Greece, 
and  at  Platxa  they  had  300  men  in  the  army 
of  Pausanias.  There  was  here  a  sect  of  phi¬ 
losophers  called  the  Megaric,  who  held  the 
world  to  be  eternal,  [vid.  Euclid  and  Eubu- 
lides.]  Cic.  Acrad.  4,  c.42. —  Oral.  3.  ci.  17. — 
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Att.  1,  ep.  8. — Pans.  1,  c.  39. — Strab.  6.— 

Mela,  2,  c.  3. - A.  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by 

1  a  colony  from  Megara  in  Attica,  about  728 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Megarean  colony,  it 
was  called  Hubla •  Strab.  26,  8cc. —  Virir. 
1  j*En.  3,  v.  689. 

Megaris,  a  small  country  of  Achaia,  be- 
1  tween  Phocis  on  the  west  and  Attica  on  the 
east.  Its  capital  city  was  called  Megara. 
(yid.  Megara.)  Strab.  8.— Plin.  3,  c.  8.— 
Mela ,  2,  c.  3  and  7. 

1  Megasthenes,  a  Greek  historian  in  the 
age  of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  be- 
'  fore  Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  "Oriental 
nations,  and  particularly  the  Indians.  His 
i  history  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancients. 

:  What  now  passes  as  his  composition  is  spu¬ 
rious. 

Megista,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  an  har¬ 
bour  of  the  same  name.  Liv.  37,  c.  22. 

Megistias,  a  soothsayer,  who  told  the 
)  Spartans  that  defended  Thermopylae,  that 
they  all  should  perish,  8cc.  Herodot.  7,  c. 
219,  &c. 

Mela  Pomponius,  [a  Spaniard  who  flour- 
;  ished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

He  wrote  a  compendium  of  geography  which 
i  is  still  extant.  He  follows  closely  his  Grecian 
i  predecessors,  especially  Eratosthenes.  He 
;  who  is  acquainted  with  the  system  of  thelat- 
:  ter  will  be  able  easily  to  comprehend  the 
i  work  of  Mela,  but  without  this  previous  know¬ 
ledge  will  find  him  extremely  obscure.  In 
the  geography  of  the  north-western  parts  of 
1  Europe,  he  improves  upon  the  statements  of 
I  the  older  geographers,  in  consequence  of  the 
i  discoveries  of  the  Romans  in  this  quarter.] 
His  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  The 
best  editions  of  this  book,  called  dc  situ  orbis, 

•  are  those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1722,  and 
■  Reinhold,  4to.  Eton.  1761. 

Melampus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and 
:  physician  of  Argos,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Ido- 
menea,  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Pe- 
:  loponnesus.  His  servants  once  killed  two 
large  serpents  who  had  made  their  nests  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  oak,  and  Melampus  paid 
so  much  regard  to  these  two  reptiles,  tiiat  he 
raised  a  burning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it 
He  also  took  particular  care  of  their  young 
cues,  and  fed  them  with  milk.  Some  time 
after  this  the  young  serpents  crept  to  Melam 
pus  as  he  slept  on  the  grass  near  the  oak,  and, 
as  if  sensible  or  the  favours  of  their  benefactor, 
tney  wantonly  played  around  him,  and  softly 
licked  his  ears.  I  his  awoke  Melampus,  who 
was  astonished  at  the  sudden  change  which  his 
senses  had  undergone.  He  found  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
with  all  their  rude  notes,  as  they  flew  around 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  supernatural 
gitt,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  also  in¬ 
structed  him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had 
soon  after  the  happiness  of  curing  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Prcetus,  bv  giving  them  cllebore,  which 
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from  this  circumstance  has  been  called  trie* 
lamfiodium,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble 
he  married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses. 
{yid.  Prcetides.)  The  tyranny  of  his  uncle 
Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  Prcetus,  to  show  him¬ 
self  more  sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him 
part  of  his  kingdom,  over  which  he  establish¬ 
ed  himself.  About  this  time  the  personal 
charms  of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus,  had 
gained  many  admirers,  but  the  father  pro¬ 
mised  his  daughter  only  to  him  who  brought 
into  his  hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  This 
condition  displeased  many;  but  Bias,  who 
was  also  one  of  her  admirers,  engaged  his 
brother  Melampus  to  steal  the  oxen,  and  de¬ 
liver  them  to  him.  Melampus  was  caught  in 
the  attempt,  and  imprisoned,  and  nothing  but 
his  services  as  a  soothsayer  and  physician  to 
Iphiclus  would  have  saved  him  from  death. 
All  this  pleaded  in  favour  of  Melampus,  but 
when  he  had  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus  how 
to  become  a  father,  he  not  only  obtained  his 
liberty,  but  also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he 
compelled  Neleus  to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to 
Bias.  A  severe  distemper,  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  women  of  Argos  insane,  was  totally 
removed  by  Melampus ;  and  Anaxagoras,  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by 
giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  where  he  es¬ 
tablished  himself,  and  where  his  posterity 
reigned  during  six  successive  generations.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  tem¬ 
ples  were  raised  to  his  memory.  Homer.  Od. 
11,  v.  287,  1. 15,  v.  225. — Herodot.  2  and  9. — . 
Afiollod.  2,  c.  2. — Pans.  2,  c.  18,  1.  4,  C.  3.— 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  550. 

Melanchjetes,  one  of  Action’s  dogs,  so 
called  from  his  black  hair.  Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Melanchl^eni,  a  people  near  the  Cim¬ 
merian  Bosphorus,  [so  called  from  their  black 
garments.  Mannert  conjectures  them  to  have 
been  the  progenitors  of  the  modern  Russians.] 
Melanippe,  a  daughter  of  HLolus,  who 
had  two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her 
father  put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her 
in  a  prison.  Her  children,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  and  preserved,  delivered  her  from  con¬ 
finement,  and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her 
eye- sight.  She  afterwards  married  Meta- 
pontus.  Hygin.  fab.  185. 

MelanippIdes,  a  Greek  poet  about  520 
years  before  Christ.  His  grandson  of  the 
same  name,  flourished  about  60  years  after 
at  the  court  of  Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  Some  fragments  cf  their  poetry  are 
extant. 

Melanippus,  a  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the 
Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  gate  of 
i'nebes  against  the  army  of  Adrastus  king  of 
Argo-.  He  was  opposed  by  Tydeus,  whom 
he  slightly  wounded,  and  at  last  was  killed 
by  Amphiaraus,  w.io  carried  his  head  to  Ty¬ 
deus.  Tydeus,  to  take  revenge  of  the  wound 
he  had  received,  bit  the  head  with  such  bar¬ 
barity,  tiiat  he  swallowed  the  brains,  and  Mi¬ 
nerva,  offended  with  his  conduct,  took  away 
the  herb  which  he  had  given  him  to  cure  his 
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wound,  and  he  died.  Ajiollod.  2,  c.  8. — 
JEschyl-  ante  T/ieb. — Pans.  9,  c.  18. 

Melanthii,  rocks  near  the  island  of  Sa¬ 
mos. 

Mel  ant hiu  s,  a  man  who  wrote  an  his¬ 
tory  of  Attica. - A  famous  painter  of  Si- 

cyon,  PI  in.  35. - A  tragic  poet  of  a  very 

malevolent  disposition,  in  the  age  of  Pho- 
cion.  Plut. 

Melanthus,  Melantes,  or  Melanthius, 
a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa¬ 
ternal  kingdom  by  the  Heraclidas,  and  came 
to  Athens,  where  king  Thymoetus  resigned 
the  crown  to  him,  provided  he  fought  a  battle 
against  Xanthus,  a  general  of  the  Boeotians, 
who  made  war  against  him.  He  fought  and 
conquered,  ( vid .  Apaturia,)  and  his  family, 
surnamed  the  JVeleida,  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Athens,  till  the  age  of  Codrus.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  crown  1128  years  B.  C.  and  reigned 
3 7  years.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. 

Melas,  (x,)  a  river  of  Thrace,  at  the  west 

of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. - Another  in 

Thessaly,  [near  Heraclea,] - in  Achaia, - 

in-Boeotia,  [emptying  into  theCephissus,] — — 
in  Sicily, - in  Ionia, - in  Cappadocia,  [ris¬ 

ing  near  Cxsarea  ad  Argxum,  and  falling  into 
the  Euphrates  near  the  city  of  Melitene.  It 
is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Kara-  Sou,  or  the 
black  water.] 

Meld^e,  or  Meldorum  urbs,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
now  Meaux  in  Champagne. 

MEleAger,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity, 
son  of  CEneus,  king  of  /Etolia  by  Althaea, 
daughter  of  Thestius.  The  Pares;  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  predict¬ 
ed  his  future  greatness.  Clotho  said  that  he 
would  be  brave  and  courageous;  Lachesis 
foretold  his  uncommon  strength,  and  Atropos 
declared  that  he  should  live  as  long  as  a 
fire-brand,  which  was  on  the  fire,  remained 
entire  and  unconsumed.  Althaea  no  sooner 
heard  this,  than  she  snatched  the  stick  from 
the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the  most  jealous 
care,  as  the  life  of  her  son  was  destined  to 
depend  upon  its  preservation.  The  fame  of 
Meleager  increased  with  his  years ;  he  signa¬ 
lized  himself  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  made  war 
against  his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana, 
whose  altars  CEneus  had  neglected,  {vid. 
CEneus.)  No  sooner  were  they  destroyed, 
than  Diana  punished  the  negligence  of  CEneus 
by  a  greater  calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild 
boar,  which  laid  waste  all  the  country,  and 
seemed  invincible  on  account  of  its  immense 
size.  It  became  soon  a  public  concern,  all 
the  neighbouring  princes  assembled  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  terrible  animal,  and  nothing  became 
more  famous  in  mythological  history,  than 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The 
princes  and  chiefs  who  assembled,  and  who 
are  mentioned  by  mythologists,  are  Melea¬ 
ger,  son  of  CEneus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons 
of  Aphareus,  Dryas  son  of  Mars,  Castor  and 
Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  Pirithous 
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son  of  Ixion,  Theseus  son  of  iEgeus,  Ali¬ 
ceas  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Adme- 
tus  son  of  Pheres,  Jason  son  of  JEson,  Pe- 
leus  and  Telamon  sons  of  fEacus,  Iphicles 
son  of  Amphitryon,  Eurytrion,  son  of  Actor, 
Atalanta  daughter  of  Schceneus,  Iolas  the 
friend  of  Hercules,  the  sons  of  Thestius, 
Amphiaraus  son  of  O  ileus,  Protheus,  Come- 
tes,  the  brothel's  of  Althaea,  Hippothous  son 
of  Cercyon,  Leucippus,  Adrastus,  Ceneus, 
Pliileus,  Echeon,  Lelex,  Phoenix  son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  Panopeus,  Hyieus,  Hippasus,  Nestor,  Me- 
noetius,  the  father  of  Patroclus,  Amphicides, 
Laertes  the  father  of  Ulysses,  and  the  foursons 
of  Hippocoon.  This  troop  of  armed  men  at¬ 
tacked  the  boar  with  unusual  fury,  and  it  was 
at  last  killed  by  Meleager.  The  conqueror 
gave  the  skin  and  the  head  to  Atalanta,  who 
had  first  wounded  the  animal.  This  partiality 
to  a  woman  irritated  the  others,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Toxeus  and  Plexippus,  the  brothers  of 
Althxa,  and  they  endeavoured  to  rob  Atalanta 
of  the  honourable  present.  Meleager  defend¬ 
ed  a  woman  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  attempt.  Mean¬ 
time  the  news  of  this  celebrated  conquest  had 
already  reached  Calydon,  and  Althxa  went  to 
the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return  thanks  for 
the  victory  which  her  son  had  gained.  As  she 
went  she  met  the  corpses  of  her  brothers  that 
were  brought  from  the  chase,  and  at  this 
mournful  spectacle  she  filled  the  whole  city 
with  her  lamentations.  She  was  upon  this  in¬ 
formed  that  they  had  been  killed  by  Meleager, 
and  in  the  moment  of  resentment,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  she  threw  into  the 
fire  the  fatal  stick  on  which  her  son’s  life  de¬ 
pended,  and  Meleager  died  as  soon  as  it  was 
consumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the  fire¬ 
brand,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  this 
table  is  posterior  to  that  poet’s  age.  But  he 
says  that  the  death  of  Toxeus  and  Plexippus 
so  irritated  Althaea,  that  she  uttered  the  most 
horrible  curses  and  imprecations  upon  the 
head  of  her  son.  Meleager  married  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  the  daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  as 
also  Atalanta,  according  to  some  accounts. 
A/iollod.  1,  c.  8. — Afiollon,  1,  arg.  1,  v.  997, 

1.  3,  v.  o!8. — Place.  X  and  6. — Paus.  10,  c.  31. 
— Hygin.  14. —  Ovid.  Met.  8. — Homer.  11.  9. 

- A  general,  who  supported  Aridxus  when 

he  had  been  made  king  after  the  death  of  his 

brother  Alexander  the  Great. - A  brother 

of  Ptolemy,  made  king  of  Macedonia  B.  C. 
280  years.  He  was  but  two  months  invested  I 

with  the  regal  authority. - A  Greek  poet 

in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  the  last  of  the  Seieu- 
cidx.  He  was  born  at  Tyre  and  died  at  Cos. 
[He  was  the  first  who  made  a  collection  of  the 
short  poems  called  by  the  Greeks  epigrams. 
Of  these  he  formed  two  sets  under  the  title  of 
“  Anthologia,”  the  first  of  which  was  a  la¬ 
mentable  proof  of  the  licentiousness  of  theage  ; 
the  second,  consisting  of  miscellaneous  pieces, 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  later  anthologies  1 
of  Agathias  and  Planudes.  Many  of  the 
poems  are  the  work  of  Meleager,  and  possess  , 
much  elegance.]  The  best  edition  of  the  an - 
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t ho  login  is  that  of  Brunck,  in  3  vols.  6vo.  An- 
gentor,  1772.  [Brunck’s  edition  of  the  Ana¬ 
lecta,  has  been  re-published  by  Jacobs  with  a 
copious  and  most  valuable  commentary  in 
12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1774-1303. - Avery  va¬ 

luable  edition  ot  the  Anthology  appeared  al¬ 
so  in  1795-7,  in  4to.  edited  by  De  Bosch,  with 
a  Latin  metrical  version  of  Grotius  annex¬ 
ed.] 

Meleagrides,  the  sisters  of  Meleager, 
daughters  of  CEneus  and  Althsea.  They  were 
so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
Meleager,  that  they  refused  all  aliments,  and 
were,  at  the  point  of  death,  changed  into  birds 
called  Meleagrides,  whose  feathers  and  eggs, 
asitis  supposed,  are  of  a  different  colour.  The 
youngest  of  the  sisters.  Gorge  and  Dejanira, 
who  had  been  married,  escaped  this  meta¬ 
morphosis.  Afiollod.  1 ,  c.  8. — Ovid.  Met.  8, 
V.  540.— Plin.  10,  c.  26. 

Meles,  (£tis,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Ionia  near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients 
supposed  that  Homer  was  born  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they 
call  him  Melesigenes ,  and  his  compositions 
Meletece  chartte.  It  is  even  supported  that 
he  composed  his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the 
source  of  that  river.  Strab.  12 .—Scat.  2.— 
Sylv.  7,  v.  34. —  Tibul.  4,  el.  1,  v.  201. — Paus. 

7,  c.  5. - A  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded 

his  father  Alyattes,  about  747  years  before 
Christ.  He  was  father  to  Candaules. 

_  Melesigenes,  or  Melesigena,  a  name 
given  to  Homer,  vid.  Meles. 

Mel  I  boe  a,  a  maritime  town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ossa,  fa¬ 
mous  for  dying  wool.  [Authors  differ  about 
the  precise  situation  of  this  city.  Strabo 
places  it  on  a  gulf  between  mount  Ossa  to  the 
north,  and  mount  Pelion.  This  is  the  place 
assigned  it  by  D’Anville.]  The  epithet  of 
Melibceus  is  applied  to  Philoctetes  because  he 
reigned  there.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  401, 1.  5,  v. 

251.  Herodot.  7,  c.  188. - Also  an  island 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  whence 
Melibiza  fier/iura.  Meta,  2,  c.  3. 

Melibceus,  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Vir¬ 
gil’s  eclogues. 

MelICERTA,  MELICERTES,or  Melicer- 
Tus,a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  He  was  saved 
by  his  mother  from  the  fury  of  his  father, 
who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall  as 
he  had  done  his  brother  Learchus.  The  mo¬ 
ther  was  so  terrified  that  she  threw  herself  in¬ 
to  the  sea,  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Nep¬ 
tune  had  compassion  on  the  misfortunes  of 
Ino  and  her  son,  and  changed  them  both  into 
sea-deities.  Ino  was  called  Leucothoe  or  Ma- 
tuta,  and  Melicerta  was  known  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palaemon,  and  among 
the  Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus.  Some  sup- 
pose  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  in  honour 
of  Melicerta.  vid.  lsthmia.  Ajiollod.  1,  c. 

9,  1.  3,  c.  4. — Paus.  1,  c.  44. — Hygin.  fab. 

1  and  2. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  529, Sac.— Pint,  de 
Symfi. 

MEuGtJNis,  one  of  the  fEolian  islands  near 
Sicily. 


MelIsa,  a  town  of  Magna  Grse‘ci&, 
Melissa,  a  daughter  of  Melissus  king  of 
Crete,  who  with  her  sister  Amalthea,  fed  Ju¬ 
piter  with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  first  found: 
out  the  means  of  collecting  honey  ;  whence 
some  have  imagined  that  she  was  changed 
into  a  bee,  as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  for 

that  insect.  Columdl. - A  daughter  of  Pro- 

cles,  who  married  Periander,  the  son  of  Gyp  - 
selus,  by  whom  in  her  pregnancy  she  was 
killed  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  by  the  false  ac¬ 
cusation  of  his  concubines.  Diog.  Laert. — • 

Paus.  1,  c.  28. - A  woman  of  Corinth,  who 

refused  to  initiate  others  in  the  festivals  of 
Ceres,  after  she  had  received  admission.  She 
was  tom  to  pieces  upon  this  disobedience, 
and  the  goddess  made  a  swarm  of  bees  ris.e 
from  her  body. 

Melissus,  [a  philosopher  of  Samos  of  the 
Eleatic  sect,  who  flourished  about  440  B.  C. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  to  whose 
doctrines  he  closely  adhered.  As  a  public 
man  he  was  conversant  with  affairs  of  state, 
and  acquired  great  influence  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  had  a  high  veneration  for  his 
talents  and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them 
to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Athenians.  As  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  he  maintained  that  the  principle  of 
allthings  is  one  and  immutable,  or  that  what¬ 
ever  exists  is  one  being  ;  that  this  one  being 
includes  all  things  and  is  infinite,  without  be¬ 
ginning  or  end  ;  that  there  is  neither  vacuum 
or  motion  in  theuniverse,  nor  any  such  things 
as  production  or  decay ;  that  the  changes 
which  it  seems  to  suffer  are  only  illusions  of 
our  senses,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  lay  dowq 
any  thing  positively  concerning  the  gods,  since 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  so  uncertain.  The- 
mistocles  is  said  to  have  been  one  ol  his  pu¬ 
pils.] 

MelIta,  [au  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  south-west  of  Sicily,  now  Malta.  It 
derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  quantity  of 
honey  (/<  ex/)  which  it  produced.]  The  soil 
was  fertile,  and  the  country  famous  for  its 
wool.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians. 
St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  and  cursed 
all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the  Apostle 
was  shipwrecked,  was  another  island  of  the 
samenameinthe  Adriaticon  the  coast  of  Illy  ri- 
cum.  [Theopinion  which  L em  pr  iere ad v oc ate.s , 
and  which  makes  Malta  the  place  of  St.  Paul’s 
shipwreck  is  altogether  untenable.  The  ves¬ 
sel,  when  lost,  was  ia  “  Adria,”  the  Adriatic 
Gulph,  which  cannot  by  any  geographical 
contrivance  be  made  to  extend,  as  some 
would  wish  to  have  it,  to  the  coast  of  Africa; 
Malta  lay  too  far  south  to  be  the  island  in 
question,  and  its  inhabitants  were  too  civilized 
surely  to  merit  the  appellation  of  “  Barbari¬ 
ans.”  The  island  in  the  Adriatic,  off  tlie 
coast  of  Illyricum,  was  the  one  where  the 
Apostle  was  wrecked.  It  was  anciently  call¬ 
ed  MtAiTH,  Mex»t/v»,  or  Mjast/vh,  now  Me/eda, 
or  Melede,  and  by  the  Sclavonians  MleeT. 
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whose  inhabitants  merited  the  title  of  Barba¬ 
rians  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  though 
then  they  showed  the  shipwrecked  no  small 
humanity  or  kindness.  The  tempestuous 
wind  Euroclydon,  which  shipwrecked  the 
Apostle,  was  a  violent  easterly  or  north- 
north-east  wind.  It  is  called  by  Herodotus, 
Hellespontine,  and  was  the  same  which  shat¬ 
tered  and  dispersed  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  It  is 
called  by  the  mariners  of  the  present  day,  a 
Levanter.  The  island  of  Malta  was  held  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  from  1530  to  1798, 
they  having  this  island  granted  to  them  by 
Charles  V  in  1530,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  In  ; 798  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  soon  after 
was  taken  by  the  British,  and  was  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  It  is 
a  very  strongly  fortified  island.  In  Gibraltar 
admiration  is  excited  by  the  works  of  nature, 
in  Malta  by  those  of  art.]  Scrub.  6. — Mela,  2, 

c.  7 — Cic.  in  Ver.  4,  c.  46. - Another  on  the 

coast  of  Illyricum  in  the  Adriatic,  now  Mtlede. 

Plin.  3,  c.  26. - An  ancient  name  of  Samo- 

thrace.  Strab.  10. 

Melitene,  [a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  ly¬ 
ing  along  the  Euphrates.  Its  capital  was 
Melitene  now  Malatie,  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Melas.J 

MelItus,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens, 
who  became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of 
Socrates.  After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed, 
and  Socrates  had  been  put  ignominiously  to 
death,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  severi¬ 
ty  to  the  philosopher,  and  condemned  his 
accusers.  Melitus  perished  among  them. 
His  character  was  mean  and  insidious,  and 
his  poems  had  nothing  great  or  sublime. 
Diog. 

Sp.  Melics,  a  Roman  knight  accused  of 
aspiring  to  tyranny  on  account  of  his  uncom¬ 
mon  liberality  to  the  populace.  He  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cincin- 
natus,  and  when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  horse, 
A.  U.  C.  311. —  Varro  de  L.  L.4. —  Val.  Max. 
6,  c.  3. 

Mella  or  Mf.la,  a  small  river  of  Cisal 
pine  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Allius  and  with  it 
into  the  Po.  Catull.  68,  v.  33.  -Virg.  G.  4, 
v.  278. 

Melos, now  Milo,  an  island  betwecnCrete 
and  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Scyl- 
Jtxum,  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  [and 
according  to  Pliny,  nearly  round.]  It  en¬ 
joyed  its  independence  for  above  700  years 
before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
This  island  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lace¬ 
daemonian  colony,  1116  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  From  this  reason  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  refused  to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and 
the  Athenians  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
This  refusal  was  severely  punished.  The 
Athenians  took  Melos,  and  put  to  the  sword 
all  such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The 
women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
’he  island  If  ft  desolate.  An  Athenian  colony 
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re-peopled  it,  till  Lysander  re-conquered  k 
and  re-established  the  original  inhabitants  in 
their  possession.  The  island  produced  a  kind 
of  earth  successfully  employed  in  painting  and 
medicine.  [It  abounded  with  iron  mines,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wines  and  honey.  Its  pas¬ 
tures  and  mineral  waters  were  also  commend¬ 
ed,  and  its  alum  was  in  great  repute  among 
the  Romans,  and  preferred  by  them  to  that 
of  any  other  country  except  the  Egyptian.] 
Scrab.  7. — Mela ,  2,  c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12, 1.  35, 
c.  9  — Thucyd.  2,  &c. 

Melpes,  now  Mclj'.a,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Melpomene,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  [Her  name  is 
derived  from  fearno^i,  canto.']  She  presided 
over  tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the 
finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness 
of  lyric  poetry.  She  was  generally  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  young  woman  with  a  serious  counte¬ 
nance.  Her  garments  were  splendid ;  she 
wore  a  buskin,  and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand 
and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  and  crown.  Ho- 
rat.  3,  od  4. — Hesiod.  Thcog. 

Memmi  A  Lex,  ordained  that  no  one  should 
be  entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminals  who 
was  absent  on  the  public  account. 

Memmius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  rendered 
himself  illustrious  for  his  eloquence  and  poe¬ 
tical  talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  prxtor, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  and  ban¬ 
ished  by  J.  Cxsar,  ’hough  Cicero  undertook 
his  defence.  Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem  to 

him.  Cic-  in  Brut. - A  Roman,  who  accused 

Jugurtha  before  the  Roman  people - The 

family  of  the  Memmii  were  plebeians.  They 
were  descended,  according  to  som  accounts, 
from  Mnestheus,  the  friend  of  /Eneas.  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  v.  1  -7. 

Memnon,  a  king  of  /Ethiopia,  son  of  Ti- 
thonus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  10,'  00  men  to  assist  ITs  uncle  Priam 
during  the  Trojan  war, where  he  behavedwith 
great  courage,  and  killed  Antilochus,  Nestor’s 
son.  The  aged  father  challenged  the  /Ethio¬ 
pian  monarch,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on 
account  of  the  venerable  age  of  Nestor,  and 
accepted  that  of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in 
the  combat  in  the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and 
Trojan  armies.  Aurora  was  so  disconsolate 
at  the  death  of  her  son,  that  she  flew  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  all  bathed  in  tears,  and  begged  the  god  to 
grant  her  son  such  honours  as  might  distin- 
guish-faim  from  other  mortals.  Jupiter  con¬ 
sented,  and  immediately  a  numerous  flight  of 
birds  issued  from  the  burning  pile  on  which 
the  body  was  laid,  and,  after  they  had  flown 
three  times  round  the  flames,  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  separate  bodies,  and 
fought  with  such  acrimony  that  above  half  of 
them  fell  down  into  the  fire,  as  victims  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  manes  of  Memnon.  These  birds 
were  called  Memnonidcs ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  they 
never  failed  to  return  yearly  to  the  tomb  of 
Memnon,  in  Troas,  and  repeat  the  same 
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>ioody  engagement,  in  honour  of  the  hero, 
rom  whom  they  received  their  name.  The 
Ethiopians  or  Egyptians,  over  whom  Mem- 
on  reigned,  erected  a  celebrated  statue  to 
he  honour  of  their  monarch.  [ vid .  Mem- 
onium.]  Memnon  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Iphabet,  according  to  Anticlides,  a  writer 
nentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  c.  56.  Mosch.  in  Bion. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  578,  &c. —  F.ltan.  5,  c. 

. — Pau8.  1.  c.  -12,  1  10,  c.  '1. — Slrab.  13  and 
7 — Juv.  13.  v.  5- — Philo  Hr  a.  in  Afiollod. — 
°lin.  36,  c.  7. — Homer.  Od.  9. —  Quint  Calab. 

- A  general  of  the  Persian  forces,  when 

Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  distinguished 
limself  for  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
larius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  soundness 
f  his  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity.  He 
efended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and  died 
i  the  midst  of  his  successful  enterprizes,  B. 
1.  333.  His  wife,  Barsine,  was  taken  prison 
r  with  the  wife  of  Darius.  Diod.  16. 
[Memnonium,  the  citadel  of  Susa,  (vid. 
Tithonus.)  This  name  is  also  given  to 
hat  part  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  which 
ay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  is  now 
ailed  Habon.  Near  the  city  of  Thebes  was 
he  famous  statue  of  Me  rmon,  which  was  said 
d  utter  a  sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of 
musical  string,  when  it  was  struck  by  the 
irst  beams  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  colossal  figure, 
f  gigantic  size,  formed  of  a  very  hard  granite 
liodorus  Siculus  calls  it  Osimandu6  ;  Strabo 
ays  that  it  was  called  by  the  Egyptians,  Is- 
nandes,  but  writers  in  general  give  it  the 
lame  of  Memnon.  Cambyses,  who  spared 
iot  the  Egyptian  god  Apis,  suspecting  some 
mposture,  broke  the  statue  from  the  head  to 
he  middle  of  the  body,  but  discovered  no- 
hing.  Strabo,  who  visited  the  spot  in  a  later 
;ge,  states  that  he  saw  two  colossal  figures, 
me  of  them  erect,  and  the  other  broken  off 
rom  above,  and  the  fragments  lying  on  the 
;round.  He  states,  however,  a  tradition  that 
his  had  been  occasioned  by  an  earthquake. 
The  geographer  adds,  that  he  and  /Elms  Gal- 
us,  with  many  other  friends,  and  a  large  num- 
)?r  of  soldiers,  were  standing  by  these  statues, 
:arly  in  the  morning,  when  they  heard  a  cer¬ 
tain  sound,  but  could  not  determine  whether 
t  came  from  the  colossus,  or  the  base,  or  from 
he  surrounding  multitude.  He  mentions  also, 
hat  it  was  a  current  belief  that  the  sound 
tame  from  that  part  of  the  statue  which  re¬ 
mained  on  the  base.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  men- 
:ion  the  sound  produced  from  the  statue, 
without  having  themselves  heard  it,  and  Lu¬ 
cian  informs  us  that  Demetrius  went  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  Egypt  to  see  the  pyramids  and  Mem- 
non’s  statue,  from  which  a  voice  proceeded 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  general 
persuasion  indeed,  among  the  Egyptians  as 
well  as  others,  that  before  Cambyses  broke 
this  colossus,  it  uttered  the  seven  mysterious 
vowels.  Of  the  fact  that  this  statue  uttered 
sounds  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  nor  can  it  be  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomenon.  The  priests  of 
Thebes  might  have  fabricated,  by  mechanical 
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ait,  a  speaking  head,  the  springs  of  which 
were  so  arranged,  that  it  should  pronounce 
sounds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Cambyses 
destroyed  this  wonderful  mechanism  by  over¬ 
turning  the  upper  part  of  the  statue-  The 
sounds  emitted  after  this  from  the  trunk, 
which  remained  on  the  pedestal,  must  have 
been  an  artifice  of  the  priests.  It  would  seem 
too,  that  this  was  used,  in  a  later  age,  by 
them  in  opposition  to  the  progress  of  Christi¬ 
anity  ;  for  we  find  that  after  Christianity  be¬ 
came  established  in  Egypt,  in  the  fourth 
century,  nothing  more  was  said  of  the  vo¬ 
cal  statue  of  Memnon.  The  mutilated  frag¬ 
ment,  or  rather  bust  of  Memnon,  which  lay 
on  the  ground,  and  consisted  of  a  single  mass 
of  stone,  weighing  10  or  12  tons,  was  sent  to 
England  by  Belzoni  in  1818.] 

Memphis,  [a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  N  ile.  Concerning  the  epoch 
of  its  foundation,  and  its  precise  situation, 
writers  are  not  agreed,  (vid.  Menes.)  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  mai-es  it  seven  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  With  regard  to  its  position,  it 
would  seem,  from  a  review  of  all  the  authori¬ 
ties  which  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  Mem¬ 
phis  stood  about  15  miles  above  the  apex  of 
the  Delta.  This  at  least  is  D’Anville’s  opin¬ 
ion.  The  modern  village  of  Gisci  is  generally 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Memphis,  but 
it  is  more  accurate  to  make  the  small  town 
of  Memfih  correspond  to  the  ancient  city. 
Herodotus  ascribes  the  founding  of  Memphis 
to  Menes,  Diodorus  to  Uchoreus.  It  seems 
that  after  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  lost 
itself  in  the  sands  of  Libya,  had  been  changed, 
and  the  Delta  was  formed  out  of  the  mud  de¬ 
posited  by  its  waters,  canals  were  cut  to  drain 
Lower  Egypt.  Upon  this,  the  kings  of  Thebes 
became  desirous  of  approaching  nearer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  cool 
breezes  from  the  sea.  Accordingly  they 
founded  Memphis,  which  soon  eclipsed  in 
splendour  the  ancient  capital  of  Thebes.  It 
maintained  its  splendour  till  the  time  of  Cam¬ 
byses,  who  almost  ruined  it.  Still,  however, 
it  retained  enough  magnificence  to  be  the 
first  city  in  the  world.  It  declined  after  the 
founding  of  Alexandria,  its  population  migrat¬ 
ing  in  large  numbe  s  to  the  new  capital. 
Under  Augustus,  however,  it  was  still  a  large 
city.  Six  hundred  years  after,  it  was  taken 
and  ravaged  by  the  Arabs.]  It  once  contain¬ 
ed  many  beautiful  temples,  particularly  those 
of  the  god  Apis,  (bos  Mtmfihites ,)  whose 
worship  was  observed  with  the  greatest  cere¬ 
monies.  (vid.  Apis.)  It  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Memphis  that  those  famous  py¬ 
ramids  were  built,  whose  grandeur  and  beau- 
tv  still  astonish  the  modern  traveller.  Tibull. 
1,  el.  7,  v.  28.— Sil.  It.  14,  v.  660.— Slrab.  17. 
— Mela.  1,  c  9. — Diod.  1. — Plut.  in  hid. — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  10,  &c. — Josejih.  Ant  Jud.  8. 

MemphItis,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father. 

Mena,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  monthly  infir- 
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trades  of  women.  She  was  the  same  as  Juno. 
According  to  some,  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
her  were  young  puppies  that  still  sucked  their 
mother.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  2. — Plin.  29, 
c.  4. 

Mena  or  Menes,  the  fi>st  king  of  Egypt, 
according  to  some  accounts.  \vid  Menes.] 

Menalcas,  a  shepherd  in  Virgil’s  ec¬ 
logues. 

Menalippe,  a  sister  of  Antiope,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  nation. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  in 
exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen. 

Juv.  8,  v.  229. - A  daughter  of  the  Centaur 

Chiron,  beloved  and  ravished  by  iEolus,  son 
of  Hellen.  She  retired  into  the  woods  to  hide 
her  disgrace  from  the  eyes  of  her  father,  and 
when  she  had  brought  forth,  she  entreated  the 
gods  to  remove  her  totally  from  the  pursuits 
of  Chiron.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare,  and 
called  Ocyroe.  Some  suppose  that  she  assum¬ 
ed  the  name  ot  Menalippe  and  lost  that  of 
Ocyroe.  She  became  a  constellation  after 
death,  called  the  horse.  Some  authors  call 
her  Hippe  or  Evippe.  Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  It’ 

— Pollux  i. - Menalippe  is  a  name  common 

to  other  persons,  but  it  is  generally  spelt 
Melanippe,  by  the  best  authors-  vid.  Mela¬ 
nippe. 

Menander,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  under  Theophrastus.  He 
was  universally  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
received  the  appellation  of  Prince  of  the  New 
Comedy.  He  did  not  disgrace  his  composi¬ 
tions  like  Aristophanes,  by  m  ean  and  indecent 
reflections  and  illiberal  satire,  but  his  writings 
were  replete  with  elegance,  refined  wit,  and 
judicious  observations.  Of  108  comedies  which 
he  wrote,  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag 
ments.  It  is  said  that  Terence  translated  all 
these,  and  indeed  we  have  cause  to  lament 
the  loss  of  such  valuable  writings  when  we  are 
told  by  the  ancients  that  the  elegant  Terence, 
so  much  admired,  was  in  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  reckoned  inferior  to  Menander. 
It  is  said  that  Menander  drowned  himself  in 
the  52d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  293,  because 
the  compositions  of  his  rival  Philemon  obtain¬ 
ed  more  applause  than  his  own.  Only  eight 
of  his  numerous  comedies  were  rewarded  with 
a  poetical  prize.  The  name  of  his  father  was 
Diopythus,  and  that  of  his  mother  Hegistrata. 
His  fragments  with  those  of  Philemon,  were 
published  by  Clericus,  8vo.  1709.  [The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Meineke,  Berolini,  1823, 8vo.] 
Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Paterc.  4,  c.  16. 

Menapii,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  near 
the  Mosa,  Cces.  B.  Gall. 

Menas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey 
and  Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  Augus¬ 
tus  to  his  galley,  Menas  advised  his  master  to 
seize  the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Roman  empire,  by  cuttingthe  cables 
of  his  ship.  No,  replied  Pompev,  I  would 
428 
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have  approved  of  the  measure  if  you  had  done 
it  without  consulting  me ;  but  I  scorn  to 
break  my  word.  Suet,  in  Oct.  Horace  ep. 
epod  4,  has  ridiculed  the  pride  of  Menas,  and 
recalled  to  his  mind  his  former  meanness  and 
obscurity. 

Mendes,  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  Lycopolis, 
on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  the 
Mendesian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a 
goat,  was  worshipped  there  with  the  greatest 
indecency.  [Herodotus  states,  that  in  the 
Egyptian  language  Mendes  signifies  both  Pan 
and  a  he- goat  ]  Herodot.  2,  c.  42  and  46. — 
Strab.  17. — Diod.  1. 

Menecrates,  a  physician  of  Syracuse, 
famous  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He 
was  generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
patients  whose  disorders  he  had  cured.  He 
disguised  one  in  the  habit  of  Apollo,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  iEsculapius,  while  he  reserv¬ 
ed  for  himself  the  title  and  name  of  Jupiter, 
whose  power  was  extended  over  those  inferior 
deities.  He  crowned  himself  like  the  master 
of  the  gods ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  he  styled  himself, 
:n  these  words,  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  king 
Phil i ft,  greeting.  The  Macedonian  monarch 
answered,  Philip,  to  Menecrates,  greeting,  and 
better  sense.  Philip  also  invited  him  to  one 
of  his  feasts,  but  when  the  meats  were  served 
up,  a  table  was  put  separate  for  the  physician, 
on  which  he  was  served  only  with  perfumes 
and  frankincense,  like  the  father  of  the  gods. 
This  entertainment  displeased  Menecrates ; 
he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal,  and 
hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  360  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
book  which  he  wrote  on  cures  is  lost.  JElian. 
V.  H.  10,  c.  51. — dthen.  7,  c.  13. 

Menedemus,  [a  Greek  philosopher,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Eretria,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
He  was  of  the  Eliac  school,  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  transferred  to  his  native  city, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Eretrian.  Though 
nobly  descended,  he  was  obliged,  through  pov¬ 
erty,  to  submit  to  a  mechanical  employment, 
either  as  tent-maker  or  mason.  He  formed 
an  early  acquaintance  with  Asclepiades,  who 
was  a  fellow-labourer  with  him  in  the  same 
occupation.  Having  resolved  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  philosophy,  they  abandoned  their 
mean  employment,  and  went  to  Athens, 
where  Plato  presided  in  the  Academy.  Me¬ 
nedemus  was  at  first  ill  received  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  his  native  city,  when  he  retired 
thitherto  open  a  school,  but  was  afterwards 
invested  with  offices  of  high  responsibility  and 
importance.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  office,  to  which  was  annexed  an  annual  sti¬ 
pend  of  200  talents.  He  discharged  the  trust 
with  fidelity  and  reputation,  but  would  only 
accept  a  fourth  part  of  the  salary-  He  was 
afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to  Ptolemy, 
E.ysander,  and  Demetrius,  and  did  his  coun¬ 
trymen  several  important  services.  Antigo- 
nus  entertained  a  personal  respect  for  him, 
and  professed  himself  one  of  his  disciples-  His 
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intimacy  with  this  prince  made  the  Eretrians 
'aspect  him  of  a  design  to  betray  their'city  to 
Antigonus.  To  save  himself  he  fled  to  Anti- 
1'onus,  and  soon  after  died  in  the  84th  year  of 
“lis  age.  It  is  thought  he  precipitated  his 
jeath  by  abstaining  from  food,  being  oppress¬ 
ed  with  grief  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  on  being  unable  to  persuade  Anti 
^onus  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his  conn 

ry.] - A  Cynic  philosopher  of  Lampsacus. 

7  ho  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to  ob 
"erve  tne  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind, 
'lis  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  beiia- 
iour  was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  dis- 
iple  of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus.  Diog. 

'  MenElAi  portus,  an  harbour  on  the  coast 
sf  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C. 

Ve/i.  in  Ages.  8. — Strab.  1. -  ons,  a  hill 

near  Sparta,  with  a  fortification  called  Mene- 
'jium.  Liv.  34,  c.  28. 

MEnkl aia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  The- 
‘apnae  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus. 
Te  had  there  a  temple,  where  he  was  wor- 
hipped  with  his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  su- 
'ireme  gods. 

1  MenElAus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  brother  to 
Agamemnon.  His  father’s  name  was  Atreus, 
According  to  Homer,  or  according  to  the  more 
Probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  &c. 
^e  was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  /Erope. 
i vid.  Plisthenes.]  He  was  educated  with  his 
brother  Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus, 
ut  soon  after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Thy- 
■stes  his  brother  usurped  the  kingdom  and  ban- 
shed  the  two  children  of  Plisthenes.  Mene- 
uus  and  Agamemnon  came  to  the  court  of 
Tneus  king  of  Calydonia,  who  treated  them 
vith  tenderness  and  patemaTfcare.  From  Ca- 
ydonia  they  went  to  Sparta,  where,  like  the 
est  of  the  Grecian  princes,  they  solicited  the 
Carriage  of  Helen  the  daughter  of  king  Tyn- 
arus.  By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses, 
•lelenwas  permitted  tochoosea  husband,  and 
.he  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
dm,  after  her  numerous  suitors  had  solemnly 
ound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her, 
,nd  protect  her  person  against  the  violence 
«r  assault  of  every  intruder,  [vid.  Helena.] 
\s  soon  as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyn- 
larus  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and 
heir  happiness  was  complete.  This  was, 
towever,  of  snort  duration;  Helen  was  the 
airest  woman  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had 
promised  Paris  the  son  of  Priam  to  reward 
lim  with  such  a  beauty,  [vid.  Paris.]  The 
irrival  of  Paris  in  Sparta  was  the  cause  of 
jreat  revolutions.  The  absence  of  Menelaus 
n  Crete  gave  opportunities  to-  the  Trojan 
irince  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to 
tarry  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
lad  promised  to  him  as  his  due.  This  action 
.vas  highly  resented  by  Menelaus ;  he  remind- 
id  the  Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and  so- 
emn  engagements  when  they  courted  the 
laughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  immediately  ad 
Greece  took  up  arms  to  defend  his  cause. 
The  combined  forces  assembled  at  Aulis  in 
Boeotia,  where  they  chose  Agamemnon  for 
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their  general,  and  Calchas  for  their  high  ■ 
priest:  and  after  their  applications  to  the 
court  of  Priam  for  the  recovery  of  Helen  had 
proved  fruitless,  they  marched  to  meet  their 
enemies  in  the  field.  During  the  Trojan  war 
Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  cou¬ 
rage  and  Paris  must  have  fallen  by  his  hand, 
had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  him 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  his 
wish  to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamemnon  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an 
adversary.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Helen,  as  it  is  reported,  obtained  the 
forgiveness  and  the  good  graces  of  Menelaus 
by  introducing  him  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that 
Troy  was  induced  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber 
of  Deiphobus  whom  she  had  married  afterthe 
death  cf  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  to¬ 
tally  reconciled  her  to  her  first  husband ;  and 
she  returned  with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a  voy¬ 
age  of  eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after 
his  return.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Her- 
mione,  and  Nicostratus  according  to  some, 
by  Helen,  and  a  son  called  Megapenthes  by  a 
concubine.  Some  say  that  Menelaus  went  to 
Egypt  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war  to 
obtain  Helen  who  had  been  detained  there  by 
the  king  of  the  country,  [vid.  Helena.]  The 
palace  which  Menelaus  once  inhabited  was 
still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  as  well  as 
the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to  his  me¬ 
mory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Humer.  Od 
4,  &c.  11.  ],  8cc. — Afwllod.  3,  c.  10. — Pans. 
3,  c.  14  and  19. — DicCys.  Cret.  2,  &c. —  Virg. 
/En.  2,  8cc. —  Quint.  Smyrn.  J.4. —  Ovid,  lie - 
void.  5  and  13. — Ely  gin.  fab.  79. — Pur  if i.  in 
I /ling. — Pro/iert.  2. — Sophocles. 

Menknius  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  ot  the  consular  government  by  repeating 
tiie  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
He  flourished  495  B.  C.  Liv.  2,  c.  16,  32,  33. 

M£nes,  [considered  by  most  as  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  117  years  after  the  birtn  of  Pha- 
leg,  son  of  Heber,  which  was  the  year  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  people  throughout  the  earth. 
He  built  the  town  of  Memphis,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  work  stopped  the  course  of  the 
Nile  near  it  by  constructing  a  causeway  se¬ 
veral  miles  broad,  and  caused  it  to  run  through 
the  mountains.  By  his  ability  and  popularity 
he  was  deified  after  death-  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Misraim  of  Scripture.  Bishop  Clay¬ 
ton,  however,  contends  that  Menes  was  not 
the  first  king  ol  Egypt,  but  that  he  only  trans¬ 
ferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Thebes  to 
Memphis ;  for  Diodorus  expressly  says  that 
Memphis  was  not  built  until  eight  generations 
after  the  building  of  Thebes,  and  that  the  rise 
of  Memphis  was  the  fall  of  Thebes.j  Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  1  and  90. — Diod.  1. 

MenesthEi  Portus,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Bxtica,  [opposite  Guiles,  near  the  modern 
Puerto  Peal.  If  we  follow  Ptolemy  and  Stra¬ 
bo,  however,  it  will  be  more  to  the  south,  near 
the  castle  of  St.  Luis.] 

Menesteus  or  Menestheus  or  Mnes- 
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'theus,  a  son  of  Pereus,  who  so  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
that,  during  the  long  absence  of  Theseus,  he 
was  elected  king.  The  lawful  monarch  at 
his  return  home  was  expelled,  and  Mnesthe- 
us  established  his  usurpation  by  his  popularity 
and  great  moderation.  As  he  had  been  one 
of  Helen’s  suitors ;  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died 
in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  reign¬ 
ed  23  years,  120.j,  and  was  succeeded  by  De- 
mophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

• - A  son  of  fplncrates  who  distinguished 

himself  m  the  Athenian  armies.  C.  JVefi.  in 
Tim. 

Meninx  or  LotophagItis  Insula,  now 
Zerbi ,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Alnca,  near 
the  Si  rus  Minor.  It  was  peopleu  by  tne  peo¬ 
ple  of  Neritos,  and  thence  called  Hernia.  [it 
"was  rather  called  Neritia  by  Silius  ltahcus, 
because  rendered  illustrious  by  Ulysses  having 
touched  there  and  erected  an  altar,  vid.  Ne¬ 
ritos.  Meninx  was  afterwards  called  Cfecba, 
whence  comes  the  modern  name,  it  was 
one  of  the  places  where  tne  shell-fish  was 
found  whence  purple  was  obtained  ]  Ptin. 
5,  c.  7.— Scrub.  17.—SU.  It.  3,  v.  3X8. 

Mknippus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Phoein 


cia.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  obtained 


his  liberty  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  became 
one  of  the  greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  He 
grew  so  desperate  from  the  continual  re¬ 
proaches  and  insults  to  which  he  was  daily 


her  amour  with  Jupiter.  He  left  his  mothe 
and  went  to  Opus,  where  he  had,  by  Sthe 
nele,  or  according  to  others,  by  Philomela  o 
Polymela,  Patroclus,  often  called  from  hin 
Meiuetiades.  Mencetius  was  one  of  the  Argo 
nauts.  Afiodod.  3,  c.  24. — Homer.  11.  1,  \ 
307. — Hijgin.  fab.  97. 

Menon,  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  [He  commanded  the 
left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  was 
taken  along  with  the  other  generals  after  the 
battle  by  Tissaphernes,  but  was  not  put  t« 
death  with  them.  Xenophon  states  that  lie 
lived  an  entire  year  after  having  had  somd 
personal  punishment  inflicted,  and  then  met 
with  an  end  of  his  existence.  Diodorus  states 
that  he  was  not  punished  with  the  other  gene* 
rals  because  it  was  thought  that_he  was  inclin¬ 
ed  to  betray  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  there-i 
fore  allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  Marcellinus, 
in  his  life  of  Thucydides,  accuses  Xenophon 
of  calumniating  Menon,  on  account  of  his  en¬ 
mity  towards  Plato,  who  was  a  friend  of  MeJj 
non.]  Diod.  14. 

ivlENOPHi'Lus.  an  eunuch  to  whom  Mithri- 
dates,  when  conquered  by  Pompey,  intrusted 
the  care  of  ms  daughter.  Menophilus  mur-1 
dered  the  princes  for  fear  of  her  falling  intc 
the  enemy  !s  hands.  Ammian.  16. 

Menta  or  Minthe.  vid.  Minthe. 

Mentor,  a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses.- 
A  king  of  bidoma  who  revolted  against  Artax 


exposed  on  account  ol  his  meanness,  mat  he  erxes  (Jehus,  and  afterwards  was  restored  tc 


destroyed  himself.  He  wrote  13  books  oi  sa 
tires  which  have  been  lost.  M.  V  arro  com- 
posea  satires  in  nutation  oi  his  style,  anu  call¬ 
ed  them  Me  .ijihean.  [The  Memppean  sa¬ 
tire  consisteu  oi  verse  and  prose  intermixed,] 

- A  native  of  btratomce  who  was  preceptor 

to  Cicero  for  some  time.  Cic.  Br.  91. 

Mennis,  a  town  of  Assyria,  [four  days’ 
march  south  of  Arbela.  The  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  abouuued  in  bitumen,  niaiuiert  locates 
it  near  tne  modern  Hue-Churmalu.\  Curt. 
5,  c.  1. 

Meneceus,  a  Theban,  father  of  Hippo- 

nome,  Jocasta,  and  Creon. - A  young  i  lie- 

ban,  son  of  Creon.  He  offered  himseii  to 


avour  by  his  treachery  to  his  allies,  &c.  Hi 

od.  16. - An  excellent  artist  m  polishing 

eups  and  engraving  flowers  on  them.  Plin 
33,  c.  il. — Mart.  9,  ep.  63,  v.  16. 


death,  when  Tiresias,  to  ensure  victory  on  the 
side  of  Thebes  against  the  Argive  forces,  or¬ 
dered  the  Thebans  to  saenhee  one  of  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  those  who  sprang  from  tne  dra¬ 
gon’s  teeth,  ana  lie  killea  himseii  near  the 
cave  where  the  uragon  of  Mars  had  formerly 
resided.  Tilt  gods  required  this  sacrifice  be¬ 
cause  the  dragon  had  been  killed oy  Canmus, 
and  no  sooner  was  Creon  dead  taan  Ins  coun¬ 
trymen  obtained  the  victory .  Slat.  inch.  10, 
v.  6:4. — Euriji.  Phceu — Afiotiod.  o,  c.  6. — 
Cic.  Tunc.  1,  c.  98. — S'j/i/iocl.  in  An  tig. 

Mencbtes,  the  pilot  of  the  snip  of  Gy  as, 
at  the  naval  games  ex  limited  by  /Eneas  at  c 
anniversary  ot  ms  father’s  ueatn.  He  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Gy  as  tor  his  inatten¬ 
tion,  and  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  rock. 
Pirg.  JBn.  5,  v.  i61,  See. 

Mencetius,  a  son  of  Actor  and  HSgina  after 
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Menyllus,  a  Macedonian  set  over  the  gar¬ 
rison  which  Antipater  had  stationed  at  Athens. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  innocence 
ofPhocion.  Plut. 

iUera,  a  dog  of  Icarius,  who  by  his  cries 
shewed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father, 
had  been  thrown,  immediately  after  this  dis¬ 
covery,  the  daughter  hung  herself  in  despair,- 
and  the  dog  pined  away,  and  was  made  a  con¬ 
stellation  in  the  heavens  known  by  the  name 
of  Cams.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  o63. — Hygm.  fab 
13U. — I Elian.  Hint.  An.  7,  c.  *8. 

Mercurii  Promontorium,  a  cape  of | 
Africa,  near  Clypea.  Biv.  k6,  c.  44, 1.  29,  c 
27 . — Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

ihERctJKius,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  [ytd.  the  end 
ox  this  article.  J  i  here  were  no  less  than 
hve  oi  tins  name  according  to  Cicero ;  a 
son  oi  Cos  Us  and  Lux  ;  a  son  of  Valens 
and  Coroms  ;  a  son  ot  the  Nile  ;  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  ^uaia  ;  and  another  called  by  the 
Egyptians  T&iut.  oo me  add  a  sixth,  a  son 
ot  riaccnus  and  Proserpine.  To  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maja  the  actions  of  all  the  others 


have  been  probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the 
most  famous,  and  the  best  known.  Mercury 
was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  in  particular;  lie  was  the  patron  of  tra¬ 
vellers  anti  of  shepherds  ;  lie  conducted  the 
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, souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions,  and 
, not.  only  presided  over  orators,  merchants,  de- 
jclaimers,  but  he  was  also  the  god  of  thieves, 
ipickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons.  His 
iname  is  derived  a  mercibus ,  because  he  was 
the  god  of  merchandise  among  the  Latins. 
He  was  born,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  in  Arcadia,  on  mount  Cyllene,  and 
<in  his  infancy  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
[the  Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was  born,  or 
#nore  probably  the  following  day,  he  gave  an 
i5arly  proof  of  his  craftiness  and  dishonesty, 
i  n  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus  which 
Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof  of  his 
thievish  propensity,  by  taking  also  the  quiver 
find  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd,  and  he  in¬ 
creased  his  fame  by  robbing  Neptune  of  his 
itrident,  Venus  of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  his 
liword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of 
ptiany  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  These 
specimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  his 
messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he  dis¬ 
charged  till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede.  He 
was  represented  with  a  winged  cap  call¬ 
ed  fietasus,  and  with  wings  for  his  feet 
failed  talaria.  He  had  also  a  short  sword 
jailed  herjie ,  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
Vith  these  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  universe  he  pleased  with  the 
greatest  celerity,  and  besides  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  make  himself  invisible,  and  to  assume 
whatever  shape  he  pleased.  As  messenger  ol 
sup  iter  he  was  intrusted  with  all  his  secrets. 
He  was  the  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of 
she  gods,  and  he  was  concerned  in  all  alliances 
nd  treaties.  He  was  the  confidant  of  Jupi- 
ler’s  amours,  and  he  often  was  set  to  watch 
:>ver  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  Juno.  The 
invention  of  the  lyre  and  its  seven  strings  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  him.  This  he  gave  to  Apollo,  and 
received  in  exchange  the  celebrated  caduceus 
vith  which  the  god  ot  poetry  used  to  drive  the 
slocks  ol  king  Admetus.  [vid.  Caduceus.]  In 
the  wars  of  the  giants  against  the  gods,  Mer¬ 
cury  showed  himself  brave,  spirited,  and  ac¬ 
tive.  He  delivered  Mars  from  the  long  con- 
inement  which  he  suffered  from  the  superior 
lower  of  the  Aloides.  He  purified  the  Da- 
naides  of  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  he 
lied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  regions, 
le  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argos,  he 
old  Hercules  to  Omphale  the  queen  of  Ly- 
>lia,  he  conducted  Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achil¬ 
les,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector, 
e.nd  he  carried  the  infant  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  many  sur¬ 
names  and  epithets.  He  was  called  Cyllenius, 
daduceator,  Acacetos,  from  Acacus,  an  Ar¬ 
cadian  ;  Acacesius,  T ricephalos.  Triplex, 
Chthonius,  Camillus,  Agoneus,  Delius,  Ar¬ 
eas,  &c.  His  children  were  also  numerous  as 
well  as  his  amours.  He  was  father  of  Auto- 
.ycus,  by  Chione ;  Myrtillus,  by  Cleobula ; 
Abys,  by  Libya;  Echion  and  Eurytus,  by 
Antianira;  Cephalus,  by  Creusa;  Prylis,  by 
fsa  ;  and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some.  He 
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was  also  father  of  Hermaphroditus,  by  Ve  ¬ 
nus  ;  of  Eudorus,  by  Polimela;  of  Pan,  by 
Dryope,  or  Penelope.  His  worship  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Italy-  He  was  worshipped  at  Tanagra 
in  Bceotia,  under  the  name  of  Criophorus,  and 
represented  as  carrying  a  ram  on  his  should¬ 
ers,  because  he  delivered  the  inhabitants 
from  a  pestilence  by  telling  them  to  carry  a 
ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their 
city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  cele¬ 
brated  a  festival  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Cir¬ 
cus  Maximus.  A  pregnant  sow  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  sometimes  a  calf,  and  particularly 
the  tongues  of  animals  were  offered.  After 
the  votaries  had  sprinkled  themselves  with 
water  with  laurel  leaves,  they  offered  pray¬ 
ers  to  the  divinity,  and  entreated  him  to  be 
favourable  to  them,  and  to  forgive  whatever 
artful  measures,  false  oaths  or  falsehoods  they 
had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pursuit  of  gain. 
Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on  monuments 
with  a  large  cloak  round  his  arm,  or  tied 
under  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  of  his 
power  and  offices  are  his  caduceus,  his  fie  Casus, 
and  his  talaria.  Sometimes  he  is  represented 
sitting  upon  a  Cray  fish,  holding  in  one  hand 
his  caduceus,  and  in  the  other  the  claws  of 
the  fish-  At  other  times  he  is  like  a  young 
man  without  a  beard,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
purse,  as  being  a  tutelary  god  of  merchants, 
with  a  cock  on  his  wrists  as  an  emblem  of  vi¬ 
gilance,  and  at  his  feet  a  goat,  a  scorpion,  and 
a  fly.  Some  of  his  statues  represented  him 
as  a  youth  facino  erecto.  Sometimes  he  rests 
his  toot  upon  a  tortoise.  In  Egypt  his  statue 
represented  him  with  the  head  of  a  dog, 
whence  he  was  often  confounded  with  Anu- 
bis,  and  received  the  sacrifice  of  a  stork. 
Offerings  of  milk  and  honey  were  made  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  whose 
powers  wei’e  sweet  and  persuasive.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  offered  tongues  to  him 
by  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  as  he  was  the 
patron  of  speaking,  of  which  the  tongue  is 
the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues  represent 
him  as  without  arms,  because,  according  to 
some,  the  power  of  speech  can  prevail  over 
every  thing  even  without  the  assistance  ot 
arms,  [it  has  been  said,  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  Mercury  ot  the  Latins  was  the 
same  deity  with  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Theutat  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Thot  or 
Thaut  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  some 
have  thought  that  the  rest  were  derived. 
His  name  Hermes  signified  Interpreter,  or 
according  to  Proclus,  Messenger,  or,  if  we 
trace  it  to  a  Celtic  original,  it  was  the  same 
with  Mines,  which  signifies  divination,  a 
character  which  belonged  by  way  of  eminence 
to  Mercury,  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
knowledge  and  practice  of  this  art.  Bannier 
allows  of  none  but  the  ancient  A  ercury ,  the 
Thot  or  Thaut  of  the  Egyptians,  Bochart 
traces  the  history  of  Mercury  to  that  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  Both,  he  says,  were  the  sons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  or  Ammon,  who  was  the  same  with  Ham, 
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ofie  taking  nis  name  from  Mercatura,  mer¬ 
chandize,  and  Canaan,  he  says,  had  in  He¬ 
brew  the  same  signification.  The  wings  of 
Mercury  he  makes  to  be  the  sails  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  vessels.  He  was  the  god  of-  eloquence 
and  the  inventor  of  letters,  because  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  brought  the  use  of  them  from  the 
west.  Others  make  Mercury  the  same  with 
Moses,  and  compare  his  caduceus  with  the 
miraculous  rod  of  that  legislator.!  Homer. 
Od.  1, 8tc.  II.  1,  &c. — Hymn,  in  Merc. — Lu¬ 
cian.  in  Mart . — -Dial. — Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  667. 

- — Met.  1,  4,  11,  14. — Martial,  9,  ep.  35. — 
St  at.  T/ieb.  4. — Paus.  1,  7,  8  and  9. —  Or fi  Il¬ 
eus. — Plat,  in  Hum. —  Varro  deL.  L.  6. — Plut. 
in  Pluzd. — Liv.  36. —  Virg.  G.  1.  JEn,  l,  v. 
48. — Diod.  4  and  5. — Afiollod.  1,  2  and  3.— 
Apollon.  Arg.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  10 — Hygin. 
fab.  P.  A.  2. —  Tzetz.  in  Lyc.  219. — Cic.  de 
Hat.  D.- — Lactantius. — Philostr.  1. — Icon.  c. 
27. — Manil.-—Macrob.  1,  Sat.  c.  19.— — Tris- 
megistus,  a  priest  and  philosopher  of  Egypt 
who  taught  his  countrymen  how  to  cultivate 
the  olive,  and  measure  their  lands,  and  un¬ 
derstand  hieroglyphics.  He  lived  in  the  age 
of  Osiris,  and  wrote  40  books  on  theology, 
medicine,  and  geography,  from  which  San- 
choniathon  the  Phoenician  historian  has  taken 
his  Theogonia.  Diod.  1  and  5.— Plut.  de  hid. 
'Jf  Os. — Cic.  3,  de  JVat.  D 

Merxtrix,  a  name  under  which  Venus 
was  worshipped  at  Abydos  and  at  Samos,  be¬ 
cause  both  those  places  had  been  benefited 
by  the  intrigues  or  the  influence  of  courtezans. 
Athen.  13. 

Meriones,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneus  king 
of  Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mo- 
lus  a  Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis.  He  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  before  Troy,  and  fought  with 
Deiphobus  the  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  wound¬ 
ed.  He  was  greatly  admired  by  the  Cretans, 
who  even  paid  him  divine  honours  after  death. 
Horat.  1,  od.  6,  v.  15. — Homer.  11.  2,  &c. — 
Dirty s.  Cret.  1,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met.  13.  fab.  1. 

Merme  aDj®,  a  race  of  kings  in  Lydia,  of 
whom  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia- 
They  were  descendants  of  the  Heraclidx,  and 
probably  received  the  name  of  the  Mermna- 
dse  from  Mermnas,  one  of  their  own  family. 
They  were  descended  from  Lemnos,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  from  Agelaus  the  son  of 
Omphale  by  Hercules.  Hcrodot.  1,  c.  7  and 
14. 

Mf.rOe,  an  island  of  Ethiopia  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
Its  original  name  was  Saba,  and  Cambyses 
gave  it  that  of  Meroe  from  his  sister.  [The 
ancients  believed  Meroe  to  be  an  island.  The 
two  rivers  Astapus  and  Astaboras  which  the 
Nile  received  successively  on  its  eastern  side, 
would  indeed  insulate  Meroe,  if  they  had  a 
communication  above  towards  their  sources. 
The  island  of  Meroe,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
ancients,  is  generally  supposed  to  answer  to 
modern  Hubia,  but  Nubia  in  fact  is  a  name 
which  we  now  apply  to  the  whole  tract  of 
432 
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country  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  from  If1' 
to  24°  N.  lat.  It  was  in  the  northern  part 
of  Nubia  thus  called,  between  Ibrim  and 
Syene,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  that  Burk- 
hardt  discovered  the  famous  temple  of  Ip- 
sambul,  which  had  probably  lain  buried  be¬ 
neath  the  sand  for  more  than  2000  years, 
Belzoni  afterwards  succeeded  in  clearing  away 
the  sand  and  entering  the  temple.  He  found 
the  walls  adorned  within  with  beautiful  paint¬ 
ings,  representing  battles,  See.  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  temple  divided  into  numerous- 
chambers  and  spacious  halls,  supported  by 
massy  pillars  and  adorned  with  colossal 
statues.  The  outside  of  the  temple  is  117 
feet  wide,  and  86  feet  high.  In  front  there 
are  four  enormous  sitting  colossi,  the  largest 
in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  except  the  great  sphinx 
at  the  pyramids,  to  which  they  approach  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  thirds.  Tore- 
turn  to  Meroe,  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  resided 
long  in  that  country,  affirmed  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gojam  in  Abyssinia,  was  the  ancient 
Meroe  ;  this  is  disputed  by  Ludolf,  and  posi¬ 
tively  denied  by  Vossius.  Father  Lobo  states 
that  the  ancients  knew  so  little  of  that  part 
of  Ethiopia,  and  have  spoken  so  variously 
and  so  confusedly  about  Meroe,  that  as  much 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  its  being  the  mo¬ 
dern  kingdom  of  Gojam  as  against  it.]  Strab. 
17 .—Herodot.  2,  c.  31.— -Plin.  2,  c-  173.— 
Mela ,  1. — Lucan.  4,  v.  333, 1.  19,  v.  163  and 
303. 

Merope,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Sisyphus  son  of  iEolus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death,  (vid.  Pleiades.)  It  is  said,  that  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of 
Merope  appears  more  dim  and  obscure  than 
the  rest,  because  she,  as  the  poets  ob¬ 
serve,  married  a  mortal,  while  her  sisters 
married  some  of  the  gods,  or  their  descend¬ 
ants,  Ovid.Fast.  4,  v.  175. — -Diod.  4 — Hygin. 

fab.  192. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  9 - A  daughter  of 

Cypselus  who  married  Cresphontes  king  of 
Messenia,  by  whom  she  had  three  children. 
Her  husband  and  t  woof  her  children  were  mur¬ 
dered  by  Polyphontes.  The  murderer  obliged 
her  to  marry  him,  and  she  would  have  been 
forced  to  comply  had  not  Epytus  or  Tele¬ 
phones,  her  3d  son,  revenged  his  father’s 
death  by  assassinating  Polyphontes.  Afiollod. 
2,  c.  6. — Paus.  4,  c.  3. 

Merops,  a  king-  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He 
was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among 
the  constellations.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  763. — 
Afiollod.  3. — Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  16. - A  ce¬ 

lebrated  soothsayer  of  Percote  in  Troas,  who 
foretold  the  death  of  his  sons  Adrastus  and 
Amphius,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Trojan 
war.  They  slighted  their  father’s  advice  and 
were  killed  by  Uiomedes.  Homer.  11. 2. 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Ju¬ 
piter.  [It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nysa,  and  to  have  been  named 
from  the  circumstance  of  Bacchus’s  being  en¬ 
closed  in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  vid. 
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Nysa.]  Mela,  2,  c.  7—Plin .  8,  c.  13.— Curt. 
8,c.  10. — Diod.  1. 

Mesabates,  an  eunuch  in  Persia,  flayed 
alive  by  order  of  Parysatis,  because  he  had  cut 
off  the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus.  PLut. 
in  Artax. 

Mesabius,  a  mountain  of  Bmotia  hanging 
over  the  Euripus.  Paus.  9,  c.  22. 

Mesapia,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Mesembria,  a  maritime  city  of  Thrace, 
[east  ot  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus.  It  is  now 
Misera.\  Hence  Mesembriacus.  Ovid.  1, 

'Prist.  6,  v.  3 7 - Another  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Lissus. 

Messene,  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  where 
Apamea  was  built,  now  Disel.  [D’Anville 
makes  mention  of  another  Messene  enclosed 
between  thecanal  of  Basra,  and  the  Pasitigris, 
and  which  is  called  in  the  oriental  writers 
Peral-Miscan,  or  the  I  essene  of  theRuphra 
tes,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Messene  of  the 
Tigris.  The  term  Messene  is  a  Greek  one, 
and  refers  to  land  enclosed  between  two 
streams.]  Pirn.  6,  c.  27. 

MesomEdes,  a  lyric  poet  in  the  age  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus. 

Mesopotamia,  [an  extensive  province  of 
Asia,  the  Greek  name  of  which  denotes  “  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers,”  (from  fii'iTos  and  rro'rifj.o;').  It 
was  situate  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti¬ 
gris.  In  Scripture  this  country  is  called  Aram, 
and  Aramxa.  But  as  Aramalsosignifies  Syria, 

>t  is  denominated  Aram  Naharaim,  or  the  Sy- 
ia  ot  the  rivers.  It  was  first  peopled  by  Aram 
he  father  of  theSyrians.  This  province,  which 
nclines  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west, 
commenced  at  lat.  33°  20'  N.  and  terminated 
pear  N.  lat.  37°  30'.  Towards  the  south  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  bend  formed  by  the 
Euphrates  at  Cunaxa,  and  to  the  wall  of  Se- 
niramis  which  separated  it  from  Messene. 
i  owards  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  a  part 
if  mount  Taurus.  The  modern  name  given 
ay  the  Arabs  to  this  quarter  is  of  the  same 
.mport  with  the  ancient  appellation.  They 
'.all  it  “isle,”or  in  their  language,  Al-Dgezera. 
The  north-western  part  of  Mesopotamia  was 
[ailed  Osroene,  from  Osroes,  a  prince  who 
wrested  from  the  Seleucidae  a  principality  here 
ibout  120  B.  C.  The  lower  part  of  Mesopo- 
amia  is  now  Irak  Arabi,  the  upper  Diar- 
Bekr.  Mesopotamia,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
■ertile  in  vines,  and  produced  good  wines. 

I  his  country  is  celebrated  in  Scripture  as 
leing  the  first  dwelling  of  men  after  the  de- 
uge.]  Serab.  2.— Mela,  1,  c.  II.— Cic.  de  Mat. 
O.  3,  c.  52. 

MessAla,  a  name  of  Valerius  Corvinus, 
rom  his  having  conquered  Messana  in  Sicily. 
This  family  was  very  ancient ;  the  most  cele- 
irated  was  a  friend  of  Brutus,  who  seized  the 
:amp  of  Augustus  at  Philippi.  He  was  after- 
vavds  reconciled  to  Augustus,  and  died  A.  D. 

\  in  his  77th  year.  PLut - A  tribune  in 

me  of  the  Roman  legions  during  the  civil  war 
jetween  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  of  which  he 
wrote  an  historical  account  mentioned  by  Ta¬ 
citus.  Oral-  14,  -  A  painter  at  Rome,  who 
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flourished  B.C.  235, - A  writer  whose  book. 

de  Augusti  firogenie  was  edited  12mo,  L.  Bat. 
1648. 

MessalIna  Valeria,  a  daughter  ofMes- 
sala  Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor 
Claudius,  and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruel¬ 
ties  and  incontinence.  Her  husband’s  palace 
was  not  the  only  seat  of  her  lasciviousness,  but 
she  prostituted  herself  in  the  public  streets, 
and  few  men  there  were  at  Rome  who  could 
not  boast  of  having  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the 
impureMessalina.  Her  extravagancies  at  last 
irritated  her  husband  :  he  commanded  her  to 
appear  before  him  to  answer  to  all  the  accusa¬ 
tions  which  were  brought  against  her,  upon 
which  she  attempted  to  destroy  herself,  and 
when  her  courage  failed,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
who  had  been  sent  to  her,  dispatched  her  with 
his  sword,  A.  D.  4-8.  It  is  in  speaking  of  her 
debaucheries  and  lewdness  that  a  celebrated 
satirist  says, 

Et  lassata  viris,  necdum  satiala,  recessil. 


Juv—  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  37. — Suet,  in  Claud. 

— Dio - ^Another  called  also  Statilia.  She 

was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and  mar¬ 
ried  the  consul  Atticus  Vistinus  whom  Nero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband’s  murderer,  and  mar¬ 
ried  him.  She  had  married  four  husbands  be¬ 
fore  she  came  to  the  imperial  throne;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  death  ot  Nero  she  retired  to  literary 
pursuits  and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho 
courted  her,  and  would  have  married  her  had 
he  not  destroyed  himself.  In  his  last  moments 
lie  wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatory 
letter,  £cc.  Tacit ■  Ann. 

Messalinus  M.  Valer,  a  Roman  officer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his 
attempts  to  persuade  the  Romans  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  suffering  women  to  accompany  the 
camps  on  their  different  expeditions.  Tacit. 
Ann.  3. 

Messana,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town 
of  Sicily  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy 
from  Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle. 
and  was  founded  1600  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  [It  was  called  Zancle  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  which  its  harbour  bore  to  a  hook 
or  scythe,  (£*>**»,)]  The  inhabitants,  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  depredations  ofthe 
people  of  Cuma,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  re¬ 
pelled  the  enemy.  After  this  victorious  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Messenians  entered  Zancle,  and 
lived  in  such  intimacy  with  the  inhabitants 
that  they  changed  their  name,  and  assumed 
that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called  their  city 
Messana.  Another  account  says,  that  Anax- 
ilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zancleans  with  the  assistance  ofthe  Mes¬ 
senians  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  after  he 
had  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  lie  called  the 
conquered  city  Messana  in  compliment  to  his 
allies,  about  494  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  After  this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mr 
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mertini  took  possession  of  it  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  neighbouring  country.  [~oid. 
Mamertini.]  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
chief  of  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Messenii,  Messanienses, 
and  Mamertini.  The  straits  of  Messana  have 
always  been  looked  upon  as  very  dangerous, 
especially  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  the  irregular  and 
violent  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  sea.  Strab. 
Q.—Mela ,  2,  c.  7.— Pans.  4,  c.  23. — Diod.  4 
—  Thucyd.  1,  &c. — Herodot.  6,  c.  23, 1.  7,  c 
28. 

Messapia,  [called  also  Japygia,  a  country 
of  Italy  in  Magna  Grxcia,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  heel.  Its  principal  towns  were 
Brundusium,  Rudix.Lupix,  Hydruntum.Cal- 
lipolis,  and  Tarentum.  This  country,  though 
scantily  watered,  was  covered  with  trees  and 
pastures.  It  was  occupied  by  twonations,  the 
Calabri  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Salentini  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  heel.]  Ovid.  Met. 
14,  v.  513. —  Virg.  JEn.7,  v.  691, 1. 8,  v.6, 1.  9, 
V.  27. 

Messene,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of 
Argos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex, 
king  of  Laconia.  She  encouraged  her  hus¬ 
band  to  levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  which,  after  it  had  been  conquer¬ 
ed,  received  her  name.  She  received  divine 
honours  after  her  death,  and  had  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Ithome,  where  her  statue  was  made 
half  of  gold  and  half  of  Parian  marble.  Pans. 
4,  c.  1  and  13. 

MessEne  or  MessEna,  now  Maura  Ma- 
tra,  a  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  Messenia.  The  inhabitants 
rendered  themselves  famous  for  the  war 
which  they  carried  on  against  the  Spartans, 
and  which  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Messenian  war.  The  first  Messenian  war 
arose  from  the  following  circumstances :  The 
Messenians  offered  violence  to  some  Spartan 
women  who  had  assembled  to  offer  sacrifices 
in  a  temple  which  was  common  to  both  na¬ 
tions,  and  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  their 
respective  territories,  and  besides  they  killed 
Teleclus,  the  Spartan  king,  who  attempted 
to  defend  the  innocence  of  the  females.  This 
account,  according  to  the  Spartan  traditions, 
is  contradicted  by  the  Messenians,  who  ob¬ 
serve  that  Teleclus  with  a  chosen  body  of 
Spartans  assembledat  the  temple  before  men¬ 
tioned,  disguised  in  women’s  clothes,  and  all 
secretly  armed  with  daggers.  This  hostile 
preparation  was  to  surprise  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants  ;  and  in  a  quarrel  which 
soon  after  arose  Teleclus  and  his  associates 
were  all  kilied.  These  quarrels  were  the  cause 
of  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  began  B-  C. 
743  years.  It  wascarried  on  with  vigour  and 
spirit  on  both  sides,  and  after  many  obstinate 
and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  19  years,  it  was  at  last  finished  by 
the  taking  of  Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  a  place 
■which  had  stood  a  siege  of  ten  years,  and  been 
defended  with  all  the  power  of  the  Messenians. 
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The  insults  to  which  the  conquered  Mes¬ 
senians  were  continually  exposed,  at  last  ex¬ 
cited  their  resentment,  and  they  resolved  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  They  suddenly  revolted, 
and  the  second  Messenian  war  was  begun  685 
B.  C.  and  continued  14  years.  The  Messe- 
niansat  first  gained  some  advantage,  but  a  fatal 
battle  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  so  totally 
disheartened  them  thatthey  fled  to  Ira,  where 
they  resolved  to  maintain  an  obstinate  siege 
against  their  victorious  pursuers.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  were  assisted  by  the  Samians  in  besieging 
Ira,  and  the  Messenians  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  superior  power  of  their  ad¬ 
versaries.  The  taking  of  Ira,  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  after  a  siege  of  1 1  year’s,  put  an 
end  to  the  second  Messenian  war"  Peace  was 
re-established  for  some  time  i  n  Peloponnesus, 
but  after  the  expiration  of  200  years,  the 
Messenians  attempted  a  third  time  to  free 
themselves  from  the  power  of  Lacedxmon, 
B.  C.  465.  At  that  time  the  Helots  had  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Spartans,  and  the  Messe¬ 
nians,  by  joining  their  forces  to  these  wretched 
slaves,  looked  upon  their  respective  calamities 
as  common,  and  thought  themselves  closely 
interested  in  each  other’s  welfare.  The  Lace- 
dxmonians  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians, 
but  they  soon  grew  jealous  of  one  another’s 
power,  and  their  political  connection  ended 
in  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  and  at  last  in 
open  war.  Ithome  was  the  place  in  which  the  ! 
Messenians  had  a  second  time  gathered  all 
their  forces,  and  though  ten  years  had  alrea¬ 
dy  elapsed,  both  parties  seemed  equally  con¬ 
fident  of  victory.  The  Spartans  were  afraid 
of  storming  Ithome,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
had  threatened  them  with  the  greatest  cala¬ 
mities,  if  they  offered  any  violence  to  a  place 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Apollo. 
The  Messenians,  however,  were  soon  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  victorious  adversaries,  B. 
C-  453,  and  they  consented  to  leave  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  and  totally  to  depart  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  solemnly  promising  that  if  they 
ever  returned  into  Messenia,  they  would  suf¬ 
fer  themselves  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Mes¬ 
senians  upon  this,  miserably  exiled,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  for  protection,  and  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  inhabit  Naupactus,  whence  some  of 
them  were  afterwards  removed  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  their  ancient  territories  in  Messenia,  | 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  third  | 
Messenian  war  was  productive  of  g'eat  revo- 
lutions  in  Greece,  and  though  almost  a  pri¬ 
vate  quarrel,  it  soon  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  the  neighbouring  states,  and  kindled  the 
flames  of  dissention  every  where.  Every 
state  took  up  arms  as  if  in  its  own  defence,  or 
to  prevent  additional  power  and  dominion  to  ] 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals.  The  des- 1 
cendants  of  the  Messenians  at  last  returned 
ta  Peloponnesus, B.C.  370,  after  along  banish¬ 
ment  ot  300  years.  Paus.  Mesa  Sec. — Jus¬ 
tin.  3,  c.  4,  See — Strab.  6,  Sec. — Thucyd.  1,  8tc. 
— Diod.  ii.  Sec. — Plut.  in  Cym.  Sec. — Poly- 1, 
<£n.  3. — Polyb.  4,  Sec. 

Messenia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  si  I 
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tuate  between  Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the 
sea.  Its  chief  city  is  Messena.  vid.  Messene. 

Mesula,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

MetXbus,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privernates. 
He  was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had 
been  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Virg.  jEn.  11,  v.  540. 

Metagitnia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Melite, 
who  migrated  to  Attica.  It  receives  its  name 
from  its  being  observed  in  the  month  called 
Metagitnion. 

Metapontum,  a  town  of  Lucania  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  founded  about  1269years  B.C.  by  Metabus, 
the  father  of  Camilla,  or  Epeus,  one  of  the 
iCompanions  of  Nestor.  Pythagoras  retired 
there  for  some  time,  and  perished  in  a  sedi¬ 
tion.  Annibal  made  it  his  head-quarters  when 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  its  attachment  to 
Carthage  was  afterwards  severely  punished 
•by  the  Roman  conquerors,  who  destroyed  its 
liberties  and  independence.  A  few  broken 
tpillars  ot  marble  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of 
Metapontum.  Strab.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Jus- 
■tin.  12,  c.  2 .—Liv.  1,  8,  25,  27,  & c. 

,  Metaurus,  [a  river  of  Umbria,  now  the 
■Metro,  falling  into  the  sea  below  Pisaurum. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  the 
(brother  ot  Annibal,  by  the  consuls  Livius  Sa- 
ilinator  and  Claudius  Nero,  B.  C.  2 07.  It  rises 
iin  the  Umbrian  Appenines.]  Horat.  4,  od 
4,  v.  38 — Mela,  2,  c.  J — Lucan  2,  v.  495. 

•  Metelli,  the  surname  of  the  family  of 
jthe  Cxcilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom 
were — Q.Cxcilius,  who  rendered  himself  il¬ 
lustrious  by  his  successes  against  Jugurtha 
(the  Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was  sur- 
mamed  Mumidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  celebrated  Marius,  as  his  lieutenant, 
•and  he  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  confi 
dence  he  had  placed  in  him.  Marius  raised 
'himself  to  power  by  defaming  the  character 
;of  his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recalled 
ito  Rome  and  accused  of  extortion  and  ill  ma- 
magement.  Marius  was  appointed  successor  to 
'finish  the  Numidian  war,  and  Metellus  was  ac¬ 
quitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  ob- 
tserved  that  the  probity  of  his  whole  life  and 
Ethe  greatness  of  his  exploits  were  greater 
'  proofs  of  his  innocence  than  the  most  power¬ 
ful  arguments.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c ■  48  — -Sal¬ 
lust. de  bell.  Jug - L.Csecilius,  another,  who 

(Saved  from  the  flames  the  palladium,  when 
'Vesta’s  temple  was  on  fire.  He  was  then 
lngh-priest.  He  lost  his  sight  and  one  of  his 
.arms  in  doing  it,  and  the  senate,  to  reward 
Ins  zeal  and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in  a  cha- 
)  not,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  before 
1  enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory  over 
(the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
led  in  his  triumph  16  generals,  and  120  ele¬ 
phants  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  dictatorship,  andthe  office  of 
master  of  horse,  Q,  Cecilius  Celer, 
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another  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  sp7= 
rited  exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married 
Clodia  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  disgraced 
him  by  her  incontinence  and  lasciviousness. 
He  died  57  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
greatly  lamented  by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears 
at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  valu¬ 
able  friends.  Cic.  de  Cal. - L-  Cascilius,  a 

tribune  in  the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey.  He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and 
opposed  Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a 
victorious  army.  He  refused  to  open  the  gates 
of  Saturn’s  temple,  in  which  were  deposited 
great  treasures,  upon  which  they  were  broke 
open  by  Caesar,  and  Metellus  retired,  when 

threatened  with  death _ Q.  Caecilius,  the 

grandson  ofthe  high-priest,  who  saved  the  pal¬ 
ladium  from  the  flames,  was  a  warlike  ge¬ 
neral,  who,  from  his  conquest  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  was  surnamed  Macedonicus.  He  had  six 
sons,  of  which  four  are  particularly  mentioned 

by  Plutarch - Q.Caecilius, surnamed  Balea- 

ricus.  from  his  conquest  of  the  Baleares. - 

L.  Caecilius,  surnamed  Diadematus,  but  sup¬ 
posed  the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with 
the  surname  of  Dalmaticus,  from  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Dalmatians  during  his  con¬ 
sulship  with  Mutius  Scaevola. - Caius  Cae- 

cilius,  surnamed  Caprarius,  who  was  consul 

with  Carbo,  \.  U.  C.  641. - The  fourth 

was  Marcus,  and  of  these  four  brothers  it  is 
remarkable,  that  two  of  them  triumphed  in 
one  day,  but  over  what  nations  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Eutrofi-  4. - Nepos,  a  consul,  8cc, 

- Another,  who  accused  C.  Curio,  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  detractor,  and  who  also  vented  his  re¬ 
sentment  against  Cicero  when  going  to  ba¬ 
nishment. - Another,  who  as  tribune,  op¬ 
posed  the  ambition  of  Julius  Caesar. - A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Si¬ 
cilians  and  Carthaginians.  Before  he  marched 
he  offered  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods,  except 
Vesta,  for  which  neglect  the  goddess  was  so 
incensed,  that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his 
daughter  Metella.  When  Metella  was  going 
to  be  immolated,  the  goddess  placed  a  heifer 
in  her  place,  and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at 
Lanuvium,  of  which  she  became  the  priestess. 

- Lucius  Caecilius,  or  Quintus,  surnamed 

Creticus ,  from  his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C.  66, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Metellus 
Macedonicus. - Cimber,  one  of  the  con¬ 

spirators  against  J.  Caesar-  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  signal  to  attack  and  murder  the  dic¬ 
tator  in  the  senate-house. - Pius,  a  general 

in  Spain  against  Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he 
set  a  price  of  100  talents  and  20,000  acres  of 
land.  He  distinguished  himself  also  in  the 
Marsian  war,  and  was  high-priest.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Pius  from  the  sorrows  he 
showed  during  the  banishment  of  his  father 
Metellus  JVurnidicus,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
recalled.  Paterc.  2,  c.  5. — Sallust.  Jug.  44. 

- A  consul  who  commanded  in  Africa,  &c. 

Val.  Max. — Plin. — Pint. — Liv. — Paterc.  2. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  8. — Pans.  7,  c.  8  and  13. — Cic.  in 
Tusc.  6cc. — Juv.  3,  v.  138. — Jlppian.  Civ. — 
Cesar .  bell.  Civ.—  Sallust,  in  Jue. 
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Methodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  main¬ 
tained  a  controversy  against  Porphyry.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1657. - [An¬ 

other,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  superstition  of  image-worship  into 
the  Greek  church.] 

Methone,  [a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the 
western  coast  below  Bylos.  It  is  now  Modon. 

- Another  in  Macedonia  above  Pydna,  now 

Lenterochori.  It  was  memorable  in  the  con¬ 
tentions  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
and  the  scene  of  his  first  victory  over  them. 
In  the  siege  of  this  city  Philip  lost  his  right 
eye.  vid.  Aster.]  Homer.  11.  2,  v.  71. 

Methymna,  (now  Porto  Petero),  a  town 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  a  daughter  of  Macareus.  It  is 
the  second  city  of  the  island  in  greatness,  po¬ 
pulation,  and  opulence,  and  its  territory  is 
fruitful,  and  the  wines  it  produces,  excellent. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Arion.  When  the 
whole  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone  re¬ 
mained  firm  to  its  ancient  allies.  Diod.  5, 
Thucyd.  — Horat.  2,  sat.  8,  v.  50. —  V irg.  G. 
3,  v.  90. 

Metilia  Lex,  enacted  A.  U.  C.  516,  [that 
Minucius  master  of  the  horse  should  be  equal 
in  command  with  Fabius  the  Dictator.] 

Metis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  was 
Jupiter’s  first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great 
prudence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  tht 
gods.  Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should 
bring  forth  into  the  world  a  child  wiser 
and  greater  than  himself,  devoured  her 
in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some 
time  after  this  adventure  the  god  had  his  head 
opened,  from  which  issued  Minerva  armed 
from  head  to  foot.  According  to  Apollodorus, 
1,  c.  2,  Metis  gave  a  potim  to  Saturn,  and 
obliged  him  to  throw  up  the  children  he  had 
devoured.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  890. — Ap.ollod. 
1,  c.  3. — Hygin. 

Metius  Curtius,  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
stolen  virgins. - Suffetius,  a  dictator  of  Al¬ 

ba,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally 
to  settle  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Metius  promised 
to  assist  the  Romans  against  their  enemies. 
In  a  battleagainst  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates, 
Metius  shewed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
Romans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event 
of  the  battle,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side 
proved  victorious.  The  Romans  obtained  the 
victory,  and  Tullus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied 
between  two  chariots,  which  were  drawn  by 
four  horses  two  different  ways,  and  his  limbs 
were  torn  away  from  his  body,  about  669 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Liv.  1,  c.  23, 

£cc. — id  or.  1,  c.  3. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  642, - 

A  critic,  vid.  Tarpa. - Caros,  a  celebrat¬ 

ed  informer  under  Domitian,  who  enriched 
himself  with  the  plunder  of  those  who  were 
sacrificed  to  the  emperor’s  suspicion, 
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Metcecia,  festivals  instituted  by  Theseus 
in  commemoration  of  the  people  of  Attica 
having  removed  to  Athens. 

Meton,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician 
of  Athens.  His  father’s  name  was  Pausanias. 
He  refused  to  go  to  Sicily  with  his  country¬ 
men,  and  pretended  to  be  insane,  because  he 
foresaw  the  calamities  that  attended  that  ex¬ 
pedition.  In  a  book  called  Enieadecaterides , 
or  the  cycle  of  19  years,  he  endeavoured  to 
adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon, 
and  supported  that  the  solar  and  lunar  years 
could  regularly  begin  from  the  same  point  in 
the  heavens.  [This  is  called  the  Metonic  pe¬ 
riod  or  cycle.  It  is  also  called  the  golden 
number,  from  its  great  use  in  the  calendar.] 
He  flourished  B.  C.  432.  Vitruv.  l.—Plut.  in 
Nicia. 

Metr a,  adaughter  of  Eresichthon, aThes- 
salian  prince,  beloved  by  Neptune.  When  her 
father  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify  the 
canine  hunger  under  which  he  laboured,  she 
prostituted  herself  to  her  neighbours,  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  reward  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  she  presented  to  Eresichthon.  Some 
say  that  she  had  received  from  Neptune  the 
power  of  changing  herself  into  whatever  ani¬ 
mal  she  pleased,  and  that  her  father  sold  her 
continually  to  gratify  his  hunger,  and  that 
she  instantly  assumed  a  different  shape,  and 
became  again  his  property.  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
fab,  21. 

Metrobius,  a  player  greatly  favoured  by 
Sylla.  Pint. 

Metrocles,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  of  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenes.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.  Diog. 

Metrodorus,  [an  intimate  friend  of  Epi- 
c.irus.  He  first  attached  himself  to  that  phi¬ 
losopher  at  Lampsacus,  and  continued  with 
him  till  his  death.  He  maintained  the  cause 
of  his  friend  and  master  with  great  intrepidi¬ 
ty,  both  by  his  discourses  and  his  writings 
against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics,  and  con¬ 
sequently  partook  largely  of  the  obloquy 
which  feil  upon  his  sect.  Plutarch  charges 
him  with  having  reprobated  the  folly  of  his 
brother  Timocrates,  in  aspiring  to  the  honours 
of  wisdom,  whilst  nothing  was  of  any  value 
but  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  the  ani¬ 
mal  appetites.  But  it  is  probable  that  this 
calumny  originated  with  Timocrates  himself, 
who,  from  a  personal  quarrel  with  Metrodo¬ 
rus,  deserted  the  sect,  and  therefore  can  de¬ 
serve  little  credit.] - Another,  a  physician 

of  Chios,  B.  C.  4 '4-  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Democritus,  and  had  Hippocrates  among  his 
pupils.  His  compositions  on  medicine,  &c. 
are  lost.  He  supported  that  the  world  was 
eternal  and  infinite,  and  denied  the  existence 
of  motion.  Diog. - A  painter  and  philoso¬ 

pher  of  Stratonice,  B.  C.  171.  He  was  sent 
to  Paulus  fEmilius,  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
Perseus,  demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  philo¬ 
sopher  and  a  painter,  the  forme  to  instruct 
his  children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus  was  sent,  as 
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■si n  him  alone  were  united  the  philosopher  and 
the  painter.  PI  in.  35.  c.  11. — Cic.  5,  de  Finib . 

il.  de  Oral.  4.  Acad.—Diog.  in  Epic. - A 

friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  learning,  moderation,  huma¬ 
nity,  and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his 
i, royal  master  for  his  infidelity,  B.  C.72.  Strab- 
\—Plut.— — -Another,  of  a  very  retentive  me¬ 
mory. 

c  Metulum,  a  town  of  Liburnia,  in  besieg¬ 
ing  of  which  Augustus  was  wounded.  Dioy. 
49. 

f  Mevania,  now  Bcvagna,  a  town  of  U m - 
[)ria,  on  the  Clitumnus,  the  birth-place  of  the 
ooet  Propertius.  Lucan.  1,  v.  473. — Prohert. 
1,  el.  1,  v.  124. 

Mezentius,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
Then  ^Eneas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects 
:o  death  by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied 
t  man  to  a  dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and 
offered  him  to  die  in  that  condition.  He  was 
;xpelled  by  his  subjects,  and  fled  to  Turnus, 
who  employed  him  in  his  war  against  the 
Trojans.  He  was  killed  by  iEneas,  with  his 
on  Lausus.  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  15. — Justin. 
-•3,  c.  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  2. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  648, 1. 
t,  v.  482 — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  881. 

,  Micipsa,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
lissa,  who,  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  his 
'ingdom  between  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hi- 
mpsal,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jugurtha 
..bused  his  uncle’s  favours  by  murdering  his 
wo  sons.  Sallust  dc  Jug — Flor  3,  c.  1. — 
Flut.in  Gr. 

Midas,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  [yid.  the 
nd  of  this  article.]  In  the  early  part 
■f  his  life,  according  to  some  traditions, 
;e  found  a  large  treasure  to  which  he 
wed  his  greatness  and  opulence.  The 
lospitality  he  showed  to  Silenus,  the  precep- 
pr  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought  to  him 
>\  some  peasants,  was  liberally  rewarded  ; 
nd  Midas,  when  he  conducted  the  old  man 
;ack  to  the  god,  was  permitted  to  choose 
/hatever  recompense  he  pleased.  He  had 
ae  imprudence  and  the  avarice  to  demand  of 
ae  god  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be 
aimed  into  gold.  His  prayer  was  granted, 
ut  he  was  soon  convinced  of  his  injudicious 
hoice  ;  and  when  the  very  meats  which  he 
ttempted  to  eat  became  gold  in  his  mouth, 
e  begged  Bacchus  to  take  away  a  present 
ihich  must  prove  so  fatal  to  thereceiver.  He 
'as  ordered  to  w»ash  himself  in  the  river  Pac- 
flus,  whose  sands  were  turned  into  gold  by 
ae  touch  ol  Midas.  Some  time  after  this 
dventure,  Midas  had  the  imprudence  to  sup- 
ort  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apollo  in  sing- 
ig  and  in  playing  upon  the  flute,  for  which 
ash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed  his 
ars  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno- 
ance  and  stupidity.  This  Midas  attempted 
a  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
ut  one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his 
ars,  and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
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afraid  to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's 
resentment,  he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  after  he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place  as 
before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his  words  in  the 
ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  mention, 
grew  a  number  of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated 
by  the  wind,  uttered  the  same  sound  that  had 
been  buried  beneath,  and  published  to  the 
world  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of  an  ass  Some 
explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the 
supposition  that  he  kept  a  number  of  inform  - 
ers  and  spies,  who  were  continually  employed 
in  gathering  every  seditious  word  that  might 
drop  from  the  mouths  of  his  subjects.  Midas, 
according  to  Strabo,  died  of  drinking  bull’s  hot 
blood.  This  he  did,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  to 
free  himself  from  the  numerous  ill  dreams 
which  continually  tormented  him.  Midas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  was  son  of  Cybele.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Ancyra.  [According 
to  the  best  accounts,  Midas  was  king  of  the 
Bryges,  a  Thracian  nation,  who  dwelt  near 
Macedonia,  and  migrated  with  his  subjects 
to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  settled  in  that 
part,  which  from  them,  by  a  light  alteration 
of  letters,  was  called  Phrygia.  The  scene  of 
the  story  respecting  Silenus  was  in  Thrace,  but 
succeeding  writers  transferred  it  to  Phrygia, 
and  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  mentions  a  fountain  called  that  of  Mi¬ 
das,  near  which  he  adds,  however,  that  Midas 
himself  caught  the  satyr  Silenus,  by  mingling 
wine  in  its  waters.  The  fable  respecting 
Midas  and  the  sands  of  tne  Pactolus  has  been 
explained  as  follows  :  Midas,  frugal  to  ava¬ 
rice,  reigned  over  a  very  rich  country,  and 
made  considerable  sums  by  the  sale  of  his  corn, 
wine,  and  cattle.  His  avarice  afterwards 
changed  its  object,  and  having  learned  that 
the  Pactolus  furnished  gold-dust,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  care  of  the  country  and  employed 
his  subjects  in  gathering  the  gold  of  that  river 
which  brought  him  a  new  and  ample  supply. 
Midas,  on  account  of  his  attention  to  religion 
among  his  people,  was  reckoned  a  second  Nu- 
ma,  according  to  Justin.  He  appears  to  have 
been  versed  in  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries 
of  Orpheus,  which  no  doubt  he  learned  in 
Thrace.  Xenophon  places  the  fountain  of 
Midas  on  the  road  near  Thymbrium.]  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  fab.  5. — Plut.  de  Sujierst. — Strab.  1. 
—Hygin.  fab.  191,  274. — Max.  Tyr.  30. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  4. —  Val  Max.  1,  c.  6. — Herodot. 

1,  c.  14. — /Elian-  V.  H.  4  and  12. — Cic.  de 
D'cv.  1,  c.  36,  1.  2,  c.  31. 

Midea,  a  town  of  Argolis.  Paus.  6,  c.  20, 

- of  Lycia.  Slat.  Theb.  4,  v.  45 _ Of 

BcEotia,  drowned  by  the  inundations  of  the 
lake  Copais.  Strab.  8. 

Milesii,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  vid. 
Miletus. 

Milesiorum  murus,  a  place  of  Egypt 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile. 

Milesius,  a  surname  of  Apollo.— -A  na¬ 
tive  of  irliletus. 
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Miletium,  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by 
the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia.— — A  town  of 
Crete.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  154. 

Mil£tus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from 
Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  oon 
quered  a  city  there  called  Anactoria,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  farther  say,  that  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
the  women  among  his  soldiers.  Cyanea,  a 
daughter  of  the  Mxander,  fell  to  his  share 
Strab. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  446.— Pans.  7  c. 

2. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  1. - A  celebrated  town  of 

Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  all  Ionia.  [It  was 
situate  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  into 
which  the  Macander  emptied,  but  this  river 
gradually  accumulated  its  deposit  in  this  gulf, 
so  that  the  town  of  Miletus  was  removed  in 
process  of  time  more  than  a  league  inland.] 
It  was  founded  by  a  Cretan  colony  under 
Miletus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Ne- 
leus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  or  by  Sarpedon,  Ju¬ 
piter’s  son.  [This  city  was  anciently  called 
Lelegeis,  from  the  Leleges,  afterwards  Pityu- 
sa  from  the  quantity  of  pines  which  its  terri¬ 
tory  produced,  at  a  later  period  Anactoria, 
and  last  of  all  Miletus.]  The  inhabitants  were 
very  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an  obsti¬ 
nate  war  against  the  kings  of  Lydia.  They 
early  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and 
planted  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according 
to  Seneca,  380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
Anaximander,  Hecataeus.Timotheus  the  mu¬ 
sician,  Pittacus  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
&c.  Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a  temple 
and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  and  for 
its  excellent  wool,  with  which  were  made 
stuffs  and  garments,  held  in  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation,  both  for  softness,  elegance,  and  beauty. 
The  words  Milesice  fabulce,  or  Milesiaca ,  were 
used  to  express  wanton  and  ludicrous  plays. 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  413. — Cafiitolin.  in  Alb.  11. 
_  Virg .  G.  3,  v.  306.— Strab.  15  .—Paus.  7, 
c.  2.— Mela,  1,  c.  1 7 .—Plin.  5,  c.  29.— Hero- 
dot.  1,  See .—Senec.  de  Consol,  ad  Alb. 

Milichus,  a  freedman  who  discovered 
Piso’s  conspiracy  against  Nero.  Tacit .  15, 
Ann.  c.  54. 

Milo,  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father’s  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
early  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  great¬ 
est  burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on 
his  shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  years  old, 
for  above  forty  yards,  and  afterwards  killed  it 
with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one 
day.  He  was  seven  times  crowned  at  the 
Pythian  games,  and  six  at  Olympia.  Pie 
presented  himself  a  seventh  time,  but  no  one 
had  the  courage  or  boldness  to  enter  the  lists 
against  him.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  and  to  his  uncommon  strength 
the  learned  preceptor  and  his  pupils  owed 
their  life.  The  pillar  which  supported  the 
roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave  wav  but 
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Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of  the  build  - 
ing,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his  auditors 
time  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  attempt¬ 
ed  to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break  it. 
He  partly  effected  it,  but  his  strength  being 
gradually  exhausted,  the  tree  when  half  cleft 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in 
the  body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone, 
and  being  unable  to  disentangle  himself,  he 
was  eaten  up  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place, 
about  500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ovid.  Met.  15. — Cic.  de  Senect. —  Val.  Max.  9, 

c.  12. — Strab.  16. — Paus.  6,  c.  11. - T.  An- 

nius,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  who  attempted 
to  obtain  the  consulship  at  Rome  bv  intrigue 
and  seditious  tumults.  Clodius  the  tribune 
opposed  his  views,  yet  Milo  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  had  not  an  unfortunate  event  totally 
frustrated  his  hopes.  As  he  was  going  into 
the  country,  attended  by  his  wife  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  retinue  of  gladiators  and  servants,  he 
met  on  the  Appian  road  his  enemy  Clodius, 
who  was  returning  to  Rome  with  three  of  his 
friends  and  some  domestics  completely  armed. 
A  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants.  Milo 
supported  his  attendants,  and  the  dispute  be¬ 
came  general.  Clodius  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  cottage.  Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in 
his  retreat,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  des¬ 
patch  him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius 
shared  his  fate,  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house 
who  had  given  them  reception.  The  body 
of  the  murdered  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  exposed  to  public  view.  The  enemies  of 
Milo  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  violence 
and  barbarity  with  which  the  sacred  person 
of  a  tribune  had  been  treated.  Cicero  under¬ 
took  the  defence  of  Milo,  but  the  continual 
clamours  of  the  friends  of  Clodius,  and  the 
sigh:  of  an  armed  soldiery,  which  surrounded 
the  seat  of  judgment,  so  terrified  the  orator, 
that  he  forgot  the  greatest  part  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  and  the  defence  he  made  was  weak 
and  injudicious.  Milo  was  condemned  and 
banished  to  Massilia.  Cicero  soon  after  sent 
his  exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which 
he  had  delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  it  now ;  and  Milo,  after  he 
had  read  it,  [wrote,  according  to  Dio  Cassius, 
a  letter  to  Cicero,  in  which  he  stated  that  it 
was  a  fortunate  thing  for  himself  that  Cicero 
had  not  pronounced  the  oration  which  he  sent, 
since  otherwise  he  (Milo)  would  not  then  have ! 
been  eating  such  fine  mullets  at  Marseilles. 
This  city  was  the  place  of  his  exile.]  The 
friendship  and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo 
were  the  fruits  of  long  intimacy  and  familiar 
intercourse.  It  vvas  by  the  successful  labours 
of  Milo  that  the  orator  was  recalled  from  ba¬ 
nishment  and  restored  to  his  friends.  [This 
is  altogether  erroneous.  Velleius  Paterculus 
and  Dio  Cassius  both  contradict  the  fact  of 
Milo’s  return  by  what  we  find  in  their  re¬ 
spective  histories.  According  to  Dio  Cassius, 
Milo  was  the  only  one  of  the  exiles  whom 
Caasar  refused  to  recall,  because,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  he  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  pee. 
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pie  of  Marseilles  to  resist  Ctesar.  Velleius 
Paterculus  states  that  Milo  returned  without 
permission  to  Italy,  and  there  busily  employ¬ 
ed  himself  in  raising  opposition  to  Cresar  dur¬ 
ing  that  commander’s  absence  in  Thessaly 
against  Pompey.  He  adds,  that  Milo  was 
killed  by  a  blow  of  a  stone  while  laying  siege 
to  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini.  ]  Cic.  pro 
‘Milan. — Pattrc.  2,  c.  4 7  and  68. — Dio.  4C. 

- A  general  of  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus.  He 

was  made  governor  of  Tarentum,  and  that 
he  might  he  reminded  of  his  duty  to  his  sor  e- 
reign,  Pyrrhus  sent  him  as  a  present  a  chain, 
which  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  Nicias 
‘the  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  offered 
the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  for  a 

sum  of  money.  Pohjtzn.  8,  &c. - A  tyrant 

of  Pisa  in  Elis,  thrown  into  the  river  Alpheus 
by  his  subjects  for  his  oppression.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  v.  325.  ' 

Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselus, 
'who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot  race  at 
.the  Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his 
'country men  to  the  Chersonesus.  The  causes 
•of  this  appointment  are  striking  and  singular. 
The  Thracian  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long 
war  with  the  Absynthians,  were  directed  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the 
■first  man  they  met  in  their  return  home,  who 
Invited  them  to  come  under  his  roof  and  par¬ 
take  of  his  entertainment.  [The  Dolonci, 
sifter  receiving  the  oracle,  returned  by  the 
sacred  way,  passed  through  Phocis  and  Boe- 
otia,  and  not  being  invited  by  either  of  these 
people,  turned  aside  to  Athens.  Miltiades, 
jas  he  sat  in  this  city  before  the  door  of  his 
house,  observed  the  Dolonci  passing  by,  and 
as  by  their  dress  and  armour  he  perceived 
■they  were  strangers,  he  called  to  them  and 
offered  them  the  rites  of  hospitality.  They 
Accepted  his  kindness,  and  being  hospitably 
created,  revealed  to  him  all  the  will  of  the 
oracle,  with  which  they  entreated  his  com¬ 
pliance.  Miltiades,  disposed  to  listen  to  them 
because  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus, 
(first  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the 
answer  being  favourable,  he  went  with  the 
Dolonci.  ^  He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chersonese  with  sovereign  power.] 
The  first  measure  he  took  was  to  stop  the 
farther  incursions  of  the  Absynthians,  by 
building  a  strong  wall  across  the  Isthmus. 
When  lie  had  established  himself  at  home, 
and  fortified  his  dominions  against  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Lampsa- 
;us.  His  expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  he 
Was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pri¬ 
soner.  His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
nformed  of  his  captivity,  and  he  procured  his 
release  by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsa- 
cus  with  his  severest  displeasure.  He  lived 
i  few  years  after  he  recovered  his  liberty. 
As  he  had  no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and 
possessions  to  Stesagoras  the  son  of  Cimon, 
who  was  his  brother  by  the  same  mother. 
The  memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  Dolonci,  and  they  regularly 
celebrated  festivals  and  exhibited  shows  in 
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commemoration  of  a  man  to  whom  they  owed 
their  greatness  and  preservation.  Some  time 
after  Stesagoras  died  without  issue,  and  Mil¬ 
tiades  the  son  of  Cimon,  and  the  brother  of 
the  deceased,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  with 
one  ship  to  take  possession  of  the  Chersone¬ 
sus.  At  his  arrival  Miltiades  appeared 
mournful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death 
of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  visited  the  new  governor  to 
condole  with  him ;  but  their  confidence  in 
his  sincerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades 
seized  their  persons,  and  made  himself  abso¬ 
lute  in  Chersonesus ;  and  to  strengthen  him¬ 
self  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of 
Olorus  the  king  of  the  Thracians.  His  pros¬ 
perity,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  In  the 
third  year  of  his  government  his  dominions 
were  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scythian 
Nomades,  whom  Darius  had  some  time  be¬ 
fore  irritated  by  entering  their  country,  He 
Hed  before  them,  but  as  their  hostilities  were 
but  momentary,  he  was  soon  restored  to  his 
kingdom.  Three  years  after  he  left  Cherso- 
nesus  and  set  sail  for  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  applause.  He  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in 
which  all  the  chief  officers  ceded  their  power 
to  him,  and  left  the  event  of  the  battle  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  superior  abilities.  He  obtained 
an  important  victory  [yid.  Marathon]  over 
the  more  numerous  forces  of  his  adversaries  ; 
but  when  he  had  demanded  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  an  olive-crown  as  the  reward  of  his  va¬ 
lour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  not  only  re¬ 
fused,  but  severely  reprimanded  for  pre¬ 
sumption.  The  only  reward,  therefore,  that 
he  received  for  a  victory  which  proved  so  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  interests  of  universal  Greece, 
was  in  itself  simple  and  inconsiderable,  though 
truly  great  in  the  opinion  of  that  age.  He 
was  represented  in  the  front  of  a  picture 
among  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seemed  to 
exhort  and  animate  his  soldiers  to  fight  with 
courage  and  intrepidity.  Some  time  after 
Miltiades  was  intrusted  with  a  fleet  of  70 
ships,  and  ordered  to  punish  those  islands 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Persians.  He  was 
successful  at  first,  but  a  sudden  report  that 
the  Persian  fleet  was  coming  to  attack  him, 
changed  his  operations  as  he  was  besieging 
Paros.  He  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and 
particularly  of  holding  correspondence  with 
the  enemy.  The  falsity  of  these  accusations 
might  have  appeared,  if  Miltiades  had  been 
able  to  come  into  the  assembly.  A  wound 
which  he  had  received  before  Paros  detained 
him  at  home,  and  his  enemies,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  absence,  became  more  eager  in 
their  accusations  and  louder  in  their  clamours. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  rigour  of 
the  sentence  was  retracted  on  the  recollection 
of  his  great  services  to  the  Athenians,  and  he 
was  put  into  prison  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of 
5  J  talents  to  the  state.  His  inability  to  dis¬ 
charge  so  great  a  sum  detained  him  in  con- 
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finement,  and  soon  after  his  wounds  became 
incurable,  and  he  died  about  489  yearsTDefore 
the  Christian  era.  His  body  was  ransomed 
by  his  son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow 
and  pay  the  50  talents,  to  give  his  father  a  de¬ 
cent  burial.  The  crimes  of  Miltiades  were 
probably  aggravated  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  when  they  remembered  how  he  made 
himself  absolute  in  Chersonesus  ;  and  in  con¬ 
demning  the  barbarity  oi  the  Athenians  to¬ 
wards  a  general  who  was  the  source  of  their 
military  prosperity,  we  must  remember  the 
jealousy  which  ever  reigns  among  a  free  and 
independent  people,  and  how  watchful  they 
are  in  defence  of  the  natural  rights  which  they 
see  wrested  from  others  by  violence  and  op¬ 
pression.  Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the 
life  of  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cimon,  but  his  his¬ 
tory  is  incongruous  and  notauthentic ;  and  the 
author,  by  confounding  the  actions  of  the  son 
of  Cimon,  with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypselus, 
has  made  the  whole  dark  and  unintelligible. 
Greater  reliance  in  reading  the  actions  of  both 
the  Miltiades  is  to  be  placed  on  the  narration 
of  Herodotus,  whose  veracity  is  confirmed, 
and  who  was  indisputably  more  informed  and 
more  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  men  who  flourished  in  his  age, 
and  of  which  he  could  see  the  living  monu¬ 
ments.  Herodotus  was  born  about  six  years 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  and  C. 
Nepos,  as  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  flour¬ 
ished  about  450  years  after  the  age  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  history.  C.  Nefi.in  vita. — Herodot.  4, 
c-  137, 1.  6,  c.  34,  &c. — Plut.  in  Cim. —  Fat. 

Max-  5,  c.  3 — Justin.  2. — Pans. - An  ar- 

cfion  at  Athens. 

Milto,  a  favourite  mistress  of  Cyrus  the 
younger.  [ vid .  Aspasia.] 

Milvius,  a  bridge  at  Rome  over  the  Ti¬ 
ber,  now  called  Ponte  Mode.  [It  is  about 
two  miles  from  Rome.]  Cic  ad  Att.  13,  ep. 
32-— Sal.  Cat.  45. —  Tacit.  A.  13,  c.  47. 

Milyas.  [vid.  Lycia.] 

Mimallones,  the  Bacchanals,  who  when 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  put 
horns  on  their  heads.  They  are  also  called 
MimaUonides,  and  some  derive  their  name 
from  the  mountain  Mimas.  Pers.  1,  v.  99. — 
Ovid.  A-  A.  v.  541. — Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  660. 

Mimas,  a  giant  whom  Jupiter  destroyed 

with  thunder.  Horat.  3,  od.  4. - -A  high 

mountain  of  AsiaMinor,  near  Colophon.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  fab.  5. 

Minnermus,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician 
of  Colophon  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly 
excelled  in  elegiac  poetry,  whence  some  have 
attributed  the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  the  first  poet  who  made  elegy  an 
amorous  poem,  instead  of  a  mournful  and  me¬ 
lancholy  tale.  [He  was  a  votary  of  love  and 

?leasure,  and  is  so  distinguished  by  a  line  in 
'ropertius. 

Plus  in  amove  valet  Mirnnermi  versus  Homer  o. 

Horace  likewise  refers  to  him  in  a  similar 
connection,  though  in  much  stronger  terms, 
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Si  Mmmermus  uti  censet,  sine  amove  jocisque 
JYil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

His  manners  are  thought  to  have  correspond¬ 
ed  with  his  poetry,]  In  his  old  age  Mim- 
nermus  became  enamoured  of  a  young  girl 
called  Nanno.  Some  few  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain  collected  by  Stobsus.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
pentameter  verse,  which  others,  however, 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilochus.  The 
surname  of  Ligus/iades,  xiyu;,  ( shrill  voiced ), 
has  been  applied  to  him,  though  some  ima¬ 
gine  the  word  to  be  the  name  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Strab.  1  and  14. — Pans.  9,  c.  29. — 
Diog.  1. — Pro/iert.  1,  el.  9,  v.  11. — Horat •  1, 
ep.  6,  v.  65- 

Mincius,  now  Mincio,  a  river  of  Italy,  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into  the 
Po.  Virgil  was  born  on  its  banks,  fat  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Andes  below  Mantua.]  Firg.  Pci.  7, 
v.  13.  G.  3,  v.  15.  JEn.  10,  v.  £06. 

MInEIdes,  the  daughters  of  Minvas  or 
Mineus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Leuconoe,  Leu- 
cippe,  and  Alcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  first 
Clymene  and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  impiety  the  god  inspir¬ 
ed  them  with  an  unconquerable  desire  of 
eating  human  flesh.  They  drew  lots  which  of 
them  should  give  up  her  son  as  food  to  the  rest. 
The  lot  fell  upon  Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up 
her  son  Hippasus,  who  was  instantly  devoured 
by  the  three  sisters.  They  were  changed  into 
bats.  In  commemoration  of  this  bloody  crime, 
it  was  usual  among  the  Orchomenians  for  the 
high-priest,  as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  finish¬ 
ed,  to  pursue  with  a  drawn  sword  all  the  wo¬ 
men  who  had  entered  the  temple,  and  even  to 
kill  the  first  he  came  up  to.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
fab.  12. — Plut.  Qugst.  Gr.  38. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war, 
and  all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Ju¬ 
piter’s  brain  without  a  mother,  [vid.  the  end 
of  this  article.]  The  god,  as  it  is  reported, 
married  Metis,  whose  superior  prudence  and 
sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods,  made  him 
apprehend  that  the  children  of  such  an  union 
would  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  more 
intelligent  than  theirfather.  To  prevent  this, 
Jupiter  devoured  Metis  in  her  pregnancy,  and 
some  time  after,  to  relieve  the  pains  which  he 
suffered  in  his  head,  he  ordered  Vulcan  to 
cleave  it  open.  Minerva  came  all  armed  and 
grown  up  from  her  father’s  brain,  and  imme¬ 
diately  was  admitted  into  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  and  made  one  of  the  most  faithful  coun¬ 
sellors  of  her  father.  The  power  of  Minerva 
was  great  in  heaven ;  she  could  hurl  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  be¬ 
stow  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  indeed,  she  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  divinities  whose  autho¬ 
rity  and  consequence  were  equal  to  those  of 
Jupiter.  The  actions  of  Minerva  are  numer¬ 
ous,  as  well  as  the  kindness  by  which  she  en¬ 
deared  herself  to  mankind.  Her  quarrel  with 
Neptune  concerning  the  right  of  giving  a  name 
to  the  capital  of  Gecropia  deserves  attention,. 
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The  assembly  of  the  gods  settled  the  dispute 
iy  promising  the  preference  to  which  ever 
if  the  two  gave  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
iresent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Nep- 
une,  upon  this,  struck  the  ground  with  his 
rident,  and  immediately  a  horse  issued  from 
ne  earth.  Minerva  produced  the  olive,  and 
btained  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
he  gods,  who  observed  that  the  olive,  as  the 
mblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the  horse, 
he  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.  The  vic- 
orious  deity  called  the  capital  Athene,  and 
'ecame  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  place. 
Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Themistocles,  explains 
he  fabulous  contest  between  Minerva  and 
Jeptune  by  referring  it  to  the  endeavours 
f  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica  to  withdraw 
heir  people  from  a  sea- faring  life  to  the  In¬ 
curs  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Clark,  however, 

1  his  “  Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
loly  land,”  thinks  that  it  must  have  reference 
b  the  circumstance  of  the  plains  of  Greece, 
nd  especially  of  Attica,  having  been  rescued 
"om  retiring  waters  which  were  gradually 
'arried  off  by  evaporation  and  other  causes, 
paving  behind,  however,  numerous  lakes 
.nd  marshes.]  Minerva  was  always  very 
i‘:alous  of  her  power,  and  the  manner  in 
^hich  she  punished  the  presumption  of  Ar- 
jchne  is  well  known,  [vid.  Arachne.]  The 
ttempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  are 
jtrong  marks  of  her  virtue.  Jupiter  had 
jworn  by  the  Styx  to  give  to  Vulcan,  who 
riade  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  what- 
ver  he  desired.  Vulcan  demanded  Minerva, 
'nd  the  father  of  the  gods,  who  had  permitted 
ylinerva  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacv,  ccn- 
ented,  but  privately  advised  his  daughter  to 
ciake  all  the  resistance  she  could  to  frustrate 
he  attempts  of  her  lover.  The  prayers  and 
he  force  of  Vulcan  proved  ineffectual,  and 
ier  chastity  was  not  violated,  though  the  god 
bft  on  her  body  the  marks  of  his  passion,  and, 
jfom  the  impurity  which  proceeded  from 
his  scuffle,  and  which  Minerva  threw  down 
jipon  the  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool,  was  born 
irichthon,  an  uncommon  monster,  [vid. 
jSrichthonius.]  Minerva  was  the  first  who 
juilt  a  ship,  and  it  was  her  zeal  for  navigation 
md  her  care  for  the  Argonauts  which  placed 
jhe  prophetic  tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship 
Argo,  when  going  to  Colchis.  She  was  known 
among  the  ancients  by  many  names.  She 
[Vas  called  Athena,  Pallas,  [vid.  Pallas.] 
/’arthenos,  from  her  remaining  in  perpetual 
celibacy  ;  T ritonia,  because  worshipped  near 
he  lake  Tritonis ;  Glaucopis,  from  the  blue- 
pess  of  her  eyes  ;  Agorea,  from  her  presiding 
Aver  markets ;  Hippia,  because  she  first  taught 
nankind  how  to  manage  the  horse  ;  Stratea 
;and  Area,  from  her  martial  character  ;  Cory- 
phagenes,  because  born  from  Jupiter’s  brain  ; 
pais,  because  worshipped  at  Sais,  8cc.  Some 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  the  flute, 
whence  she  was  sumamed  Andon,  Luscinia, 
Musica,  Salpiga,  &c  She,  as  it  is  reported, 
once  amused  herself  in  playing  upon  her  fa¬ 
vourite  flute  before  Juno  and  Venus,  but  the 
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goddesses  ridiculed  the  distortion  of  her  face 
in  blowing  the  instrument.  Minerva,  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justness  of  their  remarks  by 
looking  at  herself  in  a  fountain  near  mount 
Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument,  and 
denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
found  it.  Marsyas  was  the  miserable  proof 
of  the  veracity  of  her  expressions.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Minerva  was  universally  established  ; 
she  had  magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  all  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Sicily.  Sais,  Rhodes,  and  Athens,  particularly 
claimed  her  attention,  and  it  is  even  said,  that 
Jupiter  rained  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  venera¬ 
tion  and  such  an  early  reverence  to  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  his  daughter.  The  festivals  celebrated 
in  her  honour  were  solemn  and  magnificent. 
[vid.  Panathenxa  ]  She  was  invoked  bv 
every  artist,  and  particularly  such  as  worked 
in  wool,  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
It  was  the  duty  of  almost  every  member  of 
society  to  implore  the  assistance  and  patron¬ 
age  of  a  deity  who  presided  over  sense,  taste, 
and  reason.  Hence  the  poets  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  say, 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices,  faciesve  Minerva, 

[i.  e.  against  the  bent  of  your  nature  or  natu¬ 
ral  genius ;]  and, 

Qui  bene  placard  Pallada,  doctus  erit. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  different  characters  in  which 
she  appeared.  She  generally  appeared  with 
a  countenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness 
and  composure  than  of  softness  and  grace. 
Most  usually  she  was  represented  with  a  hel¬ 
met  on  her  head,  with  a  large  plume  nodding 
in  the  air.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and 
in  the  other  a  shield,  with  the  dying  head  of 
Medusa  upon  it.  Sometimes  this  Gorgon’s 
head  was  on  her  breast-plate,  with  living  ser¬ 
pents  writhing  round  it,  as  well  as  round  her 
shield  and  helmet.  In  most  of  her  statuesshe 
is  represented  as  sitting,  and  sometimes  she 
holds,  in  one  hand  a  distaff,  instead  of  a  spear. 
When  she  appeared  as  the  goddess  of  the  li¬ 
beral  arts,  she  was  arrayed  in  a  variegated 
veil,  which  the  ancients  called  peplnm.  Some¬ 
times  Minerva’s  helmet  was  covered  at  the 
top  with  the  figure  of  a  cock,  a  bird  which, 
on  account  of  his  great  courage,  is  properly 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  war.  Some  of  her 
statues  represented  her  helmet  with  a  sphinx 
in  the  middle,  supported  on  either  side  by 
griffins.  In  some  medals,  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a  dragon  or  a 
serpent,  with  winding  spires,  appear  at  the 
top  of  her  helmet.  She  was  partial  to  the 
olive-tree  ;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her  fa¬ 
vourite  birds,  and  the  dragon  among  reptiles 
was  sacred  to  her.  The  functions,  offices, 
and  actions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous 
that  they  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than 
one  person.  Cicero  speaks  of  five  persons  of 
this  name  ;  a  Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo  ; 
a  daughter  of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped- 
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at  Sais,  in  Egypt ;  a  third,  born  from  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  brain  ;  a  fourth,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Cory plie ;  and  a  fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas, 
generally  represented  with  winged  shoes.  This 
last  put  her  father  to  death  because  he  at¬ 
tempted  her  virtue.  [It  is  probable  that  the 
Romans  considered  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Miner¬ 
va,  as  one  and  the  same  divinity,  under  three 
different  names  :  among  which  names  that 
of  Jupiter  might  signify  supreme  goodness, 
that  of  Minerva  supreme  wisdom,  and  that 
of  Juno  supreme  power.  Thus,  Cudworth 
in  his  “  Intellectual  System”  observes,  that  the 
three  Capitoline  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Mi¬ 
nerva,  may  be  understood  to  have  been  no¬ 
thing  else  than  several  names  and  notions  of 
one  supreme  deity,  according  to  its  several 
attributes  and  manifestations.]  Pans.  1,2, 
3,  &c. — Horat.  1,  od.  16,  1.  3,  od.  4.—  Virg. 
JEn.  2,  &c .—Strab.  6,  9  and  13.—Pbilost.Tcon. 
2. —  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  &c.  Met.  6.—Cic.  de  J\'at. 
D.  1,  c.  15, 1.  3,  c.  23,  &c — A/wllod.  1,  8cc. 
— Pir.dar .  Olym/i.  7.— Lucan.  9,  v.  354.— 
So/ihocl.  (Edi/i.— Homer.  11.  &c.  Od.  Hymn, 
ad  Fall.— Diod.S.— Hesiod.  Theog —JEschyl . 
in  Eum. — Lucian.  Dial. —Clem.  Alex.  Strom 
2-—  Orpheus,  Hymn.  31.—  Q.  Smym.  14,  v. 
448. — Afiollon.  I. — Hygin.  fab.  168. — St  at. 
Theb.  2,  v.  721,  1.  7,  &c. — Callim.  in  Cerer. — 
JElian.  V.  H.  12.— C.  Mfi.  in  Faus.—Plut. 
in  Lyc.  kc.—  Thucyd.  l.—Htrodot.  5. 

Minerva  Castrum,  a  town  of  Calabria, 

now  Castro.- - Promont®rium,  a  cape  at  the 

most  southern  extremity  of  Campania. 

MinervAlia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  During  the  solemnity  scholars  ob¬ 
tained  some  relaxation  from  their  studious 
pursuits,  and  the  present,  which  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  offer  to  their  masters,  was  called 
Minerva! ,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
who  patronized  literature.  Varro.  de  R. 
R.  3,  c.  2.—  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  v.  S09.-Z.nc 
9,  c.  30. 

Minio,  now  Mignone,  a  river  of  Etruria, 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Virg.  JEn.  10, 
v.  183. 

Minn^e.1,  [a  people  in  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity  of  Arabia  Felix.  Their  country  was 
called  Minnxa,  and  their  capital  Carana.  The 
name  of  the  latter  is  preserved  in  Almakara- 
na,  which  is  a  strong  fortress.]  IJlin.  12,  c. 
14. 

Minois,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  call¬ 
ed  Minoia  regna ,  as  being  the  legislator’s 
kingdom.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  14.— — A  patrony¬ 
mic  of  Ariadne.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  157. 

Minos,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  B.  C. 
1406,  [according  to  the  Arundelian  mar¬ 
bles,  1642  B.  C.  and  according  to  Bannier, 
1340  B.  C.]  These  still  remained  in  full  force 
in  the  age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  Hisjustice 
and  moderation  procured  him  the  appellation  of 
the  favourite  of  the  gods,  the  confidant  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of 
i Greece  ;  and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was 
rewarded  for  his  equity  after  death,  with  the 
44? 
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office  of  supreme  and  absolute  judge  in  the 
infernal  regions.  In  this  capacity  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  shades,  and 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  dead  plead 
their  different  causes  before  him,  and  the  im¬ 
partial  judge  shakesthe  fatal  urn,  which  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Ithona,by  whom  he  had  Lycastes,  who  was 
the  father  of  Minos  2d.  [Minos,  in  order  tc 
give  greater  authority  to  his  laws,  is  said  by 
some  to  have  retired  into  a  cave  in  Crete, 
where  he  feigned  that  Jupiter  his  father  dic¬ 
tated  them  to  him,  and  every  time  he  returnee 
from  the  cave  he  announced  some  new  law 
Huetius  makes  Minos  and  Moses  to  have  been 
the  same;  this,  however, is  going  too  far.  Ba- 
nier’s  opinion  appears  a  better  one,  that  some 
confused  knowledge  of  the  lawsof  Moses  fur 
nished  Minos  with  a  model  for  those  of  Crete 
According  to  the  poets,  Minos,  as  chief  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  court  in  the  lower  world,  decided 
all  differences  that  arose  between  the  othei 
two  judges  ZEacus  and  Rhadamanthus,  o: 
whom  the  former  judged  the  Europeans,  am 
the  latter  the  Asiatics  and  Africans.]  Homer 
Od.  19,  v  178 — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  432.— Ajiol 
lod.  3,c.  1. — Hygin .  fab.  41. — Diod.  4. — Horat 

1,  od.  28.- - The  2d.  was  a  son  of  Lycastes 

the  son  of  Minos  I.  and  king  of  Crete.  He 
married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  anc 
Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many  children 
He  increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the 
conquest  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  he 
shewed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he 
carried  on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  pul 
to  death  his  son  Androgens.  [vid.  Androgeus. 
He  took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla 
[vid.  Scylla]  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  victory 
he  obliged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  year 
ly  to  Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same 
number  of  virgins  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mi¬ 
notaur.  [vid.  V,  inotaurus.]  This  bloody  tri¬ 
bute  was  at  last  abolished  when  Theseus  hat 
destroyed  the  monster,  [vid.  Theseus.]  Wher 
Dxdalus,  whose  industry  and  invention  hat 
fabricated  the  labyrinth,  and  whose  impru¬ 
dence  in  assisting  Pasiphae,  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  her  unnatural  desires,  had  offended 
Minos,  fled  from  the  place  of  the  confinement 
with  wings,  [vid.  Dxdalus]  and  arrived  safe 
in  Sicily,  the  incensed  monarch  pursued  the 
offender,  resolved  to  punish  his  infidelity, 
Cocalus  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  Dxdalus,  entertained  his  royal  guest 
with  dissembled  friendship ;  and  that  he  might 
not  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose  ingenuity  and 
abilities  he  so  well  knew,  he  put  Minos  tc 
death.  Some  say  that  it  was  the  daughters  ol 
Cocalus  who  put  the  king  of  Crete  to  death 
by  detaining  him  so  long  in  a  bath  till  he  faint¬ 
ed,  after  which  they  suffocated  him.  Minos 
died  about  35  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
He  was  father  of  Adrogeus,  Glaucus,  and 
Deucalion,  and  two  daughters,  Phxdra  and 
Ariadne.  Many  authors  have  confounded  the 
two  monarchs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather 
and  the  grandson,  but  Homer,  Plutarch,  and 
Diodorus  prove  plainly  that  they  were  two 
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different  persons.  Paus.  in  Ach.  4.—Plut.  in 
\Thes. — Hygin.  fab.  44. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  141. 

1 — DiodA. —  Virg.  JEn.&,\.  21. — Plut.in  Min. 

! — dthen.  Place.  14. 

•  Minotaurus,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  a 
man  and  half  a  bull, according  to  this  verse  of 
Ovid,^.  A  2,  v.  24, 

“  Semibovemque  virum,  semivirumque  bovem- 

It  was  thefruit  of  Pasiphae’s  amour  with  a  bull. 
,Minos  refused  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull  to  Nep- 
-tune,  an  animal  which  he  had  received  from 
'  the  god  for  that  purpose.  This  offended  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  he  made  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
i  nos,  enamoured  of  this  fine  bull,  which  had 
-been  refused  to  his  altars.  Dxdalus  prostitut¬ 
ed  his  talents  in  being  subservient  to  the 
queen’s  unnatural  desires,  and,  by  his  means, 
:Pasiphae’s  horrible  passions  were  gratified, 

•  and  the  Minotaur  came  into  the  world.  Mi- 
Jnos  confined  in  the  labyrinth  a  monster  which 
r  convinced  the  world  of  his  wife’s  lascivious- 
mess  and  indecency,  and  reflected  disgrace 
lupon  his  family.  The  Minotaur  usually  de¬ 
voured  the  chosen  young  men  and  maidens, 
i  which  the  tyranny  of  Minos  yearly  exacted 
[from  the  Athenians.  Theseus  delivered  his 
c  country  from  this  shameful  tribute,  when  it 

>  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vo- 
» rarity  of  the  Minotaur,  and,  by  means  of 
i  Ariadne,  the  king’s  daughter,  he  destroyed 
i.  the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from  the 
i  windings  of  the  labyrinth.  The  fabulous  tra- 
[  dition  of  the  Minotaur  and  of  the  infamous 
i  commerce  of  Pasiphae  with  a  favourite  bail, 

<  has  been  often  explained.  Some  suppose  that 

>  Pasiphae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her  hus- 
;  band’s  courtiers,  called  Taui’us,  and  that  Dae- 
!  dalus  favoured  the  passions  of  the  queen  by 
i  suffering  his  house  to  become  the  retreat  of 
;  the  two  lovers.  Pasiphae,  some  time  after, 
r  brought  twins  into  the  world,  one  of  whom 
j  greatly  resembled  Minos,  and  the  other  Tau- 
f  rus.  In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their 
i  countenance  with  that  of  their  supposed  fa¬ 
il  thers  originated  their  name,  and  consequently 
;  the  fable  of  the  Minotaur.  Ovid.  Met.  8.  fab. 

;  2. — Hygin.  fab.  40. — Plut.  in  Thes.-PauZ- 
o  fihat. —  Pirg.  ALn.  6,  v.  26. 

1  Minthe,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by 
l  Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  husband’s 
I  amour,  and  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb, 

)  called  by  the  same  name,  mint.  Ovid.  Met. 
10,  v.  729. 

1  Minturnai,  [a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 

i  banks  of  the  Liris,  and  near  its  mouth  ]  It 
was  in  the  marshes,  in  its  neighbourhood, 

>  that  Marius  concealed  himself  in  the  mud,  to 
I  avoid  the  partisans  of  Sylla.  The  people  con  - 
I,  demned  him  to  death, but  when  his  voice  alone 
:  had  terrified  the  executioner,  they  showed 
jj  themselves  compassionate,  and  favoui’ed  his 

ii  escape.  .Marica  was  worshipped  there,  hence 
j:  Maric<e  regna  applied  to  the  place.  Strab.  2. 
i  — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Liv.  8,  c.  10,  1.  10,  c.  21, 
3  1.  27,  c.  38 — Paterc.  2,  c.  14. — Lucan.  2,  v. 
i,  424. 

MinCtia,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
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bauchery  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to 
be  buried  alive,  because  a  female  supported 
the  false  accusation,  A.  U.  C.  4i8.  Liv.  8, 

c.  15. - A  public  way  from  Rome  to  Brun- 

dusium.  ( vid .  Via.) 

MinOtius,  Augurinus,  a  Roman  consul 

slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Samnites - A 

tribune  of  the  people,  who  put  Maelius  to 
death  when  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  He  was  honoured  with  a  brazen  sta¬ 
tue  for  causing  the  corn  to  be  sold  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price  to  the  people.  Liv.  4,  c.  16. — 

Plin.  18,  c.  3. - Rufus,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was 
productive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative, 
and  the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared 
equal  in  power  to  the  dictator.  Minutius, 
soon  after  this,  fought  with  ill  success  against 
Annibal,  and  was  saved  by  the  interference 
of  Fabius ;  which  circumstance  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  laid  down  his  power 
at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that  he 
would  never  act  again  but  by  his  directions. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Liv. 

— C.  JVefi.  in  Ann. - A  Roman  consul,  who 

defended  Coriolanus  from  the  insults  of  the 

people,  8cc. - Another,  defeated  by  the 

/Equi,  and  disgraced  by  the  dictator  Cincin- 

natus. - An  officer  under  Caesar,  in  Gaul, 

who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  against  his  patron.  C<es.  Bell.  G.  6,  c. 

->9. _ _ \  tribune  who  warmly  opposed  the 

views  of  C.  Gracchus. - -A  Roman  chosen 

dictator,  and  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office, 
because,  during  the  time  of  his  election,  the 

sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard. - A  Roman, 

one  of  the  first  who  were  chosen  quxstors. 
- Felix,  an  African  probably,  [who  flour¬ 
ished  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Septi¬ 
mus  Severus,  or  about  210  A.  D.  He  was 
educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  be¬ 
came  an  eminent  pleader  at  Rome,  where  he 
renounced  the  heathen  religion  and  embraced 
that  of  Christ.]  He  has  written  an  elegant 
dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
called  Octavius,  from  the  principal  speaker 
in  it.  [The  dialogue  is  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian,  in  which  Minutius  himself 
sits  as  a  judge  and  moderator.  By  this  con¬ 
trivance  he  replies  to  the  objections  and  argu¬ 
ments  brought  forward  by  the  adversary,  and 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  Christianity  by 
the  heathen  philosophers,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposes  the  absurdities  of  their  creed 
and  worship,  powerfully  demonstrating  the 
reasonableness  and  excellence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.]  This  book  was  long  attributed 
to  Arnobius,  and  even  printed  as  an  8th  book 
(Oclavus),  till  Balduinus  discovered  the  im¬ 
position  in  his  edition  ot  Felix,  1560.  The 
two  last  editions  are  that  of  Davies,  8vo.  Can- 
tab.  1712;  and  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1709. 

Minyai,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos,  in  Bosotia,  from  Mmyas,  king 
of  the  country.  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Mi- 
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nyas,  gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  ori¬ 
ginal  appellation  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Orchomenians  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Or- 
chomenians  passed  into  Thessaly  and  settled 
in  lolchos ;  from  which  circumstance  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  place,  and  particularly  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  were  called  Minyte.  This  name  they 
received,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
not  because  a  number  of  Orchomenians  had 
settled  among  them,  but  -because  the  chief 
and  noblest  of  them  were  descended  from  the 
daughters  of  Minyas.  Part  of  the  Orchome¬ 
nians  accompanied  the  sons  of  Codrus  when 
they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  descendants  of 
the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the  Argonauts  them¬ 
selves,  received  the  name  of  Minyse.  They 
first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where  they  had  been 
born  from  the  Lemnian  women  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  their  husbands.  They  were  driven 
from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1 160  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  came  fo  settle 
in  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
Calliste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedemonians. 
Hygin.  fab.  14. — Pans.  9,  c.  6. — dfiollon.  1, 
arg. — Herodot.  4,  c.  145. 

MInyas,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tritogenia,  the  daughter  of  /Eolus.  Some 
make  him  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Callirhoe, 
or  of  Chryses,  Neptune’s  son,  and  Chryso- 
genia,  the  daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married 
Clytodora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Peri- 
cly  menus,  and  Eteoclymenus.  He  was  father 
of  Orcliomenos,  Diochithondes,  and  Athamas, 
by  a  second'  marriage  with  Phanasora,  the 
daughter  of  Paon.  According  to  Plutarch 
and  Ovid,  he  had  three  daughters,  called  Leu- 
conoe,  Alcithoe,  and  Leucippe.  They  were 
changed  into  bats.  (vid.  Mineides.)  Pans. 
9,  c.  36. — Plut.  Qucest.  Graze.  38. —  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  1  and  468. 

Minyeidf.s  ( vid .  Mineides.) 

Minyia,  a  festival  observed  at  Orchome- 
nos  in  honour  of  Minyas,  the  king  of  the 
place.  The  Orchomenians  were  called  Mi- 
nyte,  and  the  river  upon  whose  banks  their 

town  was  built,  Mynos - A  small  island 

near  Patmos. 

MisEnum  or  Misenus.  (vid.  Misenus.) 

MisEnus,  a  son  of  iEolus,  who  was  trum¬ 
peter  to  Hector.  After  Hector’s  death  he  fol 
lowed  Tineas  to  Italy,  and  was  drowned  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  because  he  had  challenged 
one  of  theTritons.  /Eneas  afterwardsfound  his 
body  on  the  sea-shore,  and  buried  it  on  a  pro¬ 
montory  which  bears  his  name,  now  Miseno. 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  promontory,  at  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  it  had  also  a  capacious  harbour 
where  Augustus  and  some  of  the  Roman  em 
perors  generally  kept  stationed  one  of  their 
fleets.  [The  station  of  the  fleet  in  the  upper 
sea  was  at  Ravenna.]  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  239, 

1.  6,  v.  164  and  234. — Strab.  5. — Mela ,  2,  c. 

4. — Liv.  24,  c.  13. —  Tacit.  H.  2,  c.  9.  An. 
c.  51. 

Misitheus,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues  and  his  misfortunes-  He  was  father- 
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in-law  to  the  emperor  Gordian,  whose  coun¬ 
sels  and  actions  he  guided  by  his  prudence 
and  moderation.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards. 
He  died  A.  D.  243,  and  left  all  his  possessions 
to  be  appropriated  tor  the  good  of  the  public. 

v  ithras,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
the  sun,  or,  according  to  others,  Venus  Ura¬ 
nia.  His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
and  the  Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which 
was  this  inscription,  Deo  Soli  Mtthra,  or  Soli 
Deo  invicto  Mithrce.  He  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  young  man,  whose  head  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  turban,  after  the  manner  of  the  Per¬ 
sians.  He  supports  his  knee  upon  a  bull  that 
lies  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he 
holds  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
plunges  a  dagger  into  his  neck.  Stat.  Theb. 
1,  v.  720. — Cure.  4,  c.  13. — Glaudian.  de  Laud. 
Stil.  1. 

MithradAtes,  a  herdsman  of  Astyages, 
ordered  to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  He  re¬ 
fused,  and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  owm 
son,  &c.  Herodot. — Justin. 

Mithridates  1st,  was  the  third  king  of 
Pontus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of 
Persia,  and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  in¬ 
dependent  proved  fruitless.  He  was  con¬ 
quered  in  a  battle,  and  obtained  peace  with 
difficulty.  Xenophon  calls  him  merely  a  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ariobarzanes,  B.  C  563.  Diod. — Xenofih . 

- The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Pontus, 

was  grandson  to  Mithridates  I.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Pontus,  which  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  Alexander,  and  been  ceded  to  Anti- 
gonus  at  the  general  division  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  empire  among  the  conqueror’s  generals. 
He  reigned  about  .  6  years,  and  died  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  84  years,  B.  C.  302.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  III.  Some 
say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  because 
he  favoured  the  cause  of  Cassander.  Afijuan. 
Mith. — Diod. The  III.  was  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  monarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  36 
years.  Diod. - The  IV.  succeeded  his  fa¬ 

ther  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mith¬ 
ridates  III. - The  V.  succeeded  his  father 

Mithridates  IV.  and  strengthened  himself  on 
his  throne  by  an  alliar-e  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  whose  daughter  Laodice  he  married. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pharnaces. - 

The  VI.  succeeded  his  father  Pharnaces.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  Hefurnished  them 
with  a  fleet  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  as¬ 
sisted  them  against  Aristonicus,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  This  fidelity 
was  rewarded ;  he  was  called  Euergetes,  and 
received  from  the  Roman  people  the  province 
of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was  called  t.,e  friend 
amt  ally  of  Rome.  He  was  murdered  B.  C. 

123.  A/ifiian.JVithr. — Justin.  37,  &c. - The 

VII.  surnamed  Lufiator,  and  The,  G)rat,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Mithridates  VI. though  only 
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i  the  age  of  1 1  years.  The  beginning  of  his 
eign  was  marked  by  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
rtifice.  He  murdered  his  own  mother,  who 
ad  been  left  by  his  father  coheiress  of  the  king- 
om,  and  lie  fortified  his  constitution  by  drirk- 
tg  antidotes  against  the  poison  with  which  his 
nemies  at  court  attempted  to  destroy  him.  He 
:arly  inured  his  body  to  hardship, and  employ¬ 
'd  himself  in  many  manly  exercises,  often  re¬ 
taining  whole  months  in  the  country,  and  ma- 
ing  the  frozen  snow  and  the  earth  the  place  of 
is  repose.  Naturally  ambitious  and  cruel,  he 
;  pared  no  pains  to  acquire  himself  power  and 
ominion.  He  murdered  the  two  sons  whom 
is  sister  Laodice  had  had  by  Ariarathes,  king 
f  Cappadocia,  and  placed  one  of  his  own  chil- 
ren,  only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nicomedes, 

I  .ing  of  Bithynia,  who  had  married  Laodice,  the 
I  vidow  of  Ariarathes.  He  suborned  a  youth  to 
|  e  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  Aria 
I  athes,  and  Laodice  was  sent  to  Rome  to  im- 
ose  upon  the  senate,  and  assure  them  that 
I  er  third  son  was  now  alive,  and  that  his  pre- 
ensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  were 
jst  and  well  grounded.  Mithridates  used  the 
ame  arms  of  dissimulation.  He  also  sent  to 
tome  Gaudius,  the  governor  of  his  son,  who 
olemnly  declared  before  the  Roman  people, 
hat  the  youth  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Cap- 
>adocia  was  the  third  son  and  lawful  heir  of 
Ariarathes,  and  that  he  was  supported  as 
uch  by  Mithridates.  This  intricate  affair 
lispleased  the  Roman  senate,  and,  finally  to 
ettle  the  dispute  between  the  two  monarchs, 

!  he  powerful  arbiters  took  away  the  kingdom 
>f  Cappadocia  from  Mithridates,  and  Paph- 
agonia  from  Nicomedes.  These  two  king- 
loms  being  thus  separated  from  their  origi- 
lal  possessors,  were  presented  with  their 
j  reedorn  and  independence  ;  but  the  Cappa- 
!  locians  refused  it,  and  received  Ariobarzanes 
j  :or  king.  Such  were  the  first  seeds  of  eumi- 
y  between  Rome  and  the  king  of  Pontus. 
yid.  Mithridaticum  bellum]  Mithridates 
tever  lost  an  opportunity  by  which  he  might 
essen  the  influence  of  his  adversaries  ; 
tnd  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  their 
power  in  Asia,  he  ordered  all  the  Romans  that 
were  in  his  dominions  to  be  massacred.  This 
was  done  in  he  night,  and  noless  than  150,000, 
according  to  Plutarch,  or  80,000  Romans,  as 
Appian  mentions,  were  made,  at  one  blow, 
the  victims  of  his  cruelty.  This  universal  mas¬ 
sacre  called  aloud  for  revenge.  Aquilius,  and 
soon  after  Sylla,  marched  against  Mithridates 
with  a  large  army.  The  former  was  made 
prisoner,  but  Sylla  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
king’s  generals,  and  another  decisive  engage¬ 
ment  rendered  him  master  of  all  Greece,  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  of  Pontus.  This  ill-fortune  was  aggravat¬ 
ed  by  the  loss  of  about  .00,000  men,  wtio  were 
killed  in  the  several  engagements  that  had 
been  fought ;  and  Mithridates,  weakened  by 
repeated  ill  success  by  sea  and  land,  sued  for 
peace  from  the  conqueror,  which  he  obtained 
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on  condition  of  defraying  the  expenses  which 
the  Romans  had  incurred  by  the  war,  and  of 
remaining  satisfied  with  the  possessions  which 
he  had  received  from  his  ancestors.  While 
these  negociations  of  peace  were  carried  on, 
Mithridates  was  not  unmindful  of  his  real  in¬ 
terest.  His  poverty,  and  not  his  inclinations, 
obliged  him  to  wish  for  peace.  He  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  140,000 
infantry,  and  16,000  horse,  which  consisted  of 
his  own  forces  and  those  of  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  With  such  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  he  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  ;  none  dared 
to  oppose  his  conquests,  and  the  Romans,  re¬ 
lying  on  his  fidelity,  had  withdrawn  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  their  armies  from  the  country. 
The  news  of  his  warlike  preparations  was  no 
sooner  heard,  than  Lucullus,  the  consul, 
marched  into  Asia,  and  without  delay,  he 
blocked  up  the  camp  of  Mithridates,  who  was 
then  besieging  Cyzicus.  The  Asiatic  mo¬ 
narch  escaped  from  him,  and  fled  into  the 
heart  of  his  kingdom.  Lucullus  pursued  him 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  would  have 
taken  him  prisoner  after  a  battle,  nad  not  the 
avidity  of  his  soldiers  preferred  the  plundering 
of  a  mule  loaded  with  gold,  to  the  taking  of  a  mo¬ 
narch  who  had  exercised  such  cruelties  against 
their  countrymen,  and  shown  himself  so  faith¬ 
less  to  the  most  solemn  engagements.  After 
this  escape,  M  thridates,  was  more  care¬ 
ful  about  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  he  even 
ordered  his  wives  and  sisters  to  destroy  them¬ 
selves,  fearful  of  their  falling  into  the  enemy’s 
hands.  The  appointment  of  Glabrio  to  the 
command  of  the  Roman  forces,  instead  of 
Lucullus,  was  favourable  to  Mithridates,  and 
he  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  The  sudden  arrival  of  Pompey,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  victories.  A  bat¬ 
tle,  in  the  night,  was  fought  near  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  in  which  the  troops  of  Pontus  la¬ 
boured  under  every  disadvantage.  The  en¬ 
gagement  was  by  moonlight,  and,  as  the 
noon  then  shone  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, the 
lengthened  shadows  of  the  arms  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  having  induced  Mithridates  to  believe 
that  the  two  armies  were  close  together,  the 
arrows  of  his  soldiers  were  darted  from  a 
great  distance,  and  their  efforts  rendered  in¬ 
effectual.  An  universal  overthrow  ensued  ; 
Mithridates,  bold  in  his  misfortunes,  rushed 
through  the  thick  ranks  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
head  of  80  j  horsemen,  500  of  which  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  follow  him.  He  fled  to  Ti¬ 
granes,  but  that  monarch  refused  an  asylum 
to  his  father-in  law,  whom  he  had  before  sup¬ 
ported  with  all  the  collected  forces  of  his  king¬ 
dom-  Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  Scythians,  and,  though  destitute  of  power, 
friends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land.  These 
wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers, 
and  he  sued  for  peace.  It  was  denied  to  his 
ambassadors,  and  the  victorious  Pompey  de¬ 
clared,  that,  to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  must 
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ask  it  in  person.  He  scorned  to  trust  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  His  subjects  refused  to 
follow  him  any  longer,  and  they  revolted  from 
him,  and  made  his  son  Pharnaces  king.  The 
son  showed  himself  ungrateful  to  his  father, 
and  even,  according  to  some  writers,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  unnatu¬ 
ral  treatment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithridates ; 
he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  the  same  himself  It  was  in 
vain  ;  the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  strengthened  his  con¬ 
stitution  against  the  poison,  and,  when  this 
was  unavailing,  he  attempted  to  stab  himself. 
The  blow  was  not  mortal ;  and  a  Gaul,  who 
was  then  present,  at  his  own  request,  gave 
him  the  fatal  stroke,  about  63  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  7 2d  year  of  his  age. 
Such  were  the  misfortunes,  abilities,  and  mi¬ 
serable  end  of  a  man,  who  supported  himself 
so  long  against  the  power  of  Rome,  and  who, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Roman 
authors,  proved  a  more  powerful  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  adversary  to  the  capital  of  Italy  than 
the  great  Annibal,  and  Pyrrhus,  Perseus,  or 
Antiochus.  Mithridates  has  been  commend¬ 
ed  for  his  eminent  virtues,  and  censured  for 
his  vices.  As  a  commander  he  deserves  the 
most  unbounded  applause,  and  it  may  create 
admiration  to  see  him  waging  war  with  such 
success  during  so  many  years,  against  the 
most  powerful  people  on  earth,  led  to  the  field 
by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Pompey.  He 
was  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  a 
throne,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero  ; 
and,  indeed,  no  better  proof  of  his  military 
character  can  be  brought,  than  the  mention 
of  the  great  rejoicing  which  happened  in  the 
Roma.i  armies  and  in  the  capital  at  the  news 
of  his  death.  No  less  than  twelve  days  were 
appointed  for  public  thanksgivings  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  gods,  and  Pompey,  who  had  sent  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  death  to  Rome,  and 
who  had  partly  hastened  his  fall,  was  reward¬ 
ed  with  the  most  uncommon  honours,  [yid. 
Ampia  lex.]  It  is  said,  that  Mithridates  con¬ 
quered  24  nations,  whose  different  languages 
he  knew,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  and 
fluency  as  his  own.  As  a  man  of  letters  he 
also  deserves  attention.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in 
that  dialect  a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skill  in 
physic  is  well  known,  and  even  now  there  is 
a  celebrated  antidote  which  bears  his  name, 
and  is  called  Mithridate .  Superstition,  as  well 
as  nature,  had  united  to  render  him  great ; 
and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  Justin, 
his  birth  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance 
of  two  large  comets,  which  were  seen  for 
seventy  days  successively,  and  whose  splen¬ 
dor  eclipsed  the  mid-day  sun,  and  covered  the 
fourth-part  of  the  heavens.  Justin.  37,  c.  1, 
Sec. — Sirab. — Diod.  14. — Id  or.  3,  c.  5,  &c. — 
I1  tut  m  Syll.  Luc.  Mar.  LI  Pomp.. —  Val. 
Max.  4,  c.  6,  8cc. — Dio.  30,  &c — Appian. 
Mithrid. — Plin.  2,  c.  97, 1.  7,  c.  24,  1.  25,  c.  2, 
1.  33,  c,  3.  firo  Man,  &Q.-~Paterc. 
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2,  c.  18. — Eutrofi.  5. — Jose/ih.  14. —  Or  os.  6,. 
&c. - A  king  of  Parthia,  who  took  Deme¬ 
trius  prisoner. - A  man  made  king  of  Ar¬ 

menia  by  Tiberius.  He  was  afterwards  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Caligula,  and  set  at  liberty  by 
Claudius.  He  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
nephews,  and  his  family  were  involved  in  his 
ruin.  Tacit.  Ann. - Another,  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia. - A  king  of  Pergamus,  who  warmly 

embraced  the  cause  of  J.  Ciesar,  and  was 
made  king  of  Bosphorus  bv  him.  Some  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  great  Mithri¬ 
dates  by  a  concubine.  He  was  murdered, 

&c. - A  king  of  Iberia. - Another  of  Co- 

magena. - A  celebrated  king  of  Parthia, 

who  enlarged  his  possessions  by  the  conquest 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  He 
examined  with  a  careful  eye  the  constitution 
and  political  regulations  of  the  nations  he  had 
conquered,  and  framed  from  them,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  own  subjects,  acodeof  laws.  Justin .  \ 
Orosius.~ — Another,  who  murdered  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  crown. 

- A  king  of  Pontus,  put  to  death  by  order 

of  Galba,  &c. - A  man  in  the  armies  of  Ar- 

taxerxes.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  monarch  j 
for  having  wounded  Cyrus  the  younger  ;  but,  ! 
when  he  boasted  he  had  killed  him,  he  was 

cruelly  put  to  death.  Plut.  in  Artax. - A 

son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  basely  murdered 
Datames.  C.  JSTefi.  in  Dat. 

MxthridatIcum  Bellum,  begun  89 
years  B.  C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
celebrated  wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  against  a  foreign  power.  The  ambition  i 
of  Mithridates,  from  whom  it  receives  its 
name,  may  be  called  the  cause  and  origin  of 
it.  His  views  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cappado¬ 
cia,  of  Which  he  was  stripped  by  the  Romans, 
first  engaged  him  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
republic.  Three  Roman  officers,  L. -Cassius, 
the  proconsul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  Oppius, 
opposed  Mithridates  with  the  troops  ofBithy- 
nia,Cappadocia,Paphlagonia,and  Gallo-Grse-  j 
cia.  The  army  of  these  provinces,  together 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia,  amounted  to 
70, 000  men,  and  6000  horse.  The  forces  of j 
the  king  of  Poritus  were  greatly  superior  to 
these  ;  he  led  250,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  and 
130  armed  chariots,  into  the  field  of  battle,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Neoptolemus  and  Arche- 
laus.  His  fleet  consisted  of  400  ships  of  war, 
well  manned  and  provisioned.  In  an  engage¬ 
ment  the  king  of  Pontus  obtained  the  victory, 
and  dispersed  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  | 
became  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  j 
and  the  Hellespont  submitted  to  his  power.  . 
T  wo  of  the  Roman  generals  were  taken,  and  , 
M.  Aquilius,  who  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  war,  was  carried  about  in  Asia,  and  ex-  i 
posed  to  the  ridicule  and  insults  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  at  last  put  to  death  by  Mithridates,  j 
who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  ; 
his  throat,  as  a  slur  upon  the  avidity  of  the 
Romans.  The  conqueror  took  every  possible  : 
advantage  ;  he  subdued  all  the  islands  of  the  j 
iEgean  sea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to  , 
submit  to  his  power,  yet  all  Greece  was  soon 
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I  ever- run  by  his  general  Archelaus,  and  made 
tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Romans,  incensed  against  Mithri 
dates  on  account  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  his 
]  cruelty  in  massacring  80,000  of  their  country - 
‘  men  in  one  day  all  over  Asia,  appointed  Syl- 
'  la  to  march  into  the  east.  Sylla  landed  in 
.  Greece,  where  the  inhabitants  readily  ac- 
l  knowledged  his  power  ;  but  Athens  shut  her 
gates  against  the  Roman  commander,  and  Ar¬ 
chelaus,  who  defended  it,  defeated,  with  the 
I  greatest  courage,  all  the  efforts  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy.  This  spirited  defence 
was  of  short  duration.  Archelaus  retreated 
j  intoBceotia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed  him. 
‘  The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line  of 
'  battle  near  Chseronea,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
i  tained  the  victory,  and,  of  the  almost  innu¬ 
merable  forces  of  the  Asiatics,  no  more  than 
,  30,000  escaped.  Another  battle  in  Thessaly, 
_  near  Orchomenos,  proved  equally  fatal  to  the 
king  of  Pontus.  Dorylaus,  one  of  his  gene- 
j  rals,  was  defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued  for 
peace.  Sylla  listened  to  the  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  as  his  presence  at  Rome  was 
now  become  necessary  to  quell  the  commotions 
l  and  cabals  which  his  enemiesbad  raisedagainst 
f  him.  tie  pledged  himself  to  the  king  ofPon- 
[  tus  to  confirm  him  in  the  possession  of  his  do- 
L  minions,  and  to  procure  him  the  title  of  friend 
5  and  ally  of  Rome  ;  and  Mithridates  consented 
'  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  deliver 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia  to 
’  Nicomedes,  and  to  pay  to  the  Romans  2000 
talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  to  deliver  into  their  hands  70  gallies 
with  all  their  rigging.  Though  Mithridates 
seemed  to  have  re-established  peace  in  his 
’  dominions,  yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments 
were  contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  who 
'  made  himself  master  of  an  army  by  intrigue 
'  and  oppression,  kept  him  under  continual 
alarms,  and  rendered  the  exister.ee  of  his 
power  precarious.  Sylla,  who  had  returned 
1  from  Greece  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had 
‘  been  made  with  Mithridates,  rid  the  world  of 
the  tyrannical  Fimbria  ;  and  the  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus,  avved  by  the  resolution  and  determined 
firmness  of  his  adversary,  agreed  to  the  con¬ 
ditions,  though  with  reluctance.  The  hostile 
preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  continued 
in  the  time  of  peace,  became  suspected  by 
the  Romans,  and  Murxna,  who  was  left  as 
governor  of  Asia  in  Sylla’s  absence,  and 
who  wished  to  make  himself  known  by 
some  conspicuous  action,  began  hostilities  by 
taking  Comana,  and  plundering  the  temple 
of  Bellona.  Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him, 

'  but  he  complained  of  the  breach  of  peace  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  senate.  Muraena  was  pub¬ 
licly  reprimanded  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  cease 
from  hostilities,  it  was  early  understood  that 
(  he  acted  by  the  private  directions  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people.  The  king  upon  this  marched 
against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
both  the  adversaries  claimed  the  victory.  This 
was  the  last  blow  which  the  king  of  Pontus 
received  in  this  war,  which  is  called  the  se¬ 
ct  M 
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cond  Mithridatic  war,  and  which  continued 
for  about  three  years.  Sylla,  at  that  time, 
was  made  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  and  he 
commanded  Mursena  to  retire  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mithridates.  The  death  of  Sylla 
changed  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  had  never  been  committed  to 
writing,  demanded  frequent  explanations,  and 
Mithridates  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of 
friendship,  and  declared  war.  Nicomedes,  at 
his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
but  Mithridates  disputed  their  right  to  the 
possessions  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  field  with  120,000  men,  besides  a 
fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  ports,  16,000  horsemen 
to  follow  him,  and  100  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  Lucullus  was  appointed  over  Asia, 
and  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatic 
war.  Iiis  valour  and  prudence  showed  his 
merit ;  and  Mithridates,  in  his  vain  attempts 
to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than  300,000 
men.  Success  continually  attended  the  Ro¬ 
man  arms.  The  king  of  Pontus  Jwas  defeat¬ 
ed  in  several  bloody  engagements,  and  with 
difficulty  saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  his  son- 
in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Lucullus 
pursued  him,  and  when  his  application  for 
the  person  of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been 
despised  by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the 
capital  of  Armenia,  and  terrified,  by  his  sud¬ 
den  approach,  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued.  The  Romans  ob¬ 
tained  an  easy  victory,  and  no  less  than  100,- 
000  foot  of  the  Armenians  perished,  and  only 
five  men  of  the  Romans  were  killed.  Tigra- 
nocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the  country,  fell 
into  the  conqueror’s  hands.  After  such  sig¬ 
nal  victories,  Lucullus  had  the  mortification 
to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be  dis¬ 
possessed  of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.  The  new  general  showed  himself 
worthy  to  succeed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mi¬ 
thridates,'  and  rendered  his  affairs  so  despe¬ 
rate,  that  the  monarch  fled  for  safety  into  the 
country  of  the  Scythians,  where,  for  a  while, 
he  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  with  more  wildness  than  prudence,  se¬ 
cretly  resolved  to  invade  Italy  by  land,  and 
march  an  army  across  the  northern  wilds  of 
Asia  and  Europe  to  the  Appenines.  Not 
only  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  had  fallen 
into  the  enemy’s  hands,  but  also  ail  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings  and  princes  were  subdued,  and 
Pompey  saw  prostate  at  his  feet  Tigranes 
himself,  that  king  of  kings,  who  had  lately 
treated  the  Romans  with  such  contempt. 
Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithridates 
terrified  his  subjects;  and  they,  fearful  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  a  march  of  above  2000  miles 
across  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country, 
revolted  and  made  his  son  king.  The  mo¬ 
narch,  forsaken  in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  own 
children,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  {yid.  Mithri¬ 
dates  VII.)  and  gave  the  Romans  cause  to 
rejoice,  as  the  third  Mithridatic  war  was  end¬ 
ed  in  his  fall,  B.  C.  63.  Such  were  the  un¬ 
successful  struggles  of  Mithridates  against 
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the  power  of  Rome.  He  was  always  full  of 
resources,  and theRomanshadnever  agreater 
or  more  dangerous  war  to  sustain.  The  du¬ 
ration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not  precisely 
known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosius,  Flo¬ 
ras,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  dura¬ 
tion  to  30  years,  is  far  more  credible  ;  and, 
indeed,  by  proper  calculation,  there  elapsed 
no  more  than  26  years  from  the  time  that 
Mithridates  first  entered  the  field  against 
the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Ap- 
pian.  in  Mithrid. — Tustin.  37,  &c. — Flor.  2, 
8cc. — Liv. — Plut.  in  Luc.  See. —  Orostus. — 
Paterc. — Dion. 

MithridAtis,  a  daughter  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.  She  was  poisoned  by  her  father. 

Mithrobarzanes,  a  king  of  Armenia, 

8cc. - An  officer  sent  by  Tigranes  against 

Lucullus,  See.  Plut. - -The  father-in-law 

of  Datames. 

Mitylene  and  MItylkn^e,  the  capital 
city  of  the  island  of  Lesbos  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  was  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  stateliness 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  great  men  it  pro 
duced.  Pittacus,  Alcseus,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theophanes,  Hellenicus,  &c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  educated  many  of  the  great 
men  of  Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war  the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly 
for  their  revolt  from  the  power  of  Athens ; 
and,  in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  they  had  the 
boldness  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  disdain  the 
treaties  which  had  been  made  between  Mithri¬ 
dates  and  Sylla.  Cic.  dc  leg.  ag.—Strab.  13. 
— Mela ,  2,  c.  7. — ■ Diod .  3  and  12. — Paterc.  1, 
c.  4. — Horat.  1,  od-  7,  &c. —  Thucyd.  3,  &cc. — 
Plut.  in  Pomp.  &c. 

Mnasalces,  a  Greek  poet,  who  wrote 
epigrams.  Athen. — Strab. 

Mnasilus,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chromis 
to  tie  the  old  Silenus,  whom  they  found  asleep 
in  a  cave.  Some  imagine  that  Virgil  spoke  of 
Varus  under  the  name  of  Mnasilus.  Virg. 
Eel.  6,  v.  13. 

Mnason,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave 
1260  pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of 
twelve  gods  to  Asclepiodorus.  Pirn.  35,  c.  16. 

Mnemon,  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerxes, 
on  account  of  his  retentive  memory.  C.  Arep. 
in  Reg. 

Mnemosyne,  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter, 
who  assumed  the  form  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy 
her  company.  The  word  Mnemosyne  signifies 
memory ,  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly 
called  memory  the  mother  of  the  muses,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  to  that  mental  endowment  that 
mankind  are  indebted  for  their  progress  in 
science.  [To  Mnemosyne  is  ascribed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  art  of  reason¬ 
ing,  and  of  giving  suitable  names  to  every 
thing,  so  that  we  can  describe  them,  and  con- 
484 
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verse  about  them  without  seeing  them.  She 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
used  helps  for  the  memory,  and  this  is  inti¬ 
mated  in  her  name.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. — 
Pindar.  Isth.  6. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  1,  8rc. - A  fountain  of  Boeotia,  whose  wa¬ 

ters  were  generally  drank  by  those  who  con¬ 
sulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  Pans.  9, 
c.  39. 

Mnesarchus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Greece,  pupil  to  Panastius,  &c.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  11. 

Mnestheus,  a  Trojan,  descended  from 
Assaracus.  He  obtained  the  prize  given  to 
the  best  sailing  vessel  by  jEneas,  at  the  fune¬ 
ral  games  of  Anchises,  in  Sicily,  and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Memmii 

at  Rome.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  116,  &c. - A 

son  of  Peteus.  [ vid .  Menestheus.] 

Mnevis,  [the  name  of  a  sacred  bull,  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  sun,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  at  Heliopolis.  The  worship  of 
Mnesis  gradually  disappeared  when  Apis  be¬ 
came  the  general  deity  of  the  country.  From 
theera  in  whichCambyses  overthrew  the  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  of  Heliopolis,  we  may  date 
the  downfall  of  the  worship  of  Mnevis.  ]  He 
was  worshipped  with  the  same  superstitious 
ceremonies  as  Apis,  and,  at  his  death,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  magnificent  funeral.  He  was  | 
the  emblem  of  Osiris.  Diod.  1. — Plut.  de  laid. 

Modestus,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  book 
De  re  Militari,  has  been  elegantly  edited  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  Vesalias.  1670. 

MmciA,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Rome.  Liv. 
3,  c.  17. 

M(enus,  now  Mayne,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  Tacit, 
de  Germ.  28. 

McerAgetes ,faturum  ductor,  a  surname 
of  Jupiter.  Pans.  5,  c.  15. 

Mceris,  [a  lake  of  Egypt,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  king  of  the  same 
name.  Concerning  the  situation  and  extent, 
and  even  the  existence  of  which  authors  have 
differed.  It  has  been  represented  as  the 
boldest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  works 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  Hero¬ 
dotus  considers  it  superior  even  to  the  pyra¬ 
mids  and  labyrinth.  As  to  its  situation,  He¬ 
rodotus  and  Strabo  mark  it  out  by  placing  the  ! 
labyrinth  on  its  borders,  -and  by  fixing  the 
towns  which  were  around  it,  such  as  Achan-  j 
tus  to  the  south,  Aphroditopolis  towards  the 
east,  and  Arsinoeto  the  north.  Diodorus  and 
Pliny  confirm  this  statement  by  placing  it  at 
24  leagues  from  Memphis,  between  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  that  name  and  Arsinoe.  The  posi-  1 
tion  thus  indicated  is  supposed  to  answer  to 
the  modern  Birket  Caroun,  a  lake  more  than 
50  leagues  in  circumference.  Herodotus 
makes  the  lake  Moeris  3600stadia  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  its  greatest  depth  200  cubits. 
Bossuet  has  vindicated  the  statement  of  its 
large  extent,  against  the  raillery  of  Voltaire. 
Rollin,  however,  deeming  it  to‘be  incredible, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Pomponius  Mela,  and 
makes  it  20,000  paces,  D’Anville,  with  a  view 
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w  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  hasmoration  of  a.  battle  in  which  Lycurgus  ob- 
:  marked  on  his  map  of  Egypt,  two  lakes  of  tained  the  victory. 

this  name,  one  of  which  is  in  fact  a  canal  run-  Molo,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes  called  also 
ning  parallel  with  the  Nile;  this  he  makes  Apollonius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apol- 
the  Moeris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  while  lonius  and  Molo  are  two  different  persons, 
the  other  is  situate  to  the  north-west,  and  who  were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  and^dis- 


corresponds,  according  to  him,  with  the  Mos 
,risof  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  This  last  is  the 


ciples  of  Menecles,  of  the  same  place.  They 
both  visited  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a 


Birket  Caroun  mentioned  above;  the  former, (school,  but  Molo  flourished  some  time  after 
which  still  subsists,  is  known  by  the  name  of:  Apollonius.  Molo  had  Cicero  and  J.  Cxsar 
BahrJousefih,  or  Joseph’s  river.  It  opens  near  among  his  pupils.  (vid.  Apollonius.)  Cic.  de 

~  ~  “  '  ~  "  Orat. - A  prince  of  Syria,  who  revolted 

against  Antiochus,  and  killed  himself  when  his 


Tarout  Eccheriff,  and  ends  near  Birket  Ca- 
,roun.  To  reconcile  this  opinion  about  the  two 
lakes,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  idea  of  those  who 
make  a  great  canal  to  havebeen  cut  40  leagues 
long  and  300  feet  wide,  after  the  other  Moeris 
jhad  been  excavated,  for  the  purpose  of  con 


rebellion  was  attended  with  ill  success. 
MolOeis,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Platxa. 
Molorcus,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleo¬ 
ns,  who  received  Hercules  with  great  hospi- 


ducting  thither  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  tality.  The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  lie 
Nile.  The  lake  Mceris,  according  to  Herodo- (received,  destroyed  the  Nemxan  lion,  which 
tus,  was  entirely  the  work  of  human  art ;  and  jla'd  waste  the^  neighbouring  country,  and 
to  show  this,  two  pyramids  were  to  be  seen  (therefore,  the  Nemaean  games,  instituted  on 
iin  its  centre,  each  of  which  was  200  cubits  .this  occasion,  are  to  be  understood  by  the 
■  above  and  as  many  below  the  water,  while  on  words  Ludus  Motor  chi.  There  were  two 
(the  summit  of  each  was  a  colossus  in  a  sitting  festivals  instituted  in  his  honour  called  Ma- 
•  posture.  The  object  of  the  excavation  was  'lorchetZ.  Martial.  9,  ep.  44,1.  14,  ep.  44. — ■ 
:to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  When' ^/iollod.  2,  c.  5. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  19. — Slat. 
: the  waters  of  the  river  were  high  a  large  por- 1  Theb.  4,  v.  160. 

;tion  were  carried  offby  the  canal  to  the  lake,  I  Molossi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inlia- 
. in  order  that  it  might  not  remain  too  long  on  (hited  that  part  of  the  country  which  was 
ithe  soil  of  Egypt,  (lower  at  that  time  than  in  Icalled  Molossia  or  Alolossis  from  king  Mo- 
our  days,)  and  occasion  sterility;  when  the|lossus.  Ihiscountry  had  the  bay  of  Ambra- 
;  inundation  had  declined,  a  second  one  was  cia  on  tne  south,  and  the^country  of  the  Perr- 
i produced  by  the  waters  in  lake  Mceris.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  1200  years  has  made  a 
,  great  change  in  this  as  in  the  other  Egyptian 
works  of  art.  Mceris  is  now  nearly  50  leagues 
,in  circumference.  It  might  still,  however,  be 
made  to  answer  its  ancient  purposes,  if  the 


h®beans  on  the  east.  The  dogs  of  the  place 
were  famous,  and  received  the  name  of 
Molossi  among  the  Romans.  Dodona  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  according  to  some 
writers.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as  the 
chief  city  of  Thesprotia.  Lucret.  5,  v.  10, 


canal  of  Joseph  were  cleared  of  the  immensely. — Lucan.  4,  v.  440. — Strab.  7.- — Liv.— 
‘  quantity  of  mud  collected  in  it,  and  the  dykes  Justin.  7,  c.  6. —  C.  J\re/i.  2,  c.  8. —  Virg.  G.  3, 


restored.  The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were 
,  no  longer  visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
;  lake  itself  is  said  to  have  afforded  a  most 
,  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  profits  of  this 
:  fishery  were  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
:  with  clothes  and  perfumes.] 

■  Egypt.  He  was  last  of  the  300  kings  from 

■  Menes  to  Sesostris,  and  reigned  68  years. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  13. — Herodot.  2,  c.  4,  See. — 

.  Mela.  1,  c.  6. — Plin.  36,  c.  12. 

Mcedi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
.  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

M<esia,  [a  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Pannonia  and  Illyricum,  on  the 
south  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  on  the  east 
’  by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Da¬ 
nube,  occupying  the  present  provinces  of  Ser¬ 
bia  and  Bulgaria.  Under  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus  it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
under  the  names  ol  Moesia  Superior,  nearer  to 
Pannonia,  and  Mcesia  Inferior,  nearer  to 
Thrace.  The  centre  of  Moesia  was  called 
Dacia  Cis-Danubiana,  or  Dacia  Aureliani,  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  when  he  abandon¬ 
ed  the  province  beyond  the  Danube  called 
Dacia  Trajani.]  Plin.  3,  c.  26. —  Virg.  G. 
1,  v.  102. 

Moleia,  a  festival  in  Arcadia,  in  comme- 


v.  495. — Horat.  2,  Sat.  6,  v.  114. 

Molossia,  or  Molossis.  vid.  Molossi. 
Molossus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andro¬ 
mache.  He  reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death 

_ of  Helenus,  and  part  of  his  dominions  receiv- 

A  king  of  ed  the  name  of  Molossia  from  him.  Paus.  1, 
'  c.  11. - A  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Epirus, 


Molpus,  an  author  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Lacedaemon. 

Molycrion,  a  town  of  ASolia  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupactum.  Paus.  5,  c.  3. 

Momus,  the  god  of  pleasantry  among  the 
ancients,  son  of  Nox,  according  to  Hesiod. 

He  was  continually  employed  in  satirizing  the 

gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  turn¬ 
ed  to  ridicule.  He  blamed  Vulcan,  because 
in  the  human  form  which  he  had  made  of 
clay,  he  had  not  placed  a  window  in  his  breast, 
bv  which,  whatever  was  done  or  thought 
there  might  be  easily  brought  to  light.  [Vi¬ 
truvius  ascribes  this  reflection  to  Socrates.] 
He  censured  the  house  which  Minerva  had 
made,  because  the  goddess  had  not  made  it 
moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad  neighbour¬ 
hood  might  be  avoided.  In  the  bull  which 
Neptune  had  produced,  he  observed  that  his 
blows  might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  had 
been  placed  nearer  the  horns.  Venus  herself 
449 
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was  exposed  to  his  satire;  and  when  the! 
sneering  god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  body 
of  the  naked  goddess,  he  observed  as  she  re¬ 
tired,  that  the  noise  of  her  slippers  was  too 
loud,  and  greatly  improper  in  the  goddess  of 
beauty.  These  illiberal  reflections  upon  the 
gods  were  the  cause  that  Momus  was  driven 
from  heaven.  He  is  generally  represented 
raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and  holding  a 
small  figure  in  his  hand-  Hesiod,  in  Theog. 
— - Lucian .  in  Harm. 

Mona,  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hi¬ 
bernia,  anciently  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Druids.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
modern  island  of  Anglesey ,  and  by  others,  the 
island  of  Man.  [The  Mona  described  by 
Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  is  the  isle  of 
Anglesea;  and  the  one  described  by  Cxsar, 
the  isle  of  Man.  The  former  was  the  great 
seat  of  the  Druids.]  Tacit.  14.  Ann.  c.  IS  and 
29. 

Mon^ses,  a  king  of  Parthia.who  favour¬ 
ed  the  cause  ofM.  Antony  against  Augustus. 
Horat.  3,  od.  6,  c.  9. 

Monda,  a  river,  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus,  in  Portugal,  [now  theMondego.J  Plin. 
4.  c.  22. 

Moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans-  She  received  it  because  she  warn¬ 
ed  them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cy- 
bele,  to  avert  an  earthquake.  Cic.  cle  Div. 
1,  c.  15. — Livy  says,  (7,  c.  28.)  that  a  tem¬ 
ple  was  vowed  to  Juno,  under  this  name,  by 
thedictator  Furius,  when  the  Romans  waged 
war  against  the  Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple 
was  raised  to  the  goddess  by  the  senate,  on 
the  spot  where  the  house  of  Manlius  Capito- 
linus  had  formerly  stood. — Suiclas,  however, 
says,  that  Juno  was  surnamed  Moneta,  from 
assuring  the  Romans,  when  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus  they  complained  of  want  of  pecunia' 
ry  resources,  that  money  could  never  fail  to 
those  who  cultivated  justice.  [Money  was 
coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  whence 
our  English  term  money.  This  goddess  is 
represented  upon  medals  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  coinage,  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  the 
pincers, and  the  die,  with  the  Latin  word  Mo- 
nela-1 

Monima,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletus, 
whom  Mithridates  the  Great  married.  When 
his  affairs  grew  desperate,  Mithridates  or 
dered  his  wives  to  destroy  themselves;  Moni 
ma  attempted  to  strangle  herself,  but  when 
her  efforts  were  unavailing,  she  ordered  one 
of  her  attendants  to  stab  her.  Phil,  in  Luc. 

MonOdus,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one 
continued  bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth 
whence  his  name  f a>v&,  oJ'&'j.  Plin.  7.  c.  16. 

Moncecus  [or  Herculis  Monoeci  Portus,  a 
maritime  town  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
Liguria,  near  Nicea,  where  Hercules  had  a 
temple]  It  is  now  Monaco.  Scrub.  4. —  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  830. 

Mons  sacep.,  a  mountain  [about  three  miles 
from  Rome,]  where  the  Roman  populace  re¬ 
tired  in  a  tumult,  which  was  the  cause  of  ,the 
election  of  the  tribunes. 
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Monssev ititus,  a  mountain  near  Rome,  &c. 
MontAnus,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  hexame¬ 
ter  and  elegiac  verses.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4. 

Monychus,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could 
root  up  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin. 
He  receives  his  name  from  his  having  a  solid 
hoof,  as  the  word  implies.  Juv.  1,  v.  11. 

Monymus,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not 
being  permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Dio¬ 
genes  the  cynic,  pretended  madness,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  liberty.  He  became  a  great  admir¬ 
er  of  the  philosopher,  and  also  of  Crates,  and 
even  wrote  something  in  the  form  of  facetious 
stories.  Diog.  Laert. 

Mopsium,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be¬ 
tween  Tempe  and  Larissa.  Liv.  42. 

Mopsopia,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens, 
from  Mopsns  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thence 
the  epithet  of  Mofiso/iius  is  olten  applied  to 
an  Athenian. 

Mopsuhestia,  or  Mopsos,  a  town  of  Ci¬ 
licia  near  the  sea.  [The  name  is  supposed 
to  come  from  Mo-j-ov  tiTu,  the  home  of  Mop- 
sus,  from  a  tradition  that  the  city  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Mopsus  after  the  Trojan  war.  It  was 
situate  to  the  south-west  of  Anazarbus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramus.  Its  early  ori¬ 
gin,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  silence^ 
of  Xenophon,  and  also  of  the  historians  oi 
Alexander.  Strabo  is  the  first  who  mentions 
it.]  Cic.  Fam.  3,  c.  8. 

Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of 
Manto  and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  consulted  by  Amphimachus,  king  oi 
Colophon,  who  wished  to  know  what  success 
would  attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  was 
going  to  undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest 
calamities  ;  but  Calchas,  who  had  been  a 
soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the  I  rojan 
war,  promised  the  greatest  successes.  Amphi¬ 
machus  followed  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but 
the  opinion  of  Mopsus  was  fully  verified.  This 
had  such  an  effect  upon  Calchas  that  he  died 
soon  after.  His  death  is  attributed  by  some 
to  another  mortification  of  the  same  nature. 
The  two  soothsayers,  jealous  of  each  other’s 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divina¬ 
tion.  Calchas  first  asked  his  antagonist  how 
many  figs  a  neighbouring  tree  bore ;  ten  thou¬ 
sand  except  one,  replied  Mopsus,  and  one 
single  vessel  can  contain  them  all.  The  figs 
were  gathered  and  his  conjectures  were  true, 
.Mopsus  now,  to  try  his  adversary,  asked  him 
how  many  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  sow 
would  bring  forth.  Calchas  confessed  his  ig¬ 
norance,  and  Mopsus  immediately  said,  that 
the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  morrow  ten 
young  ones,  of  which  only  one  should  be  a 
male,  all  black,  and  that  the  females  should 
all  be  known  by  their  white  streaks.  I' he 
morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction, 
and  Calchas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
his  defeat  produced.  Mopsus  after  death  was 
ranked  among  the  gods  ;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decisive 
answers  which  it  gave.  Strab.  9. — Pans.  7, 
c.  3. — Ammian.  14,  c.  8. — Plut.de  orac.  defect •. 
-——A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris,  born  at  Ti 
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.aressa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet  and 
ioothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at  his 
■eturn  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  in 
Ifibya.  Jason  erected  him  a  monument  on  the 
ea-shore,  where  afterwards  the  Africans  built 
lim  a  temple  where  he  gave  oracles.  He  has 
iften  been  confounded  with  the  son  of  Manto, 
is  their  professions  and  then1  names  were  alike. 

Hi /gin.  fab.  14,  128,  173. — Strab.  9. - A 

hepherdof  that  name  in  Virg.  Eel 

Morgantxum  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
lear  the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Ver 
5,  c.  18 

MorIni,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
,hores  of  the  British  ocean.  [Their  name  is 
lerived  from  the  Celtic  Mor,  which  signifies 
.he  sea,  denoting  a  maritime  people.]  The 
ihortest  passage  in  Britain  was  from  their  ter- 
•itories.  They  were  called  extremi  hominum 
>y  the  Romans,  because  situate  on  the  extre 
nities  of  Gaul.  Their  city,  called  Morinorum 
rastellum ,  is  now  Mount  Cassel,  in  Artois ; 
nid  Morinorum  civitas,  is  Terouenne ,  on  che 
Lis.  [Pliny  says  that  their  country  swarm¬ 
ed  with  geese,  and  that  these  furnished  a  prin- 
:ipal  article  of  trade.  He  adds,  that  their 
linen  cloth  was  also  a  commodity  m  which 
they  had  considerable  traffic.]  Virg.  JEn.  8, 
v.  726. — Cess.  4,  Bell.  G.  21. 

Morpheds,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Bomnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
gestures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind 
[Hence  his  name,  from  Jorma.~\  He  is 
sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He  is  ge¬ 
nerally  represented  as  a  sleeping  child  of  great 
corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a  vase 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  otherare  some  poppies. 
He  is  represented  by  Ovid  as  sent  to  inform  by 
a  dream  and  a  vision  the  unhappy  Alcyone  of 
the  fate  of  her  husband  Cey x.  Ovid.  Met  1 1 , 
fab.  10. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities  born  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedx- 
monians,  with  great  solemnity,  and  represent¬ 
ed  not  as  an  actually  existing  power,  but  as  an 
imaginary  being.  Euripides  introduces  her  in 
one  of  his  tragedies  on  the  stage.  The  moderns 
represent  her  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a 
scythe  and  a  scymetar. 

Moktuum  Mare-  [yid.  Mare  Mortuum  ] 

Mosa,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese  or 
Meuse.  The  bridge  over  it,  Moses  f ions ,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  Maestricht.  Tacit.  H 
4,  c.  66. 

Moscha,  now  Mascat,  a  port  of  Arabia  [at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.] 

Moschi,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of 
the  Caspian  sea.  Mela,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c.  5.— 
Lucan.  3,  v.  270. 

MoschIon,  a  name  common  to  four  differ¬ 
ent  writers,  whose  compositions,  character, 
and  native  place  are  unknown.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  writings  remain,  some  few  verses 
and  a  treatise  de  morbis  mulierum,  edited  by 
Gesner,  4to.  Basil.  1566. 

Moschus,  a  Phoenician  who  wrote  the  his- 
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tory  of  his  country  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 

- A  philosopher  of  Sidon.  He  is  supposed 

to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philosophy. 

Strab. - [A  celebrated  Greek  pastoral  poet, 

born  at  Syracuse.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertain¬ 
ed  in  what  period  he  lived.  Some  authors 
make  him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  but  Suidas  and 
others  speak  of  him  as  the  friend  of  Aristar¬ 
chus  who  flourished  about  160  years  B.  C„ 
The  tenderness  with  which  he  speaks  of  Bion, 
in  his  beautiful  elegy  on  that  poet,  is  mention¬ 
ed  as  a  proof  of  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  him.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  Grecians 
all  the  ancient  Idyllia  were  collected  and  at¬ 
tributed  to  Theocritus,  but  the  claims  of  Mos- 
chus  and  Bion  have  been  admitted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  few  little  pieces  Mis  h  s  possess¬ 
ed  great  elegance  of  style,  and  more  deiicacy 
and  ingenuity  in  his  conceptions  than  is  usual 
among  Bucolic  poets.  His  works  are  usual¬ 
ly  printed  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  Bion. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Valckenaer,  Lugd. 

Bat.  1810, 8vo.] - A  Greek  rhetorician  of 

Pergamus  in  the  age  of  Horace,  defended  by 
Torquatus  in  an  accusation  of  having  poison¬ 
ed  some  of  his  friends.  Horat.  1,  ep.  5,  v.  9. 

Moseli.a,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling 
into  the  Rhine,  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called 
the  Moselle.  Flor.  3,  c.  10. —  Tacit.  An.  13, 
c.  53. 

Moses,  a  celebrated  legislator  and  gene¬ 
ral  among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred 
history.  He  was  born  in  Egypt,  1571  B.  C. 
and  after  he  had  performed  nis  miracles  be¬ 
fore  Pharoah,  conducted  the  1  sraelites  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  gave  them  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances,  during  their  peregrination  of  40  years 
in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia;  he  died  at  the 
age  of  120.  His  writings  have  been  quoted 
and  commended  by  several  of  the  heathen 
authors,  who  have  divested  themselves  of 
their  prejudices  against  an  Hebrew,  and  ex¬ 
tolled  his  learning  and  the  effects  of  his  wis¬ 
dom.  [Moses  signifies  in  the  Hebrew,  taken 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  name  alludes  to  his 
preservation  by  the  daughter  of  Pharoah. 
Moses  is  the  most  ancient  writer  of  whom 
there  remain  any  authentic  works.  He  has 
left  us  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  five  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviti¬ 
cus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  Probably 
these  books  were  not  originally  separate 
works,  as  we  find  them  now.  Moses  compos 
ed  only  one  single  work  of  which  the  law 
was,  as  it  were,  the  body,  and  Genesis  was  the 
preface.  Afterwards  they  were  divided  for 
convenience  in  reading.  Besides  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses  eleven 
Psalms,  from  Psalm  90  to  100 ;  but  there  is 
no  sufficient  proof  that  vioses  was  the  author 
of  these.  Some  ancients  thought  that  Moses 
was  the  a  uthor  of  the  book  of  Job.  Origen 
pretends  that  he  translated  it  out  of  the  Sy¬ 
riac,  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  both  Jews 
and  Christians.]  Longinus. — Diod.  1. 

Mosychlus,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos.  JVi- 
eand. 

Mosyn^ci,  [a  people  ofPontus  in  Asie  Mi- 
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Ivor,  on  the  coast  near  Cerasus.  The  10,000 
Greeks  passed  through  their  country  in  their 
retreat.  Their  name  is  one  given  them  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
dwelling  in  wooden  towers  or  forts,  (uootvv, 
turns  lignea ,  and  ouo c  domus.~\ 

MulcIber,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  (a  mul- 
cendo  ferrum ,)  from  his  occupation.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  5.  (vid-  Vulcanus.) 

MulUcha,  [.Molochath,oi’  Malva,  now 
the  Mullooiah,]  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Nu- 
midia  from  Mauritania.  Plin  5,  c.  2. 

Mulvius  Pons.  [vid.  Milvius  pons.] 

L.  Mummius,  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
the  Achaeans,  whom  he  conquered,  B.C.  147. 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Chalcis, 
by  order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Achaicus  from  his  victories.  He 
did  not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  but  returned  home  without  any  in 
crease  of  fortune.  He  was  so  unacquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  paintings  and  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  Greece, 
which  were  found  in  the  plunder  of  Corinth, 
that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed  them  to 
Rome,  that  if  they  lost  them  or  injured 
them,  they  should  make  others  in  their 
stead.  Paterc  1,  c.  13 — Strab  8. — Plin.  34, 
c-  7,  1.  37,  c.  1. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Pauls.  5,  c. 

24. - Publius,  a  man  commended  by  C. 

Publicus,  for  the  versatility  of  his  mind.  and. 
the  propriety  of  his  manners.  Cic.  de  Oral 

2. - A  Latin  poet.  Macrobius.  1. — Satur.  10. 

> - Spurius,  a  bi  other  of  Achaius  before  men¬ 

tioned,  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  for  his 
fondness  for  the  stoic  philosophy.  Cic.  ad 
Brut.  25-  ad  Att.  13,  ep.  6. 

Munatius  Plancus,  a  consul  sent  to  the 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicus.  He  was 
almost  killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who 
suspected  that  it  was  through  him  that  they 
had  not  all  been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Calpurnius  rescued 
him  from  their  fury. - An  orator  and  disci¬ 

ple  of  Cicero.  His  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather,  bore  the  same  name.  He 
was  with  Cxsar  in  Gaul,  and  was  made  con¬ 
sul  with  Brutus.  He  promised  to  favour  the 
republican  cause  for  some  time,  but  he  desert¬ 
ed  again  to  Caesar.  He  was  long  Antony’s  fa¬ 
vourite,  but  he  left  him  at  the  battle  of  Acti- 
um  to  conciliate  the  favours  of  Octavius.  His 
services  were  great  in  the  senate  ;  for,  through 
his  influence  and  persuasion,  that  venerable 
body  flattered  the  conqueror  of  Antony  with 
the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He  was  reward¬ 
ed  with  the  office  of  censor.  Pint,  in  Ant. 

Munda,  [a  strongly  fortified,  and  large 
city  of  Hispania  Boetica,  on  the  coast  south¬ 
west  of  Malaca.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought 
the  famous  battle  between  Cxsar  and  the  sons 
ofPompey  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  It 
was  a  most  desperate  action,  and  even  the 
veterans  of  Cxsar,  who  for  upwards  of  four¬ 
teen  years  had  signalized  their  valour,  were 
compelled  to  give  way.  It  was  only  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  that  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pev  were  at  last  defeated.  Cxsar  is  said  to 
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have  given  up  all  for  lost  at  one  period  of  the 
fight,  and  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  destroy-  j 
ing  himself.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle  he  \ 
told  his  friends  that  he  had  often  fought  for  h 
victory,  but  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
fought  for  his  life.  Cxsar  is  said  to  have  lost 
1 000  of  his  best  soldiers,  the  enemy  had  30,000 
slain.  The  battle  was  fought  the  17th  March, 
B.  C  5.  After  the  battle,  the  siege  ct  Mun¬ 
da  ensued,  and  the  assailants  are  said  actually 
to  have  made  use  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy  in  elevating  their  mound  to  a  sufficient 
height.  The  little  village  of  Monda  in  Gre¬ 
nada  is  supposed  to  lie  near  the  ancient  city.] 
Sil.Ital.  3,  v.  400  —Hirt-  Bell ,  His/i.  27.— 
Lucan-  1 . 

'Munychia,  (and  jl,)  a  port  of  Attica,  [vid. 
the  end  of  this  article,]  between  the  Pirxus 
and  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  called  atter 
king  Munychys,  who  built  there  a  temple  to 
Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  instituted  fes¬ 
tivals  called  Munychia.  The  temple  was 
held  so.sacred  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  During  the  . 
festivals  they  offered  small  cakes  which  they  , 
called  am/i/iifihontes  utt-j  too  au<pi<p*uv  from  j. 
shining  ad  round,  because  there  were  lighted 
torches  hung  round  when  they  were  carried 
,  to  the  temple,  orbecausethey  were  offered  at  , 
the  full  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  j 
was  observed.  It  was  particularly  in  honour  \ 
of  Diana  who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  , 
it  was  full  moon  when  Themistocles  conquer-  | 
ed  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  > 
i  Munychia  was  well  fortified,  and  of  great  con-  , 
sequence  ;  therefore  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  sovereigns  of  Greece,  always  kept  are-  |g 
:  gular  garrison  there.  [There  was  also  near  s 
;  the  harbour  the  Munychian  promontory,  j 
i  which  Mr  Hobhouse  describes  as  high  and  | 
rocky.  The  same  writer,  in  speaking  of  the 
Munychian  harbour,  observes,  “  the  old  har-  | 
bour  of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form  :  there  ; 
are  several  remains  of  wall  running  into  the  > 
water,  and  a  piece  of  pier  is  to  be  seen  at  each  ' 
side  of  the  mouth  of  it ;  so  that  the  entrance,  ; 
as  well  as  the  whole  port,  is  smaller  than  that  j; 
of  Pirxus.  The  direction  of  the  port  is  from  r 
south  to  north.”  He  adds,  with  a  degree  of  : 
scepticism  rather  surprising  in  a  classical 
scholar,  “  if  the  harbour  once  contained  400  , 

,  ships,  each  vessel  must  have  been  a  wherry.” 
How  could  he  form  any  possible  conception  < 
of  the  size  of  the  ancient  port  from  what  he  -I 
then  saw.]  Pint. —  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  709—  Strab.  ii 
2. — Pans.  1,  c.  1.  J1 

Murana,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the  ; 
:  head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithri- 
:  dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
;  check.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at 
:  uis  return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of 
:  the  wings  of  Sylla’s  army  at  the  battle  against 
Archelaus  near  Chxronea.  He  was  ably  de- 
■  fended  in  an  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  attacked  and  censured.  [Murx- 
'  na  the  father  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  not 
i1  the  son.  The  latter  was  quite  a  young  man 
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at  that  time,  and  followed  in  the  triumphal 
procession  of  his  father.  The  charge  against 
the  son  was  that  of  having  been  guilty  of 
bribery  in  suing  for  the  consulship  ] 

1  Murcia,  [vid.  Murria.] 

Murgantia,  a  town  of  Samnium.  Liv 
*25,  c.  27. 

Mursa,  now  Essek ,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
where  the  Drave  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Murtia,  or  Myrtia,  (a  iuv fxfr)  a  sup¬ 
posed  surname  of  Venus,  because  she  presid¬ 
ed  over  the  myrtle.  This  goddess  was  the 
patron  of  idleness  and  cowardice.  Varro.  de 
L.  L  4,  c.  32. 

Mus,  a  Roman  consul,  [yid.  Decius.  ] 

Musa  Antonius,  a  freedman  and  physi¬ 
cian  of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial 
master  of  a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he 
laboured,  by  recommending  to  him  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath.  He  was  greatly  rewarded  for 
this  celebrated  cure.  He  was  honoured  with 
%  brazen  statue  bv  the  Roman  senate,  which 
was  placed  near  that  of  iEsculapius,  and  Au 
gustus  permitted  him  to  wear  a  golden  ring, 
and  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes.  He  was 
not  so  successful  in  recommending  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus,  as  he  had  been  to 
^Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  patient  died 
under  his  care.  The  cold  bath  was  for  a  long 
time  discontinued,  till  Charmis  of  Marseilles 
Introduced  it  again,  and  convinced  the  world 
Of  its  great  benefits.  Musa  was  brother  to 
Euphorbus  the  physician  of  king  Juba.  Two 
bmall  treatises,  de  herba  Botanica,  and  de  tu- 
•mda  Valeludine,  are  supposed  to  be  the  pro 

Auctions  of  his  pen. - A  daughter  of  Nico 

medes,  king  of  Bithynia.  She  attempted  to 
recover  her  father’s  kingdom  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  to  no  purpose,  though  Cssar  es 
'poused  her  cause.  Paterc  2. — Suet,  in  Can. 

:  Mus.®,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal 
-arts.  [They  derived  their  name,  according  to 
some,  from  their  being  so  like  each  other, 
‘[Mcmrcu,  quasi  o/uouvrai, id est,  si/niles.)  because 
there  is  an  affiniity  and  relation  between  all 
-the  sciences.  Others,  however,  derive  it  from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  to  enquire,  r  v 
■jicStzi)  becasue  men  by  inquiring  of  them 
learnt  tire  things  of  which  they  were  before 
ignorant,  vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  They 
were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 
and  were  nine  in  number;  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Po¬ 
lyhymnia,  Calliope,  and  Urania.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  were  in  ancient  times  only  three 
muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Acede ;  others 
four,  Telxiope,  Acede,  Arche,  Melete.  They 
were,  according  to  others,  daughters  of  Pierus 
and  Antiope,  from  which  circumstance  they 
are  all  called  Pierides.  The  name  of  Pierides 
might  probaby  be  derived  from  mount  Pierus 
where  they  were  born.  They  have  been  se¬ 
verally  called  Castalides,  Agani/ifiides ,  Lebe- 
thrides,  Aonides,  Heliconiad.es ,  &c.  from  the 
places  where  they  were  worshipped,  or  over 
which  they  presided.  Apollo,  who  was  the 
patron  and  the  conductors  of  the  muses,  has 
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received  the  name  of  Musagetes,  or  leader  of 
the  muses.  The  same  surname  was  also 
given  to  Hercules.  The  palm  tree, the  laurel, 
and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus,  Helicon,  Par¬ 
nassus,  See.  were  sacred  to  the  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  as  young,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  modest  virgins.  They  were  fond  of 
solitude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  different 
attire ,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences  over 
which  they  presided.  [vid.  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  £cc.]  Sometimes  they 
were  represented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to 
intimate  the  near  and  indissoluble  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  The  muses  sometimes  appear  with 
wings,  because  by  the  assistance  of  wings  they 
freed  themselves  from  the  violence  of  Pyrense- 
us.  Their  contest  with  the  daughters  of  Pi¬ 
erus  is  well  known,  [vid.  Pierides.]  The 
worship  of  the  muses  was  universally  esta¬ 
blished,  particularly  in  the  enlightened  parts 
of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No  sacrifices 
were  ever  offered  to  them,  though  no  poet 
ever  began  a  poem,  without  a  solemn  invoca¬ 
tion  to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  verse. 
There  were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  especially  among 
the  Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Mace¬ 
donians  observed  also  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  and  the  muses.  It  had  been  instituted 
by  king  Archelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with 
stage  plays,  games,  and  different  exhibitions, 
which  continued  nine  days  according  to  the 
number  of  the  muses.  [The  number  of 
muses  at  first  was  but  three,  viz.  Melete, 
Mneme,  and  Acede,  (Msxst»,  m *»«»,  a c/l*,)  or 
Meditation,  Memory,  and  Singing:  but  a 
sculptor  of  Sicvon,  according  to  Varro,  having 
orders  to  make  three  statues  of  the  three 
muses,  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  mis¬ 
taking  his  instructions,  made  three  several 
statues  of  each  muse.  These,  however, 
were  found  so  beautiful,  that  they  were  all 
set  up  in  the  temple,  and  from  that  time  they 
began  to  reckon  nine  muses.  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus  says  that  these  goddesses,  so  famous  among 
the  Greeks,  were  fine  singers,  whom  Osiris 
carried  about  with  him  in  his  conquests,  and 
that  he  gave  to  two  of  his  generals,  Apollo  and 
Hercules,  the  name  of  Musagetes,  because 
they  were  the  conductors  of  these  singers.] 
Pint.  Erot. — Pollux.  JEschin.  in  Tim. — Paus. 
9,  c.  29. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  3. — Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  3, 
c.  21. — Hesiod.  Theog. —  Virg.  JEn. —  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  310. — Home r.  Hymn.  Mus. — Juv.  7. 
— Diod.  1. — Martial.  4,ep.  14. 

Mus®us,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era  Virgil  has  paid  great 
honour  to  his  memory  by  placing  him  in  the 
Elysian  fields  attended  by  a  great  multitude, 
and  taller  by  the  head  thanhisfollowers.  None 
of  the  poet’s  compositions  are  extant.  The 
elegant  poem  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and  He¬ 
ro  was  written  by  a  Musseus  who  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century,  according  to  the  more 
.  received  opinions.  Among  the  good  editions  of 
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Musxus  two  may  be  selected  as  the  best,  that 
of  Rover,  8 vo.  L.  Bat.  1 727;  and  that  of 
Schroeder,  8vo.  Leovard.  1743.  [Musxus  is 
allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  poets 
who  versified  the  oracles.  He  is  placed  in 
the  Arundelian  marbles  1426  B.  C.  at  which 
time  his  hymns  are  there  said  to  have  been 
received  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinianl 


Mutius  determined  to  deliver  his  country 
from  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  He  disguised 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan,  and  as  he 
couid  fluently  speak  the  language,  he  gained 
an  easy  introduction  into  the  camp,  and  soon 
into  the  royal  tent.  Porsenna  sat  alone  with 
nis  secretary  when  Mutius  entered.  The  Ro¬ 
man  rushed  upon  the  secretary  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  mistaking  him  for  his  royal 
master.  This  occasioned  a  noise,  and  Mutius] 


mysteries.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that 
Musxus  not  only  composed  a  Theogony,  but 
formed  a  sphere  for  the  use  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  ;  yet  as  this  honour  is  generally  given  to 
Chiron,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  that  he  enlarged  it  with  the 
addition  of  several  constellations  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  A  hill  near  the 
citadel  of  Athens  was  called  Musasum,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pausanias,  from  Musxus  who  used  to 
retire  thither  to  meditate  and  compose  his  re¬ 
ligious  hymns,  and  at  which  place  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  buried.]  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  677. — 

JDiog. - A  Latin  poet  whose  compositions 

were  very  obscene.  Martial.  12,  ep.  96. - 

A  poet  of  Thebes  who  lived  during  the  Trojan 
war. 

Muta,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  580. 

Mutia,  a  daughter  of  Q  Mutius  Scxvola 
and  sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pom- 
pey’s  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour 
so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  at  his  return 
from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  divorced  her, 
though  she  had  borne  him  three  children.  She 
afterwards  married  M.  Scaurus.  Augustus 

greatly  esteemed  her.  Plut.  in  Pomp.. - A 

wife  of  Julius  Cxsar,  beloved  by  Claudius  the 

tribune.  Suet,  in  Cccs.  50 - The  mother  of 

Augustus. 

Mutia  Lex,  the  same  as  that  which  was 
enacted  by  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius, 
A.  U.  C.  657.  [ vid .  Licinia  Lex.] 

Mutica,  or  Mutyce,  a  town  of  Sicily 
west  of  the  cape  Pachvnus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c. 
43. 

MutIna,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  M.  Antony  besieged  D.  Brutus  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  delivered. 
Two  battles  on  the  15th  of  April  B.  C-  43, 
were  fought,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated, 
and  at  last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now 
called  Modena.  Lucan.  I,  v.  41,  1.  7,  v.  872. 
- — Sil ■  8,  v.  592. — Ovid  Met.  15,  v.822. — Cic. 
Pam.  10,  ep.  14. — Brut.  ep.5. 

MutInes,  one  of  Annibal’s  generals,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on 
delivering  up  Agrigentum.  Liv-  25,  c.  41,1. 
27,  c.  5. 

Mutinus.  [vid.  Mutunus.  | 

Mutius,  [more  properly 'Mucius,]  a  Ro¬ 
man  who  saved  the  life  of  young  Marius,  by 
conveying  him  away  from  the  pursuits  of 

his  enemies  in  a  load  of  straw - A  friend 

of  Tiberius  Gracchus  by  whose  means  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  a  tribune _ -C.  Scxvo¬ 

la,  surnamed  Cordus,  became  famous  for  his 
courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsenna, 
king  of  Etruria,  had  besieged  Rome  to  rein¬ 
state  Tarquin  in  all  his  rights  and  privileges, 


unable  to  escape,  was  seized  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king  He  gave  no  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only  told  them  that 
he  was  a  Roman,  and  to  give  them  a  proof  of 
his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right  hand  on  an  altar 
of  burning  coals,  and  sternly  looking  at  the: 
king,  and  without  uttering  a  groan,  he  boldly 
told  him,  that  30  1  young  Romans  like  himself 
had  conspired  against  his  life,  and  entered  his. 
camp  in  disguise,  determined  either  to  destroy 
him  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  confession  astonished  Porsenna;  he 
made  peace  with  the  Romans  and  retired  from 
their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the  surname  of 
Scavolct ,  because  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  Etrurian  king.  Plut.  in  Par. — Flor.  2,  c.s 

60. — Liv.  2,  c.  1 - Q.  Scxvola,  a  Romani 

consul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dal¬ 
matians,  and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the 
Marsian  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of 

civil  law.  Cic — Plut. - Another  appointed 

proconsul  of  Asia,  which  he  governed  with  so 
much  popularity,  that  he  was  generally  pro¬ 
posed  to  others  as  a  pattern  of  equity  and  mo-: 
deration.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent, 
learned,  and  ingenious,  equally  eminent  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  during  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  82  years  before  Christ., 
Plut. — Cic.  de  Oral.  -,  c.  48. — Paterc.  2, 
c.  22. 

Mutunus,  or  MutInus,  a  deity  among; 
the  Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and[ 
particularly  new-married  women,  disgracedl 
themselves  by  the  obscene  ceremonies  which 
custom  obliged  them  to  observe  before  the 
statue  of  this  impure  deity.  August,  de  Civ. 
D.  4,  c.  9, 1.  6,  c.  9. — Lactant.  1,  c.  20. 

Mvzeris,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindruk. 
[Mannert  makes  it  to  be  the  modern  Mirzno 
or  Mirdschno.\  Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Myagrus  or  Myodes,  a  divinity  among! 
the  Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  Fie  wan 
entreated  by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them 
from  flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  passed! 
into  Greece  and  Italy.  Plin.  10,  c.  28.— 
Paus.  8,  c.  26. 

Myc  Ale,  a  celebrated  magician,  whoboast 
ed  that  he  could  draw  down  the ’moon  from 

her  orb.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  263. - A  city 

and  promontory  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Sa 
mos,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  on 
the  22d  of  September,  479  B.  C.,  the  same 
day  that  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Platx?  >j 
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fThe  battle  of  Mycaletook  place  in  the  morn- 1 themselves  at  Thermopylae  with  the  followers 
ing,  that  of  Platoeoe  in  the  evening.]  The  Per-  jof  Leonidas.  The  most  remarkable  among 
sians  were  about  100,000  men,  who  had  just  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Mycenae,  is  what 
returned  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of, is  termed  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  It  is  a 
Xerxes  into  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their1  hollow  cone  of  50  teet  in  diameter,  and  as 
ships  to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  many  in  height.  It  is  composed  of  enormous 


if  determined  to  support  a  siege.  They  suf¬ 
fered  the  Greeks  to  disembark  without  the 


man;  »»•  - - l 

masses  of  a  very  hai  d  breccia,  or  sort  of  pud¬ 
ding-stone.  This  extraordinary  edifice^  has 


least  molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  obviously  been  raised  by  the  projection  of  one 
cive  way  before  the  cool  and  resolute  intre-  stone  above  another,  and  they  nearly  meet  at 
pidity  of  an  inferior  number  of  men-  The. the  top.  The  central  stone  at  the  top  has 
Greeks  obtained  a  complete  victory,  slaugh-  been  removed  along  with  two  or  thiee  others* 
tered  some  thousands  of  the  enemy,  burned  and  yet  the  building  remains  as  durable  as 
their  camp,  and  sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  Sever,  and  will  probably  last  to  the  end  of  time, 
immense  booty,  in  which  were  seventy  chests  Mr.  Gell  discovered  brass  nails  placed  at  le- 


of  money  among  other  very  valuable  things. 
[The  Athenians  who,  with  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  followers,  constituted  one  half  of  the 
Grecian  army,  were  led  on  by  Conon,  and, 
according  to  Herodotus,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  the  most  of  any  of  the  combined  forces. 
They  advanced  by  the  coast  and  along  the 
plain,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  auxili¬ 
aries  by  the  more  woody  and  mountainous 
places.  Whilst  the  latter,  therefore,  were 
making  a  circuit,  the  Athenians  were  already 
engaged.  The  Athenian  forces  stormed  the 
Persian  ramparts,  and  the  victory  was  already 
half  achieved  before  the  Lacedaemonians  ar¬ 
rived.  Herodotus  states,  that  after  the  dis¬ 
embarkation  of  the  Greeks,  and  previous  to 
the  battle,  a  herald’s  wand  was  discovered  by 
them  on  the  beach  as  they  were  advancing 
towards  the  enemy,  and  that  a  rumour  in  con¬ 
sequence  circulated  among  the  Greeks,  that 
a  victory  had  been  obtained  by  their  country¬ 
men  over  the  forces  of  Mardonius.  T  his,  no 
doubt,  was  a  mere  contrivance  of  the  Greek 
commanders  to  animate  their  troops  ]  I  le¬ 
va  dot. — Justin.  2,  c.  14. — JDiod. 

Mycalessus,  an  inland  town  of  Bosotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.  Paus.  9,  c.  19. 

MycEnje,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponne 
sus,  built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  about  50  stadia  from  Argos,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  its  name  from  Mvcene,  a  nymph  of  Laco¬ 
nia.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
whose  monarch*  reigned  in  the  following  or¬ 
der  :  Acrisius  1344  B.  C. ;  Perseus,  Electryon, 
Micstor  and  Sthenelus ;  and  Sthenelus  alone 
for  eight  years;  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  Aga¬ 
memnon,  iEgvsthus,  Orestes,  iEpytus,  who 
•was  dispossessed  1104  B.  C.  on  the  return  oi 
the  Heraclidae.  The  town  of  Mycenae  was 
taken  and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Argives,  B.  C. 
568 ;  and  it  was  almost  unknown  where  it 
stood  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Strabo. 
[Strabo  is  often  very  erroneous  in  his  account 
of  Greece.  He  says  that  even  the  ruins  of 
Mycenae  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  time.  It 
33  apparent  from  this,  that  he  had  never  been 
upon  the  spot,  for  modern  travellers,  even  at 
the  present  day,  find  numerous  traces  of  this 
ancient  city.  The  cause  of  its  destruction  by 
the  Argives  is  said  to  have  been  the  jealousy 
they  felt  towards  its  inhabitants,  because  80 
*bf  the  warriors  of  Mycenae  had  immortalized 


eular  distances  throughout  the  interior,  which 
he  thinks  must  have  served  to  fasten  plates  ot 
brass  to  the 'wall.  Dr.  Clarke  opposes  the 
opinion  of  this  being  the  l  reasury  ot  Atieus,  . 
principally  on  the  ground  that  it  was  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  deeming  it  far  more  pro- 
bable  and  move  in  conformity  with  what  we 
find  in  ancient  writers,  that  the  Treasuty  was 
within  the  walls,  in  the  very  citadel.  He  con¬ 
siders  it  tobe the  Heroum  of  Perseus,  VV  hat- 
ever  may  have  been  its  use,  it  is  worthy  ot 
notice,  that  cells  of  bronze  or  brass  were  very 
common  in  ancient  Argolis.  Such,  no  doubt, 
were  the  brazen  places  of  confinement  ot  Da¬ 
nae,  and  the  lurking  place  of  Eurystheus, 
when  in  fear  of  Hercules.  The  remains  ot 
the  ancient  walls  are  also  very  curious,  being 
evidently  of  that  style  of  building  called  Cy¬ 
clopean.  Among  other  things  the  gate  of  the 
Lions,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  still  remains. 
The  modern  town  of  Krabuta  stands  near  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae  ]  Paus.  2,  c.  16. — Slrab.  fS. 

_ Virsr.  Mn.  6,  v.  839.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.  The 

word  My  census  is  used  for  Agamemnon,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycena;.  _ 

MycEnis,  (idis)  a  name  applied  to  Ipln- 
genia  as  residing  at  Mycenae.  Ovid.  Met.  12, 
V.  84. 

MycerInus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  oi 
Egypt.  After  the  death  of  his  father  lie 
reigned  with  great  justice  and  moceiation. 
r  lie  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  which  travel¬ 
lers  usually  call  the  third  one.  It  is  smaller 
in  size  than  the  others,  but,  according  to  Stra¬ 
bo,  was  equally  as  expensive  as  the  others, 
being  cased,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble.  My- 
cerinus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  died  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  He  leceived 
the  prediction  ot  his  short  reign  fiom  the 
oracle  of  Latona  at  Butos,  and  on  complaining 
that  he,  a  pious  prince,  was  not  allowed  a  long 
reign,  while  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
had  been  injurious  to  mankind  and  impi  ¬ 
ous  to  the  gods,  had  enjoyed  each  a  long  life,, 
he  was  told  that  his  short  death  was  the  di¬ 
rect  consequence  of  his  piety,  for  the fates  had 
decreed  that  for  the  space  of  150  years,  Egypt 
should  be  oppressed  ;  of  which  determination 
the  two  preceding  monarchs  had  been  aw  are.] 
Herodot.  2,  c.  129. 

MycIthus.  a  servant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant 


it  was  intrusts 


-i  wi 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  thc|  Mvlassa  (orum),  [acity  of  Caria,  founded, 
deceased  prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  according  toStephanus  Byzantinus,  by  Myla- 
with  such  fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he  sus,  son  ofChrvsari.  This  place  was  famous 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Carian  Jove, 
last  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  master’s  and  for  another  of  nearly  equal  antiquity,  sa- 
children  when  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  cred  to  Jupiter  Osogus.  In  after  times  a  very 
retired  to  peace  and  solitude  with  a  small  por-  beautiful  temple  was  erected  here,  dedicated 
tion.  He  is  called  by  some  Micalus.  Justin,  to  Augustus  and  to  Rome.  Strabo  speaks 
4,  c.  2.  [highly  of  the  magnificence  of  this  city.  Po- 

Mycon,  a  celebrated  painter  who  with'cocke  saw  the  temple,  last  mentioned,  entire, 
others  assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  but  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  and  the  ma- 
Pcscile  of  Athens.  He  was  the  rival  of  Po-jterials  have  been  used  for  building  a  mosque, 
lygnotus.  Plin.  S3  and  35.  j  Mylassus  is  now  Mclasso,  and  is  at  the  present 

MycOnos,  (or  e,)  one  of  the  Cyclades  be-jday  remarkable  for  producing  the  best  to- 
tween  Delos  and  Icaria,  which  received  its  bacco  in  Turkey.]  Liv.  38,  c.  39. 


name  from  Myconus,  an  unknown  person.  It 
L  about  three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and 
is  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference.  It  re¬ 
mained  long  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  earthquakes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
home  suppose  that  the  giants  whom  Hercules 
killed  were  buried  under  that  island,  whence 
arose  the  proverb  of  every  thing  is  under  My- 
cone,  applied  to  those  who  treat  of  different 
subjects  under  one  and  the  same  title,  as  if 
none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been  buried 
under  any  other  island  or  mountain  about  My- 
cone.  Strabo  observes,  and  his  testimony  is 
supported  by  that  of  modern  travellers,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Mycone  became  bald  very 
early,  even  at  the  age  of  20  or  25,  from  which 
circumstance  they  were  called,  by  way  of 
contempt,  the  bald  heads  of  Mycone.  Pliny 
says  that  the  children  of  the  place  were  al¬ 
ways  born  without  hair.  The  island  was  poor, 
and  the  inhabitants  very  avaricious  and  great 
parasites  ;  whence  Archilochus  reproached  a 
certain  Pericles,  that  he  came  to  a  feast  like 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  without  previous  invita¬ 
tion.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  76. — Strab.  10. — Plin. 
11,  c.  37,  1.  12,  c.  7,  1.  14,  c.  \.—Athen.  1.— 
Thucyd.  3,  c.  29. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  Met. 
7,  v.  463. 

MyecphSris,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  a  small 
island  near  Bubastis. 

My£nus,  a  mountain  of  /Etolia.  Pint,  de 
Flum. 

MygdOnia,  a  small  province  of  Macedo¬ 
nia  near  Thrace,  between  the  risers  Axius 
and  Strymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Myg- 
dones,  migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near 
Troas,  where  the  country  received  the  name 
of  their  ancient  habitation.  Cybele  was  called 
Mygdonia,  from  the  worship  she  received  in 
Mygdonia  in  Phrygia,  Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v. 
22,  1.  3,  od.  16,  v.  41. —  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  45 
■  ■  —A  small  province  of  Mesopotamia  bears 
also  the  name  of  Mygdonia,  and  was  probably 
peopled  by  a  Macedonian  colony.  Place.  3, 
&c. —  Plin.  4,  c.  10. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  29. — He¬ 
rat.  2.  od.  12. 

MygdCnus,  or  Mygdon,  a  brother  of  He¬ 
cuba,  Priam’s  wife,  who  reigned  in  part  of 
Thrace.  His  son  Corcebus  was  called  Myg- 
donides  from  him.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  c.  341, — 

Homer .  11.  3. - A  small  river  running 

through  Mesopotamia,  [and  falling  into  the 
Chaborae.] 


Myle  or  [Myi.^e,  now  Millazzo ,  was  situ¬ 
ate  on  a  tongue  ot  land,  south-west  of  Pelo- 
rum,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  Be¬ 
tween  this  place  and  a  station  called  Naulo- 
chus,  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pempeius  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  that  of  the  triumvir  Octavius,  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa.]  Liv. 24,  c.  30  and  31. 
—  Suet.  Aug.  16. 

Myles,  a  son  of  Lelex. 

MYLiTTA,a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Assyrians,  in  whose  temples  all  the  women 
were  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to 
strangers.  Herodot.  l,c.  131  and  199- — Strab. 
16. 

Myndus,  a  maritime  town  of  Cana,  [  north¬ 
west  of]  Halicarnassus.  Cic-  Fam.  3,  ep.  8. 
— Mela ,  1,  c.  16. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Myonia,  [a  town  of  Greece  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Locri  Ozolsc,  situate  on  a  lofty 
mountain.  It  had  a  sacred  wood  and  an  al¬ 
tar  dedicated  to  the  meek  or  gentle  gods,  to 
whom  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  night.] 

Myonnesus,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
Ionia,  now  Jalanghi- Liman.  [Strabo  makes 
it  a  peninsula,  and  Livy  a  promontory.  It 
was  an  island  of  the  Teians,  according  to 
Thucydides.  It  appears  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  coast,  north-west  of  Lebedus,  and  the 
land  to  have  projected  in  the  form  of  a  penin¬ 
sula.]  Liv.  37,  c.  13  and  27. 

[Myos  hormos,  or  the  mouse’s  harbour,  a 
sea-port  of  Egypt,  placed  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Arrian 
says  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ports  on  this  sea.  It  was  called  also  yljihro- 
dites  fiortus,  or  the  port  of  Venus.  It  is  full 
of  little  isles,  and  its  modern  name  of  Sufun- 
geu/bahri,  or  the  sponge  of  the  sea,  has  an 
evident  analogy  to  the  etymology  of  the  se¬ 
cond  of  the  Greek  names  given  above.] 

MvitA  ( orum  or  ce),  a  town  of  Lycia  on  a 
high  hill,  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5,  c. 
27. — Strab.  14. 

Myriandros,  a  town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria, 
on  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Sinus  Myriandricus.  Liv.  2,  c.  108. 

MyrIna,  a  maritime  town  of  iEolia,  called 
also  Sebasto/iolis ,  and  now  Sander/ic.  Tacit. 

Ann.  2,  c.  47. — Liv.  33,  c.  30. — Strab.  13. - 

A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  &c.  Dion.  4. - 

A  town  of  Lemnos,  now  Palio  Castro.  Plin . 

4,  c.  12 - A  town  of  Asia  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake  in  Trajan’s  reign.— —=>The  wife 
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of  Thoas  king  of  Lemnos,  by  whom  she  had 
Hypsipyle. 

Myrinus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  My- 

rina  in  /Eolia,  where  he  was  worshipped. - 

Mvriie,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also 
Megalopolis. 

Myrj.je*,  fa  city  of  Bithynia.  vid.  Apa- 
mea.]  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

MyrmecIdes,  an  artist  of  Miletus  men¬ 
tioned  as  making  chariots  so  small  that  they 


MY 

dot.  1,  c.  7. - A  Greek  historian  in  the  age 

of  Solon. 

Myrtea,  a  surname  of  Venus,  (vid. 
Murtia.) 

Myrtilus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa, 
or  Cleobule,  or  Clymene,  was  armour-bearer 
toCEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa.  He  was  so  expe¬ 
rienced  in  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  CEnomaus 
the  swiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity 


could  be  covered  bv  the  wing  of  a  fly.  Hejproved  at  last  fatal  to  him.  CEnomaus  had 
also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich  on  a  grain  of  been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter 


Indian  sesamum.  Cic.  4.  Acad. — JElian.  V. 

H.  1. 

Myrmidones,  a  people  on  the  southern 
bordersofThessaly,  whoaccompanied  Achilles 


Hippodarnia’s  husband  should  cause  his  death, 
and  on  that  account  he  resolved  to  marry  her 
only  to  him  who  should  overcome  him  in  a 
chariot  race.  This  seemed  totally  impossible, 
to  theTrojan  war.  They  received  their  namejand  to  render  it  more  terrible,  CEnomaus  de- 
from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eury-Tlared  that  death  would  be  the  consequence  of 
medusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of,  a  defeat  in  the  suitors.  The  charms  of  Hip- 
iEolus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married jpodamia  were  so  great,  that  many  sacrificed 
iEgina,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave  their  life  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  obtain 


his  name  to  his  subjects  who  dwelt  near  the 
river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  According  to  some, 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  from 


her  hand.  Pelops  at  last  presented  himself, 
undaunted  at  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him ;  but  before  he  entered  the  course 


their  havingbeen originally  ants, (vid.  \ he  bribed  Myrtilus,  and  assured  him  that  he 
TEacus.)  According  toStrabo,  they  received  should  share  Hippodamia’s  favours  if  he  re- 
it  from  their  industry,  because  they  imitated J  turned  victorious  from  the  race.  Myrtilus,  who 
the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them  were  was  enamoured  of  Hippodamia,  gave  an  old 
indefatigable,  and  were  continually  employed  chariot  to  CEnomaus,  which  broke  in  the 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  [The  change  of  the' course  and  caused  his  death.  Pelops  gained 
Myrmidones  from  ants  to  men  is  founded  the  victory,  and  married  Hippodamia;  and 
merely  upon  the  equivocation  of  their  name,!  when  Myrtilus  had  the  audacity  to  claim  the 
which  resembles  that  of  the  ant  reward  promised  to  his  perfidy,  Pelops  threw 

These  people  bore  a  farther  resemblance  to'  him  headlong  into  the  sea,  where  he  perished, 
these  little  animals,  insomuch  that,  instead  of!  The  body  of  Myrtilus,  according  to  some,  was 
inhabiting  towns  or  villages,  at  first  they  com-|carried  by  the  waves  to  the  sea-shore,  where 


monly  remained  in  the  open  fields,  having  no 
other  retreat  but  the  dens  and  cavities  of  trees, 
until  Akicus  brought  them  together,  and  set 


he  received  an  honourable  burial;  and  as  he 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  he  was  made  a  con¬ 
stellation.  Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  84  and  224. 


tied  them  in  more  secure  and  commodious  — Pans.  8,  c.  14. — Apollon.  1 
habitations.]  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  654.  —  Strab. — j  Myrtis,  [a  Grecian  female  of  distinguish 


— Hygin.  fab.  32 

Myron,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon. - A  man  of 

Priene,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Messenia. 
Paus.  4,  c.  6. - A  celebrated  statuary  of 


Greece,  peculiarly  happy  in  imitating  nature. 

He  made  a  cow  so  much  resembling  life,  that 
even  bulls  were  deceived,  and  approached  her 
as  if  alive,  as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many 
epigrams  in  the  Anthologia.  He  flourished  jelades.] 


about  442  years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  3,  v.  319. — Paus. — Juv.  8. — Properl.  2, 
el.  41. 

Mvrriia,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of 
Cyprus.  She  became  enamoured  of  her  fa 
‘.her,  and  introduced  herself  into  his  bed  un¬ 
inown.  She  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis. 


ed  poetical  abilities,  who  flourished  about  500 
B.  C.  Pindar  is  said  to  have  received  his 
first  instructions  in  the  poetic  art  from  her, 
and  it  was  during  the  period  of  his  attendance 
upon  her  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Corinna  who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Myrtis.] 
Myrtoum  Mare,  apart  of  the  iEgean 
sea  which  lies  between  [Attica  and  the  Cy- 
It  receives  this  name  from  Myrto , 


a  woman,  or,  from  Myrtos ,  a  small  island  op¬ 
posite  to  Carystos  in  Euboea;  or  from  Myr¬ 
tilus,  the  son  of  Mercury,  who  was  drowned 
there,  ficc.  Paus.  8,  c.  14. — Hygin.  fab.  84. 
—  Plin.  4,  c-  11. 

Myrtuntium,  a  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus 


When  Cinyras  was  apprised  of  the  incest  he] between  the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucas, 


had  committed,  he  attempted  to  stab  his 
laughter,  and  Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where 
>he  was  changed  into  a  tree  called  myrrh. 
Hygin.  fab.  58  and  275. —  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
298. — PLut.  in  Par. — dpol/ocl.  3. 

Myrsilus,  a  son  of  Myrsus,  the  last  of  the 
Heraclida:,  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules.  (vid.  Candaules.) 
Myrsus,  the  father  of  Candaules  Hero- 


Mys,  ( myos ,)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  repre¬ 
sented  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  and  Lapi 
thas,  on  a  shield  in  the  hand  of  Minerva’s  sta¬ 
tue  made  by  Phidias.  Paus.  1,  c.  28. — Mar- 
tial.  8,  ep.  34  and  51,1.  14,  ep.  93. — Propert. 
3,  el.  9,  v.  14. 

Myscellus,  or  Miscellus,  a  native  of 
Rhvp®  in  Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
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italy,  according  to  an  orac.lc,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long 
perplexed  him  till  he  found  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man  all  in  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance 
he  interpreted  in  his  favour.  According  to 
some,  Myscellus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  went  out  of  Argos,  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  magistrates,  for  which  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  The  judges  had  put  each 
a  black  ball  as  a  sign  of  condemnation,  but 
Hercules  changed  them  all  and  made  them 
white,  and  had  his  son  acquitted;  upon  which 
Myscellus  left  Greece,  and  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  built  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v 
19 .—  Strub.  6  and  8. — Suidas. 

Mysia,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  Lydian  word 
JMysos,  signifying  a  beach  tree,  with  which 
the  country  abounded.  It  was  divided,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Strabo,  into  the  Greater  and  Lessei 
Mysia.  Tne  latter  lay  on  the  Propontis, 
and  from  thence  extended  to  Mount  Olym¬ 
pus,  including  a  part  of  what  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Bithynia.  Mysia  Major  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Troas,  on  the  north 
by  the  Propontis,  on  the  east  by  Mysia  Minor 
and  Phrygia,  and  on  the  south  by  iEolia.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  Mysians,  Herodotus 
makes  them  to  have  been  of  Lydian  descent. 
Mannert,  however,  considers  them  to  have 
been  of  Thracian  descent  together  with  the 
Lydians.  They  migrated  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  are  mentioned  in  Homer  among  the  Tro¬ 
jan  allies ;  but  no  place  of  abode  is  specially 
assigned  them  by  the  poet,  and  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Trojan  dominions,  he  makes  them 
lie  between  the  /Egean  on  the  west,  and  the 
Phrygians  on  the  east.  After  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Mysians  appear  as  a  distinct  peo¬ 
ple,  and  spread  themselves  gradually  over 
the  whole  of  what  was  called  Mysia.]  Its' 
chief  cities  were  Cyzicum,  Lampsacus,  8tc. 
The  inhabitants  were  once  very  warlike,  but 
they  greatly  degenerated  ;  and  the  words  My- 
sorum  ultimas  were  emphatically  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  a  person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  ge¬ 
nerally  hired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  as 
mourners,  because  they  were  naturally  me¬ 
lancholy  and  inclined  to  shed  tears.  They 
were  once  governed  by  monarchs.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Mysians  of 
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Europe,  a  nation  which  inhabited  that  part  c? 
Thrace  which  was  situate  between  mount  Hx- 
mus  and  the  Danube.  Strati. — ■ Herodot .  1, 
See. —  Cic.  in.  Verr. — Flare.  2 7. — Flor.  3,  c.  5, 

Apfiian.  in  Mithrid. - -A  festival  in  honour  of 

Ceres,  surnamed  Mysia  from  Mysias,  an  Ar¬ 
rive,  who  raised  heratemple  near  Pallene  in 
\chaia.  Some  derive  the  word  «ri  tcu  /avmc u, 
to  cloy  or  satisfy ,  because  Ceres  was  the  first 
who  satisfied  the  wants  of  men  by  giving  them 
corn.  The  festival  continued  during  seven 
da\  s,  &c. 

[Mysius,  a  river  of  Mysia,  which  falls 
into  the  Caicus  near  the  source  of  the  latter 
river.] 

Mv son,  a  native  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  se¬ 
ven  wise  men  of  Greece.  When  Anacharsis 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  know  which 
was  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  he  received  for 
answer,  he  who  is  now  ploughing  his  fields. 
This  was  Myson.  Diog.in  Fit. 

Mystes,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  father 
that  Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of 
his  friend.  Horat.  2,  od.  9. 

Mythecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He 
studied  cookery,  and  when  he  thought  himself 
sufficiently  skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  went 
to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  practice, 
especially  among  the  younger  citizens.  He 
was  soon  after  expelled  the  city  by  the  magis¬ 
trates,  who  observed  that  the  aid  of  Mythecus 
was  unnecessary,  as  hunger  was  the  best  sea¬ 
soning. 

Mytilene.  \yid.  Mitylene.] 

Myus,  ( Myuntis ,)  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  of  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colo¬ 
ny.  It  vvas  one  of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Ionia. 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia  gave  it  to  Themis- 
tocles  to  maintain  him  in  meat.  Magnesia 
was  to  support  him  in  bread,  and  Lampsacus 
in  wine.  [Myus  had  an  excellent  sea-port  at 
the  moutli  of  the  Mxander  ;  in  the  course  of 
time,  however,  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  so 
stopped  up,  that  the  town  was  about  three 
leagues  from  the  sea.  When  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Latmus  was  stopped,  the  waters 
formed  a  »lake,  which  produced  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  insects,  that  the  inhabitants  abandoned 
the  place  and  retired  to  Miletus.]  C.  JVe/i. 
in  Themis. — Strab.  14. — Herodot.  3,c.  142. — ■ 
Diod.  11. 
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ABAZANES,  an  officer  of  Darius  third 
at  the  battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with 
Bessus  to  murder  his  royal  master,  either  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize  the 
kingdom.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander. 
Cart.  3,  8cc. — Diod.  17. 

NabAth^a,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries 
of  the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be 
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derived  from  Nabath  the  sonfof  Ismael.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  61, 1.  5,  v.  m3.— Strab.  16.— Lu¬ 
can.  4,  v.  63. — Juv.  11,  v.  126. — Seneca,  in 
Her.AEt  160,  &c. 

Nabis,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Laced  xm  on, 
who  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sur¬ 
passed  a  Pnalaris  or  a  Dionysius.  His  house 
was  filled  wih  flatterers  and  with  spies,  who 
were  continually  employed  in  watching  the 
words  and  the  actions  of  his  subjects.  When 
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ve  had  exercised  every  art  in  plundering  the’ merits  0f  his  poetry  are  extant,  ^Ctc.^Jusc 
-itizens of  Sparta,  he  made  astatue,  which  in  1,  c.  1.  de  Senect.—Horat.Z ,  ep.  1,  c.  53. 
•esemblance  was  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who  accused 
n  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  and  when-  Scipio  Africanus  of  extortion.  -An  augur  in 
!ver  anTone  refiised  to  deliver  up  his  riches,  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  To  convince  the  king 
he  tyrant  led  him  to  the  statue,  which  imrae-  and  the  Romans  of  his  power  as  an  augur,  he 
liatelv,  by  means  of  secret  springs,  seized  him  cut  a  whetstone  with  a  razor,  and  turned  the 
ntts  arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  ex-  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  admiration, 
iruciating  manner  with  bearded  points  and  Tarqum  rewarded  his  merit  by  erecting  him  a 
Trickles,  hid  under  the  clothes.  1  o  render  statue  ,n  the  comitium  wh.cn  was  still  in  being 
fis  tyranny  more  popular,  Nabis  made  an  al  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  1  he  razor  and  whet- 
lance  with  Flaminius,  the  Roman  general,  and  stone  were  buried  near  it  under  an  altar,  and 
rursued  with  the  most  inveterate  enmity  the  it  was  usual  amo..g  the  Romans  to  make  wit- 

war  which  he  had  undertaken  against  the  nesses  In  civil  causes  swear  near  it.  I  his  mi - 

4chseans  He  besieged  Gythium,  and  de  raculous  ev  ent  ot  cutting  a  whetstone  with  a 
feated  Philopcemen  in  a  naval  battle.  His  razor,  though  believed  by  some  writers,  is 
triumph  was  short,  the  general  of  the  Ache-, treated  as  fabulous  and  improbable  by  Cicero, 
ans  soon  repaired  Ins  losses,  and  Nabis  was  who  himself  had  been  an  augur  [In  some 
defeated  in  an  engagement  and  treacherously  editions  ot  Livy  the  name  is  wutten  Accus 
murdered  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  Navius,  in  others  Attus  Navius.]  Ltonys, 
flielit  B.  C.  192,  after  an  usurpation  of  14  Hal. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. — Czc.  de  aivin.  1,  c.  B  . 
.years.  Polyb.  13. — Justin.  30  and  31. — Plut.  de  JV.  D •  2,  c.  3,  1.  o,  c.  6* 
in  Phil— Pans.  7,  c.  8  .—Flor.  2,  c.  7. - A  NaharvXli,  a  people  of  Germany,  [rank- 

'  -  .  ->  ■»  i  i _ rT'' _ qi>  I  rrni  rtr*  fhp  inhohif 


in  Phil.— fans.  7,  c.  ts.—rior.  z,  c.  t. - n.  T  ••  1.  •  i 

priest  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  killed  in  the  second  ed  by  Tacitus  under  the  Lygii.or  .he  inhabit- 
Punic  war,  as  he  fought  against  the  Romans,  ants  of  what  is  now  part  ot  Silesia,  Prussia , 
Sil  15  v.  672.  and  Poland.  They  had  a  consecrated  grove, 

Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babylon  after  the  where  a  priest  officiated  in  female  attire, 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  The  Romans  believed  that  the  Gods  worship- 
him  the  JVabonasserian  ejioch  received  its  ped  in  this  grove  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  as 
name,  agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world  they  were  both  young  an.  biotheis.]  lacit . 
3237,  or  746  B.  C.  [The  beginning  of  this  Germ.  43. 

prince’s  reign  is  ot  great  importance  in  chro-;  NaiAdes  or  Naides,  certain  intend  de- 
nology,  because  Ptolemy  assures  us,  that  there  ities  who  presided  over  rivers,  springs,  wells, 
were  astronomical  calculations  made  by  the  and  fountains,  i  he  Naiades  generally  mhab- 

-  •  •  1  jted  the  country,  and  resoited  to  the  woods 


Chaldeans  from  Nabonassar  to  bis  time  ;  and 
Ptolemy  and  the  other  astronomerscount  their 
years  from  that  epocha.] 

[Nabopolassar,  a  king  of  Babylon  who 
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or  meadows  near  the  stream  over  which  they 
presided,  whence  the  name  (va/eiv,  to  flow.) 
They  arc  represented  as  young  and  beautiful 


JNABOPOLASSAR,  I  King  OI  naoyiou  wuu  nicy  cuv  1  - o 

united  with  Astyages  against  Assyria,  which! virgins,  often  leaning  upon  an  urn,  from  which 
country  they  conquered,  and  having  divided  it  flows  a  stream  ot  water,  fihgle  vs  as  the  tail - 
between  them,  founded  two  kingdoms,  that  of  est  of  the  Naiades,  accot  ding  to  V n  gi  .1  hey 
the  Medes  under  Astyages,  and  that  of  the  were  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  an - 
Chaldeans  under.  Nabopolassar,  B.  C.  626.  dents,  and  often  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  power  of  were  offered  to  them  with  libations  ot  wine, 

.1  .  •(  -  J-+. _  .1 _ 1 _ J  nn-ninof  rvn/-l  r\  1 


the  latter,  declared  war  against  and  defeated 
him.  Nabopolassar  died  after  a  reign  of  21 
years.] 

NiENiA,  the  goddess  of  funerals  at  Rome, 
whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  songs  which  were  sung  at  funerals 
were  also  called  r. tenia.  They  were  general¬ 
ly  filled  with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but 
sometimes  they  were  so  unmeaning  and  im¬ 
proper,  that  the  word  became  proverbial  to 
signify  nonsense.  Varro  de  Vita  P.  R. — 
Plant.  Asin.  4i,  c.  1,  v.  63. 

Cn.  N^evius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  first  Pu¬ 
nic  war.  He  was  originally  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies,  but  afterwards  he  applied  himself  to 
study,  and  wrote  comedies,  besides  a  poetical 
account  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  which  he  had 
serv  ed.  [His  first  comedy  was  acted  about 
235  or  228,  B.  C.  It  gave  offence  to  some  of 
the  lea  hug  men  at  Rome,  and  on  account  of 
,  it  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  finally- 
obliged  to  quit  Rome.]  He  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Utica,  where  he  died,  about  203 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Some  frag- 


honey,  and  oil.  Sometimes  they  received 

only  offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers.  \vid. 

\t  . _  ..  rr: _  a  1 A 


Nymphas.]  Virg.  Eel.  6. —  Ovid.  ISlet.  14 


v.  328. — Homer.  Od  13. 

Nais,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Chi¬ 
ron  or  Glaucus,  by  agnes.  A/iollod.  i.c.9. 

- A  nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of  /Ege- 

sus  and  Pedasus.  Homer.  11.  6. - A  nymph 

in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  by  her  incan¬ 
tations  turned  to  fishes  all  those  who  _  ap¬ 
proached  her  residence  after  she  had  admitted 
them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
v.  49,  &c.— The  word  is  used  for  water  by 
Tibuil.  3,  7. 

Naissus  or  NyESSus,  now  JVissa,  a  town 
ofMcesia  [Superior,  nearly  in  the  centre,] 
the  birth-plicv-  of  Constantine,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Illyricum  or  Thrace. 

[Namnktes,  a  peo<  le  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on 
the  north  bank  of  ht  Liger  or  Loire,  near  its 
mouth.  Their  capital  was  Condivienum,  af¬ 
terwards  named  Namnetes,  now  Nantz.\ 
NantuAtes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  [on  the 
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south  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Gc-  the  place  of  Messalina,  was  more  successful. 
nevak]  Cces.  B.  G.  3,  c.  1.  Narcissus  was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and 

Nap^ea:,  certain  divinities  among  the  an-  compelled  to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  54.  Nero 
cients  who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  greatly  regretted  his  loss,  as  he  had  found 
of  the  country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  him  subservient  to  his  most  criminal  and  ex- 
tutelary  deities  ofThe  fountains  and  the  Naia-  travagant  pleasures.  Tacit. — Sueton. 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Up- 


des  of  the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
ya-Tr»,  a  grove.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  535. 

Naphilus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Alpheus.  Paus.  1. 

Nar,  now  Neva,  a  river  of  Umbria,  whose 
waters,  famous  for  their  sulphureous  proper¬ 
ties,  pass  through  the  lake  Yelinus,  and  issu¬ 
ing  from  thence  with  great  rapidity  fall  into 
the  Tiber.  [The  Nar  rises  near  Nursia,  and 
falls  into  the  Tiber  near  Narnia  and  Ocricu- 
lum,]  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  330. —  Virg.  JEn.  7. 
v.  517. —  Cic.  ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  15. —  Tacit.  Ann. 
1,  c..  79,1  3,  c.  9. 

Narbo  Martius,  now  Karbonne ,  a  town 


per  Palatinate.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  42. 

Narnia  or  Narna,  now  Arami,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  washed  by  the  river  Nar,  from  which 
it  received  its  name.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  still  visible  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Augustus.  [Un¬ 
der  the  Roman  republic  it  was  called  Nequi- 
num,  from  the  word  nequam ,  a  rogue,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  knavery  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
became  a  Roman  colony,  A.  U.  C.  452.] 
Liv.  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  now  J\rarenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia- 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  and  having  the  town 


of  Gaul  founded  bv  theconsul  Marcius,  A.  U.hfNarona,  now  called  jYarenza,  on  its  banks, 
C.  636.  It  became  the  capital  of  a  large  pro- Ja  little  above  the  mouth.  [Narona  is  now 
vince  of  Gaul,  which  obtained  the  name  buried  in  ruins.] 


of  Gallia  -V  rbonensis.  [When  the  Romans 
first  entered  Gaul  this  was  a  flourishing  city. 
About  116  B.  C.  Julius  Ctesar  sent  hither  a  co¬ 
lony  of  the  veterans  of  the  10th  legion.]  Patcrc. 
1,  c.  15,  1.  7,  c.  8. — Pliti.  3. 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  one  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded, 
by  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  Aqui- 
tania,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  con¬ 
tained  what,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
were  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphine  and  Savoy-  [This  province  was  an 
ciently  called  also  Gallia  Braccata,  from  the 
Bracca,  or  breeches,  worn  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.] 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
sus  and  die  nymph  Liriope,  born  at  Thespis 
in  Boeotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a j 
fountain,  and  became  enamoured  of  it,  think¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  approach  this  beautiful  object 
so  provoked  him  that  he  grew  desperate  and 
killed  himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  whichstillbearshis  name  Thenvmphs 
raised  a  funeral  pile  to  burn  his  body,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  flower.  Pausanias  says,  that  Nar¬ 
cissus  had  a  sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of 
whom  he  became  deeply  enamoured.  He 
often  hunted  in  the  woods  in  her  company, 
but  his  pleasure  was  soon  interrupted  by  her 
death,  and  still  to  keep  afresh  her  memory, 
he  frequented  the  groves  where  he  had  often 
attended  her,  or  reposed  himself  on  the  brim 
ot  a  fountain,  where  the  sight  of  his  own  re¬ 
flected  image  still  awakened  tender  senti¬ 
ments.  Paus.  9,  c.  21.— Hi/ gin.  fab.  271. — 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  346,  &c .—Philo strut. 


Narses,  a  king  of  Persia,  A.  D.  294.  de¬ 
feated  by  Maximianus  Galerius,  after  a  reign 
of  seven  years - An  eunuch  in  the  court 


of  Justinian,  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Belisarius,  Ac. 

Narycia,  or  um.  or  Naryx,  a  town  of 
Magna  Gracia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece 
from  which  they  came  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  the  country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The 
word  J\rarycian  is  more  universally  under¬ 
stood,  as  applying  to  the  Ital'an  colony,  near 
which  pines  and  other  trees  grew  in  abund¬ 
ance.  [The  Narycia  in  Greece  was  situate 


among  the  iuocri  Epicnemidii :  that  in  Italy* 


A  freed-man  and  secretary  of  Claudius,  who 
abused  his  trust  and  the  infirmities  of  his  im¬ 
perial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens  of 
Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
Narcissus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and 
resentment.  Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in 
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among  tne  Epizephyrii.]  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  438, 
JEn  3,  v.  399. —  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  705. 

NasAmones,  a  savage  people  [of  Africa, 
dwelling  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  and  who  lived 
by  the  plunder  of  the  vessels  shipwrecked  on 
their  coast.]  Curt.  4,  c.  7. — Lucan.  9,  \ .  439. 
— Herodot-  2,  c-  165 — Sil.  It.  2,  v-  116,  1.  11, 
v.  180. 

Nascio  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Ardea.  Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  3,  c.  18. 

Nasica,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Sci- 
pios.  Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
measuring  of  time  by  water,  B  C.  159,  about 
134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials 
at  Rome,  vid-  Scipio. - An  avaricious  fel¬ 

low  who  married  his  daughter  to  Corsanus,  a 
man  as  mean  as  himself,  that  he  might  net 
only  not  repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed, 
but  moreover  become  his  creditor’s  heir.  Co- 
ranus,  understanding  his  meaning,  purposely 
lienated  his  property  from  him  and  his  daugh- 


Horat. 


ter,  and  exposed  him  to  ridicule. 

Sat.  5,  v.  6 ;,  &c. 

Nasidienus,  a  Roman  knight,  whose 
meanness  and  ostentation  exhibited  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment  he  gave  to  Mecsnas  were  ridi¬ 
culed  by  Horace,  2,  Sat.  8. 

L.  Nasidius,  a  man  sent  by  Pompey  to 
assist  the  people  of  Massilia.  After  the  battle 
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f  Pharsalia,  he  followed  the  interest  of  Pom-jcri.  Philip  of  Macedonia  afterwards  took  it 
ey’s  children,  and  afterwards  revolted  to  An-  and  gave  it  to  the  /Etolians,  from  which  cir¬ 


cumstance,  it  has  generally  been  called  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  their  country  Strab.  4. 

25.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ovid. 


any.  Appian. 

[Naso,  vid.  Ovidius  ] 

Nassus  or  Nasus,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  — Paus.  4,  c. 
ear  the  mouth  of  -he  Achelous.  Liv  26,  Past.  2,  v.  43. 

■  24. - Also  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syra-  Nauplia,  a  maritime  city  of  Peloponne- 

use*  sus,  the  naval  station  of  the  Argives,  [at  the 

Natiso,  now  JVat.isone,  a  river  rising  in  head  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  It  retains  its 
te  Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  ancient  name,  according  to  Mr.  Gell,  and  is 
Lquileia.  Pirn.  3,  c.  18.  [only  corrupted  into  Anapli  and  JCapolidi  No - 

Natta  a  man  whose  manner  of  living  mania,  by  the  Turks  and  Italians.  The  same 
as  so  mean  that  his  name  became  almost  writer  describes  it  as  a  large,  and  in  point  of 
roverbial  at  Rome.  Horat.  1,  od.  6,  v.  124.  building,  one  of  the  most  respectable  cities  in 
Nava,  now  JVape,  a  river  of  Germany,  the  Morca.J  The  famous  fountain  Cana- 

thos  was  in  its  neighbourhood.  Paus.  2,  c. 
38. — Strab.  8. 

NaupliXdes,  a  patronymic  of  Palamedes 


lling  into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  below  Mentz. 

'acit.  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

NaucrXtes,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  em 

oyei  by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric'son  of  Naupl'us.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  39. 
bon  Mausolus. - Another  poet.  Athen. I  Nauplius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amy- 


- - An  orator  who  endeavoured  to  alien-  mone,  king  of  Euboea.  He  was 

Me  the  cities  of  Lycia  from  the  interest  of  the  celebrated  Palamedes,  who  was 


rutus. 


justly  sacrificed  to  the  artifice 


father  to 
so  un- 
and  resent- 


•NaucrAtis,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  left  ment  of  Ulysses  by  the  Greeks  during  the 
de  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Jy Trojan  war.  The  death  of  Palamedes  highly 
as  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship  [irritated  Nauplius,  and  to  revenge  the  injus- 
-as  permitted  to  land  at  any  other  place,  butjtice  of  the  Grecian  princes,  he  attempted  to 
as  obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  city,  there|debauch  their  wives  and  ruin  their  character, 
i  deposit  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Athe-  When  the  Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan 
sms.  The  inhabitants  were  called  JYaucra-  war,  Nauplius  saw  them  with  pleasure  dis- 
ac  or  Naucratiotx.  [Herodotus  states  that  pressed  in  a  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Euboea, 
,hoever  came  to  any  other  than  the  Canopic! and  to  make  their  disaster  still  more  iiniver* 
outh  of  the  Nile,  was  compelled  toswearjsal,  he  lighted  fires  on  such  places  as  were 
■at  it  was  entirely  accidental,  and  was  oblig-J surrounded  with  the  most  dangerous  rocks, 

that  the  fleet  might  be  shipwrecked  upon  the 
coast.  This  succeeded,  but  Nauplius  was  so 


to  go  thither  in  the  same  vessel.  If  contra  - 
■  winds  prevented  a  passage  direct  to  Nau- 
atis,  the  merchant  was  obliged  to  move  his 
ods  on  board  the  common  boats  of  the  river 
d  carry  them  to  Naucratis.  Somewhat  si- 
ilar  to  this  is  the  custom  of  the  modern 


disappointed  when  he  saw  Ulysses  and  Dio* 
medes  escape  from  the  general  calamity,  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  According  to 
some  mythologists  there  were  two  persons 


linese.  1  he  similarity  becomes  still  moreof  this  name,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  went  to 
■iking,  if  we  reflect  that  the  Greeks  were  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  son  of  Neptune 
owed  to  have  a  commercial  establishment1  and  Amymone.  The  other  was  king  of  Eu- 
Naucratis,  and  were  permitted  places  for  btea,  and  lived  during  the  Trojan  war.  He 

was,  according  to  some,  son  of  Clytonas,  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Nauplius  the  Argonaut 
The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  sea  affairs,  and  of  astronomy.  He 
built  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  sold  Ague, 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  king  Teuthras,  to  with¬ 
draw  her  from  her  father’s  resentment. 
Orfih.  Argon. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Apollon.  1, 
8tc. — Place.  1  and  5. —  Strab.  8. — Paus.  4,  c. 
3  . — Hygin  fab.  116. 

Nauportus,  a  town  of  Pannonia  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Ober ,  or 
Upper  Layback.  Veil.  Pat.  2,  c.  10. — PI  in. 
3,  c.  18. — Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  20. 

Naura,  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia.  Curt. 
8. - Of  India  within  the  Ganges.  Arrian. 


i  construction  of  temples  for  their  religious 
es.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  97  and  179.— Plin.  5 
9. 

Navius  Actius,  a  famous  augur,  vid. 

Evius. 

Naulochus,  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

ar  Pelorum - A  town  of  Thrace  cn  the 

lxine  sea.  Plin.  4,  c-  11 - A  promonto- 

of  the  island  Imbros. - A  town  of  the 

icri.  Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Naupactus  or  Naupactgm,  [a  city  of  the 
icri  Ozolae  in  Greece,  on  the  Sinus  Corinthi- 
us,  a  short  distance  north-east  of  Antirrhi- 
i.]  The  word  is  derived  from  >»»  &  my- 
a,  because  it  was  there  that  the  Heraclid® 
ill  the  first  skip,  which  carried  them  to  Pe- 
lonnesus.  It  first  belonged  to  the  Locri 
sols,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
e  Athenians,  who  gave  it  to  the  Messenians, 
to  had  been  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by 
e  Lacedaemonians.  It  became  the  proper- 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  battle  of 
igospotamos,  and  it  was  restored  to  the  Lo- 


NausIcAa,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous  king  of 
the  Phxaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwreck¬ 
ed  on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  hu¬ 
manity  that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he 
experienced  from  the  king.  She  married,  ac 
cording  to  Aristotle  and  Dyctys,  Telemachus 
the  son  of  Ulvsses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
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Called  Perseptolis  or  Ptoliporthus.  Homer. 
Qd.  6.— Pans.  5,  c  19. — Hygin.  fab-  126. 

Nausithous,  a  king  of  the  Phieaceans,  fa¬ 
ther  to  Alcinus.  He  was  son  of  Neptune 
and  Periboea.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulys¬ 
ses  and  Calypso.  He.aod.  Th.  1,  c.  16. - 

The  pilot  of  the  vessel  which  carried 
seus  into  Crete. 


hones.  Plin.  36,  c.  7. - A  Carian  who  gave 

his  name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades- 
Nazianzus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where 
St .  Gregory  was  born,  and  hence  he  is  called 
JKazianzenus. 

Nea,  or  Nova  insula,  a  small  island  betweei 
Fhe-, Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont  which  rose  ou' 
|o>  the  sea  during  an  earthquake-  Plin.  2,  c 


Naustathmus,  [a  port  of  Africa,  in  Cy  87. 

renaica,  now  Dondaria. - A  port  of  'Proas  ]  Nealra,  a  woman  mentioned  in  Virgil’s  Pel 

Nautes,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  com-  3. - A  mistress  of  the  poet  Tibullus. - A 


forte  1  Aineas  when  Ins  fleet  had  been  burnt  daughttr  of  Pereus,  who  married  Aleus,  by 
in  Sicily.  Virg.JEn  5,  v.  04-.  He  was  the  whom  she  had  Cepheus,  Lycurgus,  and  Auge 
progenitor  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  who  was  ravished  by  Hercules.  Ajiollod.  3 
to  whom  the  palladium  of  Troy  was,  in  con-  c.  9. — Paus.8,  c.  4. 


sequence  of  the  service  of  their  ancestors,  in- j  Ncjethus,  now  Neto,  a  river  of  Magns 
trusted.  Vi rg.  JEn.  5,  v.  794.  Grsecia  near  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  51 

Naxos,  now  JVaxia,  a  celebrated  island  inj  NeaUces,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capi- 
the  Aegean  sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  jtal  pieces  are  mentioned  a  painting  of  Venus 
of  all  the  Cyclades,  about  48  miles  in  circum-!a  sea-flght  between  the  Persians  and  Egyp- 
ference,  and  30  broad.  It  was  formerly  call-;tians,  and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore,  with 
ed  Strongyle ,  Pul,  Dionysius,  and  CalLifiotis,  a  crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it. 
and  received  the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxus,’ 


■who  was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony  which 
settled  in  the  island.  [It  was  first  peopled 
by  the  Thracians,  who  being  in  want  of  wo¬ 
men,  stole  them  from  Thassaly.]  Naxos 
abounds  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  and  its  wines 
are  still  in  the  same  repute  as  formerly.  The 
Naxians  were  anciently  governed  by  kings, 
but  they  afterwards  exchanged  this  form  of 
government  for  a  republic,  and  enjoyed  their 
liberty,  till  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  a  tyrant  over  them.  They  were  re¬ 
duced  by  the  Persians;  but  in  the  expedition 
of  Darius  andXerxes  against  Greece,  they  re¬ 
volted  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  support¬ 
ed  the  interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  island.  The  capital  was 
also  called  Naxos;  and  near  it,  on  the  20th 
Sept.  B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedemonians  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Chabrias.  [Dr.  Clarke  observes  of 
Naxos  that  its  inhabitants  are  still  great  vo¬ 
taries  of  Bacchus.  Olivier  speaks  in  inferior 
terms  of  the  present  Naxian  wine,  adding 
that  the  inhabitants  know  neither  how  to 
make  or  preserve  it.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the 
contrary,  observes  that  the  wine  of  Naxos 
maintains  its  pristine  celebrity,  and  that  he 
thought  it  excellent.  Naxos  is  said  to  have 
no  ports  for  the  reception  of  large-sized  ves¬ 
sels,  and  has  therefore  been  less  subject  to 
the  visits  of  the  Turks.  Dr.  Clarke,  states, 
that  when  he  visited  the  island,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Mahometan  in 
it,  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  in¬ 
terior  had  never  seen  a  l  urk.]  T-.ucyd.  1, 
See. — Herodot — Diod.  o,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
v.  636. —  Virg  JEn.  3,  v.  125. — Paus.  6,  c.  16, 

— Pindur. - A. i  ancient  town  on  the  eastern 

side  of  Sicily,  founded  759  years  before  the 
Chnstian.era.  There  was  also  another  town 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  irom  Naxos, 
■which  oore  the  same  name,  and  was  often  call 
cd  by  contradistinction  Tauromimum.  Plin. 

3,— Diod.  13. - A  town  of  Crete,  noted  for 
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Nf.andros,  (or  ia,)  a  town  ofTroas.  Plin. 
5,  c.  30. 

Neanthcs,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cy- 
zieum,  who  flourished  57  years  B.  C. 

NeapOlis,  a  city  of  Campania,  anciently 
called  Par  henope,  [from  one  of  the  Syrens 
who  wassaid  to  have  lived  there,]  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Naples,  rising  like  at 
amphitheatre  at  the  back  of  a  beautiful  bay 
[12  miles  in  diameter.]  As  the  capital  of  that 
part  of  Italy,  it  is  now  inhabited  by  upwards 
of  350,000  souls,  who  exhibit  the  opposite 
marks  of  extravagant  magnificence,  and  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  [This  city  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  of  Neapolis  or  the  new  city 
from  a  colony  of  Cumasans,  who  settled  here 
and  probably  rebuilt  or  enlarged  the  ancient 
city,  whence  it  was  called  Ku/^aiay. 

the  new  city  of  the  Cumseans.  Neapolis  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Virgil,  who  was  bu¬ 
ried  near  the  promontory  ofMisenum.  Stra¬ 
bo  says,  that  in  his  time  many  Romans  resort¬ 
ed  hither  to  pass  a  voluptuous  life  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  whose  language  they 
adopted.  Alaric,  after  having  sacked  Rome 
passed  before  Neapolis  without  injuring  it 
and  the  same  conduct  was  pursued  by  Gen- 

seric.]  Suet,  in  Aug.  9  . - A  town  in  Afri 

ca. - A  city  of  Thrace. - A  town  of  Egyp 

Of  Palestint - Of  Ionia. - Also  a  par 

of  Syracuse.  Liv.  -5,  c.  24. — Cic.  in  Ver.  5. 


Nearchus,  an  oificer  ot  Alex  aider  in  hi:! 
Indian  expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  [con 
duct  Alexander’s  fleet  along  the  Indian  oceai 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and,  with  Onescritus,  t 
examine  it.]  He  wrote  an  account  of  this 
voyage  and  of  the  king’s  life  ;  but  his  veracity 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Arrian.  Aftei 
the  king’s  death  he  was  appointed  over  Ly 
cia  and  Pamphylia.  [The  relation  of  his  voy 
age  is  extant,  and  is  given  in  Hudson’s  Geo 
graphi  minores.]  Curt.  9,  c.  10. — Poly  an.  9 
— Justin.  13,  c.  4. — Strab.  2,  &c. 

Nebo,  [a  mountain  situate  east  of  the  rive: 
Jordan,  and  forming  part  cf  the  chain  of  Aha 
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rim,  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites 
1  encamped  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  in  the 
46th  year  of  their  Exodus,  and  Moses,  having 
executed  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
"entrusted,  and  having  pronounced  his  blessing 
on  the  12  tribes  assembled  to  receive  his  last 
charge,  ascended  this  mountain,  from  the  sum- 
‘mit  of  which,  called  Pisgah,  he  had  a  view  of 
■the  promised  land  into  which  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter :  on  this  mountain  he  soon  af 
Uterwards  ded.] 

Nebrissa,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa 
■  Nebrodes,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  where 
'the  Himera  rises.  Sil.  14,  v.  237. 

'  Nebrophones,  a  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsi- 

pyle.  Afiollod. - One  of  Action’s  dogs. 

1  Ovid.  Met.  3. 
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NECESstTAS.a  divinity  who  presided  over 
'the  doctrines  of  mankind,  and  who  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  mother  of  the  Parcx.  Pans. 
:2,  c.  4. 

1  Nechos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  attempted 
to  make  a  communication  between  the  Medi 
^erranean  and  Red  seas,  B-  C.  610.  No  less 
than  120,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt.  It 
twas  discovered  in  his  reign  that  Africa  was 
.circumnavigable.  [Herodotus  states,  that 
Necno  dispatched  some  vessels  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Phoenician  mariners,  down  the  Red 
"sea,  with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of 
pHercules  and  return  to  Egypt ;  in  other 
iHvords,  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians  passing  down  the  Red  sea,  entered  the 
".southern  ocean  :  on  the  approach  of  autumn, 
'they  landed  on  the  coast,  and  planted  corn; 
'when  this  was  ripe  they  cut  it  down  and  again 
'departed.  Having  thus  consumed  two  years, 
■they  in  the  third  doubled  the  columns  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  This  voyage 
'has  been  generally  deemed  fabulous,  but  the 
■facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  thoughfew,  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Vincent,  very  consistent. 
"Herodotus  states  also  that  the  Phoenicians  af- 
rfirmed  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
"hand  in  a  part  of  their  course,  a  circum 
^stance  which  he  deems  incredible,  but  which 
"affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Voyage,  since  this  must  necessarily  have  been 
the  case,  after  the  Phoenicians  had  passed  the 
Sine.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  158, 1.  4,  c.  42. 

1!  Necropolis,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

p  Nectanebus  and  NectanXbis,  a  king  of 
-Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Pers.ans,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B, 
fC.  363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
made  an  alliance  with  Agesilaus  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  and  with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  rebel¬ 
lion  of  his  subjects.  Some  time  after  he  was 
'joined  by  the  Sidoniatis,  Phoenicians,  and  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cyprus,  who  had  revolted  from 
■the  king  of  Persia.  This  powerful  confedera¬ 
cy  was  soon  attacked  by  Darius  the  king  of 
'Persia,  who  marched  at  theheadof  his  troops. 
Nectanebus,  to  defend  his  frontiers  against  so 
dangerous  an  enemy,  levied  20,j00  mercenary- 
soldiers  in  Greece,  the  same  number  in  Li¬ 
bya,  and  60,000  were  furnished  in  Egvpt. 
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This  numerous  body  was  not  equal  to  the 
Persian  forces :  and  Nectanebus,  defeated  in  a 
battle,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  resistance  and  fled 
into  ./Ethiopia,  B.  C.  350,  where  he  found  a 
sate  asylum.  His  kingdom  of  Egypt  became 
from  that  time  tributary  to  the  king  ofPersia. 
Pint.  Ages. — Diod.  16,  &c. — Poly  ten.  2. — C. 
JVefi.  in  Ages. 

Necysia,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the 
Greeks  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Neleus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
,  osed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal 
her  shame  from  her  father.  They  were  pre¬ 
served  and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then 
married  Cretheus  king  oflolchos.  After  the 
death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized 
the  kingdom  of  Iolchos,  which  belonged  to 
.Eson  the  lawful  son  of  Tyro  by  the  deceased 
monarch.  After  they  had  reigned  for  some 
time  conjointly,  Pelias  expelled  Neleus  from 
Iolchos.  Neleus  came  to  Aphareus  king  of 
Messenia,  who  treated  him  with  kindness,  and 
permitted  him  to  build  a  city,  which  he  called 
Pyios.  Neleus  married  Chloris  the  daughter 
of  A  nphion,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and 
twelve  sons,  who  were  all,  except  Nestor, 
killed  by  Hercules,  together  with  their  father. 
Neleus  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage 
only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  bullsof  Iphi- 
clus.  Bias  was  the  successful  lover,  vid.  Me- 
lampus.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  418. — Paus.  4,  c. 

36. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  9. 1.  2,  c.  6. - A  river  of 

Euboea. 

Nemaa,  a  town  of  Argolis  between  Cleonx 
and  Philius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
tbe  16th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nemasan  lion.  This  animal,  born  of  the  hun¬ 
dred-headed  Typhon,  infested  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Nemaea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  un¬ 
der  continual  alarms  It  was  the  first  labour 
of  Hercules  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when 
he  found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  where 
useless  against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard 
and  impenetrable,  seized  him  in  his  arms  and 
squeezed  him  to  death.  The  conqueror 
clothed  himself  in  the  skin,  and  games  were 
instituted  to  commemorate  so  great  an  event. 
The  Nemsan  games  were  originally  instituted 
by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  who 
died  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  [vid.  Arche¬ 
morus,]  and  Hercules  some  time  after  renew¬ 
ed  them.  They  were  one  of  the  four  great 
and  solemn  games  which  were  observed  in 
Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Cleonx,  generally  presided 
by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boxing,  wrestling,  and  c  ntests  of  every 
kind,  both  gynmical  and  equestrian.  The 
conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  ot 
green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the  adventure  of 
Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid  down  on  a 
sprig  of  tiiat  plant.  They  were  celebrated 
every  third,  or,  according  to  others,  every 
fifth  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  1st  and 
d  year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day 
of  the  Corinthian  month  Panernos,  which  cor- 
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responds  to  our  August.  They  served  as  an 
era  to  the  Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  was  always 
usual  for  an  orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral 
oration  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Archemo- 
rus.and  those  who  distributed  the  prizes  were 
always  dressed  in  mourning.  Liv.  27,  c.  30 
and  31, 1.  34,  c.  41. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  97,  ep. 
9,  v<  61  .—Paus.  in  Corinth.— Clem.  Alex  and. 
< — dthen. — Polyan.—Strab.  8. — Hygin.  fab. 

30  and  273, — dfiollod.  3,  c.  6. - -A  river  oi 

Peloponnesus  falling  into  the  bay  of  Corinth. 
Liv.  33,  c.  15. 

Nemausus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  in  Languedoc, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  A/ismes. 

Memesia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Nemesis, 
[t nd.  Nemesis.] 

M.  Aurel.  Olymp.  Nemesianus,  a 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  bril¬ 
liant  talents,  in  the  third  century,  whose 
poems  on  hunting  and  bird-catching  were 
published  by  Burman,  inter  scriptores  rei 
venatic®,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728.  [They  are  edit¬ 
ed  also  by  WernsdorfF  in  the  Poet®  Latini 
Minores.  Altenb.  1790-8.  Nemesianus  flour¬ 
ished  under  the  emperors  Carus,  Carinus, 
and  Numerianus.  The  last  of  these  princes 
had  a  particular  esteem  for  him.  The  poem 
on  hunting,  called  Cynegeticon,  was  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  eighth  century,  that  it  was  read 
among  the  classics  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  It  cannot  rank  high 
as  a  poetical  composition,  but  deserves  praise 
for  its  polish  and  elegance.  Both  this  and  the 
poem  De  Aucufiio ,  or  bird -catching,  have 
reached  us  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  Some, 
■without  any  necessity,  ascribe  the  latter  poem 
to  another  poet  of  the  same  name.] 

Nemesis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  ven¬ 
geance,  always  prepared  to  punish  impiety, 
and  at  the  same  time  liberally  to  reward  the 
good  and  virtuous.  She  is  made  one  of  the 
Parc®  by  some  inythologists,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  helm  and  a  wheel.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Smyrna  were  the  first  who  made  her 
statues  with  wings,  to  show  with  what  cele¬ 
rity  she  is  prepared  to  punish  the  crimes  of 
the  wicked  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  the  helm 
and  the  wheel  in  her  hands  intimate.  Her 
power  did  not  only  exist  in  this  life,  but  she 
was  also  employed  after  death  to  find  out  the 
most  effectual  and  rigorous  means  of  correc¬ 
tion.  Nemesis  was  particularly  woi’shipped 
at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  cele¬ 
brated  statue  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Parian 
marble  by  Phidias,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
particularly  attentive  to  the  adoration  of  a 
deity  whom  they  solemnly  invoked,  and  to 
whom  they  offered  sacrifices  before  they  de¬ 
clared  war  against  their  enemies,  to  show  the 
world  that  their  wars  were  undertaken  upon 
the  most  just  grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome 
was  in  the  capitol.  Some  suppose  that  Ne¬ 
mesis  was  the  person  whom  Jupiter  deceiv¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  that  Leda  was 
iktrasted  with  the  care  of  the  children  which 
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sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  observe 
that  Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis 
after  death.  According  to  Pausanias,  there 
were  more  than  one  Nemesis.  The  goddess 
Nemesis  was  surnamed  Rhamnusia,  because 
worshipped  at  Rhamnus,  and  Adrastia,  from 
the  temple  which  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 
erected  to  her  when  he  went  against  Thebes 
to  revenge  the  indignities  which  his  son-in- 
law  Polynices  had  suffered  in  being  unjustly 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Eteocles.  The 
Greeks  celebrated  a  festival  called  Nemesia , 
in  memory  of  deceased  persons,  as  the  god¬ 
dess  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  deiend  the  re¬ 
lics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  from  all  in¬ 
sult.  Hygin.  P.  A,  2,  c.  8 .—Paus.  1,  c.  33. 
— A/iollod.  3,  c.  10. — Hesiod.  Theog.  224.— 
Plin.  11,  c.  28,  1.  36,  c.  5. 

Nemesius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  elegant 
and  useful  treatise  de  JVatura  Hominis,  was 
edited  in  12mo.  Ant.  apud  Plaut.  1565,  and  in 
8vo.  Qxon,  1671. 

Nf.metacum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Arras, 

Nemetes,  a  nation  of  Germany,  [along  the 
Rhine,  between  the  Vaugiones  and  the  Tri- 
bocci.  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus,  now 
Sfliresl]  Tacit,  de  Germ.  28. 

Nemoralia,  festivals  observed  in  the 
woods  of  Aricia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  country  and  the  forests,  on 
which  account  that  part  ot  Italy  was  some¬ 
times  denominated  Aemorensis  ager.  Ovid, 
de  A  A.  1,  v.  259. 

Nemossus,  (or  um.)  the  capital  of  the 
Averni  in  Gaul,  now  Clermont.  Lucan.  1, 
v.  419.. — Strab.  4. 

Neobule,  a  daughter  of  Ly  cam  bus,  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  poet  Archilochus,  (vid.  Ly- 
cambes.)  Horat.e p.  6,  v.  13,  1.  1,  ep.  v.  79. 

—  Ovid,  in  lb.  54. - A  beautiful  woman  to 

whom  Horace  addressed  3,  od.  12. 

Neoc.esarea,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  above  Comana.  It  is  now  JYik- 

sar. - A  town  of  Mauritania. - Another 

of  Syria,  &c.] 

Neoci.es, an  Athenian  philosopher,  father, 
or  according  to  Cicero,  brother  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Epicurus.  Cic.  1,  dc  J\fat.  D.  c.  21.— 

Diog. - The  father  of  Themistocles.  JElian. 

V.  li.  2,  8tc .— C.  jVeJi.  in  Them. 

Neon,  a  town  of  Phoas.- — -There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name,  in  the  same 
country,  on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  called  Tithorea.  Pint,  in  Syll. — 
Paus. — Phoc. — Hcrodot.  8,  c-  32 

NeontIchos,  a  town  of  /Eolia,  near  the 

Hermus. - [A  town  of  Phocis. - Another 

of  Thrace,  on  the  Propontis.. - Another  in 

(aria.]  Herodot. — Plin. 

Neoptolemus,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  called  Pyrrhus,  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  care¬ 
fully  educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother, 
and  gave  early  proofs  of  his  valour.  After 
the  death  of  Achilles,  Calchas  declared  in  the 
assembly  ot  the  Greeks,  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  the  son  of 
the  deceased  hero.  Immediately  upon  this. 
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Ulysses  and  Phcenix  were  commissioned  to 
bring  Pyrrhus  to  the  war.  He  returned  with 
them  with  pleasure,  and  received  the  name 
of  Neoptolemus,  {new  soldier,)  because  he  had 
come  late  to  the  held.  On  his  arrival  before 
Troy  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
and  wept  over  his  ashes.  He  afterwards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors,  accompanied  Ulys¬ 
ses  to  Lemnos,  to  engage  Philoctetes  to  come 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  greatly  signalized 
himself  during  the  remaining  time  of  the  siege, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  entered  the  wooden 
horse.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Gre 
cian  warriors  in  valour,  and  Ulysses  and  Nes¬ 
tor  alone  could  claim  a  superiority  over  him 
in  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  address.  His  cru¬ 
elty,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam’s  palace,  he  exercised  the 
greatest  barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his 
family,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  place  where  Priam  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge,  he  slaughtered  him  without  mercy; 
or,  according  to  others,  dragged  him  by  the 
hair  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  where  he  sa¬ 
crificed  him,  and  where  he  cut  off  his  head, 
and  carried  it  in  exultation  through  the 
streets  of  f  roy,  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  spear. 
He  also  sacrificed  Astyanax  to  his  fury, 
and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achil¬ 
les  according  to  those  who  deny  that  the  sa¬ 
crifice  was  voluntary.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divided  among  the  conquer¬ 
ors,  and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Andro¬ 
mache  the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus  the 
son  ol  Priam.  With  these  he  departed  for 
Greece,  and  he  probably  escaped  from  de¬ 
struction  by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  He 
lenus,  who  foretold  him  that  if  he  sailed  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  his  voyage  would  be 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  and  perhaps 
with  death.  This  obliged  him'to  take  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and 
he  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace, 
where  he  had  a  severe  encounter  with  queen 
Harpalyce.  \yid.  Harpalyce,]  The  place  of 
his  retirement  after  the  Trojan  war  is  not 
known.  Some  mamtainthat  he  went  to  Thes¬ 
saly,  where  his  grandfather  still  reigned;  but 
this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  observe  per¬ 
haps  with  more  reason,  ihat  he  went  to  Epi¬ 
rus  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
kingdom,  because  his  grandfather  Peleus  had 
been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  by  Acastus  the 
son  ot  Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  An¬ 
dromache  after  his  arrival  in  Greece,  but  it  is 
unknown  whether  he  treated  her  as  a  lawful 
wile,  or  a  concubine.  He  had  a  son  by  this 
unfortunate  princess  called  Molossus,  and 
two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority  of 
Pausanias.  Besides  Andromache  he  married 
Hermione  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  as  also 
Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodxus,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules.  The  cause  ot  his 
death  is  variously  related.  Menelaus,  before 
the  Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daughter 
Hermione  to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  ex- 
perienced  frona  the  valour  and  the  courage  of 
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Neoptolemus  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  in* 
duced  him  to  reward  his  merit  by  making  him 
his  son-in-law,  The  nuptials  were  according¬ 
ly  celebrated,  but  Hermione  became  jealous 
of  Andromache,  and  because  she  had  no  child¬ 
ren,  she  resolved  to  destroy  her  Trojan  rival 
who  seemed  to  steal  away  the  affections  of 
their  common  husband.  In  the  absence  of 
Neoptolemus  at  Delphi,  Hermione  attempted 
to  murder  Andromache,  but  she  was  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  interference  of  Peleus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  the  populace.  When  she  saw 
her  schemes  defeated,  she  determined  to  lay- 
violent  hands  upon  herself  to  avoid  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Neoptolemus.  The  sudden  arrival 
of  Orestes  changed  her  resolutions,  and  she 
consented  to  elope  with  her  lover  to  Sparta. 
Orestes  at  the  same  time  to  revenge  and  to 
punish  his  rival,  caused  him  to  be  assassinat¬ 
ed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Machareus 
the  priest,  or  bv  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself, 
according  to  Virgil,  Paterculus,  and  Hygi- 
nus.  Some  say  that  he  was  murdered  by  the 
Delphians,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  pre¬ 
sents  of  Orestes.  It  is  unknown  why  Neopto¬ 
lemus  went  to  Delphi.  Some  support  that 
he  wished  to  consult  the  oracle  to  know  how 
he  might  have  children  by  the  barren  Her¬ 
mione;  others  say  that  he  went  thither  to  of¬ 
fer  the  spoils  which  he  had  obtained  during 
the  Trojan  war,  to  appease  the  resentment  of 
Apollo  whom  he  had  provoked  by  calling  him 
.he  cause  of  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  plun¬ 
der  of  the  rich  temple  of  Delphi,  it  we  believe 
others,  was  the  object  of  the  journey  of  Neop¬ 
tolemus  ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  observed,  that 
he  suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  bar¬ 
barities  which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  upon  the  aged  Priam  and  his  wretch¬ 
ed  family-  From  this  circumstance  the  an¬ 
cients  have  made  use  ot  the  proverb  of  JVeop- 
tolemic  revenge  when  a  person  had  suffered  the 
same  savage  treatment  which  others  had  re 
ceived  from  his  hand.  The  Delphians  cele¬ 
brated  a  festival  with  great  .pomp  and  solem¬ 
nity  in  memory  of  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been 
slain  in  his  attempt  to  plunder  their  temple, 
because,  as  they  said,  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the 
place,  had  been  in  some  manner  accessary  to 
the  death  of  Achilles.  Paterc.  1,  c.  1— 

JEn.  2  and  3 —Paus.  10,  c-  24— Ovid  Met, 
13,  v.  334,  455,  &c ,—  Heroid.  8.—Strai.9.-~ 
Pind.  Mem.  7. — Euri/i.  Androm.  Orest, 
See. — Pint,  in  Pyrr. — Austin.  17,  c.  3. — Die- 
tvs,  Cret.  4,  5  and  6— Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  504. 
II  19  v.  326. — Sofihocl.  Philoct. — Afiollod.  o, 
c.  ]  s'—Hygin.  fab.  97  and  102—  Philostr.  Her, 
19,  &c— Dares.  Phryg.—  Q .  Smyrn ■  14. — — 
A  king  of  the  JMolossi,  father  of  Olympias  the 
mother  of  Alexander.  Justin. .  17,  c.  o.  i  ■ 

Another,  king  of  Epirus. - -An  upcle  of  the 

celebrated  Pyrrhus  who  assisted  the  Taren- 
tines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epirus  by  the 
Epirots  who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  was  put  to  death  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  his  nephew,  8cc.  Pint,  in 
Pyrr.~— A  tragic  poet  of  Athens  greatly 
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favoured  by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  When'ries,  he  shared  the  favours  and  enjoyed  the 
Cleopatra/the  monarch’s  daughter,  was  mar-  patronage  of  the  emperor.  He  was  the  inti- 
ried  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  he  wrote  some  mate  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Atticus,  and  re¬ 
verses  which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  commended  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  great 

tragical  death  of  Philip.  Diod.  16 - A  re-  and  opulent  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a 

lation  of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  lively  disposition.  According  to  some  writers 
climbed  the  walls  of  Gaza  when  that  city  was  he  composed  three  books  et  chronicles,  as  also 
taken  by  Alexander  After  the  king’s  death  a  biographical  account  of  all  the  most  cele- 
he  received  Armenia  as  his  province,  and  brated  kings,  generals,  and  authors  of  antiqui- 
made  war  against  Eumenes.  He  was  support- ty.  Of  all  his  valuable  compositions,  nothing 
ed  by  Craterus,  but  an  engagement  with  Eu-  remains  but  his  lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek 
menes  proved  fatal  to  his  cause.  Craterus  and  Roman  generals,  which  have  often  been 
was  killed  and  himself  mortally  wounded  by  attributed  to  /Emyli  s  Probus,  who  published 

Eumenes,  B.  C.  321.  C,  JVcy?.  in  Eumen. - them  in  his  own  name  in  the  age  of  Theodo- 

One  of  the  officers  of  M-ithri dates  the  Great,  sius,  toconciliate  the  favour  and  the  friendship 
beaten  by  Lucullus  in  a  naval  battle.  Pint  of  that  emperor.  The  language  of  Corne- 
in  Luc.  lius  had  always  been  admired  ;  and  as  a  wri- 

Nepe,  a  constellation  of  the  heavens,  the  ter  of  the  Augustan  age,  he  is  entitled  to  many 

same  as  Scorpio. - An  inland  town  of  Etru-  commendations  for  the  delicacy  of  his  expres- 

ria,  called  also  Nefiete,  whose  inhabitants  aversions,  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  clear- 


called  Nefiesini. 
19, 1.  26,  c.  34. 


Ilal  8,  v.  490. — Liv.  5,  c.  ness  and  precision  of  his  narrations.  Some 

support  that  he  translated  Dares  Phrygius 


Nephalia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  from  the  Greek  original ;  but  the  inelegance 
of  Mnemosyne  the  mother  of  the  Muses  and  of  the  diction,  and  its  many  incorrect  expres- 
Aurora,  Venus,  8cc.  No  wine  was  used  dur-'sions,  plainly  prove  that  it  is  the  production, 
ing  the  ceremony,  but  merely  a  mixture  of  not  of  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  but  the 


water  and  honey. 

IS.—Surdas. 

Nephele,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas  king  historians  in  Dion.  c.  3.  Among  the  many 
of  Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle.  good  editions  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  be 


Pollux.  6,  c.  3. — dthen  spurious  composition  of  a  more  modern  pen. 

[Cornelius  speaks  of  his  account  of  the  Greek 


She  was  repudiated  on  pretence  of  being  sub 
ject  to  fits  of  insanity,  and  Athamas  married 
Ino  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  Ino  became  jealous  of 
Nephele,  because  her  children  would  succeed 
to  their  father’s  throne  before  her’s  by  right  of 
seniority,  and  she  resolved  to  destroy  them- 
Nephele  was  apprized  of  her  wicked  inten¬ 
tions,  and  she  removed  her  children  from  the 
reach  of  Ino,  by  giving  them  a  celebrated  ram 
sprung  from  the  union  of  Neptune  and  Theo- 
phane,  on  whose  back  they  escaped  to  Col¬ 
chis.  \yid.  Phryxus.]  Nephele  was  after¬ 
wards  changed  into  a  cloud,  whence  her  name 
is  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  clouds.  Some 
call  her  Nebula ,  which  word  is  the  Latin 
translation  of  Nefih.de.  The  fleece  of  the 
ram,  which  saved  the  life  of  Nephele’s  chil¬ 
dren,  is  often  called  the  JYefihelian  jleece. 
Afxollod.  l,c.  9 .—Hygin  2,  &c. —  Ovid.  Mel. 
11,  v.  195. — Place.  11,  v.  56. - A  moun¬ 

tain  of  Thessaly,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs. 

Nephelis,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.  Liv.  33,  c. 

20. 

Nepheiutes,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assist¬ 
ed  the  Spartans  against  Persia,  when  Agesi- 
laus  was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of 
100  ships,  which  were  intercepted  by  Conon 
as  they  were  sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &c. 
Diod.  14. 

Nepia,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Olympus  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the 
plains  of  Mysia  are  sometimes  called  Nefiifi 
camfii. 

Corn.  Nepos,  a  celebrated  historian  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Hostilia, 
and  like  the  rest  of  his  learned  contempora- 
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selected  as  the  best,  that  of  [Van  Staveren,] 
8vo.  L.  Bat.  1773,  and  that  of  Glasgow,  12mo. 
1761.  [By  far  the  best  now  is  the  edition  of 
Fischer,  Lips.  1806,  8vo.] - Julius,  an  em¬ 

peror  of  the  west,  See. 

Nepotianus  Flavius  Popilius,  a  son  of 
Eutropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constan¬ 
tine.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after 
the  death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He  was  murdered  by  Anicetus,  after  one 
month’s  reign,  and  his  family  were  involved  in 
his  ruin. 

Nepthys,  wife  of  Typhon,  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  Osiris,  her  brother-in-law,  and  in¬ 
troduced  herself  to  his  bed.  She  had  a  son 
called  Anubis  by  him.  Plut.  in  Isid. 

Neptuni  fanum,  a  place  near  Cenchrese. 

Mela ,  1,  c.  19. - Another  in  the  island  of 

Calauria. - Another  near  Mantinea. 

Neptunia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magnus 
Gracia. 

Neptunium,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf. 

Neptunia,  an  epithet  applied  to  Sext. 
Pompey,  because  he  believed  himself  to  be 
god  of  the  sea,  or  descended  from  him,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  superiority  in  ships,  8cc.  Horat. 
Ejiod.  9. — Dion.  48. 

Neptonus,  [in  Greek  noa-s/tTav,]  son  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  Ops,  and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Plu¬ 
to,  and  Juno.  He  was  devoured  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  again  re¬ 
stored  to  life  by  means  of  Metis,  who  gave 
Saturn  a  certain  potion.  Pausanias  says  that 
his  mother  concealed  him  in  a  sheep-fold  in 
Arcadia,  and  she  imposed  upon  her  husband, 
telling  him  that  she  had  brought  a  colt  into 
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the  world,  which  was  instantly  devoured  by  wife.  He  also  married  Venilia  and  Salacia, 
Saturn.  Neptune  shared  with  his  brothers  which  are  only  the  names  of  Amphitrite,  ac 
the  empire  of  Saturn,  and  received  as  his  cording  to  some  authors,  who  observe  that 
portion  the  kingdom  of  the  sea.  This,  how-  the  former  word  is  derived  from  venire,  al- 
ever,  did  not  seem  equivalent  to  the  empire  of  ludingto  the  continual  motion  of  the  sea.  Sa- 
heaven  and  earth,  which  Jupiter  had  claimed,  lacia  is  derived  from  salum,  which  signifies 
therefore  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him  with  the  sea,  and  is  applicable  t  Amphitrite. 
the  rest  of  the  gods.  The  conspiracy  was  Neptune  became  a  horse  to  enjoy  the  corn- 
discovered,  and  Jupiter 'condemned  Neptune  pany  of  Ceres,  (vid.  Anon.)  To  deceive 
to  build  the  walls  of  Troy,  [vid  Laomedon  I  Theophane,  he  changed  himself  into  a  ram. 
A  reconciliation  was  soon  after  made,  and  (vid.  Theophane.)  He  assumed  the  form  of 
Neptune  was  reinstated  to  all  his  rights  and  the  river  Enipeus,  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
privileges.  Neptune  d  sputed  with  Minerva  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom 
the  right  of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  he  had  Pelias  and  Neleus.  He  was  also  fa- 
Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the  olive  ther  of  Phoreus  and  Polvphemus  by  Thoosa; 
which  the  goddess  suddenly  raised  from  the  of  Lycus,  Nycteus,  and  Euphemus,  by  Cele- 
earth  was  deemed  more  serviceable  for  the  no;  of  Chryses  by  Chrysogenia;  of  Ancsenus 
good  of  mankind  than  the  horse  which  Nep-  by  Astvpalx ;  of  Boeotus  and  Hellen  by  An- 
tune  had  produced  by  str  king  the  ground  tiope;  of  Leuconoe  bv  Themisto;  of  Agenor 
with  his  trident,  as  that  anim  d  is  the  emblem  and  Bellerophon  by  Eurynome  the  daughter 
of  war  and  slaughter.  This  decision  did  not  of  Nysus;  of  Antas  by  Alcyone  the  daughter 
please  Neptune,  he  renewed  the  combat  by  of  Atlas;  of  Abas  by  Arethusa;  of  Actor  and 
disputing  .  for  Troezene,  but  Jupiter  settled  Dyctis  by  Agemede  the  daughter  of  Augias  ; 
their  disputes  by  permitting  them  to  be  con-  |of  Megareus  by  CEnope  daughter  of  Epopeus; 
jointly  worshipped  there,  and  by  giving  the  of  Cycnus  by  Harpalyce;  of  Taras,  Otus, 
name  of  Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city,  to  Ephialtes,  Dorus,  Alesus,  &  c.  The  word 
Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Troezene  to  the  Nefitunus  is  often  used  metaphorically  by  the 
god  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  right  for  poets,  to  signify  sea  water.  In  the  Consualia 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo  ;  and  Bri-  of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through  the 
areus  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with  gar- 
umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune,  and  the  lands,  as  the  god  in  whose  honour  the  festivals 


promontory  to  Apol  o.  Neptune,  as  being  god 
of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power 
than  any  of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter. 
Not  onlv  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains, 
were  subjected  to  him,  but  he  also  could  cause 
earthquakes  at  his  pleasure,  and  raise  islands 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  blow  of 
his  trident.  The  worship  of  Neptune  was  es¬ 
tablished  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Libyans  in  particular  venerated  him  above 
all  other  nations,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  were  also  attached  to  his 
worship,  and  they  celebrated  their  Isthmian 
games,  and  Consualia  with  the  greatest  solem¬ 
nity.  He  was  generally  represented  sitting 
in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and  drawn  by 
sea  horses  or  dolphins.  Sometimes  he  is 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his  trident 
in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot  flies 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing  the  whole  horizon.  The  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  forests,  says  the  poet,  trembled 
as  he  walked  ;  the  whales,  and  all  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  appear  round  him  and  even  the  sea 
herself  seems  to  feel  the  presence  of  her  god. 
The  ancients  generally  sacrificed  a  bull  and  a 
horse  on  his  altars,  and  the  Roman  soothsay¬ 
ers  always  offered  to  him  the  gall  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  which  in  taste  resembles  the  bitterness 
of  the  sea  water.  The  amours  of  Neptune 
are  numerous.  He  obtained,  by  means  of  a 
dolphin,  the  favours  of  Amphitrite,  who  had 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  he 
placed  among  the  constellations  the  fish  which 
had  persuaded  the  goddess  to  become  his 


were  instituted  had  produced  the  horse,  an 
animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
Pans.  1,  2,  &c. — Homer.  II.  7,  &c. —  Varro, 
de  L  L.  4. — Cic.  de  Hat.  D.  2,  c.  26, 1.  2,  c, 
25. — Hesiod.  Theog. —  V irg  JEn.  1,  v.  12,  8cc. 
1.  2,  3,  &c. — Afiollocl.  1,  2,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  v.  117.  See. — Herodot.  2,  c.  50,  1.  4,  c.  188. 

— Macrob _ Saturn.  1,  c.  17. — dug.  de  Civ. 

D.  18. —  Pint,  in  Them. — Hygin.  tab.  157. — = 
Eurifi.  in  Phxniss. — Place. — A/iollon.  Rhod. 

Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters 
of  Nereus  and  Boris,  [vid.  the  end  of  this 
article.]  They  were  fifty,  according  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  mythologists,  whose 
names  are  as  follows:  Sao,  Amphitrite, 
Proto,  Galatsea,  Thoe,  Eucrate,  Eudora, 
Galena,  Glauce,  Thetis,  Spio,  Cymothoe, 
Mehta,  Thalia,  Agave,  Eulimene,  Erato, 
Pasithea,  Doto,  Eunice,  Nesea,  Dynamene, 
Pherusa,  Protomelia,  Actea,  Penope,  Doris, 
Cymatolege,  Hippothoe,  Cyrno,  Eione,  Hip- 
ponoe,  Cymodoce,  Neso,  Eupompe,  Pronoe, 
Themisto,  Glauconome,  Halimede,  Ponto- 
poria,  Evagora,  Liagora,  Polvnome,  Laoma- 
dia,  L\  sianassa,  Autonoe,  Menippe,  Evarae, 
Psamathe,  Nemertes.  In  those  which  Ho¬ 
mer  mentions,  to  the  number  of  30,  we  find 
the  following  names  different  from  those 
spoken  of  by  Hesiod  ;  Halia,  Limmoria,  Iera, 
Amphitroe,  Dexamene,  Amphinome,  Callia- 
nira,  Apseudes,  Callanassa,  Clymene,  Janira, 
Nassa,  Mera,  Orithv  a,  Amathea.  Apollodo- 
rus,  who  mentions  45,  mentions  the  following 
names  different  from  the  others;  Glaucothoe, 
Protomedusa,  Pione.Pleasura,  Calypso,  Cran- 
to,  Neomeris,  Dejanira.Polvnoe,  delta,  Dione, 
Isea,  Dero,  Eumolpe,  lone,  Ceto.  Hyginus 
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aad  others  differ  from  the  preceding  authors 
in  the  following  names ;  Dry  mo,  Xantho,  Li- 
gea,  Phyllodoce,  Cydippe,  Lycorias,  Cleio,Re- 
roe,  Ephira,  Opis,  Asia,  Deopea,  Arethusa, 
Crenis,  Eurydice,  and  Leucothoe.  The  Ne¬ 
reides  were  implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities ; 
they  had  alt  ,rs,  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  the 
sea,  where  the  piety  of  mankind  made  offer¬ 
ings  of  milk  oil,  and  honey,  and  often  of  the 
flesh  of  goats.  When  they  were  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  they  generally  resided  in  grottos  and 
caves  which  were  adorned  with  shells,  and 
shaded  by  the  branches  of  vines.  Their  duty 
was  to  attend  upon  the  more  powerful  deities 
of  the  sea,  and  to  be  subservient  to  the  will 
of  Neptune.  They  were  particularly  fond  of 
halcyons,  and  as  they  had  the  power  of  ruffling 
or  calming  t  e  waters,  they  were  always  ad¬ 
dressed  by  sailors,  who  implored  their  pro¬ 
tection  that  they  might  grant  them  a  favour¬ 
able  voyage  and  a  prosperous  return.  They 
are  represented  as  young  and  handsome  vir¬ 
gins,  sitting  on  dolphins,  and  holding  Nep¬ 
tune’s  trident  in  their  hand,  or  sometimes 
garlands  of  flowers.  [It  has  been  a  subject  of 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  Nereids,  whether 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  metaphorical  per¬ 
sonages,  or  as  real  beings.  Those  whom  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Hesiod  name  are  mostly  poetical 
persons  ;  but  Some  of  them  had  a  real  exist¬ 
ence,  as  Cassiope,  the  mother  of  Androme¬ 
da,  Psammathe,  the  mother  of  Phoce,  from 
whom  the  country  into  which  she  removed 
was  called  Plwcis,  Thetis  the  mother  of  Achi  - 
les,  and  some  others.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  name  of  Nereids  was  given 
at  first  to  princesses  who  inhabited  some  islands 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  became  famous  for  the  es 
tablishment  of  commerce  and  navigation.  It 
was  transferred  afterwards  to  some  poetical 
personages,  who  owe  their  existence  only  to 
etymologies  conformable  to  the  qualities  im¬ 
plied  in  theirnames,  and  even  to  certain  fishes 
that  have  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies 
much  like  that  of  women  Pliny  states,  that 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  was  seen  upon 
the  sea-shore  a  Nereid,  such  as  the  poets  re¬ 
present  them,  “  humana  effigie,”  and  that  an 
ambassador  from  Gaul  had  told  Augustus, 
that  up  hi  the  sea  coasts  several  dead  Nereids 
had  been  seen.  This  wears,  however  the 
appearance  of  mere  table.]  Orfiheus  Hymn. 
23. — Catul.  de  Rafit.  Pel.  —  Ovkl.  Met.  11.  v. 
361  8cc. — St  at.  2-  Sylv-  2,1.  3  ,Sy/v.  1  — Paus. 
2,  c.  1  .—Afiollod.  1,  c.  2  and  3. — Hesiod. 
Theog.— Homer.  II.  18,  v.  39.—  P/in.  36,  c.  5. 
—Hygin.  &c. 

Nereius,  a  name  given  to  Achilles,  as  son 
ofTiietis,  who  was  one  of  the  Nereides.  Horat. 
ep.  17,  v.  8. 

N£reus,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  son  ofOceanus 
and  Terra,  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he 
had  50  daughters,  called  the  Nereides.  [ vid . 
Nereides.]  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief  place  of 
his  residence  was  in  the  iEgean  sea,  where  he 
■vas  surrounded  bv  his  daughters,  who  often 
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danced  in  choruses  round  him.  He  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy ,  and  informed  those  that  con¬ 
sulted  hi  n  of  the  different  fates  that  attended 
them.  He  acquainted  Paris  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  e'opement  with  Helen  ;  and  it 
was  bv  his  directions  that  Hercules  obtained 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  but  the 
sea  god  often  evaded  the  importunities  of  in¬ 
quirers  by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  to¬ 
tally  escaping  from  their  grasp.  The  word 
JYereus  is  often  taken  for  the  sea  itself.  Ne- 
r  us  i  s  sometimes  called  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  gods.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Hygin. — Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  18. — Afiollod.—  Orfiheus  Argon.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  13. — Eurifi.  inlfihig- 

Nerio,  or  Neriene,  the  wife  of  Mars. 
Gelt  B.  c.  21. 

NerIphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Chersonesus. 

NerTtos,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Itha¬ 
ca,  as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
according  to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  of¬ 
ten  applied  to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca, 
and  Ulysses,  the  king  of  it,  is  called  JYeritius 
dux ,  and  his  ship  jYeritia  navis.  The  people 
of  Saguntu  n,  as  descended  from  a  Neritian 
colonv,  are  called  JYeritia  firoles.  Sil.  It.  2, 
v.  317. — .  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  271. — Plin.  4.— 
Me/a,  2,  c.  7.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  712.  Rem . 
A  263. 

Neritum,  a  town  of  Calabri,  now  called 
JYardo. 

Nerius,  a  silversmith  in  the  age  of  Ho¬ 
race  >,  Sat ■  >,  v.  69. - A  usurer  in  Nero’s 

age,  who  was  so  eager  to  get  money  that  he 
married  as  often  as  he  could,  and  as  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  his  wives  bv  poison,  to  possess  himself 
of  their  estates.  Pers.  2,  v.  14. 

Nero,  Claudius  Domitius  Caesar,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domi¬ 
tius  Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina  the  daughter 
of  Ger  vanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four  years  after 
he  succeeded  to  him  on  the  throne.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the 
greatest  kindness  and  condescension,  by  affa¬ 
bility,  complaisance,  and  popularity.  The 
object  of  his  administration  seemed  to  be  the 
good  of  his  people  ;  and  when  he  was  desired 
to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors  that 
were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  could  not  write.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  flattery,  and  when  the  senate  had  liberally 
commended  the  wisdom  of  his  government, 
Nero  desired  them  to  keep  their  praises  till  he 
deserved  them.  These  promising  virtues  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  and  Nero  dis¬ 
played  the  propensities  of  his  nature.  He  de¬ 
livered  himself  from  the  sway  of  his  mother, 
and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated.  This 
unnatural  act  of  barbarity  might  astonish  some 
of  the  Romans,  but  Nero  had  his  devoted  ad¬ 
herents  ;  and  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
taken  away  his  mother’s  life  to  save  himself 
from  ruin,  the  senate  applauded  his  measures, 
and  the  people  signified  their  approbation. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury 
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ci  caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  hispleasure, 
or  diverted  his  inclination.  In  the  night  he 
generally  sallied  out  from  his  palace,  to  visit 
the  meanest  taverns,  and  all  the  scenes  of  de¬ 
bauchery  which  Rome  contained.  In  this 
nocturnal  riot  he  was  fond  of  insulting  the 
people  in  the  streets,  and  his  attempts  to  offer 
violence  to  the  wife  of  a  Roman  senator 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  also  turned 
actor,  and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman 
stage  in  the  meanest  characters.  In  his  at 
tempts  to  excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the 
disadvantages  of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  mo¬ 
derated  his  meals,  and  often  passed  the  dav 
without  eating  The  celebrity  of  ti  e  Olym¬ 
pian  games  attracted  his  notice.  He  passed 
into  Greece,  and  presented  himself  as  a  cau- 
didatefor  thepublic  honour.  He  was  defeated 
in  wrestling,  but  the  flattery  of  the  spectators 
adjudged  him  the  victory,  and  Nero  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  eastern  conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of 
Augustus,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  musi 
cians,  actors,  and  stage-danccrs  from  very 
part  of  the  empire.  These  private  an  1  pub¬ 
lic  amusements  of  the  emperor  were  indeed 
innocent,  his  character  was  injured,  but  not 
the  lives  of  the  people.  But  Ins  conduct  soon 
became  more  abominable:  lie  disguised  him¬ 
self  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  was  publicly 
married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs.  This  violence 
to  nature  and  decency  was  soon  exchanged 
for  another;  Nero  resumed  his  sex,  and  cele¬ 
brated  his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  meanest 
catamites  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  one 
of  the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world  would 
have  been  happy  if  Nero’s  father  had  had  such 
a  wife.  But  now  his  cruelty  was  displayed  in 
a  more  superlative  degree,  and  he  sacrificed 
to  his  wantonness  his  wife  Octavia  Poppsea, 
and  the  celebrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Petronius,  8cc.  The  Christians  also  did  not 
escape  his  barbarity.  He  had  heard  of  tne 
burning  of  Troy,  and  as  he  wished  to  renew 
that  dismal  scene,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set 
on  fire  in  different  places.  The  conflagration 
became  soon  universal,  and  during  nine  suc¬ 
cessive  days  the  fire  was  unextinguished.  A 11 
was  desolation,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  la¬ 
mentations  of  mothers  whose  children  had 
perished  in  the  flames,  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  continual  fall  of  palaces  and  buildings. 
Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the  gene¬ 
ral  consternation.  He  placed  himself  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tower,  and  he  sang  on  his  lyre 
the  destruction  of  Troy;  a  dreadful  scene, 
which  his  barbarity  had  realized  before  his 
eyes.  Heattemptedto  avert  the  public  odium 
from  his  head,  by  a  feigned  commiseration  of 
the  miseries  Qf  his  subjects.  He  began  to  re¬ 
pair  the  streets  and  the  public  buildings  at 
his  own  expense.  [Suetonius  and  Dio  Cas¬ 
sius  positively  charge  this  conflagration  on 
Nero;  but  Tacitus  expresses  a  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  its  origin,  and  the  probability  is,  that 
the  fire  was  accidental.  Nero  was  at  An- 
tium  when  it  commenced,  but  he  returned  in 
time  to  see  the  palace  in  flames.  He  now 
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opened  his  gardens,  and  caused  sheds  to  be 
erected  for  the  multitudes  w  ho  were  depriv¬ 
ed  of  their  homes,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
measures  to  prevent  a  scarcity,  and  supply 
the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  people.  The 
emperor  might  have  gained  credit,  on  the 
whole,  by  this  disaster,  had  not  the  suspicion 
of  his  being  the  author  still  maintained  its 
ground  in  t  e  minds  of  the  people.  The  ine- 
th' d  he  took,  to  divert  it,  was  by  a  horrible 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  has  justly 
branded  him  with  the  title  of  the  first  perse¬ 
cutor  of  the  church.]  He  built  himself  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  p  dace,  which  he  called  his  golden 
house.  It  was  profusely  adorned  with  gold, 
with  precious  stones,  and  with  whatever  was 
rare  and  exquisite.  It  contained  spacious 
fields,  artificial  lakes,  woods,  gardens,  or¬ 
chards,  and  whatever  could  exhibit  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  entrance  of  this  edifice 
could  admit  a  large  colossus  of  the  emperor 
120  feet  high,  the  gaileres  were  each  a  mile 
long,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  gold. 
The  roofs  of  the  dining  halls  represente  i  the 
firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as  in  figure, 
and  continually  turned  round  night  and  day, 
showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes  and 
sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edifice,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  extended  all  round  the 
city,  was  finished,  Nero  said,  that  now  he 
could  lodge  like  a  man.  His  profusion  was 
not  less  remarkable  in  all  his  other  actions. 
When  he  went  a  fishing  his  nets  were  made 
with  gold  and  silk.  He  never  appeared  twice 
in  the  same  garment,  and  when  he  undertook 
a  voyage,  there  were  thousands  of  sen  ants  to 
take  care  of  his  wardrobe.  This  continuation 
of  debauchery  and  extravagance  at  last  rous¬ 
ed  the  resentment  of  the  people.  Many  con¬ 
spiracies  were  formed  against  the  emperor, 
but  they  were  generally  discovered,  and  such 
as  were  accessary  suffered  the  greatest  punish¬ 
ments.  The  most  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  Nero’s  life  was  that  of  Pis  ,  from 
which  he  was  delivered  by  the  confession  of  a 
slave.  The  conspiracy  of  Galba  proved  more 
successful;  and  the  conspirator,  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  de¬ 
clared  himself  emperor.  The  unpopularity 
of  Nero  favoured  his  cause,  he  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  se¬ 
nate  condemned  the  tyrant  that  sat  on  the 
throne  to  be  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  death,  and 
afterwards  to  be  thiown  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  like  the  meanest  malefactor.  This, 
however,  was  nut  clone,  and  Nero,  by  a  vo¬ 
luntary  death,  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  sentence.  He  killed  himself,  A.  D.  68, 
in  the  32d  y  ear  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13 
years  and  eight  months.  Rome  was  filled 
with  acclamation  at  the  intelligence,  and  the 
citizens,  more  strongly  to  indicate  their  joy, 
wore  caps,  such  as  were  generally  used  by 
slaves  who  had  received  their  free  dom.  Their 
vengeance  was  not  only  exercised  against  che 
statues  oi'  the  deceased  tyrant,  but  his  li  tends 
were  the  objects  of  the  public  resentment. 
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and  many  were  crushed  to  pieces  in  such  a1  language  of  the  Sabines,  signifies  strong  and 
violent  manner,  that  one  of  the  senators,  amid  warlike. 


the  universal  joy, said  that  he  was  afraid  they 


Neronia,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by 
should  soon  have  cause  to  wish  for  Nero.  Tiridates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  king- 
Tlie  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged  that  h.sdom  by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledg- 


head  might  not  be  cut  off' from  his  body,  and  ed  by  calling  the  capital  of  his  dominions  af- 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  an  enraged  popu-  ter  the  n..me  of  his  benefactor. 


lace,  but  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on  JNeronianj®  ThkrmjE,  baths  at  Rome, 


the  funeral  pile.  H.s  request  wasgrantedby  made  by  tue  e  „pcror  Nero, 
one  of  Galba’s  freed  men,  and  his  obsequies  Nerva  Cocceius,  a  Roman  emperor  after 
were  performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies  toed.  a.  h  i  D<  nntian,  A.D.  96-  [He  was  des- 
Though  his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  cendeu  from  a  Cretan  family  which  had  be- 
universal  gladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites  come  Roman  m  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He 
lamented  his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that  was  prtetor  when  Nero  conferred  upon  him 
their  pleasures  and  amusements  were  stopped  triumphal  honours,  and  was  consul  tor  the 
by  the  death  of  the  patron  of  debauchery  and  first  time  in  the  year  71,  with  Vespasian,  and 
extravagance.  Even  the  king  of  Parthia sent  afterwards  with  Domiti  tn,  in  the  year  90. 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  condole  with  the  The  conspirators  who  had  formed  their  plans 
Romans,  and  to  Beg  that  they  would  honour  for  freeing  the  empire  from  the  tyranny  of 
and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  sta-  Domi  ian  applied  toNervato  succeed  him. 


tues  were  also  crowned  with  garlands  of  and  he  accordingly  became  emperor,  A.D. 
flowers,  and  many  believed  that  he  was  not  8.]  He  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
dead,  but  that  he  would  soon  make  his  ap-  mildness,  his  generosity,  and  the  active  part 


pearance,  and  take  due  vengeance  upon  his  he  took  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He 
enemies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  suffered  no  statues  to  be  raised  to  his  honour, 
finishing  the  character  of  this  tyrannical  era  aiyd  he  applied  to  the  use  of  the  government 


peror,  that  the  name  of  JVero  is  even  now  ail  the  gold  and  siher  statues  which  flattery 
used  emphatically  to  express  a  barbarous  and! had  erected  to  his  predecessor.  In  his  civil 


unfeeling  oppressor.  Pliny  calls  him  thelchai  acter  lie  was  tue  pattern  of  good  man- 
common  enemy  and  the  fury  of  mankind  ;  and  j  ners.  of  sobriety ,  and  tempei  ance.  lie  lorbad 


in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  all  writers, 
who  exhibit  Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most 
execrable  barbarity  and  unpardonable  wan¬ 
tonness.  Plul.  in  Galb. — Suet,  in  Vita. — 
Plin.7,  c.  8, 8cc.  Dio.  64>.—Aurel.  Victor  — 
Tacit.  Ann. - Claudius,  a  Roman  general 


sent  into  Spain  to  succeed  the  two  Scipios 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
Asdrubal  and  was  soon  after  succeeded  by 
young  Scipio.  He  was  afterwards  made  con 
sul,  and  intercepted  Asdrubal,  who  was  pass¬ 
ing  from  Spain  into  Italy  with  a  large  rein¬ 
forcement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  An  en¬ 
gagement  was  fought  near  the  river  Metau- 
rus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  left  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  taken  prisoners,  ‘207'  R  C.  Asdrubal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  was  also  killed,  and 
his  head  cut  off  and  thrown  into  his  brother’s 
camp  by  the  conquerors.  A/ifiian.  in  Han. 

• — Oros.  4. — Liv.  27,  &c. — Horat  4,  od.  4,  v. 
37. — Flor-  2,  c.  6. —  Vat  Mux.  4,  c.  1.- 


Another,  who  opposed  Cicero  when  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  punish  with  death  such  as  were  acces¬ 
sory  to  Catiline’s  conspiracy. - A  son  of 

Germanicus,  who  was  ruined  by  Sejanus, 
and  banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberius.  He 
died  in  the  place  of  his  exile.  His  death  was 
voluntary,  according  to  some.  Sucton.  in 
Tiber.- - Domiti  m  was  called  JVero ,  because 


his  cruelties  surpassed  those  of  his  predeces- 
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sors,  and  also  Calvus ,  from  the  baldness  of 

his  head.  Juv.  4 - The  Neros  were  of  the 

Claudian  family,  which,  during  the  republi¬ 
can  times  of  Rome,  was  honoured  with  28 
consulships,  five  dictatorships,  six  triumphs, 
seven  censorships,  and  two  ovations.  They 
assumed  the  surname  of  Nero,  which,  in  the 
470 


the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  gave  no 
countena  ce  to  the  law  whicn  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  He 
made  a  solemn  declaration  tnat  no  senator 
should  suffer  death  during  his  reign  ;  and  this 
he  observed  with  such  sanctity  that,  when 
two  members  of  the  senate  had  conspired 
against  his  life,  he  w  as  satisfied  to  tell  them 
tnat  he  was  informed  of  their  wicked  machi¬ 
nations.  He  also  conducted  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  spectacles,  and  seated  himself  between 
them,  and,  when  a  sword  was  offered  to  him, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  desired  the 
conspirators  to  try  it  upon  his  body.  Such 
goodness  oi  heart,  sucu  confidence  in  the  self¬ 
conviction  ot  the  human  mind,  and  such  re¬ 
liance  upun  the  c  nsequence  oi  his  lenity  and 
indulgence,  conciliated  tue  affection  of  all  his 
subjects.  Vet,  as  envy  and  danger  are  the 
constant  companions  oi  greatness,  the  pneto- 
rian  guards  at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerva  near¬ 
ly  yielded  t  their  fur).  He  uncovered  his 
aged  neck  in  the  presence  of  the  incensed 
soldiery,  anu  hade  them  wreak  tneir  ven¬ 
geance  upon  him,  provided' they  spared  the 
me  ol  tnose  to  wliom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
empire,  and  whom  his  honour  commanded 
him  to  defend.  His  seeming  submission  was 
unavailing,  and  he  was  at  last  oDligeu  to  sur¬ 
render  tu  the  fury  of  ms  soldiers  some  ot  his 


friends  and  supporters,  1  lie  lmmmties  of 


his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity,' at  last  oblig¬ 
ed  him  to  provide  nimseil  against  any  future 
mutiny  or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  hau  many  friends  and  relations, 
but  he  diu  not  consider  the  aggrandizement 
ot  his  family,  and  lie  chose  for  ms  sou  anu  suc¬ 
cessor,  Trajan,  a  man  of  whose  virtues  and 
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greatness  of  mind  he  was  fully  convinced 
This  voluntary  choice  was  approved  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  showed  how  discerning  was  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  how  affectionate  were  the  intentions 
of  Nerva  for  the  good  of  Rome.  He  died  on 
the  2/th  of  July,  A.  D.  94,  in  his  7 2d  year, 
and  his  successor  showed  his  respect  for  his 
merit  and  his  character  by  raising  him  altars 
and  temples  in  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces, 
and  by  ranking  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods. 
Neva  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was 
of  foreign  extraction,  his  father  being  a  native 

of  Crete.  P/in.  fianeg. — Diod.  69. - M. 

Cocceius,  a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
He  starved  himself  because  he  would  not  be 
concerned  in  the  extravagance  of  the  emper¬ 
or. _ A  celebrated  lawyer,  consul  with  the 

emperor  Vespasian.  He  was  father  to  the 
emperor  of  that  name. 

Nervii,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul 
[whose  country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Seal 
dis,  or  Scheldt ,  near  the  sources  of  that  river 
afterwards  Hainault  and  JVord.  Their  ori¬ 
ginal  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  Pavia,  but 
afterwards  Camaracum,  or  Cambray ,  and 
Turnacum,  or  Tour  nay.  ]  They  continually 
upbraided  the  neighbouring  nations  for  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  power  of  the  Romans.  They 
attacked  J.  Cxsar,  and  were  totally  defeated. 
Jjiican.  1,  v.  428. — Cces.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  15. 

Nerium,  or  ArtAbrum,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cajie  Finisterre.  Strab  3. 

Nesactum,  a  town  of  Istria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arsia,  now  Castel  JVuovo. 

Nesis,  {is,  or  idis,')  now  Nisita,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  aspara¬ 
gus.  Lucan  and  Statius  speak  of  its  air  as  un¬ 
wholesome  and  dangerous.  Plin.  19,  c.  8. — 
Lucan.  6,  v.  90.— Cic.  ad  Alt.  16,  ep.  1  and  2 
— Stat.  3.  Sylv.  1,  v.  148. 

Nessus,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  De- 
janira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his 
care,  with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river 
Evenus.  {vid.  Dejanira.)  Hercules  saw  the 
distress  of  his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
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the  river,  and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of 
his  poisoned  arrows,  which  struck  the  centaur 
to  the  heart.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  gave  the 
tunic  lie  then  wore  to  Dejanira,  assuring  her 
that,  from  the  poisoned  blood  which  had  flow¬ 
ed  from  his  wounds,  it  had  received  the  power 
of  calling  a  husband  away  from  unlawful 
loves.  Dejanira  received  it  with  pleasure, 
and  this  mournful  present  caused  the  death 
of  Hercules,  {vid.  Hercules.)  A/iollod.  2, 
c.  7. —  Ovid.  ep.  9. — Scnec.  in  Here.  fur. — 

Paus.  3,  c.  28.— Diod.  4. - A  river,  {vid. 

Nestus.) 

Nestocles,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece, 
rival  to  Phidias.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  ne¬ 
phew  to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neptune.  He 
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preservation.  The  conqueror  spared  his 
life,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Pylos-. 
He  married  Eurvdice,  the  daughter  of  Cly- 
menes,  or,  according  to  others,  Anaxibia,  the 
daughter  of  Atreus.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous,  when  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  Lapi- 
ths  and  Centaurs.  As  king  of  Pylos  and 
Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan 
war,  where  he  distinguished  himself  among 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  eloquence, 
address,  wisdom,  justice,  and  an  uncommon 
prudence  of  mind.  Homer  displays  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes ; 
and  Agamemnon  exclaims,  that  if  he  had  ten 
generals  like  Nestor,  he  should  soon  see  the 
walls  of  Troy  reduced  to  ashes.  After  the 
Trojan  war,  Nestor  retired  to  Greece,  where 
lie  enjoyed,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  were  due  to  his 
wisdom  and  to  his  old  age.  The  manner  and 
the  time  of  his  death  are  unknown ;  the  an¬ 
cients  are  all  agreed  that  he  lived  three  gene¬ 
rations  of  men,  which  length  of  time  some 
suppose  to  be  300  years,  though,  more  proba¬ 
bly,  only  90,  allowing  30  years  for  each  gene¬ 
ration.  From  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
it  was  usual  among  the  Greeks  and  the  La¬ 
tins,  when  they  wished  a  long  and  happy  life 
to  their  friends,  to  wish  them  to  see  the  years 
of  Nestor.  He  had  two  daughters,  Pisidice 
and  Polycaste;  and  seven  sons, Perseus,  Stra- 
ticus,  Aretus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Anti- 
loclius,  and  Trasimedes.  Nestor  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  according  to  V ilerius  Fiac- 
cus  1,  v.  380, See. — Dictys.  Cret.  J,  c.13,  &c. 
—Homer.  II.  1,  &c.  Od.  3  and  lU—Hygm. 
fab.  10  and  2 73.— Paus.  3,  c.  26, 1.  4,  c.  3  and 
31  .—Ape Hod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  7—  Ovid.  Met. 

12,  v.  169,  8cc. — Horat.  1,  od-  15. - A  poet 

of  Lycaonia  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus.  He  was  father  to  Pisander,  who,  un¬ 
der  tlie  emperor  Alexander,  wrote  some  fa¬ 
bulous  stories. 

Nestorius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  flourished  A.  D.431.  He  was  condemn¬ 
ed  and  degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity 


for  heretical  opinions.  [Nestor,  according  to 
Mosheim,  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
learning,  and  eloquence,  which  were,  howe- 
ver,  accompanied  with  much  levity  and  with 
intolerable  arrogance,  and  it  may  be  added 
with  violent  enmity  to  all  sectaries.  1  he  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  hisdoctnne  was  this:  that  the  \  u- 
ijjn  Mary  should  not  be  called  Mothei  of  God, 
but  Mother  of  Christ,  since  the  Deity  can 
neither  be  born  nor  die,  and  of  consequence 
the  son  of  man  alone  could  derive  his  birth 
from  an  earthlv  parent.  His  doctrine  was 
well  received  bv  many,  but  encountered  at 
the  same  time  violent  opposition  from  others, 
who  believed  that  he  was  reviving  the  error 
of  Paulus  Samosatenus,  and  Photinus,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  The  prrnci- 


phew  to  relias,  anci  granusou  to  n  cpiunc.  ik  ■■  .  -  rVril  '  Thev 

had  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  killed,  with  pal  opponent ^of  i  es  j  ,  other  and  when 
his  father,  by  Hercules.  His  tender  age  de-  mutually  anathematised  each  other,  and  when 
rained  him  at  heme,  and  was  the  cause  of  hislthere  was  no  prospect  of  an  amicable  terim- 
3  P  471 
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nation  of  the  dispute,  a  council  was  called  at 
Ephesus,  A-  D.  431,  by  Theodosius  the 
younger,  Nestorius  was  condemned  unheard, 
and  being  deprived  of  his  episcopal  dignity 
was  banished  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Oasis  in  Egypt,  where  he  died. 
From  him  havecometheNestorianChristians. 
The  chief  points  which  distinguish  them  from 
other  Christians  are,  a  belief  that  Mary  was 
not  the  mother  of  our  Lord  as  God,  but  only 
as  man,  a  persuasion  that  Nestorius  was  un 
justly  condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
and  their  firm  attachment  to  the  doctrine  that 
there  were  not  only  two  distinct  natures,  but 
also  two  distinct  persons  in  the  Son  of  God.l 

Nestus,  or  Nessus,  now  JVesto,  a  small 
river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope,  and 
falling  into  the  iEgean  sea  above  the  island 
of  Thasos.  It  was  for  some  time  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  Macedonia  on  the  east,  in  the  more 
extensive  power  of  that  kingdom. 

Netum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Noto, 
cn  the  eastern  coast.  Sil.  14,  v.  269. — Cic  in 
Ver.  4,  c.  26, 1.  5,  c.  51. 

Nic^a,  a  city  of  India,  built  by  Alexander 
on  the  [banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  in  honour 

of  his  victory  over  Porus.] - -A  town  of 

Achaia  near  Thermopylx,  on  the.  bay  of  Ma¬ 
fia. — —A  town  of  Illyricum. - Another  in 

Corsica. - Another  in  Thrace. - In  Bceo- 

tia. - A  town  of  Bithynia,  (now  Nice  or  Is- 

nik),  built  by  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  It  was  originally  called 
Antigonia ,  and  afterwards A0r<ca,  by  Lysima- 
chus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife,  who 
was  daughter  of  Antipater.  [It  was  situate 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  Asca- 
nius.  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus, 
this  _  city  was  originally  termed  Ancora, 
and  inhabited  by  the  Bottisi.  Nicaea  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  great  regularity  with  which 
it  was  erected  ;  and  Strabo  states,  that  from 
a  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  Gymnasium,  the 
four  gates  of  the  city  could  be  seen.  At  this 
city  was  held  the  famous  council  in  the  year 
325  A.  D.  At  this  council  the  Nicene  creed, 
as  far  as  the  words  “Holy  Ghost,”  wasdrawn 
up  and  agreed  to,  the  rest  of  this  creed  was 
added  at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D. 
581,  except  the  words  “  and  the  son,”  which 
follow  the  words  “  who  prcceedeth  from  the 
father,”  and  they  were  inserted,  A.  D.  417. 
The  council  of  Nice  was  summoned  by  Con¬ 
stantine  to  settle  the  differences  and  contro 
versies  in  the  church.  The  bishops  who  met 
in  council  were,  according  to  Eusebius,  more 
than  250,  besides  presbyters  and  deacons, 
acolythists  and  others,  whose  number  could 
not  easily  be  counted.  Theodoret  makes  the 
number  of  bishops  318,  and  this  number  is 
more  generally  allowed  than  the  other-  How 
long  this  council  sat  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
Some  have  given  it  a  permanence  of  two  or 
three  years,  but  most  learned  moderns  are 
of  opinion  that  it  sat  somewhat  above  two 
months,  beginning  the  19th  of  June  and  end¬ 
ing  the  25th  of  August.  The  three  points 
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debated,  were  the  Arian  controversy,  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  the  alfair  "of  Me- 
letius  in  Egypt.]—— A  town  of  Liguria,  built 
by  the  people  of  Massilia,  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory.  [It  was  situate  about  a  league 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Varus  or  Far. 
From  Strabo  we  learn  that  long  before  his 
time,  this  city  had  a  number  of  vessels  and 
an  arsenal,  together  with  many  warlike  ma¬ 
chines,  of  all  which  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  in  redeeming  Gallia  Provincia  or 
Narbonensis.] 

Nicacoras,  a  sophist  of  Athens  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of 
his  age. 

Nicander,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
rillus  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidte.  He 

reigned  39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  770 _ A 

writer  of  Chalcedon. - A  Greek  gramma¬ 

rian,  poet,  and  physician,  of  Colophon,  137 
B.  C.  [I here  is  a  considerable  variety  of 
opinion  respecting  the  birth-place  and  the  era 
in  which  he  flourished.  Suidas  informs  us  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Colophon,  although  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  other  writers  consider  him  as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  iEolia  ;  we  have,  however,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Nicander  himself, that  his  birth-place 
was  Claros,  a  little  town  in  Ionia,  near  Colo¬ 
phon.  He  is  Gommonly  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  140  B.  C  in  the  reign  of  At¬ 
tains  I.  king  of  Pergamns,  whilst  others  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  repu¬ 
tation,  in  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  that 
name.]  His  writings  were  held  in  estimation, 
but  his  judgment  cannot  be  highly  commend¬ 
ed,  since,  without  any  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  ventured  to'compose  a  book  on  that 
intricate  subject.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled 
T/ieriaca,  on  hunting,  and  Alexipharmaca ,  on 
antidotes  against  poison,  are  still  extant. 
[Among  the  works  which  arc  lost,  were  a 
piece  entitled  O/ihiaca ,  which  related  to  ser¬ 
pents,  and  Hyacinthia,  which  was  a  collection 
of  remedies.  He  is  said  also  to  have  written 
five  books  of  Metamorphoses,  which  were 
the  prototypes  of  those  of  Ovid,  and  were 
closely  copied  by  Antonius  Liberalis.  He 
wrote  also  several  historical  pieces.  A  great 
number  of  editions  of  theTheriaca,  and  Alexi¬ 
pharmaca,  have  been  published  at  different 
times  and  places.]  The  best  are  those  of  Gor- 
rxus,  with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse  by  Gre- 
vinus,  a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris,  1557, 
and  Salvinus,  8vo.  Florent.  1764.  Cic.  1,  de 
Or  at.  c.  16. 

Nicator,  a  surname  of  Seleucus,  king  of 
Syria,  from  his  having  been  unconquered. 

Nicf.phorium,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  Venus  had  a  temple.  [It  was  situate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Billicha  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  south  of  Charrsc.  Alexander  is  said 
to  have  selected  the  site,  which  was  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  one.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  having 
fortified  the  place,  or  some  spot  adjacent 
gave  it  the  name  of  Callinicum,  which  in  the 
fifth  century  the  emperor  Leo  caused  to  be. 
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changed  to  Leontopolis.  It  is  in  the  oriental 
geography  the  position  of  a  considerable  place 
named  Racca ,  and  distinguished  into  ;three 
several  quarters,  in  the  principal  of  which  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Al- Rashid  erected  a  castle 
which  became  his  favourite  residence].  Liv. 
32,  c.  33. — Tacit,  jinn.  6,  c.  41. 

Nicephorius,  [a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Centritis. 
vid.  Centritis.]  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  4. 

Nicephokus  C^sar,  a  Byzantine  histo¬ 
rian,  whose  works  were  edited,  fol.  Paris, 
1661. — Gregorias,  another  edited,  fol.  Paris, 

1702. - A  Greek  ecclesiastical  historian, 

whose  works  were  edited  by  Ducaus,  2  vols. 
Paris,  1630. 

Nicer,  now  the  Necker,  a  river  of  Ger¬ 
many,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern 
town  of  Manheim.  Anson.  Mos.  423. 

Nicetas,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris,-  1647.  [He 
wrote  the  Byzantine  History  from  the  death  of 
Comnenus,  where  Zonaras  ceases,  to  the  year 
1203,  being  85  years.  His  work  is- divided 
into  21  books-  This  history  is  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  truth  of  the  facts.  Nicetas  has 
been  surnamed  Choniates,  because  born  at 
Chone  in  Phrygia.  He  filled  at  one  period  of 
his  life  a  dignified  station  at  the  court  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.] 

Niceteria,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  victory  which  Minerva  obtained 
over  Neptune,  in  their  dispute  about  giving  a 
name  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Nicia,  a  city.  [vid.  Nicaea.J - A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  call¬ 
ed  Lenza ,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  Modena 
from  Parma. 

Nicias,  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  He 
early  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  people 
by  his  liberality,  and  he  established  his  mili¬ 
tary  character  by  taking  the  island  of  Cythera 
from  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against 
Sicily,  Nicias  was  appointed,  with  Alcibiades 
and  Lamachus,  to  conduct  the  expedition, 
which  he  reprobated  as  impolitic,  and  as  the 
future  cause  of  calamities  to  the  Athenian 
power.  In  Sicily  he  behaved  with  great  firm¬ 
ness,  but  he  often  blamed  the  quick  and  in¬ 
considerate  measures  of  his  colleagues.  The 
success  of  the  Athenians  remained  long  doubt¬ 
ful.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  his  enemies 
to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  was  left  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Syracuse  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  and,  though  the  operations  were  car¬ 
ried  on  slowly,  yet  the  city  would  have  sur¬ 
rendered,  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Gylippus,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  thfe  Sicilians, 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  the  besieged  at  the 
critical  moment.  Gylippus  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians  which  were 
refused  ;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  which 
the  Sicilians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Ni¬ 
cias  at  last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  and  grown 
desponding,  demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  re¬ 
inforcement  or  a  successor,  Demosthenes, 
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upon  this,  was  sent  with  a  powerful  fleet,  but 
the  advice  of  Nicias  was  despised,  and  the  ad¬ 
miral,  by  his  eagerness  to  come  to  a  decisive 
engagement,  ruined  his  fleet  and  the  interest 
of  Athens.  The  fear  of  his  enemies  at  home 
prevented  Nicias  from  leaving  Sicily;  and 
when,  at  last,  a  continued  series  of  ill  success 
obliged  him  to  comply,  he  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  on  every  side  by  the  enemy,  without 
hope  of  escaping.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
conquerors  with  all  his  army,  but  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  safety  which  he  had  received  soon 
proved  vain  and  false,  and  he  was  no  sooner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  he  was  shame¬ 
fully  put  to  death  with  Demosthenes.  His 
troops  were  sent  to  quarries,  where  the  plague 
and  hard  labour  diminished  their  numbers 
and  aggravated  their  misfortunes.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not  violent. 
Pie  perished  about  413  years  before  Christ, 
and  the  Athenians  lamented  in  him  a  great 
and  valiant  but  unfortunate  general.  Pint, 
in  vita.—C.  JVcp.  in  Alcib. —  Thucyd ■  4,  &c, 
— Died.  15. A  grammarian  of  Rome,  in¬ 
timate  with  Cicero.  Cic.  in  cpist  — — A  man 
of  Nicea,  who  wrote  an  history  of  philosophers, 

- A  physician  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 

who  made  an  offer  to  the  Romans  of  poison¬ 
ing  his  master  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  Ro¬ 
man  general  disdained  his  offers,  and  acquaint¬ 
ed  Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery.  He  is  oftener 

called  Cineas. - A  painter  of  Athens,  in  the 

age  of  Alexander.  He  was  chiefly  happy  in 
his  pictures  of  women.  JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c. 

Ol. 

Nicippus,  a  tyrant  of  Cos,  one  of  whose 
sheep  brought  forth  a  lion,  which  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  portending  his  future  greatness,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  sovereignty.  JElian.  V. 
II.  I,  c.  29. 

Nico,  a  celebrated  architect  and  geome¬ 
trician.  He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Ga¬ 
len,  the  prince  of  physicians - The  name 

of  an  ass  which  Augus.us  met  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Actium,  a  circumstance  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  favourable  omen- - The  name 

of  an  elephant  remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to 
king  Pyrrhus. 

NicochAres,  a  Greek  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Aristophanes. 

Nicocles,  a.king  of  Salamis,  celebrated  for 
his  contest  with  a  king  of  Phoenicia,  to  prove 
which  of  the  two  was  most  effeminate.— A 
king  of  Paphos  who  reigned  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  He  re¬ 
volted  from  his  friend  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
upon  which  Ptolemy  ordered  one  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  put  him  to  death,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  other  dependent  princes.  The  servant, 
unwilling  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised 
him  to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all 
his  family  followed  his  example,  310  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era. - An  ancient  Greek 

poet,  who  called  physicians  a  happy  race  of 
men,  because  light  published  their  good  deeds 
to  the  world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  faults 

and  imperfections. - A  king  of  Cyprus,  who 

succeeded  his  father  Evagoras  on  the  throne, 
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374  years  before  Christ.  It  was  with  him 
that  the  philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded. 

• - A  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of 

Aratus,  the  Achxan.  Pint,  in  Arat. 

NicocrAtes,  a  king  of  Salamis  in  Cy¬ 
prus,  who  made  himself  known  by  the  va¬ 
luable  collection  of  books  which  he  had. 
Athen.  1. 

Nicocreon,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis.  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the 
philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to 
pieces  in  a  mortar. 

NicodEmus,  an  Athenian  appointed  by 
Conon  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the 
assistance  of  Artaxerxes.  Diod.  14. 

Nicodorus,  a  wrestler  of  Mantinea,  who 
studied  philosophy  in  bis  old  age.  JElian.  V. 
H.  2,  c.  22. — Suidas. 

Nicolaus,  a  celebrated  Syracusan,  who 
endeavoured,  in  a  pathetic  speech,  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  offering  violence  to  the 
Athenian  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  with 
Nicias  their  general.  His  eloquence  was  un¬ 
availing.— —A  peripatetic  philosopher  and 
historian  in  the  Augustan  age.  [He  was  born 
at  Damascus,  and  hence  was  surnamed  Da- 
mascenus.  Augustus  held  him  in  great  es¬ 
teem.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic  sect, 
and  was  distinguished  for  learning.  Many  of 
his  writings  are  referred  to  by  Suidas  and 
others,  of  which  only  some  fragments  have 
reached  our  times.  A  history  of  Assyria, 
composed  by  him  is  quoted,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  part  of  the  Universal  History,  in 
many  books,  referred  to  by  Josephus,  Suidas, 
and  Athenseus.  Strabo  quotes  from  him  cer¬ 
tain  matters  relating  to  India.  Henry  de  Va¬ 
lois  published  at  Paris,  in  1634,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  collection  from  different  works  of 
this  author  made  by  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
tiitus,  and  brought  from  Cyprus  by  Peiresc.] 
NicomAchus,  the  father  of  Aristotle, 
whose  son  also  bore  the  same  name.  The 
philosopher  composed  his  ten  books  of  morals 
for  the  use  and  improvement  of  his  son,  and 
thence  they  are  called  Nicomachea.  Suidas. 
—A  Pythagorean  philosopher _ A  Lace¬ 

demonian  general,  conquered  by  Timotheus- 
Nicomedes  1st,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
278  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name,  JYicomedia.  Justin. — Paus. 

See. - The  2d,  was  ironically  surnamed  Phi- 

lopatcr,  because  he  drove  his  father  Prusias 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated,  B.  C-  149.  He  reigned 
59  years.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  king¬ 
dom,  but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by 
the  Romans,  who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the 
province  of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitious 
rival  of  Cappadocia.  He  gained  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and 
by  a  mild  and  peaceful  government.  Justin. 
—  ..The  3d,  son  and  successor  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Socrates, 
and  afterwards  by  the  ambitious  Mithridates, 
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The  Romans  ”e-established  him  on  his  throne, 
and  encouraged  him  to  make  reprisals  upon 
the  king  of  Pontus.  He  followed  their  advice, 
and  he  was,  at  last,  expelled  another  time 
from  his  dominions,  till  Sylla  came  into  Asia, 
who  restored  hinr>  to  his  former  power  and 

affluence.  Strab. — Appian. - The  fourth  of 

that  name  was  son  and  successor  of  Nico¬ 
medes  3d.  He  passed  his  life  in  an  easy  and 
tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the  peace  which 
his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had  procured 
him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  without  issue,  and 
left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  possessions,  to 
the  Roman  people.  Strab.  13. — Apfiian.  Mi - 
thrid. — Justin.  38,  c.  2,  &c. — Flor.  S,  c.  5. 

- A  celebrated  geometrician  in  the  age  of 

the  philosopher  Eratosthenes.  [He  is  famous 
for  being  the  inventor  of  the  curve,  called  the 
conchoid,  which  has  been  made  to  serve  equal¬ 
ly  for  the  resolution  of  the  two  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and  the 
trisection  of  an  angle.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  solid  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  Nico¬ 
medes  flourished,  but  it  was  probably  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.] 

NicomedIa,  (now  Is-nikmid, )  a  town  of 
Bithynia,  [on  the  Sinus  Astacenus],  founded 
by  Nicomedes  1st.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
beauty  and  greatness,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or 
Alexandria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being, 
for  some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  and  most  of  his  imperial  suc¬ 
cessors.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  originally- 
called  Astacus ,  and  Olbia,  though  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  that  they  were  all  different 
cities.  [The  modern ,  city  is  said  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce.]  Ammian. 
17. — Paus.  5,  c.  12. — Plin.  5,  &c. — Strab. 
12,  &c. 

Nicon,  an  athletoe  of  Thasos,  14  times  vic¬ 
torious  at  the  Olympic  games. - A  native 

of  Tarentum.  [yid.  Nico.  | 

NicophAnes,  a  famous  painter  of  Greece, 
whose  pieces  are  mentioned  with  commenda¬ 
tion.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Nicophron,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens  some 
time  after  the  age  of  Aristophanes. 

Nicopolis,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor, 
built  by  Poippey  the  Great  in  memory 
of  a  victory  which  he  had  there  obtain¬ 
ed  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates.  [It  is 
now  Divriki.  Another  name  for  the  an¬ 
cient  city  was  Tephrice.J  Strab.  12. - An¬ 

other,  in  Thrace,  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nestus  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  a  victory 
which  he  obtained  there  over  the  barbarians. 
- A  town  of  Epirus,  built  by  Augustus  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Actium.  [It  was  situate  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius, 
on  the  site  of  Augustus’s  camp,  and  is  now 
Prevesa -  Vtxchia. ] - Another,  near  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  founded  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. - 

Another,  in  Mcesia. - Another,  in  Dacia, 

built  by  Trajan,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 

celebrated  battle. - Another,  near  the  bay 

of  Issus,  built  by  Alexander 
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NicostrXtus,  a  man  of  Argos  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercu 
les  by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion’s  skin.  Diod. 
16. 

Niger,  a  friend  of  VT.  Antony,  sent  to  him 

by  Octavia. - A  surname  of  Clitus,  whom 

Alexander  killed  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness - 

C.  Pescennius  Justus,  a  celebrated  governor  in 
Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in  the  Roman 
armies,  while  yet  a  private  man.  At  the 
death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  emperor  of 
Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated  situation 
were  supported  by  a  sound  understanding, 
prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  courage,  and 
virtue.  He  proposed  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Ti¬ 
tus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remar  able 
for  his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  ne¬ 
ver  suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  but 
obliged  them  to  quench  their  t  irst  with  water 
and  vinegar.  He  forbad  the  use  of  silver  or 
gold  utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and 
cooks  were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  or¬ 
dered  to  live,  during  the  expedition  they  un 
dertook,  merely  upon  biscuits.  In  his  punish¬ 
ments,  Niger  was  inexorable  ;  he  condemned 
ten  of  his  soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  army,  because  they  had  stole  \ 
and  eaten  a  fowl.  The  sentence  was  heard 
with  groans;  the  army  interfered ;  and,  when 
Niger  consented  to  dimmish  the  punish  nent 
for  fear  of  rekindling  rebellion,  he  yet  ordered 
the  criminals  to  make  each  a  restoration  of 
ten  fowls  to  the  person  whose  property  they 
had  stolen  ;  they  were,  besides,  ordered  not 
to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  but  to 
live  upon  cold  aliments,  and  to  drink  nothing 
but  water.  Such  great  qualifications  in  a 
general  seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of 
ancient  discipline  in  the  Roman  armies,  but 
the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  every  hope  of 
reform.  Severus,  who  had  also  been  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  against 
him;  somebattles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  last  defeated,  A.  D.  194.  His  head  was 
Cut  off,  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Ro  ne. 
He  reigned  about  one  year.  Herodian.  3. — 
Eutrofi. 

Niger,  or  Nigris,  (ids,)  a  river  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  which  rises  in  ./Ethiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  yet  satisfactorily  explored 
by  the  moderns.  [  The  Niger,  called  also  the 
Joliba ,  and  by  the  Moors  the  Nile  el  Abeede , 
or  Nile  of  the  negroes,  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Kong.and  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direc¬ 
tion  passes  near  Ion  i  °  W.  through  lake  Dib- 
bie,  beyond  which  the  river  has  never  been 
traced  by  a  European.  The  various  and  con¬ 
tradictory  rumours  relative  to  its  course  and 
termination  have  excited  an  extraordi  arv 
degree  of  interest  in  Europe,  and  many  ex 
petitions  have  been  recently  fitted  out  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  determining  this  question, 
After  the  discoveries  of  Park,  who  traced  the 
river  through  the  early  parts  of  its  course, 
the  opinion  which  became  generally  esta- 
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Wished,  was  that  of  Major  Rennell,  coinciding 
in  somemeasure  with  the  previous  one  of  D’An- 
ville,  by  which  the  Niger,  after  issuing  from 
lake  Dibbie,  was  supposed  to  flow  eastwards 
through  the  country  of  Houssa,  and  finally  to 
lose  itself  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  Wan- 
gara.  A  very  different  hypothesis  has  been 
started  by  travel  ers  into  Northern  Africa. 
Jackson  and  Hornemann  both  state  the  uni¬ 
versal  conviction  there  to  be,  that  the  Niger 
fl  -uvs  eastward  and  joins  the  Nile,  being  in 
fact  the  Nile  itself.  The  Moors  express  their 
astonishment  when  they'  hear  Europeans 
doubting  the  identity  of  the  two  streams. 
Notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  however, 
this  opinion  has  been  decidedly  rejected  by 
the  ablest  geographers.  A  more  recent  hy¬ 
pothesis,  the  fame  of  w  hich  has  nearly  ab¬ 
sorbed  every  other,  is  that  by  which  the  Ni¬ 
ger  is  supposed,  after  a  long  course  to  the 
south,  to  discharge  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
through  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  empties  in 
lat  6°  S.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  vast 
quantity  of  water  which  that  river  pours  in¬ 
to  the  ocean,  and  on  the  fact  that  a  great  rise 
takes  place  at  a  period  when  no  rains  have 
fallen  on  the  south  side  of  the  line.  These 
arguments  had  so  much  weight  with  the 
British  government,  that  they  determined,  in 
1816,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  on  a  great  scale, 
to  settle  this  grand  question  in  modern  Geo¬ 
graphy.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which,  of  a  military  chai-acter,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  major  Peddie,  and  was  destined  to 
penetrate  across  the  country  to  the  Niger,  and 
to  descend  its  stream  ;  the  other,  of  a  naval 
description,  under  captain  Tuckey,  was  to  as¬ 
cend  the  Congo  in  boats.  The  hopes  which 
were  raised  of  (he  success  of  this  expedition 
have  been  sadly  disappointed.  The  party  of 
captain  Tuckey,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  the 
heat  ot  the  dim  te,  were  seized  with  a  pesti¬ 
lential  disorder,  which  proved  fatal  to  most  of 
them.  All  the  leaders  of  that  of  major  Ped¬ 
die  fell  also  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate,  before 
they  had  even  approached  the  Niger.]  Plin, 
5,  c.  1  and  8 — Mela ,  1,  c.  ■ ,  1.  3,  c.  10. — Ptol. 
4,  c.  6. 

P.  Nigidius  FigOlus,  a  celebrated  phi¬ 
losopher  and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Cicero,  and  gave  his  most  unbiassed 
opinions  concerning  the  conspirators  who  had 
leagued  to  destroy  Rome  with  Catiline.  He 
was  made  prator,  and  honoured  with  a  seat.in 
the  senate.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the 
interest  of  Pompey.for  which  he  was  banish¬ 
ed  by  the  conqueror.  He  died  in  the  place  of 
his  banishment,  47  years  before  Christ.  Cic, 
ad  Fam.  4,  ep.  13. — Lucan.  1,  v  639. 

NigrIt^;,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  dwell 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  [in  what  is  now 
Ncgroland.j  Meta ,  1.  c.  4. — Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Nilrus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  conducted 
a  colony  of  lonians  to  Asia,  where  he  built 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Clazomenas,  See.  Paus.  7, 
c.  2, 8tc,— -A  philosopher  who  had  in  his  pos 
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session  ail  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Athen 

1. 

Nilus,  [a  famous  river  of  Egypt,  rising  as 
is  generally  supposed  in  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  Gebel-el-Kumr ,  or  the  mountains  of 
the  moon,  under  the  name  of  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or  the  white  river,  and  which,  after  running  for 
some  distance  in  an  easterly  direction  alongthe 
foot  of  the  mountains  turns  to  the  north,  and 
in  N.  lat.  16°  receives  two  principal  tributa¬ 
ries,  the  Astapus  or  Abawi,  mistaken  b> 
Bruce  for  the  Kile  itself,  and  the  Astaboras 
or  Tacazze.  After  this  it  pursues  a  circuitous 
course  through  Nubia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  forms  two  cataracts,  the  lowest  of 
which  is  near  Syene.  Below  Syene,  it  con¬ 
tinues  its  course  in  a  northerly  direction  for 
500  miles  till  a  little  below  Cairo ,  it  divides 
and  discharges  itself  through  many  channels 
into  the  Mediterranean.  In  ancient  times, 
the  Rile  had  seven  mouths,  of  hich  five  are 
now  dry,  and  the  tracts  of  land  which  they 
watered  are  become  nearly  desert.  The  two 
which  remain  are  Ostium  Bolbitinum,  the 
Rosetta  branch  on  the  west,  and  Ostium 
Phatneticum,  the  Damietta  branch,  which  is 
by  much  the  larger  of  the  two.  These,  with 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  now  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  The  an¬ 
cients  called  the  most  easterly  mouth  Ostium 
Pelusiacum,  the  second.  Ostium  Taniticum, 
the  Eumme  faregge  mouth,  the  third  Ostium 
Mendesiam.theiJeie,  or,  the  Pescheira  mouth. 
Measuring  along  the  coast,  the  Delta  has  lost 
on  the  eastside  about  70  British  miles,  b)  these 
three  ceasing  to  run  except  during  the  swell, 
and  the  space  which  they  traversed  is  becom¬ 
ing  barren  sand.  The  fourth  was  called  Os¬ 
tium  Phatneticum,  the  Damictta  branch,  the 
fifth,  Ostium  Sebennit  cum,  the  sixth,  Ostium 
Bolbitinum,  the  Rosetta  branch,  and  the  last 
Ostium  Canopicum,  which  is  now  dry.  By 
the  Nile  deserting  tr.e  last  mentioned  chan¬ 
nel,  the  Delta  is  diminished  18  miles  on  the 
west  side. 

The  periodical  rains,  which  begin  to  fall  in 
Abyssinia  about  the  end  of  June,  occasion  the 
overflowing  of  this  celebrated  river,  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  rise,  till  the  last  days  of  September, 
or  beginning  of  October.  From  this  period 
till  the  winter  solstice,  it  is  gradually  decreas 
ing.  Its  waters  during  the  inundation  are  ot  a 
dirty  red  colour,  and,  even  in  April  and  May, 
when  they  are  least  turbid,  they  are  never 
quite  clear,  but  have  always  a  cloudy  hue. 
The  term  inundation,  strickly  speaking,  is 
correct  only  when  applied  to  the  Delta,  as  tne 
river  is  confined  in  Upper  Egypt,  between 
high  banks,  so  as  to  prevent  an  overflow. 
The  adjacent  country  is  watered  entirely  by 
canals  cut  in  various  directions,  and  opened 
at  certain  periods  for  the  purposes  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  At  the  head  of  the  Delta  the  water 
rises  25  feet,  in  some  years  probably  more, 
and  gradually  decreases  to  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta,  at  which  its  height  does  not  exceed 
four  feet,  some  think  less.  The  mud  orslimt 
left  by  this  river  is  regarded  as  a  sufficiently 
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enriching  substance  for  the  land,  without  any 
other  kind  of  manure.  The  Etesian  winds 
prevail  with  great  violence,  and  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  length  of  time  annually,  at  the  period 
of  the  JVile’s  inundation.  A  vessel  leaving 
Rosetta  is  driven  by  this  monsoon  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  velocity,  against  the  whole  force 
of  the  torrent  to  Cairo,  or  any  part  of  Up¬ 
per  Egypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her  return, 
with  even  greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  necessa¬ 
ry  to  take  down  mast  and  sails,  and  leave  her 
to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  the  power¬ 
ful  current  of  the  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
perform  the  whole  voyage  from  Rosetta  to  Bu- 
lac,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again,  with 
certainty,  in  about  70  hours,  a  distance  equal  to 
400  miles. 

There  are  said  to  be  eight  cataracts  in  the 
course  of  the  JVile,  from  its  source  to  the  last 
fall,  which  is  not  far  above  Syene  or  Essouan, 
where  the  river  is  about  half  a  mile  broad. 
This  last  cataract  is  not  in  height  above  four 
feet,  and  Pococke  maintains  that  it  does  not 
exceed  three  feet.  Crocodiles,  of  which  the 
largest  are  ab  jut  twenty-five  feet  long,  are 
seen  a  little  below  Diospolis  Parva,  and  are 
supposed  not  to  go  further  down  the  river 
than  Girgeh,  but  abound  between  that  place 
and  Syene. 

The  common  Egyptian  mode  of  clarifying 
the  water  ot  the  JVi  c,  is  by  means  of  pounded 
almonds.  It  holds  a  number  of  substances  in 
a  state  of  imperfect  solution,  which  are  in  this 
way  precipitated.  Its  water  is  then  one  of 
the  purest  known,  remarkable  for  its  being 
easily  digested  by  the  stomach,  for  its  salu¬ 
tary  qualities,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  ancients  maintained 
a  very  different  opinion,  which  proves  that  it 
was  then  used  in  an  unclarified  state.  The 
Nile  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  flowed,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  time  of  Menes,  on  the  side  of  Ly- 
bia.  This  prince,  by  constructing  a  mound 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Memphis 
towards  the  south,  diverted  its  course  The 
ancient  course  is  not  unknown  atpiesent,  and 
may  be  traced  across  thedesert,  passing  west 
of  the  lakes  of  JVatroun.  With  regard  to 
the  name  of  this  celebrated  river,  Pococke 
makes  it  to  be  a  contraction  of  JVahal,  that  is, 
The  River,  by  way  of  eminence.  Abdollatif 
derives  it  from  JVul,  to  give,  or  to  be  liberal.] 
C'ic.  Leg.  2,  c.  1,  ad  Q.fr.  3,ep.  9,  ad  Att.  II, 
ep.  12. — Strab.  17. —  Ovid.  Met.5,\.  187,1. 
15,  v.  753. — Mela,  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c..  9. — Seneca, 
(jucest.  JVat.  4.— Lucan  1,  2,  8cc — Claudian 
ep.de  JYil'. —  Virg.  G.  -t,  v,  288.  JEn.6,  v.  800, 
9,  v.3i. — Diod.  1,  See.  —Herodot.  2. — Lu- 
cret.  6,  v.  712. — Ammian.22. — Paus.  10,  c.  32. 

— Plin.  5,  c.  1 ... - One  of  the  Greek  fathers 

who  flourished  A.  D.  440.  His  works  were 
edited  at  Rome,  fol.  2  vols.  1668  and  1678. 

Ninus,  a  son  ot  Belus,  who  built  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  be 
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came  enamoured  of  Semiramis  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers  and  he  married  her  after  her 
husband  had  destroyed  himself  throughfear  of 
his  powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  62'years. 
and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
care  of  his  wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son.  The  history  of  Ninus  is  very  obscure 
and  even  fabulous,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some.  Ctesias  is  the  principal  historian  from 
whom  it  is  derived,  but  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  him,  when  Ari'-totle  deems  him 
unworthy  to  be  believed.  Ninus  after  death 
received  divine  honours,  and  became  the  Ju¬ 
piter  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules  of  the 
Chaldeans.  Ctesias  — Diod.  .. — Justin.  1,  c. 

1. — Herodot.  2. - A  celebrated  city,  the 

capital  of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  by  Ninus,  and  ca  led  JVineve/i 
in  Scripture.  It  was,  according  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fifteen  miles  long, 
nine  broad,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference. 
It  was  surrounded  by  large  walls  100  feet 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  three  chariots  could 
pass  together  abreast,  and  was  defended  by 
1500  towers  each  200  feet  high.  Ninus  was 
taken  by  the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  606. 
Strab.  1. — Diod .  2. — Herodot.  1,  c.  185,  £cc 
— Paus .  8,  c.  33. — Lucian. 

Ninyas,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
king  of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother 
who  had  voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown. 
Some  suppose  that  Semiramis  was  put  to 
death  by  her  own  son,  because  she  had  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  commit  incest.  The  reign 
of  Ninyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and 
extravagance.  The  prince  left  the  care  of 
the  government  to  his  favourites  and  minis¬ 
ters,  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  riot, 
and  debauchery,  and  never  appeared  in  pub¬ 
lic.  His  successors  imitated  the  example  of 
his  voluptuousness,  and  therefore  their  name 
or  history  are  little  known  till  the  age  of  Sar- 
danapalus.  Justin.  1,  c.  2. — Diod.  1,  &c. 

Niobe,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia  by  Euryanassa  or  Dione  She  married 
Amphion  the  son  of  Jasus.  by  whom  she 
had  ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to 
Hesiod,  or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus.  Homer  and  Proper¬ 
tius  say,  that  she  had  six  daughters  and  as 
many  sons ;  and  Ovid,  Apollodorus,  See.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  more  received  opinion,  support 
that  she  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
The  sons  were  Sipylus,  Minytus,  Tantalus, 
Agenor,  Phasdimus,  Damasichthon,  and  isme- 
nus ;  and  those  of  die  daughters,  Ckodcxa, 
Ethodasa  or  Thera,  Asty  oche,  Piithia,  Pelopia 
or  Chloris,  Asticratea,  and  Ogy gia.  T he  nura 
ber  of  her  children  increased  her  pride,  and 
she  had  the  imprudence  not  only  to  prefer 
herself  to  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children, 
but  she  even  insulted  her,  and  ridiculed  the 
worship  which  was  paid  to  her,  observing, 
that  she  had  a  better  claim  to  altars  and  sacri¬ 
fices  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  anti  Diana. 
This  insolence  provoked  Latona.  She  en¬ 
treated  her  children  to  punish  the  arrogant 
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Niobc.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  imme¬ 
diately  all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daughters,  except 
Chloris,  who  had  married  Neleus  king  of  Py- 
los,  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana ;  and  Ni¬ 
obe,  struck  at  the  suddenness  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  was  changed  into  a  stone.  The  carcasses 
of  Niobe’s  children,  according  to  Homer,  were 
left  unbuned  m  the  plains  for  nine  successive 
days,  because  Jupiter  changed  into  stones  all 
such  as  attempted  to  inter  them.  On  the 
tenth  day  they  were  honoured  with  a  funeral 
by  the  gods.  Homer.  11.  24. — JElian.  V.  H. 
12,  c.  36. — dji ollod.  3,  c.  5. —  Ovid.  Met  fab. 
5. — Hygm.  fab.  9. — Herat.  4,  od.  6. — Pro- 

/iert.  2,  el.  6. - A  daughter  of  Phoroneus, 

king  of  Peloponnesus,  by  Laodice.  bite  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom  she  hau  a  son 
called  Argus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Argia  or 
Argolis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 
2,  c.  2  . — jijioltod.  2,  c.  1,  1.  3,  c.  8. 

NiphateSj  [now  Ararat  J\  a  mountain  of 
Asia  wui.u  divides  Armenia  from  Assyria, 
and  from  which  the  1'igns  takes  its  rise. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  30. — Strata  11. — Mela ,  1,  c. 

15. - A  river  of  Armenia  falling  into  the 

Tigris.  Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  20. — Lucan.  3, 
v .  245. 

Nireus,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charops 
and  Agl.ua,  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  He  was 
one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Trojan 
war.  Homer.  11. 2. — Horat.  2,  od.  20. 

Nisa,  a  town  of  Greece.  Homer.  II.  2. - 

A  celebrated  plain  ot  Media  near  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Heroaot.  3, 
c.  106. 

Nisvea,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Me¬ 
gans  Strab.  8. 

Niseia.  vid.  Nisus. 

Nisibis,  [a  large  and  populous  city  of  Me¬ 
sopotamia,  about  two  days' journey  from  the 
Tigris,  m  the  midst  ot  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
plain  at  tile  toot  ol  Mons  Masius,  and  on  the 
river  Mygdonia.  in  the  year  of  Home  684 
it  was  suuject  to  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia, 
from  whom  it  was  taxen  b^  Lucullus.  it  was 
afterwards  again  taken  by  i  rajan,  and,  after 
a  revolt,  re-taken  by  his  troops.  Since  the 
time  of  jLucuiius,  it  nad  been  deservedly  es¬ 
teemed  the  bulwark  of  the  east,  it  sustain¬ 
ed  three  meinoi’able  sieges  against  Sapor  king 
of  Persia,  and  the  disappointed  monarch,  after 
urging  his  attack  above  60,  80,  and  100  days, 
was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy. 
But  in  tiie  year  36a  of  the  Christian  era,  after 
tne  deatii  ot  Julian,  and  unde.r  the  irresolute 
Jovian,  it  was  ceded  to  Sapor  by  treaty.  Jt 
is  now  called  Nisibi,  and  is  reduced  to  150 
houses. J  Josejih.  ,0,  c.  2. — Strab.  11. — Am- 
mian.  25,  &c. — Pirn.  6,  c.  13. 

Nisus,  a  son  ot  Hyrtacus,  born  on  mount 
Ida  near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  iEneas, 
and  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against 
the  rtiuunans.  He  was  united  in  the  closest 
inendsnip  with  Euryalusayoung  Trojan,  and 
with  him  ne  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the 
enemy’s  camp.  As  they  were  returning  vic¬ 
torious,  after  much  bloodshed,  thev  were  per- 
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ceived  by  the  Rutulians,  who  attacked  Eury- 
laus.  Nisus,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his 
friend  from  the  enemy’s  darts,  perished  him 
self  with  him,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  fixed  on  a  spear,  and  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  camp.  Their  .death  was  greatly  la¬ 
mented  by  all  the  Trojans,  and  their  great 
friendship,  like  that  of  a  Py  lades  and  an  Ores¬ 
tes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  is  become 

proverbial.  Virg.  y£n.  9,  v.  176,  See - A 

king  of  Dulichium,  remarkable  for  his  pro¬ 
bity  and  virtue.  Homer,  od.  18. - A  king  of 

Megara,  son  of  Mars,  or  more  probably  of 
Pandion.  He  inherited  his  father’s  kingdom 
with  his  brothers,  and  received  as  his  porti  n 
the  country  of  Megaris.  The  peace  of  the 
brothers  was  interrupted  by  the  hostilities  of 
Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
son  Androgeus,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Athenians.  Megara  was  besieged,  and 
Attica  laid  waste.  T  he  fate  of  Nisus  depend¬ 
ed  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,  which,  as  long 
as  it  continued  upon  his  head,  according  to  the 
words  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life  and 
success  to  his  affairs.  His  daughter  Scylla 
(often  called  A/iseia  Virgo)  saw  from  the  wal  s 
of  Megara  the  rov  al  besieger,  and  she  became 
desperately  enamoured  o;  him.  To  obtain  a 
more  immediate  interview  with  this  object  ot 
her  passions,  she  stole  away  the  fatal  hair 
from  her  father’s  head  as  he  was  asleep ;  the 
town  was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  dis¬ 
regarded  the  services  of  Scylla,  and  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea.  The  gods  changed  her 
into  a  lark,  and  Nisus  assumed  the  nature  of 
the  hawk  at  the  very  moment  that  he  gave 
himself  death,  not  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands.  These  two  birds  have  continually 
been  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  Scylla, 
by  her  apprehensions  at  the  sight  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  seems  to  suffer  the  punishment  which 
her  perfidy  deser\  ed.  Afiollod.  3,  c.  15. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  '.9. — Strab.  9. —  Ovid.  Met.  8,  \. 
6,  8cc. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  404,  &c. 

Nisyros,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  at 
the  west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  ot  the  same 
name.  It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island 
of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the 
name  of  Porjihyris.  Neptune,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  separated  them  with  a  blow  of 
his  trident,  and  to  have  then  overwhelmed 
the  giant  Polybotes,  was  worshipped  there, 
and  called  J\Ti syreus.  [It  is  now  Nisiro,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  high  rocky  isl¬ 
and.  From  it  are  procured  a  large  number 
of  good  mill-stones.  The  distance  between 
it  and  Cos  is  80  stadia  ]  A/wliod.  1,  c.  6. — 
Mela ,  2,  c.  7. — Strab  10. 

Nitetis,  a  daughter  of  Apries,  king  of 
Egypt,  married  by  his  successor  Amasis  to 
Cambyses.  ,  Herodotus  states,  that  Camb.  - 
ses  was  instigated  to  ask  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Amasis,  by  a  certain  physician 
whom  Amasis  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia, 
when  Cyrus,  the  father  of  Camb  .  ses,  was  sul 
fering  from  weak  eyes,  and  requested  Amasis 
to  send  him  a  skilful  physician.  The  physi¬ 
cian  did  this,  either  that  Amasis  might  expe- 
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rience  affliction  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or 
provoke  Cambyses  by  a  refusal.  Amasis, 
however,  did  not  send  his  own  daughter,  but 
Nitetis,  who  discovered  the  deception  to  Cam- 
bv  ses,  which  so  exasperated  that  monarch, 
that  he  determined  to  make  war  on  Amasis. 
Prideaux  denies  the  truth  of  this  account,  on 
the  ground  that,  Apries  hav  ing  been  dead 
above  40  years,  no  daughter  of  his  could  have 
been  young  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  Cam¬ 
byses.  Larcher,  however,  endeavours  to  re¬ 
concile  the  apparent  improbability,  by  saying 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
Apries  lived  a  prisoner  many  years  after 
Amasis  had  dethroned  him,  and  that,  there- 
foi\ ,  Nitetis  might  have  been  no  more  than 
20  or  2  years  ot  age  when  she  was  sent  to 
Cambyses.]  Polycen.  8. 

NitiobrIges,  a  people  of  Gaul,  supposed 
to  be  Agenois,  in  Guienne.  Lies.  B.  G.  7, 
c.  7. 

Nitocris,  [a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who,  to  cieiena  that  city  the  more,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  approach  to  it  by  the  Euphrates  as 
difficult  and  tedious  as  possible,  sunk  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canal  ,  which  rendered  the  river  so 
complicated  by  numerous  windings,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  t  Herodotus,  it  arrived  three  times 
at  Ardei  .cca,  an  Assyrian  village,  She  also 
raised  to  a  very  great  height  toe  bancs  ot  the 
river,  to  restrain  its  inundations,  and  dug  an 
immense  lake,  some  distance  above  Babylon, 
which  mig.it  also  serve  as  .  defence  ]  She 
ordered  herself  to  be  buried  o\  er  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
her  tomb,  which  signified  that  her  successors 
would  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ev  er  they 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  but  ill  repaid  if  ev  er  they  ventured 
to  open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened 
it  througn  curiosity,  and  was  s  tuck  to  find 
within  tlu. sc  words:  If  thy  avarice  had  not 
6  en  insatiable  thou  never  wouldst  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  monuments  of  the  dead.  Her. .dot. 

),  c.  18j. - A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a 

third  pyramid. 

Nithia,  (_a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the 
Canopic  branch  ol  the  Nile,  in  the  desert  near 
the  Ekes  which  afforded  nitre.  Ptolemy  calls 
the  Ci  untry  Scithiaca.] 

Nivakia,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  Tene.iffe,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
[The  name  Nivaria  is  derived  from  the  snows 

hich  cover  the  summit  of  T ener.ffe.]  Plin. 
6,  c.  32. 

NoctilOca,  a  surname  of  Dina.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  mount  Palatine,  where 
torches  were  generally  lighted  in  the  night. 
Varro.  dc  L.  L.  4. — Horat.  4,  od.  6,  v.  38. 

NoLA.an  ancient townof  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  i  uscan,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  by  an  Euboean  colony.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Georgies,  but  that,  when  he  was  refus¬ 
ed  a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he 
passed  through  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it 
out  of  his  poem,  and  substituted  the  word  ora. 
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in  the  225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georg¬ 
ies.  Nola  wasbeseiged  by  Annibal,  and  brave¬ 
ly  defended  by  Marcellus.  Augustus  died 
there  on  his  return  from  Neapolis  to  Rome. 
Bells  were  first  invented  there  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  5th  century,  from  which  reason 
they  have  been  called  JVolcS  or  Cain/iancs,  in 
Latin.  The  inventor  was  St.  Paulinus  the 
bishop  of  the  place,  who  died  A.  D.  431, 
though  many  imagine  that  bells  were  known 
long  before,  and  only  introduced  into  churches 
by  that  prelate.  Before  this  time  congrega¬ 
tions  were  called  to  the  church  by  the  noise 
of  wooden  rattles  ( sacra  ligna).  Pat  err.  1, 
c.  7. — Suet,  in  Aug. — Sil.  8,  v.  517,  1.  12,  v. 
161. — A.  Gellius ,  7,  c.  20. — -Liv.  23,  c.  14  and 
.39, 1.  24.  c.  13. 

NomXdes,  a  name  given  to  all  those  unci¬ 
vilized  people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation, 
and  who  continually  changed  the  place  of 
their  residence  to  go  in  quest  of  fresh  pasture 
for  the  numerous  cattle  which  they  tended. 
[The  name  is  derived  from  vd/uh,  pasture.'] 
There  were  Nomades  in  Scythia,  India,  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  Africa.  Those  of  Africa  were  after¬ 
wards  called  jYumidians,  by  a  small  change 
of  the  letters  which  composed  their  name. 
Jtal.  1,  v.  215. — PI  in.  5,  c.  3. — Herodot.  1,  c. 
15, 1.  4,  c.  187.— ~3lrab.  7. — Mela ,  2,  c.  1, 1.  3, 
c.  4. —  Pirg.  G.  3,  v.  343. — Paus.  8,  c,  43. 

Nomevtanus,  an  epithet  applied  to  L. 
Cassius  as  a  native  of  Nomentum.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury 
and  dissipation.  Horae.  1,  Sat . 1,  v.  102  and 
alibi 

Nojientum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  Lavienta- 
na .  The  dictator,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  gave 
the  Veientes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  V.  U. 
C,  312,  and  totally  defeated  them.  Ovid.  Past. 
4,  v.  905. — Liv.  1,  c.  58,  L  4,  c.  22 .—  Firg 
JEn.  6,  v.  773. 

Nomius,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  be¬ 
cause  he  fed  (vs,«a>,  fiasco)  the  flocks  of  king 
Admetus  in  Thessaly.  Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  3,  c.  32, 

Nonacris,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lyeaon. 
There  was  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Evar.der  is  sometimes 
called  JVonacrius  keros,  as  being  an  Arcadian 
by  birth,  and  Atalanta  Nonacria ,  as  being  a 
native  of  the  place.  Curt.  10,  c.  10. —  Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  v.  97.  Met .  8,  fab,  lQ.~~Paus.  8,  c. 
1 7,  8cc, 

Nonius,  a  Roman  who  exhorted  his  coun¬ 
trymen  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
the  flight  of  Pompev,  by  observing  that  eight 
standards  ( aquiltz )  still  remained  in  the  camp, 
to  which  Cicero  answered,  recte,  si  nobis  cum 
graculis  bellum  esset. 

Nonnius  Marcellus,  a  grammarian 
whose  treatise  de  varia  significations  ver- 
borum  was  edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris, 
1614. 

Nonnus,  [a  Greek  poet,  and  a  native  of 
Panopolis  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  5th 
century.  He  is  the  author  of  two  works  on 
7ery  different  subjects,  but  generallv  admitted 
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to  be  from  the  same  pen.  The  first  entitled 
Dionysiaca,  a  poem  of  48  books,  containing  a 
history  of  Bacchus,  and  comprehending  a  vast 
miscellany  of  heathen  mythology  and  erudi¬ 
tion.  The  second  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  This  is  valuable  as 
affording  some  important  various  readings, 
i'he  best  edition  of  the  Dionysiaca  is  that 
printed  at  Antwerp,  1  >69,  in  4to.  His  para¬ 
phrase  was  edited  by  Ileinsius  L,  Bat.  1627,  in 
8vo.] 

Nonus,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omnium  morborum  curatione  was  edited  in 
Umo.  Argent.  1568. 

Nora,  now  Nour,  a  place  of  Phrygia, 
where  Eumenes  retired  for  some  time,  &c. 
C.  J\r/ios. 

Norax,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Eurvthtea, 
who  led  a  colony  of  Iberians  into  Sardinia, 
where  he  founded  a  town  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Nora.  Paus.  10,  c.  17. 

Norba  Ctesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the 
Tagus,  [  now  Alcantara .] 

C.  NorbAnus,  a  young  and  ambitious  Ro¬ 
man  who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest 
to  that  of  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  de¬ 
feated,  See.  Plut. - A  friend  and  general  of 

Augustus  employed  in  Macedonia  against  the 
republicans.  He  was  defeated  by  Brutus,  &c. 

Noricum,  a  country  of  ancient  lllyricum. 
[It  extended  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Danube  from  the  mouth  of  the  2Enus  or  Inn 
to  Mons  Cetius,  and  comprehending  the  mo¬ 
dern  duchies  of  Carinthia  and  i&zrza.]  Its 
savage  inhabitants,  who  were  once  governed 
by  kings,  made  many  incursions  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  were  at  last  conquered  under  Tibe¬ 
rius,  and  the  country  became  a  dependent  pro¬ 
vince.  In  the  reign  ot  Dioclesian  Noricum 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  Rijiense,  [adjacent 
to  the  Danube,]  and  Mediterraneum,  [in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps.]  The  iron  that  was 
drawn  from  Noricum  was  esteemed  excellent, 
and  thence  Aoricus  ensis  was  used  to  express 
the  goodness  of  a  sword.  Dionys.  Pcrieg. — . 
Strab.  4. — -Pan.  34,  c.  14. — Tacit.  Hist .  3,  c. 
a.— Herat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  9. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
712. 

Nortia,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of 
Fortune  among  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  7,  c.  3. 

Nothus,  a  son  of  Deucalion. - A  sur¬ 

name  of  Darius  king  of  Persia,  from  his  ille¬ 
gitimacy, 

Notium,  a  town  of  iEolia  near  the  Cay- 
ster.  It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Colophon,  who  left  their  ancient  habitations 
because  Notium  vvas  more  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  in  being  on  the  sea-shore.  Liv.  37,  c.  26 , 
38,  39. 

Notus,  the  south  wind,  called  also  Austei. 

Novic  ( tabernee )  the  new  shops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields 

of  the  Cimbri.  Cic.  Orat.  2,  c.  66. - The 

Veleres  tabernce  were  adprned  with  those  of 
the  Samnites.  Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

Novaria,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  novr 
.Yovara  in  Milan,  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 
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Novksium,  a  town  of  theUbii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  Nuys ,  near  Cologne. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  26,  &c. 

NoviodEfnum,  a  town  of  the  iEdui  in 
Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Cxsar.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Ligeris,  and  now  called  JVayon , 
or  as  others  suppose,  JVevoes.  Cc£s ■  Bell.  G. 
2,  c.  12. 

NoviomXgus,  or  Neomagus,  a  town  of 

Gaul, now  Nizeux  in  Normandy. - Another 

called  also  Nemetes,  now  Sfiire. - Another 

in  Batavia,  now  Nimeguen,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Waal. 

Novium,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  JVoya. 

Novum  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubria  on  the 
lake  Laius,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  JVovocomenses.  [It  is  the  same  as  Co¬ 
mum.  vid.  Comum.]  Cic.  ad  Div.  13,  c.  35. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  also 
the  mother  of  the  Parcs,  Hesperides, 
Dreams,  of  Discord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud. 
&c.  She  is  called  by  some  of  the  poets  the 
mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of 
men,  and  therefore  she  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  ancients.  She  had  a 
famous  statue  in  Diana’s  temple  at  Ephesus- 
It  was  usual  to  offer  her  a  black  sheep,  as 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  furies.  The  cock 
was  also  offered  to  her,  as  that  bird  proclaims 
the  approach  of  day  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  She  is  represented  as  mounted  on 
a  chariot  and  covered  with  a  veil  bespangled 
with  stars.  The  constellations  generally 
went  before  her  as  her  constant  messengers. 
Sometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two  children 
under  her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black,  repre 
senting  death  or  rather  night,  and  the  other 
white,  representing  sleep  or  day.  Some  of  the 
moderns  have  described  her  as  a  woman  veil¬ 
ed  in  mourning,  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls  and 
bats.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  950. — Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
v.  455. — Pans.  10,  c.  38. — Hesiod.  Theog.  125 
and  212. 

Nuceria,  a  town  of  Campania,  [south-east 
ofNeapolis,]  taken  by  Annibal.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was  call¬ 
ed  Nuceria  Constantia,  or  Alfaterna.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  Nocera,  and  contains  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Lucan.  2,  v.  472.  Lira. 
9,  c.  41, 1.  27,  c.  3. — Ital.  8,  v.  531.— Tacit. 

Ann.  13  and  14. - A  town  of  Umbria  at  the 

foot  of  the  Appenines,  [now  Nocera.]  Strab. 
— Plin . 

NuiTHONES.a  people  of  Germany  possess¬ 
ing  the  country  now  called  Mecklenburgh 
and  Pomerania.  Tacit.  G.  40. 

Numa  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor 
of  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  was  son- 
in-law  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  to  An- 
cus  Martius.  Tacit.  A.  6,  c.  11. — Liv.  1,  c. 
20. 

Numa  Pompilius,  a  celebrated  philoso¬ 
pher  bora  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines, 
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on  the  day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  He  married  Tatia  the  daughter  of 
Tatius  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her 
death  he  retired  into  the  country  to  devote 
himself  more  freely  to  literary  pursuits.  At 
the  death  of  Romulus,  the  Romans  fixed  upon 
him  to  be  their  new  king,  and  two  senators 
were  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  decisions 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  people.  Numa  refus¬ 
ed  their  offers,  and  it  was  not  but  at  the  re¬ 
peated  solicitations  and  prayers  of  his  friends, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  roy¬ 
alty.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  popu¬ 
lar,  and  he  dismissed  the  300  body  guards 
which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around  his 
person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
them.  He  was  not,  like  Romulus,  fond  of  war 
and  military  expeditions,  but  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  his  subjects,  to  in¬ 
culcate  in  their  minds  a  reverence  for  the 
deity,  and  to  quell  their  dissentions  by  divid¬ 
ing  all  the  citizens  into  different  classes.  He 
established  different  orders  of  priests,  and 
taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship  the  deity 
by  images  ;  and  from  his  example  no  graven 
or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the  temples  or 
sanctuaries  of  Rome  forupwardsof  160  years. 
He  encouraged  the  report  which  was  spread 
of  his  paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph  Ege- 
ria,  and  made  use  of  her  name  to  give  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  laws  and  institutions  which  he  had 
introduced.  He  established  the  college  of  the 
vestals,  and  told  the  Romans  that  the  safety 
of  the  empire  depended  upon  the  preservation 
ofthe  sacvedancyle  or  shield  which,  as  was  ge¬ 
nerally  believed,  had  dropped  down  from  hea¬ 
ven.  He  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus,  which, 
during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut,  as  a 
mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome. 
Numa  died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  in  which 
he  had  given  every  possible  encouragement  to 
the  useful  arts,  and  in  which  he  had  cultivat¬ 
ed  peace,  B.  C.  672.  Not  only  the  Romans, 
but  also  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  eager 
to  pay  their  last  offices  to  a  monarch  whom 
they  revered  for  his  abilities,  moderation,  and 
humanity.  He  forbad  his  body  to  be  burnt 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but 
he  ordered  it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janicu- 
lum,  with  many  of  the  books  which  he  had 
written.  These  books  were  accidentally  found 
by  one  of  the  Romans  about  400  years  after 
his  death,  and  as  they  contained  nothing  new 
or  interesting,  but  merely  the  reasons  why  he 
had  made  innovations  in  the  form  of  worship 
and  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  they  were 
burnt  by  order  of  the  senate.  He  left  behind 
one  daughter,  called  Pompilia,  who  married 
Numa  Marcius  and  became  the  mother  of 
Ancus  Martius  the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  Some 
say  that  he  had  also  four  sons,  but  this  opinion 
is  ill  founded.  Plut.  in  vita. —  Varro. — Liv.  1, 
c.  18. — Plin.  13  and  14,  &c. — Flor.  1,  c.  2. — 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  809, 1.  9,  v.  562. — Cic.  de  Nat . 
D.  3,  c.  2 and  \7.—  Val.Max.  1,  c.2 .—Dionys. 
Hal.  2,  c-  59 —Ovid.  Fast,  3,  £tc 
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Numana,  a  town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  of 
which  the  people  were  called  Numanates. 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Numantia,  a  town  of  Spain  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Durius,  celebrated  for  the 
war  of  14  years  which,  though  unprotected 
by  walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained 
against  the  Romans.  [Numantia  was  not  in¬ 
deed  defended  by  very  regular  fortifications, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  very  strong 
both  by  nature  and  art.  It  was  built  upon  a 
mountain,  between  two  of  the  branches  of 
the  Durius,  and  surrounded  by  very  thick 
woods,  on  three  sides.  One  path  alone  led 
down  into  the  plain,  and  this  was  defended  by 
ditches  and  palisades.  The  great  length  of 
time  it  withstood  the  Romans  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  its  difficult  situation  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  circuit  being  so  large  that 
within  it  there  were  even  pastures  for  cattle.] 
The  inhabitants  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  Roman  forces  till  Scipio  Atricanus 
was  empowered  to  finish  the  war,  and  tosee  the 
destruction  of  Numantia.  He  began  the  siege 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  was  bravely 
opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  were  no  more 
than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  ar¬ 
mies  behaved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Numantines  was  soon  changed 
into  despair  and  fury.  Their  provisions  be¬ 
gan  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
horses  and  afterwards  of  that  of  their  dead 
companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated  to 
draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The 
melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs  obliged 
some  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  general. 
Scipio  demanded  them  to  deliver  themselves 
up  on  the  morrow;  they  refused,  and  when  a 
longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions, 
they  retired  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
all  destroyed  themselves,  B.  C.  133,  so  that 
not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.  Some  historians,  however, 
deny  that,  and  support  that  a  number  of  Nu¬ 
mantines  delivered  themselves  into  Scipio’s 
hands,  and  that  50  of  them  were  drawn  in 
triumph  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  glorious  than 
that  of  Carthage  or  Corinth,  though  inferior 
to  them.  The  conqueror  obtained  the  sur¬ 
name  of  JYuinantinus.  Flor.  2,  c.  18. — dji- 
jiian.  Iber. — Puterc.  2,  c-  3. — Cic.  1.  off.— 
Strab.  3. — Mela,  2,  c.  6. — Pint.  Horat.  _,  od. 
12,  v.  1. 

Numenia,  or  Neomenia,  a  festival  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of 
every  lunar  month,  in.  honour  of  all  the  gods, 
but  especially  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  who  is 
justly  deemed  the  author  of  light  and  of  what¬ 
ever  distinction  is  made  in  the  months,  sea¬ 
sons,  days,  and  nights.  It  was  observed  with 
games  and  public  entertainments,  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens,  and 
which  were  always  frequented  by  the  poor. 
Solemn  prayers  were  offered  at  Athens  dur¬ 
ing  the  solemnity  for  the  prosperity  of  the  re¬ 
public.  The  demi-gods  as  well  as  the  heroes 
of  the  ancients  were  honoured  and  invoked  in 
the  festivals, 
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Numenius,  [a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Platonic  school,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  Antoninus.  He  was  born  at  Apamea  in 
Syria,  and  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Both  Origen  and  Plotinus  mention  him 
with  respect.  Of  the  works  which  he  wrote 
none  are  now  extant,  excepting  some  frag¬ 
ments  preserved  by  Eusebius.  He  is  said  to 
have  maintained  that  Plato  borrowed  from 
Moses  what  he  advanced  concerning  God  and 
the  creation  of  the  world.] 

Numentana  via,  a  road  at  Rome  which 
[passed  over  Mons  Sacer  to  Nomentum  and 
Cures  among  the  Sabines.]  Lrv.  3,  c.  52. 

Numeria,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  numbers.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11. 

NumeriAnus  M.  Aurelius,  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Carus.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Cxsar,  and  at 
his  death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother 
Carinus,  A.  D.  282.  His  reign  was  short. 
Eight  months  after  his  father’s  death,  he  was 
murdered  in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law, 
Arrius  Aper,  who  accompanied  him  in  an 
expedition.  [Numerian  was  fitted  rather  for 
private  than  public  life.  His  talents  were 
rather  of  the  contemplative  than  the  active 
kind.  When  his  father’s  elevation  reluctant¬ 
ly  forced  him  from  the  shade  of  retirement, 
neither  his  temper  nor  his  pursuits  had  qua¬ 
lified  him  for  the  command  of  armies.  His 
constitution  was  destroyed  by  the  hardships 
of  the  Persian  war,  and  he  had  contracted 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate  such  a  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  as  obliged  him  in  the  course  of  a 
long  retreat  to  confine  himself  to  the  darkness 
of  a  tent  or  litter.  The  administration  of  all 
affairs,  civil  as  well  as  military,  devolved  on 
Arrius  Aper,  the  praetorian  prefect,  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law.  The  army  was  eight  months 
on  its  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  during  all  that 
time  the  imperial  authority  was  exercised  in 
the  name  of  ihe  emperor,  who  never  appear¬ 
ed  to  his  soldiers.  Suspicions  at  length  spread 
among  them  that  their  emperor  was  no  longer 
living,  and  they  could  not  be  prevented  from 
breaking  into  the  imperial  tent,  where  they 
found  only  his  corpse.  Aper  was  accused  of 
the  murder,  and  put  to  death  by  Dioclesian, 
commander  of  the  body  guards,  who  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor.]  Numerianus  has  been 
admired  for  his  learning  as  well  as  Ins  mode¬ 
ration.  He  was  naturally  an  eloquent  speak¬ 
er,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior  to  no  writer 

of  his  age. - A  friend  of  the  emperor  Se- 

verus. 

Numicia  via,  one  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  winch  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town 
of  Brundusium. 

NumIcus,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  near 
Lavinium,  where  the  dead  body  of  iEneas  was 
found,  and  where  Anna,  Dido’s  sister,  drown¬ 
ed  herself.  Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  v.  150,  &c. — Sil.  1, 
v.  359.—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  358,  &c.  Fast.  3, 

v.  643. - A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  he 

addressed  1  ep.  6. 
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S cm  Ida,  a  surname  given  by  Horace,  1  ocl. 
36,  to  one  of  the  generals  of  Augustus,  from 
his  conquests  in  Numidia.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is'Pomponius,  others  Plctius, 

Numidia,  an  inland  country  of  Africa, 
which  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  sea,  south  by  Gxtulia,  'vest  by  Mauri¬ 
tania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya  which  was 
called  Africa  Propria,  The  inhabitants  were 
called  JVomades ,  and  afterwards  jYumida. 
It  was  the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  who  was 
the  occasion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  offence  he  had  received  from  the 
Carthaginians.  Jugurtha  reigned  there,  as 
also  Juba  the  father  and  son  It  was  conquer¬ 
ed,  and  became  a  Homan  province,  of  which 
Sallust  was  the  first  governor.  The  Numi- 
dians  were  excellent  warriors,  and  in  their 
expeditions  they  always  endeavoured  to  en¬ 
gage  with  the  enemy  in  the  night  time. 
They  rode  without  saddles  or  bridles,  whence 
they  have  been  called  inf  rani.  They  had 
their  wives  in  common  as  the  rest  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  nations  of  antiquity.  [Numidia  was 
occupied  by  two  principal  nations,  the  Massy  li 
towards  Africa  Propria  in  the  eastern  part  and 
theMassxsyli  towards  Mauritania  in  the  west¬ 
ern.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
the  western  part  was  added  to  Mauritania 
under  the  title  of  Mauritania  Cxsariensis,  now 
Morocco .  The  aborigines  of  Numidia  were 
the  descendants  of  Put  or  Phut :  these,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  the  only  ancient  inhabitants, 
because'the  Phoenicians,  in  almost  the  earliest 
ages,  sent  colonies  thither.  Notwithstanding 
the  barbarity  of  the  Numidians,  some  of  them 
used  letters  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  Punic 
alphabet,  as  appears  from  the  legends  of  se¬ 
veral  ancient  Numidian  coins.]  Sallust,  in 
Jug. — Flor.  2,  c.  15. — Strab.  2  and  17. — Mela, 
1,  c.  4,  &c. —  Ovid-  Met.  15.  v.  754. 

NOmitor,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba, 
who  inherited  his  father’s  kingdom  with  his 
brother  Amulius,  and  began  to  reign  conjoint¬ 
ly  with  him.  Amulius  was  too  avaricious  to 
bear  a  colleague  on  the  throne ;  he  expelled 
his  brother,  and,  that  he  might  more  easily 
secure  himself,  he  put  to  death  his  son  Lau- 
sus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter  Ilia  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which  demand¬ 
ed  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  precau¬ 
tions  vvere  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant,  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
she  brought  forth  were  exposed  in  the  river  ; 
by  order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserv¬ 
ed,  and  Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne  ; 
by  his  grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper  , 
was  put  to  death.  Dionys  Hal. — Liv.  1,  c. 
3.—Plut.  in  Romul. —  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  55, 
See. — ■  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  768. 

Numitorius,  a  Roman  who  defended  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  vio-  , 
lence.  He  was  made  military  tribune. 

Nuncorkcs,  a  son  of  Sesostris,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after 
brought  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Vatican. 
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■  Pirn.  36,  c,  11.—— -He  is  called  Pheron  by 
Herodotus. 

Nurd  In  a,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
invoked  when  they  named  their  children. 

,  This  happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth, 

;  whence  the  name  of  the  goddess,  JVona  dies. 
Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  ;  6. 

NundIna.  v id.  Ferix, 

Nurscia,  a  goddess  who  patronized  the 
Etrurians.  Juv.  10,  v.  74. 

Nursia,  now  JYorza ,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  JVursini.  Its  si¬ 
tuation  was  exposed,  and  the  air  considered 
as  unwholesome.  Sil.  It.  8,  v.  416 .—  Virg, 
JEn.  7,  v.  7l6.-~Mart?al,  13,  ep.  20. — Liv . 
28,  c.  45. 

Nycteis,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus  who  was 

mother  of  Labdacus. - A  patronymic  of 

Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  mother  of 
Amphion  and  Zethus  by  Jupiter,  who  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  shape  of  a  satyr  to  enjoy  her  com¬ 
pany.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  110. 

Nyctelia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
(vid.  Nyctelius,)  observed  on  mount  Cithaj- 
ron.  Pint,  in  Symfi. 

Nyctelius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  be¬ 
cause  his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night, 
(vo£  nox,  t vtx>}  fierfcio.)  The  words  latex 
JVyctelius  thence  signify  wine.  Seneca  in 
CEdf.—Paus.  1,  c.  40. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v,  15, 

Nycteus,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Celene, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of  Lesbos,  or  of  The¬ 
bes  according  to  the  more  received  opinion. 
He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete  called  Polyxo, 
or  Amalthxa,  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Nyctimene  and  Antiope.  The  first  of 
these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal  amours 
with  her  father,  into  whose  bed  she  introduc¬ 
ed  herself  by  means  of  her  nurse.  When 
the  father  knew  the  incest  he  had  committed, 
lie  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  who  was 
immediately  changed  by  Minerva  into  an  owl. 
Nycteus  made  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had 
carried  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  an  engagement, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Lycus, 
whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war,  and 
punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  conduct. 
(vid.  Antiope.)  Pans.  2,  c.  6. — Hygin.  fab. 
157  and  204. —  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  490,  &c.  1.  6, 
v.  110,  Sec. 

Nyctimene,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus.  vid. 
Nycteus. 

Nympha,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  [They  are  said  to  have  derived 
th’eir  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
always  having  a  youthful  appearance  to  a 
au  vs*c  ft ziutQxi.]  They  were  generally  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and 
ny  m  phs  of  the  sea.  O  f  the  ny  mphs  of  the  earth , 
some  presided  over  woods,  and  were  called 
Dryades,  [from  <f^uc  arbor,']  and  Hamadry- 
ades,  [from  4 /u*  simul,  and  arbor.  These 
were  supposed  to  come  into  existence  when 
the  tree  was  first  planted  and  when  it  pe¬ 
rished  to  die  also  ;]  others  presided  over 
mountains,  and  were  called  Oreades,  [from 
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mens,]  some  presided  over  hills  and  dales,  good  port  on  the  Euxine.] — The  building  at 
and  were  called  Nap  a  a,  [from  v*™  val/is,]  Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worshipped, 
&c.  Of  the  sea  nymphs,  some  were  called  bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with  theis 
Oceanides,  Nereides,  Naiades ,  Potamides ,  statues  and  with  fountains  and  water-falls, 
JAmnades,  &c.  These  presided  not  only  over  which  aff  rded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
the  sea, but  also  over  rivers,  fountains,  streams,  coolness. 

and  lakes.  The  nymphs  fixed  their  residence  [Nyjiphveus,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  mountains,  which,  according  to  Procopius,  lormeda  se- 
rocks,  in  woods  or  caverns  and  their  grottos paration  between  the  Roman  and  Persian 
were  beautified  by  evergreens  and  delightful  empires.  It  ran  from  north  to  soutn,  entered 
and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs  were  im  the  town  of  Martyropolis,  and  disch  u’ged  it- 
mortal  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  my- self  into  the  Tigris,  south-east  of  Amida.] 
thologists ;  others  supposed  that,  like  men,  Nymphidius.  a  favourite  ot  Nero,  who 
they  were  subject  to  mortality,  though  their  said  that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He 


life  was  of  long  duration.  They  lived  for  se¬ 
veral  thousand  years  according  to  Hesiod,  or 
as  Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they 
lived  above  9720  years.  The  number  of  the 
nymphs  is  not  precisely  known.  There  were 
above  3000,  according  to  Hesiod,  whose  pow 
er  was  extended  over  the  different  places  of 
the  earth,  and  the  various  functions  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  mankind.  They  were  worship 
ped  by  the  ancients,  though  not  with  so  much 
solemnity  as  the  superior  deities.  They  had 
no  temples  raised  to  their  honour,  and  the  on¬ 
ly  offerings  they  received  were  milk,  honey 
oil,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat. 
They  were  generally  represented  as  young  and 
beautiful  virgins,  veiled  up  to  the  middle,  nd 
sometimes  they  held  a  vase,  from  which  they 
seemed  to  pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had 
grass,  leaves,  anu  shells  instead  of  vases.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  see  them  naked, 
and  such  sight  was  generally  attended  by  a 
delirium,  to  which  Propertius  seems  to  al¬ 
lude  in  this  verse,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world, 

j\ec  futr at,  nudas  fiana  aider e  Deas. 
The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their 
residence  ;  thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were 
called  Sicelides ;  those  of  Corvcus,  Corycidrs 
&c.  Ovid-  Met.  1,  v.  320,  1.  5,  v.  412,  1  9, 
651,  &c.  Fast.  3,  v.  769. — Paus.  10,  c.  3. — 
Plut.  de  Orac.de/. —  Orpheus.  Arg. — Hesiod. 
T/ieog. — Propert.  3,  el.  12. — Homer.  Od.  14. 

Nymph^um,  a  place  near  the  walls  of 
Apollonia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apol 
lo  had  also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  continual  flames  of  fire  which 
seemed  to  rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains. 
It  was  there  that  a  sleeping  satyr  was  once; 
caught  and  brought  to  Sylla  as  he  return  ! 
from  the  Mithridatic  war.  This  monster  had 
the  same  features  as  the  poets  ascribe  to  the 
satyr.  He  was  interrogated  by  Sylla,  and  b> 
his  interpreters,  but  his  articulations  were 
unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  spurned  from 
him  a  creature  which  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  that  of  a 
man.  Plut.  in  Sylla. — Dio.  41. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Strab.  7. — Uv.  42,  c,  36  and  49. - A  city  of 

Taurica  Chersonesus.  [It  lay  on  the  route 
from  Theodosia  to  Panticapauim,  and  had  a 


was  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon 
after  disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was 
slain  by  the  soldiers,  ccc.  Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

Nymphis,  a  native  of  Heraclea,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Alexander’s  life  and  actions,  di¬ 
vided  into  9  ;  books.  JElian.  7,  de  Anim. 

Nymproleptes,  or  Nymphomanes,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  nymphs.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Cithasron,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs. 
Pint,  in  Arist. 

Nysa  or  Nyssa,  a  town  of  /Ethiopia,  at 
the  south  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the 
same  namein  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bac¬ 
chus,  who  was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  place,  and  who  received  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  which  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
&Ni/7-3,thenameof  his  father,  and  that  of 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  god  made 
this  place  the  seat  of  his  empire  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  conquered  nations  of  the  east.  Diodo¬ 
rus,  in  his  third  and  fourth  books,  has  given 
a  prolix  account  of  the  birth  of  the  god  at  Ny¬ 
sa,  and  of  his  education  and  heroic  actions. 
[Curtius  locates  the  Indian  Nyssa  between  the 
Choaspes  and  the  Cophenes.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  correspond  with  the  modern  Na- 
t far .  but  not  verv  correctly.]  Mela,  3,  c.  7. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  4,V  13,  &c ,—ltal.  7,  v-  198 
— Curt.  8,  c.  10 .  —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  805. — — 
According  to  some  geographers  there  were 
no  less  than  ten  places  ot  the  name  of  Nysa. 
)ne  of  these  was  on  the  coast  of  Eubosa,  ta- 
nous  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such  an  un¬ 
common  manner  that  if  a  twig' was  planted 
in  the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  immediately 
reduced  grapes,  which  were  full  ripe  in  the 

evening. - \  city  of  Thrace. - Another 

cated  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  sacred  to 
Bacchus.  Juv.  7,  v.  63. 

Nys/eus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because 


he  was  worshipped  at  Nysa. 
\7,  v.  22 


Propert.  3,  cl . 


NysiXdes,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs 
of  Nvsa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  son  Bacchus.  Ovid ■  Met.  3, 
v.  314,  & c. 

Nysius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  as  the  pro¬ 
tecting  god  of  Nysa.  Cic.  Flac.  25. 

Nyssa,  a  sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great. 
Plut. 
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Oarses,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Memnon. 

Oasis,  [a  term  derived  from  the  Coptic 
word  Ouahe.  signifying  a  habitable  place,  a  fer¬ 
tile  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert  of 
Africa.  Of  these  Oases,  which  are  called 
islands  because  they  appear  like  such  in  the 
midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand,  there  are  several 
that  lie  at  the  distance  of  100  miles  or  more 
from  the  Nile,  at  the  west  of  it.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  geographers  were  acquainted  with  these 
fertile  spots,  and  called  them  “  Elouah”  or 
“  Elwah.”  Of  these  Oases,  the  largest, 
tvhich  is  called  Oasis  Magna,  or  El -waft,  is 
placed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  parallel  of  28°  ; 
the  second  opposite  what  is  now  Behnese,  the 
third  under  the  parallel  of  lake  Mosris.  This 
last  is  the  one  in  which  Horneman  discovered 
the  Fons  Solis  of  antiquity,  vid.  Ammon.  It 
lies  five  degrees  nearly  west  of  Cairo.  Under 
the  sovereigns  of  the  lower  empire,  the  Oasis 
Magna,  became  a  place  of  exile,  and  among 
others  Nestorias  and  Athenasius  were  sent  to 
it.]  Strab.  17. — Zosim.  6,  c.  97. — Hcrodot. 
2,  c.  26. 

Oaxes,  a  river  of  Crete  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
Ec!.  1,  v.  66. 

Oaxus,  a  town  of  Crete,  [on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island.  It  was  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which  had  its  appropriate  sovereign, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Oaxus,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.] 

Obringa,  now  Mr.  a  river  of  German} 
falling  into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

Oceia,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sa¬ 
cred  rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  great 
est  sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  daughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  86. 

OceAnIdes  and  OceanItIdes,  sea 
nymphs,  daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom 
they  received  their  name  and  of  the  goddess 
Tethys.  They  were  30  0  according  to  Apol- 
iodorus,  who  mentions  the  names  of  se¬ 
ven  of  them ;  Asia,  Styx,  Electra,  Doris, 
Eurynome,  Amphitrite,  and  Metis.  Hesiod 
speaks  of  the  eldest  of  them,  and  reckons  41, 
Pitho,  Admete,  Prvnno,  lanthe,  Rhodia, 
Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Clymene,  klyia, 
Pasithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plex- 
aure,  Perseis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melo- 
bosis,  Dione,  Cerceis,  Xahtha,  Acasta,  Ianira, 
Telestho,  Europa,  Menestho,  Petrea,  Eudo- 
ra,  Calvpso,  Tvche,  Ocvroe,  Crisia,  Amphi- 
ro,  with  those  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  ex¬ 
cept  Amphitrite.  Hyginus  mentions  sixteen 
whose  names  are  almost  all  different  from 
those  of  Apollodorus  and  Hesiod,  which  dif¬ 
ference  proceeds  from  the  mutilation  of  the 
original  text.  The  Oceanides,  as  the  rest  of 
the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  liba¬ 
tions  and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect 
sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  to 
their  expedition,  made  an  offering  of  flour, 


honey,  and  oil,  on  the  sea  shore,  to  all  the  dei  ¬ 
ties  of  the  sea,  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them, 
and  entreated  their  protection.  When  the 
sacrifice  was  made  on  the  shore  the  blood  of 
the  victim  was  received  in  a  vessel,  but  when 
it  was  in  open  sea,  the  blood  was  permitted  to 
run  down  into  the  waters.  When  the  sea  was 
calm  the  sailors  generdly  offered  a  lamb  or 
voung  pig,  but  if  it  was  agitated  by  the 
winds,  and  rough,  a  black  bull  was  deemed 
the  most  acceptable  victim.  Homer.  Od.  3. 

—  Horat. — Afiollon.  Arg. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v-  341. 

—  Hesiod.  Theog.  349. — Afio  lod.  1 . 

OceAnus,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son 

of  Coslus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such 
as  the  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Strymon,  &c-  with 
a  number  of  daughters  who  are  called  from 
him  Oceanides.  (vid.  Oceanides.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Homer,  Oceanus  was  the  father  of  all 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  fre¬ 
quent  visits  from  the  rest  of  the  deities.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a 
long  flowing  beard,  and  sitting  upon  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  He  often  holds  a  pike  in  his  hand, 
while  ships  under  sail  appear  at  a  distance,  or 
a  sea  monster  stands  near  him.  Oceanus  pre¬ 
sided  over  every  part  of  the  sea,  and  even  the 
rivers  were  subjected  to  his  power.  The  an¬ 
cients  were  superstitious  in  their  worship  to 
Oceanus.  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  intrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  any  voyage.  [Besides  being 
the  name  of  a  deity,  the  term  Oceanus,  (n »a- 
»oc)  occurs  in  Homer  in  another  sense  also. 
It  ismade  tosignify  an  immensestream  which, 
according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  age, 
flowed  around  the  earth  and  its  seas,  and 
which  ebbed  and  flowed  thrice  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day.  Into  this  also  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  supposed  to  descend  at  their  set¬ 
ting,  and  to  emerge  from  it  at  their  rising.] 
Hesiod.  Theog. —  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  81,  &c. — 
A/iollod.  1. — Cic.  de  jYat.  D.  3,  c.  20. — Ho¬ 
mer.  11. 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Lu- 
cania.  vid.  Lucanus. 

Ocelum,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Cas.  Beil.  G. 
1,  c.  10. 

OciiA.a  mountain  of  Euboea,  and  the  name 

of  Euboea  itself. - A  sister  of  Ochus  buried 

alive  by  his  orders. 

Ochus,  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerxes 

the  3d  king  of  Persia,  [vid.  Artaxerxes.] - 

A  king  of  Persia.  He  exchanged  this  name 
for  that  of  Darius,  vid.  Darius  Nothus. 

Ocmus,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  /Eneas  against  Turnus.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantua  after  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Bianor.  Virg.  Eel.  9,  JEn.  10,  v. 

:98. - A  man  remarkable  for  his  industry. 

He  had  a  wife  as  remarkable  for  her  profu¬ 
sion  ;  she  always  consumed  and  lavished  away 
whatever  the  labours  of  her  husband  had 
earned.  He  is  represented  as  twisting  a 
cord,  which  an  ass  standing  by  eats  up  as 
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soon  as  he  makes  it,  whenee  the  proverb  of 
the  cord  of  Ocnus  often  applied  to  labour 
which  meets  no  return,  and  which  is  totally 
lost.  Profiert.  4,  el.  3,  v.  21. — Plin.  35,  c  11. 
— Pans  10,  C.  29. 

OcriculOm,  now  Otricoli,  a  town  of  Um¬ 
bria  near  Rome.  Cic.firo  Mil. — Liv.  19,  c. 
41. 

OcrXsia,  a  woman  of  Corniculum,  who 
•was  one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil  the 
wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus-  As  she  was 
throwing  into  the  flames,  as  offerings,  some  of 
the  meats  that  were  served  on  the  table  of 
Tarquin,  she  suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what 
Ovid  calls  obscctni  forma  virilis.  She  informed 
the  queen  of  it,  and  when  by  her  orders  she 
had  approached  near  it,  she  conceived  a  sor, 
who  was  called  Servius  Tullius,  and  who 
being  educated  in  the  king’s  family,  after¬ 
wards  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  Some 
suppose  that  Vulcan  had  assumed  that  form 
which  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ocrisia, 
and  that  the  god  was  the  father  of  the  sixth 
king  of  Rome.  Plut.  de  fort.  Rom. — Plin.  36, 
c.  2 7. —  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  62  . 

Octagillius,  a  slave  who  was  manumit¬ 
ted,  and  who  afterwards  taught  Rhetoric  at 
Rome.  He  had  Pompey  the  Great  in  the 
number  of  his  pupils,  Sueton.  in  Rhet.~ 
Martial.  10,  ep.  79. 

Octavia,  a  Roman  lady  sister  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Augustus  and  celebrated  for  her  beautv 
and  virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellus, 
and  after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage 
with  Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile 
her  brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  prov 
ed  for  some  time  attentive  to  her,  but  he 
soon  after  deserted  her  for  Cleopatra,  and 
when  she  attempted  to  withdraw  him  from 
this  unlawful  amour  by  going  to  meet  him  at 
Athens,  she  was  secretly  rebuked  and  totally 
banished  from  his  presence.  This  affront 
was  highly  resented  by  Augustus,  and  though 
Octavia  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  bv  pal¬ 
liating  her  husband’s  behaviour,  he  resolved 
to  revenge  her  cause  by  arms.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  Antom , 
Octavia,  forgetful  of  the  injuries  she  had  re¬ 
ceived,  took  into  her  house  all  the  children 
of  her  husband,  and  treated  them  with  ma¬ 
ternal  tenderness.  Marcellus  her  son  by  her 
first  husband  was  married  to  a  niece  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  publicly  intended  as  a  successor 
to  his  uncle.  His  sudden  death  plunged  all 
his  family  into  the  greatest  grief.  Virgil, 
whom  Augustus  patronized,  undertook  upon 
himself  to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  man  whom  Rome  re 
garded  as  its  fiiture  father  and  patron.  He 
was  desired  to  repeat  his  composition  in  the 
presence  of  Augustus  and  of  his  sister.  Oc¬ 
tavia  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  the  poet  be¬ 
gan;  but  when  he  mentioned,  Tu  Marcellus 
eris,  she  swooned  away.  This  tender  and 
pathetic  encomium  upon  the  merit  and  the 
virtue  of  young  Marcellus  was  liberally  re¬ 
warded  by  Octavia,  and  Virgil  received  10,- 
000  sestprces  for  every  one  of  the  verses. 
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Octavia  had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  An¬ 
tonia  Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  elder 
married  L  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by  whom 
she  had  Cn.  Domitius  the  father  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Nero  by  Agrippina  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  Antonia  Minor,  who  was  as 
virtuous  and  as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  mar¬ 
ried  Drususthe  son  of  Tiberius,  by  whom  she 
had  Germanicus,  and  Claudius  who  reigned 
before  Nero.  The  death  of  Marcellus  con¬ 
tinually  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia 
who  died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Chrisrian  era.  Her  brother  paid 
great  regard  to  her  memory,  by  pronouncing 
himself  her  funeral  oration.  The  Roman 
people  also  showed  their  respect  for  her  vir¬ 
tues  by  their  wish  to  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Suet,  in  Aug. — t  int,  in  Anton.  &c. - A 

(laughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  \ies- 
salina.  She  was  betrothed  to  Silanus,  but  by 
the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  she  was  married 
to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  16th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced  on  pretence 
of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor  married  Pop. 
psea,  who  exercised  her  enmity  upon  Octavia 
by  causing  her  to  be  banished  into  Campania. 
S  ie  was  afterwards  recalled  at  the  instance 
of  the  people,  and  Popps  a,  who  was  resolv¬ 
ed  on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to  be  ban¬ 
ished  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered  to 
kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppasa.  Suet,  in 
Claud .  27,  in  JVer.  7  and  35. — Tacit.  Ann.  12. 

Oct Avi anus,  or  Octavius  C^.sar,  the 
nephew  of  Caesar  the  dictator.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Roman  republic,  the  servile  senate  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  the  title  and  surname  of 
Augustus  as  expressive  of  his  greatness  and 
dignity,  vid.  Augustus. 

Octavius,  a  Roman  officer  who  brought 
Persus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  to  the 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  counti-ymen  to 
be  guardian  to  Ptolemy  Eupator,  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the 
greatest  arrogance.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Lysias,  who  was  before  regent  of  Egypt.  The 

murderer  was  sent  to  Rome. - A  man  who 

opposed  Metellus  in  the  reduction  of  Crete 
by  means  of  Pompey.  He  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  island. - A  man  who  banished 

Cinna  from  Rome  and  became  remarkable 
for  his  probity  and  fondness  of  discipline. 
He  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 

his  successful  rivals  Marius  and  Cinna. - A 

Roman  who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number 
of  Caesar’s  murderers.  His  assertions  were 
false,  yet  he  was  punished  as  ifhe  had  been  ac¬ 
cessary  to  the  conspiracy. - A  lieutenant  of 

Cr  tssus  in  Parthia.  He  accompanied  his 
general  to  the  tent  of  the  Parthian  conqueror, 
and  was  killed  by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted 
to  hinder  them  from  carrying  away  Crassus. 

- A  poet  in  the  Augustan  age  intimate 

with  Horace.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
as  an  historian.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

OctodORus,  [a  town  or  village  on  the 
France,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rhone ,  at 
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a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx  of  the 
latter,  into  the  Lacus  Lamanus  or  Lake  of 
Geneva.  It  is  now  Martigny.']  Cues.  B.  G. 
3 ,  c.  1. 

Octogesa,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  [on  the  north  b  mk 
of  that  river,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Sicoris 
or  Sa§re.]  It  is  now  called  Mequinensa. 
Gees.  B.  G.  1,  c.  61. 

Ocypete,  one  of  the  Harpies  who  infect¬ 
ed  whatever  she  touched.  The  name  signi¬ 
fies  swift  flying.  Hesiod.  T/ieog.265. — A/iol- 
lod.  1,  c.  9. 

Ocyroe,  a  daughter  of  Chiron  by  Chari- 
clo,  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was 
changed  into  a  mare.  ( vid .  Melanippe.) 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v,  638,  &x. 
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He  marched  also  against  the  Goths  or  Scy¬ 
thians  who  had  invaded  Asia,  and  compelled 
them  to  make  a  hasty  retreat ;]  but  his  ex¬ 
ultation  was  short,  and  he  perished  by  the 
dagger  of  one  of  his  relations,  whom  he  had 
slightly  offended'  in  a  domestic  entertainment. 
He  died  at  Emessa,  about  the  267th  year  of 
the  Christian  era.  Zenobia  succeeded  to  all 
his  titles  and  honours. 

Odessus,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  west  of 
the  Euxine  sea  in  Lower  Mossia,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Ovid .  1,  Trist.  9, 
v.  37. 

Odeum,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens.  [It 
was  built  by  Pericles,  but  being  demolished 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  rebuilt  with  so 
much  spiemlour  by  Herodes  Atticus,  that 


Odenatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Pal-  according  to  Pausanias,  it  surpassed  all  the 
myra,  [originally  a  native,  and  a  leading  famous  buildings  in  Greece.]  Vitruv  5,  c.  9. 
inhabitant  of  that  city,  though  some  make!  OdInus,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity, 
him  a  prince  of  a  tribe  of  Saracens  who!  [vid.  the  end  of  thia  article,]  who  flour- 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra-  ished  about  70  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
tes.]  He  early  inured  himself  to  bear  fa-tin  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany', 
tigues.and  by  hunting  leopards  and  wild  beasts!  or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He 
he  accustomed  himself  to  the  labours  of  a  mi- j  was  at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  mo- 
litary  life.  He  was  faithful  to  the  Romans  ;  narch,  and  a  conqueror.  He  imposed  upon  the 
and  when  Aurelian  had  been  taken  prisoner  credulity  of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  and 
by  Saporking  of  Persia,  Odenatus  warmly  in  -  j  made  them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead 
terested  himself  in  his  cause,  and  solicited  his  to  life,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futu- 
release  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  conqueror  rity.  When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and 
and  sending  him  presents.  The  king  of  Per-  increased  his  fame  by  conquest  and  by  per- 
sia  was  offended  at  the  liberty  of  Odenatus  suasion,  he  resolved  to  die  in  a  different  man- 
he  tore  the  letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  ner  from  other  men.  He  assembled  his 
which  were  offered  to  be  thrown  into  a  river.!  friends,  and  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  iance  he 
To  punish  Odenatus,  who  had  the  impudence,  made  on  his  body  n.ne  different  wounds  in  the 
as  he  observed,  to  write  to  o  great  ami-  form  of  a  circle,  and  as  he  expired  he  declared 
narch  as  himself,  he  ordered  him  to  appear' he  was  going  int  >  Scythia,  where  he  suould 
before  him  [with  bis  hands  tied  behind  ms,  become  one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  further 
bact  and  to  solicit  his  forgiveness,]  on  pain  added, that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  felicity 
of  being  devoted  to  instant  destruction,  with' for  such  of  his  country  men  as  lived  a  virtuous 
all  his  family,  if  he  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatusj  life,  who  fought  with  intrepidity,  and  who 
disdained  the  summons  of  Sapor, and  opposedjdied  like  heroes  in  the  field  ofbattle.  These 
force  to  force.  [  l'o  him  is  ascribed  the  sue  !  injunctions  had  the  desired  effect,  his  country- 
cess  of  an  expedition  in  which  Sapor’s  trea-lmen  superstitiously  believed  him,  and  always 


sures,  and  several  of  iiis  wives  and  children 
were  captured  ;  and  so  closely  did  he  press 
upon  the  Persians,  that  he  forced  him  to  re¬ 
treat  and  cut  off  ins  rear  in  passing  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  After  these  exploits,  Odenatus  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  king  of  Palmyra,  and  elevat- 


recom mended  themselves  to  his  protection 
whenever  they  engaged  in  a  battle,  and  they 
intreated  him  to  receive  the  souls  of  such  as 
had  fallen  in  war.  [Odin,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Angl  Saxons,  Woden  or  Wo- 
dan.  It  was  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 


ed  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  to  the; Scythians  to  their  Supreme  God,  and  assum- 
rank  of  queen.  Gallienus,  the  son  and  col-jedabout  70B.  C.by  Sigge,  a  Scythian  prince, 
league  of  Valerian,  entrusted  Odenatus  with  who  conquered  the  northern  nations,  made 


the  chief  command  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
east.  In  this  quality,  he  entered  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  defeated  Sapor  in  his  own  country,  and 
laid  siege  to  Ctesiphon.  During  the  distract¬ 
ed  state  of  the  empire  under  Gallienus,  Ode¬ 
natus  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  kept  the  | 


great  changes  in  their  government,  manners, 
and  religion,  and  had  divine  honours  paklhim.j 
QdoXcer,  a  king  of  the  Herulii,  who  de¬ 
stroyed  the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and 
called  himself  king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476, 
Odomanti,  a  people  of  1  brace,  on  the 


eastern  section  in  tranquillity.  On  this  ac-leastei  n  banks  of  the  Strymon.  Liv.  45,  c.  4, 


count  he  was  created  Augustus  and  partner 
in  tne  empire  by  Gallienus,  in  the  year  264 
Zenobia  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  and  their  children  with  that  of  Caesar.] 
Odenatus,  invested  with  new  power,  resolved 
to  signalize  himself  more  conspicuously  by  con¬ 
quering  the  northern  barbarians  ‘  " - J 

To  territories  of 


Odryste,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be¬ 
tween  Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  The  epi¬ 
thet  of  Odrysius  is  often  applied  to  a  Thra¬ 
cian.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  490,  1.  13,  v,  554— 
Stat.  Ach-  1,  v.  184. — Liv.  39,  c.  53. 
Odyssea,  one  of  Homer’s  epic  poems,  in 
[he  ravaged!  wh  ch  he  describes  in  24  books  the  adventure 
apor  and  took  Ctesiphon. 'of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
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tWth  other  material  circumstances.  The 
whole  of  the  action  comprehends  no  more 
than  55  days.  It  is  not  so  esteemed  as  the 
Iliad  of  that  poet.  vid.  Homerus.  [Dr.  Blair 
observes,  that  Longinus’s  criticism  on  the 
Odyssey  is  not  unfounded :  viz.  that  Homer 
may  in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting 
sun,  whose  grandeur  still  remains  without  the 
heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vi¬ 
gour  and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad,  and  yet  pos¬ 
sesses  so  many  beauties  as  justly  to  entitle  it 
to  great  praise.  It  is  a  very  amusing  poem, 
and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad  r 
its  numerous  stories  are  interesting,  and  its 
descriptions  beautiful.  Although  it  descends 
from  the  dignity  of  gods  and  heroes  and  war¬ 
like  achievements,  it  nevertheless  affords  more 
pleasing  pictures  of  ancient  manners.  The 
Odyssey,  however,  has  acknowledged  de¬ 
fects.  Many  of  its  scenes  fall  below  the  ma¬ 
jesty  expected  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last 
twelve  books,  after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Itha¬ 
ca,  are  in  several  parts  tedious  and  languid ; 
and  though  the  discovery  which  Ulysses  makes 
of  himself  to  his  r.urse  Euryclea,  and  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Penelope  before  she  knew  him, 
are  tender  and  affecting,  yet  the  poet  does 
not  seem  happy  in  the  discovery  of  Ulysses 
to  Penelope;  she  is  too  cautious  and  distrust¬ 
ful,  and  we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise 
of  joy  which  we  expected  on  that  high  occa¬ 
sion.] 

Odysskum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
west  of  Pacbynus. 

(Ea,  a  city  of  Africa,  now  Tripoli,  [yid. 
Tripolis.]  Plin.  5,  c.  4. — Sil.  ltal.  3,  v.  2 57. 

■ - Also  a  place  in  fEgina.  Herodot.  5,  c.  83. 

CEagrus  or  CEager, the  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and 
from  him  mount  Haemus,  and  also  the  Hebrus, 
one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received 
the  appellation  of  (Eagrius ,  though  Servius, 
in  his  commentaries,  disputes  the  explanation 
of  Diodorus,  by  asserting  that  the  fEagrius  is 
a  river  of  Thrace,  whose  waters  supply  the 
streams  of  the  Hebrus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  414. — 
Apollon.  1,  arg. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  524. — ltal.  5, 
v.  463. —  Diod. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. 

CEax,  a  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene. 
He  was  brother  to  Palamedes,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose 
death  he  highly  resented  on  his  return  to 
Greece,  by  raising  disturbances  in  the  family 
of  some  of  the  Grecian  princes.  Dictys.  Cret. 

• — Apollod.  2. — Hygin  fab.  117. 

(EbAlia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia, 
which  it  received  from  king  (Ebalus,  and 
thence  (Ebalides  puer  is  applied  to  Hyacin- 
thus  as  a  native  of  the  country,  and  (Ebalius 
sanguis  is  used  to  denominate  his  blood.  Paux. 

3,c.  1.— Apollod.  3,  c.  10. - The  same  name 

is  given  to  Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  La¬ 
cedaemonian  colony,  whose  ancestors  were 
governed  by  (Ebalus  Virg.  G ■  4,  v.  125. — 
Sil.  12,  v.  451. 

(Ebalus,  a  son  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas, 
who  was  king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gor- 
e?anhone,  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom 
3R 
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he  h&d  Hippocoon,  Tyndarus,  8cc.  Paus.  3j 

c.  1. — Apollod.  3,  c.  10. - A  son  of  Telon 

and  the  nymph  Sebethis,  who  reigned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  in  Italy.  Virg . 
;En.  7.  v.  734. 

(EbAres,  a  groom  of  Darius  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  He  was  the  cause  of  his  master’s 
obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  arti¬ 
fice  in  making  his  horse  neigh  first,  {yid. 
Darius  1st.)  Herodot.  3,  c.  85. — Justin.  1, 
c.  10. 

CEchAlia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  in 
Laconia,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while 
Eurytus  was  king  over  it,  from  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  is  often  called  Eurytopolis. - . 

A  small  town  of  Eubcea,  where,  according  to 
some,  Eurytas  reigned,  and  not  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  Strab.  8,  9,  and  10 —  Virg.  Mn.  8,  v„ 

291 _ Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  Met.  9,  v.  136. —  Sc- 

phoc  in  Track.  74,  ts"  Sckol. 

(Ecumenius,  [an  ancient  Greek  comment¬ 
ator  on  the  Scriptures,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  in  the  10th  century.  He  was 
bishop  of  Tricca,  and  the  author  of  comment¬ 
aries  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  four¬ 
teen  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  seven  Catho¬ 
lic  epistles,  which  contain  a  concise  and  per¬ 
spicuous  illustration  of  these  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  3esides  his  own  remarks  and 
notes,  they  consist  of  a  compilation  of  the 
notes  and  observations  of  Chrysostom,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  He  is  thought  to  have  written  a.com- 
mentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  which  is 
not  now  extant.  The  works  of  (Ecumenius 
were  first  published  in  Greek  at  Verona,  in 
1532,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in 
1631,  in  2  vols.  fol.  To  the  second  volume 
of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  commentary 
of  Arethas  on  the  book  of  Revelations.] 

(Edipodia,  a  fountain  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia, 

(Edipus,  a  son  of  Laius  king  of  Thebes 
and  Jocasta.  Asbeing  descended  from  Venus 
by  his  father’s  side,  (Edipus  was  bom  to  be 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Laius,  the  father  of 
(Edipus,  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon 
as  he  married  Jocasta,  that  he  must  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  son.  Such  dreadful  intelli¬ 
gence  awakened  his  fears,  and  to  prevent  the 
fulfilling  of  the  oracle,  he  resolved  never  to 
approach  Jocasta ;  but  his  solemn  resolutions 
were  violated  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  The 
queen  became  pregnant  and  Laius,  still  intent 
to  stop  this  evil,  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy 
the  child  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world. 
The  mother  had  not  the  courage  to  obey,  yet 
she  gave  the  child  as  soon  as  born  to  one  of  her 
domestics,  with  orders  to  expose  him  on  the 
mountains.  The  servant  was  moved  with  pity, 
but  to  obey  the  command  of  Jocasta,  he  bored 
the  feet  of  the  child  and  suspended  him  with 
a  twig  by  the  heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Ciths- 
ron,  where  he  was  soon  found  by  one  of  the 
shepherds  of  Polybus  king  of  Corinth-  The 
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shepherd  carried  him  home;  and  Penboea, 
the  wife  of  Polybus,  who  had  no  children, 
educated  him  as  her  own  child,  with  maternal 
tenderness.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
infant,  who  was  named  (Edipus,  on  account  of 
the  swelling  of  hisfeet  tumeo^ohcfiedes), 
soon  became  the  admiration  of  the  age.  His 
companions  envied  his  strength  and  his  ad¬ 
dress;  and  one  of  them,  to  mortify  his  rising 
ambition,  told  him  he  was  an  illegitimate  child. 
This  raised  his  doubts ;  he  asked  Peribcea, 
■who,  out  ol  tenderness,  told  him  that  his  sus¬ 
picions  were  ill-founded.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  was  there  told  not  to  return  home,  for  if 
he  did,  he  must  necessarily  be  the  murderer 
of  his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
This  answer  of  the  oracle  terrified  him ;  he 
knew  no  home  but  the  house  of  Polybus, 
therefore  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth, 
where  such  calamities  apparently  attended 
him.  He  travelled  towards  Phocis,  and  in  his 
journey  met  in  a  narrow  road  Laius  on  a 
chariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Pains  haughtily 
ordered  (Edipus  to  make  way  for  him.  CEdi¬ 
pus  refused,  and  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
Laius  and  his  arm-bearer  were  both  killed. 
As  (Edipus  was  ignorant  of  the  quality,  and 
of  the  rank  of  the  men  whom  he  had  just  killed, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attracted 
to  Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  Sphynx.  This 
terrible  monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  ( vitl .  Sphynx,)  resorted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoured 
all  those  who  attempted  to  explain,  without 
success,  the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.  The 
calamity  was  now  become  an  object  of  public 
concern,  and  as  the  successful  explanation  of  an 
enigma  would  end  in  the  death  of  the  Sphynx, 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laius  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  and 
.Jocasta  to  him  who  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
The  enigma  proposed  was  this:  What  animal 
in  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon 
upon  two,  and  in  the  evening  upon  three?  This 
was  left  for  CEdipus  to  explain ;  he  came  to 
the  monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  life,  walks  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet ; 
when  he  has  attained  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  walks  upon  his  two  legs ;  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  supports  his  old  age  with  the  assistance 
of  a  staff  The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true 
explanation,  dashed  her  head  against  a  rock 
and  perished.  CEdipus  ascended  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  and  married  Jocasta,  by  whom  he 
hadtwosons,  Polynicesand  Eteocles,  and  two 
daughters,  Ismene  and  Antigone.  Some  years 
after  the  Theban  territories  were  visited  with 
a  plague;  and  the  oracle  declared  that  it 
should  cease  only  when  the  murderer  of  king 
Laius  was  banishedfrom  Bcsotia.  As  the  death 
of  Laius  had  never  been  examined,  and  the 
circumstances  that  attended  it  never  known, 
this  answer  of  the  oracle  was  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  the  Thebans ;  but  CEdippus,  the 
friend  of  his  people,  resolved  to  overcome 
every  difficulty  by  the  most  exact  inquiries. 
His  Researches  were  successful,  and  he  was 
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soon  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  lathe. 
The  melancholy  discovery  was  rendered  the 
more  alarming,  when  CEdipus  considered,  that 
he  had  not  only  murdered  his  father,  but  that 
he  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother.  In 
the  excess  of  his  grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  a3 
unworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  him¬ 
self  from  Thebes,  or.  as  some  say,  was  ban- 
ished  by  his  two  sons.  He  retired  towards 
Attica,  led  by  his  daughter  Antigone,  and 
came  near  Colonos,  where  there  was  a  grove 
sacred  to  the  Furies.  He  remembered  that  he 
was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a 
place  and  to  become  the  source  of  prosperity 
to  the  country,  in  which  his  bones  were  buried. 

A  messenger  upon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus, 
king  of  the  country,  to  inform  him  of  the  re¬ 
solution  of  (Edipus,  When  Theseus  arrived, 
(Edipus  acquainted  him,  with  a  prophetic 
voice,  that  the  gods  had  called  him  to  die  in 
the  place  where  he  stood  ;  and  to  show  the 
truth  of  this  he  walked,  himself,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  guide,  to  the  spot  where  he 
must  expire-  Immediately  the  earth  opened 
and  (Edipus  disappeared.  Some  suppose  that 
(Edipus  had  not  children  by  Jocasta,  and  that 
the  mother  murdered  herself  as  soon  as  she 
knew  the  incest  which  had  been  committed. 
His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopagus,  in  the  age 
of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  ancient  poets  re¬ 
present  him  in  hell,  as  suffering  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed  to  deserve^ 
According  to  some,  the  four  children  which 
he  had  were  by  Euriganea,  the  daughter  of 
Periphas,  whom  he  married  after  the  death 
of  Jocasta.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hygin.  fab.  66,  I 
8tc. — Eurifi.  in  Phceniss .  &c .—Sophocl.  (E- 
difi.  Tyr.  &  Col.  Antig.  &c. — Hesiod.  Theog , 

1 — Homer.  Od.  11,  c.  270 — Pans.  9,  c.  5,  &c. 
Scat.  Theb.  8,  v.  642. — Senec.  in  Gidifi  Pin¬ 
dar.  Olymp.  2. — Diod.  4. — dthen.  6  and  10. 

(Ene,  a  small  town  of  Argolis.  The  people 
are  called  (Eneadte. 

(Eneus,  a  king  of  Calyaon  in  iEtolia,  son 
of  Parthaon  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  He 
married  Althaea  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by 
whom  he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge, 
and  Dejanira.  After  Althaea’s  death,  he  mar  ¬ 
ried  Periboea  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by 
whom  he  had  Tydeus.  In  a  general  sacrifice, 
which  (Eneus  made  to  all  the  gods  upon  reap¬ 
ing  the  rich  produce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot 
Diana,  and  the  goddess,  to  revenge  this  unpar¬ 
donable  neglect,  incited  his  neighbours  to  take 
up  arms  against  him,  and  besides  she  sent  a 
wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Calydo- 
nia.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea¬ 
ger  and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Greece, 
in  a  celebrated  chase,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Sometime 
after,  Meleager  died,  and  (Eneus  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother. 

A  grius .  Diomedes,  however,  his  grandson,  soon 
restored  him  to  his  throne;  but  the  continual 
misfortunes  to  which  he  was  exposed  render¬ 
ed  him  melancholy.  He  exiled  himself  from 
Calydon,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son-in-law 
Andremcn,  He  died  as  he  was  going  to  A:'- 
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golis.  His  body  was  buried  by  the  care 
Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  Argolis  which  from 
him  received  the  name  of  ( Enoe .  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  CEneus  received  a  visit  from  Bacchus, 
and  that  he  suffered  the  god  to  enjoy  the  fa¬ 
vours  of  Althsea,  and  to  become  the  father  of 
Dejanira,  for  which  Bacchus  permitted  that 
the  wine  of  which  he  was  the  patron  should 
be  called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
-OEneus  (civ®*.)  Hygin.  fab-  129. — Afiollod.  1, 
c.  8.-—  Homer.  II.  9,  v.  539. — Diod.  4. — Paus. 
2,  c.  25. —Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  510. 

CEniad/e,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  [near  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous.]  Liv.  26,  c.  24, 1. 38, 
c.  11. 

(EnIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Meleager,  son  of 
CEneus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  10. 

(Enoe,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus  the 
son  of  Thoas  king  of  Lemnos^  From  her  the 
island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  CEnoe. — — 
Two  villages  of  Actica  were  also  called  (Enoe. 

Herodot.  5,  c.  74.— Plin.  4,  c.  7. - A  city  of 

Argolis,  where  (Eneus  fled  when  driven  from 
Calydon.  Paus.  2,  c.  25.— —A  town  of  Elis 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  Strab. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  8. 
—Paus.  1,  &c. 

(EnomAus,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Euarete 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  or  Eurythoa,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Danaus.  He  was  informed  by  the  ora¬ 
cle  that  he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his 
son-in  law ;  therefore  as  he  could  skilfully  drive 
a  chariot,  he  determined  to  marry  his  daugh¬ 
ter  only  to  him  who  could  out-run  him,  on 
condition  that  all  who  entered  the  list  should 
agree  to  lay  down  their  life  if  conquered. 
Many  had  already  perished  ;  when  Pelops  son 
of  Tantalus,  proposed  himself.  He  previously 
bribed  Myrtilus  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus, 
by  promising  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  favours 
of  Hippodamia,  if  he  proved  victorious.  Myr- 
filus  gave  his  master  an  old  chariot,  whose 
axle-tree  broke  on  the  course,  which  wasfrom 
Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  (Eno- 
maus  was  killed.  Pelops  married  Hippodamia, 
and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he  expired  <E- 
norhaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  Myrtilus,  which  was  executed.  Those 
that  had  been  defeated  when  Pelops  entered 
the  lists  were  Vlarmax,  Alcathous,  Euryalus, 
Eurymachus,  Capetus,  Lasius,  Acrias,  Chal- 
codon,  LycurguSj  Tricolonus,  Prias,  Aristo- 
machus,  iEolius,  Eurythrus,  and  Chronius. 
Afiollod ■  2,  c.  4. — Diod.  4. — Paus.  ,  c.  17, 1 
6,  c.  11,  8cc.  —Afiollon.  Rhod.  1 — Profiert.  1. 
el.  2,  v.  20 — Ovid,  in  lb.  367.  Art.  Am.  2,  v. 
8. — Heroid.  8,  v.  70. 

CEnon,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Co¬ 
rinth. 

CEnona,  an  ancient  name  of  the  island  iE- 
gina.  It  is  also  called  (Enofiia ■  Herodot.  8,  c. 
46.— A  town  of  Troas,  the  birth-place  of 
the  nymph  (Enone.  Strab.  13. 

CEnOne,  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter 
of  the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  she 
had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  fore¬ 
told  to  Paris,  whom  she  married  before  he 
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was  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that 
his  voyage  to  Greece  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  his  country,  and  that  he  should 
have  recourse  to  her  medicinal  knowledge  at 
the  hour  of  death.  All  these  predictions  were 
fulfilled  ;  and  Paris,  when  he  had  received 
the  fatal  wound,  ordered  his  body  to  be  carri¬ 
ed  to  (Enone,  in  hopes  of  being  cured  by  her 
assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into  her 
presence ;  and  (Enone  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  it 
with  her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the 
heart.  She  was  mother  of  Corythus  by  Paris, 
and  this  son  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  when  he  attempted,  at  the  instigation  of 
CEnone,  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw  his  af¬ 
fection  from  Helen.  Dictys.  Crel.—Ovid  de 
Rem.  Amor.  v.  457.  Heroid.  5. — Lucan.  9. 

(Enopia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
island  /Egina.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  473. 

(Enopion,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  call¬ 
ed  Hero,  or  Merope,  of  whom  the  giant  Ori¬ 
on  became  enamoured.  The  father,  unwil¬ 
ling  to  give  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and 
afraid  of  provoking  him  by  an  open  refusal, 
evaded  his  applications,  and  at  last  put  out 
his  eyes  when  he  was  intoxicated.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  violence  was  offered  to  Orion 
after  he  had  dishonoured  Merope.  (Enopion 
received  the  island  of  Chios  from  Rhadaman- 
thus,  who  had  conquered  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  ASgean  sea,  and  his  tomb  was  still  seen 
there  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  suppose, 
and  with  more  probability,  that  he  reigned 
not  at  Chios,  but  at  iEgina,  which  from  him 
was  called  (Enopia.  Pint,  in  Thes. — Afiol- 
lod.  1,  c.  4. — Afiollon.  Rhod.  3. 

(Enotri,  the  inhabitants  of  (Enotri. 

(Enotria,  a  part  of  Italy  which  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Lucania.  It  received  this  name 
from  (Enotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  (Eno- 
trians afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um¬ 
bria  and  as  far  as  Latium,  and  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  according  to  some  writers.  The 
name  of  (Enotria  is  sometimes  applied  to  Ita¬ 
ly.  That  part  of  Italy  where  (Enotrus  set¬ 
tled  was  before  inhabited  by  the  Ausones. 
Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  11 — Paus.  1,  c.  3. —  Virg. 
Mn.  1,  v.  536.  1.  7,  v.  85.— Hal.  8,  v.  220. 

CEnotrIdes,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  where  some  of  the  Romans  were 
banished  by  the  emperors.  They  were  call- 
Pontia,  Pandataria,  and  ASnaria. 

(Enotrus,  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  Arcadia. 
He  passed  into  Ylagna  Graecia  with  a  colony, 
and  gave  the  name  of  (Enotria  to  that  part  of 
the  country  where  he  settled.  Dionys.  Hal. 

1,  c.  11.— Paus.  1,  c.  3, 

CEnCSjE,  small  islands  near  Chios.  Plin.  5 , 
c.  31. — Thucyd.  8.— -Others  on  the  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Mela,  2, 
c.  \7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

(Eonus,  a  son  of  Licymnius,  killed  at  Spar¬ 
ta.  where  he  accompanied  Hercules  ;  and  as 
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the  hero  had  promised  Licymnius  to  bring 
back  his  son,  he  burnt  his  body,  and  present¬ 
ed  the  ashes  to  his  afflicted  father.  From  this 
circumstance  arose  a  custom  of  burning  the 
dead  among  the  Greeks.  [Eustathius  as 
signs  two  reasons  why  the  custom  of  burning 
corpses  came  to  be  of  such  general  use  in 
Greece ;  the  first  is  because  bodies  were 
thought  to  be  unclean  after  the  soul’s  depar¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  were  purified  by  fire  ;  the 
second  reason  is,  that  the  soul  being  separated 
from  the  gross  and  inactive  matter,  might  be 
at  liberty  to  take  its  flight  to  the  heavenly  man¬ 
sions.]  Sc  hoi.  Homer.  II. - A  small  river  of 

Laconia.  Liv.  34,  c.  28. 

CErOe,  an  island  of  Bceotia,  formed  by  the 
Asopus.  Herodot.  9,  c.  50. 

(Eta,  now  Banina ,  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself.  Its  height  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  (Eta, 
properly  speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  rose  from  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pyl £  and  the  gulf  of  Malia,  in  a  western  di¬ 
rection  to  mount  Pindus,  and  from  thence  to 
the  bay  of  Ambracia.  The  straits  or  passes 
of  Mount  (Eta  are  called  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylse  from  the  hot  baths  and  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  [yid. 
Thermopylae.]  Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Catull.  66,  v. 
54. — ifiollod.  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  10,  c.  20,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  Met.  2,  v.  216, 1.  9,  v.  204, 
&c. —  Virg.  Eel.  8. — Plin.  25,  c.  5. — Seneca 

■in  Med. — Lucan.  3,  &c - A  small  town  at 

the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta  near  Thermopyte. 

CEtvlus,  or  (Etylum,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
which  received  its  name  from  CKtylus,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Argos.  Serapis  had  a  temple 
there.  Pans.  3,  c.  25. 

Ofellus,  a  man  whom,  though  unpolish¬ 
ed,  Horace  represents  as  a  character  exem¬ 
plary  for  wisdom,  economy,  and  moderation. 
Herat.  2,  Sat.  2,  v.2. 

Oglos  a,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  east 
of  Corsica,  famous  for  wine,  and  now  called 
Monte  Christo.  Plin.  3(  c.  6. 

Ogulnia  lex,  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  453,  [that 
the  number  of  the  Pontifices  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  eight,  and  of  the  angurs  to  nine  ; 
and  that  four  of  the  former  and  five  of  the 
latter  should  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians.] 

Ogyges,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most 
ancient  of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece,  [yid. 
the  end  of  this  article.]  He  was  son  of  Ter¬ 
ra,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune,  and 
married  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter.  He 
reigned  in  Boeotia,  which,  from  him,  is  some¬ 
times  called  Ogygia,  and  his  power  was  also 
extended  over  Attica.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  extraction ; 
but  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign,  are  so 
obscure  and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  of  Ogy- 
gian  is  often  applied  to  every  thing  of  dark 
antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was 
a  deluge  which  so  inundated  the  territories  of 
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Attica,  that  they  remained  waste  for  near  200 
years.  This,  though  it  is  very  uncertain,  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  about  1764  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  previous  to  the  de¬ 
luge  of  Deucalion.  According  to  some  writ¬ 
ers,  it  was  owing  to  the  overflowing  of  one  of 
the  rivers  of  the  country.  The  reign  of  Ogy¬ 
ges  was  also  marked  by  an  uncommon  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  heavens,  and  as  it  is  reported, 
the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  diame¬ 
ter,  figure,  and  her  course.  [The  Parian 
marbles  say  nothing  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 
and  that  famous  chronicle  begins  only  with  the 
arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Greece.  According  to 
Augustine,  the  deluge  happened  under  Plioro- 
neus  the  second  king  of  Argos,  and  he  alleges 
that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  and  Je¬ 
rome.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  has  very  much 
contracted  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  places 
thejdate  of  this  deluge  in  the  year  1045,  before 
the  vulgar  era.  Banier  places  this  event  to¬ 
wards  the  year  1796  B.  C.  agreeably  to  the 
opinions  of  Petavius  and  Marsham.  In  Blair’s 
tables,  the  reign  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  is  fixed 
in  the  year  1796  B.  C.  and  his  death  in  1764 
B.  C.  when  the  deluge  happened.  This  de¬ 
luge  is  said  to  have  laid  waste  the  country  of 
Attica  for  200  years,  till  the  coming  of  Ce¬ 
crops.]  Varro.  de  R.  R.  3,  c.  1. — Paus.  9,  c. 
5. — Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  18,  8tc. 

Ogygia,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of 

Thebes  in  Bosotia.  Lucan.  1,  v.  675. - - 

An  ancient  name  of  Bceotia,  from  Ogyges  who 
reigned  there. - The  island  of  Calypso,  op¬ 

posite  the  promontory  of  Lacinium  in  Magna 
Grxcia,  where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked. 
The  situation,  and  even  the  existence  of  Ca¬ 
lypso’s  island  is  disputed  by  some  writers, 
[tuff.  Calypso].  Plin.  3,  c.  10. — Homer.  Od. 

I,  v.  52  and  85, 1.  5,  v.  254. 

Oileus,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother’s 
Agrianome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  he 
had  Ajax,  called  Oileus  from  his  father,  to 
discriminate  him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Tela¬ 
mon.  He  had  also  another  son  called  Medona 
by  a  courtesan  called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  45. — • 
Afiollon ■  1. — Hygin.  fab.  14  and  18. — Homer . 

II.  13  and  15. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Olbia,  a  town  of  Sarmatia  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes, 
about  18  miles  from  the  sea  according  to 
Pliny. — It  was  afterwards  called  Borysthenes 
and  Mileiojioiis,  because  peopled  by  a  Mile¬ 
sian  colony,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  Ocza~ 
kow.  [The  site  of  Olbia  does  not  exactly  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  modern  Oczakow.  The 
ancient  city  lay,  according  to  Mannert,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hypanis,  a  little  above  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.]  Strab.  7. — 

Plin.  4,  c.  12. - A  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 

nensis.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. - The  capital  of  Sar¬ 

dinia.  Claudian. 

Olchinium,  or  Olginium,  now  Dulcigno, 
a  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic.  Liv. 
45,  c.  26. 

Olearos,  [vicL  Antiparos.] 
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Glen,  a  Greek  poet  of  [Xanthus  in]  Lycia,]  was  taken  of  them  according  to  many  writers, 
who  flourished  some  time  before  the  age  ofjtill  Iphitus,  in  the  age  of  the  lawgiver  of  Spar- 
Orpheus,  and  composed  many  hymns,  somelta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  celebra- 
of  which  were  regularly  sung  at  Delphi  onjtion  with  greater  solemnity.  This  reinstitu- 
solemn  occasions.  Some  suppose  that  he  wasjtion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  formsacele- 
the  first  who  established  the  oracle  of  Apol-jbrated  epoch  in  Grecian  history ,  and  is  the 
lo  at  Delphi,  [and  he  is  said  to  have  been  theibeginning  of  the  Olympiads,  (vid.  Olympias.) 
first  who  filled  at  that  place  the  office  of, They,  however,  were  neglected  for  sometime 
priest  of  Apollo,  and  to  have  given  responses |  after  the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Corcebus,  who  ob- 
in  verse.  According  to  some  the  word  Olenitained  a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reinstituted  them 
was  properly  an  Egyptian  sacred  term  ;  a  sa- ;  to  be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
cred  stone  in  Elis  was  called  Petra  Olenia.J  care  and  superintendance  of  the  games  were 
Herodot.  4,  c.  35.  i  intrusted  to  the  people  of  Elis,  till  they  were 

Olenus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  marriedjexcluded  by  the  Pisxans  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
Lethxa,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  (destruction  of  Pisa.  1  hese  obtained  great 
herself  to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husband;  privileges  from  this  appointment;  they  were 
were  changed  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid.  \  in  danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
Met.  10,  v.  68. - A  famous  soothsayer  ofjwere  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions 


Etruria.  Plin.  28,  c.  2 
OlEnus  or  Olenum,  a  town  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  between  Patrx  and  Cyllene.  The  goat 
Amalthxa,  which  was  made  a  constellation 


without  molestation,  as  the  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  within  their  territories.  Only  one  per¬ 
son  superintended  till  the  50th  olympiad, 
when  two  were  appointed.  In  the  103d 


by  Jupiter,  is  called  Olenia,  from  its  residence; olympiad,  the  number  was  increased  to 
there.  Pans.  7,  c.  22. —  Ovid.  Met.  3—Strab.  twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 


8. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  8. - Another  in  iEtolia. 

Olisippo,  now  Lisbon,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  surnamed  Felicitas  Julia, 
{Plin.  4,  c.  22.)  and  called  by  some  Ulyssippo, 
and  said  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mela,  3 
c,  1. — Solinus.  23- 

Olitingi,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Mela,  3 
c.  1. 

T.  Ollius,  the  father  of  Poppaea,  destroy 
edon  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanus, 

&c.  Tacit.  Ann-  13,  c.  45. - A  river  rising 

in  the  Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Po,  now  call¬ 
ed  the  Oglio.  Plin.  c.  103. 

Olmjl*,  a  promontory  near  Megara. 

Olmius,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  near  Helicon, 
sacred  to  the  Muses.  St  at.  Theb.  7,  v.  284. 

Oloosson,  now  Alessone,  a  town  of  Mag¬ 
nesia.  Horn. 

Olophyxus,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on  mount 
Athos.  Herodot.  7,  c.  22. 

Olpaj,  a  fortified  place  of  Epirus,  now  For¬ 
te  Castri . 

Olus,  (units,)  a  town  at  the  west  of  Crete, 

Olympia,  ( orum ,)  celebrated  games  which 
received  their  name  either  from  Olympia 
where  they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter 
Olympius,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated, 
They  were,  according  to  some,  instituted  by 
Jupiter  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans,  and 
first  observed  by  the  Idaci  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453. 
Some  attribute  the  institution  to  Pelops,  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  CEnomaus  and 
married  Hippodamia;  but  the  more  probable, 
and  indeed  the  more  received  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  first  established  by  Hercules  in  ho 
nour  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  after  a  victory  ob 
tained  over  Augeas,  B.  C.  1222.  Strabo  ob¬ 
jects  to  this  opinion,  by  observing,  that  if  they 
had  been  established  in  the  age  of  Homer,  the 
poet  would  have  undoubtedly  spoken  of  them, 
as  he  is  in  every  particular  careful  to  mention 
the  amusements  and  div  ersions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  But  they  were  neglected  after  their 
first  institution  by  Hercules,  and  no  notice 


Elis.  But  in  the  following  olympiad,  they 
were  reduced  to  eight,  and  afterwards  in¬ 
creased  to  ten,  which  number  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  The  presidents  were 
obliged  solemnly  to  swear  that  they  would 
act  impartially,  and  not  take  any  bribes,  or 
discover  why  they  rejected  some  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  Thev  generally  sat  naked,  and  held 
before  them  the  crown  which  was  prepared 
for  the  conqueror.  There  were  also  certain 
officers  to  keep  good  order  and  regularity, 
called  ctxvT an,  much  the  same  as  the  Roman 
lictors,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  **uT*f- 
yi)?.  No  women  were  permitted  to  appear 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympian  games, 
and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this  law,  was 
immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock,  i  his, 
however,  wassometimesneglected ;  for  we  find 
not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration, 
but  also  some  among  the  combatants,  and 
some  rewarded  with  the  crown.  The  pre¬ 
parations  for  these  festivals  were  great.  No 
person  was  permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he 
had  not  regularly  exercised  himself  ten  months 
before  the  celebration  at  the  public  gymna¬ 
sium  of  Elis.  No  unfair  dealings  were  allow¬ 
ed,  and  whoever  attempted  to  bribe  his  ad¬ 
versary'  was  subjected  to  a  severe  fine.  No 
criminals,  nor  such  as  were  connected  with 
impious  and  guilty  persons,  were  suffered  to 
present  themselves  as  combatants  .  and  even 
the  father  and  relations  were  obliged  to  swear 
that  they  would  have  recourse  to  no  artifice 
which  might  decide  the  victory  in  favour  of 
their  friends.  The  wrestlers  were  appointed 
by  lot.  Some  little  balls,  superscribed  with  a 
letter,  were  thrown  into  a  silver  urn,  and 
such  as  drew  the  same  letter  were  obliged  to 
contend  one  with  the  other.  He  who  had  an 
odd  letter  remained  the  last,  and  he  often  had 
the  advantage,  as  he  was  to  encounter  the  last 
who  had  obtained  the  superiority  over  his  ad¬ 
versary.  He  was  called  In  these  games 

were  exhibited  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
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boxing,  and  the  throwing  of  the  quoit,  which 
was  called  altogether  enyradKov,  or  quinquer- 
tium.  Besides  these,  there  were  horse  and 
chariot  races,  and  also  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  Gnly  re¬ 
ward  that  the  conqueror  obtained,  was  a 
crown  of  olive  ;  which,  as  some  suppose,  was 
in  memory  of  the  1.  hours  of  Hercules,  which 
were  accomplished  for  the  universal  good  of 
mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  friend  of  humanity.  So  small  and 
trifling  a  reward  stimulated  courage  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  was  more  the  source  of  great  honours 
than  the  most  unbounded  treasures.  The 
statues  of  the  conquerors,  called  Olympioni- 
c®,  were  erected  at  Olympia,  in  the  sacred 
wood  of  Jupiter.  Their  return  home  was  that 
of  a  warlike  conqueror  ;  they  were  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  four  horses,  and  every  where 
received  with  the  greatest  acclamations.  Their 
entrance  into  their  native  city  was  not  through 
the  gates,  but,  to  make  it  more  grand  and 
more  solemn,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls. 
Painters  and  poets  were  employed  in  cele¬ 
brating  their  names  ;  and  indeed  the  victories 
severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are  the  subjects 
of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pindar.  The 
combatants  were  naked;  a  scarf  was  original¬ 
ly  tied  round  their  waist,  but  when  it  had  en¬ 
tangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and  been  the 
cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was  laid  aside, 
and  no  regard  was  paid  to  decency  The  Olym¬ 
pic  games  were  observed  every  fifth  year,  or 
to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  after  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first  month  of 
the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for  five  suc¬ 
cessive  days.  As  they  were  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  they 
drew  so  many  people  together,  not  only  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  and  countries.  Find.  O/ym/i.  1  and  2 
— Strab .  8. — Pans.  5,  c-  67,  &c — Diod,  1,  &c. 

— Pint .  in  Thes.  Lyc.  &c - JElian.  V.  H 

10,  v.  1 — Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  46. — Lucian,  de 
Gym.  Tzetz.  in  Lycofihr. — dristotle. — Stat. 
Theb.  6. — C.JVe/i.  in  P reef. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v 
49.—— A  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple  with  a  celebrated  sta 
tue  50  cubits  high,  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab. 
8. — Pans.  3,  c.  8. 

Olympias,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  after  the  expiration  of  four  complete 
years,  whence  some  have  said  that  they  were 
observed  every  fifth  year.  This  period  of 
time  was  called  Olympiad,  and  became  a  cele¬ 
brated  era  among  the  Greeks,  who  computed 
their  time  by  it.  The  custom  of  reckoning 
time  by  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
was  not  introduced  at  the  first  institution  of 
these  festivals,  but  to  speak  accurately,  only 
the  year  in  which  Corcebus  obtained  the  prize. 
This  olympiad,  which  has  always  been  reek- 
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oned  the  first,  fell,  according  to  the  accurate 
and  learned  computations  of  some  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  exactly  776  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  3938,  and 
23  years  before  the  building  of  Rome.  The 
games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon,  next  after  the  summer  solstice ;  there¬ 
fore  the  olympiads  were  of  unequal  lengths, 

'  because  the  time  of  the  full  moon  differs  11 
days  every  year,  and  for  that  reason  they 
sometimes  began  the  next  day  after  the  sol¬ 
stice,  and  at  other  times  four  weeks  after.  The 
computations  by  olympiads  ceased,  as  some 
suppose,  after  the  364th,  in  the  year440ofthe 
Christian  era.  It  was  universally  adopted,  not 
only  bv  the  Greeks,  but  by  many  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  though  still  the  Pythian 
games  served  as  an  epoch  to  the  people  of 
Delphi  and  to  the  Boeotians,  the  Nemaan 
games  to  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and  the 
Isthmian  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Peloponnesian  ishmus.  To  the 
olympiads  history  is  much  indebted.  They 
have  served  to  fix  the  time  of  many  moment¬ 
ous  events,  and  indeed  before  this  method  of 
computing  time  was  observed,  every  page  of 
history  is  mostly  fabulous,  and  filled  with  ob¬ 
scurity  and  contradiction,  and  no  true  chrono¬ 
logical  account  can  be  properly  established 
and  maintained  with  certainty.  The  mode  of 
computation,  which  was  used  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  olympiads  and  of  the  consular 
fasti  of  Rome,  was  more  useful  as  it  was  more 
universal ;  but  while  the  era  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  prevailed  in  the  east,  the  west¬ 
ern  nations  in  the  6th  century  began  to  adopt 
with  more  propriety  the  Christian  epoch, 
which  was  propagated  in  the  8th  century,  and 
at  last,  in  the  10th,  became  legal  and  popular. 

_ _ A  celebrated  woman  who  was  daughter 

of  a  king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  Her  haughtiness  .and  more 
probably  her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to  re¬ 
pudiate  her,  and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  the 
niece  of  king  Attalus.  Olympias  was  sensi¬ 
ble  of  this  injury,  and  Alexander  showed  his 
disapprobation  of  his  father’s  measures  by  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  court  of  his  mother.  The 
murder  of  Philip,  which  soon  followed  this 
disgrace,  and  which  some  have  attributed  to 
the  intrigues  of  Olympias,  was  productive  of 
the  greatest  extravagancies.  The  queen  paid 
the  highest  honour  to  her  husband’s  murder¬ 
er.  She  gathered  his  mangled  limbs,  placed 
a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  laid  his  ashes 
near  those  of  Philip.  The  administration  of 
Alexander,  who  had  succeeeded  his  father, 
was,  in  some  instances,  offensive  to  Olympias ; 
but,  when  the  ambition  of  her  son  was  con¬ 
cerned,  she  did  not  scruple  to  declare  public¬ 
ly,  that  Alexander  was  not  the  son  of  Philip, 
but  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  an  enormous 
serpent  which  had  supernaturally  introduced 
itself  into  her  bed.  When  Alexander  was 
was  dead,  Olympias  seized  the  government  of 
Macedonia,  and,  to  establish  her  usurpation, 
she  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridxus,  with  his 
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wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nicanor,  the  brother  of j 
Cassander,  with  one  hundred  leading  men  of 
Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  interest. 
Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpun¬ 
ished;  Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pvdna, 
where  she  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  fa¬ 
mily,  and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  after 
an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered 
her  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
body  of  2C0  soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the 
bloody  commands  into  execution,  butthe  splen¬ 
dour  and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their 
courage,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by 
those  whom  he  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their 
children,  about  316  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Justin.  7,  c.  6, 1. 9,  c.  7. — Pint,  in  Alex. 

'—Curt. — Pans. - \  fountain  of  Arcadia, 

which  flowed  for  one  year  and  the  next  was 
dry.  Pans.  8,  c.  29.  ’ 

OlympiodSrus,  [an  Alexandrian  philo¬ 
sopher  who  flourished  about  the  year  430 
B.  C.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  Proclus  who  attended  upon  his  school 
before  he  was  20  years  of  age.  This  philo¬ 
sopher  is  not  to  be  confouuded  with  a  Plato- 
nist  of  the  same  name  who  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  upon  Plato-  He  is  also  to  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  a  Peripatetic  ot  a  still  later  age,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Meteorology  of 
Aristotle.  The  works  of  this  last  were  edit¬ 
ed  by  Aldus,  1550,  in  fol.] 

Olympius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  statue,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of 
Phidias.  Paus.  7,  c.  2 _ A  native  of  Car¬ 

thage,  called  also  Nemesianus.  vid.  Neme- 
sianus. 

Olympus,  [a  famous  musician,  a  native  of 
Mysia,  who  lived  before  the  T rojan  war.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Marsyas.  Plato,  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  and  Aristotle  cite  his  verses. - -An¬ 

other,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Midas.  Aristoxenus  relates  that  he 
composed,  in  the  Lydian  mode,  the  air  for 
the  flute  which  expressed  the  funeral  sorrows 
for  the  death  of  Python.  To  him,  likewise, 
are  ascribed  the  Cerulean,-  Minervan,  and 
Spondean  modes.  Plutarch  says  that  he  was 
the  first  who  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
the  knowledge  of  stringed  instruments;  and 
that  he  instituted  the  custom  of  celebrating 
with  the  flute  hymns  to  the  polycephalic 
nome  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Plato  says  that 
Ins  music  inflamed  his  auditors ;  Aristotle, 
that  it  exalted  the  soul;  and  Plutarch,  that 
it  surpassed  in  simplicity  all  other  music.] 
- - A  famous  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hea¬ 
vens  with  its  top ;  and  from  that  circum¬ 
stance  they  have  placed  the  residence  of  the 
gods  there,  and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  per¬ 
pendicular  height,  and  is  covered  with  plea¬ 
sant  woods,  caves,  and  grottoes.  On  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  according  to  the  notions  of 
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jthe  poets,  there  was  neither  wind  nor  rain, 
nor  clouds,  but  an  eternal  spring.  [Sonnini 
has  particularly  described  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain.  Near  the  top  he 
encountered  large  quantities  of  snow,  and  at 
last  came  to  a  part  where  the  mountain  be¬ 
came  bare  of  all  vegetation,  and  presented 
only  a  cap  of  snow  and  ice,  on  which  it  was 
impossible  to  be  sustained  or  to  walk.  At 
this  time  it  was  the  middle  of  July ;  the  heat 
was  extreme  towards  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  as  well  as  in  the  plain,  while  the  masses 
of  snow  near  its  summit  gave  no  signs  of 
melting.  The  view  from  the  highest  acces¬ 
sible  part  of  Olympus  is  described  as  being 
very  extensive  and  grand.  The  mountain 
seemed  to  touch  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  the 
vale  of  Tempe  appeared  only  a  narrow  gorge, 
while  the  Peneus  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
There  are  hardly  any  quadrupeds  to  be  seen 
beyond  the  half  height  of  Olympus,  and 
scarcely  do  even  birds  pass  this  limit.]  Ho¬ 
mer.  11. 1,  &c. — •  Virg.  JEn.  2,  6,  &c. —  Ovid. 
Met.— Lucan.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  8. 

- A  mountain  of  Mysia,  called  the  Mysian 

Olympus,  a  name  it  still  preserves. - Ano¬ 
ther,  in  Elis — —Another,  in  Arcadia. . 

And  another,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  now 
Santa  Croce.  Some  suppose  the  Olympus  of 
Mysia  and  of  Cilicia  to  be  the  same. — -A 
town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 

Olynthus,  a  celebrated  town  and  republic 
of  Macedonia,  [in  the  district  Chalcidice,  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Sinus  ForonKus  or  Gulf  of  Cassandria.} 
It  become  famous  for  its  flourishing  situation, 
and  for  [its  being  the  scene  of  so  many  con¬ 
tests  between  the  Athenians  and  king  Philip,] 
who  destroyed  it,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for 
slaves.  [The  cause  of  its  inhabitants  was 
pleaded  in  the  Olynthiac  oration  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.]  Cic.  in  Verr. — Pint,  de  Ir.  coh.  &c. 

— Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Herodot.  1,  c.  127 _ Curt. 

8,  c.  9. 

Olyras,  a  river  near  Thermopylae,  which, 
as  the  mythologists  report,  attempted  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules 
was  consumed.  Strab.  9. 

Ombos,  [a  city  of  Egypt  a  little  north  of 
Syene.  Its  position  is  now  found  in  the  name 
of  Koum-Ombo  or  the  hill  of  Ombo.  Be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  Ten- 
tyra,  constant  hostilities  prevailed,  the  former 
adoring,  the  latter  killing  the  crocodile.  A 
horrible  instance  of  religious  fury,  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  discord, 
is  the  subject  of  the  15th  satire  of  Juvenal.] 
Juv.  15,  v.  35. 

Omole  or  Homole,  a  mountain  of  Thes¬ 
saly.  Ping.  JEn.  7,  v.  675. - There  were 

some  festivals  called  Homoleia,  which  were 
celebrated  in  Boeotia  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
surnamed  Homoleius.. 

Omophagia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  The  word  signifies  the  eating  of  raw 
flesh,  vid.  Dionysia. 

Omph Ale,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who.  at  his 
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sites  and  Anchemites.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  % 
— Ptolemteus. 

Onchestus,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  founded  by 

Onchestus,  a  son  of  Neptune. - [A  river  of 

Thessaly  flowing  into  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus,  and  passing,  in  a  part 
of  its  course,  through  the  lake  Bcebeis.]  Paus . 
9,  c.  26. 

Onesicritus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  iEgi- 
na,  who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Gym  nosophists. 
He  wrote  an  history  of  the  king’s  life,  which 
has  been  censured  for  the  romantic,  exagge¬ 
rated,  and  improbable  narrative  it  gives.  It 
is  asserted,  that  Alexander  upon  reading  it, 
said,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  come  to  life 
again  for  some  time,  to  see  what  reception  the 
historian’s  work  met  with.  Plut.  in  Alex. 
— Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

OnesIMus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emper¬ 
ors.  He  wr^te  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 
emperor  Probus  and  of  Carus,  with  great 
precision  and  elegance. 

[Onion,  a  city  of  Egypt,  south-west  of 
Heroopolis.  It  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who 
had  a  temple  here  which  continued  from  the 
time  of  Onias  who  built  it  to  that  of  Vespa¬ 
sian.  Onias  was  nephew  to  Menelaus,  and 
the  rightful  successor  to  the  priesthood  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  ;  but  being  rejected  by  Antiochus  Eu- 
pator,  who  made  Alcimus  high-priest,  he  fled 
to  Egypt  and  persuaded  Ptolemy  Philometer 
to  let  him  build  this  temple  there,  about  173 
B.  C.  which  subsisted  243  years.] 

Onomacritus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Greek  poem, 
on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  was  written  by  Onomacritus.  The 
elegant  poems  of  Musxus  are  also,  by  some, 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
He  flourished  about  516  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  expelled  from  Athens 
by  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus 

Herodot.  7,  c  6. - A  Locrian,  who  wrote 

concerning  laws,  8cc.  Aristot.  2.  Polit. 

Onomarchus,  a  Phocian,  son  of  Euthy- 
crates,  and  brother  of  Philomelus,  whom  he 
succeeded,  as  general  of  his  countrymen,  in 
the  sacred  war.  After  exploits  of  valour  and 
perseverance,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Thessaly  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  ordered 
his  body  to  be  ignominiously  hung  up,  for 
the  sacrilege  offered  to  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
He  died  353  B.  C.  Aristot.  Pol.  5,  c.  4. — 
Diod ■  16. 

OnoPhas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Cte- 
in  sias. 

Onosander,  [a  Greek  author  and  Plato¬ 
nic  philosopher.  Concerning  the  period  in 
which  he  flourished,  nothing  more  can  be  as- 


death  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
phale  had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits 
of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious 
a  hero.  Her  wish  was  soon  gratified.  After 
the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell  sick, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  that  he 
might  recover  his  health,  and  the  right  use  of 
his  senses.  Mercury  was  commissioned  to 
sell  him,  and  Omphale  bought  him,  and  re¬ 
stored  him  to  liberty.  The  hero  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  his  mistress,  and  the  queen  fa¬ 
voured  his  passion,  and  had  a  son  by  him, 
whom  some  call  Agelaus,  and  others  Lamon. 

From  this  son  were  descended  Gyges  and 
Croesus  ;  but  this  opinion  is  different  from 
the  account  which  makes  these  Lydian  mon- 
archs  spring  from  Alcteus,  a  son  of  Hercules, 
by  Malis,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Om¬ 
phale.  Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets 
as  so  desperately  enamoured  of  the  queen 
that  to  conciliate  her  esteem,  he  spins  by  her 
side  among  her  women,  while  she  covers  her¬ 
self  with  the  lion’s  skin,  and  arms  herself 
with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes 
him  with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner 
with  which  he  holds  the  distaff,  &c.  Their 
fondness  was  mutual.  As  they  once  travel¬ 
led  together,  they  came  to  a  grottoon  mount 
Tmolus,  where  the  queen  dressed  herself  in 
the  habit  of  her  lover,  and  obliged  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  female  garment.  After  they  had 
supped,  they  both  retired  to  rest  in  different 
rooms,  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bac¬ 
chus  required.  In  the  night,  Faunus,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Pan,  who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale, 
introduced  himself  into  the  cave.  He  went 
to  the  bed  of  the  queen,  but  the  lion’s  skin 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  the  dress  of  Her 
cules,  and  therefore  he  repaired  to  the  bed  of 
Hercules,  in  hopes  to  find  there  the  object  of 
his  affection.  The  female  dress  of  Hercules 
deceived  him,  and  he  laid  himself  down  by 
his  side.  The  hero  was  awaked,  and  kick¬ 
ed  the  intruder  into  the  middle  of  the  cave. 

The  noise  awoke  Omphale,  and  Faunus  was 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  and  ashamed.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v. 

305,  &c .—Afiollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  7.— Diod-  4. 

«— Pro/iert .  3,  el.  11,  v.  17. 

Ompealos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to 
Jupiter  on  the  border  of  the  river  T.  riten. 

It  received  its  name  from  the  umbilical  chord 
(o/u<3>*m>c)  of  Jupiter  which  fell  there  soon  af¬ 
ter  his  birth.  Diod. 

Onajum,  or  Oalneum,  a  promontory  and 
town  of  Dalmatia.  Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

Onarus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  married  Ariadne  after  she 
had  been  abandoned  by  Theseus.  Plut. 

T/ies. 

Onasimus,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  ,  _ 

OnAtas,  a  famous  statuary  of  dEgina,  son  certained  than  that  he  lived  under  the  Roman 
of  Micon.  '  Paus.  8,  c.  42.  emperors.  He  Wrote  commentaries  upon  the 

GnchemItes,  a  wind  which  blows  from  “  politics”  ofPlato,  which  have  notcomedown 
Qnchesmus,  a  harbour  of  Epirus,  towards  to  us.  He  was  likewise  author  of  a  work  of 
Italy.  The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  Anche-  much  celebritv,  entitled  be“ 
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ing  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general.]  It 
has  been  edited  bv  Schwebel,  with  a  French 
translation,  fol.  Norimb.  1 752. 

Opalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro 
mans  in  honour  of  Ops,  on  the  14th  of  the  ca¬ 
lends  of  January. 

OphiAdes,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  so  called  from  the  great  number  of  ser¬ 
pents  found  there.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings,  and  was  considered  valuable  for 
the  topaz  it  produced.  Diod.  3- 

Ophias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Combe,  as 
daughter  of  Ophius,  an  unknown  person. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  382. 

Ophioxeus,  was  an  ancient  soothsayer  in 
the  age  of  Aristodemus.  He  was  born  blind. 

Ophis,  a  small  river  of  Arcadia,  which 
falls  into  the  Alpheus. 

Qphiusa,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes. 

- A  small  island  near  Crete. - A  town 

of  Sarmatia. - An  island  near  the  Baleares, 

so  called  from  the  number  of  serpents  which 
it  produced  (09/?,  serpens').  It  is  now  called 
Formentera. 

Ophrynitjm,  a  town  of  Troas  on  the  Hel¬ 
lespont.  Hector  had  a  grove  there.  Srrab.  13. 

Opxci,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Campa¬ 
nia,  from  whose  mean  occupations  the  word 
O/iicus  has  been  used  to  express  disgrace. 
Juv.  3,  v.  207. 

Opilius,  a  grammarian  who  flourished 
about  94  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  a 
■work  called  Libri  Musarum. 

[OpIma  Spolia,  spoils  taken  by  a  Roman 
general  from  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  slain.  They  were  dedicated  and  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  The  first  by  Romu¬ 
lus,  who  slew  Acron,  king  of  the  Cxnmenses  ; 
the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew 
Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes,  A.  U. 
C.  318  ;  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  who  slew  Viridomarus,  a  king  of  the 
Gauls,  A.  U.  C.  530.] 

L.  Opimius,  a  Roman  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  most 
inveterate  enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  ad¬ 
herents,  and  behaved,  during  his  consulship, 
like  a  dictator.  [Caius  Gracchus  perished  by 
means  of  the  consul  Opimius,  who  slaughter¬ 
ed  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians  on  that 
occasion.]  He  was  accused  of  bribery,  and 
banished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachium. 
Ck.Ji.ro  Sext.  Plan.  iSf  in  Pis. — Pint. 

Opis,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards 
called  Antiochia.  Xe.nofih.  Anab.  2. 

OpitergIni,  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on 
the  Adriatic.  Their  chief  city  is  called  0 [li¬ 
ter  gum,  now  Oderso  Lucan.  4,  v.  416. 

Oppia  lex,  by  C.  Oppius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should 
wear  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  party- 
coloured  garments,  be  carried  in  any  city 
or  town,  or  to  any  place  within  a  mile’s  dis¬ 
tance,  unless  it  was  to  celebrate  some  sacred 
festivals  or  solemnities.  This  famous  law, 
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which  was  made  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy, 
and  while  Rome  was  in  distressed  circum¬ 
stances,  created  discontent,  and,  18  years 
after,  the  Roman  ladies  petitioned  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  people  that  it  might  be  repealed. 
Cato  opposed  it  strongly,  and  made  many  sa¬ 
tirical  reflections  upon  the  women  lor  their 
ippearing  in  public  to  solicit  votes,  d  he  tri¬ 
bune  Valerius,  who  had  presented  their  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  assembly,  answered  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  Cato,  and  his  eloquence  had  such  an 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  law  was  instantly  abrogated  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  comitia.  Cato 
alone  excepted.  Liv.  33  and  34. — Cic •  de 
Oral.  3. 

Oppianus,  a  Greek  poet  of  [Anazarbus 
in]  Cilicia  in  the  second  century-  His  father’s 
name  was  Agesilaus,  and  his  mother’s  Zeno- 
dota.  He  wrote  some  poems  celebrated  for 
their  elegance  and  sublimity.  Two  of  his 
poems  are  now  extant,  five  books  on  fishing, 
halieuticon.  and  four  on  hunting,  called  cyne- 
geticon.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  [to  whom 
they  were  dedicated,]  was  so  pleased  with 
his  poetry  that  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  verse  of  his  cynegeticon;  from 
which  circumstance  the  poem  received  the 
name  of  the  golden  verses  of  Oppian.  The 
poet  died  of  the  plague  in  the  30th  year  of 
iiis  age.  His  countrymen  raised  statues  to 
his  honour,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb,  that 
the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian 
in  the  flower  of  youth,  only  because  he  had 
already  excelled  all  mankind.  I  he  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo, 
Argent.  1776. 

C.  Oppius,  a  friend  of  Julius  Cxsar,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  life  of  Scipio  At'ricanus,  and  of 
Pompey  the  Great.  In  the  latter,  he  paid  not 
much  regard  to  historical  facts,  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  defame  Pompey,  and  extol  the 
character  of  his  patron  Cxsar,  In  the  age  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  deemed  the  true  author  of 
the  Alexandrian,  African,  and  Spanish  wars, 
which  some  attribute  to  Cxsar,  and  others  to 
A.  Hirtius.  Tacit.  Ann.  12 .—Suet,  in  C<ss. 
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Ops,  (o/iis,)  the  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  the  same  as  the  Rnea  of  the  Greeks, 
who  married  Saturn,  and  became  mother  ot 
Jupiter.  She  was  known  among  the  ancients 
by  the  different  names  of  Cybelc ,  Bona  Dea , 
Magna  Mater,  Thya,  Tellus,  Proserjiina,  and 
even  of  Juno  and  Minerva  ;  and  the  worship 
whicn  was  paid  to  these  apparently  several 
deities,  was  offered  merely  to  one  and  the 
same  p’erson,  mother  of  the  gods.  '1  he  word 
O/is  seems  to  be  derived  from  O/ms  ;  because 
the  goddess,  who  is  the  same  as  the  earth, 
gives  nothing  without  labour.  Tatius  built  her 
a  temple  at  Rome.  She  was  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  matron,  with  her  right  hand  open¬ 
ed  as  if  offering  assistance  to  the  helpless,  and 
holding  a  loaf  in  her  left  hand.  Her  festivals 
were  tailed  Opalia,  &c.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  2,  tac.—  Tibult.  el.  4,  v.  68.— 
Ptin.  19,  c.  6. 
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vJrtatus,  one  of  the  fathers  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Qptimus  maximus,  epithets  given  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  to  denote  his  greatness,  omnipotence,  and 
supreme  goodness.  [They  are  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  capitals  O.  M.]  Cic.  de  JV.  D. 

2,  c.  25. 

Opus,  ( ofiuntis ,)  [the  capital  oftheLocri 
Opuntii.  It  was  situate  near  the  shores  of 
the  Opuntius  Sinus,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Euboea.]  Strab.  9. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Liv.  28, 
c.  7. 

OracOlum,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  were  those 
answers  were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famous 
than  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  &c.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
will  of  the  gods  themselves,  and  they  were 
consulted,  not  only  upon  every  important  mat¬ 
ter,  buteven  in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  To 
make  peace  or  war,  to  introduce  a  change  of 
government,  to  plant  a  colony,  to  enact  laws, 
to  raise  an  edifice,  to  marry,  were  sufficient 
reasons  to  consultthe  will  of  the  gods.  Man¬ 
kind,  in  consulting  them,  shewed  that  they 
wished  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  divinity,  and,  when  they  had  been 
favoured  with  an  answer,  they  acted  with 
more  spirit  and  with  more  vigour,  conscious 
that  the  undertaking  had  met  with  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  heaven.  In  this,  therefore, 
it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  so  many  pla¬ 
ces  were  sacred  to  oracular  purposes.  The 
small  province  of  Boeotia  could  once  boast  of 
her  25  oracles,  and  Pelbponnesus  off  the  same 
number.  Not  only  the  chief  of  the  gods  gave 
oracles,  but,  in  process  of  time,.  Heroes  were 
admitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ;  and  the 
oracles  of  a  Trophonius  and  an  Antinous  were 
soon  able  to  rival' the  fame1  of  Apollo  and  of 
Jupiter.  The  most  celebrated  oracles  of  an¬ 
tiquity  were  those  of  Dona,  Delphi,  Jupiter 
Ammon,  &c.  [vid.  Dodona,  Delphi,  Am¬ 
mon.]  The  temple  of  Delphi  seemed  to  claim 
a  superiority  over  the  other  temples ;  its  fame 
was  once  more  extended,  and  its  riches  were 
so  great,  that  not  only  private  persons,  but 
even  kings  and  numerous  armies,  made  it  an 
object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine.  The  manner 
of  delivering  oracles  was  different.  A  priest¬ 
ess  at  Delphi,  [vid.  Pyt'nia]  was  permitted  to 
pronounce  the  oracles  of  the  god,  and  her  de¬ 
livery  of  the  answers  was  always  attended  with 
acts  of  apparent  madness  and  desperate  fury 
Not  only  women,  but  even  doves,  were  the 
ministers  of  the  temple  of  Dodona,  and  the 
suppliant  votary  was  often  startled  to  hear  liis 
questions  readily  answered  by/  the  decayed 
trunk,  or  the  spreading  branches  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  oak.  Ammon  conveyed  his  answers 
in  a  plain  and  open  manner  ;  but  Amphiarus 
required  many  ablutions  and  preparatory  ce¬ 
remonies,  and  he  generally  communicated  his 
oracles  to  his  suppliants  in  dreams  and;  visions. 
Sometimes  the  first  words  that  were  heard, 
after  issuing  from  the  temple,  were  deemed 
the  answers  of  the  oracles,  and  sometimes  the 
nodding  or  shaking  of  the  head  of  the  statue; 
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the  motion  of  fishes  in  a  neighbouring  iak€, 
or  their  reluctance  in  accepting  the  food  which 
was  offered  to  them,  were  as  strong  and  valid 
as  the  most  express  and  the  minutest  explana¬ 
tions.  The  answers  were  also  sometimes  given 
in  verse,  or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  mean¬ 
ing  was  always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of 
disaster  to  such  as  consulted  them.  Croesus, 
when  he  consulted  the  orasle  of  Delphi,  was 
told  that,  if  he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  should 
destroy  a  great  empire ;  he  supposed  that  that 
empire  was  the  empire  of  his  enemy,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  his  own.  The  words  of  Credo 
te,  JEcida ,  Romanos  vincere  fiosse,  which' 
Pyrrhus  received  when  he  wished  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  by  a  favourable- 
interpretation  for  himself,  proved  his  ruin. 
Nero  was  ordered,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
to  beware  of  73  years  ;  but  the  pleasing  idea 
that  he  should  live  to  that  age  rendered  him 
careless,  and  he  was  soon  convinced  of  his 
mistake,  when  Galba,  in  his  73d  year,  had  the 
presumption  to  dethrone  him.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  among  the  learned,  whether  the  oracles 
were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  evil  spirits, 
or’  whether  they  proceeded  from  the  impos¬ 
ture  of  the  priests,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.]  Imposture,  however,  and  forgery,  can¬ 
not  long  flourish,  and  falsehood  becomes  its 
own  destroyer ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  how  much  confidence  an  enlightened 
age,  therefore,  much  more  the  credulous  and 
the  superstitious,  places  upon  dreams  and  ro¬ 
mantic  stories.  Some  have  strongly  believed 
that  all  the  oracles  of  the  earth  ceased  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  but  the  supposition  is  false. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  their  decline, 
but  they  remained  in  repute,  and  were  consult¬ 
ed,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  frequently,  till  the 
fourth  century,  when  Christianity  began  to 
triumph  over  paganism,  [vid'.  the  end  of  this 
article.]  The  oracles  often  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bribed.  Alexander  did  it,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  Lysander  failed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt-  Herodotus,  who  first  mentioned  the 
corruption  which  often;  prevailed  in  the  oracu¬ 
lar  temples  of  Greece  and  Egypt  has  been 
severely  treated  for  his  remarks  by  the  histo¬ 
rian-  Blutarch.  Demosthenes  is  also  a  witness- 
of  the  corruption,  and  he  observed,  that  the 
oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subservient  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the 
word  (MhiTnrifa.  If  some  of  the  Greeks,  and 
other  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  paid  so 
much  attention  to  oracles,  and  were  so  fully 
persuaded  of  their  veracity,  and  even  divinity, 
many  of  their  leading  men  and  of  their  philo¬ 
sophers  were  apprised  of  the  deceit,  and  paid 
no  regard  to  the  command  of  priests  whom 
money  could  corrupt,  and  interposition  silence. 
The  Egyptians  showed  themselves  the  most 
superstitious  of  mankind,  by  their  blind  ac¬ 
quiescence  to  the  imposition  of  the  priests,  who 
persuaded  them  that  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  their  life  depended  upon  the  mere  motions 
ot  an  ox,  or  the  tameness  of  a  crocodile. 
[Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  discourses  concerning 
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■the  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  it  is  impious  to  disbelieve  the 
■heathen  oracles,  and  to  deny  them  to  have 
been  given  out  bv  the  devil ;  to  which  asser¬ 
tion  Dr.  Middleton, in  his  “Examination,”  8tc. 
replies,  that  he  is  guilty  of  this  impiety,  and 
that  he  thinks  himself  warranted  to  pronounce, 
from  the  authority  of  the  best  and  wisest  hea¬ 
thens  themselves,  and  the  evidence  of  these 
oracles,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  that  they  were  all  a  mere  impos¬ 
ture,  wholly  invented  and  supported  by  hu¬ 
man  craft,  without  any  supernatural  aid  or 
interposition  whatever.  He  adds,  that  Eu¬ 
sebius  declares  that  there  were  600  writers 
among  the  heathens  themselves,  who  had  pub¬ 
licly  written  against  the  reality  of  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  primitive  fathers  constantly  affirm¬ 
ed  them  to  be  the  real  effects  of  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  power,  and  given  out  by  the  devil,  yet  M. 
de  Fontenelle  maintains,  that  while  they  pre¬ 
ferred  this  way  of  combating  the  authority  of 
the  oracles,  as  most  commodious  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  state  of  the  controversy  between 
them  and  the  heathens,  yet  they  believed 
them  at  the  same  time  to  be  nothing  else  but 
the  effects  of  human  fraud  and  contrivance, 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  the  examples  of 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Euse¬ 
bius.  That  the  oracles  were  silenced  about 
or  soon  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  advent, 
may  be  proved,  says  Dr.  Leland,  from  ex¬ 
press  testimonies,  not  only  of  Christians,  but 
even  of  heathens  themselves.  Lucan,  who 
wrote  his  Pharsalia  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
scarcely  thirty  years  after  our  Lord’s  cruci¬ 
fixion,  laments  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  age,  that  the  Delphic  oracle 
was  become  silent.  Juvenal  also  alludes  to 
its  silence.  Lucan.  Phars.  5,  v.  3. — Juv.  Sat. 
6,  v.  54  .] — Homer.  II.  Od.  10. — Herodot.  1 
and  2. — Xenofih.  memo?-. — Strab.  5,  7,  8cc. — 
Pans.  1,  &c. — Pint,  de  defect,  orac.  de  Ages. 
vj7  de  Hor.  malign. — Cic.  de  Dm.  1,  c.  19. — 
Justin.  24,  c-  6. — Liv.  37 — JElian.  V.  H.  6. 
— C.  JVefi.  in  Lys. — dristo/ih.  in  Equil.  Id 
Plut. — Demosth.  Phil  —  Ovid.  Met.  1. 

Or*a,  certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  fruits 
ofFered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to  ob¬ 
tain  mild  and  temperate  weather.  They 
were  offered  to  the  goddesses  who  presided 
over  the  seasons,  who  attended  upon  the  sun, 
and  who  received  divine  worship  at  Athens. 

Orates,  a  river  of  European  Scythia. 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el,  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river 
is  not  now  known,  Vossius  reads  Crates,  a 
river  which  is  found  in  Scythia.  [Isaac  Vos¬ 
sius  does  not  read  Crates,  but  Gales.  Bur- 
mann  adopts  Crates  in  his  edition.]  Pal. 
Place.  4,  v.  719 — Thucyd.  4. 

OrbIlius  Pupillus,  a  grammarian  of 
Beneventum,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of 
the  poet  Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public 
teacher,  acquired  more  fame  than  money. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  severe  disposition,  of 
which  his  pupils  often  felt  the  effects.  He 
lived  almost  to  his  100th  year,  and  lost  his 
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memory  some  time  before  his  death.  Sue. 
de  Illust.  Gr.  9. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  71. 

Orbona,  a  mischievous  goddess  at  Rome, 
who,  as  it  was  supposed,  made  children  die. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  near  that  of  the 
gods  Lares.  Cic.  de  Nat,  D.  3,  c.  25. — Plin. 
2,  c.  7. 

OrcXdes,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as 
governor.  [F rom  the  force  of  the  ocean,  the 
form  of  the  Orkney  islands,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  is  extremely  irregular.  Their  size, 
also,  varies  greatly,  some  of  them  being  mere 
isolated  rocks,  incapable  of  human  habitation, 
while  others  are  several  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  According  to  the  most  accurate  sur¬ 
veys  they  are  67  in  number,  of  which  28  are 
inhabited.  The  period  at  which  these  islands 
w ere  first  known  is  uncertain;  they  were 
probably  discovered  by  the  Carthaginians 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.] 
Tacit-  in  Agric. — Juv.  2,  v.  161. 

Orchia  lex,  by  Orchius,  the  tribune,  A 
U.  C.  566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an 
entertainment ;  and  it  also  enforced,  that  dur¬ 
ing  supper,  which  was  the  chief  meal  among 
the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every  house  should 
be  left  open. 

Orchomenus  or  Grchomenum,  a  town 
of  Bosotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It 
was  anciently  called  Minyeia,  and  from  that 
circumstance  the  inhabitants  were  often  call¬ 
ed  Minyans  of  Orchomenos.  There  was  at 
Orchomeoos  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by 
Eteocles  son  of  Cephisus,  sacred  to  the  Gra¬ 
ces,  who  were  from  thence  called  the  Orcho- 
menian  goddesses.  The  inhabitants  founded 
Teos  in  conjunction  with  the  Ionians,  under 
the  sons  of  Codrus.  Plin.  4,  c.  8. — Herodot. 

1,  c.  146. — Paus.  9,  c.  37. — Strab.  9.- - A 

t  wn  of  Arcadia,  at  the  north  of  Mantinea. 

Homer.  II.  2. - A  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a 

river  of  the  same  name.  Strab.- - A  son  of 

Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  gave  his  name 

to  a  city  of  Arcadia,  &c.  Paus.  8. - A  son 

of  Minyas,  king  of  Bceotia,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Orchomenians  to  his  subjects.  He  died 
without  issue,  and  the  crown  devolved  to 
Clymenus,  the  son  of  Presbon,  &c.  Paus.  9, 
c.  36- 

Orcus,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  os  hell, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by 
some  with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  a' 
Rome.  The  word  Orcus  is  generally  used 
to  signify  the  infernal  regions.  Herat.  1,  od. 
29,  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v-  502,  &c. —  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  116,  Ike. 

Ordovices,  the  people  of  North  Wales 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 
[It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
country  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Deva,  now 
Chester,  where  a  whole  Roman  legion  was 
quartered,  that  the  Romans  had  so  few  towns 
and  stations  among  the  Ordovices.  Medio- 
lanium  was  their  capital,  and  was  probablv 
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situated  at  Maywood,  or  > pfeifad,  in  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire.] 

QreXdes,  nyrpphs  of  the  mountains  (o§o? 
mans,)  daughters  of  Phoroneus  and  Hecate. 
Some  call  them  Orestiades,  and  give  them 
Jupiter  for  father.  They  generally  attended 
upon  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting. 
Vrrg.  JEn.  1,  v.  04. — Homer.  II.  6 .—Slrab. 
10. —  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  787. 

Orests,  a  people  of  Epirus.  They  re¬ 
ceived  their  name  from  Orestes,  who  fled  to 
Epirus  when  cured  of  his  insanity.  Lucan. 
3,  v.  249. 

Orestes,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly¬ 
temnestra.  W  hen  his  father  was  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered  by  Clytemnestra  and  /Egisthus,  young 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  mother’s  dagger 
by  means  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea 
by  Homer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Pho- 
cis,  and  who  had  married  a  sisterof  Agamem¬ 
non.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Strophius, 
who  educated  him  with  his  son  Pylades.  The 
two  young  princes  soon  became  acquainted, 
and,  from  their  familiarity  arose  the  most  in¬ 
violable  attachment  and  friendship.  When 
Orestes  was  arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he 
visited  Mycenw,  and  avenged  his  father’s  death 
by  assassinating  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and 
her  adulterer  /Egisthus.  The  manner  in 
which  he  committed  this  murder  is  variously 
reported.  According  to  fEschylus,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Apollo  to  avenge  his  father, 
and,  therefore,  he  introduced  himself,  with 
his  friend  Pylades,  at  the  court  of  Mycene, 
pretending  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Orestes  from  king  Strophius.  He  was  at 
first  received  with  coldness ;  and  when  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  /Egisthus,  who 
wished  to  inform  himself  of  the  particulars, 
he  murdered  him,  and  soon  Clytemnestra 
shared  the  adulterer’s  fate.  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  ment'on  the  same  circumstances. 
/Egisthus  was  assassinated  after  Clytemnes¬ 
tra,  according  to  Sophocles  ;  and,  in  Euripi¬ 
des,  Orestes  is  represented  as  murdering  the 
adulterer,  while  he  offers  a  sacrifice  to  the 
nymphs.  This  murder,  as  the  poet  men 
tions,  irritates  the  guards,  who  were  present, 
but  Orestes  appeases  their  fury  by  telling 
them  who  he  is,  and  immediately  he  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  king  of  the  country.  Afterwards 
he  stabs  his  mother,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
sister  Electra,  after  he  has  upbraided  her 
for  her  infidelity  and  cruelty  to  her  husband. 
Such  meditated  murders  receive  the  punish¬ 
ment,  which,  among  the  ancients,  was  always 
supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  is  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiles  himself  to 
Argos,  where  he  is  still  pursued  by  the 
avengeful  goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purifies 
him,  and  he  is  acquitted  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  A.reopagites,  whom  Minerva 
herself  instituted  on  this  occasion,  according 
to  the  narration  of  the  poet  /Eschylus,  who  flat¬ 
ters  the  Athenians  in  his  tragical  story,  by 
representing  them  as  passing  judgment, 
even  upon  the  gods  themselves.  According 
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to  Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Trcezene,  where 
still  was  seen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of 
Diana’s  temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies 
of  purification  had  been  performed  by  nine  of 
the  principal  citizensof  the  place.  There  was 
also,  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Furies,  near  which  Orestes  cut 
off  one  of  his  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of 
insanity.  These  different  traditions  are  con¬ 
futed  by  Euripides,  who  says,  that  Orestes, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  nothing  could  deliver  him  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  F uries,  if  he  did  not 
bring  into  Greece  Diana’s  statue,  which  was 
in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  which,  as  it 
is  reported  by  some,  had  fallen  down  from 
heaven.  This  was  an  arduous  enterprise. 
The  king  of  Chersonesus  always  sacrificed 
on  the  altars  of  the  goddess  all  such  as  en¬ 
tered  the  borders  of  his  country.  Orestes 
and  his  friend  were  both  carried  before  Tho- 
as,  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they  were  doom¬ 
ed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphigenia  was  then  priest¬ 
ess  of  Diana’s  temple,  and  it  was  her  office 
to  immolate  these  strangers.  The  intelligence 
that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  learn 
something  about  a  country  which  had  given 
her  birth,  (vid.  Iphigenia.)  She  even  inter¬ 
ested  herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered 
to  spare  the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he 
would  convey  letters  to  Greece  from  her 
hand.  This  was  a  difficult  trial ;  never  was 
friendship  more  truly  displayed,  according  to 
the  words  of  Ovid,  cx  Pont.  3,  el.  2. 

Ire  jubet  Pylades  carum  moriturus  Ore  stem. 
Hie  negal ;  inque  vicem  fiugnat  uterque  mori. 

At  last  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  pressing  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry 
the  letters  of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  These 
were  addressed  to  Orestes  himself,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  these  circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total 
discovery  of  the  connections  of  the  priestess 
with  the  man  whom  she  was  going  to  immo¬ 
late.  Iphigenia  was  convinced  that  he  was 
her  brother  Orestes,  and,  when  the  causes  of 
their  journey  had  been  explained,  she  resolv¬ 
ed,  with  the  two  friends,  to  fly  from  Cherso¬ 
nesus,  and  to  carry  away  the  statue  of  Diana. 
Their  flight  was  discovered,  and  Thoas  pre¬ 
pared  to  pursue  them  ;  but  Minerva  interfer¬ 
ed,  and  told  him,  that  all  had  been  done  by 
the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.  Some 
suppose  that  Orestes  came  to  Cappadocia 
from  Chersonesus,  and  that  there  he  left  the 
statue  of  Diana  at  Comana.  Others  contra¬ 
dict  this  tradition,  and,  according  to  Pausa¬ 
nias,  the  statue  of  Diana  Orthia  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  carried  away  from 
the  Chersonesus.  Some  also  suppose  that 
Orestes  brought  it  to  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where 
Diana’s  worship  was  established.  After  these 
celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended  the 
throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his 
friend  Py lades.  The  marriage  of  Orestes 
with  Hermione  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  ancients.  All  are  agreed  that  she  had 
been  promised  to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but 
Menelaus  had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  s- 
truly  interested  in  his  cause  during  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  The  marriage  of  Hermione  with 
Neoptolemus  displeased  Orestes ;  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  had  been  early  promised  to  him, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  or  artifice.  This  he  effected  by  causing 
Neoptolemus  lobe  assassinated,  or  assassinat¬ 
ing  hint  htrnself.  AccordingtoOvid’sepistleof 
Hermione  to  Orestes,  Hermione  had  always 
been  faithful  to  her  first  lover;  and  even  it  was 
by  her  persuasions  that  Orestes  removed  her 
from  the  house  of  Neoptolemus.  Hermione 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neopto¬ 
lemus  tor  Andromache,  and  her  attachment 
for  Orestes  was  increased.  Euripides,  how¬ 
ever,  and  others,  speak  differently  of  Her- 
mione’s  attachment  to  Neoptolemus:  she  lo\ed 
him  so  tenderly,  that  she  resolved  to  mur¬ 
der  Andromache,  who  seemed  to  share,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  affections  of  her  husband. 

She  was  ready  to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed 
when  Orestes  came  into  Epirus,  and  she  was 
easily  persuaded  by  the  foreign  prince  to  with¬ 
draw  herself,  in  her  husband’s  absence,  from 
a  country  which  seemed  to  contribute  so  much 
to  her  sorrows*  Orestes,  the  better  to  se-|the  eastern  part  of  Estnmadura ,  the  middle 
cure  the  affections  of  Hermione,  assassinated 'section  of  La  Mancha ,  the  eastern  extremity 
Neoptolemus, (vzd.  Neoptolemus,)  andretired  of  Jaen,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Gre- 
to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.  His  old  age  was  nacla.]  Liv.  21,  c.  1 1,  1.  35,  c.  7. 
crowned  with  peace  and  security,  and  he  died  Orcum,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Eu- 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  throne  boea.  [It  was  on  the  coast  of  Euboea,  facing 
to  his  son  risamenes,  by  Hermione.  Three  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus.  Its 
years  after,  the  Heraclid  e  recove  red  the  Pe-  more  ancient  name  was  Histisea.  It  is  now 
loponnesus,  and  banished  the  descendants  of  Orio.]  Liv.  28,  c.  6. 

Menelaus  from  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes  Orga  or  Orgas,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  falling 
died  in  Arcadia,  as  some  suppose,  by  the  bite  into  the  Mseander.  Strab. —  E/in. 


OR 

the  western  empire. - A  governor  of  Egypt 

under  the  Roman  emperors. 

Orestkum,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
founded  by  Orestes,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and 
originally  called  Oresthesrum,  and  afterwards 
Oresteum,  from  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  who  resided  there  for  some  time  after 
the  murder  of  Clyteninestra.  Pans.  8,  c.  8. 
— Eurifiid. 

[Orestias,  the  primitive  name  of  Adria- 
nopolis,  in  Thrace,  and  which  the  Byzantine 
authors  frequently  employ  in  speaking  of  that 
city.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  Orestes  purifying  himself  on  this 
spot,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother.  Three 
rivers  had  here  their  confluence,  the  Hebrus 
receiving  the  Ardiscus,  or  Arda ,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Tonsus  or  Tonza  on  the  other.] 

OrestIdje,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
clidze,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
from  them,  was  called  Orestidc f,at  the  south¬ 
west  of  Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that 
part  of  Greece  originally  received  its  name 
from  Orestes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  city, 
which  gave  its  founder’s  name  to  the  whole 
province.  Thucyd  2. — Liv.  31. 

Orestis,  or  Orestida,  a  part  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  Cic.de  H.  rusp.  in. 

Oretanx,  a  people  of  Spain,  whose  capi¬ 
tal  was  Orelum,  now  Oreto.  [They  occupied 


of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
had  become  his  subjects  at  the  death  of  Mene 


OrgetSrix,  one  of  the  hief  men  of  the 
Helvetii,  while  Cesar  was  in  Gaul.  Heform- 


laus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  bring  his  ed  a  conspiracy  against  the  Romans,  and  when 
bones  to  Sparta.  They  were,  some  time  af-i  accused,  he  destroyed  himself  C<ss. 
ter,  discovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  stature  ap-j  Orgia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
peared  to  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the  They  are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia ,  Dio - 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others,  nysia.,  Sec.,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  an- 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades be-|cients  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  Bac- 
came  proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  x’eceived  chus  in  India,  vid.  Diony  sia. 


divine  honours  among  the  Scythians,  and  were 
worshipped  in  temples.  Paus.  1,  2,  4,  8cc 


Or ib  Asus,  a  celebrated  physician  [born  at 
Pergamus,  or,  as  some  have  asserted,  at  Sar- 


Palerc.  1,  c.  1  and  3  — Afiollod.  1,  8tc. — Strab.  dis.]  He  was  greatly  esteemed  bv  the  em- 
9  and  13. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  8. — Ex.  Pont.  3,  peror  Julian,  in  whose  reign  he  flourished, 
el.  2.  Met-  15,  in  lb. —  uri/ud.in  Orest. —  He  abridged  the  works  of  Galen,  and  of  all 
Andr.  See.  Ifihig. — So/ihocl.  in  Electr.  See. —  the  most  respectable  writers  on  physic,  at  the 


JE&chyl.  in  Eum.  Agam.  Sec. — Herodot.  1,  c. 
69. — Hygin.  fab,  120  and  261. — Plut.  in  Lyc. 
— Dictys.  6,  8tc. — Pindar  Pyth.  2. — Plin.  33. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  ike. —  Homer ■  Od  3,  v.  304, 

1.  4,  v.  530. —  Tzetz.  ad  Lyco/ihr  13 7  . - A 

man  seat  as  ambassador  by  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  to  the  emperor  Theodos.us.  He 
was  highly  honoured  at  the  Roman  court,  and 
his  son  Augustulus  was  the  last  emperor  of 


request  of  the  emperor.  [This  work  was  in 
seventy,  or,  according  to  Saidas,  seventy-two 
books.  Of  these  there  remain  only  the  first 
fifteen,  together  with  two  others,  which  are 
called  by  Rasarius  his  translator,  the  24th 
and  25th,  and  which  treat  of  anatomy.] 
He  accompanied  Julian  into  the  east,  but 
his  skill  proved  ineffectual  in  attempting 
to  cure  the  fatal  wound  which  his  benefactor 
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had  received.  [After  Julian’s  death,  he  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  persecution,  and  was  sent 
into  banishment  among;  the  Barbarians,  bv 
Valentinian  the  2d.  His  deportment  and 
great  professional  skill,  gained  him  the  re¬ 
spect  and  veneration  of  this  rude  people, 
among  whom  he  was  adored  as  a  tutelarv  god. 
He  was  at  length,  however,  recalled  to  court 
and  restored  to  public  favour.]  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Dundas,  4to.  L 

Bat.  1745. - One  of  Action's  dogs,  ab  o^®r, 

mons ,  and  scando.  Ovid.  Met. 

OrIcum  or  OrIcus,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ionian  sea,  founded  bv  a  colony  from  Col¬ 
chis  according  to  Pliny.  ’  It  was  called  Dar- 
dania,  because  Helenus,  and  Andromache, 
natives  of  Troy  or  Dardania  reigned  over  the 
country  after  the  Trojan  war  It  had  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  harbour,  and  was  greatlv  esteemed 
by  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  situation, 
but  it  was  not  well  defended.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  turpentine  grew  there  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Virg.  JEn.  10  v.  1 36.— Liv.  24,  c.  40. 
— P/in.  2,  c.  89.— C<es.  Eell.  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  &c. 
~~Lucan .  3,  v  187. 

Oriens,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 

Orxgen,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  cele 
brated  for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  hu¬ 
mility,  and  modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius.  He  was  surnamed 
Adamant  inus,  [either  from  his  indefatigable 
application  to  study,  or  the  incredible  firmness 
with  which  he  endured  the  persecutions  to 
which  his  profession  of  Christianity  exposed 
him.  Porphyry  supposes  him  to  have  been 
born  of  heathen  parents,  and  educated  in  their 
religious  principles ;  but  Eusebius,  who  wrote 
his  life,  has  shewn  most  conclusively  that  his 
parents  were  Christians,  and  took  the  great¬ 
est  possible  care  of  his  education.]  He  became 
so  rigid  a  Christian  that  he  made  himself 
an  eunuch,  by  following  the  literal  sense  of 
a  passage  in  the  Greek  testament,  which 
speaks  of  the  voluntary  eunuchs  of  Christ. 
[He  was  afterwards  satisfied  of  his  error,  and 
publicly  confuted  in  his  writings  the  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  text,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  show  that  he  condemned  himself 
During  the  Decian  persecution  in  the  year 
250,  he  underwent  great  suffering.  From  his 
own  letter,  however,  it  appears  that  he  sur¬ 
vived  this  persecution,  and  afforded  argu¬ 
ments  for  consolation  to  others,  who  might  be 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  He  died, 
and  was  buried  at  Tyre  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  254.1  His  works  were 
excellent  and  numerous,  and  contained  a 
number  of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  different  treatises,  be¬ 
sides  the  Hexafila ,  so  called  from  its  being 
divided  into  six  columns,  the  first  of  which 
contained  the  Hebrew  text,  the  second  the 
same  text  in  Greek  characters,  the  third  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  the  fourth, 
that  of  Aquila,  the  fifth  that  of  Symmachus, 
and  the  sixth  Tbeodosian’s  Greek  version 
sno 


OR 

This  famous  work  first  gave  the  hint  for  tlv 
compilation  of  our  Polyglot  Bibles.  The 
works  of  Origen  have  been  learnedly  editec 
by  the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whok 
is  not  yet  completed,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1733, 1740.  and  1759.  The  Hexapla  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  8vo.  at  Hips.  1769,  by  Car.  Frid 
Bahrdt. 

Orion,  a  celebrated  giant  sprung  from  tht 
urine  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury 
[vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  These  three 
gods,  as  they  travelled  over  Bceotia,  mel 
with  great  hospitality  from  Hyrieus,  a  pea¬ 
sant  of  the  country,  who  was  ignorant  ol 
their  dignity  and  character.  They  were  en¬ 
tertained  with  whatever  the  cottage  afforded, 
and,  when  Hvrieus  had  discovered  that  they 
were  gods,  because  Neptune  told  him  to  fill 
up  Jupiter’s  cup  with  wine,  after  he  had  serv¬ 
ed  it  before  the  rest,  the  old  man  welcomed 
them  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  an  ox.  Pleas¬ 
ed  with  his  piety,  the  gods  promised  to  grant 
him  whatever  he  required,  and  the  old  man, 
who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
nr->mi  ed  never  to  marry  again,  desired  them 
that,  as  he  was  childless,  they  would  give  him 
a  son  without  another  marriage.  The  gods  con¬ 
sented,  and  they  ordered  him  to  bury  in  the 
ground  the  skin  of  the  victim,  into  which 
they  had  all  three  made  water.  Hyri 
eus  did  as  they  commanded,  and  when  nine 
months  after  he  dug  or  the  skin,  he  found 
in  it  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  called  Urion, 
ab  urind.  The  name  was  changed  into  Orion 
by  the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  says, 
Perdidit  antiquum  Littera  firima  sonum.  Orion 
soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendants  and  even  be¬ 
came  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigan¬ 
tic  stature,  however,  displeased  CEnopion, 
king  of  Chios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Me- 
ropehe  demanded  in  marriage.  The  king,  not 
to  deny  liimopenly,  promised  to  make  him  his 
son-in  law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island 
from  wild  beasts.  This  task,  which  CEnopion 
deemed  impracticable,  was  soon  performed 
by  Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward. 
CEnopion,  on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxi¬ 
cated  his  illustrious  guest,  and  put  out  his 
eyes  on  the  sea -shore,  where  he  had  laid  him¬ 
self  down  to  sleep.  Orion,  finding  himself 
blind  when  he  a-voke,  was  conducted  by  the 
sound  to  a  neighbouring  forge,  whereheplaced 
one  of  the  work  not  n  on  his  back,  and,  by  his 
directions,  went  to  a  place  where  the  rising 
sun  was  seen  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Here  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  lumina¬ 
ry,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  immediately  re¬ 
covered  his  eye-sight,  and  hastened  to  punish 
the  perfidious  cruelty  of  CEnopion.  It  is  said 
that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in  iron  ; 
and  that  he  fabricated  a  subterraneous  palace 
for  Vulcan.  Aurora,  whom  Venus  had  in¬ 
spired  with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the 
island  of  Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with 
greater  security :  but  Diana,  who  was  jeal¬ 
ous  of  this,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows 
Some  say  that  Orion  had  provok»d  Diana’s 
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resentment,  by  offering  violence  td  Opis,  one 
of  her  female  attendants,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  had  attempted  the  virtue 
of  the  goddess  herself.  According  to  Ovid, 
Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  which 
the  earth  produced,  to  punish  his  vanity  in 
boasting  that  there  was  not  on  earth  any 
animal  which  he  could  not  conquer.  Some 
say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
Euryale,  and  that  he  had  received  from  his 
father  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking 
over  the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet.  Others 
make  him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the 
giants.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Sida 
before  his  connection  with  the  family  of  CEno- 
pion ;  but  Sida  was  the  cause  of  her  own 
death,  by  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  his  strength  and  uncommon  stature.  He 
built  the  port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the 
coast  of  Sicily  against  the  frequent  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  sea,  by  heaping  a  mound  of  earth, 
called  Pelorum,  on  which  he  built  a  temple 
to  the  gods  of  the  sea.  After  death,  Orion 
was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  con¬ 
stellations  still  bears  his  name.  The  constella¬ 
tion  of  Orion,  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  bull, 
was  composed  of  17  stars,  in  the  form  of  a 
man  holding  a  sword,  which  has  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of  Orion’s 
sword.  As  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which 
rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and  sets 
about  the  21st  of  June,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with  great 
rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet 
of  aquosua,  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was 
buried  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  the  monu¬ 
ment  which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia 
showed,  as  containing  the  remains  of  this 
eelebi’ated  hero.  Was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph; 
The  daughters  of  Orion  distinguished  them-- 
selves  as  much  as  their  father ;  and’,  when  the 
oracle  had  declared  that  Boeotia  should  not  be 
delivered  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  before 
two  of  Jupiter’s  children  were  immolated  on 
the  altars,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer;. and 
voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  good 
of  their  country.  Their  names  were  Menippe 
and  Metioche.  They  had  been  carefully 
educated  by  Diana,  and  Venus  and  Minerva 
had  made  them  very  rich  and  valuable  pre¬ 
sents.  The  deities  of  hell  were  struck  at  the 
patriotism  of  the  two  females,,  and  imme¬ 
diately  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise  from  the 
earth,  which  still  smoked  with  tlife  blood,  and 
they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  form 
of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their  bodies 
were  burned  by  the  Thebans-,  and  from  their 
ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gods  soon 
after  changed  into  constellations.  [Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  fable  respecting  Orion,,  was  a 
copy  of  the  story  of  Abraham  entertaining  the 
three  angels,  who  came  and  foretold  to  him 
the  birth  of  a  son,  though  his  wife  was  super¬ 
annuated.  Others  assert  that  it  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  Jacob,  especially 
•as  the  name  of  Jacob’s  staff  is  given  to  the 
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three  brightest  stars  in  the  constellation  of 
Orion,  and  the  name  of  Jacob,  which  signifies 
strong  against  the  Lord,  (upon  account  of  the 
mysterious  combat  he  had  with  an  angel,)  may- 
have  given  rise  to  it.  Besides  the  Arabians 
call  the  constellation  of  Orion,  Algebar,  or 
Algebao ,  the  strong,  the  giant.  The  Abbe 
Folirmont  has  also  argued  that  this  star  is  ths 
same  with  that  of  the  patriarch.]  Diod.  4. 
— Homer.  Od.  5,  v.  121,  1.  1 1,  v.  309. —  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  v.  517 — Apollod.  1,  c.  4. —  Ovid.  Met. 
8  and  13.  Fast.  5,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  125,  and 
P.  A.  2.  c.  44,  &c — Profiert.  2,  el- 13. —  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  &c. — Horat.  2,  od.  -3, 1.  3,  od.  '  and 
27,  epod.  10,  8cc. — Lucan.  1,  8tc. — Catull.  de 
Btren. — Palephat.  1. — Parthen.  erotic.  20. 

Orithyia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  He  was  courted 
and  carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace, 
as  she  crossed  the  Ilissus,  and  became  mother 
of  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais. 
Apollon.  1.— Afiollod-  3,  c.  15. —  Orfiheus — . 
Ovid.  Met-  6,  v.  706.  Fast.  5,  v.  204. — Pans. 

1,  c.  59, 1.  5.  c.  19. - One  of  the  Amazons, 

famous  for  her  warlike  and  intrepid  spirit. 
Justin.  2,  C.  4. 

OrmEnus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Cer- 
caphus.  He  built  a  town  which  was  called 
Ormenium.  He  was  father  of  Amyntor. 
Homer.  II.  9,  v.  44 

Ornea,  a  town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a 
battle  fought  there  between  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  and  Argives.  Diod 

Ornkates,  a  surname  of  Priapus,  at  Or  ] 
nea. 

OrnithLe,  a  wind  blowing  from  the 
north  in  the  spring,  and  so  called  from  the 
appearance  of  birds  (o^/S-st,  aves.)  Colum. 
U,  c.  2. 

OrnIthon,  a  tfcWn  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon- 

OrnospXdesv  A'  Parthian  driven  from  his 
country  by  Artabanus.  He  assisted  Tiberius, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Macedonia,  8tc. 
Tacit.  Ann.  6-,  C.  37. 

OrOdes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murder¬ 
ed  his  brother  Mithridates,  and  ascended  his 
throne.  HcP defeated  Crassus,  the  Roman  tri¬ 
umvir,  and  poured  melted  gold  down  the 
throat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to  reproach  him  for 
his  avarice  and  ambition.  He  followed  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  at  Philippi.  It 
is  said,. that,  when  Orodes  became  old  and 
infirttiphis  thirty  children  applied  to  him,  and 
disputed,  in  his  presence,  their  right  to  the 
succession.  Phraates,  the  eldest  of  them,  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  from  his  father,  and  to  hasten 
him  out  of  the  world,  he  attempted  to  poison 
him.  The  poison  had  no  effect,  and  Phraates, 
still  determined  on  his  father’s  death,  strangled 
him  with  his  own  hands,  about  3?  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Orodes  had  then 
reigned  about  50  years.  Justin.  42, c.  4 — Pa- 

terc.  2,  c.  30. - Another  king  of  Parthia, 

murdered  for  his  cruelty.  Josephus,  18.  Jud. 

- A  son  of  Artabanus  king  of  Armenia. 

Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  33. 

Or«etes,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
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mous  for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.  He' translation  is  still  extant,  and  is  entitled 
died  B.  C-  521.  [He  was  put  to  death  by  or-j“  Honnesta,”  but  the  reason  for  this  change 
der  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  on  account  of  va-  of  title  has  never  been  ascertained.]  The 
rious  offences  committed  by  him,  more  parti  best  edition  of  the  history  of  Orosius  is  that  of 
cularly  for  having  destroyed  Mitrob^tes,  go-  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 
venior  of  Dascylium,  and  his  son  Cranapes,  Orospkda,  \yid.  Ortospeda.]  Strnb.  3. 
and  for  having  put  to  death  a  royal  rnessen-  Orpheus,  a  son  of  (Eager,  by  the  muse 

ger.  Historians  are  not  quite  agreed  about  Calliope.  [ vid .  The  end  of  this  article.] 
the  name  of  this  man.  He  is  called  by  some  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo, 
Orontes]  Herodut.  to  render  his  birth  more  illustrious.  He  re- 

Orojikdon,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island  ceived  a  lyre  from  Apollo  or,  according  to 
of  Cos.  Theocrit,7.  some,  from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played 

Orontes,  [a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the  with  such  a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the  most 
eastern  side  of  the  range  of  Libanus,  and  afteCrapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts 
pursuing  a  northerly  course,  falling  into  the|of  the  forest  forgot  their  wildness,  and  the 
Mediterranean  about  six  leagues  below  An- 'mountains  moved  to  listen  to  his  song.  All 
tiochia.  It  was  called  Orontes,  according  to  nature  seemed  charmed  and  animated,  and 
Strabo,  from  the  person  who  first  built  a  the  nymphs  were  his  constant  companions, 
bridge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  been  Eurydice  was  the  only  one  who  made  a 
Typhon.  This  name  it  received  from  a  dra-  deep  impression  on  the  melodious  musi- 
gon,  who  having  been  struck  with  a  thunder- cian,  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated, 
bolt,  sought  in  its  flight  a  place  of  conceal  Their  happiness,  however,  was  short ;  Aris- 
ment  by  breaking  through  the  surface  of  the  tzeus  became  enamoured  of  Eurydice,  and, 
earth,  from  which  aperture  the  river  broke  as  she  fled  from  her  pursuer,  a  serpent, 
forth,  so  that,  according  to  this  statement,  it  that  was  lurking  in  the  grass,  bit  her  foot, 
pursued  a  part  of  its  course  at  first  un-  and  she  died  of  the  poisoned  wound.  Her 
der  ground.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fa-  loss  was  severely  felt  by  Orpheus,  and  he 
ble.  Typhon,  was  probably  a  fanciful  appel -  resolved  to  recover  her,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
lation  given  to  it  bv  the  Greeks,  since  it  is  al-tempt.  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  en- 
together  different  from  the  Syriac  term  which  tered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an 
the  natives  now  apply  to  it,  viz.  El-Ausi ,  easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The 
or,  the  swift,  and  which  no  doubt  was  also  king  of  hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of 
given  to  it  by  the  Syrians  of  former  days,  his  strains,  and,  according,  to  the  beautiful 
since  from  it,  the  Greeks  appeared  to  have  expressions  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion 
formed  their  other  name  for  this  river,  viz.  stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still, 
the  Axius.  Scv lax  calls  the  stream  Thapsa- Tantalus  forgot  his  perpetual  thirst,  and 
Cus.  The  Orontes  is  a  large  river  in  winter,  even  the  furies  relented.  Pluto  and  Pro- 
on  account  of  the  accession  to  its  waters  from! serpine  were  moved  with  his  sorrow,  and 
the  rain  and  melted  snows,  but  it  is  a  very  consented  to  restore  him  Eurydice,  pro¬ 
small  stream  in  summer.]  Dionys.  Pericg. ,  v ided  he  forebore  looking  behind  till  he 
—  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  24S — Strab.  16.— Pans,  8,  had  come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell. 

C.  20.  I  The  conditions  were  gladly  accepted,  and 

QrOpus,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  borders  Orpheus  was  already  in  sight  of  the  upper 


of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received 
its  name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Macedon.  It 
was  the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between 
theBceotians  and  the  Athenians,  whence  some 
have  called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and 
was  at  last  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the 
Athenians  by  Philip,  kmg  of  Macedon.  Am- 
phiaraus  had  a  temple  there.  Pans.  1,  c. 
34. — Strab.  9, 

Orosius,  [a  priest  of  Tarraco  or  Tarra¬ 
gona  in  Catalonia,  who  flourished  in  the  be-' 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  in  early 
life  a  disciple  of  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  de¬ 
sire  he  afterwards  undertook  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  416,  the 
object  of  -which  was  to  refute  the  calumny  of 
the  Pagans  against  Christianity.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  compiled,  in  seven  books,  a  view  of  ge¬ 
neral  history,  which  he  is  said  to  have  enti¬ 
tled  “  De  Miseria  Hominum .”  His  ignorance 
of  the  Greek  language  involved  him  in  many 
mistakes.  He  was  the  author  also  of  a  “  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,”  against 
Pelagius,  and  of  other  works.  The  history  was 
translated  into  Saxon  by  king  Alfred  ;  which 
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regions  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  pro¬ 
mises,  and  turned  back  to  look  at  his  long- 
lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her,  but  she  instantly 
vanished  from  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to 
follow  her,  but  he  was  refused  admission  ; 
and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find,  was  to 
sooth  his  grief  by  the  sound  of  his  musical 
instruments,  in  grottoes,  or  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  He  totally  separated  himself  from  the 
society  of  mankind  ;  and  the  Thracian  wo¬ 
men,  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  coldness 
to  their  amorous  passion,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  his  unnatural  gratifications  and 
impure  indulgences,  attacked  him  while  they 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  after 
they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces,  they  threw 
his  head  into  the  Hebrus,  which  still  arti¬ 
culated  the  words  Eurydice !  Eurydice  !  as 
it  was  carried  down  the  stream  into  the 
iEgean  sea.  Orpheus  was  one  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts,  of  which  celebrated  expedition  he 
wrote  a  poetical  account  still  extant.  [Not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  celebrity  which  Or¬ 
pheus  had  so  long  enjoyed,  there  is  a  passage 
in  Cicero  which  states,  that  Aristotle  in  the 
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third  book  of  his  Poetics,  which  is  now  lost, 
was  of  opinion  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus 
never  existed.  As,  however,  the  work  of 
Cicero,  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  is  in  dia¬ 
logue,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  was  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  words  cited  being 
putin the mouthoFCaius Cotta:  besides,  Cice¬ 
ro,  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  mentions 
Orpheus  as  a  person  of  whose  existence  he 
seems  to  have  no  doubt.  There  are  several 
ancient  authors,  among  whom  js  Suidas,  who 
enumerate  five  persons  of  the  name  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  relate  some  particulars  of  each. 
It  is  very  probable  that  it  has  fared  with  Or¬ 
pheus  as  with  Hercules,  and  that  writers 
have  attributed  to  one  the  actions  of  many. 
Dr.  Cudworth,  in  his  “  Intellectual  System,” 
after  examining  and  confuting  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  the  being  of  an  Or¬ 
pheus,  and,  with  his  usual  learning  and  abili¬ 
ties,  clearly  establishing  his  existence,  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  very  ample  manner  to  speak  of 
the  opinions  and  writings  of  Orpheus,  whom 
lie  regards  not  only  as  the  first  musician  and 
poet  of  antiquity,  but  as  a  great  mythologist, 
from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their 
religious  rites  and  mysteries.  The  fable  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurvdice,  is  explained  by  Tzct- 
zes  on  the  supposition  that  Orpheus  by  his 
great  skill  in  medicine,  prolonged  his  wife’s 
existence,  or  in  other  words  snatched  her 
from  the  grave.  Another  mode  of  explaining 
it  is  this  :  There  were  persons  among  the  an¬ 
cients  who  made  public  profession  of  conjur¬ 
ing  up  ghosts,  and  there  were  temples  where 
the  ceremony  of  conjuration  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  F'ausanias  speaks  of  that  which  was 
in  Thesprotia,  where  Orpheus  went  to  call 
up  the  ghost  of  his  wife  Eurydice.  Hence 
the  poetic  fable  of  his  descent  into  hell.  The 
family  of  Orpheus  is  traced  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  follows:  “  Sesac,  passing  over  the 
Hellespont,  conquers  Thrace,  kills  Lycurgus 
king  of  that  country,  and  gives  this  kingdom 
and  one  of  his  singing  women  to  Oeagrus,  the 
son  of  Tharops,  and  father  of  Orpheus;  hence 
Orpheus  is  said  to  have  had  the  muse  Cal¬ 
liope  for  his  mother.  Brucker,  in  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Philosophy  ”  by  Enfield,  has  deduced 
from  the  Orphic  verses  and  other  fragments 
of  Orpheus,  the  following  summary  of  his 
doctrine  concerning  God  and  nature.  “  God 
from  all  eternity  contained  witliin  himself,  the 
unformed  principles  of  the  material  world, 
and  consisted  of  a  compound  nature,  active 
and  passive.  By  the  energy  of  the  active 
principle  he  sent  forth  from  himself,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  certain  finite  period,  all 
material  and  spiritual  beings  which  partake 
in  different  degrees  of  the  divine  nature.  All 
beings,  proceeding  originally  from  God,  will, 
after  certain  purgations,  return  to  him-  The 
universe  itself  will  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
afterwards  renewed.”]  According  to  someof 
the  moderns,  the  Argonautica,  and  the  other 
poems  attributed  ta  Orpheus,  are  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  pen  of  Onomacritus,  a  poet  who 
T:  red  in  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens, 
3T 
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Pausanias,  however,  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  musi¬ 
cian,  who  rendered  himself  equally  celebrated 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  understanding,  and  by  the  laws 
which  he  enacted.  Some  maintain  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt.  He  was  buried 
at  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus.  The  inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted  that 
his  tomb  was  in  their  city,  and  the  people  of 
mount  Libethrus,  in  Thrace,  claimed  the 
same  honour,  and  further  observed,  that  the 
nightingales  which  built  their  nests  near  his 
tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody  than  all  other 
birds.  Orpheus,  as  some  report,  after  death 
received  divine  honours,  the  muses  gave  an 
honourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and  his  lyre 
becameoneof  the  constellations  intheheavens. 
The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  is  that  of  Tyr- 
vvhitt,cura  Hermanni,  Lips.  1805,  8vo.  Diod, 

1,  &c. — Pcius.  1,  8cc. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  8cc. — 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  58. — Apollon.  1. —  Virg. 
JEn  6,  v.  645.  G.  4,  v.  4 57,  & c. — Hygin. 
fab.  14,  £cc. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  1,  &c.  1.  11, 
fab.  1. — Plato.  Polit.  10. — Harat.  l,od,13and 
35. — Orpheus. 

Op.phIca,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus  were  called,  because  they  had 
been  introduced  in  Europe  from  Egypt  by 
Orpheus. 

Orsippus,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was 
prevented  from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  because  hisclothes  were  entangled 
as  he  ran.  This  circumstance  was  the  cause 
that,  for  the  future,  all  the  combatants  were 
obliged  to  appear  naked.  Pans.  1,  c.  44. 

M.  Ortalus,  a  grandson  of  Hortensius, 
who  was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from 
Augustus,  who  wished  that  ancient  family  not 
to  be  extinguished.  Tacit.  Ann-  2,  c.  37- — 
Val.  Max.  3,  c.  5. — Suet,  in  Tiber. 

OrthagOras,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  who 
mingled  severity  with  justice  in  his  govern¬ 
ment-  The  sovereign  authority  remained 
upwards  of  100 years  in  his  family. 

Orthia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta. 
In  her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be 
whipped,  (vid.  Diamastigosis)  [and  Sparta. 1 
Pint,  in  Tics.  8cc. 

Orthrus.oi-  Orthos,  a  dog  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  Geryon,  from  whom  and  the  Chimxra, 
sprang  the  sphynx  and  the  Nemxan  lion.  He 
had  two  heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union 
of  Echidna  and  Typhon.  lie  was  destroyed 
by  Hercules.  Hesiod.  Theog.  3i0, — Apollod. 

2,  c.  5. 

[Ortosprda,  or  Orospeda  mons,  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  properly  speaking  a 
continuation  of  the  range  of  Idubeda.  One 
part  terminates  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  on  the  coast  of  Murcia  and  Grenada, 
while  two  arms  are  sent  off  in  the  direction 
of  Bxtica,  one  of  which  pursues  a  western 
direction  nearly,  and  is  called  Mons  Maria- 
nus,  now  Sierra  Morena ;  the  other  runs  more 
to  the  south-west,  nearer  the  coast,  and  is 
called  Mons  Ilipula,  now  Sierra  Nevada,  end- 
,ng  on  the  coast  at  Calpe  or  Gibraltar .] 
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Ortygia,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was 
in  this  island  that  the  celebrated  fountain 
Arethusa  arose,  [vid.  Syracuse.]  Virg.  JEn. 
3,  v.  694. — Horn.  Od.  15,  v.  403. - An  an¬ 

cient  name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some  sup 
pose  that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona, 
who  fled  thither  when  changed  into  a  quail, 
(ojTuf,)  by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of 
Juno.  Diana  was  called  Ortygia,  as  being 
born  there  ;  as  also  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
651.  Fast.  5,  v.  692.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  124. 

Orus,  or  Horus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  as¬ 
sisted  his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was 
skilled  in  medicine,  he  was  acquainted  with 
futurity,  and  he  made  the  good  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  go¬ 
vernment.  He  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally 
represented  as  an  infant,  swathed  in  variegat¬ 
ed  clothes.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  staff, 
which  terminated  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in 
the  other  a  whip  with  three  thongs.  Herodot. 
2. — Plut.  de  Isid.  IF  Os. — Diod.  1.— The 
first  king  of  Troezene.  Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

Osca,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Huesca,  in 
Arragon.  Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Oschophoria,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  receives  its  name  a-ro  tcu  <pe puv 
vac  o<7-xjtf,jrom  carrying  boughs  hung  uji  with 
grafies,  called  o<rxM-  Its  original  institution 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Plut.  in  Thes.  These¬ 
us,  at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang 
out  the  white  sail  bv  which  his  father  was  to 
be  apprised  of  his  success.  This  neglect  was 
fatal  to  fEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
sea  and  perished.  Theseus  no  sooner  reach¬ 
ed  the  land,  than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform 
his  father  of  his  safe  return,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  began  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
he  vowed  when  he  first  set  sail  from  Crete. 
The  herald,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
found  the  people  in  great  agitation.  Some 
lamented  the  king's  death,  while  others,  elat¬ 
ed  at  the  sudden  news  of  the  victory  of  The¬ 
seus,  crowned  the  herald  with  garlands  in  de¬ 
monstration  of  their  joy.  The  herald  carried 
back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  after  he  had  waited  till  Theseus 
had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the  me¬ 
lancholy  story  of  the  king’s  death.  Upon 
this,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city, 
showing  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations. 
From  that  circumstance  therefore,  at  the 
feast  of  Oschophoria,  not  the  herald  but 
his  staff  is  crowned  with  garlands,  and  all 
the  people  that  are  present  always  exclaim 
w  m ;  the  first  of  which  expresses 
haste,  and  the  others  a  consternation  or  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits.  The  historian  further  men¬ 
tions,  that  Theseus,  when  he  went  to  Crete, 
did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  number 
of  virgins,  but  that  instead  of  two  of  them, 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths 
of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass 
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for  women,  by  disguising  their  dress,  and 
by  using  them  to  the  ointments  and  perfumes 
of  women  as  well  as  by  a  long  and  successful 
imitation  of  their  voice.  The  imposition  suc¬ 
ceeded,  their  sex  was  not  discovered  in  Crete, 
and  when  Theseus  had  triumphed  over  the 
Minotaur,  he,  with  these  two  youths,  led  a 
procession  with  branches  in  their  hands,  in  the 
same  habit  which  is  still  used  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Oschophoria.  The  branches  which 
were  carried  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus  or  of 
Ariadne,  or  because  they  returned  in  autumn, 
when  the  grapes  were  ripe.  Besides  this  pro¬ 
cession,  there  was  also  a  race  exhibited,  in 
which  only  young  men,  whose  parents  were 
both  alive,  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  was 
usual  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple  of  Bac¬ 
chus  to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the 
sea-shore.  The  place  where  they  stopped 
was  called  because  the  boughs 

which  they  carried  in  their  hands  were  de¬ 
posited  there.  The  reward  of  the  conqueror 
was  a  cup  called  rrevra.  -n-rax, Jive-fold,  because 
it  contained  a  mixture  of  five  different  things, 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  oil.  Plut.  in 
Thes. 

Osci,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Turnus 
against  /Eneas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  Ofiici,  the  word  Osci  being  a 
diminutive  or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The 
language,  the  plays,  and  ludicrous  expressions 
of  this  nation,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  from  their  indecent  tendency  some 
suppose  the  word  obsc&num  ( quasi  oscenum ) 
is  derived.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  14. — Cic.  Fam. 

7,  ep.  1 _ Liv.  10,  c.  20. —  Strab.5. — Plin.  3, 

c.  5. —  Virg.  Aon.  7,  v.  730. 

OsIris,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.]  All  the  ancients  greatly  differ  in  their 
opinions  concerning  this  celebrated  god,  but 
they  all  agree  that  as  king  of  Egypt,  he  took 
particular  care  to  civilizehis subjects, topolish 
their  morals,  to  give  them  good  and  salutary 
laws,  and  to  teach  them  agriculture.  After 
he  had  accomplished  a  reform  at  home,  Osi¬ 
ris  resolved  to  go  and  spread  civilization  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  He  left  his  kingdom 
to  the  care  of  his  wife  Isis,  and  of  her  faithful 
minister  Hermes  or  Mercury.  The  command 
of  his  troops  at  home  was  left  to  the  trust  of 
Hercules,  a  warlike  officer.  In  his  expedi¬ 
tion  Osiris  was  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Apollo,  and  by  Anubis,  Macedo,  and  Pan. 
His  march  was  through  /Ethiopia,  where  his 
army  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  monsters,  who  made 
dancing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments 
thqir  chief  study.  He  afterwards  passed 
through  Arabia  and  visited  the  greatest  part 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where 
he  enlightened  the  minds  of  men  by  intro¬ 
ducing  among  them  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  a  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  At  his  return  home  Osiris  found  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  roused  and  agitated.  His 
brother  Typhon  had  raised  seditions,  and 
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endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular.  Osi¬ 
ris,  whose  sentiments  were  always  of  the 
most  pacific  nature,  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
vince  his  brother  of  his  ill  conduct,  but 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt.  Typhon 
murdered  him  in  a  secret  apartment,  and 
cut  his  body  to  pieces,  which  were  divided 
among  the  associates  of  his  guilt.  Typhon. 
according  to  Plutarch,  shut  up  his  brother  in 
a  coffer  and  threw  him  into  the  Nile.  The 
inquiries  of  Isis  discovered  the  body  of  her 
husband  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  where  it 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  waves,  but  Typhon 
stole  it  as  it  was  carrying  to  Memphis,  and  he 
divided  it  amongst  his  companions,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  observed.  This  cruelty  incensed  Isis ; 
she  revenged  her  husband’s  death  and  with 
her  son  Orus  she  defeated  Typhon  and  the 
partisans  of  his  conspiracy.  She  recovered 
the  mangle^  pieces  of  her  husband’s  body,  the 
genitals  excepted,  which  the  murderer  had 
thrown  into  the  sea:  and  to  render  him  all 
the  honour  which  his  humanity  deserved,  she 
made  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there  were 
mangled  pieces  of  his  body.  Each  statue  con¬ 
tained  a  piece  of  the  fleshof  the  dead  monarch ; 
and  Isis,  after  she  had  summoned  in  her  pre¬ 
sence  one  by  one,  the  priests  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  deities  in  her  dominions,  gave  them  each  a 
statue,  intimating,  that  in  doing  that  she  had 
preferred  them  to  all  the  other  communities 
of  Egypt,  and  she  bound  them  by  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  keep  secret  that  mark 
of  her  favour,  and  endeavour  to  show  their 
sense  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of  worship 
and  paying  divine  honours  to  their  prince. 
They  were  further  directed  to  choose  whatever 
animals  they  pleased  to  represent  the  person 
and  the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they  were  en¬ 
joined  to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  that 
representative  of  divinity,  and  to  bury  it  when 
dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  To  render 
their  establishment  more  popular,  each  sacer¬ 
dotal  body  had  a  certain  portion  of  land  allot¬ 
ted  to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  which  necessarily  attended  the 
sacrifices  and  ceremonial  rites.  That  part  of 
the  body  of  Osiris  which  had  not  been  reco¬ 
vered,  was  treated  with  more  particular  at¬ 
tention  by  Isis,  and  she  ordered  that  it  should 
receive  honours  more  solemn,  and  at  the  same 
timemore  mysterious  than  the  other  members. 
(vid.  Phaliica.)  As  Osiris  had  particularly  in¬ 
structed  his  subjects  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
the  priest  chose  the  ox  to  represent  him,  and 
paid  the  most  superstitious  veneration  to  that 
animal,  (vid.  Apis.)  Osiris,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  mythologists,  is  the  same 
as  the  sun,  and  the  adoration  which  is  paid  by 
different  nations  to  an  Anubis,  a  Bacchus,  a 
Dionysius,  a  Jupiter,  a  Pan,  &c.  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Osiris  received  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  Isis  also  after  death  received  divine 
honours  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  as  the  ox 
was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  or  Osiris,  so  the 
cow  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon,  or  of  Isis. 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  power 
and  greatness  of  Osiris  than  this  inscription, 
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which  has  been  found  on  some  ancient  mo" 
numents:  Saturn,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
gods,  was  my  father  ;  I  am  Osiris,  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  and  numerous  army  as  far  as 
the  deserts  of  India,  and  travelled  over  the 
greatest  jiayt  of  the  world,  and  visited  the 
streams  of  the  Ister,  and  the  remote  shores  of 
the  ocean,  diffusing  benevolence  to  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth.  Osiris  was  generally 
represented  with  a  cap  on  his  head  like  a 
mitre,  with  two  horns ;  he  held  a  stick  in  his 
left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears  with  the  head 
of  a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  its  quick  and 
piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  the  sun. 

I  The  Abbe  Banier  is  of  opinion  that  Osiris  is 
the  same  with  Misraim  the  son  of  Ham,  who 
peopled  Egypt  some  time  after  the  deluge, 
and  who  after  his  death  was  deified  ;  and  he 
is  called  by  the  ancients  the  son  of  Jupiter,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  son  of  Ham  or  Hammon, 
svhom  he  himself  had  acknowledged  as  a  god. 
Marsham  takes  Osiris  to  have  been  Ham  him¬ 
self.  The  learned,  in  general,  allow  that 
Osiris  was  one  of  the  first  descendants  of 
Noah  by  Ham,  and  that  he  governed  Egypt, 
whither  his  father  had  repaired,  and  there 
founded  a  small  kingdom  a  few  years  after 
the  dispersion  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Peleg.]  Plut.  in  Isid.  &  Os.—Herodot.  2,  c. 
14i.' — Diod.  1. — Homer.  Od.  12,  v.  323.— 
JElian.  de  Anim.  3.— Lucan,  dc  Dea  Syr.— 
Plin.  8. 

Osissm,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Brittany, 
[Their  country  is  now  called  Fmisterre .] 
Mela,  3,  c.  2. — Cces.  B.  G.  2,  c.  34. 

OsrhoEne,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  received  this  name  from  one  of  its 
kings  called  Osrhoes.  \vid.  Mesopotamia.] 

Ossa,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  joined  to  mount  Olympus,  but  Her¬ 
cules,  as  some  report,  separated  them,  and 
made  between  them  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Tempe.  This  separation  of  the  two  moun¬ 
tains  was  more  probably  effected  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  which  happened,  as  fabulous  accounts 
represent,  about  1885  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Ossa  was  one  of  those  mountains 
which  the  giants,  in  their  wars  against  the 
gods,  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  scale  the 
heavens  with  more  facility.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. — • 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  155, 1.  2,  v.  225, 1.  7,  v.  224. 
Fast.  1,  v.  307,  1.  3,  v.  441  .—Strab.  9.— Lu¬ 
can.  1  and  6. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  281. 

Ostia,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tiber  by  Ancus  Martius,  king  of  Rome, 
about  16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  hada 
celebrated  harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  si¬ 
tuated  that  the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part 
of  the  year  there  as  in  a  country-seat.  There 
was  a  small  tower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharos 
of  Alexandria,  built  upon  the  wreck  of  a  large 
ship  whir',  had  been  sunk  there,  and  which 
contained  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  with  which 
the  Roman  emperors  intended  to  adorn  the 
capital  of  Italy.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  the 
sand  and  mud  deposited  by  the  Tiber  had 
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choked  the  harbour,  and  added  much  to  the 
size  of  the  small  islands  which  sheltered  the 
ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Ostia  and 
her  harbour,  called  Forties,  became  gradually 
separated,  and  are  now  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sea.  Flor.  1,  c.  f.  i.  3,  c.  21. 
— -Liv.  1,  c.  33. — Mela ,  2,  c.  4 — Sueton. — 
Plin. 

Ostorius  ScapOla,  agovernor  of  Britain. 
He  died  A.  JD.  55.  Tacit.  Ann.  16,  c.  23. 

OstracIne,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Palestine.  Plin.  5,  c.  12. 

Osymandyas,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt 
in  a  remote  period.  [He  was  the  first  mo¬ 
narch  who  formed  a  library.  He  caused  a 
colossal  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected,  on 
which  was  this  inscription:  “I  am  Osyman¬ 
dyas,  king  of  kings;  whoever  will  dispute 
this  title  with  me,  let  him  surpass  my  works.”] 

OtAnes,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis. 
It  was  through  him  that  the  usurpation  was 
first  discovered.  He  was  afterwards  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Darius  over  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  took  Byzantium.  Hcroclot.  3,  c.  70,  8tc. 

Otho,  M.  Salvius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria. 
He  was  one  of  Nero’s  favourites,  and  as  such 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  a  fid  made  governor  of  Pannonia  by  the 
interest  of  Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove 
him  from  Rome,  lest  Nero’s  love  for  Popprca 
should  prove  his  ruin.  After  Nero’s  death 
Otho  conciliated  the  favour  of  Galba,  the  new 
emperor ;  but  when  he  did  not  gain  his  point, 
and  when  Galba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as 
his  successor,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  ab¬ 
solute  without  any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity 
of  his  friend.  The  great  debts  which  he  had 
contracted  encouraged  his  avarice,  and  he 
caused  Galba  to  be  assassinated,  and  he  made 
himself  emperor.  He  was  acknowledged  by 
the  senate  and  the  Roman  people,  but  the 
sudden  revolt  of  Vitellius  in  Germany  render¬ 
ed  his  situation  precarious,  and  it  was  mutual¬ 
ly  resolved  that  their  respective  right  to  the 
empire  should  be  decided  by  arms.  Otho  ob¬ 
tained  three  victories  over  his  enemies,  but  in 
a  general  engagement  near  Brixellum,  his 
forces  were  defeated,  and  he  stabbed  himselfj 
when  all  hopes  of  success  were  vanished,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  about  three  months,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  A.  D.  69.  It  has  been  justly  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  last  moments  of  Otho’s  life 
were  those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted 
his  soldiers  who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he 
expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when 
they  earnestly  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last 
friendly  offices  before  he  stabbed  himself,  and 
he  observed  that  it  was  better  that  one  man 
should  die,  than  that  all  should  be  involved  in 
ruin  for  his  obstinacy.  His  nephew  was  pale 
and  distressed,  fearing  the  anger  and  haugh¬ 
tiness  of  the  conqueror ;  but  Oth  >  comforted 
him,  and  observed,  that  Vitellius  would  be 
kind  and  affectionate  to  the  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  Otho,  since  Otho  was  not  ashamed  to 
say,  that,  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  enmity  . 
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the  mother  of  Vitellius  had  received  ever" 
friendly  treatment  from  hi#'  hands.  He  also 
burnt  the  letters  which,  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Vitellius,  might  provoke  his  resent¬ 
ment  against  those  who  had  favoured  the 
cause  of  an  unfortunate  general.  These  no¬ 
ble  and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man  who  was 
the  associate  of  Nero’s  shameful  pleasures, 
and  who  stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his 
master,  have  appeared  to  some  wonderful, 
and  passed  for  the  features  of  policy,  and  not 
of  a  naturally  virtuous  and  benevolent  heart. 
Plut.  in  vitli. — Suet. —  Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  50, 

See. — Juv.  2,  v.  90. - Roscius,  a  tribune  of 

the  people,  who,  in  Cicero’s  consulship,  made 
a  regulation  to  permit  the  Roman  knights  at 
public  spectacles  to  have  the  14  first  rows 
after  the  seats  of  the  senators.  [The  equites, 
previous  to  this,  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
commons.  By  this  new  regulation  of  Otho’s, 
the  commons  considered  themselves  disho¬ 
noured,  and  hissed  and  insulted  Otho  when 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  :  the  equites,  on 
the  other  hand,  received  him  with  loud  plau¬ 
dits.  The  commons  repeated  their  hissings, 
and  the  knights  their  applause,  until,  at  last, 
they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  the 
whole  theatre  became  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
disorder.  Cicero,  being  informed  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  came  and  summoned  the  people  to 
the  temple  of  Bellona,  where,  partly  by  his 
reproofs,  and  partly  by  his  lenity,  he  so 
wrought  upon  them,  that  they  returned  to  the 
theatre,  loudly  testified  their  approbation  of 
Otho,  and  strove  with  the  equites  which 
should  show  him  the  most  honour.]  Horat. 
ep.  4,  v.  13. - The  father  of  the  Roman  em¬ 

peror  Otho  was  the  favourite  of  Claudius. 

OthryXdes,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Argives,  when  those  two 
nations  disputed  their  respective  right  toThv- 
rea.  Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius, 
and  Othryades  survived  the  battle.  The 
Argives  went  home  to  carry  the  news  of  their 
victory,  but  Othryades,  who  had  been  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  number  of  the  slain,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  wounds,  recovered  himself  and 
carried  some  of  the  spoils,  of  which  he  had 
stripped  the  Argives,  into  the  camp  of  his 
[countrymen;  ancf  after  he  had  raised  atrophy, 
and  had  written  with  his  own  blood  “  lhave 
conquered”  on  his  shield, hekilledhiinself, un- 
willingto  survive  the  death  of  his  countrymen, 
Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. — Plut.  Parall. - A  patro¬ 

nymic  given  to  Pantheus,  theTrojan  priest  of 
Apollo,  from  his  father  Othryas.  Virg.  JEn. 
2,  v.  319. 

Othrys,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Thessaly,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Strab.  9 — Herodot.  7,  c.  129.— 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  675. 

Otus  and  Ephiai.tes,  sons  of  Neptune, 
vid.  Aloides. 

P.  Ovidius  Naso,  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet,  born  at  Sulmo,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
about  43  B.  C.  As  he  was  intended  for  the 
bar,  his  father  sent  him  early  to  Rome,  and 
removed  him  to  Athens  in  the  sixteenth  year 


ov  ov 

of  his  age.  The  progress  of  Ovid  in  the  study' epitaph  was  found  at  Stain,  in  the  modern 
of  eloquence  was  great,  but  the  father’s  ex-  kingdom  of  Austria. 

Hie  situs  est  vates  quern  Divi  Ccesaris  ira 


August!  patrid  cedere  jussit  humo. 

Satie  miser  vo/uit  fiatriis  nccumbre  tetris, 
Sed  frustra  !  Hunc  illifata  dedere  locum. 


pectations  were  frustrated  ;  his  son  was  born 
a  poet,  and  nothing  could  deter  him  from' 
pursuing  his  natural  inclination,  though  he- 
was  often  reminded  that  Homer  lived  andi 
died  in  the  greatest  poverty.  Every  thing  he 
wrote  was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers,  as  This  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  ce- 
he  himself  says,  et  quod  tentabam  scribere  ver-  lebrated  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world  which 
sus  erat.  A  lively  genius  and  a  fertile  imagi-  never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  The 
nation  soon  gained  him  admirers  ;  the  learned  greatest  part  of  Ovid’s  poems  are  remaining, 
became  his  friends  ;  Virgil,  Propertius,  Ti-  His  Metamorfihoses  in  15  books  are  extreme- 
bullus,  and  Horace,  honoured  him  with  their  ly  curious,  on  account  of  the  many  different 
correspondence  ;  and  Augustus  patronized  mythological  facts  and  traditions  which  they 
him  with  the  most  unbounded  liberality. 'relate,  but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic 
These  favours,  however,  were  but  momenta- poem.  In  composing  this,  the  poet  was  more 
ry,  and  the  poet  was  soon  after  banished  to  indebted  to  the' then  existing  traditions,  and 
Tomos,  on  the  Euxine  sea,  by  the  emperor.jto  the  theogony  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the 
The  true  cause  of  this  sudden  exile  is  un- powers  of  his  own  imagination.  His  Fasti 
known.  Some  attribute  it  to  a  shameful  amour  were  divided  into  12  books,  the  same  number 
with  Livia  the  wife  of  Augustus,  while  others  as  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac;  but  of  these, 
support  that  it  arose  from  the  knowledge  six  have perished,and  the  learned  world  have 
which  Ovid  had  of  the  unpardonable  incest  of  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  poem  which 
the  emperor  with  his  daughter  Julia.  These 'must  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  re¬ 
reasons  are  indeed  merely  conjectural;  the  ligious  rites  and  ceremonies,  festivals  and  sacri- 
cause  was  of  a  very  private  and  very  secret  fices  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  we  may  judge 
nature,  of  which  Ovid  himself  is  afraid  to  from  the  six  that  have  survived  the  ravages 
speak,  as  it  arose  from  error  and  not  from  of  time  and  barbarity.  His  Tribtia,  which  are 
criminality.  It  was,  however,  something  im-jdivided  into  five  books,  contain  much  elegance 
proper  in  the  family  and  court  of  Augustus,  and  softness  of  expression,  as  also  his  Elegies 


as  these  lines  seem  to  indicate ; 

Cur  aliquid  vidi  ?  Cur  noxia  lumina  fed  ? 

Cur  imjirudenti  cognita  cul/ia  rnihi  est  ? 

Inscius  Actaon  vidil  sine  veste  Dianam  ; 

Prczdafuit  canibus  non  minus  ille  suis. 

Again, 

Jnscia  quod  crimen  uiderunt  lumina  plcctor, 

Peccatumque  oculos  est  habuisse  meum. 
And  in  another  place, 

Pcrdiderunt  cum  me  duo  crimina ,  carmen  et 
error, 

Alterius  facti  cul/ia  silenda  mild  est. 

In  his  banishment,  Ovid  betrayed  his  pusil¬ 
lanimity,  and  however  afflicted  and  distressed 
his  situation  was,  yet  the  flattery  and  impa 
tience  which  he  showed  in  his  writings  are  a 
disgrace  to  his  pen,  and  expose  him  more  to 
ridicule  than  pity.  Though  he  prostituted  his 
pen  and  his  time  to  adulation,  yet  the  emper¬ 
or  proved  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  his  most  ardent  friends  at  Rome, 
who  wished  for  the  return  of  the  poet.  Ovid, 
who  undoubtedly  wished  for  a  Brutus  to  de¬ 
liver  Rome  of  her  tyrannical  Augustus,  con¬ 
tinued  his  flattery  even  to  meanness  ;  and 
when  the  emperor  died,  he  was  so  mercenary 
as  to  consecrate  a  temple  to  the  departed  ty¬ 
rant  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  where  he  re¬ 
gularly  offered  frankincense  every  morning. 
Tiberius  proved  as  regardless  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor  to  the  entreaties  which  were  made  for 
Ovid,  and  the  poet  died  in  the  7th  or  8th  year 
of  his  banishment,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  17,  and  was  buried  at  Tomos.  In  the 
year  1508  of  the  Christian  era,  the  following 


on  different  subjects.  The  Heroides  are  ner- 
|vous,  spirited,  and  diffuse,  the  poetry  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  language  varied,  but  the  expres- 
'sions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indelicate,  a 
fault  which  is  common  in  his  compositions, 
His  three  books  of  Amorum,  and  the  same 
number  de  Arte  Amandi ,  with  the  other  de 
Remedio  Amoris,  are  written  with  great  ele¬ 
gance,  and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions ; 
but  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution, 
as  they  seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and 
morality.  His  Ibis,  which  is  written  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  poem  of  Callimachus  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  satirical  performance.  Besides 
these,  there  are  extant  some  fragments  of 
other  poems,  and  among  these  some  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy  called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Ovid  asa 
dramatic  writer  have  been  disputed,  and  some 
have  observed,  that  he  who  is  so  often  void  of 
sentiment,  was  not  born  to  shine  as  a  tragedian. 
Ovid  has  attempted  perhaps  too  many  sorts  of 
poetry  at  once.  On  whatever  he  has  written, 
he  has  totally  exhausted  the  subject  and  left 
nothing  unsaid.  He  every  where  paints  nature 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives  strength  to 
the  most  vulgar  expressions.  It  has  been 
judiciously  observed,  that  hispoetry,  after  his 
banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivacity  which  we  admire  in  his 
other  compositions.  His  Fasti  are  perhaps  the 
bestwritten  of  all  his  poems,  andafterthem  we 
may  fairly  rank  his  love  verses,  his  Heroides, 
and  after  all  his  Met  amor fihoses,  which  were 
not  totally  finished  when  Augustus  sent  him 
into  banishment.  His  Epistles  from  PontWs, 
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Oxyrynchus,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  ca* 
nal  of  Mceris,  which  took  its  name  from  a 
fish  called  in  Greek,  or  pike,  which 

was  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  had  a  temple  here-  Nothing  remains  of 
this  city,  in  the  village  called  Bene se,  built 
on  its  ruins,  but  some  fragments  of  stone  pil¬ 
lars,  and  a  single  column  left  standing,  and 
which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  a  por¬ 
tico  of  the  composite  order.]  Strab. 

Ozolje  or  Ozoli,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  parts  of  iEtolia,  which  were  call¬ 
ed  Ozolea.  This  tract  of  territory  lay  at  the 
north  of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  extended 
about  twelve  miles  northward.  They  receiv¬ 
ed  their  name  from  the  bad  stench  {?&)  of 
their  bodies  and  of  their  clothing,  which  was 
the  raw  hides  of  wild  beasts,  or  from  the  of¬ 
fensive  smell  of  the  body  of  Nessus  the  cen¬ 
taur,  which  after  death  was  left  to  putrify  in 
the  country  without  the  honours  of  a  burial. 
Some  derive  it  with  more  propriety  from  the 
stench  of  the  stagnated  water  in  theneighbour- 
ing  lakes  and  marshes,  [vid.  Locri.]  According 
to  a  fabulous  tradition,  they  received  their  name 
from  a  very  different  circumstance:  During 
the  reign  of  a  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought 
into  the  Caspian;;being  ignorant  of  the  exist-iinto  the  world  a  stick  instead  of  whelps.  The 
ence  of  the  sea  of  Aral  to  the  east  of  the  stick  was  planted  in  the  ground  by  the  king, 

and  it  grew  up  a  large  vine  and  produced 
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are  the  language  of  an  abject  and  pusillani¬ 
mous  flatterer.  However  critics  may  censure 
the  indelicacy  and  the  inaccuracies  of  Ovid,  it 
is  to  be  acknowledged  that  his  poetry  contains 
great  sweetness  and  elegance,  and,  like  that  of 
Tibullus,  charms  the  ear  and  capt-vates  the 
mind.  Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  of  the 
last  alone  ie  speaks  with  fondness  and  affec¬ 
tion.  He  had  only  one  daughter,  hut  by  which 
of  his  wives  is  unknown  ;  and  she.  herself  be¬ 
came  mother  of  two  children, -by  two  he  bands. 
The  best  editions  of  Ovid’s  works  are  those  of 
Burman,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1727  ;  of  L.  Bat 
1670.  in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  12rno.  4  vols. 
1713.  Ovid.  Trist.  3  and  4.  8tc. — Paterc.  2. — 
Martial.  3  and  8. 

[QxE.®.,  small  pointed  isles  near  the  Echi 
nades.  now  called  Curzolari.  Their  ancient 
name  has  reference  to  their  form, 

Oxus,  [a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  rising  in 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  that  country, 
or  rather  in  the  south  eastern  part  of  Great 
Bukhana,  and  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  in  a  north-west  direction.  It  re 
ceives  numerous  tributaries,  and  falls  after  a 
course  of  1200  miles  into  the  sea  of  Aral. 
The  ancient  geographers  supposed  it  to  fall 


former.  The  Oxus  is  now  the  Amu,  called 
by  the  Arabian  geographers  Chilian  or  Gihon.\ 
OxYDRACiE,  a  nation  of  India.  [They  are 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  district  now 
called  Outsell,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  Indus.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  locate  them  a  little 
beyond  its  junction  with  the  Hyphasis.]  Curt. 
9,  c.  4. 


grapes,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  called  Ozole,  not  from  eftn,  to 
smell  bad,  but  from  of®',  a  branch  or  sprout. 
The  name  of  Ozolse,  on  account  of  its  inde¬ 
licate  signification,  highly  displeased  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  they  exchanged  it  soon  for  that  of 
2Etolians.  Pans-  10,  c.  38. — Hcrodot.  8,  c 
32. 
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rising  in  mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the 
Hermus  after  it  has  watered  the  city  ofSar- 


P ACATIANU9,  Titus  Julius,  a  general  of 
the  Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  in  Gaul,  about  the  latter  part  of  des.  It  was  in  this  river  that  Midas  washed 

himself  when  he  turned  into  gold  whatever  lie 
touched  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  it  ever 
after  rolled  golden  sands,  and  received  the 
name  of  Chrysorrhoas.  It  is  called  Tmolus 
by  Pliny.  Strabo  observes,  that  it  had  gold¬ 
en  sands  in  his  age.  [The  gold  found  amid 
the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  Was  derived  from 
the  mines  of  mount  Tmolus,  and  when  these 
were  exhausted,  the  supply  of  the  river 
ceased.  This  river,  according  to  Varro 
and  Chrysostom,  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Croesus.]  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  142. — 
Sirab.  18. —  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  86. — Herodot. 
5,  c.  110. — P/in.  33,  c.  8. 

Pactyas,  a  Lydian  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  treasures  of  Croesus  at  Sardes.  The 
immense  riches  which  he  could  command, 
corrupted  him,  and  to  make  himself  independ¬ 
ent,  he  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege 
to  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arrival  of  one 
of  the  Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight. 
He  retired  to  Cum?:  and  afterwards  to  Les- 


Philip’s  reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated, 

A.  D.  249,  and  put  to  death,  &c. 

PachInus,  or  Pachynus,  now  Fassaro,  a 

promontory  of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two 
miles  into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  with  a 
small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6. 
■ — Mela,  2,  c.  7. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,v.  699. — Pans. 
5,  c.  25. 

Pacorus,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Crassus 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  too" 
pi’isoner.  He  took  Syria  from  the  Romans 
and  supported  the  republican  party  of  Pom- 
and  of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Csesar. 
Ie  was  killed  in  a  battle  by  VentidiusBassus, 

B.  C.  39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  that 
Crassus  had  been  defeated.  Flor.  4.  c.  9.— 
Horat.  3,  od.  6,  v.  9. — —A  king  of  Parthia, 
who  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  &c. 

Pactolus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia. 
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bos,  "where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Cyrus,  Herodot.  1,  c.  154,  &c. — Paus.  2, 
c.  35. 

PacOvius,  M-  a  native  of  Brundusium, 
son  of  the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennius  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  painting, 
and  by  his  poetical  talents.  He  wrote  satires 
and  tragedies  which  were  represented  at 
Rome,  and  of  some  of  which  the  names  are 
preserved,  as  Peribcea,  Hermione,  Atalarita, 
Illione,  Teucer,  Antiope,  8tc.  Orestes  was 
considered  as  the  best  finished  performance  ; 
the  style,  however,  though  rough  and  without 
either  puritv  or  elegance,  deserved  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  who  per¬ 
ceived  strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfection 
frequently  beaming  through  the  clouds  of  the 
barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  times.  [Cice¬ 
ro,  in  his  treatise  on  Friendship,  states  that 
Pacuvius’s  tragedy  on  Orestes  was  heard  with 
thunders  of  applause.]  The  poet  in  his  old 
age  retired  to  Tarentum,  where  he  died  in 
his  90th  year,  about  131  years  before  Christ. 
Of  all  his  compositions  about  437  scattered 
lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Latin 
poets,  (lie.  de  Orat.  2,  ad.  Heren.  2,  c.  27. — 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

Padinum,  now  Bondeno,  a  town  on  the 
Po,  where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different 
channels.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Padus,  [now  the  Po,  the  largest  river  of 
Italy,  anciently  called  also  Eridanus,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  Ro 
man  poets,  and  almost  always  by  Greek  au¬ 
thors.  7 )id.  Eridanus,  D’Anville  makes 
this  latter  name  belong  properly  to  the 
Ostium  Spineticum  of  the  Padus.  The  name 
Padus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  word  in  the  language  of  the  Gauls,  which 
denoted  a  poplar  tree,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  those  trees  growing  on  its 
banks.  It  has  its  source  in  the  Alpes  Cottise, 
near  the  bottom  of  Mons  Vesulus,  near  the 
source  of  the  Druentia  or  Durance,  runs  in  an 
eastern  direction,  and,  after  a  course  of  500 
miles,  receiving  on  both  banks  numerous  tri  • 
butaries,  according  to  some  30,  its  channel 
being  the  final  receptacle  of  almost  every 
stream  which  rises  on  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  declivities  of  the  Alps  and  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Appenines.  It  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Venice  by  seven  mouths,  of  which  two 
were  formed  by  nature,  and  the  other  five  by 
art.  The  northern  branches  of  the  Padus,  de¬ 
scending  from  the  Alps,  render  it  largest  in 
the  warmest  months  of  summer,  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  snow  on  these  lofty  mountains. 
These  streams  too,  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
current,  bring  down  a  great  quantity  of  stones 
and  earth,  which  have  filled  up  the  channel, 
and  rendered  embankments  upwards  of  30 
feet  high,  in  some  places,  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  inundation  of  the  adjacent  country.] 
It  was  formerly  said  that  it  rolled  gold  dust  in 
its  sands,  which  was  carefully  searched  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  consuls  C.  Flaminius 
Nepos,  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  were  the  first 
Roman  generals  who  crossed  it,  The  Po  is  fa- 
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mous  for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who,  as  the 
poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  there  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  258, 
See — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Lucan.  2,  &c. —  Firg. 
JEn.  9,  v.  680 — Strab.  5. — Plin.  37,  c.  2. 

Padusa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the 
Po,  considered  by  some  writers  as  the  Po  it¬ 
self.  (yid.  Padus.)  It  was  said  to  abound  in 
swans,  and  from  it  tnere  was  a  cut  to  the  town 
of  Ravenna.  Firg.  JEn.  11,  v.  455. 

PiEAN,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  fuzan,  an  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
his  honour,  because  he  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
to  exclaim  Io  P&an  !  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Psean !  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  [Damm  derives  the  term  Prcan,  (ri*<*v) 
from  7rxv a>,  cessare  facio ,  Apollobeing  honour¬ 
ed  in  hymns,  as  the  divinity  who  protected 
from  and  caused  evil  to  cease.]  Juv.  6,  v. 
171. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  538, 1. 14,  v.  720.— Lu¬ 
can.  1,  &c. — Strab.  18. 

PalmAni,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  suppos¬ 
ed  to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west 
of  Luxemburg.  Cues.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Paeon,  a  celebrated  physician  who  cured  the 
wounds  which  the  gods  reived  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some¬ 
times  called  Pxonii,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes  Pxonice  herbe.  Firg . 
Mn.  7,  v.  769.— Ovid.  Met.  i5,  v.  535. 

Pjeones,  [a  people  of  Macedonia,  who  in¬ 
habited  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Mount  Rhodope,  according  to  Dio  Cas¬ 
sius.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the  banks 
ot  the  Strymon  ;  and  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  the  parts  of  Macedonia  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Haliacmon.]  Paus.  j,  c.  1. — » 
Herodot.  5,  c.  13,  8cc. 

Palonia,  [a  country  of  Macedonia,  deriving 
its  name  from  Paeon,  the  son  of  Endymion. 
i lid.  P scones.]  Liv.  42,  c.  51,  1. 45,  c.  29. 

P.e6nIdes,  a  name  given  lo  the  daughters 
of  Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Muses, 
because  their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pseo- 
nia.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  ult.fab. 

P/Esos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont  called  also 
Afi<zsos,  situated  at  the  north  of  Lamps»cus. 
When  it  was  destroyed  the  inhabitants  mi¬ 
grated  to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled. 
They  were  of  Milesian  origin.  Strab.  13.-- 
Homer,  II.  2. 

Paestum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  called  also 
JVeftunia,  and-  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks, 
where  the  soil  produced  loses  which  blos¬ 
somed  twice  a  year.  I  he  ancient  walls  of 
the  town,  about  three  miles  in  extent,  are 
still  standing,  and  likewise  venerable  remains 
of  temples  and  porticoes.  The  Sinus  Pcssta- 
nus,  on  which  it  stood,  is  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Salerno.  Firg.  G.  4,  v.  119. — Ovid.  Met. 
15,  v.  708.  Pont.  2,  el.  4,  v.  28. 

Calcinna  Pattus,  the  husband  of  Arria. 
(yid.  Arria.) 

Pagasal  or  PagAsa,  a  town  of  Magnesia, 
in  Macedonia,  with  an  harbour  and  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  was 
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built  there,  as  some  suppose,  and  according  to  .signate  it  by  the  more  religious  appellation  o? 
Propertius,  the  Argonauts  set  sail  from  that  the  Holy  Land.  I:  was  bounded  on  the  north 
harbour.  From  that  circumstance  not  only; by  Phoenicia  and  Coelosyria,  on  the  east  by 
the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts  them-  Arabia  deserta,  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Pe- 
sefves,  were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the  trxa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
epithet  of  Pargasgus.  [The  place  whence  called  in  Scripture  the  Great  Sea  On  the 
the  Argo  set  sail  was  rather  the  port  of  western  side  of  the  Jordan  were  the  three 
Aphetx.  vid.  Aphetx.  The  term  Pagasseus  districts  of  Judsa  in  the  south,  Samaria  in  the 
refers  to  the  gulf  on  which  Aphetx  was  situ-  middle,  and  Galilxa  in  the  north.  Before  the 
ate,  more  than  to  the  citv  of  Pagasce.]  Pliny  Israelites  took  possession  of  this  country,  Mo- 
confounds  Pagass  with  "Demetrias,  but  they  ses  has  described  its  great  fertility,  Deut.  8,  7, 
are  different,  and  the  latter  was  peopled  by  See ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  who  preferred  the  celebrated  land  of  Egypt  in  the  number 
the  situation  of  Demetrias  for  its  conveniences,  of  cattle  which  it  bred,  and  in  the  quantity 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  1, 1.  8,  \ .  349. — Lucan.  2,  v.  and  excellence  of  the  oil,  corn,  wine,  and  va- 

715,  1.  6,  v.  400. _ Mela,  2,  c.  5  and  7. — Sirab.  rious  fruits  which  it  yielded.  Its  fecundity 

9. _ Profiert.  1,  el.  20,  v.  17. — Plin.  4,  c.  8. —  has  been  extolled  even  by  Julian  the  Apos- 


Ajiollan.  Rhod.  1,  v.  238,  &c 


tate.  The  visible  effects  of  divine  displea- 


Pa.le,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Corsica,  now  j  sure  which  riiis  country  has  experienced  not 
St.  Bonifaco. 


I  only  under  Titus,  but  much  more  since  that 
ap6lis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  cf;  emperor’s  time  in  the  inundations  of  the 
Spain.  Sirab.  northern  barbarians,  of  the  Saracens,  of  the 

Palamox  or  Palemox,  a  sea  deity’,  son  Crusaders,  and  the  oppression  it  now  feels  un- 
cf  Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  der  the  Turkish  yoke,  are  causes  more  than 
Melicerta ,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Pahemonj  sufficient  to  have  reduced  the  greater  part  of 


after  he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  it  to  its  present 

bv  Neptune.  (yid.  'lelicerta.) - A  noted  rodot.  1,  c.  10  - 

grammarian  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,; 


state,  a  mere  desert.]  Hc- 
-Sil.  It.  3,  v.  606. — Strab .  16. 
PalestInus,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river 


who  made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  arrogance  St rym on. 
and  luxury.  Juv.  6,  v.  451. — Martial.  2,  ep.  Paletyrus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre  on 
86. - A  son  of  Neptune,  who  was  amongst'the  continent,  [vid.  Tyrus]  Strab.  16. 


the  Argonauts.  AjioUod. 


Palamedes,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  of  Nau- 


Pal.epXphos,  the  ancient  town  of  Paphos'plius,  king  of  Euboea  by  Clymene.  He  was 


ancient  town  of 
[vid.  Pharsalus.] 


in  Cvprus,  near  to  the  new.  [yid.  Pa 
phos.]  Sira b.  14- 

Palapharsalus,  the 
Pharsalus  in  Thessalv. 

Ces-  B.  A.  48. 

PalephXtus,  an  ancient  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher,  whose  age  is  unknown,  though  it  can  be 
ascertained  that  he  flourished  between  the 
times  of  Aristotle  and  Augustus.  He  wrote  5 
books  de  incrcdibilibus,  of  which  only  the  first 
remains,  and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain 
fabulcus  and  mythological  traditions  by  histo¬ 
rical  facts.  The  best  edition  of  Palxphatus 
is  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lisp..  1773. 
[There  were  several  ancient  writers  named 
Palxphatus,  one  an  Athenian  placed  by  the 
poets  before  the  time  of  Homer  ;  one  a  native 
of  Paros,  who  lived  under  Artaxerxes  Mne- 


sent  by  the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to 
the  Trojan  war,  to  bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp, 
who,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition, 
pretended  insanity  ;  and  the  better  to  impose 
upon  his  friends,  used  to  harness  different  ani¬ 
mals  to  a  plough,  aud  sow  salt  instead  of  bar¬ 
ley  into  the  furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon 
perceived  by  Palamedes;  he  knew  that  the  re¬ 
gret  to  part  from  his  wife  Penelope,  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  was  the  only  reason  of  the 
pretended  insanity  of  Ulysses ;  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  this, Palamedes  took  Telemachus,  whom 
Penelope  had  lately  brought  into  the  world, 
and  put  him  before  the  plough  of  his  father. 
Ulysses  showed  that  he  was  not  insane,  by 
turning  the  plough  a  different  way  not  to  hurt 
his  child.  This  having  been  discovered,  Ulys 
ses  was  obliged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to 
mon,  and  one  a  grammarian  and  philosopher,  the  war,  but  an  immortal  enmity  arose  be- 
born  at  Athens  or  in  Egypt,  posterior  to  Aris- 'tween  Ulysses  and  Palamedes.  The  ki.ig  of 
totle.  The  greatest  number  of  authorities  Ithaca  resolved  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  the  author  cf  the 
work  ds  incredibilibus,  or  arsgi  as-urTom] 

Pal.epPlis,  a  town  cf  Campania,  built  by 
a  Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards 
was  erected,  [vid.  Neapolis.]  Liv.  8,  c.  22. 

Pal.-este,  a  \  illage of  Epirus  near  Oricus. 
where  Cx->ar  first  landed  with  his  fleet.  Lu¬ 
can.  5,  v  460. 

PalestIxa,  [a  district  of  Asia,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  Phifistsi  or  Philistines  who 
inhabited  the  coast.  As  it  was  the  premised 
inheritance  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
the  scene  of  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death 
efeur  Redeemer,  we  are  accustomed  to  de- 
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distress  him;  and  when  all  his  expectations 
were  frustrated,  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe 
one  of  his  serxants,  and  to  make  him  dig  a 
hole  in  his  master’s  tent,  and  there  conceal  a 
sum  of  money.  After  this  Ulysses 
forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  characters,  which 
king  Priam  was  supposed  to  have  sent  to  Pa- 
lamedes.  In  the  letter  the  T rojan  king  seem  - 
ed  to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his 
hands  the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the 
conditions  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon,  when  he  rece.ved  the  money.  This 
forged  letter  was  carried  by  means  of  Ulysses 
before  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army  Pa- 
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lamedes  was  summoned,  and  he  made  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  innocence,  but 
all  was  in  vain ;  the  money  that  was  discovered 
in  his  tent  served  only  to  corroborate  the 
accusation.  He  was  found  guilty  by  all  the 
army  and  stoned  to  death.  Homer  is  silent 
about  the  miserable  fate  of  Palamedes,  and 
Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  reported 
by  some  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  had 
drowned  him  in  the  sea  as  he  was  fishing  on 
the  coast.  Philostratus,  who  mentions  the 
tragical  story  above  related,  adds  that  Achil 
les  and  Ajax  buried  his  body  with  great  pomp 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  that  they  raised  upon  it  a 
small  chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  regularly 
offered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Pala¬ 
medes  was  a  learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier, 
and  according  to  some  he  completed  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  Cadmus  by  the  addition  of  the  four 
letters,  0,  |,  x,  o,  during  the  Trojan  war. 
To  him  also  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
dice  and  backgammon  ;  and  it  is  said  he  was 
the  first  who  regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a 
line  of  battle,  and  who  placed  sentinels  round 
a  camp,  and  excited  their  vigilance  and  atten¬ 
tion  by  giving  them  a  watch-word.  Hygin. 
fab.  95,  105,  &c. — Apollod.  2.  & c. —  Dictys. 
Cret.  2,  c.  15—  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  56  and  308. 
—Pcius.  1,  c.  31. — Manil.  4,  v.  205. — Philo- 
strat.v ■  10,  c.  6. — Euripid.  in  Pfnmiss. — Mar¬ 
tial.  13,  ep.  75. — Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

PalAtInus  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the 
largest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
built.  It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  and  there  also  he  kept 
his  court,  as  well  as  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  all  the  succeeding  emperors,  from 
which  circumstance  the  word  Palalium  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  the  residence  of  a 
monarch  or  prince.  The  Palatine  hill  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  the  goddess  Pales,  or 
from  the  Palatini,  who  originally  inhabited 
the  place,  or  from  balare  or  fialare,  the  bleat- 
ings  of  sheep,  which  were  frequent  there,  or 
perhaps  from  the  word  /talantes,  wandering , 
because  Evander,  when  he  came  to  settle  in 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  society.  There  were  some 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and 
called  Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio. 
Cass.  53. — Ital.  12,  v.  709— Liv.  1,  c.  7  and 
33. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  822. — Tuv.  9,  v.  23. — 
Martial.  1,  ep.  71. —  Varro.  de  /,.  L.  4,  c.  3.— 
Cic.  in  Catull.  1. - Apollo,  who  was  wor¬ 

shipped  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  also  called 
Palalinus.  His  temple  there  had  been  built, 
or  rather  repaired  by  Augustus,  who  had 
enriched  it  with  a  library,  valuable  for  the 
various  collections  of  Greek  and  Latin  ma¬ 
nuscripts  which  it  contained,  as  also  for  the 
Sibylline  books  deposited  there.  Horat.  1, 
ep.  3,  v.  17. 

Palantiuji,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of 
pastures  among  the  Romans.  She  was  wor¬ 
shipped  with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and 
her  festivals,  called  Palilia,  were  celebrated 
■3  U 
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the  very  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  th'e 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome.  [21st  of 
April.]  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  land  294. — Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  722,  &c. — Pater c.  1,  c.  8. 

PalibothRA,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now 
to  be  Patna ,  or,  according  to  others,  Allaha¬ 
bad.  Strab.  15. 

PalIci,  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of 
Jupiter  by  Thalia,  whom  AEschylus  calls  /Et¬ 
na,  in  a  tragedy  winch  is  now  lost,  according  to 
the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  nymph  /Etna, 
when  pregnant,  entreated  her  lover  to  remove 
her  from  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  The  god  con¬ 
cealed  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
when  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  come,  the 
earth  opened  and  brought  into  the  world  two 
children,  who  received  the  name  of  Palici, 
j-rro  rev  ttolkiv  'nurS-at,  because  they  came  again 
into  the  world  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth „ 
These  deities  were  worshipped  with  great  ce¬ 
remonies  by  the  Sicilians,  and  near  their  tem¬ 
ple  were  two  small  lakes  of  sulphureous  wa¬ 
ter,  which  were  supposed  to  have  sprung  out 
of  the  earth  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
born.  Near  these  pools  it  was  usual  to  take 
the  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those  who  wished 
to  decide  controversies  and  quarrels.  If  any  of 
the  persons  who  took  the  oath  perjured  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  immediately  punished  in  a 
supernatural  manner  by  the  deities  of  the 
place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sincere  de¬ 
parted  unhurt.  The  Pallici  had  alsoanoracle 
which  was  consulted  upon  great  emergencies, 
and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most  une¬ 
quivocal  answers.  In  a  superstitious  age,  the 
altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices,  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities 
were  satisfied  with  their  usual  offerings, 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  585. —  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  506. 
— Diod.  2. — Macrob.  Saturn.  4,  c.  10. — JtaL 
14.  v.  219. 

PalIlia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  burning  heaps  of  straw, 
and  in  leaping  over  them.  No  sacrifices 
were  offered,  bntthe  purifications  were  made 
with  the  smoke  of  horses’  blood,  and  with 
the  ashes  of  a  calf  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  belly  of  his  mother,  after  it  had  been  sa¬ 
crificed,  and  with  the  ashes  of  beans.  The 
purification  of  the  flocks  was  also  made 
with  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  of  the  olive,  the 
pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rosemary.  Offerings 
of  mild  cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes  of  mil¬ 
let,  were  afterwards  made  to  the  goddess.^ 
This  festival  was  observed  on  the  21st  of 
April,  and  it  was  during  the  celebration  that 
Romulus  first  began  to  build  the  city.  Some 
call  this  festival  Parilia  quasi  pariendo,  be¬ 
cause  the  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  divi¬ 
nity  for  the  fecundity  of  the  flocks.  Ovid.  Met „ 
14,  v.  774.  Fast.  4,  v.  721,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  257— 
Propert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  19. — Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  v. 
87 

PXLINCTRUS,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
fEneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  davs  exposed  to  the  tempests  and 
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the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  sate 
to  land  near  Velia,  where  the  cruel  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place  murdered  him  to  obtain 
his  clothes.  His  body  was  left  unburied  on  the 
sea- shore,  and  as,  according  to  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  no  person  was  suffered 
to  cross  the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred 
years  were  elapsed,  if  his  remains  had  not 
been  decently  buried,  we  find  fEneas,  when  he 
visited  the  infernal  regions,  speaking  to  Pali- 
nurus,  and  assuring  him,  that  though  his 
bones  were  deprived  of  a  funeral,  yet  the 
place  where  his  body  was  exposed  should 
soon  be  adorned  with  a  monument,  and  bear 
his  name,  and  accordingly  a  promontory  was 
called  Palinurus,  now  Palinuro.  Virg.  JEn. 
3,  v.  513, 1.  5,  v.  840,  See.  1.  6,  v.  341. — Ovid, 
de  Rem.  577 . — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab. — Horat. 
3,  od.  4,  v.  23. 

Paliscorum,  or  PalIcOrum  Stagnum.u 
sulphureous  pool  in  Sicily.  \yid.  Palici.] 

Palxcrus,  now  JVahil,  a  river  [in  the 
north-western  part  of  Marmarica  in  Africa, 
flowing  into  the  Mediterranean.]  It  had  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  Strab. 
17. 

PallAdes,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious 
parents,  who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by 
the  Thebans  of  Egypt.  It  was  required  that 
they  should  prostitute  themselves,  an  infa¬ 
mous  custom,  which  was  considered  as  a  pu¬ 
rification,  during  which  they  were  publicly 
mourned,  and  afterwards  they  were  permitted 
to  marry.  Strab.  17. 

Pall  adium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas. 
It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represent¬ 
ed  the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in 
her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  a 
spindle.  It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the 
tent  of  Jlus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the 
citadel  of  Ilium.  Some  nevertheless  suppose 
that  it  fell  at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according 
to  others,  Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present 
from  his  mother  Electra.  There  are  some 
authors  who  maintain  that  the  Palladium  was 
made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abaris; 
but  Apollodorus  seems  to  say  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work  which  mov¬ 
ed  of  itself.  However  discordant  the  opinions 
of  ancient  authors  be  about  this  famous  sta¬ 
tue,  it  is  universally  agreed,  that  on  its  preser¬ 
vation  depended  the  safety  of  T roy.  This  fa¬ 
tality  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  during 
the  Trojan  war,  and  therefore  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  determined  to  steal  it  away.  They 
effected  their  purpose,  and  if  we  rely  upon  the 
authority  of  some  authors,  they  were  direct¬ 
ed  how  to  carry  it  away  by  Helenus  the  son 
of  Priam,  who  proved,  in  this,  unfaithful  to 
his  country,  because  his  brother  Deiphobus, 
at  the  death  of  Paris,  had  married  Helen,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured.  Minerva  was  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  violence  which  was  offered 
to  her  statue,  and  according  to  Virgil,  the  Pal¬ 
ladium  itself  appeared  to  have  received  life 
and  motion,  and  by  the  flashes  which  started 
from  its  eyes,  and  its  sudden  springs  from  the 
earth-  it  seemed  to  shew  the  resentment  of 
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the  goddess.  The  true  Palladium,  as  some 
authors  observe,  was  not  carried  away  from 
T roy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tues  of  similar  size  and  shape,  which  were 
placed  near  it,  to  deceive  whatever  sacrile¬ 
gious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The  Pal¬ 
ladium,  therefore,  as  they  say,  was  conveyed 
safe  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  /Eneas,  and  it  was 
afterwards  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  and  veneration,  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Vesta,  a  circumstance  which  none  but 
the  vestal  virgins  knew.  Herodian.  1,  c.  14, 
&c. —  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  4. ’’2,  8cc.  Met.  13,  v. 
336. — Diclys.  Cret.  1,  c.  5. — Sljiollod.  3,  c.  12. 
— Dibnys,  'Hal .  1,  &c. — Homer.  II.  10. —  Virg. 
JEn.  2,  v.  166,  1.  9,  v.  151. — Plut.  de  reb. 
Rom. — Lucan.  9. — Dares.  Phryg. — Juv.  3, 
v.  1  9. 

Palladius,  [an  eastern  prelate  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  writer,  a  native  of  Galatia,  born 
about  A.  D.  368.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Hellenopolis  in  Bithynia.  He  was  ordained 
by  Chrysostom,  to  whose  party  he  attached 
himself,  and  on  the  banishment  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom  in  404,  fell  under  persecution,  and  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  see,  re¬ 
tired  to  Italy  and  took  refuge  at  Rome.  Some 
time  after,  venturing  to  return  to  the  east,  he 
was  banished  to  Syene.  Having  regained  his 
liberty,  he  resigned  the  see  of  Hellenopolis, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  He  is  thought  to  have  died  A-  D. 
431.  lie  wrote  the  Lausiac  history  about  the 
year  421,  which  contains  the  lives  of  persons 
who  were  at  that  time  eminent  for  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  austei’ities  in  Egypt  and  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  was  so  called  from  Lausus,  a  man  of 
the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople  to  whom 
it  is  inscribed.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whe¬ 
ther  Palladius,  author  of  the  Lausiac  History, 
and  Palladius  author  of  a  dialogue  of  the 
life  of  Chrysostom,  were  different  persons,  or 
one  and  the  same.  Dupin  thinks  that  these 
were  the  productions  of  the  same  person  ;  Til- 
lemont  and  Fabricius  adopt  the  opposite  opi¬ 
nion.  The  best  edition  of  the  history  is  that 
of  Meursius,  L.  Bat.  1616.] - A  Greek  phy¬ 

sician  whose  treatise  on  fevers  was  edited  8vo. 
L.  Bat.  1745. 

PallantEum,  a  town  of  Italy  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel  built  by  Evander  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  ori¬ 
ginates.  Virgil  says,  it  was  called  after  Pal¬ 
las,  the  grandfather  of  Evander  ;  but  Diony¬ 
sius  derives  its  name  from  Palantium,  a  town 
of  Arcadia.  Dwnys.  1,  c-  31. —  Virg.  JEn.  8, 
v.  54  and  341. 

Pallantia,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Palm - 
cia,  on  the  river  Cea.  Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Pallantias,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as 
the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  12. 

PallantIdes,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the 
son  of  Pandion,  and  the  brother  of  iEgeus. 
They  were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  the  son  of 
iEgeus,  whom  they  opposed  when  he  came  to 
to  take  possession  of  his  father’s  kingdom. 
This  opposition  they  shewed  in  hopes  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  throne,  as  ^Ggeus  left  no  child  - 
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ren,  except  Theseus,  -whose  legitimacy  was 
even  disputed,  as  he  was  born  at  Troezene. 
Pint,  in  Thes. — Pans.  1,  c.  22. 

Pallas,  (adis,)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name  either  because  she  killed  the  giant  Pal¬ 
las ,  or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she 
seems  to  brandish  in  her  hands  (Taaxtn.)  For 
the  functions,  power,  and  character  of  the  god¬ 
dess,  i )id.  Minerva. 

Pallas,  {antis,)  a  son  of  king  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  /Eneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Turnus,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 

enemy.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  104,  8cc. - One 

of  the  giants,  son  of  T artarus  and  T erra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skin,  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called  Pallas.  AJtollad.  3,  c.  12. - A  freed- 

man  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power  and 
the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the  em¬ 
peror,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and  to 
adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  his  means,  and  those  of  Agrippina,  that  the 
death  of  Claudius  was  hastened,  and  that 
Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Nero  forgot 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  crown.  He 
discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time  after  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  make 
himself  master  of  his  great  riches,  A.  D.  61. 
Tacit.  12 .jinn.  c.  53. 

Pallene,  [asmall  peninsula  of  Macedonia, 
one  of  the  three  which  form  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  of  Chalcidice.  It  was  situate  be¬ 
tween  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  or  gulf  of  Salo¬ 
nika,  and  the  Sinus  T  oronaicus  or  gulf  of  Cas- 
sandria.  It  was  also  named  Phlegra,  a  name 
derived  from  a\;yco,  uro ,  and  having  reference 
to  a  battle  and  overthrow  of  the  giants  in 
this  place,]  and  containing  five  cities,  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  Pallene.  It 
was  in  this  place  according  to  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  an  engagement  happened 
between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  Liv.  31,  c. 
45.1.45,  c.  30. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  39 1. —  Ovid. 

Met.  15,  v.  357 _ \  village  of  Attica,  where 

Minerva  had  a  temple,  and  where  the  Pal- 
lantides  chiefly  resided.  Herodot.  1,  c.  161. 
— Pint,  in  Thes. 

Pallenses,  a  people  of  Cephallenia, 
whose  chief  town  was  called  Pala,  or  Paisa. 
Liv.  38,  c.  18. —  Poiyb.  5,  c.  3. 

Palm  aria,  a  small  island  opposite  Tarra- 
cina  in  Latium.  Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  Palmyrene ,  a 
country  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Syria, 
now  called  Theudemor,  or  Tadmor.  It  is 
famous  for  being  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 
Zenobia  and  of  Odenatus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  porti¬ 
coes,  temples,  and  palaces,  are  now  daily  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  curious  and  the  learned.  [This 
city  appears  to  have  been  originally  built  by 
Solomon,  and  called  Tadmor,  (1  Kings  ix.  18. 
2Chron.  viii.  4.)  Josephus  assures  us,  that 
this  was  the  same  city  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  afterwards  called  Palmyra.  It  is 
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still  called  Tadmor  by  the  Arabs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  many  circumstances,  besides  the 
style  of  the  buildings,  render  it  probable  that 
the  present  ruins  are  not  those  of  the  city  built 
by  Solomon,  though  neither  history  nor  tra¬ 
dition  mention  the  building  of  any  other.  Pal¬ 
myra  was  built  on  a  fertile  spot  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert.  The  name  Tadmor,  as  well  as 
that  of  Palmyra,  had  reference  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  palm-trees  by  which  the  city  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  Its  situation  was  extremely  favour¬ 
able  for  the  caravan  trade,  and  it  became  in 
a  short  time  a  rich  and  powerful  city.  It 
seems  to  have  early  passed  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  probably  soon  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  and  to  have  been  annexed 
to  the  Persian  empire,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  the  Seleucidae.  It  sided  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  during  the  Parthian 
war,  and  was  greatly  embellished  by  that 
prince.  After  the  capture  of  Zenobia,  it  was 
given  up  to  the  emperor  Aurelian,  but  the 
inhabitants  having  revolted  on  his  departure, 
he  returned,  destroyed  the  city,  and  put  to 
the  sword  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  He  af¬ 
terwards  attempted  to  restore  it,  but  in  vain, 
[t  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town,  a  tri¬ 
fling  fortress,  and  at  last  a  miserable  village. 
With  respect  to  the  ruins  of  this  city,  they 
appear  to  be  of  two  different  and  distinct  pe¬ 
riods  :  the  oldest  are  so  far  decayed  as  not  to 
admit  of  mensuration,  and  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  to  that  state  by  the  hand  of  time 
the  others  appear  to  have  been  broken  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  It  is  sometimes  made  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  why  Palmyra  was  built  in 
the  midst  of  deserts?  The  true  answer  is, 
that  as  soon  as  the  springs  of  Palmyra  were 
discovered  by  those  who  traversed  the  desert, 
a  settlement  was  made  on  the  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India, 
and  preserving  an  intercourse  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  sea.]  Plin.  6,  c. 
26  and  30. 

Pamisos,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  129. — Plin.  4,  c. 
8. _ Another  of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 

Pammenes,  a  learned  Grecian,  who  was 
preceptor  to  Brutus.  Cic.  Brut.  97.  Orat.9. 

PampuIlus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished 
above  his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  ot 
literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  studies 
which  taught  him  to  infuse  more  successfully 
grace  and  dignity  into  his  pieces.  He  was 
founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Sicyon, 
and  he  made  a  law  which  was  observed  not 
only  in  Sicyon.  but  all  over  Greece,  that  none 
but  the  children  of  noble  and  dignified  persons 
should  be  permitted  to  learn  painting.  Apel¬ 
les  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Diog. 

Pamphos,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  Hesiod’s  age. 

Pamphyla,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
o-eneral  history  in  3o  books,  in  Nero  s  reign. 
This  history,  so  much  commended  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  is  lost.  .  ....... 

Pamphylia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
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anciently  called  Mofisofiia ,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
called  the  Pamphylian  sea,  west  by  Lvcia, 
north  by  Pisidia,  and  east  by  Cilicia.  [The 
name  Pamphylia  is  said  to  come  from 
omnis,  and  tribus,  and  to  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  tract  of  country,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  many  and  various  tribes  of 
Greeks  settling  here  under  Amphilochus  and 
Calchas,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.]  It 
abounded  with  pastures,  vines,  and  olives. 
Strab.  14. — Mela,  1. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. — Plin. 
5,  c.  26. — Liv.  37,  c.  23  and  40. 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  hunts¬ 
men,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mercury,  by  Drvope,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter 
and  Callisto  for  parents,  others  Jupiter  and 
Ybis  or  Oneis.  Lucian,  Hyginus,  & c.  sup¬ 
port  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Pe¬ 
nelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  that  the 
god  gained  the  affections  of  the  princess  under 
the  form  of  a  goat,  as  she  tended  her  father’s 
flocks  on  mount  Taygetus,  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  king  of  Ithaca.  Some  authors 
maintain  that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan 
during  the  absence  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  all  the 
suitors  that  frequented  the  palace  of  Penelope, 
whence  he  received  the  name  of  Pan,  which 
signifies  all  or  every  thing.  Pan  was  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  appearance,  he  had  two  small  horns 
on  his  head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  his 
nose  flat,  and  his  legs,  thighs,  tail,  and  feet, 
were  those  of  a  goat.  The  education  of  Pan 
was  intrusted  to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called 
Sinoe,  but  the  nurse,  according  to  Homer, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  such  a  monster,  fled 
away  and  left  him.  He  was  wrapped  up  in 
the  skin  ot  beasts  by  his  father,  and  carried 
to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and  the  gods  long 
entertained  themselves  with  the  oddity  of  his 
appearance.  Bacchus  was  greatly  pleased 
with  him,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Pan. 
The  god  of  shepherds  chiefly  resided  in  Ar¬ 
cadia,  where  the  woods  and  "the  most  rugged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Sy¬ 
rinx,  in  honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the 
same  name,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  offer 
violence,  and  was  changed  into  a  reed.  He 
was  continually  employed  in  deceiving  the 
neighbouring  nymphs,  and  often  with  success. 
Though  deformed  in  his  shape  and  features, 
yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  captivate  Dia¬ 
na,  and  of  gaining  her  favour,  by  transform¬ 
ing  himself  into  a  beautiful  white  goat.  He 
was  also  enamoured  of  a  nymph  of  the  moun 
tains  called  Echo,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  call¬ 
ed  Lynx.  He  also  paid  his  addresses  to  Om- 
phale,  queen  of  Lydia,  and  it  is  well  known  in 
what  manner  he  was  received,  [yicl.  Om 
phale.]  The  worship  of  Pan  was  well  esta¬ 
blished, particularly  in  Arcadia,  where  he  gave 
oracles  on  mount  Lycaius.  His  festivals,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks  l.yctza,  were  brought  to 
Italy  by  Evander,  and  they  were  well  known 
at  Rome  by  the  name  of  the  Lupercalia.  [vid. 
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Lupercalia.]  The  worship,  and  the  differ 
ent  functions  of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This 
god  was  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  ranked  before  the  other  12 
gods,  whom  the  Romans  called  Consentes- 
He  was  worshipped  with  the  greatest  solem¬ 
nity  all  over  Egypt.  His  statues  represented 
him  as  a  goat,  not  because  he  was  really  such, 
but  this  was  done  for  mysterious  reasons. 
He  was  the  emblem  of  fecundity,  and  they 
looked  upon  him  as  the  principle  of  all 
things.  His  horns,  as  some  observed,  repre¬ 
sented  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  vivacity 
and  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion/  The 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast,  <vas  the 
symbol  of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs 
and  feet  denoted  the  inferior  partsof  the  earth, 
such  as  the  woods  and  plants.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  appeared  as  a  goat  because 
when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war 
against  the  giants,  Pan  transformed  himself  in¬ 
to  a  goat,  an  example  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  all  the  deities.  Pan,  according  to 
some,  is  the  same  as  Faunus,  and  he  is  the 
chief  of  all  the  Satvrs.  Plutarch  mentions, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary 
voice  was  heard  near  the  Echinades  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great 
Pan  was  dead.  This  was  readily  believed  by 
the  emperor,  and  the  astrologers  were  con¬ 
sulted,  but  they  were  unable  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  so  supernatural  a  voice,  which 
probably  proceeded  from  the  imposition  of 
one  of  the  courtiers  who  attempted  to  terrify 
Tiberius.  In  Egypt,  in  the  town  of  Mendes, 
which  word  also  signifies  a  goat,  there  was  a 
sacred  goat  kept  with  the  most  ceremonious 
sanctity.  The  death  of  this  animal  was  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  the  greatest  solemnities, 
and  like  that  of  another  Apis,  became  the 
cause  of  an  universal  mourning.  As  Pan 
usually  terrified  the  inhabitants  ot  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  that  kind  of  tear  which  oiten 
seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and  imagi¬ 
nary,  has  received  from  him  the  name  of 
panic  fear.  This  kind  of  terror  has  been  ex¬ 
emplified  not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  nu¬ 
merous  armies,  such  as  that  of  Brennus, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  conster¬ 
nation  at  Rome,  without  any  cause  or  plausi¬ 
ble  reason.  [Polyamus  makes  Pan  a  general 
of  Bacchus,  and  attributes  to  him  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  order  of  battle,  and  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  an  army  into  right  and  left  wings  or 
horns,  whence  it  is  said  he  derived  his  horns. 
He  ascribes  to  him  also  the  art  of  striking  ter¬ 
ror  into  a  foe  by  stratagem  and  address, 
whence  the  expression  panic  terrors.]  Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  v.396, 1.  2,  v.  2 77.  Met.  1,  v.  689. — 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  17.  Pin.  8,  v.  343.  G.  3,  v. 
392. — Juv.  2,  v.  142. — Pans.  8,  c.  30. — llat. 
13,  v.  327. —  Farro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. — Liv.  1, 
c.  5. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Herodot.  2,  c.  46  and 
145,  tkc — Diod.  1. —  Orpheus.  Hymn.  10. — 
Homer.  Hymn,  in  Pan. — Lucian ,  Dial .  Merc, 
IF  Pan. — A  polled.  l,c.  4. 
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Panacea,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  iEscu- 
iapius,who  presided  over  health.  [The  term 
is  derived  from  ?rav,  every  thing ,  and  **e o/j-hi, 

I  cure.  This  word  is  applied  among  medical 
practitioners  to  an  universal  remedy,  or  one 
that  is  capable  of  curing  all  diseases.  The 
idea,  however,  of  a  panacea  is  now  justly  ex¬ 
ploded  by  enlightened  physicians,  and  the 
pretenders  to  such  medicines  are  on  y  found 
at  the  present  day  among  empirical  impos¬ 
tors.  There  were  three  panaceasheld  in  high 
value  among  the  ancients,  the  Heraclean,  the 
Asclepian,and  the  Chironian;  the  first  is  what 
is  termed  in  English,  true  all-heal  of  Hcrcu 
hs,  from  the  root  and  stem  of  which  is  drawn 
by  incision  the  gum  opopanax;  the  second  is  a 
kind  of  ferula  ;  the  third  Daria’s  woundwort.] 

Lucan.  9,  v.  918. — Pirn.  35,  c.  11,  &c. 

Pan^etius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 

338  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some 
time,  of  which  he  refused  to  become  a  citi 
zen,  observing,  that  a  good  and  modest  man 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  one  country.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  reckoned  among  his 
pupils  Lselius  and  Scipio  the  second  Africanus. 

To  the  latter  he  was  attached  by  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship  and  familiarity,  he  attended 
him  in  his  expeditions  and  partook  of  all  his 
pleasures  and  amusements.  To  the  interest 
of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  fortheir  prosperity, and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  time  en 
joyed.  Panxtius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties 
of  man,  whose  merit  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it. 

Cic.  in  Offic.  cle  Div.  1'.  In  Acad.  2,  c.  2.  de 
jY.  D  2,  c.  46. 

PanathenjEA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  the  patroness  of  Athens  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Erec.theu-  or  Orpheus,  and 
called  Athencca ,  but  Theseus  afterwards  re¬ 
newed  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrat¬ 
ed  and  observed  by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens,, 
wh  cli  he  had  united  into  one,  and  from  which  sacrifice  was  offered,  in  which  every  one  ot 
reason  the  festivals  received  their  name.  Somejthe  Athenian  boroughs  contributed  an  ox, 
suppose  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman: and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  entertain- 
Quincjuatria ,  as  they  are  often  called  bv  that  mcnt  for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh  that 
name  among  the  tiatins.  In  the  first  years  of!  remained  from  the  sacrifice.  In  the  greater 
the  institution,  they  w  ere  observed  only  during 'festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
one  day,  but  afterwards  the  time  was  pro- usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity 
longed,  and  the  celebration  wasattended  with  and  magnificence.  Others  were  also  added, 
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was  gymnical,  and  exhibited  a  trial  of  strong: 
and  bodily  dexterity.  The  last  was  a  musical 
contention,  first  instituted  by  Pericles.  In  the 
songs  they  celebrated  the  generous  undertak¬ 
ing  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who  op¬ 
posed  the  Pisistratidac,  and  of  Thrasybulus, 
who  delivered  Athens  from  its  thirty  tyrants. 
Phrynisof  Mitylene  was  the  first  who  obtained 
the  victory  by  playing  upon  the  harp.  There , 
were  besides  other  musical  instruments,  on 
which  they  played  in  concert,  such  as  flutes, 
8cc.  The  poets  contended  in  four  plays,  called 
from  their  number  tst gxxoyi*.  The  last  of 
these  was  a  satire.  There  was  also  at  Su- 
nium  an  imitation  of  a  naval  fight.  Whoever 
obtained  the  victory  m  any  of  these  games  was 
rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  oil,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  dispose  of  in  whatever  manner 
he  pleased,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  any  other 
person  to  transport  that  commodity.  The 
conqueror  also  received  a  crown  of  the  olives 
which  grew  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  and 
were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called  /uagnut, 
from  |Mc§oc,  death ,  in  remembrance  of  the  tra¬ 
gical  end  of  Hallirhotius  the  son  of  Neptune, 
who  cut  his  own  legs  when  he  attempted  to 
cut  down  the  olive  which  had  given  the  vic¬ 
tory  to  Minerva  in  preference  to  his  father, 
when  these  two  deities  contended  about  giv¬ 
ing  a  name  to  Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the 
word  is  derives,  from  /ungoc,  apart,  because 
these  olives  were  given  by  contribution  by  all 
such  as  attended  at  the  festivals.  There  was 
also  a  dance  called  Pyrrhic hia ,  performed  by 
young  boys  in  armour,  in  imitation  of  Miner¬ 
va,  who  thus  expressed  her  triumph  over  the 
vanquished  Titans.  Gladiators  were  also  in¬ 
troduced  when  Athens  became  tributary  to 
the  Romans.  During  the  celebration  no  per¬ 
son  was  permitted  to  appear  in  dyed  garments, 
and  if  any  one  transgressed  he  was  punished 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  president  of 
the  games.  After  these  things,  a  sumptuous 


greater  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  festivals 
were  two  ;  the  great  Pa.na.thce a  (/a* yak*), 
which  were  observed  every  5th  year  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  22d  of  the  month  called  Hecatom- 
bceon,  or  7th  of  July,  and  the  lesser  Panathe- 
n(Zu{u.meiI)  ;  which  were  kept  every  3d  year 
or  rather  annually,  beginning  on  the  21st  or 
20th  of  the  month  called  Thar ge  ion,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  5th  or  6th  day  of  the  month  of 
May.  Inthe  lesser  festivals  there  were  three 
games  conducted  by  ten  presidents  chosen 
from  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens,  who  continued 
four  years  in  office.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  there  was  a  race  with  torches  in  which 


particularly  the  procession,  in  which  Miner¬ 
va’s  sacred  vrmxo;,  or  garment,  was  carried. 
This  garment  was  woven  by  a  select  number 
of  virgins,  called  from  *§>ov,  work. 

They  were  superintended  by  two  ot  the  • 
gw,  or  young  virgins,  not  above  seventeen 
years  oi  age  nor  under  eleven,  whose  gar¬ 
ments  were  white  and  set  off  with  ornaments 
ot  gold.  Minerva’s  fie/ilus  was  of  a  white 
colour,  without  sleeves,  and  embroidered 
with  gold.  Uponit  weredescribed  theachieve- 
ments  of  the  goddess,  particularly  her  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  giants.  The  exploits  of  Jupiter 
and  the  other  gods  were  also  represented 


men  on  foot,  and  afterwards  on  horseback, [there,  and  from  that  circumstance  men  of 
contended.  The  same  was  also  exhibited  in  courage  and  bravery  are  said  to  be  afai  7wr- 
t’ne  greater  festivals.  The  second  combat'*^  worthy  to  bepourtrayed  in  Minerva’s  sa- 
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orcd  garment.  In  the  procession  of  the  jiefi- jThe  chief  town  was  Panara,  whose  inhabit > 
lus ,  the  following  ceremonies  were  observed,  ants  were  singularly  happy  according  to  Dio- 
Iu  the  ceramicus,  without  the  city,  there  was  dorus.  There  were  besides  three  other  towns, 
an  engine  built  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upon)  Hiracia,  Dabi,  and  Oceanis  ;  but  the  existence 

which  Minerva’s  garment  was  hung  as  a  sail,  of  such  an  island  is  very  doubtful.] - Apart 

and  the  whole  was  cond  cted,  not  by  beasts,  of  Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh, 
as  some  have  supposed,  but  by  subterraneous  frankincense,  and  perfumes  which  it  produced, 
machines,  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,1  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  139, 1.  4,  v.  379. — Culex.  87. — • 
and  from  thence  to  the  citadel,  where  the;  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  309,  See. — Diod.  5. — Lucret. 
fiefilus  was  placed  upon  Minerva’s  statue,  2,  v.  417. 


which  was  laid  upon  a  bed  woven  or  strewed 
with  flowers,  which  was  called  7r\*Kt;.  Per¬ 
sons  of  all  ages,  of  every  sex  and  quality,  at¬ 
tended  the  procession,  which  was  led  by  old 
men  and  women  carrying  olive  branches  in 


Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads,  and  the  other 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  Varro.  de  P.  R. 
1.  A.  Ge/l.  13,  c.  22. 

Pandarus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted 


their  hands,  from  which  reason  they  were  call-  the  Trojans  in  their  war  against  the  Greeks, 
ed  bearers oj green  boughs.  Next  He  went  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  and 


followed  men  of  full  ages  with  shields  and 
spears.  They  were  attended  by  the  (jutomoi, 
or  foreigners ,  who  carried  small  boats  as  a 
token  of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that 
account  they  were  called  a-r.^cpo^ipoat  bear- 


therefore  he  generally  fought  on  foot.  He 
broke  the  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wound¬ 
ed  Menelausand  Diomedes,  and  showed  him¬ 
self  brave  and  unusually  courageous.  He  wa9 


ers.  After  them  came  the  women  attended  at  last  killed  by  Diomedes ;  and /Eneas,  who 
by  the  wives  of  the  foreigners  called  uJgi*q>o  then  carried  him  in  his  chariot,  by  attempting 
got,  because  they  carried  water  /lots.  Next  to  revenge  his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the 
to  these  came  young  men  crowned  with  mil-  hand  of  the  furious  enemy.  Dictys.  Cret.  2,  c.  35. 


let  and  singing  hymns  to  the  goddess,  and  af¬ 
ter  them  followed  select  virgins  of  the  noblest 
families,  called  basket-bearers ,  be- 


— Homer.  II.  2 and  5. — Hygin.  fab- 1 1 2.—-  Virg. 
y-E,  .  5,  v.  495. — Sir  ah.  14. — i'rvius  in  loco. 
A  native  of  Crete  punished  with  death 


cause  they  carried  baskets,  in  which  were  for  being  accessary  to  the  theft  of  Tantalus, 
certain  things  necessary  for  the  celebration,  t  What  this  theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  how- 
with  whatever  utensils  were  also  requisite,  lever,  suppose  that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambro- 
These  several  necessaries  were  generally  in  sia  and  the  nectar  from  the  table  of  the  gods 
the  possession  of  the  chief  manager  of  thefes  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  or  that  he 
tival  called  *g%t$-tugo c,  who  distributed  them  carried  away  a  dog  which  watched  Jupiter’s 


when  occasion  offered.  The  virgins  were  at¬ 
tended  by  the  daughters  of  the  foreigners 
who  carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats,  from 


temple  in  Crete,  in  which  crimes  Pandarus 
was  concerned,  and  for  which  he  suffered. 
Pandarus  had  two  daughters,  Camiro  and 


which  they  were  named  J«sg»?o£oi,  seat  car-  Clytia,  who  were  also  deprived  of  their  mo- 
riers.  The  boys,  called  irat^iumoi,  as  it  may  then  by  a  sudden  death,  and  left  without 
be  supposed,  led  the  rear,  clothed  in  coats  friends  or  protectors. 


generally  worn  at  processions.  The  necessa¬ 
ries  for  this  and  every  other  festival  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  between  the  Pirxan  gate  and  the  tem- 


Venus  had  compas¬ 
sion  upon  them,  and  she  fed  them  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wine.  The  goddesses  were  all 
equally  interested  in  their  welfare.  Juno 
gave  them  wisdom  and  beauty,  Diana  a  hand- 
pie  of  Ceres.  The  management  and  the  care  some  figure  and  regular  features,  and  Mi- 
of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  the  jnerva  instructed  them  in  whatever  domestic 

or  people  employed  in  seeing  the  rites  and  (accomplishments  can  recommend  a  wife- 
ceremonies  properly  observed.  It  was  also  I  Venus  wished  still  to  make  their  happiness 
usual  to  set  all  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  to  [more  complete;  and  when  they  were  come 
present  golden  crowns  to  such  as  had  deserv-  [to  nubile  years  the  goddess  prayed  Jupiter 
ed  well  of  their  country.  Somepersons  werelto  grant  them  kind  and  tender  husbands, 
also  chosen  to  sing  some  of  Homer’s  poems,  a  I  But  in  her  absence  the  Harpies  carried  away 


custom  which  was  first  introduced  by  Hip¬ 
parchus  the  son  of  Pisistratus.  It  was  also 
customary  in  this  festival  and  every  other 
quinquennial  festival,  to  pray  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Platxahs,  whose  services  had 
been  so  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Plut.  in  Thes.—Paus.  Arc.  2. — JElian.  V.  H. 
8,  c.  2. — Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Panch^.a,  PanchEa,  or  Panchaiu,  an  is¬ 
land  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphy- 
lius  had  a  magnificent  temple.  [According 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  inhabited  by  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country, and  also  by  Indians,  Cre¬ 
tans,  and  Scythians.  He  relates  many  parti 
culars  of  a  marvellous  nature  respecting  it. 
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the  virgins  and  delivered  them  to  the  Eume- 
nides  to  share  the  punishment  which  their 
father  suffered.  Paus.  10,  c.  30. — Pindar. 

Pandataria,  [an  island  in  the  Mare  Tyr- 
rhenum,  in  the  Sinus  Puteolanus,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  It  was  the  place  of  banish¬ 
ment  for  Julia  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  and 
many  others.  It  is  now  called  Santa  Maria.'] 

Pandemia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  expres¬ 
sive  of  her  great  power  over  the  affections  of 
mankind. 

PandEmus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the 
god  of  love,  among  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Greeks,  who  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of 
whom  was  the  vulgar  called  Pandermis,  and 
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another  of  a  purer  and  more  celestial  origin. 
Pint,  in  Erot. 

Pandia,  a  festival  at  Athens  established  by 
Pandion,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  or 
because  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  can  n  jravr*  J'lvwn >•,  move  and  turn  alt 
things ,  as  he  pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it 
concerned  the  moon,  because  it  does  t*vtot6 
mm,  move  incessantly  by  showing  itself  day 
and  night,  rather  than  the  sun  which  never 
appears  but  in  the  day-time.  It  wascelebrat- 
ed  after  the  Dionysia,  because  Bacchus  is 
sometimes  taken  for  the  Sun  or  Apollo,  and 
therefore  the  brother,  or,  as  some  will  have 
it,  the  son  of  the  moon. 

Pandion,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich  - 
thion  and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
B.  C.  1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and 
Philomela,  Erectheus,  and  Butes.  During 
his  reign  there  was  such  an  abundance  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  re 
ported  that  Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  per¬ 
sonally  visited  Attica.  He  waged  a  success¬ 
ful  war  against  Labdachus  king  of  Bosotia, 
and  gave  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage  to 
Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  assisted 
him.  The  treatment  which  Philomela  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  brother-in-law,  Tereus,  ( vid . 
Philomela,)  was  the  source  of  infinite  grief  to 
Pandion,  and  he  died  through  excess  of  sor 
row,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.  There  was 
also  another  Pandion,  son  of  Cecrops  2d,  by 
Metiaduca.  who  succeeded  to  his  father, 
B.  C.  130.  He  was  driven  from  his  paternal 
dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Megara, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.  Pan¬ 
dion  became  father  of  four  children,  called 
from  him  Pandionidee ,  iEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus, 
and  Lycus.  The  eldest  oi  these  children  re¬ 
covered  his  father’s  kingdom.  Some  authors 
have  confounded  the  two  Pandions  together 
in  such  an  indiscriminate  manner,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  only  one  and  the  same 
person.  Many  believe  that  Philomela  and 
Procne  were  the  daughters,  not  of  Pandion 
the  1st  but  of  Pandion  the  2d.  Ovid.  Met.  6, 
v.  676. — A/iollod.  3,  c.  15. — Paus.  1,  c.  5  — 
Ilygin.  fab.  48. 

Pandora,  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
mortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was 
made  with  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of 
Jupiter,  who  wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and 
artifice  of  Promotheus,  by  giving  him  a  wife. 
When  this  woman  of  clay  had  been  made  by 
the  artist,  and  received  life,  all  the  gods  vied 
in  making  her  presents.  Venus  gave  her 
beauty  and  the  art  of  pleasing  ;  the  Graces 
gave  her  the  power  of  captivating ;  Apollo 
taught  her  how  to  sing  ;  Mercury  instructed 
her  in  eloquence ;  and  Minerva  gave  her  the 
most  rich  and  splendid  ornaments.  From  all 
these  valuable  presents,  which  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was  called 
Pandora ,  which  intimates  that  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  every  necessary  gift  mv  Jagoir.  Jupi¬ 
ter  after  this  gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which 
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she  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who 
married  her ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the 
god.  Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus 
The  artful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit, 
and  as  he  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen 
fire  away  from  the  sun  to  animate  his  man  of 
clay,  he  sent  away  Pandora  without  suffering 
himself  to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His 
brother  Epimetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the 
same  prudence  and  sagacity.  He  married 
Pandora,  and  when  he  opened  the  box  which 
she  presented  to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a 
multitude  of  evils  and  distempers,  which  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  all  over  the  world,  and 
which,  from  that  fatal  moment,  have  never 
ceased  to  afflict  the  human  race.  Hope  was 
the  only  one  who  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who  has  the  won¬ 
derful  power  of  easing  the  labours  of  man, 
and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  his  sorrows 
less  painful  in  life.  Hesiod.  Theog.  IP  Dios. 
— A/iollod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans.  1,  c.  24. — Hygin. 
14. 

Pandosia,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Bruttii  on  the  western  coast,  near  the 
sea  and  the  boundary  of  Lucania.  It  was 
founded  by  the  tEnotrians,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  their  territory .  It  was  situate  on 
a  small  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a 
small  stream  called  Acheron.]  Alexander, 

king  of  the  Molossi,died  there.  Strab.  6. - ~ 

A  town  of  Epirus.  Plin  4,  c.  1. 

Pandrosos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king 
ot  Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse. 
She  was  the  only  one  of  the  sisters,  who  had 
not  the  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which 

inerva  had  intrusted  to  their  care,  f vid. 
Ericthonius,]  for  which  sincerity  a  temple 
was  raised  to  her,  near  that  of  Minerva,  and 
afestival  instituted  in  her  honour,  called  Pan - 
drosia-  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  738. — A/iollod.  3. — 
Paus.  1,  8tc. 

Panenus,  or  Pandeus,  a  celebrated  paint¬ 
er,  who  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Plin.  35. 

Pangveus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Mans  Caraminus,  and  joined  to 
mount  Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Nestus.  It  was  inhabited  by  four  different 
nations.  It  was  on  this  mountain  that  Lycur- 
gus,  the  Thracian  king,  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and  that  Orpheus  called  the  attention  of  the 
wild  beasts,  and  of  the  mountains  and  woods 
to  listen  to  his  song.  It  abounded  in  gold  and 
silver  mines.  Herodot.  5,  c.  16,  & c.  1.  7,  c. 
113. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  462. —  Ovid.  Past.  3,  v. 
739. — Thucyd.  2. — Lucan.  1,  v.  679,  1.  7,  v. 
482. 

Panionium,  a  place  on  mount  Mycale,  sa¬ 
cred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  pros¬ 
perity,  or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  the  nation,  whence 
the  name  nunmotv,  all  Ionia  T  he  deputies  of 
the  twelvelonian  cities  which  assembled  there 
I  were  those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Ephesus, 
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Lebedos,  Colophon,  Clazomenx,  Phocaea, 
Teos,  Chios,  Samos  and  Erythra.  If  the 
bull  offered  in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was 
accounted  an  omen  of  the  highest  favour,  as 
the  sound  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
god  of  the  sea,  as  in  some  manner  it  resem 
bled  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
Herodot ■  1,  c.  148,  &c — Strab.  14. — Mela,  1, 
c.  17. 

PanIus  [or  Paneus,  a  mountain  of  Syria, 
forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Libanus. 
It  makes  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  was  situate  the 
town  of  Paneas,  afterwards  called  Cxsarea 
Philippi.  Herod,  out  of  gratitude  for  having 
been  put  in  possession  of  T rachonitis  by  \u- 
gustus,  erected  a  temple  to  that  prince  on 
the  mountain.  O  n  the  partition  of  the  states 
of  Herod  among  his  children,  Philip,  who 
had  the  district  T rachonitis,  gave  to  the  city 
Paneas  the  name  of  Cxsnrea,  to  which  was 
annexed  for  distinction  sake  the  surname  of 
Philippi.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
resumption  of  its  primitive  denomination, 
pronounced  Banias,  more  purely  than  Belines, 
as  it  is  written  by  the  historians  of  the  cru¬ 
sades.] - \  place  in  Ccele-Syria,  where 

Antiochus  defeated  Scopas,  B.  C.  198. 

Pannonia,  a  large  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Upper  Mcesia,  south 
by  Dalmatia,  west  by  Noricum,  and  north  by 
the  Danube.  [It  was  during  the  war  of  Au¬ 
gustus  with  the  Japydes,  that  the  Roman 
arms  penetrated  into  Pannonia.  It  became 
a  Roman  province  under  Tiberius.  In  the 
time  of  Antonine,  Pannonia  was  divided  into 
Superior  and  Inferior,  the  former  answering 
to  part  of  Hungary,  the  latter  to  Sclavonia- 
The  separation  between  them  was  made  by 
the  river  Arrabo  or  Raab.  The  more  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Pannonia  were  the  Scordisci 
and  Torisci,  who  were  in  their  origin  Gauls. 
This  country  was  occupied  by  a  semi-barba¬ 
rous  people  when  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
conquered  it,  they  soon  afterwards  revolt¬ 
ed  and  Alexander  re-conquered  them.  The 
Gauls,  under  Brennus  and  Belgius,  forcibly 
transferred  it  to  Ptolemy,  brother  of  the  king 
of  Macedon.  Cxsar  gained  a  settlement  in 
part  of  it,  and  passed  to  it  across  what  were 
hence  called  Alpes  Julix.  It  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
under  Tiberius,  It  was  afterwards  seized  by 
the  Goths,  and  wrested  ft  om  them  by  the 
Huns.  The  chief  city  in  Pannonia  Superior 
was  Carnuntum,  now  Atlenbourg ,  a  little  to 
to  the  east  of  Vindobona  or  Vienna.  The 
chief  city  in  Pannonia  Inferior  was  Sirmium.] 
Lucan.  3,  v.  95, 1.  6,  v  220. —  Tibull.  4,  el.  1, 
v.  10  — P/in.  3. — Dvm.  Cass.  49. — Strab.  4 
and  7. — Jornand — Piterc.  2,  c.  9. — Suet. 
Aug.  20. 

Panomphaus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation 
on  earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers 
and  the  supplications  which  were  addressed 
to  him,  or  because  the  rest  of  the  gods  deriv¬ 
ed  from  him  their  knowledge  of  futurity 
518 
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omnis,  o/ut»  vox.)  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  198. — 
Homer.  II.  8. 

Pan5pe,  or  PanopEa,  one  of  the  Nerei¬ 
des,  whom  sailors  generally  invoked  in  storms. 
Her  name  signifies,  giving  every  assistance, 
or  seeing  every  thing.  Hesiod.  Theog.  251. 
—  Virg.  JEn.S,  v.  825. 

Panopes,  a  famous  huntsman  among  the 
attendants  of  Acestes,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was 
one  ot  those  that  engaged  in  the  games  exhi¬ 
bited  by  /Eneas.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v  300. 

PanOpeus,  a  son  of  Phocus,  and  Astero- 
dia,  who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he 
made  war  against  the  Teleboans.  He  was 
father  to  Epeus,  who  made  the  celebrated 
horse  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. — 

A/iollod  2,  c.  4. - v  town  of  Phocis,  between 

Orchomenos  and  the  Cephisus.  Paus.  10,  c. 

. — Strab.  9. 

Panopolis,  the  city  of  Pan,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  called  also  ChemmU.  Pan  had  there 
a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity,  and  represented  in  a  statue 
fascino  longissimo  et  credo.  Died.  5. — Strab- 
.7. 

Panoptes,  a  name  of  Argus,  from  the 
power  of  his  eyes.  Afwllod.  2. 

Panormus,  now  called  Palermo,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  north¬ 
west  part  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  ca¬ 
pacious  harbour.  It  was  the  strongest  hold 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  at 
last  taken  with  difficulty  by  the  Romans. 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Itul.  14,  v.  262.  .A  town  of 

the  Thracian  Chersonesus. - A  town  of 

Ionia,  near  Ephesus, - Another  in  Crete, 

- in  Macedonia, - Achaia, - Samos. — 

— A  Messenian  who  insulted  the  religion  of 
the  Lacedxmonians.  vid.  Gonippus. 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
with  A.  Hirtius,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Csesar,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mu- 
tina.  On  his  death- bed  he  advised  voung  Oc¬ 
tavius  to  unite  his  interest  with  that  of  Anto- 
nv,  if  he  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  from  his  friendly  advice  soon  after 
rose  the  celebrated  second  triumvirate.  Some 
suppose  that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by  Oc¬ 
tavius  himself,  or  through  him,  by  the  physi¬ 
cian  Glicon,  who  poured  poison  into  the 
wounds  of  his  patient.  Pansa  and  Hirtius 
were  the  two  last  consuls  who  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  with 
full  power.  The  authority  of  the  consul  af¬ 
terwards  dwindled  into  a  shadow.  Paterc.  2, 
c  6.— Dio.  46 — Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  5. — Pint. 
b?'  A/i/iian. 

Pantagyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern 
coast  oi  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after 
running  a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over 
rugged  stones  and  precipices.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.  689. — Ital.  14,  v.  232—  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
47i. 

Pantaleon,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  presided 
at  the  Olympic  games,  B.  C.  664,  after  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Eleans,  who  on  that  account  ex¬ 
punged  the  Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and 
called  it  the  2d  Anolympiad,  They  had 
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called  for  the  same  reason  the  8th  the  1st 
Anolympiad,  because  the  Pisxans  presided. 
- -An  CEtolian  chief.  Liv.  42,  c.  15. 

Pantanus  lacus,  the  lake  of  Lesina,  is 
situated  in  Apulia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fren- 
to.  Liv.  3,  c.  12. 

Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates.  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  visit  her,  not  to  be  ensnared  bv  the 
power  of  her  personal  charms.  She  killed 
herself  on  the  body  of  her  husband,  who  had 
been  slain  in  a  battle,  &c.  \yid.  Abradates  ] 
Xcnojih.  Cyro/h — Suidas. 

PanthEon,  [a  famous  temple  of  a  circular 
form,  built  by  M.  Agrippa  son-in-law  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  in  his  third  consulship,  about  27,  A.  C. 
and  repaired  by  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla.  It  was  dedicated  by  Agrippa  to  Mars 
and  Jupiter  the  avenger,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Augustus  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  ;  it  contained  the  statues  of  ail 
the  gods  in  bronze,  in  silver,  in  gold, or  in  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  which  gave  it  the  denomination 
of  Pantheon,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  all  the  divinities,  (-rac,  flsoc.)  An¬ 
tiquaries  and  architects  have  been  of  various 
opinions  respecting  this  edifice,  which  still  re 
mains  ;  some  imagine  that  it  was  only  a  vesti¬ 
bule  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  but  all  the  an¬ 
cient  authors  agree  in  calling  it  a  temple. 
Others  suppose  that  he  merely  made  the 
portico,  and  the  temple  had  been  constructed 
previously  by  some  other  consul,  and  found 
their  opinion  upon  the  difference  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture;  that  of  the  portico  being  better  than 
the  other  part  of  the  temple.  The  portico  is 
103  feet  long  and  61  wide;  it  was  formerly 
ascended  by  five  steps,  now,  however,  by 
only  two.  It  is  decorated  with  16  magnifi¬ 
cent  pillars,  all  made  out  of  one  piece  of  ori¬ 
ental  granite.  They  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  plates  of  bronze,  which  covered 
the  beams  of  the  portico-ceiling,  were  remov¬ 
ed  by  Urban  8th,  partly  for  the  construction 
of  the  great  canopy  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the 
rest  for  the  guns  at  Fort  St.  Angelo ;  the  nails 
alone  weighed  9,374  pounds  ;  the  total  weight 
of  this  bronze  was  450,280  pounds.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  temple  itself  is  132  feet,  and 
the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit 
is  the  same.  The  temple  receives  light  from 
one  circular  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  The  Pantheon  is  now  called  the  “  Church 
of  St.  Mary  ad  Martires,”  or  more  com¬ 
monly,  the  ‘  Rotunda.”  from  its  circular  form. 
It  was  given  to  Boniface  4th  by  the  emperor 
Phocas  in  609,  and  was  dedicated  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Mar¬ 
tyrs,  a  quantity  of  whose  relics  were  placed 
under  the  great  altar.  In  830,  Gregory  4th 
dedicated  it  to  all  the  saints.]  Plin.  36,  c. 
15. — Marcell.  16,  c.  10. 

Pantheus,  or  Panthus,  a  Trojan,  son 
of  Othryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When 
Troy  was  burnt  by  the  Greeks  he  followed 
the  fortune  of  iEneas,  and  was  killed.  Virg. 
JEn.  2,  v.  429. 
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Panthoides,  a  patronymic  of  Euphoi-bus, 
the  son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  is  some¬ 
times  called  by  that  name,  as  he  asserted 
that  he  was  Euphorbus  during  the  Trojan 
war.  Horat.  1,  od.  28,  v.  10. —  Ovid.  Met.  15, 
v.  161. 

PanticapvEUM,  now  Kcrc/ie ,  a  town  of 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians, 
and  governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bospho¬ 
rus.  It  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  capital 
of  the  European  Bosphorus.  Mithridates  the 
Great  died  there.  Plin. — Strab. 

PanticXpes,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  supposed 
to  be  the  Samara  of  the  moderns.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  54. 

Paphia,  a  surname  of  Venus  because  the 

goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos. - An 

ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Paphlagonia,  now  Penderachia,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  Asia  Minor,  [bounded  cm  the  north  by 
the  Euxine,  on  the  south  by  Galatia,  on  the 
west  by  Bithynia,  from  which  the  river  Par- 
thenius  separates  it,  and  on  the  east  partly 
by  the  Euxine,  and  partly  by  Pontus,  from 
which  last  the  Halvs  separates  it.  The 
Paphlagonian  cavalry  were  held  in  high  re¬ 
pute.]  Herodot.  1,  c.  72. — Slrab.  4. — Mela.— 
—Plin. — Curt.  6,  c.  11.— Cic.  Rull.  2,  c.  2 
and  19. 

Paphos,  now  Bafo ,  a  famous  city  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  founded,  as  some  suppose, 
about  1184  years  before  Christ,  by  Agepenor, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Arcadia.  The 
goddess  of  beauty  was  particularly  worship¬ 
ped  there,  and  all  male  animals  were  offered 
on  her  altars,  which  though  100  in  number, 
daily  smoked  with  the  prolusion  of  Arabian 
frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were  very  ef¬ 
feminate  and  lascivious,  and  the  young  virgins 
were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  place,  to 
get  a  dowery  by  prostitution  [There  were 
two  cities  of  the  name  of  Paphos :  the  more 
ancient,  which  had  received  Venus  when 
issuing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  the 
one  above-mentioned.  The  former  is  pla¬ 
ced  on  D’Anville’s  map  south-east  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  is  called  Palre  Paphos.]  Strab.  3, 
8-c .—Plin.  2,  e.  96 — Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Homer. 
Od.  8. —  Eire.  PEn.  1,  v.  419,  8cc.  1-  10,  v.  51, 
&c .—Horat.  1,  od.  30,  v.  1  —  Tacit.  J.3,c.  62 
H.  2,  c.  2. 

Paphus,  a  son  of  Pygmalion,  by  a  statue 
which  had  been  changed  into  a  woman  by 
Venus,  [vid.  Pygmalion.]  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v 
297. 

Papia  Lex,  de  peregrin  is,  by  Papins  the 
tnbune,  A.  U.  C.  688,  which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  b?  driven  away  trom  Rome. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by 

the  Julian  law. - Another  called  PapiaPop- 

fi<ea,  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes, 
M.  Papins  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppxus  Secun- 
dus,  who  had  received  consular  power  from 
the  consuls  for  six  months.  It  was  called  the 
Julian  law,  after  it  had  been  published  by  or¬ 
der  of  Augustus,  who  himself  was  of  the  Im 
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hail  family,  vul.  Julia  lex  de  Maritandis  or- 

dinibus. - Another,  to  empower  the  high- 

priest  to  choose  20  virgins  for  the  service  of 

the  goddess  Vesta. - Another  in  the  age  of 

Augustus.  It  gave  the  patron  a  certain  right 
to  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had  left  a 
specified  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  had  not  three 
children. 

PapiAnus,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He 
was  put  to  death. 

Papias,  anearly  Christian  writer  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Milennium. 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  frag¬ 
ments  of  his. 

Papinianus,  a  writer,  A.  D.  212.  vid. 
JEmylius  Papinianus. 

PapIrius,  a  patrician,  chosen  rex  sacro- 
rum,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 

from  Rome. - Carbo,  a  Roman  consul  who 

undertook  the  defence  of  Opimius,  who  was 
accused  of  condemning  and  putting  to  death 
a  number  of  citizens  on  mount  Aventinus 
without  the  formalities  of  a  trial.  His  client 

was  acquitted. - Cursor,  a  man  who  first 

erected  a  sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus 
at  Rome,  B.  C.  293  ;  from  which  time  the 

days  began  to  be  divided  into  hours - A 

dictator  who  ordered  his  master  of  horse  to 
be  put  to  death  because  he  had  fought  and 
conquered  the  enemies  of  the  republic  with¬ 
out  his  consent.  The  people  interfered,  and 
the  dictator  pardoned  him.  Cursor  made 
war  against  the  Sabines  and  conquered  them, 
and  also  triumphed  over  the  Samnites.  His 
great  severity  displeased  the  people.  He 
flourished  about  320  years  before  the  Christian 

era.  Liv.  9,  c.  14 - One  of  his  family,  sur- 

named  Prcetextatu. ?,  from  an  action  of  his 
whilst  he  wore  the  fir&texta,  a  certain  gown 
•for  young  men.  His  father,  of  the  same  name, 
carried  him  to  the  senate-house,  where  affairs 
of  the  greatest  importance  were  then  in  de 
bate  before  the  senators.  The  mother  of 
young  Papirius  wished  to  know  what  had 
passed  in  the  senate  ;  but  Papirius,  unwilling 
to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  august  assembly, 
amused  his  mother  by  telling  her  that  it  had 
been  considered  whether  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives 
to  one  husband,  than  two  husbands  to  one 
wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius  was  alarmed, 
and  she  communicated  the  secret  to  the  other 
Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the  morrow,  they 
assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning  that  one 
woman  might  have  two  husbands  rather  than 
one  husband  two  wives.  The  senators  were 
astonished  at  this  petition,  but  young  Papirius 
unravelled  the  whole  mystery,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  made  a  law  among  the  senators, 
that  no  young  man  should  for  the  future  be 
introduced  into  the  senate-house,  except  Pa¬ 
pirius.  This  law  was  carefully  observed  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted  children 
of  all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  senators. 

Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  6. - Carbo,  a  friend  of 

Cinna  and  Marius.  He  raised  cabals  against 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to 
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death  by  order  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  himself  odious  by  a  tyrannical  consul¬ 
ship,  and  after  he  had  been  proscribed  by 

Sylla- - A  consul  defeated  by  the  armies  of 

the  Cimbri. - Maso,  a  consul  who  con¬ 

quered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  reduced 
them  into  the  form  of  a  province.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome  he  was  refused  a  triumph,  up¬ 
on  which  he  introduced  a  triumphal  proces¬ 
sion  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  walked  with  his 
victorious  army  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  on 
hishead.  His  example  wasafterwards  followed 
by  such  generals  as  were  refused  a  triumph 

by  the  Roman  senate.  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  6. - - 

The  family  of  the  Papirii  was  patrician,  and 
long  distinguished  for  its  services  to  the  state. 

It  bore  the  different  surnames  of  Crassus, 
Cursor ,  Mugil'.anus ,  Jlaso ,  Pratextatus ,  and 
Pcetus ,  of  which  the  three  first  branches  be¬ 
came  the  most  illustrious. 

Papiria  lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U. 
C.  621.  It  required  that,  in  passing  or  re¬ 
jecting  laws  in  the  comitia  the  votes  should 
be  given  on  tablets. - Another,  by  the  tri¬ 

bune  Papirius,  which  enacted  that  no  person 
should  consecrate  any  edifice,  place,  or  thing, 
without  the  consent  and  permission  of  the 

people.  Cic.  f:ro  domo  50. - Another,  A. 

U.  C-  563,  to  diminish  the  weight,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  Roman  as. 

Pappus,  a  philosopher  and  mathematician 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  [Such  of  his  works  as  are  still  ex¬ 
tant  prove  that  he  was  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  mathematical  sciences:  the  greater  part 
of  his  productions  are  probably  lost,  among 
which  area  commentary  upon  Ptolemy’s  Al¬ 
magest,  a  description  of  the  rivers  of  Lybia, 
an  Universal  Chorography,  a  Treatise  on  Mi¬ 
litary  engines,  a  Commentary  upon  Aristar¬ 
chus  of  Samos,  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
distance!  f  the  sun  and  moon,  &c.  Reference 
is  made  by  Marines,  a  disciple  of  Proclus  to 
his  Mathematical  Collections,  in  eight  books, 
of  which  the  last  six  and  part  of  the  second 
remain.  They  were  among  the  manuscripts 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  Seville  to  the  Bodle¬ 
ian  1  brarv  at  Oxford.  They  were  published 
at  Bologna  in  1660,  parts  of  them  have  also 
appeared  in  various  mathematical  works.] 

Par abyston,  a  tribunal  at  Athens  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by 
II  judges.  Pans.  l,c.  40. 

ParadIsus,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phoeni¬ 
cia.  Plin.  5,  c.  23. — Strab.  16 - In  the 

plains  of  Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace, , 
with  a  garden  beautifully  planted  with  trees, 
and  called  Hatsami  Paradisus. 

Par^f.t Ac^f.,  or  Taceni,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Eumenes.  C.  JYe/i.  in  Eum.  8. — 
Strab.  11  and  16. — Plin.  6,  c.  26. 

ParjEtonium,  a  town  of  Egypt  at  the  west 
of  Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped, 
[now  Al-Barctoun.']  The  word  Paratonius 
is  used  to  signify  Egyptian,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  Alexandria,  which  was  situate  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  17, — Plor.  4,  c 
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11. — Lucan.  3,  v.  295, 1.  10,  v.  9 — Ovid.  Met. 
9,  v.  712.  A.  2,  el  13,  v.  7- 
Parc.'e,  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis, 
according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tht>,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  in  which  we  are  born,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand ;  Lachesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life :  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  hu¬ 
man  life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Their  dif¬ 
ferent  functions  are  well  expressed  in  this  an  - 
cient  verse : 

Clotho  colum  retinet,  Lachesis  net,  'O  Atrofas 
occat. 

The  name  of  the  Pare®,  according  to  Varro,  is 
derived  a  fiartu  or  fiarturiendo,  because  they 
presided  over  the  birth  of  men,  and,  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  word  fiarca  is  formed,  from  fiarta 
or  fiartus,  but,  according  to  Servius,  they  are 
called  so  by  Antiphrasis,  quod  nemini  f tar  cant . 
The  power  of  the  Parcs  was  great  and  exten¬ 
sive.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  subjected 
to  none  of  the  gods  but  Jupiter;  while  others 
support  that  even  Jupiter  himself  was  obedi¬ 
ent  to  their  commands  ;  and  indeed  we  see  the 
father  of  the  gods,  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  unwilling 
to  see  Patroclus  perish,  yet  obliged,  by  the  su¬ 
perior  power  of  the  Fates,  to  abandon  him  to 
ins  destiny.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinions,  they  were  the  arbiters  of  the  life  and 
death  of  mankind,  and  whatever  good  or  evil 
befals  us  in  the  world  immediately  proceeds 
from  the  Fates  or  Pares:.  Some  make  them 
ministers  of  the  king  of  hell,  and  represent 
them  as  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  others 
represent  them  as  placed  on  radiant  thrones, 
amidst  the  celestial  spheres,  clothed  in  robes 
spangled  with  stars,  and  wearing  crowns  on 
their  heads.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
names  of  the  Parcx  were  different  from  those 
already  mentioned.  The  most  ancient  of  all, 
as  the  geographer  observ  es,  was  Venus  Urania, 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  was  Fortune;  llythia  was  the  third.  To 
these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  of¬ 
ten  disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Parcx  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece,  and  though  mankind  were  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were  inexorable,  and  that  it 
wasimpossible  to  mitigate  them,  yet  they  were 
eager  to  show  a  proper  respect  to  their  divini¬ 
ty,  by  raising  them  temples  and  statues.  They 
received  the  same  worship  as  the  Furies,  and 
their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to  them  black 
sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers-  The 
Parcx  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women  with  chaplets  made  with  wool, 
and  interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Nar¬ 
cissus.  They  were  covered  with  awhiterobe 
and  fillet  of  the  same  colour,  bound  ■with 
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chaplets .  One  of  the  m  held  a  distaff,  another 
the  spindle,  and  the  third  was  armed  with 
scissors,  with  which  she  cut  the  thread  which 
her  sisters  had  spun.  Their  dress  is  differ¬ 
ently  represented  by  some  authors.  Clotho 
appears  in  a  variegated  robe,  and  on  her  head 
is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She  holds  a  distaff 
in  her  hand  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth. 
The  robe  which  Lachesis  wore  was  variegat¬ 
ed  with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and  near  her 
were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atropos 
was  clothed  in  black,  she  held  scissors  in  her 
hand,  with  clues  of  thread  of  different  size^, 
according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of  the 
lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  contain. 
Hvginus  attributes  to  them  the  invention  of 
these  Greek  letters,  a,  /?, «,  t,  u,  and  others 
call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The 
G  reeks  call  the  Parcx  by  the  different  names 
of  /uoi£*.i,  kh which  are  expres¬ 

sive  of  their  power  and  of  their  inexorable 
decrees.  Hesiod.  Theog.  isf  scut  Her. — Paus. 
1,  c.  40,  1.  3,  c.  11, 1.  5,  c.  15. — Homer.  11.  20. 

Od.7. — Theocrit.  1. — Callimach.  in  Dian _ 

JElian.  Anim.  10. — Pindar.  Olymfi.  10.  JVem. 
7. — Euri/i.  in  Iflhig . — Plut.  de  facie  in  orbe 
Luna. — Hygin.  in  freef.  fab.  Cf  fab.  227. — 

Varro — Orfih.  hymn.  58. — Afollon.  1,  &c _ 

Claudian.  deraft.  Pros. — Lycofhr.  'O  Tzetz, 
&c. — Horat.  2,  od.  6,  &c — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 

533.  —  Lucan.  3.—  Virg.  Eel.  4,  JEn.  3,  8cc _ _ 

Scnec.  in  Here.  Fur. — St  at.  Theb.  6. 

Parentalia,  a  festival  annually  observed 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the 
occasion,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  and 
banquets  provided.  iEneas  first  established  it. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  544. 

Paris,  a  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  also  called  Alexander.  He  was  des¬ 
tined,  even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the 
ruin  of  his  country  ;  and  when  his  mother,  in 
the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dream¬ 
ed  that  she  brought  forth  a  torch  which 
set  fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers 
foretold  the  calamities  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  imprudence  of  her  future  son, 
and  which  would  end  in  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  Priam,  to  prevent  so  great  and  so 
alarming  an  evil,  ordered  his  slave  Archelaus 
to  destroy  the  child  as  soon  as  born.  The 
slave,  either  touched  with  humanity,  or  influ¬ 
enced  by  Hecuba,  did  not  destroy  him,  but 
was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount  Ida, 
where  the  shepherds  of  the  place  found  him, 
and  educated  him  as  their  own  son.  Some 
attribute  the  preservation  of  his  life,  before  he 
was  found  by  the  shepherds,  to  the  motherly 
tenderness  of  a  she-bear  which  suckled  him. 
Young  Paris,  though  educated  among  shep¬ 
herds  and  peasants,  gave  early  proofs  of  cour¬ 
age  and  intrepidity,  and  from  his  care  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  flocks  of  mount  Ida  against  the  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  wild  beasts,  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Alexander  ( heifer  or  defender).  He  gain¬ 
ed  the  esteem  of  all  the  shepherds,  and  his 
graceful  countenance  and  manly  deportment 
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ecommended  him  to  the  favour  ofCEnone,  a 
nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he  married,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  with  the  most  perfect  tender¬ 
ness.  Their  conjugal  peace  was  soon  disturb¬ 
ed.  At  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
the  goddess  of  discord,  who  had  not  been  in¬ 
vited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  shew¬ 
ed  her  displeasure  by  throwing  into  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  gods,  who  were  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  nuptials,  a  golden  apple,  on  which 
were  written  the  words,  Detur  fiulchriori. 
All  the  goddesses  claimed  it  as  their  own,  the 
contention  at  first  became  general,  but  at  last 
only  three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  wish¬ 
ed  to  dispute  their  respective  right  to  beauty. 
The  gods,  unwilling  to  become  arbiters  in  an 
affair  of  so  tender  and  so  delicate  a  nature,  ap¬ 
pointed  Paris  to  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty 
to  the  fairest  of  the  goddesses,  and  indeed  the 
shepherd  seemed  properly  qualified  to  decide 
so  great  a  contest,  as  his  wisdom  was  so  well 
established,  and  his  prudence  and  sagacity  so 
well  known-  Tlie  goddesses  appeared  before 
their  judge  without  any  covering  or  orna¬ 
ment,  and  each  tried  by  promises  and  en¬ 
treaties  to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to 
influence  his  judgment.  Juno  promised  him 
a  kingdom  ;  Minerva,  military  glory  ;  and 
Venus,  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for 
ills  wife,  as  Ovid  expresses  it.  Heroic!.  \7, 
v.  118. 

Unaque  nun  regnuln  ;  belli  claret  altera  lau- 
dnn : 

Tynclariclis  conjux,  Tert'ia  dixit,  eris. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and 
promises,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus, 
and  gave  her  the  golden  apple,  to  which,  per¬ 
haps,  she  seemed  entitled,  as  the  goddess  of 
beauty.  This  decision  of  Paris  in  favour  of 
Venus,  drew  upon  the  judge  and  his  family 
the  resentment  of  the  two  other  goddesses. 
Soon  after  Priam  proposed  a  contest  among 
his  sons  and  other  princes,  and  promised  to 
reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest 
bulls  of  mount  Ida.  His  emissaries  were  sent 
to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  was  found  in 
the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctantly  yield¬ 
ed  it  up.  The  shepherd  was  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  again  this  favourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy  and  entered  the  lists  of  the 
combatants.  He  was  received  with  the  great¬ 
est  applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over 
his  rivals,  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus  ;  Cyc- 
nus,  king  of  Neptune  ;  Polites,  Helenus,  and 
Deiphobus,  sons  of  Priam.  He  also  obtained 
a  superiority  over  Hector  himself ;  and  the 
prince,  enraged  to  see  himself  conquered  by 
an  unknown  stranger,  pursued  him  closely, 
and  Paris  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
brother’s  resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Jupiter.  This  sacred  retreat  pre¬ 
served  his  life,  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
features  of  Paris  with  those  of  her  brothers, 
inquired  his  birth  and  his  age.  From  these 
circumstances  she  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  Iter  brother,  and  as  such  she  introduced 
522 
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him  to  her  father  and  to  his  children.  Priam 
acknowledged  Paris  as  his  son,  forgetful  of 
the  alarming  dream  which  had  influenced 
him  to  meditate  his  death,  and  all  jealousy 
ceased  among  the  brothers.  Paris  did  not  long 
suffer  himself  to  remain  inactive;  he  equipped 
a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hesione,  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  sister,  whom  Hercules  had  carried 
away,  and  obliged  to  marry  Telamon  the  son 
of  fEacus.  This  was  the  pretended  motive  of 
his  voyage,  but  the  causes  were  far  different. 
Paris  recollected  that  he  was  to  be  the  hus¬ 
band  of  the  fairest  of  women,  and  if  he  had 
been  led  to  form  those  expectations  while  he 
was  an  obscure  shepherd  of  Ida,  he  had  now 
every  plausible  reason  to  see  them  realized, 
since  he  was  acknowledged  son  of  the  king  of 
Troy.  Helen  was  the  fairest  woman  of  the 
age,  and  Venus  had  promised  her  to  him.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  he  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Mene- 
laus.  Fie  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Me- 
nelaus,  and  while  the  husband  was  absent  in 
Crete,  Paris  persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with 
him,  and  to  fly  to  Asia.  Helen  consented,  and 
Priam  received  her  into  his  palace  without 
difficulty,  as  his  sister  was  then  detained  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  as  he  wished  to  shew 
himself  as  hostile  as  possible  to  the  Greeks. 
This  affair  was  soon  productive  of  serious 
consequences.  When  Menelaus  had  mar¬ 
ried  Helen,  all  her  suitors  had  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  her  per¬ 
son,  and  to  defend  her  from  every  violence, 
(vid.  Helena,)  and  therefore  the  injured  hus¬ 
band  reminded  them  of  their  engagements, 
and  called  upon  them  to  recover  Helen,  Upon 
this  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
Menelaus.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  general 
of  all  the  combined  forces,  and  a  regular  war 
was  begun,  (vid.  Troja.)  Paris,  meanwhile, 
who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  petitions  and 
embassies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  himself  with 
his  brothers  and  subjects  to  oppose  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  the  success  of  the  war  was  neither 
hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his  means.  He 
fought  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
sight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  front  of  the  army,  where  he 
walked  before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  com¬ 
bat  with  Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  persuasion  of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris 
must  have  perished,  had  not  Venus  interfered, 
and  stolen  him  from  the  resentment  of  his  ad¬ 
versary.  He  nevertheless  wounded,  in  an¬ 
other  battle,  Machaon,  Euryphilus,  and  Dio- 
medes,  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  he 
killed  with  one  of  his  arrows  the  great  Achil¬ 
les.  (v id.  Achilles.)  The  death  of  Paris  is 
differently  related,  some  suppose  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Phi- 
loctetes,  which  had  been  once  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Hercules,  and  that  when  he  found 
himself  languid  on  account  of  his  wounds,  he 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  feet  of 
OEnone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandoned,  and 
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tinguished  in  civil  affairs,  and  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  for  his  fellow-citizens  some  excel¬ 
lent  laws,  to  which  their  magistrates  annu¬ 
ally  compelled  them  to  swear  obedience.  He 
at  length  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  and 
became  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Xeno¬ 
phanes.  According  to  Cebes  he  w  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  virtue.  He  wrote  the  doctrine  of  his 
school  in  verses,  of  which  only  a  few  remain. 
Plato,  in  the  dialogue  which  he  denominated 
Parmenides,  professed  to  represent  his  te¬ 
nets,  but  confounded  them  wit  h  his  own.  Par¬ 
menides  maintained  that  the  universe  is  one, 
immoveable,  eternal,  and  of  a  spherical  form  ; 
that  the  earth  is  spherical  and  in  the  centre, 
being  exactly  balanced  by  its  distance  from 
the  heavens,  so  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it 
should  move  one  way  rather  than  another.] 
There  were,  as  he  supposed,  only  two  sorts  of 
philosophy — one  founded  on  reason,  and  the 
other  on  [the  evidence  of  the  senses.]  Diog. 

Parmenio,  a  celebrated  genei’al  in  the 
armies  of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king’s 
confidence,  and  was  more  attached  to  his  per¬ 
son  as  a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  When  Da¬ 
rius  king  of  Persia  offered  Alexander  all  the 
countrv  which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
with  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and 
10,000  talents  of  gold,  Parmenio  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  he  would  without  hesitation 
accept  of  these  conditions  if  he  were  Alexan¬ 
der,  so  would  I,  were  I  Parmenio ,  replied 
the  conqueror.  This  friendship,  so  true  and 
inviolable,  was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  re¬ 
sentment  and  suspicion  ;  and  Alexander,  who 
had  too  eagerly  listened  to  a  light  and  per- 
,,haps  a  false  accusation,  ordered  Parmenio  and 
I  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  as  if  guilty  of  trea- 
ParIsus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  intoison  against  his  person-  Parmenio  was  in  the 
the  Danube;  [according  to  Mannert,  th:|70th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  o30.  He  died  in 
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who,  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  had  fore¬ 
told  him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance 
in  his  dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  CEnone,  and  the 
nymph,  still  mindful  of  their  former  loves, 
threw  herself  upon  the  body,  and  stabbed 
herself  to  the  heart,  after  she  had  plentifully 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  According  to  some 
authors.  Paris  did  not  immediately  go  to 
Troy  when  he  left  the  Peloponnesus,  but  he 
Was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  Pro¬ 
teus,  who  was  king  of  the  country,  detained 
him,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  violence  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  king  of  Sparta,  he 
kept  Helen  at  his  court,  and  (permitted  Paris 
to  retire.  [ vid .  Helena.]  JDictys.  Cret.  , 
Sand  4- — dfiollod.  3,  c.  12. — Homer.  II. — 
Ovid.  Heroid.  5,  16  and  17. —  Quint.  Calab. 
10,  v.  290 . — Horat  od.  3. — Eunp.  in  Ip-big. 
■ — Hygin.  fab.  92  and  273. —  V irg.  JEn.  1, 
See .— Milan.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42.— Paus  10,  2 7- 
. — Cic.de  Div. — Lycoghr  1 3  Tzetz.  in  Lyc- 
—A  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  See.  Tacit. 
Ann.  13,  c.  19,  8cc. 

[ParIsi,  a  Britishnation  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Coritani,  and  occupying  the  district 
which  is  called  Hotderness,  or,  according  to 
Camden,  the  whole  East  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire.  They  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  two  British  words,  “  Paur 
Isa,”  which  signify  low  pasture,  and  which 
are  descriptive  of  the  situation  and  uses  of 
their  country.] 

Parish,  apeopleand  acityofCelticGaul, 
now  called  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  [vid.  Lutetia.]  Cas.  Bell.  G.  6 
c.  3. 


Muz  in  the  Hungarian  part  of  its  course.] 
Strab. 

Parium,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus 
was  born,  as  some  say.  Strab.  10. — Plin.  ■ , 
c.  2, 1.  36,  c.  5. 

Parma,  [a  city  of  Italy,  south  of  the  Po, 
on  the  small  river  Parma.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Etrurians,  taken  by  a  tribe  of  Gauls 
called  the  Boii,  and  at  last  colonized  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  said  to  have  suffered  much 
from  the  licentious  cruelty  of  Antony,  and 
its  sufferings  on  this  occasion  are  pathetically 
deplored  and  immortalized  by  Cicero  in  his 
14th  Philippic,  the  last  tribute  which  he  paid 
to  Rome  and  to  Liberty  ]  The  poet  Cassius 
and  the  critic  Macrobius  were  born  there. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  A.  U.  C.  569. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Purmenenses  and 
Parmani.  Cic.  Philip.  14. — Liv.  9,  c.  55. 
— Strab,  5. — Horat.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  3. — Cic.  Phil. 
14.  c.  3 — Varro.  L.  L.  7,  c.  31. — Martial.  2, 
ep.  43,  v.  4, 1.  5,  ep.  13,  v.  8  and  14,  v.  155. 

Parmenides,  [a  celebrated  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  who  flourished 
about  500  B-  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Eiea, 
possessed  alarge  patrimony,  and  lived  in  much 
splendour  in  his  earlier  years.  He  was  dis- 


tiie  greatest  popularity,  and  it  has  been  judi¬ 
ciously  observed  that  Parmenio  obtained  ma¬ 
ny  victories  without  Alexander,  but  Alexan¬ 
der  notone  without  Parmenio-  Curt.  7,  Ike, 
— Pint,  in  Alex. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Larnassus,  from  the  boat  of  Deu  ¬ 
calion  (>.agvi£)  which  was  carried  there  in  the 
universal  deluge.  It  received  the  name  of 
Parnassus  from  Parnassus  the  son  of  Neptune, 
by  Cleobula.  The  soil  was  barren,  but  the 
rallies  and  the  green  woods  that  covered  its 
sides  rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  for  soli¬ 
tude  and  meditation.  [P ai'nassus  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  two  summits  called  Hvampeaand 
Tithorea,  and  hence  was  called  Biceps.  One 
of  these  summits  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  muses,  the  other  to  Bacchus,  and  the 
Greeks  had  a  tradition  that  whoever  slept  on 
the  mountain  became  either  an  inspired  poet 
or  mad.  On  the  south-east  side,  about  a  mile 
up,  was  situate  the  city  of  Delphi.  Here  also 
was  the  famed  Castalian  fount.  Parnassus 
is  not  so  much  a  rocky  mountain  as  a  vast 
range  of  hills,  which  once  formed  the  west¬ 
ern  boundary  of  1:  ocis,  and  the  line  ot  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  Opuntii  and  Epic- 
nemklii,  and  is  now  the  limit  between  the  dis- 
523 
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trict  of  Salona  and  that  of  Livadia.  The  ex¬ 
treme  summits  of  Parnassus, which  wereform- 
erly  called  Lycorea,  and  are  now  termed 
Liakura,  are  considered  by  Wheeler  to  be  as 
high  as  mount  Cenis.  They  were  anciently 
reckoned  60  stadia  above  Delphi  by  the  near¬ 
est  path.  The  summits  of  Parnassus,  says 
Pausanias,  are  above  the  clouds,  and  upon 
them  the  Thyades  celebrate  their  mad  orgies 
to  Bacchus  and  Apollo ;  at  present  they  are 
the  summer  retreats  of  the  Albanian  robbers. 
In  the  winter  they  are  covered  with  snow.] — 
Strab.  8,  — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  317, 1.  v.  221, 
1.  5,  v.  278. —  Lucan.  5.  v.  71,  1.  3,  v.  173.— 
Liv.  42,  c.  16 — Sil.  It.  13,  v.  311. — Te/a,  2, 
c.  3. — Paus.  10,  c.  6. — Profiert.  2,  el.  23,  v. 

13,  1.3,  el.  1 1,  v.  54 - A  son  of  Neptune, 

who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain  of  Phocis. 

Parnes,  {etis),  [a  mountain  of  Attica, 
north  of  Athens,  famous  for  its  vines.  On  it 
were  a  statue  ot  Jupiter  Parthenius  in  bronze, 
another  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  an  altar 
on  which  the  adjacent  inhabitants  sacrificed 
to  the  beneficent  and  rainy  Jupiter-  The 
mountain  abounded  with  bears  and  wild 
boars.]  Stat.  12.  Theb.  v.  620. 

ParopamIsus,  [a  province  of  India,  the 
eastern  limit  of  which,  in  Alexander’s  time, 
was  the  river  Cophenes.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  Ptolemy  it  lay  between  the  countries 
which  the  moderns  name  Khorasan  and  Ca- 
bul ,  answers  to  the  tract  between  Herat  and 
Cabul.  This  province  was  separated  from 
Bactria  by  the  range  of  Paropamisus.  vid. 
Imaus.]  Slrub.  15. 

Paropus,  now  Calisano,  a  town  at  the 
north  of  Sicily,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  Polyb.  1,  c.  .;4. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  about  seven  and  an  half  miles  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  twenty-eight  from  Delos. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Naxos, 
that  is,  about  thirty -six  or  thirty -seven  miles 
ih  circumference,  a  measure  which  some  of 
the  moderns  have  extended  to  fifty  and  even 
eighty  miles.  It  has  borne  the  different  names 
of  Pactia,  Minoa,  Hiria,  Demetrius,  Zucyn- 
thus,  Cabarnis,  and  Hyleassa.  It  received 
the  Ucfme  of  Paros,  which  it  still  bears,  from 
Paros  a  son  of  Jason,  or,  as  some  maintain,  of 
Parrhasius.  The  island  of  Paros  was  rich 
and  powerful,  and  well  known  for  its  famous 
marble,  which  was  always  used  by  the  best 
statuaries.  The  best  quarries  were  those  of 
Marpesus,  a  mountain  where  still  caverns,  of 
the  most  extraordinary  depth,  are  seen  by 
modern  travellers,  and  admired  as  the  sources 
from  whence  the  Labyrinth  of  Egypt  and  the 
porticoes  of  Greece  received  their  splendour. 
\vid.  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  Parian 
marble  of  antiquity,  in  Clarke’s  “  Travels 
in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,” 
vol.  2,  p.  280.]  According  to  Pliny,  the 
quarries  were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in 
the  clearest  weather,  the  workmen  were 
obliged  to  use  lamps,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  the  Greeks  have  called  the  marble 
Lychnites,  worked  by  the  light  of  lamps. 
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Paros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle  which 
it  produces,  and  for  its  patridges,  -and  wild 
pigeons.  The  capital  city  was  called  Paros, 
It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  settled  in  it. 
The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  because 
it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.  Archilochus 
was  bom  there.  The  Parian  marbles,  per¬ 
haps  better  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Arundetian,  were  engraved  in  this  island  in 
capital  letters,  B.  C.  264,  and  as  a  valuablechro- 
nicle,  preserved  the  most  celebrated  epochas  of 
Greece,  from  the  year  1582,  B.  C.  These  valu¬ 
able  pieces  of  antiquity  were  procured  original¬ 
ly  by  M.  de  Peiresc,  a  Frenchman,  and  after¬ 
wards  purenased  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  by 
whom  they  were  given  to  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen-  Prideaux 
published  an  account  of  all  the  inscriptions  in 
1676.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  5. — C  J\Tefi.  in 
Milt,  is  Ale. —  Virg.  JEn.  l,v.593.  G.  3,v.34. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  419,1. 7,  v.  466.— Plin.  3,  c. 
14, 1.  36,  c.  17. — Diod.  5,  and  Thucyd.  1. — 
Herodot.  5,  &cc.—Horat.  1,  od.  19,  v.  6. 

Parrhasia,  a  town  [in  the  south-west 
part]  of  Arcadia,  founded  by  Parrhasius  the 
son  of  Jupiter.  The  Arcadians  are  some¬ 
times  called  Parrhasians,  and  Areas  Parrha- 
sis,  and  Carmenta,  Evander’s  mother,  Parr- 
hasiadea.  Lucan.  2,  v.  237. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v. 
334.- — Ovid.  Mtt.  8,  v.  315.  Past.  1,  v.  618, 
—Trist.  1,  v.  190 — Paus.  8,  c.  27. 

Parrhasius,  a  famous  painter, son  ofEve- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about 
415  years  before  Christ.  lie  was  a  great  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  profession,  and  particularly  excelled 
in  strongly  expressing  the  violent  passions.  lie 
was  blessed  with  a  great  genius  and  much  in¬ 
vention,  and  he  was  particularly  happy  in  his 
designs.  He  acquired  himself  great  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than  that 
in  which  he  allegorically  represented  thepeople 
of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the  clemency, 
the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arrogance,  and  in¬ 
consistency,  which  so  eminently  characterized 
that  celebrated  nation.  He  once  entered  the 
list  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  they  had  produc¬ 
ed  their  respective  pieces,  the  birds  came  to 
pick  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  grapes 
which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Immediately 
Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zeuxis 
said,  remove  your  curtain,  that  we  man  see 
the  f minting .  The  curtain  was  the  painting, 
and  Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  conquered 
by  exclaiming,  Zeuxis  has  deceived  birds,  but 
Parrhasius  has  deceived  Zeuxis  himself.  Par¬ 
rhasius  grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that  lie  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
calling  himself  the  king  of  painters.  He  was 
lavish  in  his  own  praises,  and  by  his  vanity 
too  often  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
enemies.  lJlut.  in  Thes.  de  Poet,  aud— 
Paus.  1,  c.  28.— Piin.  35,  v.  10.— Herat.  4 
od-  8. 

Parthenia-  and  Parthenii,  a  certian 
number  ot  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  Du 
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ring  the  Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were 
absent  from  their  city  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  return, 
as  thev  had  bound  themselves  bv  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  revisit  Sparta  before  thev  had  totally 
subdued  Messenia.  This  long  absence  alarm  - 
ed  the  Lacedemonian  women,  as  well  as  the 
magistrates.  The  Spartans  were  reminded  by 
their  wives,  that  if  they  continued  in  their  re 
solution,  the  state  must  at  last  decay  for  want 
of  citizens  ;  and  when  they  had  duly  considered 
this  embassy,  they  empowered  all  the  young 
men  in  the  army,  who  had  come  to  the  war 
while  yet  under  age,  and  who  therefore  were 
not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  return  to  Sparta, 
and,  bv  a  familiar  and  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  all  the  unmarried  women  of  the  state,  to 
raise  a  future  generation.  It  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  the  children  that  sprang  from 
this  union  were  called  Partheni®,  or  sons  of 
virgins,  The  war  with  Messenia 

was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the  Spartans 
returned  victorious  :  but  the  cold  indifference 
with  which  they  looked  upon  the  Partheni® 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  The 
Parthenix  knew  they  had  no  legitimate  fa 
thers,  and  no  inheritance,  and  that  therefore 
their  life  depended  upon  their  own  exertions. 
This  drove  them  almost  to  despair.  They 
joined  with  the  Helots,  whose  maintenance 
was  as  precarious  as  their  own,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  to  murder  all  the  citizens  of 
Sparta,  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This 
massacre  was  to  be  done  at  a  general  assem 
bly,  and  the  signal  was  the  throwing  of  a  cap 
in  the  air.  The  whole,  however,  was  disco 
vered  through  the  diffidence  and  apprehensions 
of  the  Helots;  and  when  the  people  had 
assembled,  the  Parthenix  discovered  that  all 
was  known,  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  that  no  man  should  throw  up  his  cap. 
The  Parthenix,  though  apprehensive  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  were  not  visibly  treated  with  great¬ 
er  severity  ;  their  calamitous  conditions  was 
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Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Athens,  saered 
to  Minerva  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  in  a 
more  magnificent  manner,  [being  enlarged 
fifty  feet  on  each  side.  All  the  circumstances 
which  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva  were 
beautifully  and  minutely  represented  in  bass 
relief,  on  the  front  of  the  entrance.  The  sta¬ 
tue  of  the  goddess,  26  cubits  high,  and  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  passed  for  one  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  pieces  of  Phidias.  [The  Parthenon  was 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  stood  on  the  highest 
flat  area  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  217  feet  9 
inches  long,  and  98  feet  6  inches  broad.  “  If 
the  progress  of  decay,”  observes  “  Mr.  Hob- 
house,”  be  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  for  more 
than  a  century  past,  there  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  not  one  marble  standing  upon  another  on 
the  site  of  the  Parthenon.”  In  1667,  every  an¬ 
tiquity  of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the 
Acropolis,  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  This  great  temple  might  at  that 
period  be  called  entire  ;  having  been  previous¬ 
ly  a  Christian  church,  it  was. then  a  mosque, 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  At  present 
only  29  columns  remain,  some  of  which  no 
longer  support  their  entablatures.]  Plin.  34. 

Parth£n6pjE.us,  a  son  of  Meleager  and 
Atalanta,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Milanion 
and  another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  accompanied  Adrastus  the 
king  of  Argos  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes. 
He  was  killed  by  Amphidicus.  Afiollod .  3,  c. 

9 .—Paus.  3,  c.  12,  1.  9,  c.  19 - A  son  of 

Talaus. 

ParthEnope,  one  of  the  Sirens,  [yid.  Ne- 
apolis.] 

Parthia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Asia, 
[called  by  the  Greeks  Parthyxa,  and  Parthi- 
ene,]  bounded  on  the  west  by  Media,  south  by 
Carmania,  north  by  Hyrcania,  and  east  by 
Aria,  & c.  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
25  large  cities,  the  most  capital  of  which  was 
called  Heca  ompylos.  [In  this  restricted  sense. 


attentively  examined,  and  the  Spartans,  afraid  Parthia  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  the 


of  another  conspiracy  and  awed  by  their  num 
bers,  permitted  them  to  sail  for  Italy,  with 
Phalantus  their  ringleader  at  their  head.  They 
settled  in  Magna  Grxcia,  and  built  Taren- 
tum,  about  707  years  before  Christ.  Justin. 
3,  c.  5. — Strab.  6  — Paus,  in  Lacon.  &c, 
Pint,  in  Afiofih. 

PartkEnius,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia, 
which,  after  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the 
Euxine  sea,  near  Sesamum.  It  received  its 
name  either  because  the  virgin  Diana, 

6sv25r)  bathed  herself  there,  or  perhaps  it  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  purity  and  mildness  of  its 
waters.  [The  Parthenius  is  now  called  the 
Partheni.~\  Herodot.  2,  c.  104. — Plin.  6,  c. 

2. - A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  was 

said  to  abound  ir,  tortoises.  Here  Telephus 
had  a  temple.  Atalanta  was  exposed  on  its 
top  and  brought  up  here.  Paus.  8,  c.  54. — 
JElian.  V.  H.  13. — Afiollod.  2,  c.  7.— — A 
Greek  writer  whose  Romance  de  Amatoriis 
Affectionibus  has  been  edited  in  12mo.  Basil. 
1531. 


ancients  called  the  Parthian  empire.  This  last 
was  of  vast  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Indus,  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris, 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Enthneum, 
and  on  the  north  by  Caucasus.]  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  present  capital  of  the  country 
[Ispahan]  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatompy- 
los.  According  to  some  authors,  the  Par- 
thians  were  Scythians  by  origin,  who  made 
an  invasion  on  the  more  southern  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  at  last  fixed  their  residence  near 
Hyrcania.  They  long  remained  unknown 
and  unnoticed,  and  became  successively  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
and  Persians.  When  Alexander  invaded 
Asia,  the  Parthians  submitted,  like  the  other 
dependent  provinces  of  Persia,  and  they  were 
for  some  time  under  the  power  of  Eumenes, 
Antigonus,  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  Antiochus, 
till  the  rapacity  and  oppression  of  Agathocles, 
a  lieutenant  of  the  latter,  roused  their  spirit, 
and  fomented  rebellion.  Arsaces,  a  man  of 
obscure  origin,  but  blessed  with  great  military 
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powers,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
countrymen,  and  laid  the  found ation  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  about  250  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Macedonians  attempted 
in  vain  to  recover  it ;  a  race  of  active  and 
vig'lant  princes,  who  assumed  the  surname  of 
Arsacides  from  the  founder  of  their  kingdom, 
increased  its  power,  and  rendered  it  so  formi¬ 
dable,  that,  while  it  possessed  18  kingdoms 
between  the  Caspian  and  Arabian  seas,  it 
even  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with 
the  Romans,  and  could  never  be  subdued  by 
that  nation,  which  had  seen  no  people  on  earth 
unconquered  by  their  arms.  It  remained  a 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Artabanus,  who  was 
killed  about  the  year  229  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  from  that  time  it  became  a  province  of 
the  newly  re-established  kingdom  of  Persia 
under  Artaxerxes.  The  Parthians  were  na¬ 
turally  strong  and  warlike,  and  were  esteem¬ 
ed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and  archers  in 
the  world.  The  peculiar  custom  of  discharg¬ 
ing  their  arrows  while  they  were  retiring  full 
speed  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the  an 
cients,  particularly  by  the  poets,  who  all  ob¬ 
serve  that  their  flight  was  more  formidable 
than  their  attacks.  This  manner  of  fighting, 
and  the  wonderful  address  and  dexterity  with 
which  it  was  performed,  gained  them  many 
victories.  They  were  addicted  much  to  drink¬ 
ing,  and  to  every  manner  of  lewdness.  Strab. 
2,  c  6,  &c. — Curt.  6,  c.  11. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. — 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  31,  &c.  JEn.  7,  v.  606. — 
Ovid.  art.  am.  1,  &c.  Fast.  5,  v.  80. — Dio. 
Cass.  40. — Ptol.  6,  c.  5.—Plin.  6,  c.  25. — 
Polyb.  5,  &c. — Marcellm. — Htrodian.  3,  &c. 
—Lucan.  1,  v.  2,  0,  1.  6,  v.  50,  1.  10,  v.  53.— 
Justin.  41,  c.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  19,  v.  11, 1.  2, 
od.  13,  v.  17. 

Parthyene.  [ vid .  Parthia.] 

[Paryadres,  a  chain  of  mountains  branch¬ 
ing  off  from  the  range  of  Caucasus,  and  run- 
ningto  the  south-west.  On  the  confines  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  the  name  is  changed  to  Scordieses  : 
it  here  unites  with  the  chain  of  Antitaurus, 
and  both  stretch  onwards  to  the  west  and 
south-west  through  Cappadocia.  The  high¬ 
est  elevation  in  this  range  is  Mons  Argasus.j 

ParysAtis,  a  Persian  Princess,  wife  of 
Darius  Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  She  was 
so  extremely  partial  to  her  younger  son,  that 
she  committed  the  greatest  cruelties  to  en¬ 
courage  his  ambition,  and  she  supported  him 
with  all  her  interest  in  his  rebellion  against 
his  brother  Mnemon.  The  death  of  Cyrus 
at  the  battle  of  Cuuaxa  was  revenged  with 
the  greatest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  her  resentment  all  such  as  she  found 
concerned  in  his  fall.  She  also  poisoned  Sta- 
tira,  the  wife  of  her  son  Artaxerxes,  and  or¬ 
dered  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  court  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stretched  on 
two  poles  before  her  eyes,  because  he  had, 
by  order  of  the  king,  cut  off  the  hand  and 
the  head  of  Cyrus.  These  cruelties  offended 
Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother  to  be 
confined  in  Babylon ;  but  tliev  were  soon  af- 
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ter  reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  hcf 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
Pint,  in  Art. — Ctes. 

PasargAda,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Car- 
mania,  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  conquered  Astyages.  [The 
name  signifies  the  camp  of  the  Persians.] 
The  kings  of  Persia  were  always  crowned 
there,  and  the  Pasargads  were  the  noblest 
families  in  Persia,  in  the  number  of  which 
were  the  Achsmenides.  [It  is  now  Pasa- 
Kuri .]  Herodot.  1,  c.  125. — Mela,  3,  c.  8. 

PasiphAe,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of 
Perseis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete. 
She  disgraced  herself  by  her  unnatural  pas¬ 
sion  for  a  bull,  which,  according  to  some  au¬ 
thors,  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  means  of 
the  artist  Dsedalus.  This  celebrated  bull  had 
been  given  to  Minos  by  Neptune,  to  be  offer¬ 
ed  on  his  altars ;  but  as  the  monarch  refused 
to  sacrifice  the  animal,  on  account  of  his  beau¬ 
ty,  the  god  revenged  his  disobedience  by  in¬ 
spiring  Pasaphae  with  an  unnatural  love  for  it. 
t  his  fabulous  tradition,  which  is  universally 
believed  by  the  poets,  who  observe  that  the 
Minotaur  was  the  fruit  of  this  infamous  com¬ 
merce,  is  refuted  by  some  writers,  who  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  infidelity  of  Pasaphae  to  her 
husband  was  betrayed  in  her  affection  for  an 
officer  called  Taurus;  and  that  Daedalus,  by 
permitting  his  house  to  be  the  asylum  of  the 
two  lovers,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to 
t  he  gratification  of  Pasiphae’s  lust.  F rom  the 
amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is  further  remark¬ 
ed,  the  queen  became  moi  her  of  twins,  and  the 
name  of  Minotaurus  arises  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  children  to  the  husband  and  the 
lover  of  Pasiphae.  Minos  had  four  sons  by 
Pasiphae,  Castreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  and 
Androgeus,  and  three  daughters,  Hecate, 
Ariadne,  and  Phzedra.  [vid.  Minotaurus.] 
Plato  de  Min. — PLut.in  Thes. — Afiollod.  2,  c, 
1. —  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  24 ,—Hygm.  fab.  40. — ■ 
Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Heroicl.  4,  v.  57  and  165. 

PasitIgris.  [vid.  Tigris.]  Strab.  15.— 
PI  in.  6,  c.  20. 

PassAron,  a  town  of  F.pirus,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  go¬ 
vern  according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey 
and  to  defend  the  country.  Pint,  in  Pijrrh.— 
Liv.  45,  c.  25  and  33. 

Passienus  Paulus,  a  Roman  knight,  ne¬ 
phew  to  the  poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewise  at¬ 
tempted  lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for  his  model  the  writings  of  Horace. 
Pi  in.  ep.  6  and  9 - Crispus,  a  man  distin¬ 

guished  as  an  orator,  but  more  as  the  husband 
of  Domitia,  and  afterwards  of  Agrippina,  Ne¬ 
ro’s  mother,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  20. 

Patala.  [vid.  Pattala-]  P/in. 2,  c- 73 — 
Curt.  9,  c.  7 — Strab.  15. — Arrian.  6,  c.  17. 

PAtAra,  (orum,)  now  Patera,  a  town  of 
Lycia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  har¬ 
bour,  a  temple,  and  ar.  oracle  of  Apollo,  sur- 
named  Patarcus,  where  was  preserved  and 
shewn  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  a  brazen  cap 
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which  had  been  made  by  the  hand  of  Vulcan, 

'  and  presented  by  the  god  to  Telephus.  The 
god  was  supposed  by  some  to  reside  for  the 
'  six  winter  months  at  Patara,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  Delphi.  The  city  was  greatly  em- 
;  bellished  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  at- 
j  tempted  in  vain  to  change  its  original  name 
into  that  of  his  wife  Arsinoe.  Liv.  37,  c.  15. 

;  Strab.  14. — Pans.  9,  c.  41. — Horat.  3,  od. 

;  14,  v.  64. —  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  516. — Mela,  1, 
C.  15. 

Pxt  Avium,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of 
;  the  Po,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  call¬ 
ed  Padua,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  send¬ 
ing  20,000  men  into  the  field.  [It  was  found- 
.  ed  by  Antenor,]  and  was  the  birth-place  of 
Livy,  from  which  reason  some  writers  have 
denominated  Patavinity  those  peculiar  ex¬ 
pressions  and  provincial  dialect,  which  they 
seem  to  discover  in  the  historian’s  style,  not 
strictly  agreeable  to  the  purity  and  refined 
language  of  the  Roman  authors  who  flourished 
in  or  near  the  Augustap  age.  [vid.  Livius.] 
Martial.  11,  ep.  17,  v.  8. —  Quintil.  3,  c.  5,  56, 
1.  8,  c.  13. — Liv.  1«,  c.  2,  1.  41,  c.  27. — Strab. 

5.  — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

PatercClus,  a  Roman  whose  daughter, 
Sulpicia,  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 
at  Rome.  Plin.  7,  c.  *5. - Velleius,  an  his¬ 

torian,  vid.  Velleius. 

RatizIthes,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he 
resembled  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
&c.  Herodot.  3,  c.  61. 

Patmos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  situate  at  the  south  of 
Icaria,  and  measuring  30  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  according  to  Pliny,  or  only  18  according 
to  modern  travellers.  It  has  a  large  harbour, 
near  which  are  some  broken  columns,  the 
most  ancient  in  that  part  of  Greece.  The 
Romans  generally  banished  their  culprits 
there.  It  is  now  called  Patinos.  [This  isl¬ 
and  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as 
having  been  the  place  of  St.  John’s  exile.] 
Strab. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

PATRiE,  an  ancient  town  [of  Achaia,  west 
of  Rhium,]  anciently  called  Aroe.  Diana  had 
there  a  temple,  and  a  famous  statue  of  gold 
and  ivory.  [It  is  now  Patras .]  Paus.  7,  c. 

6.  — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  417. — Liv.  27,  c.  29. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Patrocles,  an  officer  of  the  fleet  of  Se- 
leucus  and  Antiochus-  He  discovered  several 
countries,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  world.  Strab. — Plin.  6,  c,  17. 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Attica.  Paus.  4,  c.  5. 

PatrOclu  s,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  dur¬ 
ing  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Menoetius  by  Sthe- 
nele,  whom  some  call  Philomela,  or  Polymela. 
The  accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus,  the 
son  of  Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  youth, 
obliged  him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  reigned.  He  retired  to  the  court  of  Pe- 
leus,  king  of  Phthia,  where  he  was  kindly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  where  he  contracted  the  most  in¬ 
timate  friendship  with  Achilles,  the  monarch’s 
3  Y 
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son.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  Patroclus  also  accompanied  them  at  the 
express  command  of  his  father,  who  had  vi¬ 
sited  the  court  of  Peleus,  and  he  embarked 
with  30  ships  from  Phthia.  He  was  the  con¬ 
stant  companion  of  Achilles,  and  lodged  in  the 
same  tent ;  and  when  his  friend  refused  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because  he  had 
been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patroclus  imi¬ 
tated  his  example,  and  by  his  absence  was  the 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks.  But 
at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  armour.  The  valour  of  Patroclus, 
together  with  the  terror  which  the  sight  of 
the  arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safe¬ 
ty.  He  would  have  broken  down  the  walls  of 
the  city ;  but  Apollo,  who  had  interested  him¬ 
self  for  the  Trojans,  placed  himself  to  oppose 
him,  and  Hector,  at  the  instigation  of  the  god, 
dismounted  from  his  chariot  to  attack  him,  as 
he  attempted  to  strip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom 
he  had  slain.  The  engagement  was  obstinate, 
but  at  last  Patroclus  was  overpowered  by  the 
valour  of  Hector,  and  the  interposition  ot 
Apollo.  His  arms  became  the  property  of  the 
conqueror,  and  Hector  would  have  seveied 
his  head  from  his  body  had  not  Ajax  and 
Menetyus  intervened.  His  body  vyas  at  last 
recovered  and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp, 
where  Achilles  received  it  with  the  bitterest 
lamentations.  His  funeral  was  observed  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  Achilles  sacrificed 
near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young  Trojans, 
besides  four  of  his  horses  and  two  of  his  dogs, 
and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the  exhibition 
of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  conquerors 
were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles.  The 
death  of  Patroclus,  as  it  is  described  by  Ho¬ 
mer,  gave  rise  to  new  events  ;  Achilles  forgot 
his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  Hector,  who  had  more  powerfully  kind¬ 
led  his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
Trojan  armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Ihe  pa¬ 
tronymic  of  Acturides  is  often  applied  to  Pa- 
troclus,  because  Actor  was  father  to  Menoe¬ 
tius.  Dictys.  Cret.  1,  See.— Homer.  II.  9,  8cc. 

_ Aficllod.  3,  c.  13. — Hygin.  fab.  97  and  275. 

— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  273. 

Patrous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that 
he  reigned  in  three  different  places,  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.  Paus.  2. 

Patulcius,  a  surname  of  Janus,  which 
he  received  a  fiateo  because  the  doors  of  his 
temples  were  always  often  in  the  time  of  war. 
Some  suppose  that  he  received  it  because  he 
presided  over  gates,  or  because  the  year  be¬ 
gan  by  the  celebration  of  his  festivals.  Ovid , 
Fast.  1,  v.  129. 

Paventia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
terror  at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  topre- 
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tect  hex’  votai’ies  from  its  effects.  Aug.  in  Civ. 

D.  4,  c.  11. 

PaulXnus  Pompeius,  an  officer  in  Nero’s 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  begun  63  years 
before.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  53. — Suetonius. 

- A  Roman  general,  the  first  who  crossed 

mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  which  is  lost. 
Paulinas  also  distinguished  himself  in  Britain, 
&c.  He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho  against 
Vitellius.  Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Paulus  HSmylius,  a  Roman,  son  of  the 
/Emylius  who  fell  at  Cannx,  was  celebrated 
for  his  victories,  and  received  the  surname  of 
Macedonicus  from  his  conquest  of  Macedo¬ 
nia.  In  the  early  part  of  life  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  uncommon  application,  and  by 
his  fondness  for  military  discipline.  His  first 
appearance  in  the  field  was  attended  with 
great  success,  and  the  barbarians  that  had  re¬ 
volted  in  Spain  were  reduced  with  the  great¬ 
est  facility  under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
In  his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
against  the  Ligurians  whom  he  totally  subject¬ 
ed.  His  applications  for  a  second  consulship 
proved  abortive  ;  but  when  Perseus  the  king 
of  Macedonia  had  declared  war  against  Rome, 
the  abilities  of  Paulus  were  remembered,  and 
he  was  honoured  with  the  consulship  about 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  After  this  appoint¬ 
ment  he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and 
soon  a  general  engagement  was  fought  near 
Pydna.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
subjects.  In  two  days  the  conqueror  made 
himself  master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his 
presence.  Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fal¬ 
len  enemy  ;  but  when  he  had  gently  rebuked 
him  for  his  temerity  in  attacking  the  Romans, 
he  addressed  himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to 
the  officers  of  his  army  who  surrounded  him, 
and  feelingly  enlarged  on  the  instability  of 
fortune,  and  the  vicissitude  of  all  human  af¬ 
fairs.  When  he  had  finally  settled  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Macedonia  with  ten  commission¬ 
ers  from  Rome,  and  after  he  had  sacked  70  ci¬ 
ties  of  Epirus,  and  divided  the  booty  amongst 
his  soldiers,  Paulus  returned  to  Italy.  He 
was  received  with  the  usual  acclamations,  and 
though  some  of  the  seditious  soldiers  attempt¬ 
ed  to  prevent  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capitol,  yet  three  days  were  appointed  to  ex 
hibit  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  Perseus  with 
his  wretched  family  adorned  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror,  and  as  they  were  dragged 
through  the  streets  before  the  chariot  of  Pau¬ 
lus,  they  drew  tears  of  compassion  from  the 
people.  The  riches  which  the  Romans  de¬ 
rived  from  this  conquest  wei-e  immense,  and 
the  people  were  freed  from  all  taxes  till  the 
consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  ;  but  while 
every  one  of  the  citizens  received  some  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  victories  of  Paulus,  the  conqueror 
himself  was  poor,  and  appropriated  for  his 
own  use  nothing  of  the  Macedonian  treasures 
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except  the  library  of  Perseus.  In  the  office 
of  censor,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  elect¬ 
ed,  Paulus  hehaved  with  the  greatest  mode¬ 
ration  ;  and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
about  1 68  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  con¬ 
fessed,  by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  which 
they  had  sustaned.  He  had  married  Papiria, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the  family  of  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  had 
also  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a 
son  of  Cato,  and  the  other  iElius  Tubero.  He 
afterwards  divorced  Papiria  ;  and  when  his 
friends  wished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in 
doing  so,  by  observing  that  she  was  young  and 
handsome,  and  that  she  had  made  him  father 
of  a  fine  family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe 
which  he  then  wore  was  new  and  well  made, 
but  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though 
no  one  but  himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it 
pinched  him.  He  married  a  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  whose  sudden  death 
exhibited  to  the  Romans  in  the  most  engaging 
view,  their  father’s  philosophy  and  stoicism. 
The  elder  of  these  sons  died  five  days  before 
Paulus  triumphed  over  Perseus,  and  the  other 
three  days  after  the  public  procession.  This 
domestic  calamity  did  not  shake  the  firmness 
of  the  conqueror  ;  yet  before  he  retired  to  a 
private  station,  he  harangued  the  people,  and 
in  mentioning  the  severity  of  fortune  upon 
his  family,  he  expressed  his  wish  that  every 
evil  might  be  averted  from  the  republic  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  prosperity  of  au 
individual.  Plut.  in  vita. — Liv.  43,  a4.  See. 

— Justin.  33,  c.  1,  8tc - Samosatenus,  an 

author  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. - Maxi¬ 
mus.  (yid.  Maximus  Fabius.) - iEgineta, 

a  Greek  physician,  whose  work  was  edited 
afiud.  aid.  fol.  1528. - L.  /Emylius,  a  con¬ 

sul,  who,  when  opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  Varro, 
and  recom  mended  an  imitation  of  tlie  conduct 
of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not 
facing  the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  advice  was 
rejected,  and  the  battle  of  Cannxe,  so  glorious 
to  Annibal,  and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  follow¬ 
ed.  Paulus  was  wounded,  but  when  he  might 
have  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  by  accept¬ 
ing  a  horse  generously  offered  by  one  of  his 
officers,  he  disdained  to  fly,  and  perished  by 
the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Horat.  od.  12,  v.  38. 

— Liv.  22,  c.  39. - Julius,  a  Latin  poet  in 

the  age  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He 
wrote  some  poetical  pieces  recommended  by 
A  Gellius. 

Pavor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  re- 
cei\  ed  divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power, 
as  the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  built  her  tem¬ 
ples,  and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as  also 
to  Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness.  Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  17. 

Pausanias,  a  Spartan  general,  >ho  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Platsea 
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against  the  Persians.  The  Greeks  were  very 
sensible  of  his  services,  and  they  rewarded  his 
merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  He  was  afterwards  set  at  the  head 
of  the  Spartan  armies,  and  extended  his  con¬ 
quests  in  Asia  ;  but  the  haughtiness  of  his  be¬ 
haviour  created  him  many  enemies,  and  the 
Athenians  soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  countrymen,  and  he  offered  to  betray 
Greece  to  the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  mar¬ 
riage  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  their  monarch.  His  intrigues  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  means  of  a  youth,  who  was  en 
trusted  with  his  letters  to  Persia,  and  who  re¬ 
fused  to  go,  on  the  recollection  that  such  as 
had  been  employed  in  that  office  before  had 
never  returned.  The  letters  were  given  to 
the.Ephori  of  Sparta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Pau¬ 
sanias  laid  open.  He  fled  for  safety  to  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  screened  him  from  the  violence  of  his 
pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  blocked  up 
with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first  of  which  was 
carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival,  and  so¬ 
lemn  games  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which 
only  tree-born  Spartans  contended.  There 
was  also  an  oration  spoken  in  his  praise,  in 
which  his  actions  were  celebrated,  particular¬ 
ly  the  battle  of  Platxa,  and  the  defeat  of  Mar- 
donius.  C.  JVe/i.  in  vita. — Plut.  Arist.  isf 

Them. — Herodot.  9. - A  youth  at  the  court 

of  king  Philip.  He  was  grossly  and  unnatur¬ 
ally  abused  by  Attalus,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Philip,  and  when  he  complained  of  the  injuries 
he  had  received,  the  king  in  some  measure 
disregarded  his  remonstrances,  and  wished 
them  to  be  forgot.  This  incensed  Pausanias, 
he  resolved  to  revenge  himself ;  and  when  he 
had  heard  from  his  master  Hermocrates  the 
sophist,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  render 
himself  illustrious  was  to  murder  a  person 
who  had  signalized  himself  by  uncommon  ac¬ 
tions  ;  he  stabbed  Philip  as  he  entered  a  public 
theatre.  After  this  bloody  action  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot,  which 
waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city,  but  he 
was  stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of  a  vine 
and  fell  down.  Attalus,  Perdiccas,  and  other 
friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  imme¬ 
diately  fell  upon  him  and  dispatched  him.  Some 
support  that  Pausanias  committed  this  mur¬ 
der  at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife  of 
Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.  Diod.  16. 

—Justin.  9. — Plut.  in  Apoph. - A  king  of 

Macedonia,  deposed  by  Amyntas,  after  a 
year’s  reign.  Diod. - Another,  who  attempt¬ 

ed  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
from  which  he  was  prevented  by  Iphicrates 

the  Athenian. - A  friend  of  Alexander  the 

Great,  made  governor  of  Sardis. - A  ce¬ 

lebrated  orator  and  historian,  who  settled  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  170,  where  he  died  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in 
ten  books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he 
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gives,  with  great  precision  and  geographical 
knowledge,  an  account  of  the  situation  of  its 
different  cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  seve¬ 
ral  curiosities  which  they  contained.  He  has 
also  interwoven  mythology  in  his  historical 
account,  and  introduced  many  fabulous  tradi¬ 
tions  and  superstitious  stories.  In  each  book 
the  author  treats  of  a  separate  country,  such 
as  Attica,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  Elis,  &c-  Some 
suppose  that  he  gave  a  similar  description  of 
Phoenicia  and  Syria.  There  was  another 
Pausanias,  a  native  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
who  wrote  some  declamations,  and  who  is  of¬ 
ten  confounded  with  the  historian  of  that  name. 
The  best  edition  of  Pausanias  is  that  of  Khu- 
nius,  fol.  Lips.  1696.  [The  edition  of  Facius, 
Lips.  1794-7,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  is  preferred  by 
many  to  that  of  Kuhnius.  An  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  publishing  in  Leipsic,  by  Siebelis, 
of  which  3  volumes  have  already  appeared, 
which  promises  to  be  the  editio  optima .] 

Pausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory,  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting  of  his  mistress  Glycere,  whom  he  re¬ 
presented  as  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  mak¬ 
ing  garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  picture,  which  was  bought  af¬ 
terwards  by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  received 
the  name  of  Stephanoplocon.  Some  timeafter 
the  death  of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonians  were 
obliged  to  part  with  the  pictures  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  to  deliver  themselves  from  an  enor¬ 
mous  debt,  and  M.  Scaurus  the  Roman  bought 
them  all,  in  which  were  those  of  Pausias,  to 
adorn  the  theatre  which  had  been  built  dur¬ 
ing  his  edileship.  Pausias  lived  about  350 
years  before  Christ.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

Pausilvpus,  [a  celebrated  mountain  and 
grotto  near  the  city  of  Naples.  It  took  its 
name  from  a  villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  called  Pausyly- 
pam,  from  the  effect  which  its  beauty  was 
supposed  to  produce  in  suspending  sorrow  and 
anxiety  (srava-av  xun-nv,  cessare  facturus  dolo- 
rem.)  This  mountain  is  said  to  be  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  and  justly  to  merit  the  name 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  grotto  is  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  made  through  the  mountain 
20  feet  in  breadth  and  30  in  height.  On  the 
mountain  Vedius  Pollio  had  not  only  a  villa  but 
a  reservoir  or  pond  in  which  he  kept  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lampreys,  to  which  he  used  to  throw 
such  slaves  as  had  committed  a  fault.  'When 
he  died,  he  bequeathed,  among  other  parts  of 
his  possessions,  his  villa  to  Augustus;  but  this 
monarch,  abhorring  a  house  where  so  many 
ill-fated  creatures  had  lost  their  lives  for  very 
slight  faults,  caused  it  to  be  demolished,  and 
the  finest  materials  in  it  to  be  brought  to  Rome, 
and  with  them  raised  Julia’s  portico.  Virgil’s 
tomb  is  said  to  be  above  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  of  Pausilypo.  Cluveriusand  Addison, 
however,  deny  this  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  poet. 
vid.  Virgilius,  where  an  account  of  this  sepul¬ 
chre  is  given.]  Slat  4.  Sylv.  +,  v.  52. — Plin. 
9,  c.  53 .—Strab.  5 .—Senec.  ep.  5  and  57. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
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dents.  The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statuei 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus  the 
god  of  wealth  in  her  lap,  to  intimate  that 
peace  gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence, 
and  they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar 
to  her  honour  after  the  victories  obtained  by 
Timotheus  over  the  Lacedaemonian  power, 
though  Plutarch  asserts  it  had  been  done  after 
the  conquests  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians. 
She  was  represented  among  the  Romans  with 
the  horn  of  plenty,  and  also  carrying  an  olive 
branch  in  her  hand  The  emperor  Vespasian 
built  her  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome,  which 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus.  It  was  customary  for  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  assemble  in  that  temple,  and  even  to 
deposit  their  writings  there,  as  in  a  place  of 
the  greatest  security.  Therefore,  when  it 
was  burnt,  not  only  books,  but  also  many  va¬ 
luable  things,  jewels,  and  immense  treasures, 
were  lost  in  the  general  conflagration.  C. 
Nefu  in  Timoth.  2. — Pint,  in  dm. — Pans.  9, 
c.  16. 

Paxos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
[south-west  of  Corcyra.  It  is  now  called  Paxo , 
and  forms  one  of  the  Ionian  islands.] 

PedAsus,  one  of  the  four  horses  of  Achil¬ 
les.  As  he  was  not  immortal,  like  the  other 
three,  he  was  killed  by  Sarpedon.  Id.  16. 

Pedo  Albinovanus.  (vid.  Albinovanus.) 

Pedianus  Asconius.  [vid.  Asconius  Pe- 
dianus.] 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  ten  miles 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Pedani.  Liv.  2,  c. 
39, 1.  8,  c.  13  and  14. — Horat.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

PegAsides,  a  name  given  to  the  muses 
from  the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain 
which  Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  ground, 
by  striking  it  with  his  foot.  Ovid.  Hr.  15, 
v.  27. 

PEgAsis,  a  name  given  to  CEnone  by  Ovid, 
(Her.  5.)  because  she  was  daughter  of  the 
river  (my»)  Cebrenus. 

PegAsIum  Stagnum,  a  lake  near  Ephe¬ 
sus,  which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pega¬ 
sus  struck  it  with  his  foot. 

PegAsus,  a  winged  horse  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  off 
her  head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  be¬ 
ing  born,  according  to  Hesiod,  near  the 
sources  (jn>y»)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  born 
he  left  the  earth  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or 
rather]  according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  mount  Heiicon,  where,  by  striking 
the  earth  with  his  foot,  he  instantly  raised  a 
fountain,  which  has  been  called  Hippocrene. 
He  became  the  favourite  of  the  muses;  and  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva, 
he  was  given  to  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the 
Chimsra.  No  sooner  was  this  fiery  monster 
destroyed  than  Pegasus  threw  down  his  rider 
because  he  was  a  mortal,  or  rather,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinion,  because  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  fly  to  heaven.  This  act  of  temeri¬ 
ty  in  Bellerophon  was  punished  by  Jupiter, 
who  sent  an  insect  to  torment  Pegasus,  which 
occasioned  the  melancholy  fall  of  his  rider. 
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Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupi¬ 
ter.  Perseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted 
on  the  horse  Pegasus  when  he  destroyed  the 
sea  monster  which  was  going  to  devour  Andro¬ 
mache.  [Those  mythologists  who  suppose 
the  Gorgons  to  have  been  ships,  (vid.  Gor- 
gones,)  make  Pegasus  to  have  been  also  a 
vessel  with  sails,  which  Perseus  brought  to 
Greece  after  having  used  it  in  rescuing  An¬ 
dromeda.  (vid.  Gaza.)  When  Pegasus  is 
said  by  the  Poets  to  have  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  they  are  supposed  to  mean, 
that  Perseus  did  not  carry  off  the  ship  so  call¬ 
ed  until  after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which 
much  blood  was  shed.  When  Pausanias  says 
that  Pegasus  was  broke  by  Minerva,  we  may 
suppose  him  to  mean  that  Perseus  found  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  great  share  of  prudence  in  manag¬ 
ing  to  advantage  a  ship  with  sails,  the  use  of 
which  was  then  unknown  to  him.  The  fable 
of  Pegasus  flying  away  to  heaven  may  allude 
to  Perseus  having  consecrated  the  prow  of  the 
vessel  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  mount 
Olympus;  and,  with  regard  to  mount  Par¬ 
nassus,  we  may  suppose  Perseus  to  have 
dedicated  there,  also,  in  the  temple  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  some  other  part  of  the  vessel.]  He¬ 
siod.  T/ieog.  282. — Horat.  4,  od.  11,  v.  20, 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  \79.—Apollod.  2,  c.  3  and  4. 
— Lycophr.  17. — Pans.  12,  c.  3  and  4.—  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  785. — Hygin.  fab.  57. 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  at  the  north.  Liv.  26,  c.  25, 1.  31,c.28. 

Pelasgi,  a  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  [vid. 
the  end  of  this  article.]  They  first  inhabited 
Argolis  in  Peloponnesus,  which  from  them 
received  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  and  about  1883 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  they  passed  into 
iEmonia,  and  were  afterwards  dispersed  in  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  Greece.  Some  ofthem  fixed  their 
habitation  in  Epirus,  others  in  Crete,  others  in 
Italy,  and  others  in  Lesbos.  From  these  dif¬ 
ferent  changes  of  situation  in  the  Pelasgians, 
all  the  Greeks  are  indiscriminately  called  Pc- 
lasgians,  and  their  country  Pelasgia,  though 
more  properly  speaking,  it  should  be  confined 
to  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Peloponnesus  in 
Greece.  Some  of  the  Pelasgians  that  had 
been  driven  from  Attica,  settled  in  Lemnos, 
where  some  time  after  they  carried  some 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  seized  in 
an  expedition  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  They 
raised  some  children  by  these  captive  females, 
but  they  afterwards  destroyed  them  with 
their  mothers,  through  jealousy,  because  they 
differed  in  manners  as  well  as  language  irorn 
them.  This  horrid  murder  was  attended  by 
a  dreadful  pestilence,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  expiate  their  crime,  to  do  whatever  the 
Athenians  commanded  them.  This  wasto de¬ 
liver  their  possessions  into  their  hands.  The 
Pelasgians  seem  to  have  received  their  name 
from  Pelasgus  the  first  king  and  founder 
of  their  nation.  [The  history  of  the  Pe¬ 
lasgi  is  one  of  those  intricate  subjects 
on  which  volumes  might  easily  be  writ- 
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ten.  According  to  one  account,  thejr  seem  j 
to  have  been  a  wandering  and  uncivilized! 
people,  who  dwelt  originally  in  Thessaly,  and! 
afterwards  spread  themselves  over  Epirus, I 
Thrace,  Italy,  and  the  Isles  of  the  iEgean.j 
Others  assert  that  they  were  the  possessors ! 
of  the  whole  country  which  extended  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  sea  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  ;  that  some  of  them  peopled  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Illyricum,  Thessaly,  Phocis,  At¬ 
tica,  and  Peloponnesus,  while  others  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  Daci 
and  Getac.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they 
were  of  oriental  origkr,  and  a  part  of  the  great 
stream  of  emigration  from  the  central  parts 
of  Asia.  Long  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Hellenic  colonies  in  Magna  Grsecia,  the 
Pelasgi  had  penetrated  into  central  Italy. 
That  they  came  from  Arcadia,  however,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  is  highly  improbable. 
Arcadia  was  a  small  mountainous  district  in 
the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which,  even 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Homer,  had  neither  har¬ 
bours  nor  ships ;  and  at  the  period  which  Dio¬ 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  fixes  the  emigration 
of  the  Pelasgi,  navigation  had  not  made  such 
advances  among  the  Greeks  as  to  render  it 
credible  that  numerous  colonies  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  sea  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  Italy. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Pelasgi  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  found  their  way  into 
Italy  through  Illyricum,  and  intermingling 
with  the  Umbri,  formed  the  different  tribes 
of  Sabines,  Latins,  Samnites,  See.]  Paus.  8, 
c.  1. — Strab.  5. — Hcrodot.  1. — Plut.  in  Rom. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  l. — Ovid.  Met.-— Place.— Senec. 
in  Med.  L2  Agem. 

Pelasgia,  or  Pelasgiotis,  a  country  of 
Greece  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Pelasge 
or  Peiasgiotce.  Every  country  of  Greece,  and 
all  Greece  in  general,  is  indiscriminately  call¬ 
ed  Pelasgia,  though  the  name  should  be  more 
particularly  confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly 
situate  between  the  Peneus,  the  Aliacmon, 
and  the  Sperchius.  The  maritime  borders  of 
this  part  of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called 
Magnesia,  though  the  sea  or  its  shore  still 
retained  the  name  of  Pslasgicus  Sinus,  now 
the  gulf  of  V olo.  Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the 
ancient  names  of  Epirus,  as  also  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  vid.  Pelasgi. 

Pelasgus,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
Sicyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Peloponnesus. 

PElEthronii,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
Lapithx,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of 
Pelethronium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly :  or  because  one  of  their  number 
bore  the  name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them 
that  mankind  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of 
the  bit  with  which  they  tamed  their  horses 

with  so  much  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115. _ 

Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  452. — Lucan.  6,  v.  387. 

Pei.eus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Abacus 
and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
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mortal.  He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his 
brother  Phocus,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father’s  dominions.  He 
retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of 
Actor,  who  reigned  in  Phthia,  or,  according 
to  the  less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  flea 
to  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  purified 
of  his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  the  monarch  gave  him  his 
daughter  Antigone  in  marriage.  Some  time 
after  this  Peleus  and  Eurytus  went  to  the 
chase  of  the  Calydoniau  boar,  where  the  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow 
which  his  son-in-law  had  aimed  at  the  beast. 
This  unfortunate  event  obliged  him  to  banish 
himself  from  the  court  of  Phthia,  and  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Iolchos,  where  he  was  purified  of  the 
murder  of  Eurytus,  by  Acastus  the  king  of 
the  country.  His  residence  at  Iolchos  was 
short ;  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  him  ;  and  when  she  found 
him  insensible  to  her  passionate  declaration, 
she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
The  monarch  partially  believed  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  his  wife,  but  not  to  violate  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  by  putting  him  instantly  to  death, 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  him  to 
mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and 
there  to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be¬ 
come  the  prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place. 
The  orders  of  Acastus  were  faithfully  obeyed ; 
but  Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his 
grandson  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him 
at  liberty.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  delivered 
from  danger,  Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to 
punish  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  Acastus.  He  forcibly  took  Iolchos,  drove 
the  king  from  his  possessions,  and  put  to 
death  the  wicked  Astydamia.  After  the  death 
of  Antigone,  Peleus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose 
superior  charms  Jupiter  himself  became  ena¬ 
moured.  His  pretensions,  however,  were 
rejected,  and  as  he  was  a  mortal,  the  god¬ 
dess  fled  from  him  with  the  greatest  abhor¬ 
rence  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  evade  his 
inquiries,  she  generally  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tygress-  Peleus  be¬ 
came  more  animated  from  her  refusal,  he  of¬ 
fered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  Proteus 
informed  him  that  to  obtain  Thetis  he  must 
surprise  her  while  she  was  asleep  in  her  grot¬ 
to  near  the  shores  of  Thessaly.  This  advice 
was  immediately  followed,  and  Thetis,  una¬ 
ble  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last 
consented  to  marry  him.  Their  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
all  the  gods  attended,  and  made  them  each 
the  most  valuable  presents.  The  goddess  ot 
discord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who 
was  not  present,  and  she  punished  this  seem¬ 
ing  neglect  by  throwing  an  apple  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  with  the 
inscription  of  detur  '/tulchriori  [yid.  Dis- 
cordia.]  From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  was  born  Achilles,  whose  education 
was  early  intrusted  to  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
and  afterwards  to  Phoenix,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tor.  Achilles  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  at  the 
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head  of  his  father’s  troops,  and  Peleus  gloried 
In  having  a  son  who  was  superior  to  all  the 
Greeks  in  valour  and  intrepidity  The  death 
of  Achilles  was  the  source  of  grief  to  Peleus  ; 
and  Thetis,  to  comfort  her  husband,  promised 
him  immortality,  and  ordered  him  to  retire 
into  the  grottoes  of  the  island  of  Leuce,  where 
he  would  see  and  converse  with  the  manes  of 
his  son.  Peleus  had  a  daughter  called  Poly- 

dora,  by  Antigone  Homer  II.  9,  v.  482 _ 

Rurifi.  in  Androm. — -Catul.  de  Arufit.  Pel.  if 
Thet. —  Ovid <  Heroid.  5,  Fast  2,  Met.  11,  fab. 

7  and  8.—A/iolhd.  3,  c.  12. — Paus.  2,  c.  29. _ 

JDiod.  4.-~Hygin.  fab.  54. 

Peliades,  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  vid 
Pelias. 

Pelias,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleus,  was 
son  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Sal 
moneus.  His  birth  was  concealed  irom  the 
world  by  his  mother,  who  wished  her  father  to 
be  ignorant  of  her  incontinence.  He  was  ex- 

Eosed  in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  preserved 
y  shepherds,  and  he  received  the  name  of 
Pelias,  from  a  spot  of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his 
face-  Some  time  after  this  adventure.  Tyro 
married  Cretheus,  son  of  /Eolus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,  and  became  mother  of  three  children, 
of  whom  /Eson  was  the  eldest.  Meantime  Pe¬ 
lias  visited  his  mother,  and  was  received  in  her 
family,  and  after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  he  un 
justly  seized  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to 
the  children  of  Tyro,  by  the  deceased  mo¬ 
narch.  To  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpa¬ 
tion,  Pelias  consulted  the  oracle,  and  when  he 
was  told  to  beware  of  one  of  the  descendants 
of  /Eolus,  who  should  come  to  his  court  with 
one  foot  shod,  and  the  other  bare,  he  privately 
removed  the  son  of  /Eson,  after  he  had  pub¬ 
licly  declared  that  he  was  dead.  These  pre¬ 
cautions  proved  abortive.  Jason  the  son  of 
/Eson,  who  had  been  educated  by  Chiron,  re¬ 
turned  to  lolchos  when  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  and  as  he  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes 
in  crossing  the  river  Anaurus,  or  the  E venus, 
Pelias  immediately  perceived  that  this  was  the 
person  whom  he  .vas  advised  so  much  to  dread. 
His  unpopularity  prevented  him  from  acting 
with  violence  against  a  stranger,  whose  un¬ 
common  dress  and  commanding  aspect  had 
raised  admiration  in  his  subjects.  But  his  as¬ 
tonishment  was  excited  when  he  saw  Jason  ar¬ 
rive  at  his  palace,  with  his  friends  and  his  re¬ 
lations,  and  boldly  demand  the  kingdom  which 
he  usurped.  Pelias  was  conscious  that  his 
complaints  were  well  founded,  and  therefore, 
to  divert  his  attention,  he  told  him  that  he 
would  voluntarily  resign  the  crown  to  him,  if 
he  went  to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Phryxus,  the  son  of  Athamas,  whom  /Eetes 
had  cruelly  murdered.  He  further  observed, 
that  the  expedition  would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  glory,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  had  prevented  him  him¬ 
self  from  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  the  injuries  of  his  family  by  punish¬ 
ing  the  assassin.  This  so  warmly  recom¬ 
mended,  was  as  warmly  accepted  by  the 
voung  hero,  and  his  intended  expedition  was 
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made  known  all  over  Greece,  [vid.  Jason.] 
During  the  absence  of  Jason,  in  the  Argonau- 
tic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered  /Eson  and  all 
his  family ;  but,  according  to  the  more  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  of  Ovid,  /Eson  was  still  living 
when  the  Argonauts  returned,  and  he  was 
restored  to  the  vigour  of  youth  by  the  magic 
of  Medea.  This  sudden  change  in  the  vigour 
and  the  constitution  of  /Eson,  astonished  all 
the  inhabitants  of  lolchos,  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias,  who  had  received  the  patronymic  of 
Peliades,  expressed  their  desire  to  see  their 
father’s  infirmities  vanish  by  the  same  pow¬ 
erful  arts.  Medea,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
injuries  which  her  husband  Jason  had  received 
from  Pelias,  raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades, 
by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the 
flesh  in  a  caldron,  and  afterwards  turning  it 
into  a  fine  young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen 
this  successful  experiment,  the  Peliades  cut 
their  father’s  body  to  pieces,  after  they  had 
drawn  all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  the  as¬ 
surance  that  Medea  would  replenish  them  by 
her  incantations.  The  limbs  were  immediately 
put  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  but 
Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to  be  totally  con¬ 
sumed,  and  refused  to  give  the  Peliades  the 
promised  assistance,  and  the  bones  of  Pelias 
did  not  even  receive  a  burial.  The  Peliades 
were  four  in  number,  Alcaste,  Pisidice,  Pe- 
lopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to  whom  Hyginus 
adds  Medusa.  Their  mother’s  name  was 
Anaxibia.  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or  Philoma- 
che,  the  daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this 
parricide,  the  Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of 
Admetus,  where  Acastus,  the  son-in-law  of 
Pelias,  pursued  them,  and  took  their  protect¬ 
or  prisoner.  The  Peliades  died,  and  were 
buried  in  Arcadia.  Hygin.  fab.  12,  13  and 
14 — Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  3  and  4. — Heroid.  12, 
v.  1.9. — Paus.  8,  c.  11. — dfiollod.  1,  c.  9. — 
Seneca  in  Med. — A/iollon.  Arg.  1. — Pindar. 
Pyth.  4. — Diod.  4 _ The  ship  Argo  is  call¬ 

ed  Pelias  arbor .  built  of  the  trees  of  mount 

Pelion. - The  spear  of  Achilles,  vid.  Pe- 

lion. 

PelIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  and 
of  Pyrrhils,  as  being  descended  from  Peleus. 
Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  264. 

PEugni,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt 
near  the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  and  had  Corfi- 
nium  and  Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The 
most  expert  magicians  were  among  the  Pe- 
ligni,  according  to  Horace.  [The  Peligni 
were  immediately  descended  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  but  owed  their  first  origin  to  the  Sa¬ 
bines.  As  they  inhabited  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Appenines, 
it  is  probable  that  they  derived  their  name 
from  the  primitive  term  p.al,  signifying  elevat¬ 
ed.  They  are  said  to  have  constructed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Palenus.]  JLw.  8,  c.  6  and 
29,  1.  9,  c.  41. —  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  8,  v.  42. 

— Strab.  5. — Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  8. 

Pelion  and  Pelios,  [a  portion  ofthatlong 
chain  of  mountains  which  lay  on  thg  eastern 
coast  of  Thessaly,  and  which  extended  from 
the  peninsula,  inclosing  towards  the  south 
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the  greatest  part  of  the  country  called  Mag-[married  her  uncle  Atreus,  who  kindly  receive 
nesia,  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  separat-  ed  in  his  house  his  wife’s  illegitimate  child, 
edit  from  Macedonia.  The  portion  which  called  fEgysthus,  because  preserved  by  goats, 
bore  the  name  of  Pelion  commenced  at  the  (*<>«)  when  exposed  in  the  mountains.  iEgys- 
summit  of  Rhisus.]  In  their  wars  against  thus  became  his  uncle’s  murderer,  [yid. 
the  gods,  the  giants,  as  the  poets  mention,  /Egvsthus.]  Hygin.  fab.  87,  &c. — JElian.  V. 
placed  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to  scale  the  H.  12. — Ovid,  in  ib.  v  359. — Seneca,  in  Agam. 
heavens  with  more  facility,  [vid.  an  expla-  PelSpEia,  a  festival  observed  by  the  peo- 
nation  of  this  fable  under  the  article  Jupiter  ]  pie  of  Elis  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept 
The  celebrated  spear  of  Achilles,  which  none  in  imitation  of  Hercules  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
but  the  hero  could  wield,  had  been  cut  lops  in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual,  when  the 
on  this  mountain,  and  was  thence  called  Pe-  manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  objects 
lias.  It  was  a  present  from  his  preceptor  of  worship. 

Chiron,  who,  like  the  other  Centaurs,  had;  PelopIdas,  a  celebrated  general  of  The- 
fixed  his  residence  here.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  bes,  son  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  descended  of 
155.  1.  13,  v.  199. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  9.  an  illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for 
—  Virg  G.  1,  v.  2‘1,  1.  3,  v.  94—  Senec.  in  his  immense  possessions,  which  he  bestowed 
Here.  &  Med.  with  great  liberality  on  the  poor  and  necessi- 

Pell  a,  [a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  top  tous.  Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosi- 
ofthe  Sinus  Thermaicus,  on  the  confines  of  ty;  but  when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  ac- 
Emathia.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  king-  cept  his  presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all 
dom  when  Edessa  was  annihilated,  accord-  his  wealth,  and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoy¬ 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  grandeur  to  ment  of  his  friend’s  conversation  and  of  his 
Philip  and  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  poverty.  From  their  friendship  and  inter- 
born  there,  and  who  was  hence  styled  Pellie-  course  theThebans  derived  the  most  consider- 
us  Juvenia  by  the  Roman  poets.  Livy  des-  able  advantages.  No  sooner  had  the  interest 
cribes  it  as  situate  on  a  hill  which  faced  the, of  Sparta  prevailed  at  Thebes,  and  the  friends 
south-west,  and  surrounded  with  morasses' of  liberty  and  national  independence  been 
formed  by  stagnant  waters  from  the  adja-  banished  from  the  city,  than  Pelopidas,  who 


cent  lakes,  so  deep  as  to  be  impassable  ei 
ther  in  winter  or  in  summer.  In  the  morass 
nearest  the  city  the  citadel  rose  up  like  an 
island,  being  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  form¬ 
ed  with  immense  labour,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  supporting  the  wall,  and  secure  against  any 
injury  from  the  surrounding  moisture.  At  a 
distance  it  seemed  to  join  the  city  rampart, 
but  it  was  divided  from  it  by  a  river,  which 
ran  between,  and  over  which  was  a  bridge  of 
communication.  This  river  was  called  Lu- 
dias,  Lcedias,  and  Lydius.  Pella  became  a 
Roman  colony.]  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Eu¬ 
ripides  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epi¬ 
thet  Pellxus  is  often  applied  to  Egypt  or 
Alexandria,  because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of 
the  country,  were  of  Macedonian  origin.  Mar¬ 
tial.  13,  ep.  85. — Lucan.  5.  v.  60,  1.  8,  v.  475 
and  607,  1.  9,  v.  1016  and  1073,  1.  10,  v.  55. 
— Me/a,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  7,—Liv.  42,  c.  41. 

PellEne,  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  at  the  south-west  of  Sicyon,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  wool.  It  was  built  by  the  giant 
Pallas,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Pellen  of 
Argos,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  the  country 
of  Proteus  the  sea  god.  [It  was  built  round 
a  mountain,  and  formed  a  beautiful  amphi 
theatre.]  Strab.  8. — Paus.  7,  c.  26. — Liv. 
33,  c.  14. 

PelopEa,  or  PelopIa,  a  daughter  of  Thy- 
estes  the  brother  of  Atreus.  She  had  a  son 
by  her  father,  who  had  offered  her  violence  in 
a  wood,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  own 
daughter.  Some  suppose  that  Thyestes  pur¬ 
posely  committed  this  incest,  as  the  oracle  had 
informed  him  that  his  wrongs  should  be  aveng¬ 
ed,  and  his  brother  destroyed,  by  a  son  who 
should  be  born  from  him  and  his  daughter. 
This  proved  too  true,  Pelopea  afterwards 


was  in  the  number  of  the  exiles,  resolved  to 
free  his  country  from  foreign  slavery.  His 
plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and  his  delibe¬ 
rations  were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epaminon¬ 
das,  who  had  been  left  by  the  tyrants  at  The¬ 
bes,  as  being  in  appearance  a  worthless  and 
insignificant  philosopher,  animated  the  youths 
of  the  city,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven 
of  his  associates,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily 
massacred  the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  and 
freed  the  country  from  foreign  masters.  Af¬ 
ter  this  successful  enterprise,  Pelopidas  was 
unanimously  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go¬ 
vernment;  and  so  confident  were  theThe¬ 
bans  of  his  abilities  as  a  general  and  a  magis¬ 
trate,  that  they  successively  re-elected  him 
13  times  to  fill  the  honourable  office  of 
governor  of  Boeotia.  Epaminondas  shared 
with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was 
to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The¬ 
bans  were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victo¬ 
ry  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war 
which  Thebes  carried  on  against  Alexan¬ 
der,  tyrant  of  Pherx,  Pelopidas  was  appoint¬ 
ed  commander ;  but  his  imprudence  in  trust¬ 
ing  himself  unarmed  into  the  enemy’s  camp 
nearly  provedfatal  to  him.  He  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  but  Epaminondas  restored  him  to  li¬ 
berty.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander  irritated 
him,  and  he  was  killed  bravely  fighting  in  a 
celebrated  buttle  in  which  his  troops  obtained 
the  victoiy,  B.  C.  364  years.  He  received  an 
honourable  burial,  the  Thebans  shewed  their 
sense  for  his  merit  by  their  lamentations,  they 
sent  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  his  death 
in  the  destruction  of  thetyrant  of  Pherx  and 
his  relations,  and  his  children  were  presented 
with  immense  donations  by  the  cities  of  Thes¬ 
saly.  Pelopidas  is  admired  for  his  valour,  as 
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lie  never  engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining 
the  advantage.  The  impoverished  state  of 
Thebes  before  his  birth,  and  after  his  fall, 
plainly  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  abilities,  and  it  has  been 
justly  observed  that  with  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas  the  glory  and  the  independence  of, 
the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  Plut.  iff  C.  Nefi. 
in  vita, — Xenofih.  Hist.  G. — Diod ■  15. — Po¬ 
ly  b. 

PelopOnnesiAcumBellum,  acelebrated 
war  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponne¬ 
sus  with  their  respective  allies.  It  is  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  wars  which  happened  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece;  and  for  the  minute 
and  circumstantial  description  which  we  have 
of  the  events  and  revolutions  which  mutual 
animosity  produced,  we  are  indebted  more 
particularly  to  the  correct  and  authentic  writ¬ 
ings  of  Thucydides  and  of  Xenophon.  The 
circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  this  me¬ 
morable  war  are  these.  The  power  of  Athens, 
under  the  prudent  and  vigorous  administra¬ 
tion  of  Pericles,  was  already  extended  over 
Greece,  and  it  had  procured  itself  many  ad¬ 
mirers  and  more  enemies,  when  the  Corey - 
reans,  who  had  been  planted  by  a  Corinthian 
colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their  founders  those 
marks  of  respect  and  reverence  which  among 
the  Greeks  every  colony  was  obliged  to  pay 
to  its  mother  country.  The  Corinthians 
wished  to  punish  that  infidelity ;  and  when  the 
people  of  Epidamnus.  a  considerable  town  on 
the  Adriatic,  had  been  invaded  by  some  of 
the  barbarians  of  Ulyricum,  the  people  of 
Corinth  gladly  granted  to  the  Epidamnians 
that  assistance  which  had  in  vain  been  solicit¬ 
ed  from  the  Corcyreans,  their  founders  and 
their  patrons.  The  Corcyreans  were  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  interference  of  Corinth  in  the  affairs 
of  their  colony ;  they  manned  a  fleet,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Corinthian  ves¬ 
sels  which  had  assisted  the  Epidamnians 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Corcyreans, 
and  their  insolence  to  some  of  the  Elians 
who  had  furnished  a  few  ships  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  provoked  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
the  discontent  became  general.  Ambas¬ 
sadors  were  sent  by  both  parties  to  Athens, 
to  claim  its  protection,  and  to  justify  these 
violent  proceedings.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  Athenians  heard  their  various  rea¬ 
sons  with  moderation  and  with  compassion, 
but  the  enterprising  ambition  of  Pericles 
prevailed,  and  when  the  Corcyreans  had 
reminded  the  people  of  Athens,  that  in  all 
the  states  of  Peloponnesus  they  had  to 
dread  the  most  malevolent  enemies,  and  the 
most  insidious  of  rivals,  they  were  listened  to 
with  attention  and  were  promised  support. 
This  step  was  no  sooner  taken  than  the  Corin¬ 
thians  appealed  to  the  other  Grecian  states, 
and  particularly  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Their 
complaints  were  accompanied  by  those  of  the 
people  of  Megara  and  of  iEgina,  who  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  in- 
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solence  of  the  Athenians.  This  had  due 
weight  with  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  long 
beheld  with  concern  and  with  jealousy  the  am¬ 
bitious  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  de¬ 
termined  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  However,  before  they  proceeded  to 
.hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  danger  of  entering  into  a  war 
with  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all 
the  Grecian  states.  This  alarmed  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  but  when  Pericles  had  eloquently  spok¬ 
en  of  the  resources  and  the  actual  strength 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
allies,  the  clamours  of  his  enemies  were  silenc¬ 
ed,  and  the  answer  which  was  returned  to 
the  Spartans  was  taken  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  Spartans  were  supported  by  all 
the  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  except  Ar¬ 
gos  and  part  of  Acnaia,  besides  by  the  people  of 
Megara,  Bosotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Leucas,  Am- 
bracia,  and  Anactorium.  The  Plataeans,  the 
Lesbians,  Carians,  Chians,  Messenians,  Acar- 
nanians,  Zacynthians,  Corcyreans,  Dorians, 
and  Thracians,  were  the  friends  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  with  all  the  islands  except  Eubcea, 
Samos,  Melos,  and  Thera.  The  first  blow 
had  already  been  struck,  May  7,  B.  C.  431, 
by  an  attempt  of  the  Boeotians  to  surprise 
Flat  a;  a ;  and  therefore  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  had  in  vain  recommended  mode¬ 
ration  to  the  allies,  entered  Attica  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  by  fire  and  sword.  Pericles,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  did  not 
attempt  to  oppose  them  in  the  field ;  but  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  set  sail  with¬ 
out  delay,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Megara  was  also  depopulated  by 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  the  campaign  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded  in 
celebrating,  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen  in  battle. 
The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a 
pestilence  which  raged  in  Athens,  and  which 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  The  public  calamity  was  still  height¬ 
ened  by  the  approach  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  by  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  Athenians 
against  Epidaurus,  and  in  Thrace.  The  pes¬ 
tilence  which  had  carried  away  so  many  of 
the  Athenians  proved  also  fatal  to  Pericles, 
and  he  died  about  two  years  and  six  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war.  The  following  years  did  not  give 
rise  to  decisive  events ;  but  the  revolt  of  Les- 
bos  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  was 
Productive  of  fresh  troubles.  Mitylene,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  recovered,  and  the 
inhabitants  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
The  island  of  Corcyra  became  also  the  seat  of 
new  seditions,  and  those  citizens  who  had  been 
carried  away  prisoners  by  the  Corinthians, 
and  for  political  reasons  treated  with  lenity, 
and  taught  to  despise  the  alliance  of  Athens, 
were  no  sooner  returned  home  than  they 
raised  commotions,  and  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  their  countrymen  to  join  the  Pelopon- 
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nesian  confederates.  This  was  strongly 
opposed  ;  but  both  parties  obtained  by  turns 
the  superiority,  and  massacred,  with  the 
greatest  barbarity,  all  those  who  obstructed 
their  views.  Some  time  after,  Demosthenes 
the  Athenian  general,  invaded  iEtolia,  where 
his  arms  were  attended  with  the  greatest 
success.  He  also  fortified  Pylos  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  and  gained  so  many  advantages 
over  the  confederates,  that  they  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refused. 
The  fortune  of  the  war  soon  after  changed, 
and  the  Lacedtemonians,  under  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Brasidas,  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  many  valuable  places  in  Thrace. 
But  this  victorious  progress  was  soon  stopped 
by  the  death  of  their  general,  and  that  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  commander;  and  the  pa¬ 
cific  disposition  of  Nicias,  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  Athens,  made  overtures  of  peace  and 
universal  tranquillity.  Plistoanax,  the  king  of 
the  Spartans,  wished  them  to  be  accepted  ; 
but  the  intrigues  of  the  Corinthians  prevented 
the  discontinuance  of  the  war,  and  therefore 
hostilities  began  anew.  But  while  war  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged  in  a 
new  expedition :  they  yielded  to  the  persua¬ 
sive  eloquence  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  sent  a 
fleet  of  20  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C.416.  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  Nicias; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Alcibiades  prevailed,  and 
a  powerful  fleet  was  sent  against  the  capital 
of  Sicily.  These  vigorous,  though  impolitic 
measures  of  the  Athenians,  were  not  viewed 
with  indifference  by  the  confederates.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  in  her  distress,  implored  the  assistance 
of  Corinth,  and  Gylippus  was  sent  to  direct 
her  operations,  and  to  defend  her  against  the 
power  of  her  enemies.  The  everts  of  battles 
were  dubious,  and  though  the  Athenian  army 
was  animated  by  the  prudence  and  intrepidity 
of  Nicias,  and  the  more  hasty  courage  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  yet  the  good  fortune  of  Syracuse 
prevailed  ;  and,  after  a  campaign  of  two  years 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  were  totally 
ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  the 
destructive  siege  made  prisoners  of  war.  So 
fatal  a  blow  threw  the  people  of  Attica  into 
consternation  and  despair,  and  while  they 
sought  for  resources  at  home,  they  severely 
felt  themselves  deprived  of  support  abroad  ; 
their  allies  were  alienated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  enemy,  and  rebellion  was  fomented  in 
their  dependent  states  and  colonies  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.  The  threatened  ruin,  however, 
was  timely  averted,  and  Alcibiades,  who  had 
been  treated  with  cruelty  by  his  countrymen, 
and  who  had  for  some  time  resided  in  Sparta, 
and  directed  her  military  .operations,  now  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  by  inducing  the  Persians  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  country.  But  a  short  time  af 
ter,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Athens  was  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  Alcibiades,  by  wishing  to  abolish 
the  democracy,  called  away  the  attention  of 
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his  fellow-citizens  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
war  which  had  already  cost  them  so  much 
blood.  This,  however,  was  but  momentary  ; 
the  Athenians  soon  after  obtained  a  naval  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians  beheld 
with  rapture  the  success  of  their  arms  ;  but 
when  their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades, 
had  been  defeated  and  destroyed  near  Andros 
by  Lysander,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  they 
shewed  their  discontent  and  mortification  by 
eagerly  listening  to  the  accusations  which 
were  brought  against  their  naval  leader,  to 
whom  they  gratefully  had  acknowledged  them¬ 
selves  indebted  for  their  former  victories.  Al¬ 
cibiades  was  disgraced  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  ten  commanders  were  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  in  the  management  of  the  republic. 
This  change  of  admirals,  and  the  appointment 
of  Callicratklas  to  succeed  Lysander,  whose 
office  had  expired  with  the  revolving  year> 
produced  new  operations.  The  Athenians 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations  decided 
their  superiority  near  Arginusa;  in  a  naval 
battle.  Callicratidas  was  killed,  and  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  conquered  ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasion¬ 
ed  were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.  The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im¬ 
mediately  condemned.  Their  successors  in 
office  were  not  so  prudent,  but  they  were  more 
unfortunate  in  their  operations.  Lysander  was 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces,  instead  of  Eteonicus,  who  had  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Callicra¬ 
tidas.  The  age  and  the  experience  of  this 
general  seemed  to  promise  something  decisive, 
and  indeed  an  opportunity  was  not  long  want¬ 
ing  for  the  display  of  his  military  character. 
The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of 
the  Peloponnesians  rendered  the  former  inso¬ 
lent,  proud,  and  negligent;  and,  when  they  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence,  or  pursue  their  amusements 
on  the  sea-shore  at  /Egospotamos,  Lysander 
attacked  their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  com¬ 
plete.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only 
nine  escaped,  eight  of  which  fled,  under  th£ 
command  of  Conon,  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  other  carried  to  Athens  the  melan¬ 
choly  news  of  the  defeat.  The  Athenian  pri¬ 
soners  were  all  massacred  ;  and  when  the 
Peloponnesian  conquerors  nad  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  states  and  communities  of 
Europe  and  Asia  which  formerly  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  power  of  Athens,  they  returned  home 
to  finish  tire  war  by  the  reduction  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Attica.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with 
vigour,  and  supported  with  firmness,  and  the 
first  Athenian  who  mentioned  capitulation  to 
his  countrymen  was  instantly  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  and  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  and 
all  the  citizens  unanimously  declared,  that 
the  same  moment  would  terminate  their  in¬ 
dependence  and  their  lives.  This  animated, 
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language,  however,  was  not  long  continued  ; 
the  spirit  of  faction  was  not  yet  extinguish¬ 
ed  at  Athens,  and  it  proved,  perhaps,  more 
destructive  to  the  public  liberty  than  the  ope¬ 
rations  and  assaults  of  the  Peloponnesian  be¬ 
siegers.  During  four  months,  negociations 
were  carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the 
aristocratical  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  last 
it  was  agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be 
demolished,  together  with  the  long  walls  which 
joined  them  to  the  city  ;  all  their  ships,  ex  - 
cept  12,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  ene 
my :  they  were  to  resign  every  pretension  to 
their  ancient  dominions  abroad ;  to  recall 
from  banishment  all  the  members  of  the  late 
aristocracy  ;  to  follow  the  Spartans  in  war, 
and  in  the  time  of  peace,  to  frame  their  con¬ 
stitution  according  to  the  will  and  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  their  Peloponnesian  conquerors, 
The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  enemy 
entered  the  harbour,  and  took  possession  of 
the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  an 
niversary  of  the  immortal  victory  which 
their  ancestors  had  obtained  over  the  Per¬ 
sians  about  76  years  before,  near  the  island 
of  Salamis.  The  walls  and  fortifications 
were  instantly  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and 
the  conquerors  observed,  that  in  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  Athens^succeeding  ages  would  fix  the 
era  of  Grecian  freedom.  The  day  was  con 
eluded  with  a  festival,  and  the  recitation  of 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in  which 
the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and  banished 
from  her  father’s  kingdom,  excited  a  kindred 
sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  audience. 
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ing  the  silk-worms  with  food.]  The  ancient 
Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  six  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia, 
Achaia  Propria,  and  Argolis,  to  which  some 
add  Sicyon.  These  provinces  all  bordered  on 
the  sea- shore,  except  Arcadia.  The  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  was  conquered,  some  time  after  the 
Trojan  war,  by  the  Heraclidae  or  descend¬ 
ants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  forcibly  ex¬ 
pelled  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  pe¬ 
ninsula  rendered  themselves  illustrious,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  by  their  genius, 
their  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  the  cultivation 
of  learning,  and  the  profession  of  arms,  but 
in  nothing  more  than  by  a  celebrated  war 
which  they  carried  on  against  Athens  and  her 
allies  for  27  years,  and  which  from  them  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
[yid.  Peloponnesiacum  bellum.]  The  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  scarce  extended  200  miles  in  length 
and  140  in  breadth,  and  about  563  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  separated  from  Greece 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which,  as 
being  only  five  miles  broad,  Demetrius,  Cae¬ 
sar,  Nero,  and  some  others  attempted  in  vain 
to  cut,  to  make  a  communication  between  the 
bay  of  Corinth  and  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  [vide 

Corinthi  Isthmus.]  Strab ■  8 Thucyd. — Diod. 

12,  &c. — Pans.  3,  c.  21,1.  8,  c.  1.— Me/a,  2,  c. 
3. — Plin.  4,  c.  6. — Herodot.  8,  c.  40. 

Pelopea  M(enia,  is  applied  to  the  cities 
of  Greece,  but  more  particularly  to  'Mycenae 
and  Argos,  where  the  descendants  of  Pelops 
reigned.  Vxrg.  JEn.  2,  v.  193. 

Pelops,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tan¬ 
talus  king  of  Phrygia.  His  mother’s  name 
was  Euryanassa,  or,  according  to  others,  Eu- 
prytone,  or  Eurystemista,  or  Dione.  He  was 


who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  thatl  murdered  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  try 
one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to  miseryjthe  divinity  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  Phry- 
and  sei-vitude  the  capital  of  Attica,  whichlgia,  by  placing  on  their  tables  the  limbs  of  his 
was  once  called  the  common^patroness  of  son.  The  gods  perceived  his  perfidious  cru- 


Greece,  and  the  scourge  of  Persia.  This 
memorable  event  happened  about  404  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  30  tyrants  were 
appointed  by  Lysander  over  the  government 
of  the  city.  Xen.  Gr<zc.  Hist. — Plut.  in  Lys. 
Per.  Alcib.  JVic.  is>  Ages — Diod.  11,  See. — 
Aristofihan.  —  Thucyd. — Plato. — Arist.— Ly¬ 
sias. — Isocrates. — C.  JVefi.  in  Lys.  Alcib.  See. 
— Cic .  in  off'.  1,  24. 

Peloponnesus,  a  celebrated  peninsula 
which  comprehends  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Greece.  [It  was  called  Peloponnesus  from 
TIwioji-oc  v»<ro(,  the  island  of  Pelofis  who  set 
tied  there,  and  it  would  be  an  island  were  it 
not  for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  which  connects 
it  with  Graicia  Propria.  It  was  most  an 
ciently  called  fEgialea,  from  iEgialeus,  Apia 
from  Apis,  Pelasgia  from  Pelasgus,  its  more 
ancient  kings.]  In  its  form,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  the  moderns  highly  to  resemble 
the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree.  Its  present  name 
is  Morea,  which  seems  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  word  ,uo$ w,  or  the  Latin 
moms,  which  signifies  a  mulberry  tree ,  which 
is  found  there  in  great  abundance,  [and  which 
frees  were  introduced  for  thepurpose  of  supply- 
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elty,  and  they  refused  to  touch  the  meat,  ex¬ 
cept  Ceres,  whom  the  recent  loss  of  her 
daughter  had  rendered  melancholy  and  inat¬ 
tentive.  She  ate  one  of  the  shoulders  of  Pe¬ 
lops,  and  therefoi-e,  when  Jupiter  had  com¬ 
passion  on  his  fate,  and  restored  him  to  life,  he 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that 
which  Ceres  had  devoured.  This  shoulder 
had  an  uncommon  power,  and  it  could  heal 
by  its  very  touch,  every  complaint,  and  re¬ 
move  every  disorder.  Some  time  after,  the 
kingdom  of  Tantalus  was  invaded  by  Tros, 
king  of  Troy,  on  pretence  that  he  had  carried 
away  his  son  Ganymedes.  This  rape  had 
been  committed  by  Jupiter  himself;  the  war, 
nevertheless,  was  carried  on,  and  Tantalus, 
defeated  and  ruined,  was  obliged  to  fly  with 
his  son  Pelops,  and  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
Greece.  This  tradition  is  confuted  by  some, 
who  support  that  Tantalus  did  not  fly  into 
Greece,  as  he  had  been  some  time  before  con¬ 
fined  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions  for  his 
impiety,  and  therefore  Pelops  was  the  only 
one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  persecuted, 
Pelops  came  to  Pisa,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamia,  the  daughter 
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salians,  in  commemoration  of  the  news  which 
they  received  by  one  Pelorius,  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tempe  had  been  separated  by  an 
earthquake,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
which  lay  there  stagnated,  had  found  a  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  Alpheus,  and  left  behind  a  vast, 
pleasant,  and  most  delightful  plain,  8cc.  Alhen. 
3. 

PelOrus,  {v.  is-dis,v-  ias-iados,)  now  cape 
Faro ,  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of 
Sicily,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a  tower  to 
direct  tbe  sailor  on  his  voyage.  It  lies  near 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from 
Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried 
away  Annibal  from  Italy.  This  celebrated 
general,  as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the 
tides  into  the  straits  of  Charybdis  ;  and  as  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pi¬ 
lot  of  his  ship  the  name  of  the  promontory, 
which  appeared  at  a  distance.  The  pilot  told 
him,  it  was  one  of  the  capes  of  Sicily,  but 
Annibal  gave  no  credit  to  his  information, 
and  murdered  him  on  the  spot  on  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  he  would  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  however, 
soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity ;  and, 
therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and 
to  atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  pro¬ 
montory  should  bear  his  name,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  called  Pelorum.  Some  suppose 
that  this  account  is  false,  and  they  observe, 
that  it  bore  that  name  before  the  age  of  An¬ 
nibal.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  8. — Mela ,  2,  c.  7.— 
Strab.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  411  and  687.— 
Ovid.  Met.  S,  v.  350,  1.  13,  v.  727,  1.  15,  v. 
706. 

PELTifc,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  [south-east'of 
Cotyaeum.] 

PElOsium,  now  Tinefi,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is 
about  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Pelusium  from  the  lakes 
and  marshes  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood. 
[Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
mK of,  mud.  Its  Hebrew  name  Sin,  by  which 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  denominates  it,  as  well 
its  Arabian  name  Thinah,  have  the  same  im¬ 
port  as  the  Greek.]  It  was  the  key  of  Egypt 
on  the  side  of  Phoenicia,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories  without 
passing  by  Pelusium,  and  therefore,  on  that 
account  it  was  always  well  fortified  and  gar¬ 
risoned,  as  it  was  of  such  importance  for  the 

r _ _  *  _ security  of  the  country.  It  produced  lentils, 

to  make  mankind  partake  of  the  nectar  andiand  was  celebrated  for  the  linen  stuffs  made 
the  entertainments  of  the  gods.  Some  sup- 1  there.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Mela ,  2,  c.  9. — 
pose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the  Olympic!  Colum.  5,  c.  10. — Sil.  It.  3,  v.  25.— Lucan.  8, 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  comme-  v.  466, 1.  9,  v.  83, 1.  10,  v.  53. — Liv.  44,  c.  19, 
morate  the  victory  which  lie  had  obtained  1.  45,  c..  11.—  Strab.  17. —  Virg.  0.1,  v.  228. 
over  (Enomaus.  Paus.5,  c.  1,  &c. — Afiol-  i  PEnAtes,  certain  inferior  deities  among 
lod.  2,  c.  5. — Eurifi.  in  I/u'iig. — Died.  3. —  the  Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and 
Strab.  8. — Mela,  1,  c.  18 .—Pindar.  Od.  1.—  the  domestic  affairs  of  families.  They  were 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  7.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  404,  8tc.  called  Penates,  because  they  were  generally 
—Hygin.  fab.  9, 82  and  83.  placed  in  the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts 

Pei.ori  a,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Thes- of  the  house,  in  fienitissima  adium  fiarlr , 
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of  king  (Enomaus,  and  he  entered  the  lists 
against  the  father,  who  promised  his  daugh¬ 
ter  only  to  him  who  could  out-run  him  in  a 
chariot  race.  Pelops  was  not  terrified  at  the 
fate  of  the  13  lovers,  who  before  him  had 
entered  the  course  against  (Enomaus,  and 
had,  according  to  the  conditions  proposed, 
been  put  to  death  when  conquered.  He  pre¬ 
viously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of 
(Enomaus,  and  therefore  he  easily  obtained 
the  victory,  [yid.  (Enomaus.]  He  mar¬ 
ried  Hippodamia,  and  threw  headlong  into 
the  sea  Myrtilus,  when  he  claimed  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  perfidy.  According  to  some 
authors,  Pelops  had  received  some  winged 
horses  from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  out-run  (Enomaus.  When  he  had 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa, 
Hippodamia’s  possession,  he  extended  his 
conquests  over  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  from  him  the  peninsula,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  monarchs,  received  the  name  of 
Peloponnesus.  Pelops,  after  death,  received 
divine  honours,  and  he  was  as  much  revered 
above  all  the  other  heroes  of  Greece  as  Ju¬ 
piter  was  above  the  rest  of  the  gods.  He 
had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that  of  Jupiter, 
where  Hercules  consecrated  to  him  a  small 
portion  of  land,  and  offered  to  him  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had 
been  offered,  was  religiously  observed,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  yearly,  on 
coming  into  office,  made  there  an  offering  of 
a  black  ram.  During  the  sacrifice,  the  sooth 
sayer  was  not  allowed,  as  at  other  times,  to 
have  a  share  of  the  victim,  but  he  alone  who 
famished  the  wood,  was  permitted  to  take 
the  neck.  The  wood  for  sacrifices,  it  may 
be  observed,  was  always  furnished  by  some 
of  the  priests,  to  all  such  as  offered  victims, 
and  they  received  a  price  equivalent  to  what 
they  gave.  The  white  poplar  was  general¬ 
ly  used  in  the  sacrifices  made  to  Jupiter  and 
to  Pelops.  The  children  of  Pelops  by  Hip- 
podamia  were,  Pitheus,  Trcezene,  Atreus, 
Thyestes,  &c.  besides  some  by  concubines. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  universally  agreed,  that  he  survived  some 
time  Hippodamia.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Palladium  of  the  Trojans  was  made  with  the 
bones  of  Pelops.  His  descendants  were  call¬ 
ed  Pelofiidce.  Pindar,  who  in  his  first  Olym¬ 
pic  speaks  of  Pelops,  confutes  the  traditions 
of  his  ivory  shoulder,  and  says  that  Neptune 
took  him  up  to  heaven,  to  become  the  cup¬ 
bearer  to  the  gods,  from  which  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled,  when  the  impiety  of  Tantalus  wished 


quod,  as  Cicero  says,  fienUus  insidant.  The 
place  where  they  stood  was  afterwards  call¬ 
ed  fienelrulia,  and  they  themselves  received 
the  name  of  Penetrates.  It  was  in  the  option 
of  every  master  of  a  family  to  choose  his  Pe¬ 
nates,  and  therefore  Jupiter  and  some  of  the 
superior  gods  are  often  invoked  as  patrons  of 
domestic  affairs.  According  to  some,  the  gods 
Penates  were  divided  into  four  classes  ;  the 
first  comprehended  all  the  celestial,  the  se¬ 
cond  the  sea  gods,  the  third  the  gods  of  hell, 
and  the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  The  Penates 
were  originally  the  manes  of  the  dead,  but 
■when  superstition  had  taught  mankind  to  pay 
uncommon  rev  erence  to  the  statues  and  ima¬ 
ges  of  their  deceased  friends,  their  attention 
was  soon  exchanged  for  regular  worship,  and 
they  were  admitted  by  their  votaries  to  share 
immortality  and  power  over  the  world,  with  . 
a  Jupiter  or  a  Minerva.  The  statues  of  the 
Penates  were  generally  made  with  wax,  ivo¬ 
ry,  silver,  or  earth,  according  to  the  afflu¬ 
ence  of  the  worshipper,  and  the  only  offer¬ 
ings  they  received  were  wine,  incense,  fruits, 
and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  lambs,  sheep, 
goats,  8cc.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them  ;  but 
Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  abolish¬ 
ed  this  unnatural  custom.  When  offerings 
were  made  to  them,  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlic, 
and  besides  the  monthly  day  that  was  set 
apart  for  their  worship,  their  festivals  were 
celebrated  during  the  Saturnalia.  Some 
have  confounded  the  Lares  and  the  Penates, 
but  they  were  different.  Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  2, 
c.  27.  Per.  2. — Dionys.  1. 

PenElope,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was 
celebrated  about  the  same  time  that  Menelaus 
married  Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her 
father,  who  wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta, 
her  native  country.  She  soon  after  became 
mother  of  Telemachus,  and  was  obliged  to 
part  with  great  reluctance  from  her  husband, 
whom  the  Greeks  obliged  to  go  to  the  Trojan 
war.  [yid.  Palamedes.j  The  continuation  of 
hostilities  for  ten  years  made  her  sad  and  me¬ 
lancholy  ;  but  when  Ulysses  did  not  return 
like  the  other  princes  of  Greece,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  her  fears  and  her  anxieties 
were  increased.  As  she  received  no  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  situation,  she  was  soon  beset  by  a 
number  of  importuning  suitors,  who  wished 
her  to  believe  that  her  husband  was  ship¬ 
wrecked,  and  that  therefore  she  ought  not 
longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget  ins  loss, 
and  fix  her  choice  and  affections  on  one  of  her 
numerous  admirers.  She  received  their  ad¬ 
dresses  with  coldness  and  disdain  ;  but  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner  as  it 
were  in  their  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them 
with  hopes  and  promises  and  declared  that 
she  would  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  a  piece  of  tapestry,  on 
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which  she  was  employed.  The  work  was  done 
in  a  dilatory  manner,  and  she  baffled  their  ea¬ 
ger  expectations,  by  undoing  in  the  night  what 
she  had  done  in  the  day-time.  This  artifice  ot 
Penelope  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Pe¬ 
nelope's  web,  which  is  applied  to  whatever 
labour  can  never  be  ended.  The  return  o 
Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, how¬ 
ever,  delivered  her  from  fears  and  from  her 
dangerous  suitors.  Penelope  is  described  by 
Homer  as  a  model  ot  female  virtue  and  chas¬ 
tity,  but  some  more  modern  writers  dispute 
her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  debauched  and 
voluptuous  of  her  sex.  According  to  their  opi¬ 
nions,  therefore,  she  liberally  gratified  the  de¬ 
sires  ot  her  suitors,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  had  a  son  whom  she  called  Pan,  as 
if  to  show  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  all  her 
admirers.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  Pan 
was  son  of  Penelope  by  Mercury,  and  that  he 
was  born  before  his  mother’s  marriage  with 
Ulysses.  The  god,  as  it  is  said,  deceived  Pe¬ 
nelope,  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  goat,  as 
she  was  tending  her  father’s  flocks  on  one  of 
the  mountains  ol  Arcadia.  After  the  return 
of  Ulysses,  Penelope  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
called  Ptoliporthe  ;  but  if  we  believe  the 
traditions  that  were  long  preserved  at  Man- 
tinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife  for  her  in¬ 
continence  during  his  absence,  and  Penelope 
fled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Mantinea, 
where  she  died  and  was  buried.  After  the 
death  ot  Ulysses,  according  to  Hyginus,  she 
married  relegonu.H.her  hushand’ssonby  Circe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  Some  say 
that  her  original  name  was  Arnea,  or  Amirace, 
and  that  she  was  called  Penelope,  when  some 
river  birds,  called  Penelopes,  had  saved  her 
tromthe  waves  ofthesea,  when  her  father  had 
exposed  her.  Icarius  had  attempted  to  des¬ 
troy  her,  because  the  oracles  had  told  him  that 
his  daughter  by  Peribcea  would  be  the  most 
dissolute  of  her  sex,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  fami¬ 
ly.  AfioUod.3,  c.  10. — Pans.  3,  c.  12. — Homer. 
11.  iP  Od. — Ovid.  Heroid.  1,  Met. — Aristot. 
Hist.anim.  8. — Hygin.  fab.  12 7- — Aristo/ih.  in 
Avid — Pi  in.  37. 

Peneus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Thermean 
gulf,  after  a  wandering  course  between  mount 
Ossaand  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of  Tem- 
pe.  It  received  its  name  from  Peneus,  a  son 
of  OceanusandTethy  s.  The  Peneus  ancient¬ 
ly  inundated  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an 
earthquakeseparated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  formed  the  beautiful  vale  of 
l'empe,  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Araxes,  ab  *ey.<To-u>,  scindo.  [yid. 
Deucalion.]  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  the 
Peneus,  according  to  the  fables  ot  the  mytho- 
logists,  was  changed  into  a  laurel  on  the  banks 
ot  this  river.  This  tradition  arises  from  the 
quantity  of  laurels  which  grew  near  the  Pe¬ 
neus.  [The  Peneus  is  now  called  the  Sa- 
lampria.  This  name  is  evidently  of  ancient 
origin,  since,  according  to  Eustathius,  the 
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livei*  was  in  his  time  called  Salimprias,  a 
name  of  Greek  origin,  as,  according  to 
Hesychius,  <rxxa.rx€»  signifies  an  ofiening  of 
gates.]  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  452,  &c. — Strab.  9. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Virg.  G.  4,  v.  317. — Diod. 
4. Also  a  small  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Araxes. 
Palis.  6,  c.  24. — Strab.  8  and  11. 

Pennine  alpes,  a  certain  part  of  the 
Alps,  [now  Great.  St.  Bernard.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Pen,  a  summit,  vid.  Alpes.] 
Liv.  21,  c.  28. 

PentapQlis,  a  town  of  India,  [placed  by 
Mannert  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 

Sinus  Gangeticus,  or  Bay  of  Bengal. - A 

name  given  to  Cyrenaica  in  Africa  from  its 
five  cities,]  Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptole- 
mais  or  Barce,  and  Apollonia.  Plin.  5,  c.  5. 

- Also  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five 

cities  of  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and 

Ekron. - [Also  a  name  applied  to  Doris  in 

Asia  Minor,  after  Halicarnassus  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Doric  confederacy,  vid. 
Doris.] 

PentelIcus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
were  found  quarries  of  beautiful  marble. 
[“  Mount  Pentelicus,”  observes  Hobhouse, 
“  at  this  day  called  Pehdele,  and  sometimes 
Mendele,  must  be,  1  should  think,  one  third 
higher  than  Hymettus,  and  its  height  is  the 
more  apparent,  as  it  rises  with  a  peaked  sum¬ 
mit  into  the  clouds.  The  range  of  Pentelicus 
runs  from  about  north-west  to  south-east,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
Attica,  overhanging  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
and  mixing  imperceptibly,  at  its  northern  ex¬ 
tremity,  with  thehills  of  Brilcssus,  now  called, 
as  well  as  part  of  mount  Parnes,  Ozea.”  The 
same  writer  then  proceeds  to  relate  an  in¬ 
teresting  visit  to  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus. 
vid.  Hobhouse' s  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  325-7.] 
Strab.  9. — Paus.  1,  c  32 

Penthesilea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She 
came  to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by 
whom  she  was  slain.  The  hero  was  so  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  he  strip¬ 
ped  her  of  her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears 
for  having  too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fu¬ 
ry.  1  hersites  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the 
hero,  for  which  ridicule  he  was  instantly  kill¬ 
ed.  Lycophron  says,  that  Achilles  slew 
ri  hersites  because  he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Penthesilea  when  she  was  yet  alive.  The 
scholiast  of  Lycophron  differs  from  that  opi¬ 
nion,  and  declares,  that  it  was  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  that  Achilles  offered  violence  to  the 
body  of  Penthesilea  when  she  was  dead,  and 
that  i  hersites  was  killed  because  he  had  re¬ 
proached  the  hero  for  this  infamous  action, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  death 
of  1  hersites  so  offended  Diomedes  that  he 
dragged  the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the 
camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  ena¬ 
moured  of  the  Amazon  before  he  fought  with 
her,  and  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called 
Cayster.  JDictys.  Cret.  3  and  4.— Paus.  10, 
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c.  31. —  Q-  Calab.  1. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  495,1. 

11,  v.  662 _ Danes.  Phryg. — Lycofihr.  ?r: 

Cass.  995,  8cc. — Hygin.  fab.  112. 

Pentheus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  H:s  refusal  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  He  for¬ 
bad  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  this  new 
god  ;  and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone 
out  of  the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  Pentheus,  apprised  of  the  debauchery 
which  attended  the  solemnity,  ordered  the  god 
himself,  who  conducted  the  religious  multi¬ 
tude,  to  be  seized.  His  orders  were  obeyed 
with  reluctance,  but  when  the  doors  of  the  pri¬ 
son  in  which  Bacchus  had  been  confined,  open¬ 
ed  of  their  own  accord,  Pentheus  became 
more  irritated,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
destroy  the  whole  band  of  the  bacchanals. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus 
inspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  ol 
seeing  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accor¬ 
dingly  he  hid  himself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Ci- 
thseron,  from  whence  he  could  see  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity 
soon  proved  fatal,  he  was  descried  by  the 
bacchanals,  and  they  all  rushed  upon  him. 
His  mother  was  the  first  who  attacked  him, 
and  her  example  was  instantly  followed  by 
her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his 
body  was  torn  to  pieces.  Euripides  introdu¬ 
ces  Bacchus  among  his  priestesses,  when 
Pentheus  was  put  to  death  ;  but  Ovid,  who 
relates  the  whole  in  the  same  manner,  differs 
from  the  Greek  poet  only  in  saying,  that  not 
Bacchus  himself,  but  one  of  his  priests  was 
present.  The  tree  on  which  the  bacchanals 
found  Pentheus,  was  cut  down  by  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and  with  it 
two  statues  of  the  god  of  wine  were  made, 
and  placed  in  the  forum.  Hygin.  fab.  184. — 
Thcocrit.  26. —  Ovid  Met.  3,  fab.  7,  8  and  9.- — 
Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  469. — Paus.  2,  c.5. — Afiollod. 
3,  c.  5. — Eurifiid.  in  Bacch. — Senec. — P/ue- 
nis.  IV  Hifiji. 

Penthylus,  a  prince  of  Paphos,  who  as¬ 
sisted  Xerxes  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized 
by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  communicated 
many  important  things  concerning  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Persians,  See.  Herodot.  7,  c.  195. 

PepXrEthos,  a  small  island  of  the  Aegean 
sea,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  20 
miles  in  circumference.  It  abounded  in  olives, 
and  its  wines  have  always  been  reckoned 
excellent.  They  were  not,  however,  palata¬ 
ble  before  they  were  seven  years  old.  P/m.  4, 
c.  12.—  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  470.— Liv.  28,  c.  5,  1. 
31,  c.  28. 

P  er.ea,  [a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
that  part  of  Judea  which  lay  east  of  Jordan, 
and  between  the  two  lakes.  The  term  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  5Tf§*»,  beyond.] 

Plin.  5,  c.  14 _ A  part  of  Caria,  opposite  to 

Rhodes.  Liv.  32,  c.  33. 

Percope,  a  city  which  assisted  Priam  dur¬ 
ing  the  T rojan  war.  vid.  Percote. 

Percote,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  be¬ 
tween  Abydos  and  Lampascus,  near  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles, 
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£o  maintain  his  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Percope.  Herodot.  1,  c.  117. — 
Horn. 

Perdiccas,  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  729,  was  descended  from  Temenus. 
He  increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  showed  his 
son  Argeus  where  he  wished  to  be  buried, 
and  told  him  that  as  long  as  the  bones  of  his 
descendants  and  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  were  laid  in  the  same  grave,  so 
long  would  the  crown  remain  in  their  family. 
These  injunctions  were  observed  till  the 
time  of  Alexander,  who  was  buried  out  of 
Macedonia.  Herodot.  7  and  8.— Justin.  7, 

c.  2. - Another,  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of 

Alexander.  He  reigned  during  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  and  assisted  the  Lacedemonians 
against  Athens.  He  behaved  with  great 
courage  on  the  throne,  and  died  B.  C.  413, 
after  a  long  reign  of  glory  and  independence, 
during  which  he  had  subdued  some  of  his 

barbarian  neighbours - Another,  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  was  supported  on  his  throne 
by  lphicrates  the  Athenian,  against  the  intru¬ 
sions  of  Pausanias.  He  was  killed  in  a  war 
against  the  Illyrians,  B.  C.  360.  Justin.  7,  &c. 
- One  of  the  friends  and  favourites  of  Al¬ 
exander  the  Great.  At  the  king’s  death  he 
wished  to  make  himself  absolute ;  and  the 
ring  which  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  favour  his  pretensions.  The  better 
to  support  his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  and 
strengthened  himself  by  making  a  league 
with  Eumenes.  His  ambitious  views  were 
easily  discovered  by  Antigonus,  and  the  rest 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  who  all  wished, 
like  Perdiccas,  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom  and 
honours  of  the  deceased  monarch.  Antipater, 
Graterus,  and  Ptolemy,  leagued  with  Anti¬ 
gonus  against  him,  and  after  much  bloodshed 
©n  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was  totally  ruined, 
and  at  last  assassinated  in  his  tent  in  Egypt, 
by  his  own  officers,  about  32).  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Perdiccas  had  not  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  the  address  which  were  necessary 
to  conciliate  the  esteem  and  gain  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ;  and  this  impro¬ 
priety  of  his  conduct  alineated  the  hearts  of 
his  friends,  and  at  last  proved  his  destruc¬ 
tion.  Plut.  in  Alex.—Diod-  17  and  18. — 
Curt.  10. — C.  JVefi.  Eum. — JElian.  V.  H.  12. 

Perdix,  a  young  Athenian,  son  of  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  Daedalus.  He  invented  the  saw,  and 
seemed  to  promise  to  become  a  greater  artist 
than  had  ever  been  known.  His  uncle  was 
jealous  of  his  rising  fame,  and  he  threw  him 
down  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  put  him  to 
death.  Perdix  was  changed  into  a  bird  which 
bears  his  name.  Hygin.  fab.  39  and  274. — 
Afiollod.  3,  c.  15. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  220,  &c. 

Perewna.  vid  Au.ia. 

Perexnis,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Commodus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  vir¬ 
tuous  and  impartial  magistrate,  while  others 
paint  him  as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppressive 
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tyrant  who  committed  the  greatest  barbarities 
to  enrich  himself.  He  was  put  to  death  for 
aspiring  to  the  empire,  Herodian. 

Perga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  vid.  Perge. 
Liv.  38,  c.  57. 

Pergamus,  Pergama,  (filur.)  the  citadel 
of  the  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used 
for  Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevat¬ 
ed  part  of  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Scamaader.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of 
this  citadel  when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he 
marched  to  invade  Greece.  [ vid  Troja.] 
Herodot.  7,  c.  43.—  Virg.  fi.n.  1,  v.  466,  &c. 

PergXmus,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  My- 
sia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Phi- 
lsterus,  an  eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus,  after 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  had  intrusted  with  the 
treasures  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  war. 
Philseterus  made  himself  master  of  the  trea¬ 
sures  and  of  Pergamus  in  which  they  were  de¬ 
posited,  B.  C.  283,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  empire,  over  which  he  him  self  presided  for 
20  years.  His  successors  began  to  reign  in  the 
following  order:  His  nephew  Eumenes  ascend¬ 
ed  the  throne  263  B.  C-  ;  Attalus  241 ;  Eu¬ 
menes  the  second,  197 ;  Attalus  Philadelphus, 
>59;  Attalus  Philomater,  138,  who,  B.  C.  133, 
left  the  Roman  people  heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as 
he  had  no  children.  The  right  of  the  Romans, 
however,  was  disputed  by  an  usurper,  who 
claimed  the  empire  as  his  own  ;  and  Aquilius 
the  Roman  general  was  obliged  to  conquer  the 
different  cities  one  by  one,  and  to  gain  their 
submission  by  poisoning  the  waters  which  were 
conveyed  to  their  houses,  till  the  whole  was 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  dependent  province. 
The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was 
famous  for  ahbraryof  200,000  volumes,  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  different  monarchs 
who  had  reigned  there.  This  noble  collection 
was  afterwards  transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  with  the  permission  of  Antony,  and  it 
adorned  and  enriched  the  Alexandrian  library 
till  it  was  most  fatally  destroyed  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  A.  D.  642.  Parchment  was  lirst  in¬ 
vented  and  made  use  of,  at  Pergamus,  to 
transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt 
had  forbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus 
from  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  Eu¬ 
menes  from  making  a  library  as  valuable 
and  as  choice  as  that  of  Alexandria.  From 
this  circumstance  parchment  has  been  call¬ 
ed  c/iarta  fiergamena.  Galenus  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  Apoilodorus  the  mythologist  were 
born  there.  fEsculapius  was  the  chief  dei¬ 
ty  of  the  country.  Plin.  5  and  15. — Isid. 
6,  c.  11. — Strab.  13. — Liv.  29,  c.  »1,  1.  31, 

c.  46. — Plin.  10,  c.  21,1.  13,  c.  11. - A  son  of 

Neoptolemus  and  Andromache,  who,  as  some 
suppose,  founded  Pergamus  in  Asia.  Pans. 

1,  c.  11. 

Perge,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  [on  the  river 
Cestrus,  near  its  mouth,]  where  Diana  had  a 
magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname  of 
Pergsea.  Apollonius  the  geometrician  was 
born  there.  [It  is  now  called  Karahisar ,  or 
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the  Black  Castle.]  Mela,  1,  c.  1A.—Slrab- 
14. 

Pergus,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Ovid. 
5,  v.  386. 

Periander,  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Cypselus.  The  first  years  of  his  government 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  learnt  to 
become  oppressive,  when  he  had  consulted 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily  about  the  surest  way  of 
reigning.  He  received  no  other  answer  but 
whatever  explanation  he  wished  to  take 
place  on  the  Sicilian  tyrant’s  having,  in  the 
presence  of  his  messenger,  plucked  in  a  field, 
all  the  ears  of  corn  which  seemed  to  tower 
above  the  rest.  Periander  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  answer.  He  immediately 
surrounded  himself  with  a  numerous  guard, 
and  put  to  death  the  richest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  citizens  of  Corinth.  He  was  not  only 
cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  his  family  also  were 
objects  of  his  vengeance.  He  committed  in¬ 
cest  with  his  mother,  and  put  to  death  his 
wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accusation.  He  also 
banished  his  son  Lycophron  to  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  because  the  youth  pitied  and  wept 
at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  de¬ 
tested  the  barbarities  of  his  father.  Perian¬ 
der  died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  his  80th  year,  and  by  the  meanness  of 
his  flatterers  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  se¬ 
ven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Though  he  was 
tyrannical,  yet  he  patronized  the  fine  arts ; 
he  was  fond  of  peace,  and  he  shewed  himself 
the  friend  and  protector  of  genius  and  of 
learning.  He  used  to  say,  that  a  man  ought 
solemnly  to  keep  his  word,  but  not  to  hesi¬ 
tate  to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  his  in¬ 
terest.  He  said  also  that  not  only  crimes 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  also  every  wicked 
and  corrupted  thought.  Diog.  in  vita. — 

Arist.  5,  Polit. — Pans.  2. - A  tyrant  of 

Ambracia,  whom  some  rank  with  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  and  not  the  tyrant  of 
Corinth. 

Peribcba,  a  daughter  of  Alcathous,  sold 
by  her  father  on  suspicion  that  she  was 
courted  by  Telamon  son  of  Eacus,  king  of 
Egina.  She  was  carried  to  Cyprus,  where 
Telamon  the  founder  of  Salamis  married  her, 
and  she  became  mother  of  Ajax.  She  also 
married  Theseus,  according  to  some.  She  is 
also  called  Eribcea.  Pans. ,  c.  17  and  42. — 

Hygin.  97 - The  wife  of  Polybus,  king 

of  Corinth,  who  educated  CEdipus  as  her  own 
child. 

PerIcles,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  fami¬ 
ly,  son  of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was 
naturally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which 
he  improved  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Da¬ 
mon,  of  Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  Under 
these  celebrated  masters  he  became  a  com¬ 
mander,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  and  gain¬ 
ed  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  uncom¬ 
mon  address  and  well  directed  liberality. 
When  he  took  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  he  rendered  himself  popular 
by  opposing  Cimon,  who  was  the  favourite  of 
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the  nobility,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  lessened 
the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  the  people  had  been  taught 
for  ages  to  respect  and  to  venerate.  He  also 
attacked  Cimon,  and  caused  him  to  be  banish¬ 
ed  by  the  ostracism.  Thucydides  also,  who 
had  succeeded  Cimon  on  his  banishment, 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  Pericles  remained 
for  15  years  the  sole  minister,  and  as  it  may 
be  said,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  republic 
which  always  showed  itself  so  jealous  of  its 
liberties,  and  which  distrusted  so  much  the 
honesty  of  her  magistrates.  In  his  ministerial 
capacity  Pericles  did  not  enrich  himself,  but 
the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  the  object  of  his 
administration.  He  made  war  against  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  and  restored  the  temple  of 
Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phocians,  who  had 
been  illegally  deprived  of  that  honourable  trust. 
He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Sicyoniansnear 
Nemaea,  and  waged  a  deceitful  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Samos  at  the  request  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  mistress  Aspasia.  The  Peloponnesian 
war  was  fomented  bv  his  ambitious  views. 
( vid  Peloponnesiacum  bellum,)  and  when 
he  had  warmly  represented  the  flourishing 
state,  the  opulence,  and  actual  power  of  his 
country,  the  Athenians  did  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  undertake  a  war  against  the  most 
powerful  republics  of  Greece,  a  war  which 
continued  for  27  years,  and  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  and 
the  demolition  of  their  walls.  The  arms  of  the 
Athenians  were  for  some  time  crowned  with 
success ;  but  an  unfortunate  expedition  raised 
clamours  against  Pericles,  and  the  enraged 
populace  attributed  all  their  losses  to  him,  and 
to  make  atonement  for  their  ill  success,  they 
condemned  him  to  pay  50  talents.  This  loss 
of  popular  favour  by  republican  caprice  did 
not  so  much  affect  Pericles  as  the  recent  death 
of  all  his  children  ;  and,  when  the  tide  of  un¬ 
popularity  was  passed  by,  he  condescended  to 
come  into  the  public  assembly,  and  to  view 
with  secret  pride  the  contrition  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  universally  begged  his  forgive¬ 
ness  for  the  violence  which  they  had  offered 
to  his  ministerial  character.  He  was  again 
restored  to  all  his  honours,  and  if  possible  in¬ 
vested  with  more  power  and  more  authority 
thanbefore;  but  the  dreadful  pestilence  which 
had  diminished  the  number  of  his  family 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  about  429  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  in  his  70th  year,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  that  terrible  malady,  which  robbed  Athens 
of  so  many  of  her  citizens.  Pericles  was  for 
40  years  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  25 
years  with  others,  and  15  alone,  and  the  flour¬ 
ishing  state  of  the  empire  during  his  govern¬ 
ment  gave  occasion  to  the  Athenians  publicly 
to  lament  his  loss,  and  venerate  his  memory. 
As  he  was  expiring,  and  seemingly  senseless, 
his  friends  that  stood  around  his  bed  expatiated 
with  warmth  on  the  most  glorious  actions  of  his 
life,  and  the  victories  which  he  had  won,  when 
he  suddenly  interrupted  their  tears  and  con¬ 
versation,  by  saying  that  in  mentioning  the  ex- 
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ploits  that  he  had  achieved,  and  which  were 
common  to  him  with  all  generals,  they  had 
forgot  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  reflect¬ 
ed  far  greater  glory  upon  him  as  a  minister,  a 
general,  and  above  all,  as  a  man.  It  is,  says  he, 
that  not  a  citizen  in  Athens  has  been  obliged  to 
put  on  mourning  on  my  account.  The  Athe 
nians  were  so  pleased  with  his  eloquence  that 
they  compared  it  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
as  to  another  father  of  the  gods,  they  gave  him 
the  surname  of  Olympian.  The  poets,  his 
flatterers,  said  that  the  goddess  of  persuasion, 
with  all  her  charms  and  attractions, dwelt  up¬ 
on  his  tongue.  When  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenian  armies,  Pericles  observed  that 
he  had  the  command  of  a  free  nation  that  were 
Greeks,  and  citizens  of  Athens.  He  also  de¬ 
clared  that  not  only  the  hand  of  a  magistrate, 
but  also  his  eyes  and  his  tongue  should  be  pure 
and  undefiled.  Yet  great  and  venerable  as  this 
character  may  appear,  we  must  not  forget  the 
follies  of  Pericles.  His  vicious  partiality  for 
the  celebrated  courtezan  Aspasia,  subjected 
him  to  the  ridicule  and  the  censure  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  ;  but  if  he  triumphed  over  satire 
and  malevolent  remarks,  the  Athenians  had 
occasion  to  execrate  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  by  his  example  corrupted  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  their  morals,  and  who  made  li¬ 
centiousness  respectable,  and  the  indulgence  of 
every  impure  desire  the  qualification  of  the 
soldier  as  well  as  of  the  senator.  Pericles  lost 
all  his  legitimate  children  by  the  pestilence, 
and  to  call  a  natural  son  by  his  own  name,  he 
was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law  which  he  had 
made  against  spurious  children,  and  which  he 
had  enforced  with  great  severity.  This  son, 
called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten  generals 
who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  and  like  his  colleagues,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  after 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Arginasse.  Pans.  1, 
c.  25. — Pint}  in  vita. — Quintil.  12,  c.  9,—C'ic 
de  Oral.  3. —/Elian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  W.—Xenofih. 
Hist.  G. —  Thunjd. 

Periclymenus,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Neleus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Her¬ 
cules.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had 
received  from  Neptune  his  grandfather  the 
power  of  changing  himself  into  whatever 
shape  he  pleased.  Afiollod. — Ovid.  Met.  12, 
v.  557. 

Periegetes  Dionysius,  a  poet.  [ vid . 
Dionysius.] 

Perilla,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet. 
She  was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

Perillus,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens 
who  made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phalaris,  tyrant  of 
Agngentum.  This  machine  was  fabricated 
to  put  criminals  to  death  by  burning  them 
alive,  and  it  was  such  that  their  cries  were 
like  the  roaring  of  a  bull.  When  Perillus 
gave  it  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  made  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  upon  the  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him 
to  death  by  lighting  a  slow  fire  under  the  bel¬ 
ly  of  the  bull.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. —  Ovid,  in  Art. 
Am.  1,  v,  653,  in  lb.  439. 
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Pep.imela,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamas, 
thrown  into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  address- 
ses  of  the  Achelous.  She  was  changed  into 
an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  and  became  one  of 
the  Echinades.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  790. 

Perinthus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis,  anciently  surnamed  Mygdonica . 
It  was  afterwards  called  Heraclea,  in  honour 
of  Hercules,  and  now  Erekli.  [From  this  ci¬ 
ty  a  wall,  called  M*ie§ov  rei%oct  was  built  across 
to  the  Euxine  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius.] 
Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Pans.  1,  c.  29. — Plin.  4,  c.  11. 
— Liv.  33,  c.  30. 

PeripatetIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disciples  to  Aristotle.  They  received 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  Peri/iaton,  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
because  they  received  the  philosopher’s  lec¬ 
tures  as  they  walked  (Vegi;r*Touv'm.)  [Cicero 
tells  us  that  Plato  left  two  excellent  disciples, 
Xenocrates  and  Aristotle,  who  founded  two 
sects  which  only  differed  in  name,  the  former 
taking  the  appellation  of  Academics,  who 
were  those  that  continued  to  hold  their  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  Academy  as  Plato  had  done 
before  :  the  others,  followers  of  Aristotle.] 
The  Peripatetics  acknowledged  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  placed  their  summum  bo- 
num ,  not  in  the  pleasures  of  passive  sensation, 
but  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties.  The  habit  of  this  exer¬ 
cise,  when  guided  by  reason,  constituted  the 
highest  excellence  of  man.  The  philosopher 
contended  that  our  own  happiness  chiefly  de¬ 
pends  upon  ourselves,  and  though  he  did  not 
require  in  his  followers  that  self-command  to 
which  others  pretended,  yet  he  allowed  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  perturbation,  as  becoming 
human  nature,  and  he  considered  a  certain 
sensibility  of  passion  totally  necessary,  as  by 
resentment  we  are  enabled  to  repel  injuries, 
and  the  smart  which  past  calamities  have  in¬ 
flicted  renders  us  careful  to  avoid  the  repeti¬ 
tion-  [Aristotle  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
greatest  and  best  part  of  his  philosophy  from 
his  master  Plato.  Sefranus  affirms  confident¬ 
ly,  and  says  he  is  able  to  demonstrate,  that 
there  is  nothing  exquisite  in  any  part  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  philosophy,  dialectics,  ethics,  politics, 
physics,  or  metaphysics,  but  is  found  in  Plato. 
And  of  this  opinion  are  many  ancient  anthers, 
Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  8tc.]  Cic.  Acad.  2, 
8tc. 

Permessus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in 
mount  Helicon,  and  flowing  all  round  it.  It 
received  its  name  from  Permessus,  the  father 
of  a  nymph  called  Aganippe,  who  also  gave 
her  name  to  one  of  the  fountains  of  Helicon. 
The  river  Permessus,  as  well  as  the  fountain 
Aganippe,  were  sacred  to  the  muses.  Strab. 
8. — Pr  after  t  _,  el.  8. 

Pero,  or  Perone,  a  daughter  of  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Chloris.  Her  beauty  drew 
many  admirers,  but  she  married  Bias,  son  of 
Amythaon,  because  he  had,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  brother  Melampus,  [yid.  Melampus,] 
and  according  to  her  father’s  desire,  reco¬ 
vered  some  oxen  which  Hercules  had  stolen 
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away,  and  she  became  mother  of  Talaus- 
Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  284. — Profiert.  2,  el.  2,  v. 

IT. — Pans.  4,  c.  36. - A  daughter  of  Ci- 

mon,  remarkable  for  her  filial  affection. 
When  her  father  had  been  sent  to  prison, 
■where  his  judges  had  condemned  him  to 
starve,  she  supported  his  life  by  giving  him 
the  milk  of  her  breasts  as  her  own  child.  Val. 
Max.  5,  c.  4. 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia  called  after 
Peroe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  Pans.  9, 
c.  4. 

Perpenna,  M.  a  Roman  who  conquered 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

He  died  B.  C.  130. - Another,  who  joined 

the  rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some 
time  after  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate 
Sertorius,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  house. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  who  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Plut.  in  Sert. 
— Paterc.  2,  c.  30. 

PerperEne,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where, 
as  some  suppose,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize 
of  beauty  to  Venus.  Strab-5. 

Perrh.ebia,  a  part  of  Thessaly  situate 
north  of  the  Penens.  The  inhabitants 
were  driven  from  their  possessions  bv  the 
Lapithx,  and  retired  into  /Etolia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per- 
rh&bia.  Profiei-t.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33. — Strab.  9. — 
Liv.  33,  c.  34,1.  39,  c-  34. 

Pers/E,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  vid. 
Persia. 

Pers.eus,  a  philosopher  intimate  with  An- 
tigonus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over  the 
Acrocorinth.  He  flourished  B.  C.  27  i.  Diog. 
Laert.  in  Zcnon- 

PersEphone,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres,  called  also  Proserpina,  [vid.  Proser¬ 
pina.] 

PersEpolis,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital 
of  the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorus  says  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per¬ 
sians  had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup¬ 
pose  that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  ot  Thais,  one  of  Ins  courtezans,  when 
he  had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in 
riot  and  debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Perse¬ 
polis,  now  Estaker,  or  Shekel- Adinur,  still  as¬ 
tonish  the  modern  traveller  by  their  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence.  Curt.  5,  c.  T.—Diod. 
IT,  -Arrian- — Plut.  in  Alex. — Justin.  11, 

c-  14. 

Perses,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
From  him  the  Persians,  who  were  original! v 
called  Ce/ihe?ies,  received  their  name.  Hero- 
dot.  T,  c.  61. — —A  king  of  Macedonia,  vid. 
Perseus. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  As  Acrisius  had  con¬ 
fined  his  daughter  in  a  brazen  tower  to  pre- 
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vent  her  becoming  a  mother,  because  he  was 
to  perish,  according  to  the  words  of  an  oracle, 
by  the  hands  of  his  daughter’s  son,  Perseus 
was  no  sooner  born,  [ vid  Danae,]  than  he 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  with  his  mother  Da¬ 
nae.  T  he  hopes  of  Acrisius  were  frustrated  ; 
the  slender  boat  which  carried  Danae  and  her 
son  was  driven  by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts 
ot  the  island  of  Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
where  they  were  found  by  a  fisherman  called 
Dictys,  and  carried  to  Polydectes  the  king  of 
the  place.  T  hey  were  treated  with  great  hu¬ 
manity,  and  Perseus  was  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  priests  of  Minerva’s  temple.  His  ris- 
mg  genius  and  manly  courage,  however,  soon 
displeased  Polydectes,  and  the  monarch,  who 
wished  to  offer  v  iolence  to  Danae,  feared  the 
resentment  of  her  son.  Yet  Polydectes  re¬ 
solved  to  remove  every  obstacle.  He  invited 
all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
and  it  was  requisite  that  all  such  as  came 
should  present  the  monarch  with  a  beautiful 
horse.  Perseus  was  in  the  number  of  the  in¬ 
vited,  and  more  particularly  so,  as  Polydectes 
knew  that  he  could  not  receive  from  him  the 
present  which  he  expected  from  all  the  rest 
Nevertheless  Perseus,  who  wished  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  inferior  to  the  others  in  magnificence, 
told  the  king  that  as  he  could  not  give  him  a 
horse,  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to 
mortality.  The  offer  was  doubly  agreeable 
to  I  oly  dectes,  as  it  would  remove  Perseus 
ti  om  Seiiphos,  and  on  account  of  its  seeming 
impossibility,  the  attempt  might  perhaps  end 
in  his  ruin.  But  the  innocence  of  Perseus  was 
patronized  by  the  gods.  Pluto  lent  him  his 
helmet,  which  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
making  its  bearer  invisible;  Minerva  gave 
him  her  buckler,  which  was  as  resplendent 
as  giass  ,  and  he  received  from  Vlercury  wings 
and  the  talaria,  with  a  short  dagger  made  of 
diamonds,  and  called  kerjie.  According  to 
some,  it  was  from  Vulcan,  and  not  from  Mer¬ 
cury',  that  he  received  the  herfie ,  which  was 
in  form  like  a  scythe.  With  these  arms  Per¬ 
seus  began  his  expedition,  and  traversed  the 
air,  conducted  by  the  goddess  Minerva.  He 
went  to  the  Graite,  the  sisters  of  the  Gor¬ 
gons,  who,  according  to  the  poets,  had  wings 
like  the  Gorgons,  but  only  one  eye  and 
one  tooth  between  them  all,  of  which  they 
made  use,  each  in  her  turn.  They  were  three 
in  number,  according  toiEschylus  and  Apol- 
lodorus  ;  or  only  two,  according  to  Ovid  and 
Hesiod.  With  Pluto's  helmet,  which  render¬ 
ed  him  invisible,  Perseus  was  enabled  to  steal 
their  eye  and  their  tooth  while  they  were 
asleep,  and  he  returned  them  only  when  they 
had  informed  him  where  their  sisters  the  Gor¬ 
gons  resided.  W  hen  he  had  received  every 
necessary  information,  Perseus  flew  to  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  Gorgons,  which  was  situate 
beyond  the  western  ocean,  according  to  He¬ 
siod  and  Apododorus;  or  in  Libya,  according 
to  Ovid  and  Lucan,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Asiatic 
Scythia,  according  to  iEschylus.  He  found 
these  monsters  asleep,  and  as  he  knew  that 
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if  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them,  he  should  be 
instantly  changed  into  a  stone,  he  continually 
looked  on  his  shield,  which  reflected  all  the 
objects  as  clearly  as  the  best  of  glasses-  He  ap¬ 
proached  them,  and  with  a  courage  which  the 
goddess  Minerva  supported,  he  cut  off  Medu¬ 
sa’s  head  with  one  blow.  The  noise  awoke 
the  two  immortal  sisters,  but  Pluto’s  helmet 
rendered  Perseus  invisible,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  Gorgons  to  revenge  Medusa’s  death 
proved  fruitless,  the  conqueror  made  his  way 
through  the  air,  and  from  the  blood  which 
dropped  from  Medusa’s  head  sprang  all  those 
innumerable  serpents  which  have  ever  since 
infested  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  Chry- 
saor  also,  with  his  golden  sword,  sprung  from 
these  drops  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  horse  Pe¬ 
gasus,  which  immediately  flew  through  the  air, 
and  stopped  on  Mount  Helicon,  where  he  be¬ 
came  the  favourite  of  the  muses.  \yid.  Gor- 
gones  and  Pegasus,  where  an  explanation  of 
this  fable  is  given.]  Meantime  Perseus 
had  continued  his  journey  across  the  de¬ 
serts  of  Libya,  but  the  approach  of  night 
obliged  him  to  alight  in  the  territories  of  At¬ 
las,  king  of  Mauritania.  He  went  to  the  mo 
narch’s  palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  kind 
reception  by  announcing  himself  as  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  his  gardens  were  to  be  robbed  of  their 
fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  not  only  refused  Perseus  the  hospitali¬ 
ty  he  demanded,  but  he  even  offered  violence 
to  his  person.  Perseus,  finding  himself  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  powerful  enemy,  shewed  him  Me¬ 
dusa’s  head,  and  instantly  Atlas  was  changed 
into  a  large  mountain  which  bore  the  same 
name  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  On  the  mor¬ 
row  Perseus  continued  his  flight,  and  as  he 
passed  across  the  territories  of  Libya,  he  dis¬ 
covered,  on  the  coasts  of  /Ethiopia,  the  naked 
Andromeda,  exposed  to  a  sea-monster.  He 
was  struck  at  the  sight,  and  offered  her  fa¬ 
ther  Cepheus  to  deliver  her  from  instant 
death  if  he  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  his  labours.  Cepheus  consented,  and 
immediately  Perseus,  raising  himself  in  the 
air,  flew  towards  the  monster,  which  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  devour  Andromeda,  and  he  plung¬ 
ed  his  dagger  in  his  right  shoulder,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  it.  This  happy  event  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  rejoicings.  Perseus  raised 
three  altars  to  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Pallas, 
and  after  he  had  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  calf, 
a  bullock,  and  a  heifer,  the  nuptials  were  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  the  greatest  festivity.  The 
universal  joy,  however,  was  soon  disturbed. 
Phineus,  Andromeda’s  uncle,  entered  the 
palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  away  the  bride  whom  he 
had  courted  and  admired  long  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Perseus.  The  father  and  mother  of 
Andromeda  interfered,  but  in  vain  ;  a  bloody 
battle  ensued,  and  Perseus  must  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  rage  of  Phineus,  had  not  he 
defended  himself  at  last  with  the  same  arms 
which  proved  fatal  to  Atlas,  He  shewed 
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the  Gorgon’s  head  to  his  adversaries,  and 
they  were  instantly  turned  to  stone,  each  in 
the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  he  then 
stood.  The  friends  of  Cepheus,  and  such 
as  supported  Perseus,  shared  not  the  fate 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  had  previously  warn¬ 
ed  them  of  the  power  of  Medusa’s  head, 
and  of  the  services  which  he  received  from 
it.  Soon  after  this  memorable  adventure 
Perseus  retired  to  Seriphos,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Danae  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Poly- 
dectes,  who  attempted  to  offer  her  violence. 
Dictys,  who  had  saved  her  from  the  sea,  and 
who,  as  some  say,  was  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes,  defended  her  against  the  attempts  of 
her  enemies,  and  therefore  Perseus,  sensible 
of  his  merit  and  of  his  humanity,  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  Seriphos,  after  he  had  with 
Medusa’s  head  turned  into  stones  the  wicked 
Polydectes  and  the  officers  who  were  the  as¬ 
sociates  of  his  guilt.  He  afterwards  restored 
to  Mercury  his  talaria  and  his  wings,  to  Plu¬ 
to  his  helmet,  to  Vulcan  his  sword,  and  to 
Minerva  her  shield  ;  but  as  he  was  more  par¬ 
ticularly  indebted  to  the  goddess  of  wisdsm 
for  her  assistance  and  protection,  he  placed 
the  Gorgon’s  head  on  her  shield,  or  rather, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  on 
her  xgis.  After  he  had  finished  these  cele¬ 
brated  exploits,  Perseus  expressed  a  wish  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  accordingly 
he  embarked  for  the  Peloponnesus  with  his 
mother  and  Andromeda.  When  he  reached 
the  Peloponnesian  coasts  he  was  informed 
that  Teutamias,  king  of  Larissa,  was  then  ce¬ 
lebrating  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  This  intelligence  drew  him  to  Larissa 
to  signalize  himself  in  throwing  the  quoit,  of 
which,  according  tosome,  he  was  the  inventor. 
But  here  he  was  attended  by  an  evil  fate,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  with  a  quoit 
which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This  was 
no  other  than  his  grandfather  Acrisius,  who, 
on  the  first  intelligence  that  his  grandson  had 
reached  the  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Argos  to  the  court  of  his  friend  and 
ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of 
the  oracle  which  had  obliged  him  to  treat  his 
daughter  with  so  much  barbarity.  Soipe 
suppose  with  Pausanias,  that  Acrisius  had 
gone  to  Larissa  to  be  reconciled  to  his  grand¬ 
son,  whose  fame  had  been  spread  in  every 
city  of  Greece  ;  and  Ovid  maintains  that  the 
grandfather  was  under  the  strongest  obliga¬ 
tions  to  his  son-in-law,  as  through  him  he 
had  received  his  kingdom,  from  which  he 
had  been  forcibly  driven  by  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Proetus.  This  unfortunate  murder 
greatly  depressed  the  spirits  of  Perseus ;  by 
the  death  of  Acrisius  he  was  entitled  to  the 
throne  of  Argos,  but  he  refused  to  reign 
there  ;  and  to  remove  himself  from  a  place 
which  reminded  him  ot  the  parricide  he  had 
unfortunately  committed,  he  exchanged  his 
kingdom  for  that  of  Tirynthus,  and  the  ma¬ 
ritime  coast  of  Argolis,  where  Megapenthes 
the  son  of  Prcetus  then  reigned.  When  he . 
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had  finally  settled  in  this  part  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  he  determined  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  new  city,  which  he  made  the  capital  of 
his  dominions,  and  which  he  called  Mycence, 
because  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  called  by 
the  Greeks  myces,  had  fallen  there.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  agreed  that  he  received  divine  honours 
like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  heroes.  He  had 
statues  at  Mycenae  and  in  the  island  of  Seri- 
phos,  and  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  temple, 
in  which  they  consecrated  an  altar  in  honour 
of  Dictys,  who  had  treated  Danae  and  her 
infant  son  with  so  much  paternal  tenderness. 
The  Egyptians  also  paid  particular  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  asserted  that  he  often 
appeared  among  them  wearing  shoes  two  cu¬ 
bits  long,  which  was  always  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  fertility.  Perseus  had  by  Andromeda 
Alceus,  Sthenelus,  Nestor,  Electryon,  and 
Gorgophone,  and  after  death,  according  to 
some  mythologists,  he  became  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens.  Herodot.  2,  c-  91. — Ap.ollod. 
2,  c.  4,  Sec. — Pans.  2,  c.  16  and  18, 1.  3,  c.  17, 
&c. — Apollon.  Arg.  4,  v.  1509. — Ital.  9,  v. 
442 — Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  16, 1.  5,  fab.  1,  Sec. 
—Lucan.  9,  v.  668. — Hgyin  fab.  64. — Hesi¬ 
od.  Theog.  270.  if  Scut.  Here. — Pind.  Pyth. 
7,  if  Olymp.  3. — ltal.  9. — Athen.  13. — Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  14. — Tzetz.  in  Lycoph.  17. - A  son 

of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia.  Ap.ollod.  1,  c.  9. 

- A  writer  who  published  a  treatise  on  the 

republic  of  Sparta. - A  philosopher,  disci¬ 

ple  to  Zeno.  vid.  Persaeus. 

Perseus,  or  Perses,  a  son  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  distinguished  himself  like 
his  father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and 
when  he  had  made  sufficient  preparations, 
he  declared  war  against  them.  His  opera 
tions,  however,  were  slow  and  injudicious  ; 
he  wanted  courage  and  resolution,  and  though 
he  at  first  obtained  some  advantages  over 
the  Roman  armies,  yet  his  avarice  and  his 
timidity  proved  destructive  to  his  cause. 
When  Paulus  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Soman  armies  in  Macedonia,  Per¬ 
seus  showed  his  inferiority  by  his  im¬ 
prudent  encampments,  and  when  he  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  who  recommended  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  and  drawn  up  his  forces  near  the 
walls  of  Pydna,  B.  C.  168,  he  was  the  first 
who  ruined  his  own  cause,  and  by  flying  as 
soon  as  the  battle  was  begun,  he  left  the  enemy 
masters  of  the  field.  From  Pydna,  Perseus 
fled  to  Samothraee,  but  he  was  soon  discover¬ 
ed  in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  where  the 
meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed  him  to  ri¬ 
dicule,  and  not  to  naercy.  He  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  dragged  along  the  streets  of  the  ci¬ 
ty  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of 
the  Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  view¬ 
ing  in  their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a 
monarch  who  had  once  defeated  their  armies, 
and  spread  alarm  all  over  Italy  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  military  preparations.,  and  by  his 
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bold  undertakings.  Perseus  died  in  prison,  or, 
according  to  some,  he  was  put  to  a  shameful 
death  the  first  year  of  his  captivity.  He  had 
two  sons,  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  one 
daughter  whose  name  is  not  known.  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  younger  of  these,  was  hired  to  a 
Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  in  obscurity  till  his  ingenuity  raised 
him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  made  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  senate.  Liv.  40,  8cc. — Justin. 
33,  c.  1,  Sec.—Plut.  in  Paulo. — Flor.  2,c.  12. 
— Propert.  4,  el.  12,  v.  39- 

Persia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia, 
which  in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles, 
and  from  Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia 
above  2000  miles.  [The  ancient  name  of 
Persia  was  Elam  or  Elvmais,  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  denominated  Elamites,  as  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Elam  the  son  of  Shem,  and  under 
this  appellation  they  formed  about  the  time  of 
Abraham  in  the  18th  or  19th  century  B.  C.  a 
powerful  state.  The  name  of  Persia  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  oriental  term  Pares,  and  ori¬ 
ginating  with  the  province  Pars  or  Pars,  itat 
length  comprehended  the  whole  mighty  em¬ 
pire.  The  province  of  Persis  or  Persia  Pro¬ 
per  is  now  Pars.)  As  a  province,  Persia  was 
but  small;  and  according  to  the  description  of 
Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Media,  west  by  Susiana,  south  by  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  east  by  Carmania.  The  empire  of 
Persia,  or  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  first 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  about  559  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  under  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  monarchs  it  became  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  powerful  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  The  kings  of  Persia  began  to  reign  in 
the  following  order:  Cyrus,  B.  C.  559:  Cam- 
byses,  529  :  and  after  the  usurpation  of  Smer- 
dis  for  7  months,  Darius  521 :  Xerxes  the 
Great  485  :  Artabanus  7  months,  and  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus  464:  Xerxes  II.  425  : 
Sogdianus  7  months,  424  :  Darius  II.  or  No- 
thus  423  :  Artaxerxes  II.  or  Memnon  404  : 
Artaxerxes  III.  or  Ochus  358  :  Arses  or 
Arogus  337,  and  Darius  III.  or  Codomanus, 
335,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great  331.  The  destruction  of  the  Persian 
monai'chy  by  the  Macedonians  was  easily  ef¬ 
fected,  and  from  that  time  Persia  became  tri-. 
butary  to  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  the  Macedonian  empire  was 
divided  among  the  officers  of  the  deceased 
conqueror,  Seleucus  Nicanor  made  himself 
master  of  the  Persian  provinces,  till  the  revolt 
of  the  Parthians  introduced  new  revolutions  in 
the  east.  Persia  was  partly  reconquered  from 
the  Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to  the 
Parthians  for  near  500  years.  After  this  the 
sovereignty  was  again  placed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians  by  the  revolt  of  Artaxerxes,  a 
common  soldier,  A.  D.  229,  who  became  the 
founder  of  the  second  Persian  monarchy, 
which  proved  so  inimical  to  the  power  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  In  their  national  charac¬ 
ter  the  Persians  were  warlike,  they  were 
early  taught  to  ride,  and  to  handle  the  bow.. 
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and  by  the  manly  exercises  of  hunting,  they 
were  inured  to  bear  the  toils  and  fatigues  of 
a  military  life.  Their  national  valour,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  degenerated,  and  their  want  of 
employment  at  home  soon  rendered  them  un 
fit  for  war.  In  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  when 
the  empire  of  Persia  was  in  its  most  flourish¬ 
ing  state,  a  small  number  of  Greeks  were 
enabled  repeatedly  to  repel,  for  three  success 
ive  days,  an  almost  in  >urae>-able  army. 
This  celebrated  action,  which  happened  at 
Thermopylas,  shews  in  a  strong  light  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Grecian  soldiers  over  the 
Persians ;  and  the  battles  that  before,  and  a 
short  time  after,  were  fought  between  the  two 
nations  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  Platsea,  and 
Mvcale,  are  again  an  incontestible  proof  that 
these  Asiatics  had  more  reliance  upon  their 
numbers  and  upon  the  splendour  and  richness 
of  their  arms,  than  upon  the  valour  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  their  troops.  Their  custom,  too 
prevalent  among  eastern  nations,  of  introduc¬ 
ing  luxury  into  the  camp,  proved  also  in  some 
measure  destructive  to  their  military  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  view  which  the  ancients  give  us 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  of  his  cooks,  stage- 
dancers,  concubines,  musicians,  and  per¬ 
fumers,  is  no  very  favourable  sign  of  the  saga¬ 
city  of  a  monarch,  who  bv  his  nod  could  com¬ 
mand  millions  of  men  to  flock  to  his  standard. 
In  their  religion  the  Persians  were  very  su¬ 
perstitious,  they  paid  the  greatest  veneration 
to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  they 
offered  sacrifices  to  fire,  but  the  supreme 
deity  was  never  represented  by  statues  among 
them.  They  permitted  polygamy,  and  it  was 
no  incest  among  them  to  marry  a  sister,  or  a 
mother.  In  their  punishments  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  severe,  even  to  barbarity. '  The  mo¬ 
narch  always  appeared  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  dignity  ;  his  person  was  attended 
by  a  guard  of  15,000  men,  and  he  had  be¬ 
sides, a  body  of  10,000  chosen  horsemen,  call¬ 
ed  immortal.  He  styled  himself,  like  the  rest 
of  the  eastern  monarchs,  the  king  of  kings, 
as  expressive  of  his  greatness  and  his  power. 
The  Persians  were  formerly  called  Cephenes , 
AchEmeniave,  and  Arteei,  and  they  are  often 
confounded  with  the  Parthians  by  the  ancient 
poets.  They  received  the  name  of  Persians 
from  Perses  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro¬ 
meda,  who  is  supposed  to  have  settled  among 
them.  Persepolis  was  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Curt.  4,  c.  14,  1.  5,  c.  3 .-~Plut.  in 
Artax.  Alex.  'etc. — Mela,  1,  &c. — Strab.  2, 
15. — XenoJili.Cyrofi. — Heroclot.  l,c.  125,  &c. 
-- Afiollod .  2. — Marcel.  23. 

PersIcum  mare,  or  Persicus  Sinus,  a 
part  ol  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  now  called  the  gulf  of 
Balgora- 

Persis,  a  province  of  Persia  bounded  by 
Media,  Carmania,  Susiana,  and  the  Persian 
gulf.  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself.  [It  is 
what  geographers  usually  term  Persia  Pro¬ 
per,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origi¬ 
nal  seat  of  the  Persians.] 

Aulus  Persius  Flaccus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
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Vdatterrx.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family, 
and  he  made  himself  known  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in.his  na¬ 
tive  town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Cornutus  the  celebrated  stoic.  He  also 
received  the  instructions  of  Polemon  the  gram¬ 
marian,  and  Virginius  the  rhetorician.  Natu¬ 
rally  of  a  mild  disposition,  his  character  was 
unimpeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and 
his  benevolence  universally  admired.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  satirical  humour,and 
made  the  faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
age  the  subjects  of  his  poems.  He  did  not  even 
spare  Nero,  and  the  more  effectually  to  expose 
the  emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into  his 
satires  some  of  his  verses.  The  torva  mimal- 
loneis  imfilenint  cornua  bomb  is,  with  the  three 
following  verses,  are  Nero’s,  according  to  some. 
But  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious 
and  ignorant,  he  did  not  forget  his  friendship 
for  Cornutus,  and  he  showed  his  regard  for  his 
character  and  abilities  by  making  mention  of 
his  name  with  great  propriety  in  his  satires. 
It  was  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  precept¬ 
or  that  he  corrected  one  of  his  poems  in  which 
he  had  compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his 
representation  he  altered  the  words  Auriculas 
asini  Aida  rex  habet ,  into  Auriculas  asini  quis 
non  habet  ?  Persius  died  in  the  30th  year  of 
his  age,  A.  D.  62,  and  left  all  his  books,  which 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  his  preceptor,  but 
Cornutus  only  accepted  the  books  and  return¬ 
ed  the  money  to  the  sisters  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  satires  of  Persius  are  six  in 
number,  blamed  by  some  for  obscurity  of  style 
and  of  language.  But  though  they  may  appear 
almost  unintelligible  to  some,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  they  were  read  with  pleasure 
and  with  avidity  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  the  only  difficulties  which  now  appear  to 
the  moderns,  arise  from  their  not  knowing 
the  various  characters  which  they  described, 
the  vices  which  they  lashed,  and  the  errors 
which  they  censured.  The  satires  of  Persius 
are  generally  printed  with  those  of  Juvenal, 
the  best  editions  of  which  will  be  found  to  be 
Hennin,  4to.  L.  B.  1695,  and  Hawkey,  12mo. 
Dublin,  1746,  [and  that  of  Koenig,  Clotting. 
1803,  8vo.  The  best  edition  of  Juvenal  sepa¬ 
rate,  is  that  of  Ruperti,  Lips.  18 1 9,  2  vols. 
rtvo.j  The  best  edition  of  Persius,  separate, 
is  <:hat  of  Meric  Casaubon,  l2mo.  Lond.  1647. 
[The  edition  of  Passow,  Lips.  1809,  deserves 
mention.  It  contains  merely  the  text,  but  this 
is  arranged  and  corrected  with  great  ability.] 
Martial.— Quin  til.  10,  c.  1.— August,  de  Ma~ 
gist.  9. — Lactant. 

PertInax,  Publius  ITelvius,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was 
descended  from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like 
his  father,  who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son 
of  a  manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  fol¬ 
lowed  the  mean  employment  of  drying  wood 
and  making  charcoal.  His  indigence,;  howe¬ 
ver,  did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  a 
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liberal  education,  and  indeed  he  was  for  some 
time  employed  in  teaching  a  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in 
Etruria.  He  left  this  laborious  profession 
For  a  military  life,  and  by  his  valour  and  in¬ 
trepidity  he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of  the 
Highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
:on  sul  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  eminent  servi¬ 
ces.  He  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  Mcesia,  and  at  last  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  city  of  Rome  as  governor. 
When  Commodus  was  murdered.  Pertinax 
was  universally  selected  to  succeed  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and  his  refusal,  and  the  plea 
af  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  did  not 
prevent  his  being  saluted  emperor  and  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  acquiesced  with  reluctance,  but 
iris  mildness,  his  economy,  and  the  popularity 
of  his  administration,  convinced  the  senate 
and  the  people  of  the  prudence  and  the  jus 
:ice  of  their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to 
oe  inscribed  on  such  places  or  estates  as 
were  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed  that  they  belonged  not  to  him  but  to  the 
public.  He  melted  all  the  silver  statues 
which  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all  his 
concubines,  his  horses,  his  arms,  and  all  the 
instruments  of  his  pleasure  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  With  the  money  raised  from  these 
He  enriched  the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to 
abolish  all  the  taxes  which  Commodus  had 
laid  on  the  rivers,  ports,  and  high-ways, 
through  the  empire.  This  patriotic  admi¬ 
nistration  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  wor¬ 
thiest  and  most  discerning  of  his  subjects,  but 
the  extravagant  and  luxurious  raised  their 
clamours  against  him;  and  when  Pertinax  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  among  the  pretorian 
guards  that  discipline  which  was  so  necessa¬ 
ry  to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled, 
and  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated. 
Pertinax  was  apprised  of  this  mutiny,  but  he 
refused  to  fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
scorned  the  advice  of  his  friends  who  wished 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  impending  storm, 
and  he  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the 
seditious  pretorians,  and  without  fear  or  con¬ 
cern,  boldly  asked  them  whether  they,  who 
were  bound  to  defend  the  person  of  their 
prince  and  emperor,  were  come  to  betrav 
him  anil  to  shed  his  blood.  His  undaunted 
assurance  and  h:s  intrepidity  would  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  most 
seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at 
the  emperor’s  breast,  exclaiming,  the  sol¬ 
diers  send  you  this.  The  rest  immediately 
followed  the  example,  and  Pertinax,  muf¬ 
fling  up  his  head  and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to 
avenge  his  death,  remained  unmoved,  and 
was  instantly  dispatched.  His  head  wa$  cut 
off  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a  spear  as 
in  triumph  to  the  camp.  This  happened  on 
the  28th  of  March,  A.  D.  19  .  Pertinax 
reigned  only  87  days,  and  his  death  was  the 
more  universally  lamented  as  it  proceeded 
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from  a  seditious  tumult,  and  robbed  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  emperor.  Dio. — Hcrodian — Cafiitol. 

Pertunda,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  consummation  of  marriage.  Her 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal 
chamber.  Varro  afiud  Aug.  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  9. 

PerOsia,  now  Perugia ,  [one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  distinguished  cities  of  Etruria, 
situate  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Lacus  Thrasymenus,  or  Lago  di  Perugia - 
The  era  of  its  foundation  long  preceded  that 
of  Rome,  though  the  precise  period  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  certainty.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  other  Etrurian  states  it  long 
resisted  the  Roman  arms,  but  when  reduc¬ 
ed  became  a  powerful  and  wealthy  ally. 
It  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flour¬ 
ished  in  peace  and  opulence  until  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  it  unfortunately  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  L.  Antonius,  uncle  of  the 
triumvir.  It  was  taken  by  Augustus,  but 
reduced  to  ashes  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  communicating  fire  to 
his  own  house,  which  he  designed  as  a  fune¬ 
ral  pile  for  himself  and  family.  The  fire 
spread  to  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  the 
whole  city  was  destroyed.  Perusia  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  became  again  flour¬ 
ishing  and  opulent.  In  the  Gothic  war,  it 
stood  a  siege  of  seven  years  against  the  bar¬ 
barians  ;  its  situation  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  rendering  it  difficult  of  access.] 
Strab.  5.— Lucan.  .1,  v.  41. — Paterc.  2,  c.  74. 
— Liv.  9,  c  37, 1.  10,  c.  30  and  37. 

Pescennius.  vtd  Niger. 

PessInus  ( untis ,)  [a  city  of  Galatia,  on  the 
river  Sangarius,  and  near  the  western  bor¬ 
ders.  It  lay  west  of  Gordium.]  It  ispar-^ 
ticularly  famous  for  a  temple  and  a  statue  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  from  thence 
called  Pessinuntia.  [yid.  Dindymus.]  Strab. 
12  —  Paus.  7,  c.  17. — I.iv.  29,  c.  10  and  14. 

PrtelInus  Lacus,  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.  Liv.  6,  c-  20. 

Peteus,  a  son  of  Orneus,  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  be¬ 
came  father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  rnonster, 
half  a  man  and  half  a  beast.  Apollod.  o,  c.  10. 
— Paus.  10,  c.  35. 

Petilia,  now  Strongoli,  [a  small  town  ot 
Bruttium,  north-west  of  Crotona,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,]  built  or  per- 
haps  only  repaired  by  Philoctetes,  who,  after 
his  return  from  the  1  rojan  war,  left  his  coun¬ 
try  Meliboea  because  his  subjects  had  revolt¬ 
ed.  Mela,  2,  c.  A— Liv.  23,  c.  20.— Fir g. 
JEn.  3,  v.  402.— Strab.  6. 

Petilxus,  a  prsetor  who  persuaded  the 
people  of  Rome  to  burn  the  books  which  had 
been  found  in  Numa’s  tomb,  about  400  years 
after  his  death.  His  advice  was  followed. 

Pha.  in  JVutn. - A  governor  of  the  capitol, 

who  stole  away  the  treasures  intrusted  to  his 
care.  He  was  accused,  but,  though  guilty,  he 
was  acquitted  as  being  the  friend  ot  Augus- 
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■tus.  [He  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  surname  of  Capitolinus.  This 
part  of  the  story,  however,  is  not  correct.  Ca¬ 
pitolinus  was  an  old  cognomen  of  the  gens  Pe- 
tilia.]  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  94. 

PetosIris,  a  celebrated  astrologer  of  E- 
gypt.  Juv.  6,  v.  580. 

Petra,  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petrasa. 

Strab.  16. - A  town  of  Sicily,  near  Hybla, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petrini  it?  Pc 

trenses. - A  town  of  Thrace.  Liv.  40,  c. 

22. - Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia.  Liv 

39,  c.  26. — Cic.in  Verr.  1,  c.  39. - An  ele¬ 


vated  place  near  Dyrrhachium.  Lucan .  6,  v. 

16  and  70. — Can.  Civ.  3,  c.  40. - Another  in 

Elis.--  —Another  near  Corinth. 

Petr^ea,  a  part  of  Arabia,  which  has  Sy¬ 
ria  at  the  east,  [Arabia  Deserta  on  the  west,] 
Palestine  on  the  north,  and  Arabia  Felix  at 
the  south.  This  part  of  Arabia  was  rocky, 
whence  it  has  received  its  name,  [from  the 
Greek  werg*,  ru]ies.~\  It  was  for  the  most  part 
also  covered  with  barren  sands,  but  was  inter¬ 
spersed  with  some  fruitful  spots.  Its  capital 
was  called  Petra.  [This  country  contained 
the  southern  Edomites,  the  Amalekites,  the 
Cushites,  who  are  improperly  called  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Hivites,  &c.  Their  descend¬ 
ants  are  at  present  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Arabians  -  but  it  is  of  consequence  to 
notice  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text  of  Scripture.] 

Petreius,  a  Roman  soldier  who  killed  his 
tribune  during  the  Cimbnan  wars,  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  re¬ 
warded  for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  grass. 


ry  and  extravagance.  Whatever  he  di 
seemed  to  be  performed  with  an  air  of  uncos 
cern  and  negligence,  he  was  affable  in  his  b< 
haviour,  and  his  witticisms  and  satirical  ri 
marks  appeared  artless  and  natural.  E 
was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  a 
terwards  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consu 
ship ;  in  both  of  which  honourable  employ 
ments  he  behaved  vvith  all  the  dignity  whic 
became  one  of  the  successors  of  a  Brutus  c 
a  Scipio.  With  his  office  he  laid  down  h 
artificial  gravity,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tl 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  emperor  becair 
more  attached  to  him,  and  seemed  fonder  < 
his  company,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  in 
perial  favours.  Tigellinus,  likewise  one  < 
Nero’s  favourites,  jealous  of  his  fame,  accuse 
him  of  conspiring  against  the  emperor’s  lif 
The  accusation  was  credited,  and  Pet  ronit 
immediately  resolved  to  withdraw  himse! 
from  Nero’s  punishment  by  a  voluntar 
death.  This  was  performed  in  a  manner  al 
together  unprecedented,  A.  D.  66.  Petrc 
nius  ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  bi 
without  the  eagerness  of  terminating  hi 
agonies  he  had  them  closed  at  interval! 
Some  time  after  they  were  opened,  and  a 
if  he  wished  to  die  in  the  same  careless  an 
unconcerned  manner  as  he  had  lived,  he  pass 
ed  his  time  in  discoursing  with  his  friend 
upon  trifles,  and  listened  with  the  greates 
avidity  to  love  verses,  amusing  stories,  o 
laughable  epigrams.  Sometimes  he  manu 
mitted  his  slaves  or  punished  them  with  stripe: 
In  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his  last  mo 
ments,  till  nature  was  exhausted,  and  befor 


P/in.  22,  c.  6. - A  lieutenant  of  C.  Antoniuslhe  expired  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  emperor 

who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took!  in  which  he  described  with  a  masterly  han< 
the  part  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Csesar.  his  nocturnal  extravagances,  and  the  daily  im 
When  Caesar  had  been  victorious  in  every  purities  of  his  actions.  This  letter  was  care 


part  of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  retired 
into  Africa,  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by 
fighting  with  his  friend  king  Juba  in  single 
combat.  Juba  was  killed  first,  and  Petreius 
obliged  one  of  his  slaves  to  run  him  through. 
Sallust .  Catil. — Afipian. — Cess.  1,  Civ. 

Petrinum,  a  town  of  Campania,  [in  the 
vicinity  of  Sinuessa.]  Horat.  1,  ep.  5,  v.  5. 

Petrocorii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  town  of  Perigcrd  in  France.  Cass.  7 , 
B.  G.  c.  75. 

PetrGnia,  the  wife  of  Vitellius.  Tacit. 
Hist.  2,  c.  64 


fully  sealed,  and  after  he  had  conveyed  it  pri 
vately  to  the  emperor,  Petronius  broke  hi 
signet,  that  it  might  not  after  his  death  be 
come  a  snare  to  the  innocent.  Petronius  dis 
tinguished  himself  by  his  writings  as  well  a: 
by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  elegant  but  obscene  composi¬ 
tions  still  extant,  among  which  is  a  poem  or 
the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caasar,  superioi 
in  some  respects  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan 
There  is  also  the  feast  of  Trimalcion,  in  which 
he  paints  with  too  much  licentiousness  the 
pleasures  and  the  debaucheries  of  a 
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Petronius,  a  govern  or  of  Egypt,  appoint-  rupted  court  and  of  an  extravagant  monarch 

ed  to  succeed  Gallus.  He  behaved  with' - reflections  on  the  instability  of  human 

great  humanity  to  the  Jews,  and  made  war  life - a  poem  on  the  vanity  of  dreams - - 

against  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia.  Strab.  another  on  the  education  of  the  Roman 


— - — Maximus,  a  Roman  emperor,  vicl.  youth - -two  treaties,  &c.  The  best  edi- 

Maximus - Arbiter,  a  favourite  of  the  em-  tions  of  Petronius  are  those  of  Burman,  4to. 

peror  Nero,  and  one  of  the  ministers  and  as-  Utr.  1709,  and  Reinesius,  8vo.  1731. 
sociates  of  all  his  pleasures  and  his  debauch- 1  Peuce,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ery.  He  was  naturally  fond  of  pleasure  and: Danube.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Pew- 
effeminate,  and  he  passed  his  whole  nights  in  cini.  [It  is  a  name  applied  to  the  land  in¬ 
revels,  and  his  days  in  sleep.  He  indulgeajsulated  by  the  two  principal  arms  of  the 
himself  in  all  the  delights  and  gaieties  of  life,; Danube  at  its  mouth.  The  ancient  appella- 
but  though  he  was  the  most  voluptuous  of  the  tion  still  partly  remains  in  that  of  Piczina. 


age,  yet  he  moderated  his  pleasures,  and 
wished  to  appear  curious  and  refined  in  luxu- 
48 


It  was  called  Peuce  from  muv.u,  a  pine  tree, 
with  which  species  of  trees  it  abounded. 
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from  this  island  the  Peucini,  who  dwelt  in 
md  adjacent  to  it,  derived  their  name.  We 
find  them  reappearing  in  the  Lower  Empire 
ander  the  names  of  Picziniges  and  Patzina- 
ites.~\  Strab ■  7. — Lucan.  3,  v.  202 — Plm. 

S  c.  12. 

Peucestes,  a  Macedonian  set  over  Egypt 
■iy  Alexander.  He  received  Persia  at  the 
general  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at 
jhe  king’s  death.  He  behaved  with  great 
cowardice  after  he  had  joined  himself  to 
JSumenes.  C.  JVefi.  in  Eum. — Plut. — Curl. 

V,  c.  8. - Anisland  which  was  visited  by  the 

^rgonauts  at  their  return  from  the  conquest 
>f  the  golden  fleece. 

PeucEtia,  [a  district  in  the  southern  part 
jif  Apulia,  vid.  Apulia.]  It  received  its  name 
from  Peucetes  the  son  of  Lycaon  of  Arcadia. 
Strab-  6. — Plin.  3,  c-  11. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
jil3.— Paus.  10,  c.  13. 

‘  PeucIni.  [vid.  Peuce.]  Tacit,  de  Germ.  46. 

.  Phacusa,  a  town  of  Egypt,  [north-east  of 
iubastus,  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
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Phaea,  a  celebrated  sow  which  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  destroy¬ 
ed  by  Theseus  as  he  was  travelling  from 
froszene  to  Athens  to  make  himself  known 
j:o  his  father.  Some  supposed  that  the  boar 
pf  Calydon  sprang  from  this  sow.  Phaea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors,  was  no  other  than  a 
woman  who  prostituted  herself  to  strangers, 
whom  she  murdered,  and  afterwards  plunder¬ 
ed.  Plut.  in  T/ies. — Strab.  8. 

;i  PhwXcia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
'.lie  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scheria, 
find  afterwards  Corcyra.  [yid-  Corcyra.]  The 
inhabitants,  called  Phceaces,  were  a  luxurious 
and  dissolute  people,  from  which  reason  a 
glutton  was  generally  stigmatized  by  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  P/ueax.  When  Ulysses  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pnxacia,  Alcinous 
Vas  then  king  of  the  island,  whose  gardens 
have  been  greatly  celebrated.  Horat.  1,  ep. 
15,  v.  24. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  719. — Strab.  6 
md  7. — Profiert.  3,  el.  2,  v.  13. 

PhjEAX,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Phaea- 
fila.  (vid.  Phaeacia.) 

;  Phacasia,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the 
iEgean.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Ph^edon,  an  Athenian  put  to  death  by  the 
'30  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  op¬ 
pressors  and  preserve  their  chastity,  threw 

themselves  together  into  a  well. - A  disciple 

of  Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by  pirates 
in  his  younger  days,  and  the  philosopher,  who 
seemed  to  discover  something  uncommon  and 
promising  in  his  countenance,  bought  his  li¬ 
berty  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever  after  es¬ 
teemed  him.  Phxdon,  alter  the  death  of  So¬ 
crates,  returned  to  Elis,  where  he  founded  a 
sect  of  philosophers  called  Eliac.  The  name 
of  Phxdon  is  affixed  to  one  of  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  [yid-  Menedemus.]  Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c. 

11. — Diog - An  archon  at  Athens,  when 

the  Athenians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to 
remove  the  bones  of  Theseus  to  Attica.  Plut. 
in  Thes- 
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PhjEdRa,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasi- 
phae,  who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she 
became  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon. 
They  had  already  lived  for  some  time  in  con¬ 
jugal  felicity,  when  Venus,  who  hated  all  the 
descendants  of  Apollo,  because  that  god  had 
discovered  her  amours  with  Mars,  inspired 
Phxdra  with  an  unconquerable  passion  for 
Hippolytus  the  son  of  Theseus  by  the  ama¬ 
zon  Hippolyte.  This  shameful  passion  Phae¬ 
dra  long  attempted  to  stifle,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus,  she  ad¬ 
dressed  Hippolytus  with  all  the  impatience  of 
a  desponding  lover.  Hippolytus  rejected  her 
with  horrorand  disdain;  but  Phxdra,  incensed 
on  account  of  the  reception  she  had  met,  re¬ 
solved  to  punish  his  coldness  and  refusal.  At 
the  return  of  Theseus  she  accused  Hippolytus 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  credulous 
father  listened  to  the  accusation,  and  without 
hearing  the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  banish¬ 
ed  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  implored  Nep¬ 
tune,  who  had  promised  to  grant  three  of  his 
requests  to  punish  him  in  some  exemplary 
manner.  As  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens, 
his  horses  were  suddenly  terrified  by  a  huge 
sea- monster,  which  Neptune  had  sent  on  the 
shore.  He  was  dragged  through  precipices 
and  over  rocks,  and  he  was  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crushed  under  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot.  When  the  tragical 
end  of  Hippolytus  was  known  at  Athens,  Phx¬ 
dra  confessed  her  crime,  and  hung  herself  in 
despair,  unable  to  survive  one  whose  death 
her  wickedness  and  guilt  had  occasioned.  The 
death  of  Hippolytus,  and  the  infamous  passion 
of  Phxdra,  are  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Euripides,  and  of  Seneca.  Phxdra 
was  buried  at  Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was 
still  seen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausa- 
nias,  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had 
built  to  render  the  goddess  favourable  to  her 
incestuous  passion.  There  was  near  her  tomb 
a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were  all  full  of  small 
holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that  Phxdra  had 
done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the  vehemence 
of  her  passion  had  rendered  her  melancholy 
and  almost  desperate.  She  was  represented 
in  a  painting  in  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  as 
suspended  by  a  cord,  and  balancing  herself  in 
the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood  near  to 
her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her :  a  delicate 
idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  intimat¬ 
ed  her  melancholy  end.  Plut.  in  Thes. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  22,  1.  2,  c.  32. — Diod.  4. — Bygin. 
fab.  47  and  243. — Eurifi.  in  Senec-  in  Hiji- 
fiol. —  Virg.  Bin.  6,  v.  445. — Ovid-  Heroid.  4. 

Ph^edrus,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1. - An  Epicurean  philoso¬ 
pher. - A  Thracian  who  became  one  of  the 

freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
translated  into  iambic  verses,  the  fables  of 
iEsop,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
They  are  divided  into  five  books,  valuable  for 
their  precision,  purity,  elegance,  and  simpli¬ 
city.  [The  matter  of  these  fables  is  general¬ 
ly  borrowed  from  2£sop,  but  Phxdrus  occa¬ 
sionally  intermixes  stories  or  historical  pieces 
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of  his  own.  This  work  appears  to  have  been 
little  known  in  his  own  time,  for  no  extant 
writer  of  antiquity  alludes  to  it.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance,  together  with  the  assertion  of  Sene¬ 
ca,  “  that  the  Romans  had  not  attempted  fa¬ 
bles  or  Esopean  compositions,”  might  throw 
suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  did 
not  its  style  and  manner  refer  it  to  the  best 
age  of  Roman  literature.]  They  remain¬ 
ed  long  buried  in  oblivion,  till  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  library  of  St.  llemi  at  Riieims, 
and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a  Frenchman, 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  [T wo  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Phxdrus  are  said  to  exist,  both  of 
which  are  not  only  imperfect,  but  being  tran¬ 
scribed  from  the  same  copy  very  carelessly, 
are  full  of  errors  ;  hence,  few  ancient  works 
have  given  more  trouble  and  room  for  critical 
conjecture.]  Phxdrus  was  for  some  time 
persecuted  by  Sejanus,  because  this  corrupt 
minister  believed  that  he  was  satirized  and 
abusedin  the  encomiums  which  the  poet  every 
where  pays  to  virtue.  The  best  editions  of 
Phaedrus  are  those  of  Burman,  4to.  Leyd. 
1727  ;  Hoogstraten,  4to.  Amst.  1701,  Barbou, 
12mo.  Paris,  1754,  [and  Tzschucke,  Misen. 
1790,  12mo.] 

Ph^,dyma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Persia  atthedeath  ofCambyses, 
was  an  impostor,  [yid.  Smerdis,  where  an 
account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
discovery  was  made.]  Herodot.  3,  c.  69. 

Phjenarkte,  the  mother  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Socrates.  She  was  a  midwife  by  pro¬ 
fession. 

Ph/Enias,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  disci¬ 
ple  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  an  history  of  ty¬ 
rants.  Diog.  Laert. 

PhjEnna,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worship¬ 
ped  at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita. 
Lacedsmon  first  peiid  them  particular  honour. 
Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Ph/ennis,  a  famous  prophetess  in  the  age 
of  Antiochus.  Pans.  10,  c  15, 

Phaeton,  a  son  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus,  and 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  son 
of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  Hesiod 
and  Pausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollodorus.  Heis,  however,  more 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  Phoe¬ 
bus  and  Clymene.  Phaeton  was  naturally  of  a 
lively  disposition,  and  a  handsome  figure. 
Venus  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  in¬ 
trusted  him  with  the  care  of'  one  of  her  tem¬ 
ples.  This  distinguished  favour  of  the  goddess 
rendered  him  vain  and  aspiring  ;  and  when 
Epaphus,  the  son  of  lo,  had  told  him,  to 
check  his  pride,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
Phoebus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know  his  true 
origin,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  he 
visited  the  palace  of  the  sun.  He  begged  Phoe¬ 
bus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father,  he  would 
give  him  incontestible  proofs  of  his  paternal 
tenderness,  and  convince  the  world  of  his 
legitimacy.  Phoebus  swore  by  the  Styx,  that 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  he  required, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  oathuttered,  than  Phae- 
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ton  demanded  of  him  to'  drive  his  chariot  for 
one  day.  Phoebus  represented  the  improprie¬ 
ty  of  such  a  request,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
it  would  expose  him  ;  but  in  vain  ;  and,  as 
the  oath  was  inviolable,  and  Phaeton  unmov¬ 
ed,  the  father  instructed  his  son  how  he  was 
to  proceed  in  his  way  through  the  regions  of 
the  air.  His  explicit  directions  were  forgot¬ 
ten,  or  little  attended  to  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Phaeton  received  the  reins  from  his  father, 
than  he  betrayed  his  ignorance  and  incapaci¬ 
ty  to  guide  the  chariot.  The  flying  horses 
became  sensible  of  the  confusion  of  their  driver, 
and  immediately  departed  from  the  usual 
track.  Phaeton  repented  too  late  of  his  rash¬ 
ness,  and  already  heaven  and  earth  were 
threatened  with  an  universal  conflagration, 
when  Jupiter,  who  had  perceived  the  disor¬ 
der  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the  rider 
with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurled  him 
headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Po.  His 
body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  a 
decent  burial.  His  sisters  mourned  his  un¬ 
happy  end,  and  were  changed  into  poplars  by 
Jupiter,  (yid.  Phaetontiades.)  According 
to  the  poets,  while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully 
driving  the  chariot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of 
the  ^Ethiopians  was  dried  up,  and  their  skins 
becameblack,  a  colour  which  is  still  preserv¬ 
ed  among  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone.  The  territories  of  Libya 
were  also  parched  up,  according  to  the  same 
tradition,  on  account  of  their  too  great  vicini¬ 
ty  to  the  sun  ;  and  ever  since,  Africa,  unable 
to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruitful¬ 
ness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy  country,  and  un¬ 
cultivated  waste.  According  to  those  who 
explain  this  poetical  fable,  Phaeton  was  a 
Ligurian  prince,  who  studied  astronomy,  and 
in  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  visited  with  uncommon  heats.  The 
horses  of  the  sun  are  called  Phaetontis  equi, 
either  because  they  were  guided  by  Phaeton, 
or  from  the  Greek  word  (v«3-®v),  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  splendor  and  lustre  of  that  lumi¬ 
nary.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v .  105. —  Hesiod.  Theog. 
985. — Ovid.  Met ■  1,  fab.  17, 1.  2,  fab.  l,8cc. — 
A/iollon.  4,  Arg. — Horat.  4,  od.  11. — Senec. 
in  Medea. — Ajiollod. — Hygin.  fab.  156. 

PhaktontiAdes,  or  Phaetontides,  the 
sisters  of  Phaeton,  who  were  changed  into 
poplars  by  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  346. 
vid.  Heliades. 

Phaetctsa,  one  of  the  Heliades  changed 
into  poplars  after  the  death  of  their  brother 
Phaeton.  Ovid  Met.  2,  v.  346. 

Phagesia,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks, 
observed  during  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
sia.  It  received  its  name  from  the  good  eat¬ 
ing  and  living  that  then  universally  prevailed, 

q>iy.uv. 

Phalacrine,  a  village  of  the  Sabines 
where  Vespasian  was  born.  Suet.  Vesfi.  2- 

Phalje,  [or  FaljE.]  wooden  towers  at 
Rome,  erected  in  the  circus.  [These  were 
seven  in  number,  and  placed  near  the  spot 
whence  the  chariots  started.  They  were 
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either  of  an  oval  form  or  had  oval  spheres;  on 
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other  for-  the  use  of  the  potteries."] _ —A 


place  of  Thessaly. 

'PhallIca,  festivals  observed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their 


their  tops,  called  Ova,  which  were  raised  or 
rather  taken  down  to  denote  how  many  rounds 
the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each 

round  ;  for  they  usually  ran  seven  times  round  name  from  ****«,  simuYachrymVpmm  pw- 

bri  virilis.  The  institution  nrio-inutoH  in  t-k:,. . 


the  course.]  Juv.  6,  v.  589. 

Phalantus,  a  Lacedxmonian,  who 
founded  Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the 
Parthenii.  His  father’s  iname  was  Aracas, 
As  he  went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast,  and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin, 
and  from  that  reason  there  was  a  dolphin 
placed  near  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  [ yid ,  Parthenii.]  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  Justin.  3,  c.  4. — 
Paus.  10,  c.  10. — Horat.  5,  od.  6,  v.  11. — Sil. 

Ital.  11,  v.  16. - A  town  and  mountain  of 

the  same  name  in  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  35. 


bri  virilis.  The  institution  originated  in  this  : 
after  the  murder  of  Osiris,  Isis  was  unable  to' 
recover  among  the  other  limbs  the  privities  of 
her  husband  ;  and  therefore,  as  she  paid- par¬ 
ticular  honour  to  every  part  of  his  body,  she 
distinguished  that  which  was  lost  with  more 
honour,  and  paid  it  more  attention.  Itsrepre- 
sentation,  caNed  phallus,  was  made  with  wood, 
and  carried  during  the  sacred  festivals  which 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  Osiris.  The  peo¬ 
ple  held  it  in  the  greatest  veneration,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  and 
the  mention  of  it  among  the  ancients  never 


p,,*T  .  .“  77  a  ■  \  ’  ,  tne  mention  or  it  among  me  ancients  never 

marl  At),1fnt  of  Agrigentum,  who  convened  anyimpure  thought  or  lascivious  re- 

made  use  of  the  most  excruciating  torments  to  flection.  The  festivals  of  the  phallus  were 
punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspicion.  ~  ■  -  • 

Perillus  made  him  a  brazen  bull,  and  when  he 
had  presented  it  to  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  order 


ed  the  inventor  to  be  seized,  and  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  made  on  his  body.  These  cru¬ 
elties  did  not  long  remain  unrevenged  ;  the 
people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  tortured  Perillus  and 
many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B.  C.  552.  The 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  carried  by  Amijcar 
to  Carthage;  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Scipio,  it  was  delivered  again  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans.  There  are 
now  some  letters  extant  written  by  a  certain 
Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  respective  an¬ 
swers,  but  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
spurious.  [Boyle  published  an  edition  of  these 
letters  at  the  Oxford  press  in  1718.  It  gave 


imitated  by  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  phallus  part  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Dionysia  of  the  god  of  wine.  Those 
that  carried  the  phallus,  at  the  end  of  a  Ion? 
pole,  were  called  phallop/iori.  They  gene¬ 
rally  appeared,  among  the  Greeks,  besmear¬ 
ed  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  covered  with 
skins  of  lambs,  and  wearing  on  their  heads  a 
crown  of  ivy.  Lucian,  de  Ded  Syr. — Plut, 
de  Isid.  ts*  Osir. — Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

PhaNjEus,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Chios,  famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called 
after  a  king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned 
there.  Liv.  36,  c.  43. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  98. 

Phantasia,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed 
that  she  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war, 
and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Itha- 


.  .  ,  ,  ,  i  -  — . .  uuu  anuiuer  on  tne  return  ot  ulvsses  to  Itha- 

3  n  If  celeb,’f.e?  ^cussion  between  him  Ca,  from  which  compositions  Homer  copied 
and  Bentley,  in  which  the  latter  <  otained  so  the  greatest  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
brilliant  a  triumph  over  his  unequally- match-  when  he  visited  Memphis,  where  they  were 
ed  antagonist,  and  proved  conclusively  the  deposited  1  ' 

snuriniiKnpKK  nt  onietloc  t  /-*•  *  _ 


spuriousness  of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.]'  Cic. 
in.  Verr.  4,  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  12,  de  offic.  2— 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  663. — Tin.  8,  v.  81— 
Ptin.  34,  c.  8. — Diod. 

PitAt-AmuM,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
Phalaris’s  bull  was  placed. 

PhalXrus,  a  river  of  Boeotia  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.  Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

Phalerox,  or  Phalerum,  or  Phalera, 
orum ,)  or  Phalereus  portus,  an  ancient  har- 
boui  ot  Athens,  about  25  stadia  from  the  city, 
"  hich,  toi  its  situation  and  smallness,  was  not 
very  fit  for  the  reception  of  many  ships 
r  Phalerum,”  says  Hobhouse,  “  is  of  an  el¬ 
liptical  form,  smaller  than  Munychia  ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  nar¬ 
row  mouth  are  to  be  seen.  The  line  of 
its  length  is  trom  east  to  west,  that  of  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  On  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  the  port  the  land  is  high  and 
rocky  until  you  come  to  the  fine  sweep  of  the 
bay  of  Phalerum,  perhaps  two  miles  in  length 
and  terminated  on  the  north-east  by  alow 
promontory,  once  that  of  Colias.  ~ 

_ _ 1 _ i 


,,v The  clay  otner  in  tvxessenia,  on  the 
1101X1  th!s  neighbourhood  was  preferred  toanv  north-west  of  Cardajnyla. 
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Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos. 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  from 
Venus,  who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in 
the  form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over 
into  Asia,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  him¬ 
self  with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  age. 
Many  were  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
Phaon,  and  among  others,  Sappho,  the  cele¬ 
brated  poetess.  Phaon  gave  himself  up  tc 
the  pleasures  of  Sappho’s  company,  but,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  soon  conceived  a  disdain  for  her,  and 
Sappho,  mortified  at  his  coldness,  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  sea,  [yid-  Leucadia.]  Some  say 
that  Phaon  was  beloved  by  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  who  concealed  him  for  some  time 
among  lettuces.  iEiian  sai’s,  that  Phaon  was 
killed  by  a  man  whose  bed  he  was  defiling. 

(■ Elian .  V.  //.  12. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  21. _ Pal<e- 

phat.  de  in.  c.  49. — Athen. — Lucian,  in  Sim. 
&  Palis  tr. 

Pharje,  [a  town  of  Achaia,  north-west  of 
Tritxa,  on  the  river  Peyrus  or  Melas.— -An¬ 
other  in  Messenia,  on  the  Sinus  Messeniacus, 
’  Among  other  di- 
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vinities  worshipped  here  were  Nicomaclius 
and  Gorgazus,  sons  ot  Machaon.  They  had 
both  governed  this  city  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  to  whom,  as  well  as  themselves,  was 
attributed  the  art  of  healing  maladies.] 

Pharis,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  called  Pharitcc.  Paus.  3,  c.  30. 

PharmecOsa,  an  island  of  the  /Egean  sea, 
[south-west  from  Miletus,]  where  Julius  Cse- 
sar  was  seized  by  some  pirates.  Suet.  Cas. 

4.: - Another,  where  was  shown  Circe’s 

tomb.  Strab. 

Pharnabazus,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of 
a  person  of  the  same  name,  B-  C.  409.  He 
assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly 
behaviour  and  support.  His  conduct,  how¬ 
ever,  towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  per¬ 
fidious  nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  be¬ 
tray  to  his  mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had 
long  honoured  with  his  friendship.  C.  JVep. 
in  Ale. — Pint. 

PharnacIa,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  vid.  Cerasus.] 

PharnAces,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Ju¬ 
lius  C«sar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself 
for  neither  of  the  contending  parties,  upon 
which  Caesar  turned  his  army  against  him, 
and  conquered  him.  It  was  to  express  the 
celerity  of  his  operations  in  conquering  Phar- 
naces,  that  the  victorious  Roman  made  use  of 
these  words,  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  Flor.  3. — Suet. 


glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  inscription, 
When  the  mortar  had  decayed  by  time,  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscription  then  became  visible :  Sostratus  the 
Cnidian,  son  of  Dexiphanes ,  to  the  Gods  the 
saviours  .for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  The  word 
Pharius  is  often  used  as  Egyptian.  [Instead 
of  the  noble  structure  here  described,  one  sees 
now  only  a  kind  of  irregular  castle  without 
ditches  or  outworks  of  any  strength,  the  whole 
being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  Out  of  the  midst 
of  this  clumsy  building  rises  a  tower  which 
serves  for  a  light-house,  but  which  has  nothing 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  old  one.] 
Lucan.  2,  v.  636. 1.  3,  v.  260,  1.  6,  v.  308, '1.  9, 
v.  1005, 8cc. —  Ovid-  A.  A.  3,  v.  63 5—Plin.  4, 
c.  34  and  35, 1.  36,  c.  13.— Strab.  17.— Mela,  2, 

c.  7. — Plin.  13,  c.  11 _ Homer,  od.  4. — Flac. 

2. — Stat.  3,  Sylv.  2,  v.  102. - A  watch  tow¬ 
er  near  Capre®. - An  island  on  the  coast  of 

Illyricum,  now  called  Lesina.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
- The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tow¬ 
er  to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Ostia,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  like¬ 
wise  bore  the  name  of  Pharos,  an  appellation 
afterwards  given  to  every  other  edifice  which 
was  raised  to  direct  the  course  of  sailors,  ei¬ 
ther  with  lights,  or  by  signals.  Juv.  11,  v. 
76. — Suet. 

Pharsalus,  now  Farsa,  a  town  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  [south-west  of  Larissa,  on  the  river 
Enipeus,  which  falls  into  the  Apidanus,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus.]  In  its  neigh- 


in  Ctzs.37. — Paterc.  2,  c- 55. - A  king  of  bourhood  is  a  large  plain  called  Pharsalia, 


Pontus  who  made  war  with  Eumenes,  B.  C.jfamousfor  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 

181. — — A  king  of  Cappadocia - A  librarian  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which 

of  Atticus.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ;the  former  obtained  the  victory.  In  that  bat  - 

Pharos,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex- hie  which  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  May,  B. 
andria,  about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the  C.  48,  Caesar  lost  about  200  men,  or,  accord- 
continent.  it  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shore  ing  to  others,  1200.  Pompey’s  loss  was  15,- 
with  a  causeway,  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  284,  000,  or,  25,000,  according  to  others,  and  24,- 
and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in  000  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Philadelphus,  by  the  conqueror.  Lucan.  1,  8cc. — Plut.  in 
by  Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  Pomp.,  td  Cas. — dfipian.  Civ.  Casar.  Civ. 

tower,  which  was  called  the  tower  of  Pharos,  Sueton.  in  Cues. — Dio.  Cass. - That  poem 

and  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  ot  Lucan,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
of  the  world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and'eivil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  bears  the 
could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles.  :name  of  Pharsalia.  vid.  Lucanus. 

[It  had  several  stories  raised  one  above  ano- !  Pharusii,  or  Phaurusii,  a  people  of 
ther,  adorned  with  columns,  balustrades,  and  Africa,  beyond  Mauritania,  [situate  per- 
galleries  of  the  finest  marble  and  workman- Laps  to  the  east  of  the  Autololes,  which  lat- 
ship.  The  architect  had  contrived  to  fas-jter  people  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Afri- 
ten  some  mirrors  so  artificially  against  ca,  opposite  to  the  Insula  Fortunate.]  Me- 
the  upper  galleries  that  one  could  see/c,  1,  c.  4. 

in  them  all  the  ships  that  sailed  in  the  sea!  Pharybus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling 
for  a  great  distance.]  On  the  top,  fires  were  into  the  iEgean  sea.  It  is  called  by  some  Ba- 
constantly  kept  to  direct  sailors  in  the  bay,  phyrus. 

which  was  dangerous  and  difficult  of  access.j  Phaselis,  [a  town  ofLycia,  on  the  eastern 
The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the  Egyptian! coast,  near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia,  and  a 
monarch  800  .talents,  which  are  equivalent  to  short  distance  south  of  Mount  Climax.  It  is 


above  165,0001.  English,  if  Attic,  or  if  Alex 
andrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was  this  in¬ 
scription  upon  it.  King  Ptolemy  to  the  Gods 
(he  saviours,  for  the  benefit  oj sailors but  Sos- 
tratus  tire  architect;  wishing  to  claim  aji  the 'flows;  whence  the  name  of  the  region, 
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now  Fionda.  vid.  Climax.]  Strab.  14-— 
Lucan.  8,  c.  251 — Cic.  agra.  2,  c.  19. 

Phasiana,  [a  district  of  Armenia  Major, 
through  which  the  river  Phasis  or  Araxes 

The 
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beautiful  birds,  which  we  call  pheasants,  still 
preserve  in  their  name  the  traces  of  this  their 
native  conntry.] 

Phasias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
being  born  near  the  Phasis.  Ovid.  Met.  7. 

Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  now  called  Pha- 
oz,  and  falling  into  the  east  of  the  Eux- 
ine.  It  is  famous  for  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  entered  it  after  a  long 
and  perilous  voyage,  from  which  reason 
all  dangerous  voyages  have  been  proverbial¬ 
ly  intimated  by  the  words  of  sailing  to  the 
Phocis.  There  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
Phasis  a  great  number  of  large  birds,  of 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the 
Argonauts  brought  some  to  Greece,  and 
which  were  called  on  that  account  fiheasants. 
The  Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients 

one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia. - [A  river 

of  Armenia  Major,  the  same  with  the  Arax- 
es.]  vkl  Araxes.  Plin.  10,  c.  48. — Martial. 
13,  ep.  63. — Strab.  11. — Mela.  1,  c.  19. — Afiol- 
lod.  1,  8cc. — Paus.  4,  c.  44. —  Orfiheus. 

PhavorXnus,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fol.  Venet. 
1712. 

[Phazania,  a  region  of  Africa, lying  to  the 
south  of  Tripolis.  It  is  now  Fezzan.) 

PhegSus,  or  Phlegeus,  a  priest  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  the  father  of  Alphesibcea,  who  purified 
Alcmxon  of  his  mother’s  murder,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  put  to  death  by  the  children  of 
Alcmxon  by  Callirhoe,  because  he  had  or¬ 
dered  Alcmxon  to  be  killed  when  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  recover  a  collar  which  he  had 
given  to  his  daughter,  [vid.  Alcmxon.]  Ovid. 
Met.  9,  v.  412. 

Phemius,  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as 
a  musician  among  Penelope’s  suitors.  Some 
say  that  he  taught  Homer,  for  which  the 
grateful  poet  immortalized  his  name.  Homer. 
Od.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid,  Am.  3, 
v.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who  ex¬ 
cels  in  music. 

PhenEus,  [a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene.  Near 
it  was  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Air.  Gell.in 
his  Itinerary  of  Greece,  corrects  an  error  in 
D’Anville’s  map  of  that  country.  The  lat¬ 
ter  represents  the  Aroanius  as  flowing  from 
the  lake  of  Pheneos,  whereas  the  Ladon  re¬ 
ceives  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Orchome- 
nus  and  Pheneos,  and  the  Aroanus  rises  at  a 
spot  not  two  hours  ride  distant  from  Fsophis. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  were  said  to  be  un¬ 
wholesome  in  the  night,  and  wholesome  in 
the  day-time.  In  the  city  there  was  among 
other  temples,  one  of  Ceres,  and  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  goddess  were  celebrated  here  with 
great  solemnity,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  Eleusis,  and  the  people  of  the  country 
claimed  in  fact  their  original  invention.] 
Cic.  de  Mat.  D.  3,  c.  22. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v. 
165. — -Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  332. 

Phera,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  the 
tyrant  Alexander  reigned,  whence  he  was 
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called  Phcreus.  Strab.  8. — -Clc.  2,  de  offk. 
Ovid,  in  lb.  321. —  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  13.— —A 

town  of  Attica. - Another  of  Laconia  in 

Peloponnesus.  Liv.  35,  c.  30. 

Pheraus,  a  surname  of  Jason,  as  being  a 
native  of  Pherx. 

PherEcrXtes,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens, in 
the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  written  21  comedies,  of 
which  only  a  few  verses  remain.  He  intro¬ 
duced  living  characters  on  the  stage,  but  ne¬ 
ver  abused  the  liberty  which  he  had  taken, 
either  by  satire  or  defamation.  He  invented 
a  sort  of  verse,  which  from  him  has  been  call¬ 
ed  Pherecration.  [The  Pherecratic  verse  is 
rather  the  Glyconic,  deprived  of  the  final  syl¬ 
lable,  and  consists  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus, 
and  a  catalectic  syllable.  The  first  foot  was 
sometimes  a  trochee  or  an  anapxst,  rarely  an 
Iambus.  When  this  species  of  verse  has  a 
spondee  in  the  first  station,  it  may  then  be  scan¬ 
ned  as  a  Dactylic  Trimeter.] 

Pherecydes,  [a  Grecian  philosopher,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Terpander  and  Thales,  who 
flourished  about  600,  B.  C.  and  was  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Scyros.  Some  writers  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  derived  his  ideas  of  philosophy 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  but 
others  who  have  carefully  examined  into  the 
matter,  think  that  he  had  them  from  the  Gre¬ 
cian  philosophers.  Josephus  advances  the 
opinion  that  he  studied  in  Egypt,  which  is  not 
improbable,  since  that  country  in  his  time  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  seat  of  learning. 
It  was  pretended  that  he  had  the  power  of 
predicting  future  events,  that  he  foretold  the 
destruction  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  the  approach 
of  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  event  in  both 
cases  justified  the  prophecy.  He  probably 
had  by  a  careful  observation  of  those  pheno¬ 
mena  which  usually  precede  storms  and 
earthquakes,  acquired  great  skill  in  foretell¬ 
ing  their  approach.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Grecians  who  wrote  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  gods  in  prose,  since  be¬ 
fore  histime  the  same  subject  had  been  treated 
of  in  verse  by  Orpheus,  Musxus,  and  others.] 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  periods  of  the 
moon,  and  foretold  eclipses  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  off 
the  soul  was  first  supported  by  him,  as  also 
that  of  the  metempsychosis.  [According  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  he  was  the  first  philosopher  in  whose 
writings  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  advanced  and  inculcated.]  Pythago¬ 
ras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  remarkable  for 
his  esteem  and  his  attachment  to  his  learned 
master.  When  Pherecydes  lay  dangerously 
ill  in  the  island  of  Delos,  Pythagoras  hastened 
to  give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
when  ail  his  efforts  had  proved  ineffectual,  he 
buried  him,  and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  last 
offices,  he  retired  to  Italy.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  Pherecydes  threw  himself  down 
from  a  precipice  as  he  was  going  to  Delphi, 
or,  according  to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  lousy  disease,  3.  C.  515,  in  the  85th  year 

of  bis  age.  Diog. — Lactam. - An  historian 
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cf  Leros.  sui  named  the  Athenian,  He  wrote 
an  history  of  Attica,  now  lost,  in  the  age  of 
Darius  Hystasues. - A  tragic  poet. 

Pherephatte,  a  surname  of  Proserpine, 
from  the  production  of  corn.  [Riemer,  in  his 
Greek-German  Lexicon,  pronounces  this  ap¬ 
pellation  to  be  one,  not  of  Greek  but  of  foreign 
origin,  and,  consequently  condemns  all  the 
fanciful  derivations  which  have  deduced  for  it 
through  the  former  language.] 

Pheres,  a  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  who 
built  Phene  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned. 
He  married  Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Ad- 

metus  and  Lycurgus.  A/iol/od. - A  son  of 

Medea,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  clothes  which  he  had 
given  to  Glance,  Creon’s  daughter.  [ vid . 
Medea.]  Paus.  2,  c.  3. 

PheretIma,  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
renc,  and  mother  of  Arcesilaus.  After  her 
son’s  death,  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by 
means  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Arcesilaus,  she  caused 
all  his  assassins  to  be  crucified  round  the  walls 
of  Cyrene,  and  she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their 
wives,  and  hung  them  up  near  the  bodies  of 
their  husbands.  It  is  said  that  she  was  de¬ 
voured  alive  by  worms,  a  punishment  which, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  was  inflict¬ 
ed  by  Providence  for  her  unparalleled  cruel¬ 
ties.  Poluen.  81 — Hcrodot,  4,  c.  204,  &c. 

Pheron,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Sesostris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered 
his  sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a 
woman  who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  con¬ 
nections.  He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and 
she  was  burnt  with  ail  those  whose  urine 
could  not  restore  sight  to  the  king.  He  mar¬ 
ried  the  woman  whose  urine  proved  benefi¬ 
cial.  [Pheron  lost  his  sight  as  a  punishment 
for  having  hurled  a  javelin  into  the  Nile, 
Avhen  that  river,  being  at  its  extreme  height 
of  18  cubits,  was  made  impetuously  to  swell 
by  a  sudden  wind.  All  the  offending  females 
above  spoken  of  were  collected  by  the  king 
in  a  city  called  Erythrebolos,  and  destroyed 
with  it  "by  fire.  The  female,  through  wh  se 
means  he  was  cured  of  blindness,  was  the 
wife  of  a  gardener.  This  anecdote  proves 
conclusively  the  great  corruption  of  morals 
in  Egypt,  and  Larcher  judiciously  refers  to  the 
precautions  taken  by  Abraham  in  entering  this 
country.  (Gen.  xii.  11.)]  Hcrodot.  2,  c.  111. 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  G.  4  >2.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Parthenon.  It  was  made  with 
ivory  and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in 
height.  [On  the  convexity  of  the  goddess’s 
shield  was  represented  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  and  on  its  concave  surface  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  gods  with  the  giants;  whilst  her 
slippers  were  adorned  with  the  fight  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse.  On  her  breast¬ 
plate  was  a  Medusa’s  head.  The  base  con- 
taitikd  the  birth  of  Pandora,  with  twenty 
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figures  of  the  gods.  Phidias  \tfas  accused  o* 
having  embezzled  a  part  of  the  gold  employ¬ 
ed  in  adorning  this  statue,  but  the  artist  hav¬ 
ing  originally  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  put 
the  gold  on  with  so  much  skill  that  it  could 
easily  be  taken  off  and  weighed,  was  en¬ 
abled  thus  to  give  a  triumphant  refutation  to 
the  charge.  The  excellence  of  the  work, 
however,  and  the  envy  thence  arising,  was 
the  cause  of  his  overthrow.]  His  great  ta¬ 
lents  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was 
accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image  and 
that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  statue  of 
the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.  He  re¬ 
tired  to  Elis,  where  he  determined  to  revenge 
the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from  his 
countrymen,  by  making  a  statue  which 
should  eclipse  the  fame  of  that  of  Minerva. 
He  was  successful  in  the  attempt  ;  and  the 
statue  he  made  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was 
always  reckoned  the  best  of  all  his  pieces,  and 
has  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  people  of  Elis  were  so  sensi¬ 
ble  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he  had 
done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of  keep¬ 
ing  clean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  pre¬ 
serving  it  from  injury.  Puns.  9,  c.  4. — Cic. 
de  Orat. — Strub.  8. —  Quintil.  12,  c.  10.— 
Pint-  in  Per. 

Phidippides,  a  celebrated  courier  who 
ran  from  Athens  to  Lncedmmon,  about  152 
English  miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  assistance  against  the  Persians. 
The  Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory, 
Hcrodot.  6,  c.  105. —  C.  JVc/i.  in  Milt. 

Phiditia,  a  public  entertainment  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as 
the  word  (piiiftrri  from  jiarco ),  de¬ 

notes.  Persons  of  ail  ages  were  admitted  ; 
the  younger  frequented  it  as  a  school  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  sobriety,  where  they  were 
trained  to  good  manners  and  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  by  the  example  and  discourse  of  the 
elders.  Cic.  Tus.  5 ,  c.  34. — Pans.  3,  c.  10. 

Phidon,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
vented  scales  and  measures,  and  coined  sil¬ 
ver  at  iEgina.  He  died  B,  C.  S54.  Arist. — 
hcrodot.  6,  c.  127. 

Phi  la,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipater, 
who  married  Craterus.  She  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  Demetrius,  and  when  her  husband  had 
lost  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned 
herself.  J'/ut. 

Philadelphia,  [a  city  of  Lydia,  south¬ 
east  of  Sardis.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Re¬ 
velations.  Philadelphia,  together  with  Sar¬ 
dis,  and  ten  more  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Asia,  were  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  A.  D.  17. 
This  city  is  now  Alah  - Shehr-  It  received  its 
ancient  name  from  Attalus  Philadelphus,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Eumenes- - Another  in  Cilicia  Tra¬ 
chea,  on  the  river  Calycadnus. - A  capital 

of  the  Ammonites,  situate  amid  the  moun- 
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lams  of  Gilead,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jabook  Quint il.  10. — Pint,  de  ira  cob. _ Strati.  14. 

or  Jobaccus.  Its  oriental  name  was  Rabbath  A  poor  man  of  Phrygia,  [vid.  Baucis,] 


Ammon.)  Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Philadelphia,  a  king  of  Paphlagonia,  | 

who  followed  the  interest  of  M.  Antony _ 

The  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  Antiphrasis  because  he  destroyed 
all  his  brothers,  v id.  Ptolemaius  2d. 

Philze,  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Sy- 
ene  by  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped 
there.  Lucan.  10,  v.313. — Seneca.  2,  JVat.A. 

c.  - One  of  the  Sporades.  Plin.  4,  c. 

12. 

Phil^eni,  two  brothers  of  Carthage. 
When  a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyre- 


neans  and  Carthaginians  about  the  extent  of 
their  territories,  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that, 
at  a  stated  hour,  two  men  should  depart 


from 


An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam. 

,  PHiLkNE.a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.  St  at.  Theb.  4,  v.  102. 

PhiletvERus,  an  eunuch  made  governor 
of  Pergamus  by  Eysimachus.  He  quarrelled 
with  Lysunachus,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Pergamus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  kingdom  called  the  kingdom  of  Perga¬ 
mus,  B.  C.  283.  He  reigntd  there  for  20 
years,  and  at  his  death  he  appointed  his  ne¬ 
phew  Eumenes  as  his  successor.  Strab.  13. — . 
Pans,  l,  c.  8. 

Philetas,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Philip,  and  of  his  son 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  made  precep¬ 
tor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies 
and  epigrams  which  he  wrote  have  been 
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each  city,  and  that  wherever  they  met,  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients,  and  some 
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there  they  should  fix  the  boundaries  of  their 
country.  The  Philami  accordingly  departed 
from  Carthage,  and  met  the  Cyreneans, 
when  they  had  advanced  far  into  their  terri¬ 
tories.  This  produced  a  quarrel,  and  the 
Cyreneans  supported  that  the  Philjeni  had 
left  Carthage  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  retire,  or  be  buried 
in  the  sand.  The  Philseni  refused,  upon 
which  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Cyre- 
neans,  and  accordingly  buried  in  the  sand 
The  Carthaginians,  to  commemorate  the  pa¬ 
triotic  deeds  of  the  Philaeni,  who  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  that  the  extent  of  their  coun¬ 
try  might  not  be  diminished,  raised  two 
altars  on  the  place  where  their  bodies  had 
been  buried,  which  were  called  P hit ce norum 
arce  by  the  Romans.  These  altars  were  the 
boundaries  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions, 
which  on  the  other  side  extended  as  far  as 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  about  2000 
miles,  or,  according  to  the  accurate  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  moderns,  only  1420  geographi¬ 
cal  miles.  Sallust,  de  bell.  Jug.  19  and  79. 
Sil.  It.  15,  v.  704. 

Philammon,  [the  son  of  Chryothemis  of 
Crete.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  musical 
powers,  and  was  the  second  person  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  His 
father  was  the  first  who  carried  off  the  prize 
at  them,  and  his  son  Thamyris,  the  third.] 

Philemon,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Menander.  He  obtained  some 
poetical  prizes  over  Menander,  not  so  much  by 
the  merit  of  his  composition  as  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  friends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  his 
comedies.  [The  Mercator  of  Plautus  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  taken  from  the  of  Philemon.] 

He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  is 
reported,  of  laughing  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs, 
B.  C.  274.  [The  fragments  of  Philemon, 
are  usually  printed  together  with  those  of  Me¬ 
nander.  The  best  of  these  conjointly  is  that 
of  Meineke.  Berol.  1823.]  His  son,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which 
some  few  fragments  remain,  which  do  not 
seem  to  entitle  him  to  great  rank  among  the 
Greek  comic  writers,  Val .  Max.  9,  c,  12.— 


fragments  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  Athe- 
iieus.  He  was  so  small  and  slender,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  improbable  accounts  of  /Elian,  that 
he  always  carried  pieces  of  lead  in  his  pock¬ 
ets  to  prevent  him  from  being  blown  away'  by 
the  wind.  /Elian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  14 —Ovid. 
Past.  1,  el.  5.  Pro/iert.  3,  el.  1. 

Philf.tius,  a  faithful  steward  of  Ulvsses, 
who  with  Eumaus  assisted  .him  in  destroying 
the  suitors  who  had  not  only  insulted thequeen, 
but  wasted  the  property  of  the  absent  mo¬ 
narch.  Homer.  Od.  20,  &c. 

Philinus,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who 
fought  with  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He 
wrote  a  partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C. 
J\e/i.  in  Anmb. — Polyb. 

Philippei.  or  Philippi,  certain  pieces  of 
money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  with  his  image.  Horat.  2,  ep, 
!,  v.  284-—  Liv.  34.  c.  52, 1.  37,  c.  52,  1.  39,  c. 
5  and  7. 

Philippi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [famous  for 
the  conflicts  which  took  place  near  it  between 
the  republican  forces  under  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius,  and  those  of  Antony  and  Augustus,  vid . 
Brutus.  I  his  city  lay  east  of  Amphipolis.  vid. 
llatos.]  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  284. — Plin.  7,  c. 
45. — Flor.  4,  c.  7. — Paterc.  2,  c.  7,  & c. — Afi- 
fiian.  2,  Cic.  bell. — Plm.  in  Anton. —  Virg.  G 
l,  v.  490. — Suet.  Aug-  3. 

Philippides,  a  comic  poet  in  Alexander’s 
age. 

Philippopolis,  [a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Hebrus,  founded  by  Philip  the  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  From  its  situation  among  hills  it  ac¬ 
quired  the  Latin  appellation  of  Trimontium. 
It  still,  however,  preserves  traces  of  its  more 
ancient  name  in  Phili/ifio/io/i.  or  Philiba,  as 
the  Turks  abbreviate  it.]  Liv.  39,  c.  53. 

Piiilippus  1st,  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded 
his  father  ou  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
reigned  38  years,  B.  C.  40 - The  second 


of  that  name  was  the  fourth  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  sent  to  Thebes 
as  an  hostage  by  his  father,  where  he  learnt 
the  art  of  war  under  Epaminondas,  and  stu¬ 
died  with  the  greatest  care  the  manners  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  recall- 
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ed  to  Macedonia,  and  at  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Perdiccas,  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
guardian  and  protector  cf  the  youthful  years 
of  his  nephew.  His  ambition,  however,  soon 
discovered  itself,  and  he  made  himself  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  valour  of  a  prudent  general, 
and  the  policy  of  an  experienced  statesman, 
seemed  requisite  to  ensure  his  power.  The 
neighbouring  nations,  ridiculing  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  new  king  of  Macedonia, 
appeared  in  arms,  but  Philip  soon  convinced 
them  of  their  error.  Unable  to  meet  them 
as  yet  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  suspended 
their  fury  bv  presents,  and  soon  turned  his 
arms  against  Amphipolis,  a  colony  tributary 
to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was  conquer¬ 
ed,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
and  Philip  meditated  no  less  than  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  republic  which  had  rendered 
itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and 
had  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  Macedonia.  His  designs,  however,  were 
as  yet  immature,  and  before  he  could  make 
Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians 
and  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He 
made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colony 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and 
from  which  he  received  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages,  on  account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  ‘In  the  midst  of  his  political 
prosperity,  Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour 
of  his  family.  He  married  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  the  Molos- 
si,  and  when  some  time  after  he  became  fa¬ 
ther  of  Alexander,  the  monarch,  conscious 
of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  arise 
from  the  lessons,  the  example,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  of  a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptor, 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Aristotle,  and  begged  him  to  re¬ 
tire  from  his  usual  pursuits,  and  to  dedi¬ 
cate  his  whole  time  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young  prince.  Every  thing  seemed  now 
to  conspire  to  his  aggrandizement,  and  his¬ 
torians  have  observed,  that  Philip  received 
in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three  things 
which  could  gratify  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most 
aspiring  monarch  ;  the  birth  of  a  son,  an 
honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  a  victory  over  the  barbarians  at  Illy- 
cum.  But  all  these  increased  rather  than 
satiated  his  ambition  ;  he  declared  his  ini¬ 
mical  sentiments  against  the  power  of  Athens 
and  the  independence  of  all  Greece  by  lay¬ 
ing  siege  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Athenians,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  military  operations  of  every  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Prince.  The  Athenians,  roused  by 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  sent  17"  ves¬ 
sels  and  2000  men  to  the  assistance  of  Olyn¬ 
thus,  but  the  money  of  Philip  prevailed  over 
all  their  efforts.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed  by 
the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  instantly  reduced 
556 
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to  ruins.  His  successes  were  as  great  in 
every  part  of  Greece ;  he  was  declared  head 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  If  he  was  recalled  to  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  it  was  only  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  his 
crown,  by  victories  over  his  enemies  in  Illy ri- 
cum  and  Thessaly.  By  assuming  the  mask 
ot  a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained 
confidence,  and  in  attempting  to  protect  the 
Peloponnesians  against  the  encroaching  power 
of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his  cause  popular,  and 
by  ridiculing  the  insults  that  were  offered  to 
his  person  as  he  passed  through  Corinth,  he 
displayed  to  the  world  his  moderation  and 
philosophic  virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Euboea,  Philip  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful;  and  Phocion,  who  despised  his  gold 
as  well  as  his  meanness,  obliged  him  toevacu- 
ate  an  island  whose  inhabitants  were  as  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  money  as  they 
were  unmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  Eu¬ 
boea  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians, 
but  the  advantages  he  obtained  over  this  indi¬ 
gent  nation  were  inconsiderable,  and  he  again 
made  Greece  an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine. 
He  advanced  far  into  Boeotia,  and  a  general 
engagement  was  fought  at  Chferonea.  The 
fight  was  long  and  bloody,  but  Philip  obtain¬ 
ed  the  victory.  His  behav  our  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  reflects  great  disgrace  upon  him  as  a  man 
and  a  monarch.  In  the  hour  of  festivity,  and 
during  the  entertainment  which  he  had  given 
to  celebrate  the  trophies  he  had  won,  Philip 
sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with  the  inhumani¬ 
ty  of  a  brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
was  checked  when  Demades,  one  of  the 
Athenian  captives,  reminded  him  of  his  mean¬ 
ness,  by  exclaiming  Why  do  you ,  O  king ,  act 
the  part  of  a  Thersites,  when  you  can  repre¬ 
sent  with  so  much  dignity  the  elevated  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  Agamemnon.  The  reproof  was 
felt,  Demades  received  his  liberty,  and  Philip 
learned  how  to  gain  popularity  even  among 
his  fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their  wants 
and  easing  their  distresses.  At  the  battle  of 
Chaironea  the  independence  of  Greece  was  j 
extinguished  ;  and  Philip,  unable  to  find  new 
enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  enterprises, 
and  meditated  new  conquests.  He  was  no¬ 
minated  general  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  called  upon  as  well  from 
inclination  as  duty  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  had  suffered  from  the  invasions 
of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he  was  stop¬ 
ped  in  the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations  ; 
he  was  stabbed  by  Pausanias  as  he  entered  j 
the  theatre  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  Cleopatra.  This  murder  has 
given  rise  to  many  reflections  upon  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  and  many  who  consider 
the  recent  repudiation  of  Olympias  and  the 
resentment  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  causes  of  his  death  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  ridiculous  honours  which 
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Olympias  paid  to  her  husband’s  murderer 
strengthened  the  suspicion,  yet  Alexander  de¬ 
clared  that  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
to  revenge  his  father’s  death  upon  the  Persian 
satraps  and  princes,  by  whose  immediate  in 
trigues  the  assass'nation  had  been  committed. 
The  character  of  Philip  is  that  of  a  sagacious, 
artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing  monarch  ;  he 
-was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  eloquent  and 
dissimulating  at  home,  and  he  possessed  the 
wonderful  art  of  changing  his  conduct  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of  mankind, 
without  ever  altering  his  purpose,  or  losing 
sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  possessed 
much  perseverance,  and  in  the  executions  of 
his  plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  The  hand 
of  an  assassin  prevented  him  from  achieving 
the  boldest  and  the  most  extensive  of  his  un¬ 
dertakings,  and  he  might  have  acquired  as 
many  laurels,  and  conquered  as  many  nations 
as  his  son  Alexander  did  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  and  the  kingdom  of  Persia  might  have 
been  added  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  per¬ 
haps  with  greater  moderation,  with’ more 
glory,  and  with  more  lasting  advantages. 
The  private  character  of  Philip  lies  open  to 
censure,  and  raises  indignation.  The  admir¬ 
er  of  his  virtues  is  disgusted  to  find  him 
among  the  most  abandoned  prostitutes,  and 
disgracing  himself  by  the  most  unnatural 
crimes  and  lascivious  indulgences  which  can 
make  even  the  most  debauched  and  the 
most  profligate  to  blush.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of 
Ins  reign,  about  356  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  His  reign  is  become  uncommonly 
interesting,  and  his  administration  a  matter  of 
instruction.  He  is  the  first  monarch  whose 
life  and  actions  are  described  with  peculiar 
accuracy  and  historical  faithfulness.  Philip 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
of  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias ;  he  had  also  by 
Audaca,  an  Illyrian,  Cyna,  who  married 
Amyntas  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  Philip’s  elder 
brother;  by Niacsipolis,  a  Thessalian,  Nictsa, 
who  married  Cassander;  by  Philinna,  a  La- 
lissean  dancer,  Aridasus,  who  reigned  some 
time  after  Alexander’s  death ;  by  Cleopatra, 
the  niece  of  Attalus,  Caranus  and  Europa] 
who  were  both  murdered  by  Olympias;  and 
Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arsinoe, 
who  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy  was 
married  to  Lagus.  Demosth.  in  Phil,  is1 
Olynth.—Justm.  7,  tS'c.—Diod.  16 .—Plut.  in 
Alex.  Dem.  15  A/io/ih.—Isocrat.  ad  Phil.— 
Curt.  1,  tst c.—AHschines.—Paus. — Bceotic.  &c, 

- The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name,' 

was  son  of  Demetrius.  His  infancy,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  protected’  by  Anti- 
gonus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  for  12  years  with  the 
title  of  independent  monarch.  When  An- 
tigonus  died,  Philip  recovered  his  father’s 
throne,  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  he  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
boldness  and  his  ambitious  views.  His 
cruelty,  however,  to  Aratus,  soon  displayed 
his  character  in  its  true  light,  and  to  the  gratifi- 
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cation  of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice 
this  faithful  and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Phi¬ 
lip  aspired  to  become  the  friend  of  Annibal 
and  wished  to  share  with  him  the  spoils  which 
the  distressed  and  continual  loss  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  seemed  soon  to  promise.  But  his  ex¬ 
pectations  were  frustrated,  the  Romans  dis- 
co\  ered  his  in  rigues,  and  though  weakened 
by  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the  Carthaginian, 
yet  they  were  soon  enabled  to  meet  him  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  consul  Lxvinus  en¬ 
tered  without  delay  the  territories  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  after  he  had  obtained  a  victory 
over  him  near  Apollonia  and  reduced  his 
fleet  to  ashes,  he  compelled  him  to  sue  for 
peace.  This  peaceful  disposition  was  not 
permanent,  and  when  the  Romans  discover¬ 
ed  that  he  had  assisted  their  immortal  enemy 
Annibal  with  men  and  money,  they  appointed 
T.  Q.  Flaminius  to  punish  his  perfidy,  and 
the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Roman  con¬ 
sul,  with  his  usual  expedition  invaded  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  in  a  general  engagement  which 
was  fought  near  Cynocephalx,  tire  hostile  ar¬ 
my  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  monarch 
saved  his  life  with  difficulty  by  flying  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Destitute  of  resources, 
without  friends  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
Philip  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and  to  demand  peace  by  his 
ambassadors.  It  was  granted  with  difficulty, 
the  terms  were  humiliating,  but  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  Philip  obliged  him  to  accept  the  condi¬ 
tions,  however  disadvantageous  and  degrad¬ 
ing  to  his  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  these  pub¬ 
lic  calamities  the  peace  of  his  family  was  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  and  Perses,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by 
a  concubine,  raised  seditions  against  his  bro¬ 
ther  Demetrius,  whose  condescension  and  hu¬ 
manity  had  gained  popularity  among  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  and  who,  from  his  residence  at 
Rome,  as  an  hostage  had  gained  the  good 
graces  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  modesty  and 
innocence  of  his  manners,  had  obtained  for¬ 
giveness  from  the  venerable  body  for  the 
hostilities  of  his  father.  Philip  listened  with 
too  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusation  of 
Perses  ;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius,  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown, 
he  no  longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death 
so  unworthy  and  so  ungrateful  a  son.  No 
sooner  was  Demetrius  sacrificed  to  credulity 
than  Philip  became  convinced  of  his  cruelty 
and  rashness,  and  topunish  the  perfidy  of  Per¬ 
ses,  he  attempted  to  make  Antigonus,  an¬ 
other  son ,  his  successor  on  the  Macedonian 
throne.  But  he  was  prevented  from  execut¬ 
ing  his  purpose  by  death,  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  reign,  179  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  assassin  of  Demetrius  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  with  the  same  ambition,  with  the 
same  rashness  and  oppression,  renewed  the 
war  against  the  Romans  till  his  empire  was 
destroyed,  and  Macedonia  became  a  Roman 
province.  Philip  has  been  compared  with  lijs 
great  ancestor  of  the  same  name;  but  thoueh 
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they  possessed  the  same  virtues,  the  same  pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and  in 
ambition,  and  were  tainted  with  the  same  a  few  days  recovered.  Plut.inAlex. — Cure. 

vices,  yet  the  father  of  Alexander  was  3. — drrian.  2. - A  son  of  Alexander  the 

most  sagacious  and  more  intriguing,  and  Great,  murdered  bv  order  of  Olympias. - - 

the  son  of  Demetrius  was  more  suspi-l  A  man  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Per- 
cious,  more  cruel,  and  more  implacable, 'seus,  that  he  might  lav  claim  to  the  kingdom 
and  according  to  the  Dretended  prophecy  of  Macedonia.  He  was  called  Pseudofihili/i- 

of  one  of  the  Sibyls,  Macedonia  was  indebt-  pus. - A  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  the 

ed  to  one  Philip  for  her  rise  and  consequence  reign  of  Augustus - -A  brother  of  Alexan- 

among  nations,  and  under  another  Philip  she  der  the  Great,  called  also  Aridsus.  vid.  Ari- 

lamented  the  loss  of  her  power,  her  empire,  darns. - A  freed-man  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

and  her  dignity.  Polyb.  16,  Szc.— Justin.  29,  He  found  his  master’s  body  deserted  on  the 
& c. — Pint,  in  Flam. — Paus.  7,  c.  8. — Liv.  31,  sea-shore,  in  Egypt,  and  he  gave  it  a  decent 


8tc. —  Va.LM.ax.  4,  c.8.  —  Orosius.  4,  c.  20. - 

M.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure 
family  m  Arabia,  from  whence  he  was  sur- 
named  Arabian.  From  the  lowest  rank,  in 
the  army  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  of¬ 
fices,  and  when  he  was  made  general  of  the 
pretorian  guards  he  assassinated  Gordian  to 
make  himself  emperor.  To  establish  himself 
with  more  certainty  on  the  imperial  throne, 
he  left  Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the  continual 
invasions  of  the  Persians,8and  hurried  to  Rome, 
where  his  election  was  universally  approved 
by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Philip 
rendered  his  cause  popular  by  his  liberality 
and  profusion,  and  it  added  much  to  his  splen¬ 
dour  and  dignity,  that  the  Romans  during  his 
reign  commemorated  the  foundation  of  their 
city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed  but  once 
every  hundred  years,  and  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnifi¬ 
cence  than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec¬ 
tacles,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successive¬ 
ly  crowdedduring  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  2000  gladiators  bled  in  he  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasures  of  a  gazing 
populace.  His  usurpation,  however,  was 
short,  Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Pannonia, 
and  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers 
near  Verona,  in  the  45th  year  or  his  age,  and 
the  5th  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  249.  His  son,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with 
him  the  imperialdignity,  was  also  massacred  in 
the  arms  of  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was 
then  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  lamented  in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents, 
of  natural  humanity,  and  endearing  virtues. 

Aurel.  Victor. — Zuzim. - A  native  of  Acar- 

nania,  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  the  monarch  had  been  suddenly  taken 
ill,  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  under¬ 
took  to  remove  the  complaint,  when  the  rest 
of  the  physicians  believed  that  all  medical  as¬ 
sistance  would  be  ineffectual.  Rut  as  he  was 
preparing  his  medicine,  Alexander  received 
a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in  which  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  beware  of  his  physician  Philip,  as  he 
had  conspired  against  his  life.  The  monarch 
was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip  presented  him 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio’s  letter 
to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The 
serenity  and  composure  of  Philip’s  counte¬ 
nance,  as  he  read  the  letter,  removed  every 
suspicion  from  Alexander’s  breast,  and  he 
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burial,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  Roman 

soldier  who  had  fought  under  Pompey. - 

An  officer  made  master  of  Parthia,  after  the 

death  of  Alexander  the  Great. - A  king  of 

part  of  Syria,  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus. - 

A  son  of  Antipater  in  the  army  of  Alexander. 
- \  native  of  Pamphylia,  who  wrote  a  dif¬ 
fuse  history  from  the  Creation  down  to  his 
own  time.  It  was  not  much  valued.  He 
lived  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  2d. 

Philiscus,  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  sta¬ 
tues  of  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Muses,  and 
a  naked  Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  portico 
belonging  toGctavia. 

Phji.istion,  a  comic  poet  of  Nicsea  in  the 
age  of  Socrates  Martial.  2,  ep.  41. 

Philistus,  a  musician  of  Miletus. - A 

Syracusan,  who  during  his  banishment  from 
his  native  country  wrote  an  history  of  Sicily 
in  12  books,  which  was  commended  by  some, 
though  condemned  for  inaccuracy  by  Pausa- 
nias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against  the 
Syracusans  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  he 
killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the  enemy, 
356  B  C.  Pint,  in  Dion. — Diod.  13. 

Philo,  [a  learned  Jewish  writer  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  first  century,  and  under  the  reign 
of  Caligula.  He  was  of  the  sacerdotal  family, 
and  brother  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  race 
at  Alexandria  where  he  was  born.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  early  proficiency 
in  eloquence,  philosophy, and  scriptural  know¬ 
ledge.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius  as  a  man 
copious  in  speech,  rich  in  sentiments,  and  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He  was  particularly  versed  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  In  A.  D.  40,  he  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  vindicate  his 
countrymen  from  the  calumnies  with  which 
they  were  loaded  by  the  Alexandrians,  and 
for  the  purposeof  defending  theircause  against 
Appian  ]  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  em¬ 
bassy,  of  which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god,  expressed  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  Jews,  because  they  refused 
to  place  his  statues  in  their  temples.  [By 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  it  is  said  that 
he  came  a  second  time  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  when  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  St.  Peter,  and  cultivated  his  friendship  : 
and  Photius  affirms  that  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Christian  faith  and  was  baptised,  but 
that  afterwards,  having  met  with  some  cause 


PH 

from  injury,  he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaus 
to  accompany  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  he  immediately  set  sail  from  Melibcea 
with  seven  ships,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  combined  fleet.  He 
was  here  prevented  from  joining  his  country¬ 
men,  and  the  offensive  smell  which  arose  from 
a  wound  in  his  foot,  obliged  the  G  reeks,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the 
camp,  and  he  was  accordingly  carried  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  or  as  others  say,  to  Chryse, 
where  Phimacus,  the  sen  of  Dolophion,  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  solitary  re¬ 
treat  ne  was  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time, 
till  the  Greeks,  on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Tro- 
first  related  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  jan  war,  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
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of  offence,  from  motives  of  resentment  he  re¬ 
nounced  his  creed.  The  Rev.  J.  Jones  in  his 
“  Ecclesiastical  Researches”  published  in 
1812,  and  also  in  the  “  Supplement”  to  that 
work,  labours  very  ingeniously  to  prove  both 
Philo  and  Josephus  to  have  been  Christian 
writers.]  He  was  so  happy  in  his  expres¬ 
sions,  and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  has 
been  called  the  Jewish  Plato,  and  the  book 
which  he  wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews 
in  the  reign  of  Caius,  met' with  such  unbound¬ 
ed  applause  in  the  Roman  senate  where  he 
read  it  publicly,  that  he  was  permitted  to  con¬ 
secrate  it  in  the  public  libraries.  His  works 
were  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 


second  spoke  of  sacred  history,  and  in  the 
third  the  author  made  mention  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  best 
edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  2  vols.  fol. 
London,  1742.— — A  philosopher, who  follow¬ 
ed  the  doctrines  of  Carneades,  B.  C.  100.- 


Another  philosopher  of  Athens,  tutor  to  Cice¬ 
ro. - A  grammarian  in  the  first  century. 

- An  architect  of  Byzantium,  who  flourish¬ 
ed  about  three  centuries  before  the  Chistian 
era.  He  built  a  dock  at  Athens,  where  ships 
were  drawn  in  safety,  and  protected  from 

storms.  Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  14. - A  Greek 

Christian  writer,  whose  work  was  edited  at 

Rome,  4-to.  1772.-- - A  dialectic  philosopher, 

260  B.  C. 

Philochorus,  a  man  who  wrote  an  histo¬ 
ry  of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the 
archons,  two  book  of  olympiads,  &.c.  He 
died  B.  C.  222. 

Philocles,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut 
off  the  right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemy  as 
were  taken,  that  they  might  be  rendered  un 
St  for  service.  His  plan  was  adopted  by  all 
:he  10  admirals  except  one,  but  their  expec- 
:ations  were  frustrated,  and  instead  of  being 
tonquergrs,  they  were  totally  defeated  at 
fiEgospotamos  by  Lysander,  and  Philocles, 
>vith  30  Oof  his  countrymen,  was  put  to  death, 
md  denied  the  honours  of  a  burial.  Pint,  in 

Lys. - A  comic  poet. - Another  who 

,vrote  tragedies  at  Athens. 

Philoctetes,  son  of  Pcean  and  Demonas- 
ia,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  according  to 
Flaccus  and  Hyginus,  and  the  arm  bearer 
md  particular  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was 
iresent  at  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  because 
le  had  erected  the  burning  pile  on  which  the 
lero  was  consumed,  he  received  from  him  the 
irrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of 
he  hydra,  after  lie  had  bound  himself  by  a 
olemn  oath  not  to  betray  the  place  where  his 
ishes  were  deposited.  He  had  no  sooner  paid 
he  last  offices  to  Hercules  than  he  returned 
o  Meliboea,  where  his  father  reigned.  From 
hence  he  visited  Sparta,  where  he  became 
me  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and 
oon  after,  like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who 
lad  courted  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus,  and 
?ho  had  bound  themselves  to  protect  her 
4  C 


I  roy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows 
of  Hercules,  which  were  then  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Philoctetes.  Upon  this  Ulysses,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  by  the 
rest  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos, 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philoctetes  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Philoctetes  recollect¬ 
ed  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  from  Ulysses,  and 
therefore  he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy, 
but  he  even  persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct 
him  to  Melibrea.  As  he  embarked  the  manes 
of  Hercules  forbad  him  to  proceed,  but  im¬ 
mediately  to  repair  to  the  Grecian  camp, 
where  he  should  be  cured  of  his  wound,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoctetes  obeyed, 
and  after  he  had  been  restored  to  his  former 
health  by  fEsculapius,  or,  according  to  some, 
by  Machaon,  or  Podalirus,  he  destroyed  an 
immense  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy/among 
whom  was  Paris  the  son  of  Priam,  with  the 
arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia ; 
but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  he  came  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  assistance 
ot  his  Thessalian  followers,  be  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Bruttium,  which  he  called  Pe- 
tilia.  Authors  disagree  about  the  causes  of 
the  wound  which  Philoctetes  received  on  the 
foot.  The  most  ancient  mythologists  support 
that  it  was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno 
had  sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  at¬ 
tended  Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had 
buried  his  ashes.  According  to  another  opi¬ 
nion,  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged 
him  to  discover  where  the  ashes  of  Hercules 
were  deposited,  and  as  he  had  made  an  oath 
not  to  mention  the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot 
struck  the  ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this 
means  concluded  he  had  not  violated  his  so¬ 
lemn  engagement-  For  this,  however,  he  was 
soon  after  punished,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrows  from  his  quiver  upon  the  foot 
which  had  struck  the  ground,  occasioned  so 
offensive  a  wound,  that  the  Greeks  were 
obliged  to  remove  him  from  their  camp.  The 
sufferings  and  adventures  of  Philoctetes  are 
the  sub'ect  of  one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  So¬ 
phocles,  Virg.JEn.  3,  v.  46. — Pindar.  Pyt/i. 
1. — Dictys.  Cret.  1,  c.  !4, — Senec.  in  Hare— 
So/ihocl.  Phil — Quint.  Calab.  9  and  10. — 
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Hygin.  fab.  26.  97  and  102. — Diod,  2  and  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  329,  1.  9,  v.  234.  Trist.S, 
el.  2. — Cic.  Tusc.  c.  2. — Plolem.  Hxffi.  6. 

Philocyprus,  a  prince  of  Cyprus  in  the 
age  of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  the 
situation  of  a  city,  which  in  gratitude  he  called 
Soli.  Pint,  in  Sol. 

PhilodEmus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  his  lascivious 
and  indelicate  verses.  Cic.  cle  P'inib.  2. — Ho- 
rat.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  121. 

PhilolAus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Crotona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  supported  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and 
its  annual  motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero  in 
Acad.  4,  c.  39,  has  ascribed  this  opinion  to  the 
Syracusan  philosopher  Nicetas,  and  likewise 
to  Plato  ;  and  from  this  passage  some  sup 
pose  that  Copernicus  started  the  idea  of  the 
system  which  he  afterwards  established.  Di 

og. — Cic.  de  Orat.  3. — Plut - A  lawgiver  of 

Thebes.  He  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  and  of 
the  family  of  the  Bacchiades,  8tc.  Aristot.  2, 
Polit.  ca/i.  ult. 

PhilolSgus,  afreed-manof  Cicero.  He 
betrayed  his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he 
was  tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cice 
ro’s  brother,  and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own 
flesh  by  piece-meal,  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up. 
Plut.  in  Cic.  8tc. 

PhilombrQtus,  an  archon  at  Athens  in 
whose  age  tiie  state  was  intrusted  to  Solon, 
when  torn  by  factions.  Pint,  in  Sol. 

PhilGmela,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king 
of  Athens,  and  sisterto  Procne,  who  had  mar 
ried  Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  sepa 
rated  from  Philomela,  to  whom  she  was  par 
ticularly  attached,  and  spent  her  time  in  great 
melancholy  till  sheprevailed  upon  her  husband 
to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  her  sister  to  Thrace 
Tereus  obeyed  his  wife’s  injunctions,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  obtained  Pandion’s  permission 
to  conduct  Philomela  to  Thrace,  than  he  be 
came  enamoured  of  her,  and  resolved  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  passion.  He  dismissed  the  guards, 
whom  the  suspicions  of  Pandion  had  appoint 
ed  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  he  offered  vio¬ 
lence  to  Philomela,  and  afterwards  cut  off  her 
tongue,  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  discover 
his  barbarity,  and  the  indignities  which  she 
had  suffered.  He  confined  her  also  in  a  lone¬ 
ly  castle,  and  after  he  had  taken  every  pre 
caution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  returned  to 
Thrace,  and  he  told  Procne  that  Philomels 
had  died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had  paid  the 
last  offices  to  her  remains.  Procne,  at  this 
sad  intelligence,  put  on  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  Philomela  ;  but  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed 
before  she  was  secretly  informed  that  her  sis 
ter  was  not  dead.  Philomela,  during  her  cap¬ 
tivity,  described  on  a  piece  of  tapestry  her 
misfortunes  and  the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and 
privately  conveyed  it  to  Procne.  She  was 
then  going  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus 
when  she  received  it  ;  she  disguised  her  re¬ 
sentment,  and  as,  during  the  festivals  of  the 
god  of  wine,  she  was  permitted  to  rove  about 


ter  Philomela  from  her  confinement,  and  she 
concerted  with  her  on  the  best  measures  of 
punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  mur¬ 
dered  her  son  Itylus,  who  was  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  be¬ 
fore  her  husband  during  the  festival.  Tereus 
in  the  midst  of  his  repast  called  for  Itylus,  but 
Procne  immediately  informed  him,  that  he 
was  then  feasting  on  his  flesh,  and  that  instant 
"hilomela,  by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head 
of  Itylus,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  the  scene.  He  drew  his  sword  to  pu¬ 
nish  Procne  and  Philomela,  but  as  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  stab  them  to  the  heart,  he  was  chang¬ 
ed  into  a  hoopoe,  Philomela  into  a  nightingale, 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Itylus  into  a  phea¬ 
sant.  This  tragical  scene  happened  at  Dau- 
lis  in  Phoc.is  ;  but  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  who 
mention  the  whole  of  the  story,  are  silent 
about  the  transformation;  and  the  former  ob¬ 
serves  that  T ereus,  after  this  bloody  repast, 
fled  to  Megara,  where  he  destroyed  himself- 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  raised  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  his  memory,  where  they  offered 
yearly  sacrifices,  and  placed  small  pebbles  in¬ 
stead  of  barley.  It  was  on  this  monument 
that  the  birds  called  hoopoes  were  first  seen ; 
hence  the  fable  of  the  metamorphosis.  Procne 
and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of  grief 
and  melancholy,  and  as  the  nightingale’s  and 
swallow’s  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellished  the  fa¬ 
ble,  by  supposing,  that  the  two  unfortunate 
sisters  were  changed  into  birds.  Afiollod.  3, 
c.  14. — Paus.  1,  c.  42,  1.  10,  c.  4. — Hygin. 
fab.  45. — Strab.  9. —  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  9  and 
10 — Firg.  G.  4,  v.  1J  and  511. - A  daugh¬ 

ter  of  Actor,  king  of  the  Myrmidons. 

Philonides,  a  courier  of  Alexander,  who 
ran  from  Sicyon  to  Elis,  160  miles,  in  nine 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  journey  in  15 
hours.  Plin.  2,  c.  71. 

PhilonOe,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king 
of  Sparta,  by  Leda  daughter  of  Thestius. 

Afiollod. - A  daughter  of  lobates,  king  of 

Lydia,  who  married  Bellerophon.  Id.  2. 
PhilonOme,  daughter  of  Nyctimus,  king 


of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Erymanthus 
two  children  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  as¬ 
cended  their  grandfather’s  throne.  Plut.  in 

Per. - The  second  wife  of  Cycnus,  the  son 

of  Neptune.  .She  became  enamoured  of  Ten- 
nes,  her  husband’s  son  by  his  first  wife  Pro- 


clea,  the  daughter  of  Clytius,  and  when  he  re¬ 
fused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  him 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Cycnus  believ¬ 
ed  the  accusation,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  &c.  Paus.  10,  c.  11, 
PhilopXtor,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto¬ 
lemies,  king  of  Egypt.  [ vid  Ptolemteus.] 
Philopiemen,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  born  at  Megalopolis.  His 
father’s  name  was  Grangis.  His  education 
was  begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  Ec- 


demus,  and  Demophanes,  and  he  early  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  ap- 
the  country,  she  hastened  to  deliver  her  sis-  peared  fond  of  agriculture  and  a  country  life. 
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He  proposed  himself  Epaminondas  for  a  mo¬ 
del,  and  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  imitating 
the  prudence  and  the  simplicity,  the  disinte¬ 
restedness  and  activity  of  this  famous  Theban. 
When  Megalapolis  was  attacked  by  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  Philopoemen,  then  in  the  30th  year  of 
his  age,  gave  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his 
valour  and  intrepidity.  He  afterwards  as 
sisted  Antigonus,  and  was  present  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  battle  in  which  the  /Etolians  were  de¬ 
feated.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  command¬ 
er,  he  shewed  his  ability  to  discharge  that  im¬ 
portant  trust,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand 
Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta  ;  and  if  he 
was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Nabis,  he 
soon  after  repaired  his  losses  by  taking  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  188,  and  by  abolish¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  flourish¬ 
ed  there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Sparta, 
after  its  conquest,  became  tributary  to  the 
Achxans,  and  Philopoemen  enjoyed  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  having  reduced  to  ruins,  cne  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Some  time  after  the  Messenians  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Achaean  league,  and  Philopoe- 
men,  who  headed  the  Aclueans,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  dragged  to  the 
enemy’s  camp.  Dinocrates,  the  general  of 
the  Messenians,  treatecThim  with  great  seve¬ 
rity  ;  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  oblig¬ 
ed  to  drink  a  dose  of  poison.  When  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  Philopoemen  asked  him  how  his  coun¬ 
trymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the 
victory,  he  drank  the  whole  with  pleasure, 
exclaiming,  that  this  was  comfortable  news. 
The  death  of  Philopoemen,  which  happened 
1  about  183  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in 
his  70th  year,  was  universally  lamented,  and 
the  Achaeans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediate¬ 
ly  marched  to  Messenia,  where  Dinocrates, 
'to  avoid  their  resentment, -killed  himself.  The 
rest  of  his  murderers  were  dragged  to  his 
i1  tomb,  where  they  were  sacrificed;  and  the 
people  of  Megalopolis,  to  shew  farther  their 
!  great  sense  of  his  merit,  ordered  a  bull  to  be 
yearly  offered  on  his  tomb,  and  hymns  to  be 
sung  in  his  praise,  and  his  actions  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  a  panegyrical  oration.  He  had  also 
statues  raised  to  his  memory,  which  some  of 
‘the  Romans  attempted  to  violate,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy,  to  no  purpose,  when  Mummius  took  Co¬ 
rinth.  Philopcemen  has  been  called  by  his 
•countrymen  the  last  of  the  Greeks.  Pint,  in 

'■ vita . — Justin.  32,  c.  4. — Polyb - A  native 

of  Pergamus,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

;  PhilostrXtus,  a  famous  sophist,  born  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Se- 
:verus,  and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  empress 
'with  all  the  papers  which  contained  some  ac- 
1  count,  or  anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Tyateus, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  review  them,  and  with 
them  to  compile  an  history.  The  life  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  is  written  with  elegance,  but  the  impro¬ 
bable  accounts,  the  fabulous  stories,  and  exag- 
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gerated  details  which  it  gives,  render  it  dis¬ 
gusting.  There  is,  besides,  another  treatise 
remaining  of  his  writings,  &c.  He  died  A. 
D.  244.  The  best  edition  of  his  writings  is 
that  of  Olearius,  fol.  Lisp.  1709. - His  ne¬ 

phew,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus, 
wrote  an  account  of  sophists. - A  philoso¬ 
pher  in  the  reign  of  Nero. - Another  in  the 

age  of  Augustus. 

Philotas,  a  son  ofParmenio,  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  ac¬ 
cused  of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was 
tortured,  aad  stoned  to  death,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  stuck  through  with  darts  by 
the  soldiers,  B.  C.  330-  Curt.  6,  c.  11. — Plut. 
— Airian. 

Philotis,  a  servant  maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destruction. 
After  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Fidenates  assembled  an  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lucius  Posthumius,  and  marched 
against  the  capital,  demanding  all  the  wives 
and  daughters  in  the  city  as  the  conditions  of 
peace.  This  extraordinary  demand  astonish¬ 
ed  the  senators,  and  when  they  refused  to 
comply, Philotis  advised  them  to  send  all  their 
female  slaves  disguised  in  matron’s  clothes, 
and  she  offered  to  march  herself  at  the  head. 
Her  advice  was  followed,  and  when  the 
Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the  evening,  and 
were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen  asleep, 
Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The 
whole  was  successful,  the  Fidenates  were  con¬ 
quered,  and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity 
of  the  female  slaves,  permitted  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
Plut.  in  Rom. —  Varro.de  L.  L.  5. —  Ovid, 
de  Art.  Am.  2. 

Philoxenus,  an  officer  of  Alexander, 
who  received  Cilicia,  at  the  general  division 

of  the  provinces. - A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who 

was  given  to  Pelopidas  as  a  hostage. - A 

dithyrambic  poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for 
some  time,  till  he  offended  him  by  seducing 
one  of  his  female  singers.  During  his  con¬ 
finement,  Philoxenus  composed  an  alle¬ 
gorical  poem,  called  Cyclops,  in  which  he 
had  delineated  the  character  of  the  tyrant  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Polyphemus,  and  represent¬ 
ed  his  mistress  under  the  name  of  Galatsea, 
and  himself  underthatofUlysses.  The  tyrant, 
who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  applauded,  removed  Philoxenus  from  his 
dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  purchase 
liberty,  by  saying  things  unworthy  of  him¬ 
self,  and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dionysius,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the 
quarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at 
a  feast  about  some  verses  which  Dionysius  had 
just  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had 
received  with  the  greatest  applause,  Philox¬ 
enus  gave  no  answer,  but  he  ordered  the 
guards  that  surrounded  the  tyrant’s  table  to 
take  him  back  to  the  quarries.  Dionysius 
was  pleased  with  his  pleasantry  and  with  his 
firmness,  and  im mediately  forgave  him. 
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Phiioxenus  died  at  Ephesus,  about  380 
years  before  Christ.  Pint. - A  celebrat¬ 
ed  musician  of  Ionia. - A  painter  of 

Eretria,  who  made  for  Cassander  an  excellent 
representation  of  the  battle  of  Alexander  with 
Darius.  He  was  pupil  to  Nicomachus.  Plin. 
31,  c.  10. 

Philyra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was 
met  by  Saturn  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed 
himself  into  ahorse,  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
Philyra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  half  a  man 
and  half  a  horse,  called  Chiron.  Philyra  was 
so  ashamed  of  giving  birth  to  such  a  mons¬ 
ter,  that  she  entreated  the  gods  to  change 
her  nature.  She  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the 
Greeks.  Hygin.  fab.  138. 

PhilyrTdes,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the 
son  of  Philyra.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. —  Virg.  G.  3, 
v.  550. 

Phineus,  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune,  who 
became  king  of  Thrace  ;  or,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  mythologists  support,  of  Bithynia. 
Pie  married  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Bo¬ 
reas,  whom  some  call  Cleobula,  by  whom  he 
had  Plexippus  and  Pandion.  After  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  he  married  Idsea,  the 
daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idsea,  jealous  of  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  children,  accused  them  of  attempts 
upon  their  father’s  life  and  crown,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and 
they  were  immediately  condemned  by  Phi¬ 
neus  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cru¬ 
elty  was  soon  after  punished  by  the  gods, 
Phineus  suddenly  became  blind,  and  the  Har¬ 
pies  were  sent  by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under 
continual  alarm,  and  to  spoil  the  meats  which 
were  placed  on  his  table.  He  was  some  time 
after  delivered  from  these  dangerous  mons¬ 
ters  by  his  brothers-in-law,  Zetes  and  Calais, 
who  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Strophades. 
He  also  recovered  his  sight  by  means  of  the 
Argonauts,  whom  he  had  received  with  great 
hospitality,  and  instructed  in  the  easiest  and 
speediest  way  by  which  they  could  arrive  in 
Colchis.  The  causes  of  the  blindness  of  Phi¬ 
neus  are  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  some  supposing  that  this  was  inflicted 
by  Boreas,  for  his  cruelty  to  his  grandson, 
whilst  others  attribute  it  to  the  anger  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  because  he  had  directed  the  sons  of 
Phryxushowtoescapefrom  Colchisto Greece. 
Many,  however,  think  that  it  proceeded  from 
his  having  rashly  attempted  to  develope  fu¬ 
turity,  while  others  assert  that  Zetes  and  Ca¬ 
lais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
to  their  nephews.  The  second  wife  of  Phineus 
is  called  by  some  Dia,  Eurytia,  Danae,  and 
Idothea.  Phineus  was  killed  by  Hercules. 
Arg.  2. — AfioLlod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  15. — DiodA. 

‘ — Hygin.  fab.  19. —  Orpheus. — Place. - The 

brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  /Ethiopia.  He 
was  going  to  marry  his  niece  Andromeda, 
when  her  father  Cepheus  was  obliged  to  give 
her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  to 
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appease  the  resentment  of  Neptune.  She  waff, 
however,  delivered  by  Perseus,  who  married 
her  by  the  consent  of  her  parents,  for  hav¬ 
ing  destroyed  the  sea-monster.  This  mar¬ 
riage  displeased  Phineus  ;  he  interrupted  the 
ceremony,  and  with  a  number  of  attendants 
attacked  Perseus  and  his  friends.  Per¬ 
seus  defended  himself,  and  turned  into  stone 
Phineus  and  his  companions,  by  showing  them 
the  Gorgon’s  head.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1  and  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  1  and  2. — Hygin.  fab.  64. 

Phintia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Himera.  Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  c.  83. 

Phintias,  called  alsoPithias,  Pinthias,  and 
Phythias,  a  man  famous  for  his  unparalleled 
friendship  for  Damon.  [ vid .  Damon.]  Cic. 

de  off.  3,  c.  10.  Tusc.  5,  c.  22. — Diod.  6— - A 

tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  282. 

Phinto,  a  small  island  between  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  now  Pigo. 

Phlegethon,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  wa¬ 
ters  were  burning,  as  the  word  <p\iye9-a,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  seems  to  indicate, 
Virg.  /En.  6,  v.  550. —  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  532. 
Senec.  in  Hiflfi. — Sil.  13,  v.  564. 

Phlegon,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian’s  freedmen.  He  wrote 
different  treatises  on  the  long  lived,  on  won¬ 
derful  things,  besides  an  historical  account  of 
Sicily,  sixteen  books  on  the  olympiads,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  principal  places  in  Rome,  three 
books  of  Fasti,  8cc.  Of  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he 
wrote  without  judgment  or  precision.  His 
works  have  been  edited  by  Meursius,  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1620. — ■ — One  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 
The  word  signifies  burning.  Ovid.  Met.  2. 

Phlegra,  or  Phlegrjeus  campus,  a 
place  of  Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pal- 
lene,  where  the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and 
were  defeated  by  Hercules.  The  combat  was 
afterwards  renewed  in  Italy,  in  a  place  of  the 
same  name  near  Cums.  [The  territory  of 
Italy,  which  is  thus  denominated,  forms  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Campania,  and  appears  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  very  great  degree  the  destruc¬ 
tive  effects  of  subterraneous  fires.  Here  we 
find  mount  Vesuvius,  the  Solfaterra  still 
smoking,  as  the  poets  have  pretended,  from 
Jupiter’s  thunder.  The  Monte  JVuovo,  which 
was  suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael’s  feast,  in 
the  year  1538,  the  Monte  Barbara,  formerly 
Mons  Gaurus,  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  the 
noxious  and  gloomy  lakes  of  Avernus  and 
Acheron,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
objects  terrified  the  Greeks  in  their  first  voy¬ 
ages  to  the  coast,  and  that  they  were  after¬ 
wards  embellished  and  exaggerated  by  the 
fancy  and  fiction  of  the  poets.]  Sil.  8,  v.  538, 
1.  9,  v.  305. — Strab.  5. — Diod.  4  and  5. — 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  151, 1.  12,  v.  378,  1.  15,  v. 
532. — Slat.  5,  Sylv.  3,  v.  196. 

Phlegy.®,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Some 
authors  place  them  in  Boeotia.  They  receiv¬ 
ed  their  name  from  Phlegyas  the  son  of  Mars, 
with  whom  they  plundered  and  burned  the 
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temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them 
escaped  to  Phocis,  where  they  settled.  Pans. 
9,  c.  36. — Homer.  11. 13,  v.  301. — Strab.  9. 

Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Chryse, 
daughter  of  Halmus,  was  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thse  in  Thessaly.  He  was  father  of  Ixion  and 
Coronis,  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence- 
When  ihe  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had 
been  so  wantonly  abused,  he  marched  an  army 
against  Delphi,  and  reduced  the  temple  of 
the  god  to  ashes.  This  was  highly  resented, 
Apollo  killed  Phlegyas  and  placed  him  in 
hell,  where  a  huge  stone  hangs  over  his  head, 
and  keeps  him  in  continual  alarms  by  its 
appearance  of  falling  every  moment.  Paus. 

9,  c.  36. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5.—Pind.  Pyth.  3 _ 

Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  87. — Strviua  ad  Virg.  JE?i. 
6,  v.  618. 

Phliasia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus 
near  Sicyon,  of  which  Philius  was  the  capi¬ 
tal. 

PhlIus,  (gen.  untia ,)  a  town  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  now  Staphlica,  in  the  territory  of 

Sicyon. - Another  in  Elis, - Another  in 

Argolis,  now  Drepano. 

Phlceus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  expres¬ 
sive  of  his  youth  and  vigour.  Plut.  in  Sym/i. 
5,  qu.  8. 

PhobEtor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and 
his  principal  minister.  His  office  was  to  as¬ 
sume  the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts, 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  his 
name  intimates  (<j>o/8t«).  The  other  two  mi¬ 
nisters  of  Somnus  were  Phantasia  and  Mor¬ 
pheus.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  640. 

Phobos,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lion’s  head,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
to  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies.  Plut. 
inerot. 

PhocjEA,  now  Fochia ,  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be¬ 
tween  Cumse  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  It  received  its  name  from 
Phocus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from 
sea-calves,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inha¬ 
bitants,  called  Phoan  and  Phocaenses,  were 
expert  mariners,  and  founded  many  cities  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  [They  founded  a 
colony  also  in  Corsica,  and  carried  on  com¬ 
merce  even  as  far  as  Tartessus.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
built  ships  of  war  of  50  oars,  which  they  pro¬ 
bably  imitated  from  the  Carthaginians.]  They 
left  Ionia  when  Cyrus  attempted  to  reduce 
them  under  his  power,  and  they  came  after 
many  adventures  into  Gaul,  where  they 
founded  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  The  town 
of  Marseilles  is  often  distinguished  by  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  Phocaica,  and  its  inhabitants  called 
Phocaenses.  [It  seems  that  the  Pbocxans, 
being  besieged  by  Harpagus  the  general  of 
Cyrus,  put  their  families  and  all  their  effects 
on  board  of  their  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the 
Oenusre  insulae,  near  Chios.  The  Chians, 
however,  to  whom  these  islands  belonged, 
fearing  a  diminution  of  their  own  commerce 
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from  such  active  neighbours,  opposed  the  ic» 
tended  settlement.  The  Phocaeans  returned 
upon  this  to  their  native  city,  overpowered 
the  Persian  garrison,  and  bound  themelves  by 
an  oath,  to  abandon  this  their  native  land,  and 
not  to  return  to  it  again  until  a  mass  of  iron, 
which  they  sunk,  should  rise  to  the  surface, 
sailed  away  to  their  colony  in  Corsica.  On 
the  voyage,  however,  one  half  of  the  fleet  re¬ 
pented  of  the  oath  and  returned  home  to 
P nocsea,  the  rest  proceeded  on  their  course 
and  founded  Massilia.]  Phocssa  was  de¬ 
clared  independent  by  Pompey,  and  under 
the  first  emperors  of  Rome  it  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Liv. 
5,  c.  34, 1.  37,  c.  3  ’ ,  1.  38,  c.  39.— Mela,  1,  c.  17. 
— Paus.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.i,\\  165. — Strab. 
14. —  Horat.  epod.  16. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  9.— . 
Plin.  8,  c.  4. 

Phocenses  and  PhocIsi,  the  inhabitants 
of  Phocis  in  Greece. 

PhocilIdes,  a  Greek  poet  and  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  poetical  piece  now  ex¬ 
tant  called,  nv&Tutov,  and  attributed  to  him,  is 
not  of  his  composition,  but  of  another  poet 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Phocion,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xenocrates, 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  the  states¬ 
men  of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  prudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He  of¬ 
ten  checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate 
measures  of  Demosthenes,  and  when  the 
Athenians  seemed  eager  to  make  war  against 
Philip  king  ol  Macedonia,  Phocion  observed 
that  war  should  never  be  undertaken  without 
the  strongest  and  most  certain  expectations  of 
victory  and  success.  When  Philip  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  himself  master  of  Euboea,  Phocion 
stopped  his  progress,  and  soon  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  enterprise.  During  the  time 
of  his  administration  he  was  always  inclined 
to  peace,  though  he  never  suffered  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  become  indolent,  and  to  forget  the 
jealousy  and  rivalship  of  their  neighbours. 
He  was  45  times  appointed  governor  of 
Athens,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be 
passed  upon  his  talents  as  a  minister  and 
statesman,  than  that  he  never  solicited  that 
high,  though  dangerous  office.  In  his  rural 
retreat,  or  at  the  head  of  the  \  thenian  armies, 
he  always  appeared  barefooted,  and  without  a 
cloak,  whence  one  of  his  soldiers  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  when  he  saw  him  dressed 
more  warmly  than  usual  during  a  severe 
winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  his  cloak  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  most  inclement  weather. 
If  he  was  the  friend  of  temperance  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  he  was  not  a  less  brilliant  example 
of  true  heroism.  Philip,  as  well  as  his  son 
Alexander,  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  to 
no  purpose;  and  Phocion  boasted  in  being 
one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Athenians,  and  in 
deserving  the  appellation  of  the  Good.  It 
was  through  him  that  Greece  was  saved  from 
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an  impending  war,  and  he  advised  Alexander 
rather  to  turn  his  arms  against  Persia 
than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  either  his  allies  or  his  subjects.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  so  sensible  of  his  merit  and  of  his 
integrity,  that  he  sent  him  100  talents  from 
the  spoils  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
Persians,  but  Phocion  was  too  great  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  bribed ;  and  when  the  conqueror 
had  attempted  a  second  time  to  oblige  him, 
and  to  conciliate  his  favour,  by  offering  him 
the  government  and  possession  of  five  cities, 
the  Athenian  rejected  the  presents  with  the 
same  indifference  and  with  the  same  inde¬ 
pendent  mind.  But,  not  totally  to  despise  the 
favours  of  the  monarch,  he  begged  Alexan¬ 
der  to  restore  to  their  liberty  four  slaves  that 
were  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Sardis.  An¬ 
tipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
also  attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  Athe¬ 
nian,  but  with  the  same  success  as  his  royal 
predecessor;  and  when  a  friend  had  observed 
to  Phocion,  that  if  he  could  so  refuse  the  ge 
nerous  offers  of  his  patrons,  yet  he  should  con¬ 
sider  the  good  of  his  children,  and  accept 
them  for  their  sake,  Phocion  calmly  replied, 
that  if  his  children  were  like  him  they  could 
maintain  themselves  as  well  as  their  father 
had  done,  but  if  they  behaved  otherwise  he 
declared  that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  them 
any  thing  which  might  either  supply  their 
extravagance,  or  encourage  their  debauche¬ 
ries  But  virtues  like  these  could  not  long 
stand  against  the  insolence  and  fickleness  of 
an  Athenian  assembly.  When  the  Pirxus 
was  taken,  Phocion  was  accused  of  treason, 
and  therefore,  to  avoid  the  public  indignation, 
he  fled  tor  safety  to  Polyperchon.  Polyper- 
chon  sent  him  back  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
immediately  condemned  to  drink  the  fatal 
poison.  He  received  the  indignities  of  the 
people  with  uncommon  composure;  and  when 
one  of  his  friends  lamented  his  fate,  Phocion 
exclaimed,  This  is  no  more  than  what  I  ex¬ 
pected;  this  treatment  the  most  illustrious  citi 
zens  of  Athens  have  received  before  ? nr.  He 
took  the  cup  with  the  geatest  serenity  of 
mind,  and  as  he  drank  the  fatal  draught,  he 
prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  and  bade 
his  friends  to  tell  his  son  Phocus  not  to  re¬ 
member  the  indignities  which  his  father  had 
received  from  the  Athenians.  Hedied  about 
318  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  body 
was  deprived  of  a  funeral  by  order  of  the  un¬ 
grateful  Athenians,  and  if  it  was  at  last  in¬ 
terred,  it  was  by  stealth,  under  a  hearth,  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman  who  placed  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  his  bones  :  Keep,  inviolate ,  0  sacred 
hearth ,  the  precious  remains  of  a  good  man, 
till  a  better  day  restores  them  to  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  forefathers,  when  Athens  shall 
be  delivered  of  her  frenzy,  and  shall  be  more 
wise.  It  has  been  observed  of  Phocion,  that 
he  never  appeared  elated  in  prosperity,  or  de¬ 
jected  in  adversity,  he  never  betrayed  pusil¬ 
lanimity  by  a  tear,  or  joy  by  a  smile.  His 
countenance  was  stern  and  unpleasant,  but  he 
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never  behaved  with  severity ;  his  expressions 
were  mild,  and  his  rebukes  gentle.  At  the 
age  of  80  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenian  armies  like  the  most  active  officer, 
and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  valour  in  every 
period  of  life  his  citizens  acknowledged  them* 
selves  much  indebted.  His  merits  were  not 
buried  in  oblivion ;  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his  memory 
by  raising  him  statues,  and  putting  to  a  cruel 
death  his  guilty  accusers.  Pint.  12  C.  Nep. 
in  vita. — Diod.  16. 

Phocis,  a  country  of  Greece,  [having  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus  on  the  south,  Doris  and 
the  Locn  Ozolxon  the  west,  Thessaly  on  the 
North,  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opun- 
tii,  together  with  Bceotia,  on  the  east.]  It  ori¬ 
ginally  extended  ftom  the  bay  of  Corinth  to 
the  sea  of  Euboea,  and  reached  on  the  north 
as  far  as  Thermopylx,  but  its  boundaries 
were  afterwards  more  contracted.  Phocis 
received  its  name  from  Phocus,  a  son  of 
Ornytion,  who  settled  there.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  called  I'hoeenses,  and  from  thence 
the  epithet  of  Phocus  was  formed.  Parnas¬ 
sus  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  mountains 
of  Phocis,  and  Delphi  was  the  greatest  of  its 
towns.  Phocis  is  rendered  famous  for  a 
war  which  it  maintained  against  some  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Phocian  war.  This  cele¬ 
brated  war  originated  in  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances: — When  Philip,  king  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  had  by  his  intrigues  and  well-concerted 
policy,  fomented  divisions  in  Greece,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  the  peace  of  every  republic,  the 
Greeks  universally  became  discontented  in 
their  situation,  fickle  in  their  resolutions,  and 
jealous  Ol  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  Amphictyons,  who  were  the 
supreme  rulers  of  Greece,  and  who  at  that 
time  were  subservient  to  the  views  of  the 
Thebans,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Pho- 
cians,  shewed  the  same  spirit  of  fickleness, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  were 
actuated  by  the  same  fears,  the  same  jealousy, 
and  ambition.  As  the  supporters  of  religion, 
they  accused  the  Phocians  of  impiety,  for 
ploughing  a  small  portion  of  land  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  commanded,  that  the  sacred  field  should 
belaid  waste,  and  that  the  Phocians,  to  ex¬ 
piate  their  crime,  should  pay  a  heavy  fine  to 
the  community.  The  inability  of  the  Pho¬ 
cians  to  pay  the  fine,  and  that  of  the  Am¬ 
phictyons  to  enforce  their  commands  by  vio¬ 
lence,  gave  rise  to  new  events.  The  people 
of  Phocis  were  roused  by  the  eloquence  and 
the  popularity  of  Philomelus,  one  of  their 
countrymen,  and  when  this  ambitious  ring¬ 
leader  had  liberally  contributed  the  great 
riches  he  possessed  to  the  good  of  his  country¬ 
men,  they  resolved  to  oppose  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council  by  force  of  arms.  He  seized  the 
rich  temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed  the  trea¬ 
sures  it  contained  to  raise  a  mercenary  army. 
During  two  years  hostilities  were  carried  on 
between  the  Phocians  and  their  enemies,  the 
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Thebans  and  the  people  of  Locris,  but  no  de¬ 
cisive  battles  were  fought ;  and  it  can  only 
be  observed,  that  the  Phocian  prisoners  were 
always  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  as  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  and  impiety, 
a  treatment  which  was  liberally  retaliated  on 
such  of  the  army  of  the  Amphictyons  as  be¬ 
came  the  captives  of  the  enemy.  The  defeat, 
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resistance,  and  ten  years  after  they  had  un- 
dertaken  the  sacred  war,  they  saw  their 
country  laid  desolate,  their  walls  demolished, 
and  their  cities  in  ruins,  by  the  wanton  jea¬ 
lousy  of  their  enemies,  and  the  inflexible 
cruelty  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  B.  C.348. 
1  hey  were  not,  however,  long  under  this 
disgraceful  sentence,  their  well-known  va- 
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however,  and  death  of  Philomelus,  lor  a  while  lour  and  courage  recommended  them  to  fa 
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checked  their  successes  ;  but  the  deceased  ge 
neral  was  soon  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
his  brother  called  Onomarchus,  his  equal  in 


vour,  and  they  gradually  regained  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  consequence  by  the  protection  of 
the  Athenians,  and  the  favours  of  Philip. 
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boldness  and  ambition,  and  his  superior  in  ac-  Liv.  32,  c.  18 .—  Ovid.  2.  Am.  6,  v.  15.  Met. 5 
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tivity  and  enterprise.  Onomachus  rendered 
his  cause  popular,  the  Thessalians  joined  his 
army,  and  the  neighbouring  states  observed 
at  least  a  strict  neutrality,  if  they  neither  op¬ 
posed  nor  favoured  his  arms.  Philip  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  who  had  assisted  the  Thebans,  was 
obliged  toretirefrom  the  field  with  dishonour, 
but  a  more  successful  battle  was  fought  near 
Magnesia,  and  the  monarch,  by  crowning 
the  head  of  his  soldiers  with  laurel,  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  Del¬ 
phi  and  heaven,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Onomarchus  was  slain,  and  his  body  expos¬ 
ed  on  a  gibbet,  6000  shared  his  fate,  and 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  un 
worthy  of  funeral  honours,  and  3000  were 
taken  alive.  This  fatal  defeat,  however,  did 
not  ruin  the  Phocians:  Phayllus,  the  only 
surviving  brother  of  Philomelus,  took  the 
command  of  their  armies,  and  doubling  The 
pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  increased  his  forces 
by  the  addition  of  9000  men  from  Athens, 
Lacedaemon,  and  Achaia.  But  all  this  nu 


&c. — Diod. 
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v.  276 — Demosth. — Justin.  8, 

16,  & c. — Pint  in  Dem.  Lys. 

Slrab.  5. — Pans.  4,  c.  5. 

Phocus,  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of 
his  great  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedae¬ 
mon  to  imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobrie¬ 
ty,  of  temperance,  and  frugality.  He  cruelly 
revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the 
Athenians  had  put  to  death.  Plut.  in  Phoc. 

&  Afiofih. - son  ofOrnytion,  who  led  a 

colony  of  Corinthians  into  Phocis.  He  cur¬ 


ed  Antiope,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus.of  insani¬ 
ty,  and  married  her,  and  by  her  became  fa¬ 
ther  of  Panopeus  and  Crisus.  Paus.  2,  c.  4. 

Phocylides,  an  ancient  poet.  [vid.  Pho- 
cilides.] 

Phcebas,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess 
of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi.  Lucan.  5  v 
128,  &c. 

Phiebe,  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that 

-  ’ — :  -  — -  “•*  ““  (luminary.  She  became,  according;  to  Anollo- 

merous  force  at  last  proved  ineffectual,  thejdorus,  mother  of  Asteria  and  Latona  [vid 
treasures  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  Diana.]  ^ 

£ln°tS  feurayaed  the-  exPenses  of  the  PhcebTdas,  a  Lacedemonian  general,  sent 

began  to  fail  dissensions  arose  among  the  by  the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mace- 
lingleaders  of  Phocis,  and  when  Philip  had  donians  against  the  Thracians.  He  seized 
crossed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  the  Pho- the  citadel  of  Thebes  ;  but  though  he  was 
cians  relying  on  his  generosity,  claimed  his  disgraced  and  banished  from  the  Laced® - 
protection,  and  implored  him  to  plead  their  monian  army  for  this  perfidious  measure  yet 
cause  before  the  Amphictyonic  council.  His  his  countrymen  kept  possession  of  the  town 
feeble  intercession  was  not  attended  with  sue- He  died  R.  C.  377.  C.  JVefi  in  PAnh  _ 

cess,  and  the  Thebans,  the  Locrians,  and  the  Diod.  14,  &c. 

Thessalians,  who  then  composed  the  Am-  PhcebigEn a,  a  surname  of  ffEsculapius, 


phictyonic  council,  unanimously  decreed  that 
the  Phocians  should  be  deprived  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  sending  members  among  the  Am¬ 
phictyons.  Their  arms  and  their  horses 
were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ap  . llo, 


Virg. 
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they  were  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  60,000 luceo.)  vid.  4do11o 


&c.  as  being  descended  from  Phoebus- 
AEn.  v.  773. 

Ph®bus,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the 
sun.  This  word  expresses  the  brightness 
and  splendour  of  that  luminary  from 


talents,  till  the  temple  of  Delphi  had  been 
restored  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  opu¬ 
lence  ;  their  cities  were  to  be  dismantled,  and 
reduced  to  distinct  villages,  which  were  to 


Phcemos,  a  lake  of  Arcadia. 

PH®NlCE,or  PhcenTcia,  [A  country  of  Asia 
commonly  named  by  the  Jews  Canaan,  though 
some  part  of  it  at  least  was  known  to  them  by 


,  -o—i  ..  —  v,  u.isuiiic  pan  ui  a  ai  least,  was  Known  to  tnem  bv 

contam  no  more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at  thename  ofSyrophenice.  Phceniciawas  some- 
InT  ,finCe  °f  a.furlonS,from  one  another  times  extended  to  all  the  maritime  countries 
w  u  ihe  PrivlleSes  and  the  immunities  of  of  Syria  and  Judxa,  and  Canaan  to  the  Phi- 

Which  thpv  wptp  stnnnpH  worn  t-/w  l-m  i*  _ _  i  .  * 


which  they  were  stripped  were  to  be  confer¬ 
red  on  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  for  his 
eminent  services  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Phocian  war.  The  Macedonians  were  or¬ 
dered  to  put  these  cruel  commands  into  exe¬ 
cution.  The  Phocians  were  unable  to  make 


listines  and  even  to  the  Amalekites.  Spe¬ 
cially  considered,however,  Phoenicia  extended 
along  the  coast  of  Syria  from  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  and  the  island  Aradus,  to  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  a  distance  of  about  35  geographical 
miles.  The  breadth  was  verv  limited,  the 
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ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  forming 
Its  utmost  barrier  to  the  east.  As  to  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name,  various  conjectures 
have  been  started :  the  most  common  one  is 
that  which  makes  it  a  Greek  term,  derived 
from  <potvi^  a  palm-tree,  which  were  very- 
abundant  in  this  country.  Others  derive  the 
name  from  Phoenix  son  of  Agenor.  Bochart’s 
opinion  appears  by  far  the  most  worthy  of 
reliance.  According  to  him  the  people  of 
Phoenicia  had  in  ancient  times  been  called  the 
children  of  Anak  or  Beni-Anak:  the  beth 
being  softened,  Beni-Anak  was  changed  into 
Phenak,  in  the  plural  Phenakim,  from  which 
the  Greeks  formed  <t3>vnc«c.  We  learn  from 
Scripture  that  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  found 
in  Hebron  and  its  environs  a  people  called 
Anakim  or  Enakim,  and  that  these  Canaan- 
ites  were  distinguished  by  their  stature  and 
strength  ;  of  course  the  other  Canaanites  who 
claimed  descent  from  them  were  likewise 
named  Anakim.  M.  l’Abbe  Mignot,  in  his 
.elaborate  discussion  of  this  subject,  thinks 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur  to  the  word 
Beni,  because  the  Egyptians  always  prefixed 
the  article  fihe  to  words,  so  that  instead  of 
Enakim  they  would  read  Phenakim  or  Pho- 
nakim,  and  the  Greeks  becoming  acquainted 
in  their  first  maritime  expeditions  on  the 
coast  of  the  country,  with  this  word,  formed 
from  it  Owwksc,  and  the  Latins  Phosnices,] 
The  Phoenicians  were  naturally  industrious, 
and  commerce  and  navigation  were  among 
them  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  They 
planted  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  particularly  Carthage,  Hippo, 
Marseilles,  and  Utica,  [and  others  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  both  within  and  without  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  Their  commerce,  be¬ 
sides  extending  to  ail  parts  of  the  Palus  Moe- 
otis,  Euxine,  and  Mediterranean,  reached 
even  to  the  British  isles,  and  also  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.  Besides  this  maritime  com¬ 
merce  they  carried  on  an  extensive  inland 
trade  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  even  to  Judea. 
Their  own  commodities  were  the  purple  of 
Tyre,  the  glass  of  Sidon,  and  the  exceeding 
fine  linen  made  in  their  own  country,  together 
with  curious  pieces  of  art  in  metals  and 
wood.  Besides  these,  however,  their  foreign 
commerce  furnished  them  with  abundant 
supplies  for  their  inland  trade.]  1  heir 
manufacturers  acquired  such  a  superiority 
over  those  of  other  nations,  that  among  the 
ancients,  whatever  was  elegant,  great  or 
pleasing,  either  in  apparel,  or  domestic  uten¬ 
sils,  received  the  epithet  of  Sidonian ■  The 
Phoenicians  were  originally  governed  by  kings. 
They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  Alexander,  and  remained  tribu- 
tar  yto  his  successors  and  the  Romans,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  letters  is  attributed  to  them.  [What¬ 
ever  was  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  language, 
it  is  certain  that  it  had  no  affinity  to  the 
other  oriental  tongues  that  were  used  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  Syria,  &c.  Their  language  was  a  dialect 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  same  with  that  of  the 
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'ancient  Canaanities,  and  their  letters  or  cha¬ 
racters  were  the  same  as,  or  very  like  to  those 
of  the  Samaritans.  Their  alphabet  consisted 
of  the  same  numbers  of  letters  with  the  He¬ 
brew  ;  the  forms  of  their  letters  were  larger, 
but  they  were  more  conformable  to  those  of 
the  more  ancient  Greek  inscriptions.]  He - 
rodot.  4,  c.  42,  1.  5,  c.  58. — Homer .  Od.  15. — 
Mela ,  x,c.  11,1. 2, c .7. — Strab.  16. — dfiollod. 
3,  c.  1. — Lucret.  2,  v.  829. — Phn.  2,  c.  47,  1. 
5,  c.  12. — Curt.  4,  c.  2. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  104, 1.  14,  v.  345,  1.  15,  v. 
288. 

Phoenicia,  vid.  Phcenice. 

Phcenicusa,  now  Pelicudi,  one  of  the 
iEolian  islands. 

Phcenissa,  a  patronymic  given  to  Dido 
as  a  native  of  Phoenicia.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v  529. 

Phienix,  son  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos, 
by  Cleobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor 
to  young  Achilles.  When  his  father  proved 
faithless  to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  a  concubine,  called  Clytia,  Cleobule, 
jealous  of  her  husband,  persuaded  her  son 
Phceiux  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favours 
of  his  father’s  mistress.  Phoenix  easily  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  when  Amyntor  discovered  his 
intrigues,  he  drew  a  curse  upon  him,  and  the 
son  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
divine  vengeance.  According  to  some, 
Amyntor  himself  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son, 
which  so  cruelly  provoked  him  that  he  me¬ 
ditated  the  death  of  his  father.  Reason  and 
piety,  however,  prevailed  over  passion  ;  and 
Phoenix,  not  to  become  a  parricide,  fled  from 
Argos  to  the  court  of  Peieus,  king  of  Phthia. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  tenderness,  Pe¬ 
ieus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored 
him  to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  aiter  he  was 
made  preceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefactor’s 
son.  He  was  also  presented  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  many  cities,  and  made  king  of 
the  Dolopes.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  Achilles  was  ever  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  lustructions  and  precepts  which 
he  had  received  from  Phoenix.  After  the 
death  of  Achilles,  Phoenix,  with  others,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  into 
Greece,  to  bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus. 
This  commission  he  performed  with  success, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returned  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thrace.  He  was  buried 
at  ALon,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Tra- 
chinia,  where  a  small  river  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  received  the  name  of  Phoenix.  Strab. 

9- — Homer.  11.  9,  &c. - Ovid •  in  lb.  v.  259. 

— oifiollod.  2,  c.  7. —  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  762. - - 

A  son  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph  who  was  call¬ 
ed  Telephassa,  according  to  Apollodorus  and 
Moschus,  or,  according  to  others,  Epimedu- 
sa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope.  He  was,  like  his 
brothers,  Cadmus  and  Cilix,  sent  by  his  father 
in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Europa,  whom  Jupiter 
had  carried  away  under  the  form  of  a  bull, 
and  when  his  inquiries  proved  unsuccessful, 
he  settled  in  a  country  which,  according  to 
some,  was  from  him  called  Phoenicia.  From 
him,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthaginians  were 
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called  Pani.  Afiollod.  3 — Hygin.  fab. 
178. 

Pholoe,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pholus,  the  friend 
of  Hercules,  who  was  buried  there.  It  is 
often  confounded  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Thessaly,  near  mount  Othrys.  Plin. 
4,  c.  6. — Lucan.  3,  v.  198,  1.  6,  v.  388,  1.  7 ,  v. 
449  — Ovid.  2.  Fast.  2,  v.  273. 

Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Sile- 
nus  and  Melia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ix- 
ion  andthecloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Her¬ 
cules,  when  he  was  going  against  the  boar  of 
Erymanthus.but  he  refused  to  give  him  wine, 
as  that  which  he  had  belonged  to  the  rest  of 
the  Centaurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without 
ceremony,  broke  the  cask  and  drank  tie  wine. 
The  smell  of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  house  of  Pho¬ 
lus,  but  Hercules  stopped  them  when  they 
forcibly  entered  the  habitation  of  his  friend, 
and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Pho¬ 
lus  gave  the  dead  a  decent  funeral,  but  he 
mortally  wounded  himself  with  one  of  the 
arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  venom 
of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  body  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him 
when  dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where 
his  remains  were  deposited  by  the  name  of 
Pholoe.  Afiollod.  \.~-Paus.  3. —  Virg.  G.  2, 
v.  456.  JEn.  8,  v.  294. — Diod.  4. — Ital.  1. — 
Lucan.  3,  6  and  7. — St  at.  Theb.  2. 

Phorbas,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Epithesia, 
killed  during  the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus. 
The  god  Somnus  borrowed  his  features  when 
he  deceived  Palinurus,  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea  near  the  coast  of  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  5, 
v.  842. 

Phorcus  or  Phorcys,  a  sea-deity,  son 
of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister 
Ceto,  by  whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dra¬ 
gon  that  kept  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides, 
md  other  monsters.  Hesiod.  Theogn.— Afiollod. 

Phormio,  an  Athenian  general,  whose 
Father’s  name  was  Asopicus.  lie  impover- 
shed  himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  army.  His  debts  were  some 
;ime  after  paid  by  the  Athenians,  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  make  him  their  general,  an  office  which 
he  refused,  while  he  had  so  many  debts,  ob¬ 
serving  that  it  was  unbecoming  an  officer  to 
)e  at  the  head  of  an  army,  vvhen  tie  knew  that 
he  was  poorer  than  the  meanest  of  his  sol- 

liers. - A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  E 

phesus,  who  once  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  du¬ 
des  of  an  officer  and  the  military  profession. 
The  philosopher  himself  was  ignorant  of  the 
subject  which  he  treated,  upon  which  Hanni- 
lal  the  Great,  who  was  one  of  his  auditors, 
exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  many  doting  old 
men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Fhormio. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  ti.  2. - A  disciple  of  Plato, 

:hosen  by  the  people  of  Elis,  to  make  a  re¬ 
formation  in  their  government,  and  their  ju¬ 
risprudence. 

Phormis,  an  Arcadian  whoacquired  great 
riches  at  the  court  of  Gelon  and  Hiero  in  Si- 
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cily.  He  dedicated  a  brazen  statue  of  a 
mare  to  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Peloponnesus 
which  so  much  resembled  nature  that  horses, 
came  near  it,  as  if  it  had  been  alive.  Paut. 
5,  c.  27. 

Phoroneus,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the 
river  Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  se¬ 
cond  king  of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph 
called  Cerdo,  or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had 
Apis,  from  whom  Argolis  was  called  Apia, 
and  Niobe,  the  first  woman  of  whom  Jupiter 
became  enamoured.  Phoroneus  taught  his 
subjects  the  utility  of  laws,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  social  life,  and  of  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  are 
often  called  Phorontsi.  Pausanias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisus,  Asterion 
and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  a 
quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Juno,  concern¬ 
ing  their  right  of  patronizing  Argolis.  Juno 
gained  the  preference,  upon  which  Neptune 
in  a  fit  of  resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four 
rivers,  whose  decision  he  deemed  partial.  He 
afterwards  restored  them  to  their  dignity  and 
consequence.  Phoroneus  was  the  first  who 
raised  a  temple  to  Juno.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death.  His  temple  still  existed 
at  Argos,  under  Antoninus  the  Roman  empe¬ 
ror.  Paus-  2,  c.  15,  & c — Afiollod.  2,  c.  1.— 
Hygin.  fab.  143. 

Phoronis,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  sister  o 
Phoroneus.  Ovid.  Mtt.  1,  v.  625. 

PhotInus,  an  eunuch  who  was  prime  mi¬ 
nister  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  When 
Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his 
master  not  to  receive  him,  but  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  advice  was  strictly  followed. 
Julius  Cresar  some  time  after  visited  Egypt, 
and  Photinus  raised  seditions  against  him,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death.  When  Caesar 
triumphed  over  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  the 
pictures  of  Photinus,  and  of  some  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  carried  in  the  procession  at 
Rome.  Plut. 

PhotIus,  [a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  9th  century.  He  was  of  a  noble  family, 
and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  man  of  his  age. 
His  elevation  to  the  patriarchal  office  caused 
a  great  schism.  The  emperor  Basilius  ex¬ 
pelled  him,  an  act  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
council  summoned  for  that  purpose,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  an  anathema  as  well  as  deposition 
against  him.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to 
favour,  but  was  a  second  time  deposed  by  Leo 
in  886,  and  confined  in  a  monastery  where  he 
died.  He  wrote  Myrobiblon  or  Bibliotheca, 
a  work  containing  an  abstract  and  critical 
judgment  of  280  writers  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature,  of  many  of  whom  no 
other  relic  remains.  The  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1653.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  likewise  of  a  work  called  Nomocanon, 
or  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church, 
printed  with  the  commentaries  of  Balsamon 
at  Paris  in  1615,  and  also  of  a  collection  of 
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letters  printed  by  Montagu  in  1651.  But  his 
most  valuable  work  is  the  Lexicon,  which 
has  only  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  and  mu¬ 
tilated  state.  The  various  MSS.  of  this 
work  in  different  libraries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  are  mere  transcripts  from  each  other, 
and  originally  from  the  valuable  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  From  this  was  published 
the  famous  edition  of  Porson  in  1823.] 

PhraAtes  1st,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who 
succeeded  Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phri- 
apatius.  He  made  war  against  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  was  defeated  in  three  suc¬ 
cessive  battles.  He  left  many  children  be¬ 
hind  him,  but  as  they  were  all  too  young,  and 
Unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  he  appointed 
his  brother  Mithridates  king,  of  whose  abili¬ 
ties  and  military  prudence  he  had  often  been 
a  spectator.  Justin.  41,  c.  5. - The  2d,  suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father  Mithridates  as  king  of  Par¬ 
thia  ;  and  made  war  against  the  Scythians, 
whom  he  called  to  his  assistance  against  An  ■ 
tiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  whom  he  refused 
to  pay,  on  the  pretence  that  they  came  too 
late.  He  was  murdered  by  some  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  once  his  captives, 
and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army,  B.C.  129. 

Justin.  42,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Pom/i .- - The 

3d,  succeeded  his  father  Pacorus  on  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Ti- 
granes  king  of  Armenia.  Soon  after  he  in¬ 
vaded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his 
son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 
His  expedition  was  attended  with  ill  suc¬ 
cess.  He  renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans.  At 
his  return  to  Parthia,  he  was  assassinated  by 

his  sons  Orodes  and  Mithridates.  Justin - 

The  4th,  was  nominated  king  of  Par  hia  by 
his  father  Orodes,  whom  he  soon  after  mur¬ 
dered,  as  also  his  own  brothers.  He  made 
war  against  M.  Antony  with  great  success,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  with  much  loss.  Some 
time  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  Parthian 
nobility,  but  he  soon  regained  his  power,  and 
drove  away  the  usurper,  called  Tiridates. 
The  usurper  claimed  the  protection  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and  Phraates  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause,  and 
gain  the  favour  of  his  powerful  judge.  He 
was  successful  in  his  embassy  :  he  made  a  trea¬ 
ty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Roman  em- 
peror.restoredtheensignsand  standards  wire  . 
the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Crassus  and 
Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with  their 
wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements  were 
performed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates  de¬ 
livered  his  children  into  the  hands  of  Augus¬ 
tus  to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might 
reign  with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his 
subjects  would  revolt,  as  soon  as  they  found 
any  one  of  his  family  inclined  to  countenance 
their  rebellion,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
scorned  to  support  the  interest  of  any  usurper 
who  was  not  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsa- 
cidax  He  was,  however,  at  last  murdered 
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by  one  ofhis  concubines;  who  placed  her  son, 
call  Phraatices,  on  the  throne.  Val.  Max.  7. 
c.  6. — Justin.  42,  c.  5. — Diod.  Cas.  51,  &c. 
— Plut-  in  Anton.  & c. —  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  32, 
- A  prince  of  Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius. - A  satrap  of  Parthia.  Tacit.  Ann. 

6,  c  42. 

Phraatices,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He, 
with  his  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and 
took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  His 
reign  was  short ;  he  was  deposed  by  his  sub¬ 
jects,  whom  he  had  offended  by  cruelty,  ava¬ 
rice  and  oppression. 

Phrahates,  the  same  as  Phraates.  vid. 
Phraates. 

Phraortes,  succeeded  his  father  Deioces 
on  the  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war 
against  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  conquer¬ 
ed  the  greatest  part  of  Asia.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians, 
after  a  reign  of  22  years,  B.  C.  625.  His 
son  Cyaxares  succeeded  him.  It  is  suppos¬ 
ed  that  the  Arphaxad  mentioned  in  Judith  is 
Phraortes.  Paus. — Herodot.  1,  c.  102. 

[Phryconis,  a  more  ancient  name  for 
Cumae  in  /Eolia.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
early  settlers  from  Locris  established  them¬ 
selves  for  a  considerable  space  of  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Phrykios.  Hence  they  gave 
to  the  new  state  when  they  had  founded  it, 
the  name  of  Phryconis.] 

PHRixus.a  river  of  Argolis.  There  was  al¬ 
so  a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by 
the  Minyae.  Herodot.  4,  c.  148. 

PhronIma,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king 
of  Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  at  the  instigation  ofhis  second  wife.  The 
servant  was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child, 
but  as  he  was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her 
into  the  sea,  he  accordingly  let  her  down  into 
the  water  by  a  rope,  and  took  her  out  again  un¬ 
hurt.  Phronima  was  afterwards  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  concubines  of  Polymnestus,  by 
whom  she  became  mother  of  Battus,  the 
founder  of  Cyrene.  Herodot.  4,  c.  154. 

Phrygius,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  dividing 
Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  falling  into  the  Her- 
mus.  Paus. 

Phrygia,  [a  large  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Gala¬ 
tia,  on  the  west  by  a  part  of  Mysia,  by  Lydia, 
and  a  part  of  Caria,  on  the  south  by  Lvcia, 
Pisidia,  and  Isauria,  and  on  the  west  by 
Cappadocia.  It  received  the  appellation  of 
Major  to  distinguish  it  from  a  part  of  Mysia 
near  the  Hellespont,  which  was  occupied  by 
some  Phrygians  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
by  them  called  Phrygia  Minor  :  whence  it 
appears  that  the  term  Phrygians  is  applied 
improperly,  or  else  by  anticipation,  to  the 
Trojans  in  Virgil.]  It  received  its  name 
from  the  Bryges,  a  nation  of  Thrace  or 
Macedonia,  who  came  to  settle  there,  and 
from  their  name,  by  corruption,  arose  the 
word  Phrygia.  The  most  remarkable  towns 
were  Laodice,  Hierapolis,  and  Synnada. 
The  inventions  of  the  pipe  .of  reeds,  and 
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of  all  sorts  of  needle-work,  is  attribut 
ed  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  represent¬ 
ed  by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but  yield¬ 
ing  to  correction  (hence  Phryx  verbcratus 
metior),  as  imprudent,  effeminate,  servile, 
and  voluptuous  ;  and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to 
allude,  JEn.  9.  v.  617.  The  Phrygians,  like 
all  other  nations,  were  called  Barbarians  by 
the  Greeks ;  their  music  ( Phrygii  Cantus') 
was  of  a  grave  and  solemn  nature,  when  op¬ 
posed  to  the  brisker  and  more  cheerful  Ly¬ 
dian  airs.  Mela ,  1,  c.  19 _ Strab.  2,  8cc. — 

Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  429,  &c. — Cic.  7,  ad.  fam. 
ep.  16. — Place.  27. — Dio.  1,  c.  50. — PI  in.  8, 
c.  48. — Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. — Paus.5,  c 
25. — Herodot.  7,  c.  73. 

Phryne,  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who 
flourished  at  Athens  about  328  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to 
Praxiteles  who  drew  her  picture.  [ vid . 
Praxiteles.]  This  was  one  of  his  best  pieces, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  It  is  said  that  Apelles  painted  his 
Venus  Anadyomene  after  he  had  seen 
Phryne  on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and  with 
dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich  by 
the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  she  offered 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes, 
which  Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided 
this  inscription  was  placed  on  the  walls. 
“Alexander  destroyed,  and  the  harlot  Phryne 
restored.”  This  was  refused.  Plin.  31,  c. 

8 - There  was  also  another  of  the  same 

name,  who  was  accused  of  impiety.  When 
she  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be  condemned, 
she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so  influenced 
her  judges,  that  she  was  immmediately  ac¬ 
quitted-  Quintil.2,  c.-  15. 

PiirynIcus,  [a  Greek  sophist,  a  native 
of  Bithynia  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  Two 
works  are  attributed  to  him.  viz.  Apparatus 
Sophisticus,  and  Dictiones  Atticx.  There  is 
extant  an  abridgment  of  the  latter,  which 

was  printed  at  Rome  in  1517.] - A  tragic 

poet  of  Athens,  disciple  to  Thespis,  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  a  female  character 

on  the  stage.  Strab.  14. - A  comic  poet. 

Phrynis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prize  at  the  Panathe- 
nxa  at  Athens,  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven 
by  all  his  predecessors,  B.  C.  438.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  cook  at  the  house  of 

Hiero,  king  of  Sicily. - -A  writer  in  the 

reign  of  Commodus,  who  made  a  collection 
in  36  books,  of  phrases  and  sentences  from 
the  best  Greek  authors,  &c. 

Phryno,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  590. 

Phryxus,  a  son  of  Atbamas,  king  of  The¬ 
bes,  by  Nephele.  After  the  repudiation  of 
his  mother,  he  was  persecuted  with  the 
ynost  inveterate  fury  by  his  step-mother  Ino, 
because  he  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Atha- 
mas,  in  preference  to  the  children  of  a  second 
wife.  He  was  apprized  of  lno’s  intentions 
Upon  his  life,  by  his  mother  Nephele,  or,  ac- 
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cording  to  otners,  by  his  preceptor  ;  and  the 
better  to  make  his  escape,  he  secured  part  of 
his  father’s  treasures,  and  privately  left 
Bceotia  with  his  sister  Helle,  to  go  to  their 
friend  and  relation  /Eetes,  king  of  Colchis. 
They  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fabulous  account  of  the  poets  and 
mythologists,  they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
ram  whose  fleece  was  of  gold,  and  proceeded 
on  their  journey  through  the  air.  The  height 
to  which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  gid¬ 
dy,  and  she  fell  into  the  sea.  Phryxus  gave 
her  a  decent  burial  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
after  he  had  called  the  place  Hellespont 
from  her  name,  he  continued  his  flight,  and 
arrived  safe  in  the  kingdom  of  /Eetes,  where 
he  offered  the  ram  on  the  altar  of  Mars. 
The  king  received  him  with  great  tenderness, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chalciopein  mar¬ 
riage.  She  had  by  him  Phrontis,  Melias, 
Argos,  Cylindrus,  whom  some  call  Cytorus, 
Catis,  Lorus,  and  Hellen.  Some  time  after 
he  was  murdered  by  his  father-in-law,  who 
envied  him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece ; 
and  Chalc.iope,  to  prevent  her  children  from 
sharing  their  father’s  fate,  sent  them  private¬ 
ly  from  Colchis  to  Boeotia,  as  nothing  was  to 
be  dreaded  there  from  the  jealousy  or  re¬ 
sentment  of  Ino,  who  was  then  dead.  The 
table  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis  on 
a  ram  has  been  explained  by  some,  who  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  ship  on  which  he  embarked 
was  either  called  by  that  name,  or  carried  on 
her  prow  the  figure  of  that  animal.  The 
fleece  of  gold  is  explained  by  recollecting  that 
Phryxus  carried  away  immense  treasures 
from  Thebes.  Phryxus  was  placed  among 
the  constellations  of  heaven  after  death. 
Phe  ram  which  carried  him  to  Asia,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Neptune’s  amour 
with  Theophane,  the  daughter  of  Altis. 
This  ram  had  been  given  to  Athamas  by  the 
gods,  to  reward  his  piety  and  religious  life, 
and  Nephele  procured  it  for  her  children, 
just  as  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  of  Ino.  The  murder  of  Phryxus 
was  some  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the 
Greeks.  It  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  expedi¬ 
tion  wiiich  was  achieved  under  Jason  and 
many  ol  the  princes  of  Greece,  and  which 
had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the  golden 
fleece,  and  the  punishment  of  the  king  of 
Colchis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  son  of  Athamas. 
Diod.  4. — Herodot-  7,  c.  197. — A/iollon.  Arg. 

—  Orfiheus. — llacc. — Strab. — A/iotlod.  1,  c. 

9. — Pindar.  Pyth  4- — Hygin.isb.  14,188, 

&c. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  Met.  4. - A  small 

river  of  Argolis. 

Phthia,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  (Jthrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles 
was  born,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called 
Phthius  Hei'os.  Horat.  4.  Od.  6,  v.  4, — , 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  156. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Pro¬ 
ject.  2,  el.  14,  v.  38.—  Cic.  2 use.  1,  c.  10. 

Phthiotis,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly, 
between  the  Pelasgicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  Magnesia,  and  mount  (Eta.  Paus.  10. 
c.  8: 
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Phya,  a  tail  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica, 
whom  Pisistratus,  when  he  wished  to  re 
establish  himself  in  his  tyranny,  dressed  like 
the  goddess  Minerva,  and  led  to  the  city  on  a 
chariot,  making  the  populace  believe  that 
the  goddess  herself  came  to  restore  him  to 
power.  The  artifice  succeeded.  ffcrodot. 

1,  c.  59. — Poly&n.  1,  c.  40 

Phycus,  ( untis ,)  a  promontory,  near  Cy- 
rene,  now  called  Ras-al-aem .  Lucan .  9. 

PhylXce,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  built  by 
Phylacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  there,  from 
whence  he  is  often  called  Phulacidea.  Lucan. 

6,  v.  252. - -A  town  of  Arcadia.  Puus.  1, 

C.  54. - A  town  of  Epirus.  Liv.  45,  c..  26. 

Phyle,  a  well-fortified  village  of  Attica,  at 
a  little  distance  from  Athens.  [Fhyle  was 
situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Campus 
Thriasius,  and  was  the  fort  possessed  by 
Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles,  who 
expelled  the  thirty  tyrants  alter  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war.]  C.  A‘f/(.  in  Thras. 

Phyllis,  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  hospitably  received  Demophoon  the  son 
of  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return  from  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not  find  him 
insensible  to  her  passion.  After  some  months 
of  mutual  tenderness  and  affection,  Demo¬ 
phoon  set  sail  for  Athens,  whither  his  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  recalled  him.  He  promised  faith¬ 
fully  to  return  as  soon  as  a  month  was  ex¬ 
pired  ;  but  either  his  dislike  for  Phyllis,  or 
the  irreparable  situation  of  his  affairs,  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  violate  his  engagement,  and  the 
queen,  grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  ab¬ 
sence,  hanged  herself,  or,  according  to  others, 
threw  herself  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea, 

and  perished..  Herfriends  raised  a  tomb  overjtogether  incorrect.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
her  body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees, jutter  impossibility  of  such  a  migration,  it  is 
whoseleavesataparticularseasonofthe  year, sufficient  toobserve,  that  theScythian  race 
suddenly  became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  to  whom  he  alludes  were  properly  called 
the  death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old  Agathyrsi,  and  the  term  /licti  is  merely  ap- 
tradition  mentioned  by  Servius,  Virgil’s  com-  plied  to  them  by  the  Latin  poets  from  the  cir- 
mentator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  cumstance  of  their  / minting  their  bodies  to 
into  an  almond-tree,  which  is  called  Phylla  by  look  more  terrible  in  fight.  The  Piets  were 
the  Greeks.  Some  days  after  this  metamor-ia  Caledoman  race,  first  mentioned  under  this 
phosis,  Demophoon  revisited  Thrace,  and  denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  Eumenius,  A. 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he  ran  D,  297.  Various  derivations'have  been  as- 
and  clasped  the  tree,  which,  though  at  that  signed  for  their  name.  The  simplest  appears 
time  stripped  of  its  leaves,  suddenly  shot  forth  to  be,  that  the  original  native  term  was  /Vi¬ 
and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sensible  of  tender-  thi,  which  was  latinised  into  Picti  or  painted, 
ness  and  love.  The  absence  of  Demo-!and  which  had  in  fact  the  same  meaning.] 
phoon  from  the  house  of  Phyllis  has  given! Marce  l.  27,  c.  18 ,—C/audian.  de  Hon.  cons. 
rise  to  a  beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  jv.  54.— Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Mela,  2,  c.  1. 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queenj  Pictavi,  or  Pictones,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
about  the  fourth  month  after  her  lover’s  de-  in  the  modern  country  of  Poictou.  Ctta.  7, 
parture.  Ovid.  Heroid.  2,  de  Art.  Am.  2,' bell.  G.  c.  4. 

v.  353.  Trist.  2,  437. — Ply  gin.  fab.  59.  I  Picumnus,  and  Pilumnus,  two  deities 

Phyllus,  a  general  ot  Phocis  during  the  at  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspices  that 
Phocian  or  sacred  war  against  the  Thebans. ;  were  required  before  the  celebration  of  nup- 
He  had  assumed  the  command  after  the  tials.  Pilumnus  was  supposed  to  patronize 
death  of  his  brothers  Philomelus  and  Ono-  children,  as  his  name  seems  in  some  manner 
marchus.  _  He  is  called  by  some  Phayllus.  to  indicate,  quod  pc  Hat  mala  infantix.  The 
vid.  Phocis.  manuring  of  lands  was  first  invented  by  Pi- 

Physcion,  a  famous  rock  of  Bosotia,  cumnus,  from  which  reason  he  is  called  Ster- 
tviHch  was  the  residence  of  the  Sphynx,  and  'guilinius.  Pilumnus  is  also  invoked  as  the 
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against  which  the  monster  destroyed  her¬ 
self,  when  her  enigmas  were  explained  by 
CEdipus.  Plut. 

Physcon.  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto¬ 
lemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  from  the  great  pro¬ 
minency  of  his  belly.  Athen.  2,  c.  23. 

Physcos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite 
Rhodes.  Slrab.  14. 

Pia,  or  Pialia,  festivals  instituted  in  ho¬ 
nour  ot  Adrian,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Puteoli,  on  the  se¬ 
cond  year  of  the  Olympiads. 

PicEni,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  called 
also  Picentes.  They  received  their  name 
from  fiicus ,  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had 
settled  in  that  part  of  Italy.  Ital-  8,  v.’  425. 
— Strab.  5. — Mela ,  2,  c.  4. . 

Picentia,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini. 
PickntIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  between 
Lucania  and  Campania  on  the  Tuscan  sea. 
They  are  different  from  the  Piceni  or  Picen¬ 
tes,  who  inhabited  Picenum,  [but  descended 
from  them  ]  Sil.  It.  8,  c.  430.— Tacit.  H.  4, 
c-  62. 

Picenum,  otPicenus  Acer,  a  country  of 
Italy,  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  [south 
and  east  of  Umbria.]  Lrv.  21,  c.  6,  1.  22,  c. 
9, 1.  27,  c.  43. — Sil.  10,  v.  313.— Horat.  2,  sat. 
3,  v.  722. — Mart.  1,  ep.  +4. 

Picta£,  or  Picti,  a  people  of  Scythia,  call¬ 
ed  also  Agathyrstz.  They  received  this  name 
from  their  painting  their  bodies  with  different 
colours,  to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies.  A  colony  of  these,  according 
to  Servius,  Virgil’s  commentator,  emigrated 
to  the  northern  parts  ot  Britain,  where  they 
still  preserved  their  name  and  their  savage 
manners,  but  they  are  mentioned  only  by  la¬ 
ter  writers.  [This  remark  of  Servius  is  al- 
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Sod  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  how  to  grind  corn.  Turnus 
boasted  of  being  one  of  his  lineal  descendants. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,v.  4 — Varro. 

Picus,  a  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn, 
who  married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Ca- 
nens,  by  whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  ten¬ 
derly  loved  by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  he 
returned  a  mutual  affection.  As  he  was  one 
day  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by 
Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  ot  him , 
and  who  changed  him  into  a  woodpecker,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  name  of  picus  among  the  Latins. 
His  wife  Venilia  was  so  disconsolate  when  she 
was  informed  of  his  death,  that  she  pined 
away.  Some  suppose  that  Picus  was  the  son 
of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he. gave  out  prophecies 
to  his  subjects  by  means  of  a  favourite  wood¬ 
pecker,  from  which  circumstance  originated 
the  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into  a 
bird.  Virg.  JEn.  7,v.  48,  171,  &c .—Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  320,  8cc. 

Pie  ria,  a  small  track  of  country  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  [to  the  west  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus, 
and  bordering  on  Thessaly,]  from  which  the 
epithet  of  Pierian  was  applied  to  the  Muses, 
and  to  poetical  compositions.  [According  to 
some  the  Muses  were  born  here  ;  others  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  derived  the  name  of  Pierides, 
from  mount  Pierus  in  this  district,  which  was 

called  after  Pierus,  mentioned  below _ 

The  city  of  Seleucia  in  Syria  was  surnamed 
Pieria,  because  situate  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Pierus,  which  mountain  was  so  called  by  the 
Macedonians  after  the  one  in  their  nathe 
Country.]  Martial.  9,  ep.  88,  v.  3. — Horat. 
4,  od.  8,  v.  20. 

Pierides,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
either  because  they  were  born  in  Pieria,  in 
Thessaly,  or  because  they  were  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  daughters  of  Pierus,  a  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  settled  in  Boeotia. - Also 

the  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the 
Muses  to  a  trial  in  music,  in  which  they  were 
conquered,  and  changed  into  magpies.  It 
may  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  the  victorious 
Muses  assumed  the  name  of  the  conquered 
daughters  of  Pierus,  and  ordered  themselv  es 
to  be  called  Pierides,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Minerva  was  called  Pallas  because  she  had 
killed  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v- 
300. 

PiErus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  who  were  from  thence,  as 

some  imagine,  called  Pierides. - A  king  of 

Macedonia,  whose  nine  daughters,  called  Pie¬ 
rides,  challenged  the  Muses,  and  were  chang¬ 
ed  into  magpies  when  conquered.  [  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  account  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias,  Pierus  was  the  father  of  the  Muses,  vid. 

Pieria.]  Paus.  9,  c.  29. - A  nverof  Achaia, 

in  Peloponnesus. - A  town  of  Thessaly. 

Pans.  7,  c.  21. - A  mountain  [of  Syria,  at 

the  foot  of  which  was  built  Seleucia.] 

Pietas,  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration 
for  the  deity,  and  love  and  tenderness  to  our 
friends.  It  received  divine  honours  among 
the  Romans,  and  was  made  one  of  their  gods. 
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Acilius  Glabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this 
new  divinity,  on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had 
fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  father,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  deprived  of  all  aliments.  Cic.  de 
Div  1. —  Val  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Plin.  7,  c.  36. 

Pigrum  mare,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Northern  sea,  from  its  being  frozen.  The 
word  Pigra  is  applied  to  the  Palus  Mosotis. 
Ovid.  4.  Pont.  10,  v.  61  —Plin.  4,  c.  13.— Ta¬ 
cit.  G.  45. 

Pilumnus.  vid  Picumnus. 
impla,  a  mountain  of  dacedonia,  near 
Thessaly,  with  a  fountain  ot  the  same  name, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  on  that  account  are 
often  called  Pimple <z  and  Pimpleades.  Ho¬ 
rat.  1,  od.  26,  v.  9 .—Scrab.  10  —  Martial.  12, 
ep.  11,  v.  3.— Stat.  1,  Sylv.  ;,v.  26.  Sylv.  2, 
v.  36. 

Pinarius  and  Potitius,  two  old  men  of 
Arcadia,  who  came  with  Evander  to  Italy. 
They  were  instructed  by  Hercules,  who  visit¬ 
ed  the  court  of  Evander,  how  they  were  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  his  divinity,  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening,  immediately  at  sun-set. 
The  morning  sacrifice  they  punctually  per¬ 
formed,  but  on  the  evening  Potitius  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  offer  the  sacrifice  alone  as  Pinarius 
neglected  to  come  till  after  the  appointed 
time.  This  negligence  offended  Hercules, 
and  he  ordered,  that  for  the  future,  Pinarius 
and  his  descendants  should  preside  over  the 
sacrifices,  but  that  Potitius,  with  hisposterity, 
should  wait  upon  the  priests  as  servants, 
when  the  sacrifices  were  annually  offered  to 
him  on  mount  Aventme.  This  was  religious¬ 
ly  observed  till  the  age  of  Appius  Claudius, 
who  persuaded  the  Potitii  by  a  large  bribe, 
to  discontinue  their  sacred  office,  and  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  by  slaves. 
For  this  negligence,  as  the  Latin  authors  ob¬ 
serve.  the  Potitii  were  deprived  of  sight,  and 
the  family  became  a  little  time  after  totally 
extinct.  Liv.  i,c.  7. —  Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  269, 
&c. —  Victor  de  orig.  8. 

Pinarus,  orPiNDUS,  now Delisou,  a  river 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing 
between  Cilicia  and  Syria.  Dionys.  Per. 

Pincum,  a  town  ot  Mcesia  Superior,  now 
Gradisca 

PindXrus.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of 
Thebes.  He  was  carefully  trained  from  his 
earliest  years  to  the  study  of  music  and  poe¬ 
try,  and  he  was  taught  how  to  compose  ver¬ 
ses  with  elegance  and  simplicity,  by  Myrtis 
and  Corinna.  When  he  wasyoung,  it  is  said 
that  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  his  lips,  and 
there  left  some  honev-combs  as  he  reposed  on 
the  grass.  This  was  universally  explained 
as  a  prognostic  of  his  future  greatness  and  ce¬ 
lebrity,  and  indeed  he  seemed  entitled  to  no¬ 
tice  when  he  had  conquered  Myrtis  in  a  mu¬ 
sical  contest.  He  was  not,  however,  so  suc¬ 
cessful  against  Corinna,  who  obtained  five 
times,  while  he  was  competitor,  a  poetical 
prize,  which,  according  to  some,  was  adjudg¬ 
ed  rather  to  the  charms  of  her  person,  than 
to  the  brilliancy  of  her  genius,  or  the  supe- 
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riority  of  her  composition.  In  the  public  as¬ 
semblies  of  Greece,  where  females  were  not 
permitted  to  contend,  Pindar  was  rewarded 
with  the  prize,  in  preference  to  every  other 
competitor  ;  and  as  the  conquerors  at  Olym¬ 
pia  were  the  subject  of  his  compositions  the 
poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and  princes 
His  hymns  and  pteans  were  repeated  before 
the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  temples  of 
Greece  ;  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  declared 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo,  that  Pindar 
should  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit  of¬ 
ferings  that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  al¬ 
tars.  This  was  not  the  only  public  honour 
which  he  received  ;  after  his  death,  he  was 
honoured  with  every  mark  of  respect,  even 
to  adoration.  His  statue  was  erected  at 
Thebes  in  the  public  place  where  the  games 
were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries  after  it 
was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by 
the  geoprapher  Pausanias.  The  honours 
which  had  been  paid  to  him  while  alive,  were 
also  shared  by  his  posterity  ;  and  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been  offer¬ 
ed  in  sacrifice,  was  reserved  for  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  poet.  Even  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Thebans  showed  regard  for  his 
memory,  and  the  Spartans  spared  the  house 
in  which  the  prince  of  lyrics  had  inhabited 
when  they  destroyed  the  houses  and  the  walls 
of  Thebes.  The  same  respect  was  aiso  paid 
him  by  Alexander  the  Great  when  Thebes 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  said  that  Pindar 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  86,  B.  C.  485. 
The  greatest  parts  of  this  works  have  perish¬ 
ed.  He  had  written  some  hymns  to  the  gods, 
poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyrambics  to 
Bacchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Of  all  these,  the  odes  are  the 
only  compositions  extant,  admired  for  sub¬ 
limity  of  sentiments,  grandeur  of  expression, 
energy  and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of 
metaphors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  diction.  In  these  odes,  which  were 
repeated  with  the  aid  of  musical  instruments, 
and  accompanied  by  the  various  inflections 
of  the  voice,  with  suitable  attitudes,  and  pro¬ 
per  motions  of  body,  the  poet  has  not  merely 
celebrated  the  place  where  the  victory  was 
won,  but  has  introduced  beautiful  episodes, 
and  by  unfolding  the  greatness  of  his  heroes, 
the  dignity  of  their  characters,  and  the  glory 
of  the  several  republics  where  they  flourished, 
he  has  rendered  the  whole  truely  beautiful, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Horace 
has  not  hesitated  to  call  Pindar  inimitable;  and 
this  panegyric  will  not  perhaps  appear  too  of¬ 
fensive,  when  we  recollect  that  succeeding 
critics  have  agreed  in  extolling  his  beauties, 
his  excellence,  the  fire,  animation,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  .  genius.  He  has  been  censured, 
for  his  affectation  in  composing  an  ode,  fromj 
which  the  letter  S  was  excluded.  The  best: 
editions  of  Pindar  are  those  of  Heyne,  4to. 
Gottingen,  1773 ;  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1774;! 
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and  of  Schmidius,  4to.  Witteberg,  1616.  [The 
latest  edition  of  Heyne’ s  Pindar,  appeared  af¬ 
ter  his  death  from  the  Leipsic  press  in  1817, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  It  was  edited  by  Schaeffer, 
and  contains  additions  from  the  manuscript 
notes  of  Heyne.  A  most  admirable  edition  of 
Pindar  has  lately  been  completed  by  3oec- 
kius,  in  3  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1811-21.]  Athen . 
—  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Horat.  4,  od.  2. — JElian. 
V.  H.  3. — Pans.  1,  c.  8,  1.  9,  c.  23. —  Val. 
Max.  9,  c.  12. — Pint  in  Alex. — Curt.  1,  c. 
13. 

Pindenissus,  a  town  of  [Syria,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district  Comagene.  Itis 
now  Behesni.']  Cicero,  when  proconsul  in 
Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days  and  took  it.  Cic. 
ad  M.  C&lium.  ad  Fam.  2,  ep.  10. 

Pindus,  a  mountain  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  between  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Epirus.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  as  be¬ 
ing  sacred  to  the  Muses  and  to  Apollo.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  570. — Strab.  18 — Virg  Eel.  10. — 
Lucan.  l,v.  674,  1.  6,  v.  339. — Mela ,  2,  c.  3. 

- A  town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  called  also 

Cyphas.  It  was  watered  by  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  which  falls  into  the  Cephisus. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  56. 

Pion,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercu¬ 
les  who  built  Pionia ,  near  theCaycus  in  My- 
sia.  It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his 
tomb  as  often  as  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him.  Paus.  9,  c.  18. 

Pirjeus,  or  Piraeus,  [a  celebrated  and  ca¬ 
pacious  harbour  of  Athens,  at  some  distance 
from  it,  but  joined  to  it  by  long  walla ,  called 
,«:<>e§a  Tfi^n.  The  southern  wall  was  built  by 
Themistocles,  and  was  35  stadia  long,  and  40 
cubits  high  :  this  height  was  but  half  of 
what  Themistocles  designed.  The  northern 
was  built  by  Pericles,  its  height  the  same  as 
the  former,  its  length  40  stadia.  Both  of 
these  walls  were  sufficiently  broad  on  the  top 
to  admit  of  two  waggons  passing  each  other. 
The  stones were  of  an  enormous  size,  joined 
together  without  any  cement,  but  with  clamps 
of  iron  and  lead,  which,  with  their  own 
weight,  easily  sufficed  to  unite  walls  even  of 
so  great  a  height  as  40  cubits,  (60  feet.)  Upon 
both  of  the  walls  a  great  number  of  turrets 
were  erected,  which  were  turned  into  dwell¬ 
ing-houses,  when  the  Athenians  became  so 
numerous  that  the  city  was  not  large  enough 
to  contain  them.  The  wall  which  encom¬ 
passed  the  Munychia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pi- 
rtcus  was  60  stadia,  and  the  exterior  wall  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  was  43  stadia  in 
length.  Athens  had  three  harbours,  of  which 
the  Pirseus  was  by  far  the  largest.  East  of 
it  was  the  second  one,  called  Munychia,  and 
still  farmer  east  the  third,  called  Phalerus, 
the  least  frequented  of  the  three.  The  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Pirasus  was  narrow,  being 
contracted  by  two  projecting  promontories. 
Within,  however,  it  was  very  capacious,  and 
contained  three  large  basins  or  ports,  named 
Cantharos,  Aphrodisus,  and  Zea.  The  first 
being  called  after  an  ancient  hero,  the  second 
after  Venus,  the  third  from  the  term  Z«*v 
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signifying  bread-corn.  The  Pir®us  is  said  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  300  ships. 
The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athens,  with  all 
its  fortifications,  were  totally  demolished 
when  Lysander  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war  by  the  reduction  of  Attica.  [They 
were  rebuilt  by  Conon,  with  the  money  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Persian  commander  Pharnaba- 
zus,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  battle  off  the  Arginus®  insul®  In 
after  days  the  Piraeus  suffered  greatly  from 
Sylla,  who  demolished  the  walls  and  set  fire 
to  the  armoury  and  arsenals.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  Piraeus  was  a  mere  harbour. 
It  was  in  fact  a  city  of  itself,  abounding  with 
temples,  porticoes,  and  other  magnificent 
structures.  Little,  however,  now  remains  of 
its  former  splendour.  According  to  Hob- 
house,  nothing  now  is  left  to  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  was  ever  a  large  and  flourishing 
port.  The  ancient  Zea  is  a  marsh,  and  Can- 
tharus  of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest  wa¬ 
ter  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Aphrodi- 
sus.  He  adds,  that  the  ships  of  the  ancients 
must  have  been  extremely  small,  if  300  could 
be  contained  within  the  Piraeus,  since  he  saw 
an  Hydriote  merchant  vessel  of  about  200 
tons,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  appeared 
too  large  for  the  station,  and  an  English 
sloop  of  war  was  warned  that  she  would  run 
aground  if  she  attempted  to  enter,  and  was 
therefore  compelled  to  anchor  in  the  straits 
between  Salamis  and  the  port  once  called 
Phoron]  The  Piraeus  is  now  called  Porto 
J.eone.  Pans.  1,  c.  1  — Strab.  9. — C.  JVe/i. 
in  Them. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. 

PirEne, a  daughter  of  CEbalus,  or.accord- 
ing  to  others,  of  the  Achelous.  She  had  by 
Neptune  two  sons,  called  Leches  and  Cen- 
chrius,  who  gave  their  name  to  two  of  the 
harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirene  was  so  discon- 
late  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cenchrius,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Diana,  that  she  pined 
away,  and  was  dissolved  by  her  continual 
weeping  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
horse  Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its 
waters,  when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and 
conquer  theChimaera.  Pans.  2,  c.  3. — Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  240. 

PirIthSus,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Dia  the  daughter 
of  Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by 
Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse 
whenever  he  paid  his  addresses  to  his  mis¬ 
tress.  He  was  king  of  the  Lapitli®,  and  as 
an  ambitious  prince  he  wished  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  of 
Whose  fame  and  exploits  he  had  heard  so 
many  reports.  To  see  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  witness  of  his  valour,  he  resolv¬ 
ed  to  invade  his  territories  with  an  army. 
Theseus  immediately  met  him  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  but  at  the  sight  of  one  another 
the  two  enemies  did  not  begin  the  engage¬ 
ment,  but  struck  with  the  appearance  of  each 
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other,  they  stepped  between  the  hostile  ar¬ 
mies.  Their  meeting  was  like  that  of  the 
most  cordial  friends,  and  Pirithous,  by  giving 
Theseus  his  hand  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity, 
promised  to  repair  all  the  damages  which 
his  hostilities  in  Attica  might  have  occa¬ 
sioned.  From  that  time,  therefore,  the 
two  monarchs  became  the  most  intimate 
and  the  most  attached  of  friends,  so  much, 
that  their  friendship,  like  that  of  Orestes  and 
Pylades,  is  become  proverbial.  Pirithous  some 
time  after  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited 
not  only  the  heroes  of  his  age,  but  also  the 
gods  themselves,  and  his  ne  ghbours  the  Cen¬ 
taurs,  to  celebrate  his  nuptials.  Mars  was 
the  only  one  of  the  gods  who  was  not  invit¬ 
ed,  and  to  punish  this  neglect,  the  god  of  war 
was  determined  to  raise  a  quarrel  among  the 
guests,  and  to  disturb  the  festivity  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  Eurythion,  captivated  with  the 
beauty  of  Hippodamia,  and  intoxicated  with 
wine,  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  bride, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  Theseus,  and  im¬ 
mediately  killed.  This  irritated  the  rest  of 
the  Centaurs,  the  contest  became  general, 
but  the  valour  of  Theseus,  Pirithous,  Hercu¬ 
les,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lapith®,  triumphed 
over  their  enemies.  Many  of  the  Centaurs 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  saved  their  lives  by 
flight.  [ vid .  Lapithus.J  The  death  of  Hip¬ 
podamia  left  Pirithous  very  disconsolate,  and 
he  resolved,  with  his  friend  Theseus,  who 
had  likewise  lost  his  wife,  never  to  marry 
again,  except  to  a  goddess,  or  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  gods.  This  determination 
occasioned  the  rape  of  Hellen  by  the  two 
friends  ;  the  lot  was  drawn,  and  it  fell  to  the 
share  of  Theseus  to  have  the  beautiful  prize. 
Pirithous  upon  this  undertook  with  his  friend 
to  carry  away  Proserpine  and  to  marry  her. 
They  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  but 
Pluto,  who  was  apprised  of  their  machina¬ 
tions  to  disturb  his  conjugal  peace,  stopped 
the  two  friends  and  confined  them  there. 
Pirithous  was  tied  to  his  father’s  wheel,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hyginus,  he  was  delivered  to  the 
tunes  to  be  continually  tormented.  His  pu¬ 
nishment,  however,  was  short,  and  when 
Hercules  visited  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  he 
obtained  from  Proserpine  the  pardon  of  Pi¬ 
rithous,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  kingdom 
safe  and  unhurt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog  Cerberus,  [yid. 
Theseus.  J  Ovid.  Met  lr,  fab.  4  and  5. — He¬ 
siod  in  Scut.  Her. — Homer.  II.  2. — Pans.  5. 
c.  lu- — Ajxoilod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  2,  c.  5. — Hygin. 
fab.  14,  79,  55. —  Diod.  4. — Pint,  in  Then — 
Horat.  4,  od.  7. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  304. — 
Mart.  7,  ep.  23. 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  on  the  Alpheus,  found¬ 
ed  by  Pisus  the  son  of  Perieres,  and  grandson 
of  yEolus.  its  inhabitants  accompanied  Nes¬ 
tor  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  they  enjoyed  long 
the  privilege  of  presiding  at  the  Olympic 
games  which  were  celebrated  near  their  city, 
l'his  honourable  appointment  was  envied  by 
the  people  of  Elis,  whomade  war  against  the 
Piseans,  and  after  many  bloody  battles  took 
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their  city  and  totally  demolished  it.  [Even 
after  its  destruction,  however,  the  district  in 
which  it  had  been  situate  bore  the  name  of 
Pisatis.j  It  was  at  Pisa  that  (Enomaus 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and 
that  he  himself  was  conquered  by  Pelops. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Piscsi.  Some 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  place 
as  Pisa,  but  this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa’s 
having  been  destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age 
The  horses  of  Pisa  were  famous.  The  year 
in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrat¬ 
ed,  was  often  called  Pis&us  annus,  and  the 
victory  which  was  obtained  there  was  called 
Pistex  ramus  olives,  vid.  Olvmpia.  Strati.  8. 
—  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  386,  1.  4.  el.  10,  v.  95  — 
Mela ,  2 .—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  180.— Stat.  Theb.  7, 
V.  417. — Paus  6,  c.  22. 

Pis,£,  a  town  of  Etruria,  [at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arnus,]  built  by  a  colony  from  Pisa  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Pisani.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
affirms  that  it  existed  before  the  Trojan  war, 
but  others  support  that  it  was  built  by  a 
colony  of  Pisteans  who  were  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria  at  their  return  from  the 
Trojan  war.  [According  to  Strabo,  these 
Pisxans  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Nes¬ 
tor.  Some  of  them  were  carried  to  Meta- 
pontium;  the  majority,  however,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arnus.]  Piss  was  once  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  and  flourishing  city,  which  conquered 
the  Baleares,  together  with  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  [The  power  and  greatness  of  Pisa 
as  a  mighty  and  victorious  republ  ic,  belong 
rather  to  modern  history.  The  10th,  lith, 
12th,  and  a  great  part  of  the  13th  centuries, 
formed  the  era  of  her  national  prosperity. 
Her  numerous  fleets  were  triumphant  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  her  fame  not  only  eclips¬ 
ed  that  of  her  Grecian  parent,  but  even 
rivalled  the  achievements  of  all  the  cities  of 
Peloponnesus  united.  The  usurpation  of  do¬ 
mestic  tyrants,  however,  first  broke  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  her  citizens,  and  next  the  victories  of 
the  Genoese.  The  intrigues  of  the  Medi¬ 
ci  completed  her  downfall  ]  The  sea  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  was  called  the  bay  of  Pi¬ 
ste.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  179. — Strab.  5. — Lu¬ 
can,  2,  v.  401.— Liv.  39,  c.  2, 1-  4  ,  c.  13. — 
Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Pisander,  a  son  of  Bellephoron  killed  by 

the  Solvmi. - A  son  of  Antimachus  killed 

by  Agamemnon  during  the  Trojan  war.  He 
had  recourse  to  entreaties  and  promises, 
but  in  vain,  as  the  Grecian  wished  to  resent 
the  advice  of  Antimachus,  who  opposed  the 
restoration  of  Helen.  Homer  11.  11,  v.  123. 

- An  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet  during 

the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  abolished  the 
democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundred 
tyrants  He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
Conon  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus,  in 
which  the  Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.  C.  394 

Diod _ A  poet  of  Rhodes  who  composed  a 

poem  called  Heraclca ,  in  which  he  gave  an 
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account  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  re¬ 
presented  his  hero  armed  with  a  club.  Paus, 
8,  c.  22. 

Pis  ate  s,  or  Pis.*i,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa 
in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Pisaurus,  now  Foglia,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num,  with  a  town  called  Pisaurum,  now  Pe- 
saro,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
consulship  of  Claudius  Pulcher.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Mela.  2,  c.  4. — 
Catull.  82. — Plin.  3. — Liv.  39, c.  44,1  41,  c.  27. 

Piseus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  260 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Plin. 
7,  c.  26. 

PIsIdia,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Phrygia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia, 
and  Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  were  called  Pisides.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c. 
l — Mela,  1,  c.  2.— Strab.  12.— Liv.  37,  c.  54 
and  55. 

PisiSTRATlDiE,  the  descendants  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  vid.  Pisistratus. 

PisistrAtIdes,  a  man  sent  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  king  of  Persia  by  the  Spartans. 

Pisistratus,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  who  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  in  the  field  and  by  his  address  and  elo¬ 
quence  at  home.  After  he  had  rendered  him¬ 
self  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libe- 
rality'andby  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fought  their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis, 
lie  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable  to 
his  views,  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  lately  insti¬ 
tuted  his  celebrated  laws,  opposed  him  and 
discovered  his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour 
before  the  public  assembly.  Pisistratus  was 
not  disheartened  by  the  measures  of  his  rela¬ 
tion  Solon,  but  he  had  recourse  to  artifice. 
In  returning  from  his  country-house,  he  cut 
himself  in  various  places,  and  after  he  had  ex¬ 
posed  his  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  po¬ 
pulace,  deplored  his  misfortunes,  and  accused 
iiis  enemies  of  attempts  upon  nis  life,  because 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  guardian 
of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the  oppressed. 
He  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men  from  the 
populace  to  defend  his  person  in  future  from 
the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  unsuspecting  people  unanimous¬ 
ly  granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed 
it  with  all  his  influence  ;  and  Pisistratus  had 
no  sooner  received  this  band,  on  whose  fide¬ 
lity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than 
he  seized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  The  people  too  late  per¬ 
ceived  their  credulity ;  yet,  though  the  ty-. 
rant  was  popular,  two  of  the  citizens,  Mega- 
cles  and  Lycurgus,  conspired  against  him,  and 
by  their  means  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  city.  His  house  and  all  his  effects  were 
exposed  to  sale,  but  there  was  found  in  Athens 
only  one  man  who  would  buy  them.  The 
private  dissensions  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
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proved  favourable  to  the  expelled  tyrant,  and 
'Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycurgus,  se¬ 
cretly  promised  to  restore  Pisistratus  to  all 
his  rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he 
would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  con¬ 
sented,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  father- 
in-law,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycur¬ 
gus,  and  to  re-establish  himself.  By  means 
ot  a  woman  called  Phya,  whose  shape  was 
tall  and  whose  features  were  noble  and  com¬ 
manding,  he  imposed  upon  the  people,  and 
created  himself  adherents  even  among  his 
enemies.  Phya  was  conducted  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  showing  herself  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus,  she  was 
announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  patroness  of  Athens,  who  was 
come  down  from  heaven  to  re-establish  her 
favourite  Pisistratus,  in  a  power  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  will  of  heaven,  and  favour¬ 
ed  by  the  affection  of  the  people.  In  the 
midst  of  his  triumph,  however,  Pisistratus 
found  himself  unsupported,  and  some  time  af¬ 
ter,  when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Me¬ 
gacles,  he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens, 
but  even  his  very  troops  were  alineated  from 
him  by  the  influence,  the  intrigues,  and  the 
bribery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  fled  from 
Athens  where  he  could  no  longer  maintain 
his  power,  and  retired  to  Euboea.  Eleven 
^ears  after,  he  was  drawn  from  his  obscure 
retreat,  by  means  of  his  son  Hippias,  and  he 
was  a  third  time  received  by  the  people  of 
Athens  as  their  master  and  sovereign.  Upon 
this  he  sacrificed  to  his  resentment  the 
riends  of  Megacles,  but  he  did  not  loose 
sight  of  the  public  good  ;  and  while  he  sought 
:he  aggranefisement  of  his  family,  he  did  not 
teglect  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the 
Athenian  name.  Ke  died  about  527  years 
>eforc  the  Chi  istian  era,  after  he  had  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  sovereign  power  at  Athens  for  33 
-ears,  including  t,,e  years  of  his  banishment, 
md  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hipparchus, 
hsistratus  claims  our  admiration  for  his  jus- 
ice,  his  liberality,  and  his  moderation.  If  he 
vas  dreaded  and  detested  as  a  tyrant,  the 
Vthenians  loved  and  respected  his  private 
irtues  and  As- patriotism  as  a  fellow-citizen, 
Jid  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on 
lis  head  may  be  attributed  not  to  the  severi- 
y  of  his  administration,  but  to  the  republican 
irinciples  of  the  Athenians,  who  hated  and 
xclaimed  against  the  moderation  and  equity 
f  the  mildest  sovereign,  while  they  flatter- 
d  the  pride  and  gratified  the  guilty  desires 
f  the  most  tyrannical  of  their  fellow-sub- 
icts.  Pisistratus  often  refused  to  punish  the 
isolence  of  his  enemies,  and  when  lie  had 
ne  day  been  violently  accused  ot  murder,  ra¬ 
ter  than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
le  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went 
5  the  areopagus,  and  there  convinced  the 
Athenians  that  the  accusations  of  his  enemies 
re  re  groundless,  and  that  his  life  was  irre- 
roachable.  It  is  to  his  labours  that  we  are 
idebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  poems 
f  Homer,  and  he  was  the  first,  agqprdine 
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to  Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens 
in  the  order  in  which  they  now  stand.  He 
also  established  a  public  library  at  Athens, 
and  the  valuable  books  which  he  had  dili¬ 
gently  collected,  were  carried  into  Persia 
when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of  the 
capital  ot  Attica.  Hipparchus  and  Hippias, 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  have  received 
the  name  of  Pisistratidce ,  rendered  them¬ 
selves  as  powerful  as  their  father,  but  the 
flames  ot  liberty  were  not  to  be  extinguish¬ 
ed.  The  Pisistratidse  governed  with  great 
moderation,  yet  the  name  of  tyrant  or  so¬ 
vereign  was  insupportable  to  the  Atheni¬ 
ans.  Two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
citizens,  called  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
conspired  against  them,  and  Hipparchus  was 
dispatched  in  a  public  assembly.  This  mur¬ 
der  was  not,  however,  attended  with  any  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  though  the  two  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through 
every  age  for  their  patriotism,  were  support¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the 
tumult  by  his  uncommon  firmness  and  pru¬ 
dence,  and  tor  a  while  preserved  tha’t  peace 
in  Athens  which  his  father  had  often  been 
unable  to  command.  This  was  not  long  to 
continue.  Hippias  was  at  last  expelled  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Athenians  and  of 
their  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  he  left  Attica 
when  he  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  his 
power  and  independence.  I’he  rest  of  the 
tamily  ot  Pisistratus  followed  him  in  his  ba¬ 
nishment,  and  after  they  had  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  princes  of  These 
saly,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wished 
them  to  settle  in  their  respective  territories, 
the  Pisistratidae  retired  to  Sigaeum,  which 
their  father  had  in  the  summit  of  his  power 
conquered  and  bequeathed  to  his  posterity. 
After  the  banishment  of  t-’np  Pkist-i-ai-iHso 


After  the  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae,  the 
Athenians  became  more  than  commonly  jea¬ 
lous  of  their  liberty,  and  often  sacrificed  the 
most  powerful  oftheir  citizens,  apprehensive 
ot  the  influence  which  popularity  and  a  well- 
directed  liberality  might  gain  among  a  fickle 
and  unsettled  populace.  The  Pisistratidie 
were  banished  from  Athens  about  18  years 
after  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  B.  C.  510. 
eEtian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  U.—Paus.  7,  c.  26— 
Herodot.  1,  c.  59,  1.  6,  c.  103. — Cic.  de  oral. 

Pal.  Max.  1.  c.  2 - \  king  of  Orcho- 

menos,  who  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 


cruelty  towards  the  nobles.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  them,  and  they  carried  away  his 
body  from  the  public  assembly,  by  hiding 
each  a  piece  ot  his  llesh  under  their  gar¬ 
ments  to  prevent  a  discovery  from  the  peo  ¬ 
ple,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite 
Pint  in  Par. 

Piso,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Ualpurn  an,  descended 
from  Calpus  the  son  of  Numa.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  11  of  this  family  had  ob* 
tained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  vio 
tones,  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  Of  this  family,  the  most  fa- 
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rnous  were - -  Lucius  Calpurnius,  who 

was  tribune  of  the  people,  about  146  years 
before  Christ,  and  afterwards  consul.  His 
frugality  procured  him  the  surname  of  Frugi, 
and  he  gained  the  greatest  honours  as  an  ora¬ 
tor,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  an  historian. 
He  made  a  successful  campaign  in  Sicily, 
and  rewarded  his  son,  who  had  behaved 
with  great  valour  during  the  war,  with  a 
crown  of  gold,  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  harangues, 
which  were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  His 

style  was  obscure  and  inelegant. - Caius,  a 

Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  687,  who  supported 
the  consular  dignity  against  the  tumults  of 
the  tribunes  and  the  clamours  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  made  a  law  to  restrain  the  cabals 
which  generally  prevailed  at  the  election  of 

the  chief  magistrates - Cneius,  another 

consul  under  Augustus  He  was  one  of  the 
favourites  of  Tiberius,  by  whom  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Syria,  where  he  ren¬ 
dered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty.  He  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  Germanicus,  and 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  shunned  and  des¬ 
pised  by  his  friends,  he  destroyed  himself,  A. 

D.  20. - Lucius,  a  governor  of  Spain,  who 

was  assassinated  by  a  peasant,  as  he  was 
travelling  through  the  country.  The  mur¬ 
derer  was  seized  and  tortured,  but  he  refus¬ 
ed  to  confess  the  causes  of  the  murder. - 

Lucius  a  private  man,  accused  of  having  ut 
tered  seditious  words  against  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  He  was  condemned,  but  a  natural 
death  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  exe 

cutioner. - Lucius,  a  governor  of  Rome  for 

twenty  years,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit.  He 
was  greatly  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  as  well  as  of  his  successor,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  he  deserved,  both  as  a  faithful  citizen  and 
a  man  of  learning.  Some,  however,  say,  that 
Tiberius  made  him  governor  of  Rome,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  continued  drinking  with  hirn  a 
night  and  two  days,  or  two  days  and  two 
nights,  according  to  Pliny.  Horace  dedicat¬ 
ed  his  poem  de  Arte  Puetica ,  to  his  two  sons, 
whose  partiality  for  literature  had  distin¬ 
guished  them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romans, 
and  who  were  fond  of  cultivating  poetry  in 
their  leisure  hours.  Pint,  in  Cues. — Plin.  18, 

c.  3. - Cneius,  a  factious  and  turbulent 

youth,  who  conspired  against  his  country 
with  Catiline.  He  was  among  the  friends  of 

Julius  Cxsar. - Caius,  a  Roman  who  was 

at  the  head  of  a  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
the  emperor  Nero.  He  had  rendered  him¬ 
self  a  favourite  of  the  people  by  his  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues,  by  the  generosity  of 
his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of  pleasure  with 
the  voluptuous,  and  his  austerity  with  the 
grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  by  a  freed-man,  who  was  among  the 
conspirators,  soon  cut  him  off,  with  all  his 
partisans.  He  refused  to  court  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  armv,  when  the 
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whole  had  been  made  public,  and  instead  of 
taking  proper  measures  for  his  preservation, 
either  by  proclaiming  himself  emperor,  as 
his  friends  advised,  or  by  seeking  a  retreat 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  own  house,  where  he  opened  the 

veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to  death - * 

Lucius,  a  senator  who  followed  the  emperor 
Valerian  into  Persia.  He  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  emperor  after  the  death  of  Valeri  art,  but 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  afew  weeks 

after,  A.  D.  261,  by  Valens,  8cc. - A  son- 

in-law  of  Cicero - A  patrician,  whose 

daughter  married  Julius  Cxsar.  Horat. — 
Tacit.  Ann.  Ct  Hist.—  Val.  Max — Liv — . 
■iueton.—Cic.  de  offic.  &c. — Plut.  in  Ctss. 
&c. 

Pis Oni s  villa,  a  place  near  Baix  in  Cam¬ 
pania,  which  the  emperor  Nero  often  fre¬ 
quented  Tacit.  Ann.  1. 

Pistor,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  signifying  baker,  because  when  their 
city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  god  persuad¬ 
ed  them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  the 
Tarpeian  hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that 
the  enemy  might  from  thence  suppose  that 
they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions,  though 
in  reality  they  were  near  surrendering 
through  famine.  This  deceived  the  Gauls, 
and  they  soon  after  raised  the  siege.  Ovid. 
Fast  6,  v.  350,  u94,  &c. 

Pistoria,  now  Pistoja,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  [north-west  of 
Florentia,  near  which]  Catiline  was  defeat¬ 
ed.  Sadust.  Cat.  57. — Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Pit  An  e,  a  town  of  ^Eolia  in  Asia  Minor, 
[at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Evenus  and  north¬ 
west  of  Pergamus.]  Lucan.  3,  v  305 .—Strab. 
13. —  Virtruv.  2,  c.  3 — Mela,  1,  c.  18. — Ovid. 
Met.  7,  v.  357. 

Pithecosa,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  anciently  called  TEnaria  and  Ena- 
rina,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  The  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject,  obliged  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  leave  it.  There  was  a  volcano  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  which  has  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  ancients  to  say,  that  the  giant  Ty- 
phon  was  buried  there.  Some  suppose  that 
it  received  its  name  from  i tiS-hhgi,  monkeys, 
into  which  the  inhabitants  were  changed  by 
Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  90. — Plin.  3,  c.  6. 
— Pindar.  Pyth.  1. — Strab.  1. 

Pitho,  called  also  Suada,  the  goddess  of 
persuasion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and 
Venus.  She  was  represented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  men.  One  of  her  arms  ap¬ 
pears  raised  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  ha¬ 
ranguing  in  a  public  assembly,  and  with  the 
other  she  holds  a  thunderbolt,  and  fetters 
made  with  flowers,  t;>  signify  the  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  the  attractions  of  eloquence. 
A  caduceus,  as  a  symbol  of  persuasion,  ap¬ 
pears  at  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  two  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  among  the  ancients,  who  understood 
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how  to  command  the  attention  of  their  audi¬ 
ence,  and  to  rouse  and  animate  their  various 
passions. 

PitholeON,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo¬ 
sitions.  He  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J. 
Casar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule 
of  Horace,  on  ac  ount  of  the  inelegance  of 
his  style.  Sueton.  de  cl.  Rh — Horat.  1,  sat. 
10,  v.  21 — Macrob.  2,  sat.  2. 

Pittacus,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
His  father’s  name  was  Cyrradius,  With  the 
assistance  of  the  sons  of  Alcaeus,  he  delivered 
his  country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
Melanchrus,  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  waged  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to 
single  combat  Phrynon  the  enemy’s  general. 
As  the  event  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
upon  this  combat,  Pittacus  had  recourse  to 
artifice,  and  when  he  engaged,  he  entangled 
his  adversary  in  a  net,  which  he  had  conceal 
ed  under  his  shield,  and  easily  dispatched 
him.  He  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  victo¬ 
ry,  and  his  countrymen,  sensible  of  his  merit, 
unanimously  appointed  him  governor  of  their 
city  with  unlimited  authority.  In  this  capa¬ 
city  Pittacus  behaved  with  great  moderation 
and  prudence,  and  after  he  had  governed 
his  fellow-citizens  with  the  strictest  justice, 
and  had  established  and  enforced  the  most 
salutary  laws,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the 
sovereign  power  after  he  had  enjoyed  it 
for  10  years,  observing  that  the  virtues  and 
innocence  of  private  life  were  incompatible 
with  tne  power  and  influence  of  a  sovereign. 
His  disinterestedness  gained  him  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  when  the  Mitvleneans  wished  to 
reward  his  puulic  services  by  presenting  him 
with  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  he  refus¬ 
ed  to  accept  more  land  than  what  should 
be  contained  within  the  distance  to  which  he 
could  throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age,  about  570  years  before 
Christ,  after  he  had  spent  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  in  literary  ease  and  peaceful  retire¬ 
ment.  One  of  his  favourite  maxims  was, 
that  man  ought  to  provide  against  misfor¬ 
tunes,  to  avoid  them  ;  but  that  if  they  ever 
happened,  he  ought  to  support  them  with 
patience  and  resignation.  In  prosperity  friends 
were  to  be  acquired,  and  in  the  hour  of  ad¬ 
versity  their  faithfulness  was  to  be  tried.  He 
also  observed,  that  in  our  actions  it  was  im¬ 
prudent  to  make  others  acquainted  with  our 
designs,  for  if  we  failed  we  had  exposed  our¬ 
selves  to  censure  and  to  ridicule.  Many  of 
his  maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  o. 
Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world 
how  great  an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  mo¬ 
ralist,  and  a  man.  By  one  of  his  laws,  every 
fault  committed  by  a  man  when  intoxicated,; 
deserved  double  punishment.  I'he  titles  of 
some  of  his  writings  are  preserved  by  Laer¬ 
tius,  among  which  are  mentioned  elegiac 
verses,  some  laws  in  prose  addressed  to  his 
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countrymen,  epislet,  and  moral  precepts. 
Diog. —  Aristot.  Polit. —  Pint,  in  sym/i.— 
Paus.  10,  c.  24. — JElian.  V.  H.  2,  8cc. —  Pal. 
Max.  6,  c.  5. 

PitthEa  a  town  near  Troezene.  Hence 
the  epithet  of  Pittheus  in  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
296. 

Pittheus,  a  king  of  Troezene  in  Argolis, 
son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  uni¬ 
versally  admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application  ;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
Troezene,  and  even  composed  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Pausanias  the  geographer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  iEthra  in  marriage  to 
/Egeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took 
particular  care  of  the  vouth  and  education  of 
his  grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at 
Troezene,  which  he  had  founded,  and  on  his 
tomb  were  seen  for  many  ages,  three  seats  of 
white  marble,  on  which  he  sat,  with  two 
other  judges,  whenever  he  gave  laws  to  his 
subjects,  or  settled  their  disputes.  Paus.  1 
and  2. — Plat,  in  Hies. — Strab.  8. 

PitulAni,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their 
| chief  town  was  called  Pitulum. 

Pityonesus,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.  P/in. 

Pityus  ( untis ,)  now  Pitchinda,  a  town  of 
Colchis,  [on  the  Euxine  sea,  to  the  west  of 
Dioscunas  or  Sebastopolis.]  P/in.  6,  c.  5. 

PiTYtrs^:,  [or  pine  islands,  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  Ba- 
leares.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
number  of  pine  trees  (gnus,  [ linns ,)  which 
grew  in  them.  The  largest  is  Ebusus  or 
Ivica,  (vid.  Ebusus,)  and  next  to  it  is  Ophiu- 
sa  or  Formontera.~\  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.— ~ 
Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Pius,  a  surname  given  to  the  emperor  An¬ 
toninus,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue. 

- A  surname  given  to  a  son  of  Metellus. 

because  he  interested  himself  so  warmly  to 
have  his  father  recalled  from  banishment. 

Placentia,  now  called  Piacenza,  an  an 
cient  town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Trebia  and  Po.  [ vid .  Trebia.] 
Liv.  21,  c.  25  and  56, 1.  37,  c.  10. 

Placidia,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Constantius,  by  whom  she  had  Va- 
lentinian  the  3d.  She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Plan asia,  a  small  island  of  the  Tyrrhene 

sea. - Another,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 

Tiberius  ordered  Agrippi,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus,  to  be  put  to  death.  Tacit.  Anti.  1. 
c.  3. - A  town  on  the  Rhone. 

Plancina,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her 
intrigues  and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso, 
and  was  accused  with  him  of  having  murder¬ 
ed  Germanicus,  in  the  reign  cf  Tiberius.  She 
was  acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  empress 
Livia,  or  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the 
emperor  for  her  person.  Sue  had  long  sup¬ 
ported  the  spirits  of  her  husband  during  his 
confinement,  but,  when  she  saw  herself  freed 
from  the  accusation,  she  totallv  abandoned 
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lijtn  to  his  late.  Subservient  in  every  thing  to 
the  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  her  instigation,  be¬ 
came  guilty  of  the  greatest  ci'imes,  to  injure 
the  character  of  Agrippina.  After  the  death 
of  Agrippina,  Plancina  was  accused  of  the 
most  atrocious  oifences’,  and,  as  she  knew 
she  could  not  elude  justice,  she  put  herself  to 
death.  A-  D.  33.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  26,  6cc. 

L.  Plancus  Munatius,  a  Roman,  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and 
extravagance  He  had  been  consul,  and  Iran 
presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  servile  fiatterers  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  in  Alexandria,  lie  appeared 
in  the  character  of  the  meanest  stage-dancer, 
and  in  comedy,  he  personated  Giaucus,  and 
painted  his  body  of  a  green  colour,  dan 
cing  on  a  public  stage  quite  naked,  only  with 
a  crown  of  green  reeds  on  his  head,  while  he 
had  tied  behind  his  back,  the  tail  of  a  large 
sea-fish.  This  exposed  him  to  the  public  de¬ 
rision,  and  when  Antony  had  joined  the  rest 
of  his  friends  in  censuring  him  for  his  unbe¬ 
coming  behaviour,  he  deserted  to  Octavius, 
who  received  him  with  great  marks  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  attention.  It  was  he  who  proposed, 
in  the  Roman  senate,  that  the  title  of  Augus¬ 
tus  should  be  conferred  on  his  friend  Octa¬ 
vius,  as  expressive  of  the  dignity  and  the  re¬ 
verence  which  the  greatness  of  his  exploits 
seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedicated  1 
od.  7  to  him  ;  and  he  certainly  deserved  the 
honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero. 

PLut.  in  vita  Anton. - A  patrician, 

proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  His 
servants  wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but 
he  refused  it,  rather  than  to  expose  their 
persons  to  danger. 

PlatjEA,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  belonged  to  tile 
Cyreneans.  Herodot.  4,  c.  13". 

PlaTjEA,  and  {arum,)  a  town  of  Boeo- 
tia.  [Homer  writes  the  name  in  the  singu¬ 
lar,  IIutih,  but  the  historians  use  tbe  plu¬ 
ral,  riAaT a.ii.1.  It  was  situate  near  mount 
Cithaeron,  a  little  below  the  Asopus,  and 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Platea, 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  the  cuun 
try  who  had  given  his  own  name  to  the  Aso¬ 
pus.]  This  place  was  celebrated  for  a  battle 
fought  there,  between  Mardonius  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Xerxes  king  of  Persia,  and  Pausa- 
nias  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded 
the  combined  forces  ol  the  Greeks.  The 
Persian  army  consisted  of  300, 0U0  men, 
3000  of  which  scarce  escaped  with  their 
lives  by  flight.  [We  must  except,  however, 
40,000  who  were  commanded  by  Artabazus, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  fight,  but  fled  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  Persians  give  way.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  and  Tegaeans,  amounting  to  53,000  men; 
the  Tegaeans  being  3000  strong.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  were  kept  back  from  the  main  fight  by 
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the  attack  of  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Persia.  They  only  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  field  after  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegaaans  had  driven  the  Barbarians  to 
their  entrenchments.  They  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  of  great  service  in  storming  these,  a 
mode  of  warfare  with  which  the  Spartans 
were  but  little  accustomed.]  In  this  cele- 
br  ted  conflict,  the  Greeks  lost  but  few  men; 
91  Spartans,  52  Athenians,  and  16  Tegxans, 
were  the  only  soldiers  found  in  the  number 
of  the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the  Greeks 
obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  immense. 
Pausanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  valourduring  the 
engagement,  and  the  rest  were  rewarded 
each  according  to  their  respective  merit. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
4"9  B.  C.  and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  deli¬ 
vered  for  ever  from  the  continual  alarms  to 
which  she  was  exposed  on  account  of  the 
Persian  invasions,  and  from  that  time  none 
of  the  princes  of  Persia  dared  to  appear 
with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the  Hellespont 
i'he  Platceans  were  naturally  attach'ed  to  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  furnished 
them  with  a  thousand  soldiers  when  Greece 
was  attacked  by  Datis,  the  general  of  Darius. 
Platxa  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  after  a 
famous  siege,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  and  destroyed  by  the  Spartans, 
B.  C.  42 7.  Alexander  rebuilt  it,  and  paid 
great  encomiums  to  the  inhabitants,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  so  bravely 
fought  against  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  under  Pausanias.  Herodot. 
8,  c.  50. — Paus.  9,  c.  1. — PLut.  in  Alex.  See. 
— C.  JVefi.  &c. — Lie.  de  offic.  ],  c.  18. — ■ Slrab . 
— Justin. 

Plato,  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 
son  of  Arifgpn  and  Parectonia.  His  original 
name  was  Aristocles,  and  he  received  that  of 
Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  As 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  and  as  the 
offspring  of  a  noble,  illustrious,  and  opulent 
family,  Plato  was  educated  with  care,  nis  bo¬ 
dy  was  formed  and  invigorated  with  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises,  and  his  mind  was  cultivated  and 
enlightened  by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of 
geometry,  from  which  he  derived  that  acute¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  and  warmth  of  imagination, 
winch  have  stamped  his  character  as  the 
most  subtle  and  flowery  writer  of  antiquity. 
He  first  began  his  literary  career  by  writing 
poems  and  tragedies  ;  but  he  was  soon  dis¬ 
gusted  with  his  own  productions,  when,  at  the 
age  of  20,  lie  was  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  Socrates,  and  when  he  was  enabled  to  com¬ 
pare  and  examine,  with  critical  accuracy,  the 
merit  of  his  compositions  with  those  of  his 
poetical  predecessors.  He  therefore  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames  these  productions  of  his 
early  years,  which  could  not  command  the 
attention  or  gain  the  applause  of  a  maturer 
age.  During  eight  years  he  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates ;  and,  if  he  was 
prevented  by  a  momentary  indisposition  from 


attending  the  philosopher’s  last  moments,  yet 
he  collected,  from  the  conversation  of  those 
that  were  present,  and  from  his  own  accurate 
observations,  the  minutest  and  most  circum¬ 
stantial  accounts,  which  can  exhibit  in  its 
truest  colours,  the  concern  and  sensibility  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  firmness,  virtues,  and  mo¬ 
ral  sentiments  of  the  dying  philosopher.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  retired  from 

Athens,  and,  to  acquire  that  information! them,  he  partook  of  their  innocent  pleasures 
which  the  accurate  observer  can  derive  inland  amusements ;  but,  though  he  told  them 
foreign  countries,  he  began  to  travel  over  his  name  was  Plato,  yet  he  never  spoke  of 
Greece.  He  visited  Megara,  Thebes,  and  the  employment  he  pursued  at  Athens,  and 
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the  spirited  intercession  of  his  Pythagorean 
friends.]  In  his  dress  the  philosopher  was  not 
ostentatious,  his  manners  were  elegant  but  mo¬ 
dest,  simple  without  affectation,  and  the  great 
honours  which  his  learning  deserved  were  not 
paid  to  his  appearance.  When  he  came  to 
the  Olympian  games,  Plato  resided,  during 
the  celebration,  in  a  family  who  were  totally 
strangers  to  him.  He  ate  and  drank  with 


Elis,  where  he  met  with  the  kindest  recep 
tion  from  his  fellow-disciples,  whom  the  vio 
lent  death  of  their  master  had  likewise  re¬ 
moved  from  Attica.  He  afterwards  visited 


never  introduced  the  name  of  that  philoso¬ 
pher  whose  doctrines  he  followed,  and  whose 
death  and  virtues  were  favourite  topics  of 
conversation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  When 


Magna  Grxcia,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  he  returned  home,  he  was  attended  by  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the  learn-  family  which  had  so  kindly  entertained  him; 


lng,  abilities,  and  reputation  of  its  professors, 
Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus.  He  after¬ 
wards  passed  into  Sicily,  and  examined  the 
eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that  isl¬ 
and.  He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the 


and,  as  being  a  native  of  Athens,  he  was  de¬ 
sired  to  show  them  the  great  philosopher 
whose  name  he  bore :  their  surprise  was 
great  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself  was 
the  Plato  whom  they  wished  to  behold.  In 


mathematician  Theodorus  flourished,  and 'his  diet  he  was  moderate,  and  indeed,  to  so- 
where  he  knew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Pytha-lbriety  and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  and 
gorean  philosophy  and  metempsychosis  had|t0  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which  enfee- 
been  fostered  and  cherished.  When  he  had  hie  the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some 
finished  his  trayels,  Plato  retired  to  the  groves1  have  attributed  his  preservation  during  the 
of  Academus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  |tremendous  pestilence  which  had  raged  at 
where  his  lectures  where  soon  attended  by  a 'Athens  with  so  much  fury  at  the  beginning 
crowd  of  learned,  noble,  and  illustrious  pupils;  ot  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  was  never 
and  the  philosopher,  by  refusing  to  have  a  subject  to  any  long  or  lingering  indisposition, 
share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  render-  land  though  change  of  climate  had  enfeebled 
ed  his  name  more  famous,  and  his  school  a  constitution  naturally  strong  and  healthy, 
more  frequented.  During  forty  years  he  the  philosopher  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
presided  at  the  head  of  the  academy,  and  I  was  often  heard  to  say,  when  his  physicians 
there  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  advised  him  to  leave  his  residence  at  Athens, 
his  pupils,  and  composed  those  dialogues'  where  the  air  was  impregnated  by  the  pesti- 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age  lence,  that  he  would  not  advance  one  single 
and  country.  His  studies,  however,  were  step  to  gain  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  were 
interrupted  for  a  while,  whilst  he  obeyed  the  be  assured  to  attain  the  great  longevity  which 
pressing  calls  and  invitations  of  Dionysius  the  the  inhabitants  of  that  mountain  were  said  to 
elder.  [An  account  of  this  first  visit  is  given  enjoy  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Plato  died 
under  the  article  Dion,  and  also  of  Plato’s!011  bis  birth-day,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age, 
being  sold  into  slavery  at  yEgina.  The  peo-  'about  348  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
pie  of  fEgina  were  then  at  war  with  the  Athe-  Lis  last  moments  were  easy  and  without  pain, 
mans;  Plato,  however,  remained  but  a  shorthand,  according  to  some,  he  expired  in  the 
time  in  bondage,  Anicerris,  a  Cvrenaic  phi- i  midst  of  an  entertainment,  or,  according 
losopher,  purchased  his  liberty’  for  30  mi- to  Cicero,  as  he  was  writing.  The  works 
na,  and  sent  him  home  to  Athens.  At  the i of Plato  are  numerous;  they  are  all  written 
pressing  instance,  however,  of  the  younger.10  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  except  12  letters. 
Dionysius,  who  had  ascended  the  throne!  He  speaks  always  by  the  mouth  of  others, 
upon  the  death  of  the  elder,  Plato  paid  a[anu  100  phiiosnpher  has  no  where  made  men- 
second  visit  to  Sicily,  clis  stay,  however,  was! tion  ot  himsen  except  once  in  his  dialogue 
unsatisfactory  and  brief.  A  third  invitation  entitled  Phadon,  and  another  time,  in  his 
came  some  time  after,  but  the  philosophei,‘aPoloSy  *or  Socrates.  His  writings  were  so 
now  advanced  in  life,  pleaded  his  age  as  an  ex-celebrated,  and  his  opinions  so  respected,  that 
cuse,  and  finally  was  only  prevailed  upon  to!be  was  called  divine;  and  for  the  elegance, 
go  by  the  entreaties  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  melody,  and  sweetness  of  his  expressions, 
Dion,  and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  some  Py-|he  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  oi  the 
thagorean  philosophers.  For  a  tune  Plato ‘Athenian  bee.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem 
possessed  the  chief  influence  and  authori-!*01’  bun,  that  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric,  he 
ty  at  the  court  ot  Syracuse.  But  mutual  dis-  he  exclaimed  errare  mehercule  mato  cum 
trust  soon  followed,  and  Dionysius  at  last  even  Piatone,  quam  cum  istis  vera  sentire  ;  and 
placed  Plato  in  confinement,  and  the  philoso-1  Quintilian  said,  that  when  he  read  Plato,  he 
pher  was  at  length  only  rescued  from  the  ty-jseemed  to  hear  not  a  man,  but  a  divinty, 
rent’s  power  and  restored  to  his  country  by 'speaking.  His  style,  however,  though  admlr- 
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ed  and  commended  by  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
fined  of  critics  among  the  ancients,  has  not 
escaped  the  censure  of  some  of  the  moderns, 
and  the  pnilosoplier  has  been  blamed,  who 
supports  that  fire  is  a  pyramid  tied  to  the 
eartii  by  numbers,  that  the  world  is  a  figure 
consisting  ui  12  pentagons,  and  who,  to  pro\e 
the  metempsychosis  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soui,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are  born  from 
the  living,  and  the  living  from  the  dead.  The 
speculative  mind  of  Plato  was  employed  in  ex¬ 
amining  things  divine  and  human,  and  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  fix  and  ascertain,  not  only  the  prac¬ 
tical  doctrine  of  morals  and  politics,  but  the 
more  subtle  and  abstruse  theory  of  mystical 
theogony.  His  philosophy  was  universally 
received  and  adopted,  and  it  has  not  only  go¬ 
verned  the  opinions  of  the  speculative  part  of 
mankind,  but  it  continues  still  to  influence  the 
reasoning,  and  to  divide  the  sentiments,  of  the 
moderns.  In  his  systems  of  philosophy,  he 
followed  the  physics  of  Heraclitus,  the  meta¬ 
physical  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  mo¬ 
rals  ot  Socrates.  He  maintainedthe  existence 
of  two  beings,  one  self-existent,  and  the  other 
formed  by  the  hand  of  a  pre-existent  creature, 
god  and  man.  The  world  was  created  by  that 
self- existent  cause,  from  the  rude  undigested 
mass  of  matter  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity,  and  which  had  even  been  animated 
by  an  irregular  principle  of  moti  m.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  deity ,  without  admitting  a  stub¬ 
born  intractability  ana  wildness  congenial  to 
matter,  and  from  taese,  consequently,  could 
be  demonstrated  tne  deviations  irom  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  from  thence  tne  extravagant 
passions  and  appetites  of  men.  Fi  oin  mate¬ 
rials  like  these  were  formed  the  four  elements, 
and  tne  beautiful  structure  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  into  the  active,  but  irra¬ 
tional,  principle  of  matter,  the  divinity  infused 
a  ratmnal  soul,  i'ne  souls  of  men  were 
formed  from  the  remainder  of  the  rational 
soul  of  the  world,  which  had  previously  given 
existence  to  the  invisible  gods  and  demons. 
The  philosopher,  therefore,  supported  the 
doctrine  ot  ideal  forms,  and  the  pre  existence 
of  the  human  mind,  which  he  considered  as 
emanations  of  tne  Deity,  which  can  never 
remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things  un 
worthy  of  to  >•  divine  original.  Men  could 
perceive,  with  their  corporeal  senses,  the 
types  of  immutable  things,  and  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  objects  of  the  materai  world  ;  but  the 
sudden  changes  to  which  these  are  continual¬ 
ly  obnoxious,  create  innumerable  disorders, 
and  hence  arises  deception,  and,  m  short,  all 
the  errors  and  miseries  of  human  life  Yet, 
in  whatever  s.tuation  man  may  be,  fie  is  still 
an  object  ot  divine  concern,  and,  to  recom¬ 
mend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  pre-exist¬ 
ent  cause,  lie  must  comply  with  the  purpos¬ 
es  of  his  creation,  and,  oy  proper  care  and 
diligence,  he  can  recover  tnose  immaculate 
powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  endow¬ 
ed.  Ail  science  the  philosopher  made  to 
■consist  in  reminiscence,  and  in  recalling  the 
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nature,  forms,  and  proportions,  of  those  per  - 
feet  and  immutable  essences,  with  which  the 
human  mind  had  been  conversant.  From 
observations  like  these,  the  summit  ot  felici¬ 
ty  might  be  attained  by  removing  from  the 
material,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  world,  by  curbing  and  governing 
tne  passions,  which  were  ever  agitated  and 
inflamed  by  real  or  imaginary  objects.  The 
passions  were  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
first  consisted  of  the  irascible  passions,  which 
originated  in  pride  or  resentment,  and  were 
seated  in  the  breast :  the  other,  founded  on 
the  love  of  pleasure,  was  the  concupiscible 
part  of  the  soul,  seated  in  the  belly,  and  infe¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  body.  These  different  or¬ 
ders,  induced  the  philosopher  to  compare  the 
soul  to  a  small  republic,  of  which  the  reason¬ 
ing  and  judging  powers  were  stationed  in 
the  head,  as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which 
the  senses  were  its  guards  and  servants.  By 
the  irascible  part  of  the  soul  men  asserted 
their  dignity,  repelled  injuries,  and  scorned 
danger ;  and  the  concupiscible  part  provided 
the  support  and  the  necessities  of  the  body, 
and,  wlien  governed  with  propriety,  it  gave 
rise  to  temperance.  Justice  was  produced  by 
the  regular  dominion  of  reason,  and  by  the 
submission  of  the  passions  ;  and  prudence 
arose  from  the  strength,  acuteness,  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  soul,  without  which  all  other 
virtues  could  not  exist.  But,  amidst  all  this, 
wisdom  was  not  easily  attained;  at  their  cre¬ 
ations  all  minds  were  not  endowed  with  the 
same  excellence,  the  bodies  which  they  ani¬ 
mate  on  earth  were  not  always  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  emanation  ;  some  might  be 
two  weak,  others  too  strong,  and  on  the  first 
years  of  a  mail’s  life  depended  his  future  con¬ 
sequence;  as  an  effeminate  and  licentious 
education  seemed  calculated  to  destroy  the 
purposes  of  the  divinity,  while  the  contrary 
produced  different  effects,  and  tended  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  improve  the  reasoning  and  judging 
laculty,  and  to  produce  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Plato  was  the  first  who  supported  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  upon  arguments  solid 
and  permanent,  deduced  from  truth  and  ex¬ 
perience.  He  did  not  imagine  that  the  dis¬ 
eases,  and  the  death  of  the  body,  could  injure 
the  principle  of  life  and  destroy  the  soul, 
which,  of  itself,  was  of  divine  origin,  and  of 
an  uncorrupted  and  immutable  essence, 
which,  though  inherent  for  awhile  in  matter, 
could  not  lose  that  power  which  was  the 
emanation  of  God.  From  doctrines  like 
these,  the  great  founder  of  Platonism  con¬ 
cluded, t  that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a 
community  of  men  whose  passions  could  be 
governed  with  moderation,  and  who,  from 
knowing  the  evils  and  miseries  which  arise 
from  ill  conduct,  mignt  aspire  to  excellence 
and  attain  that  perfection  which  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  proper  exercise  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  moral  powers.  To  illustrate  this 
more  fully,  the  philosopher  wrote  a  book, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  republic  of 
Plato,  in  which  he  explains  with  acuteness. 
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judgment,  and  elegance,  the  rise  and  revolu¬ 
tion  of  civil  society  ;  and  so  respected  was 
his  opinion  as  a  legislator,  that  his  scholars 
were  employed  in  regulating  the  republics  of 
Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Cnidus,  at  the  desire  of 
those  states,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political 
rules  for  good  and  impartial  government  to 
the  conquerorof  the  east.  The  best  editions 
of  Plato  are  those  of  Franco!,  fol.  1602  ;  and 
Bipont.  12  vols,  8vo.  1788.  [By  far  the  best 
edition  now  is  that  of  Becker,  Be'rol.  1816-18. 
10  vols.  8vo.  An  edition  by  Astius  is  now 
publishing  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  of  which  5  vols 
have  already  appeared.]  Plato.  Dial.  &c  — 
Cic.  de  Offic.  1,  de  Div.  1,  c.  36.  de  N.  D.  2, 
C-  12.  Tus.  1,  c.  17. — Plat,  in  Sol.  & c.— Sene¬ 
ca.  efi.—  Quintil.  10,  c.  1,  See Milan.  V.  H. 

2  and  4. — Pans,  l,  c.  30. — Diog. - A  Greek 

poet,  called  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy 
who  flourished  B.  C.  445.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  pieces. 

Plautia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Plau- 
tius,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  required 
every  tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons 
of  their  body,  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the 
honour  common  to  all  the  three  orders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  majority  of  votes  in  e\  ery  tribe. 
——Another,  called  also  Plotia,  A.  IJ.  C. 
675.  It  punished  with  the  interdictio  ignis  C7 
aque  all  persons  who  were  found  guilty  of 
attempts  upon  the  state,  or  the  senators  or 
magistrates,  or  such  as  appeared  in  public 
armed  with  an  evil  design,  or  such  as  forcibly 
expelled  any  persons  from  his  legal  posses  - 
sions. 

Plautianus,  Fulvius,  an  African  oi 
mean  birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  seditious 
behaviour  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity.  In 
his  banishment,  Plautianus  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Severus  who,  some  years 
after,  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  prosperity ;  Severus 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  him,  and,  if  we 
believe  some  authors,  their  familiarity  and  in¬ 
tercourse  were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
modesty  and  propriety.  '  Plautianus  shared 
the  favours  of  Severus  in  obscurity  as  well  as 
on  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as 
much  power  as  his  patron  at  Rome,  and  m 
the  provinces,  and,  indeed,  he  wanted  but  the 
name  of  emperor  to  be  his  equal.  His  table 
was  served  with  more  delicate  meats  than 
that  of  the  emperor ;  when  he  vvalked  in 
the  public  streets  he  received  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  honours,  and  a  number  of  criers 
ordered  the  most  noble  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  meanest  beggars,  to  make  way  for  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  not  to  fix  their 
eyes  upon  him.  He  was  concerned  in  all 
the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was  com¬ 
mitted  through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched 
himself  with  the  possessions  of  those  who 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor’s  cruelty 
or  avarice.  To  complete  his  triumph,  and 
to  make  himself  still  greater,  Plautianus 
married  his  favourite  daughter  Plautilla  to 
Caracalla,  the  son  of  the  emperor ;  and  so 
eager  was  the  emperor  to  indulge  his  inclina- 
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tions  in  this,  and  in  every  other  respect,  that 
he  declared  he  loved  Plautianus  so  much, 
that  he  would  even  wish  to  die  before  him. 
The  marriage  of  Caracalla  with  Plautilla 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
The  son  of  Severus  had  complied  with  great 
reluctance,  and,  though  Plautilla  was  amiable 
in  her  manners,  commanding  in  aspect,  and 
of  a  beautiful  countenance,  jet  the  young 
prince  often  threatened  to  punish  her  haughty 
and  imperious  behaviour  as  soon  as  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  Plautilla  reported  the 
whole  to  her  father,  and  to  save  his  daughter 
from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla,  Plautianus 
conspired  against  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Severus 
forgot  Ins  attachment  to  Plautianus,  and  the 
favours  he  had  heaped  upon  him,  when  he 
heard  of  his  perfidy.  The  wicked  minister 
was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  Plautilla 
banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari,  with  her 
brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  years  after, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla, 
A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  twochildren,  a  son, 
who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daughter, 
whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother  Dion.  Cass. 

Plautius,  a  Roman,  who  became  so  dis¬ 
consolate  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  he  threw 
himself  upon  her  burning  pile.  Val.  Max . 
4,  c.  t>. 

M.  Accius  Plautus,  a  comic  poet,  born 
at  Sarsina,  in  Umbria.  Fortune  proved  un¬ 
kind  to  him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was 
reduced  to  tne  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging 
in  a  commercial  line.  To  maintain  himself, 
he  entered  into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a 
common  servant,  and,  while  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  grinding  corn,  he  sometimes  dedicated 
a  few  moments  to  the  comic  muse.  Some, 
however,  confute  this  account  as  false,  and 
support  that  Plautus  was  never  obliged  to 
the  laborious  employments  of  a  bake-  house 
for  his  maintenance.  He  wrote  25  comedies, 
of  which  only  20  are  extant.  He  died  about 
184  yq^irs  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  Var- 
ro,  his  learned  countryman,  wrote  this  stan¬ 
za,  which  deserved  to  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb : 

Postquam  morte  ca/itus  est  Plautus, 

Com  (p.d ia  luget,  scenaest  deserta  ; 

Deinde  risus,  ludus,jocusque,  Cf  numeri 

Innumeri  simul  omnes  collacrymarunt. 

The  plays  of  Plautus  were  universally  esteem¬ 
ed  at  Rome,  and  the  purity,  the  energy,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  language,  were,  by  other 
writers,  considered  as  objects  of  imitation  : 
and  Varro,  whose  judgment  is  great,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  decisive,  declares,  that  if  the  muses 
were  willing  to  speak  Latin  they  would  speak 
in  the  language  of  Plautus.  In  the  Augustan 
age,  however,  when  the  Roman  language  be¬ 
came  more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  expressions  of  a  Terence,  was  censured 
tor  his  negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit, 
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execrable  puns,  and  disgusting  obscenities. 
Yet,  however  censured  as  to  language  or  sen¬ 
timents,  Plautus  continued  to  be  a  favourite  on 
the  stage.  If  his  expressions  were  not  choice 
or  delicate,  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
he  was  more  happy  than  other  comic  writers 
in  his  pictures,  the  incidents  of  his  plays  were 
more  varied,  the  acts  more  interesting,  the 
characters  more  truly  displayed,  and  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  more  natural.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian,  his  comedies  were  still 
acted  on  the  public  theatres,  and  no  greater 
compliment  can  be  paid  to  his  abilities  as  a 
comic  writer,  and  no  greater  censure  can  be 
passed  upon  his  successors  in  dramatic  com¬ 
positions,  than  to  observe,  that  for  500  years, 
with  all  the  disadvantage  of  obsolete  language 
and  diction,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  manners, 
and  the  revolutions  of  government,  he  com¬ 
manded  and  received  that  applause  which  no 
other  writer  dared  to  dispute  with  him.  The 
best  editions  of  Plautus  are  that  of  Gronovius, 
8vo.  L.  Bat.  1664  ;  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  in  3 
vols.  Paris,  1759  ;  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lips.  1760;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  vols. 
12mo.  1763.  Varro.  apud  Quintil.  10,  c-  1. — 
Cic.  de  Offic.  1,  8cc.  De  Orat.  3,  &c  .—  Horat. 
2,  ep.  1,  v.  58,  170,  de  art.  poet.  54  and  270. 

- /Elianus,  a  high-priest,  who  consecrated 

the  capitol  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Tacit. 
Hist.  4,  c.  53. 

PlkiXdes,  or  Vergili^.,  a  name  given 
to  seven  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione 
of  iEthra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  They  were 
placed  in  the  heavens  after  death,  where 
they  formed  a  constellation  called  Pleiades, 
in  the  neck  of  the  bull  in  the  Zodiac.  Their 
names  were  Alcyone,  Merope,  Maia,  Elec- 
tra,  Taygeta,  Sterope,  and  Celeno.  They  all, 
except  Merope,  who  married  Sisyphus,  king 
of  Corinth,  had  some  of  the  immortal  gods 
for  their  suitors.  On  that  account,  therefore, 
Merope’s  star  is  dim  aud  obscure  among  the 
rest  of  her  sisters,  because  she  married  a 
mortal.  The  name  of  the  Pleiades  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  Greek  word  yrxuv,  to  sail,  beeause 
that  constellation  “shows  the  time  most  fa¬ 
vourable  to  navigators,  which  is  in  the  spring. 
The  name  of  Vergili®  they  derive  from  ver, 
the  spring.  They  are  sometimes  called  At- 
lantides,  from  their  father,  or  Hesperides, 
from  the  gardens  of  that  name,  which  be 
longed  to  Atlas.  Hygm.  fab.  191-  P.  A.  2,c. 
21. —  Ovid.  Met.  13.  v.  293.  fast  5,  v.  106 
and  170. — Hesiod,  oper.  id  dies. — Homer.  Od. 
5. — Horat.  4,  od.  14. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  138,1.  4, 
233.: - Seven  poets,  who,  from  their  num¬ 

ber,  have  received  the  name  Pleiades,  near 
the  age  of  Philadelphus  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  Their  names  were  Lycophron, 
Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Apollonius, 
Philicus,  and  Homerus  the  younger. 

PleiOne,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she 
had  twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas. 
Seven  of  the  daughter  were  changed  into  a 
constellation  called  Pleiades ,  and  the  rest 
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into  another  called  Hyades.  Ovid.  Past.:'), 
v.  84. 

Plemmyrium,  now  Massa  Oliveri,  a  pro¬ 
montory  with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.  Virg.  TEn.  v.  693. 

Pleumosii,  a  people'  of  Belgium,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  modern  Tournay.  C<£s.  G.  5,  c. 
38. 

Plexippus,  a  son  of  Thestius,  brother  to 
Althaea,  the  wife  of  (Eneus.  He  was  killed 
by  his  nephew  Meleager,  in  hunting  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  His  brother  Toxeus  shared  his 
fate.  (vid.  Althaea  and  Meleager.) 

C.  Plinius  Secundus,  surnamedf/>e  El¬ 
der,  was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain. 
In  his  public  character  he  did  not  neglect  the 
pleasures  of  literature,  the  day  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his 
province,  and  the  night  was  dedicated  to 
study.  Every  moment  of  time  was  precious 
to  him  ;  at  his  meals  one  of  his  servants  read 
to  him  books  valuable  for  their  information, 
and  from  them  he  immediately  made  copious 
extracts,  in  a  memorandom  book.  Even 
while  he  dressed  himself  after  bathing,  his 
attention  was  called  away  from  surrounding 
objects,  and  he  was  either  employed  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  another.  or  in  dictating  himself.  To  a 
mind  so  earnestly  devoted  to  learning,  no¬ 
thing  appeared  too  laborious,  no  undertaking 
too  troublesome.  He  deemed  every  moment 
lost  which  was  not  dedicated  to  study,  and, 
from  these  reasons,  he  never  appeared  at 
Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and,  wherever  he 
went,  he  was  always  accompanied  by  his 
amanuensis.  He  even  censured  his  nephew, 
Pliny  the  younger,  because  he  had  indulged 
himself  with  a  walk,  and  sternly  observed, 
that  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  better  advantage.  But  if  his  literary  pur¬ 
suits  made  him  forget  the  public  affairs,  his 
prudence,  his  abilities,  and  the  purity  and  in¬ 
nocence  of  his  character,  made,  him  known 
and  respected.  He  was  courted  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  favours 
which  a  virtuous  prince  could  offer,  and  an  ho¬ 
nest  subject  receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum, 
where  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  was 
then  stationed  there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
ashes.  He  was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause 
which  produced  it,  and  he  immediately  set 
sail  in  a  small  vessel  for  mount  Vesuvius, 
which  he  at  last  discovered  to  have  made  a 
dreadful  eruption.  The  sight  of  a  number  of 
boats  that  fled  from  the  coast  to  avoid  the 
danger,  might  have  deterred  another,  but  the 
curiosity  of  Pliny  excited  him  to  advance 
with  more  boldness,  and  though  his  vessel 
was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes,  that 
were  continually  thrown  up  by  the  mountain, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was 
'deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remain- 
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ed  there  during  the  night,  the  better  to  ob-jliis  death,  came  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew 
serve  the  mountain,  which  during  the  obscu-! Pliny.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny  are  that  ot 
pity,  appeared  to  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  Harduin,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1723,  that  of  Frant- 
was  soon  disturbed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  zius,  10  vols.  8vo.  Lisp.  1778,that  of  Brotier, 
and  the  contrary  wind  on  the  morrow  pre-6  vols,  12mo.  Paris,  1779,  and  the  Variorum, 
vented  him  from  returning  to  Misenum.  The ;8vo.  in  8  vols.  Lisp.  1778  to  1789.  Tacit,  jinn. 
eruption  of  the  volcano  increased,  and,  at  last,!  1,  c.  69, 1. 13,  c.  20, 1.  15,  c.  53. — P/in.  efi.  8cc. 

the  fire  approached  the  place  where  the  phi- - C.  Cascilius  Secundus,  surnamed  the 

losopher  made  his  observations.  Pliny  endea- \younger,  was  son  of  L.  Csecilius  by  the  sister 
voured  to  fly  before  it,  but  though  he  was  of  Pliny  the  elder.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
supported  by  two  of  his  servants,  he  was  un-luncle  whose  name  he  assumed,  and  whose 
ble  to  escape.  He  soon  fell  down  suffocated  estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  He  received 
by  the  thick  vapours  that  surrounded  him,  the  greatest  part  of  his  education  under  Quin- 
and  the  insupportable  stench  of  sulphureous  tilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  appeared  at  the 
matter.  His  body  was  found  three  days  af-  bar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
ter  and  decently  buried  by  his  nephew,  who  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were 
was  then  at  Misenum  with  the  fleet.  This; reckoned  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their 
memorable  event  happened  in  the  79th  yearlage.  He  did  not  make  his  profession  an 
of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  philosopher, object  of  gain  like  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
who  perished  by  the  eruptions  of  the  volca-j orators,  but  he  refused  fees  from  the  rich  as 
no  has  been  called  by  some  the  martyr  of  well  as  from  the  poorest  of  his  clients,  and 
nature.  He  was  then  in  the  56th  year  of  his'declared  that  he  cheerfully  employed  himself 
age.  Of  the  works  which  he  composed  none  for  the  protection  of  innocence,  the  relief  of 
are  extant  but  his  natural  history  in  37  books,  the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of  vice.  He 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  says,  full  published  many  of  his  harangues  and  -ora- 
of  erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  itself.  It  tions,  which  have  been  lost.  When  Trajan 
treats  of  the  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  rain,  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
hail,  minerals,  trees,  flowers,  and  plants,  be-jPliny  was  created  consul  by  the  emperor, 
sides  an  account  of  all  living  animals,  birds,  This  honour  the  consul  acknowledged  in  a 
fishes,  and  beasts  ;  a  geographical  description  celebrated  panegyric,  which  at  the  request 
of  every  place  on  the  globe,  and  an  history  of  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  in  the  name  ot  the 
every  art  and  science,  of  commerce  and  na- j  whole  empire,  he  pronounced  on  Trajan, 
vigation,  with  their  rise,  progress,  and  several  Some  time  after  he  presided  over  Pontus 


improvements.  He  is  happy  in  his  descrip 
tions  as  a  naturalist,  he  writes  with  force  and 
energy,  and  though  many  of  his  ideas  and 
conjectures  are  sometimes  ill  founded,  yet  he 
possesses  that  fecundity  of  imagination,  and 
vivacity  of  expression,  which  are  requisite  to 
treat  a  subject  with  propriety,  and  to  render 
an  history  of  nature  pleasing,  interesting,  and 
above  all,  instructive.  His  style  possesses 


and  Bithynia,  in  the  office,  and  with  the 
power,  of  pro-consul,  and  by  his  humanity 
and  philanthropy  the  subject  was  freed  from 
the  burden  of  partial  taxes,  and  the  persecu¬ 
tion  which  had  been  begun  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  his  province  was  stopped  when 
Pliny  solemnly  declared  to  the  emperor  that 
the  followers  of  Christ  were  a  meek  and  in¬ 
offensive  sect  of  men,  that  their  morals  were 


not  the  graces  of  the  Augustan  "age;  he  has|pure  and  innocent,  that  they  were  free  from 
neither  its  purity  and  elegance,  nor  its  si  npli-  ail  crimes,  and  that  they  voluntarily  bound 


city,  but  is  rather  cramped,  obscure,  and  some 
times  unintelligible.  Yet  for  all  this  he  has  ever 
been  admired  and  esteemed,  and  his  work  may 
be  called  a  compilation  of  every  thing  which 
had  been  written  before  his  age  on  the  va¬ 
rious  subjects  which  he  treats,  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  collection  from  the  best  treatises 


themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  vice,  and, to  relinquish  every  sin¬ 
ful  pursuit.  If  he  rendered  himself  popular 
in  his  province,  he  was  not  less  respected  at 
Rome.  He  was  there  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  the  patron  of  learning,  great  without 
arrogance,  affable  in  his  behaviour,  and  an 


ance,  and  modesty.  As  a  father  and  a  hus¬ 
band  his  character  was  amiable  ;  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  he  was  faithful  to  his  prince  ;  and  as  a 
magistrate,  he  was  cardid,  open,  and  com¬ 
passionate.  His  native  country  shared  among 
.  ’  and 


which  had  been  composed  on  the  various  pro-jexample  of  guod-bjeeding,  sobriety,  temper- 
ductions  of  nature.  Pliny  was  not  ashamed 
to  mention  the  authors  which  he  quoted,  he 
speaks  of  them  with  admiration,  and  while 
hepaysthe  greatest  compliment  to  their  abili¬ 
ties,  his  encomiums  show,  in  the  strongest 

light,  the  goodness, the  sensibility,  and  the  in- t:ie  rest  his  unbounded  benevolence 
genuousness  of  his  own  mind.  He  had  writ-  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubria  which  gave 
ten  160  volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations!  him  birth,  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the 
on  the  various  authors  which  he  had  read,  valuable  and  choice  library  of  books  which 
and  so  great  was  the  opinion  in  his  contempo- 'he  collected  there.  He  also  contributed 
varies,  of  hiserudition  and  abilities, that  a  man i towards  the  expenses  which  attended  the 
called  Lartius  Lutinus  offered  to  buy  his  notes,  education  ot  his  countrymen,  and  liberally 
and  observations  for  the  enormous  sum  of  spent  part  of  his  estate  tor  the  advancement 
about  3242 1.  English  money.  The  philoso-  of  literature,  and  for  the  instruction  of  those 
pher,  who  was  himself  rich  and  independent,  whom  poverty  otherwise  deprived  of  the  ad- 
rejected  the  offer,  and  his  compilations,  afterj  vantages  ef  a  public  education.  He  made 
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Ins  preceptor  Quintilian,  and  the  poet  Mar-  ble  that  Atreus  was  universally  acknowledg- 
tial,  objects  of  his  benevolence,  and  when  the  ef]  a$  their  protector  and  father,  and  thence 
daughter  of  the  former  was  married,  Pliny  their  surname  of  Atridce.  Ovid.  Rem.  Am. 
wrote  to  the  father  with  the  greatest  civilty  ;  v_  778,—Dictys.  Cret.  1.— Homer.  II. 
and  while  he  observed  that  he  was  rich  in  j  Plistinus,  a  brother  of  Faustulus  the 
the  possession  of  learning,  though  poor  in  the  shepherd,  who  saved  the  life  of  Romulus  and 


goods  of  fortune,  he  begged  of  him  to  accept,  |  Remus.  He  w  is  killed  in  a  scuffle  which 


as  a  dowery  for  his  beloved  daughter,  50,-  happened  between  the  two  brothers. 


000  sesterces,  about  300/.  I  would  not,  con¬ 
tinued  he,  be  so  moderate,  were  I  not  assured 
Jrom  your  modesty  and  disinterestedness ,  that 
the  smallness  of  the  jiresent  will  render  it  ac¬ 
ceptable.  He  died  in  the  5  2d  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  113.  He  had  written  an  history  of  his 
own  times,  which  is  lost.  It  is  said  that  Ta¬ 
citus  did  not  begin  his  history  till  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  persuade  Pliny  to  un¬ 
dertake  that  laborious  task,  and  indeed  what 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  the 
panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  acknow¬ 
ledged  himself  inferior  to  him  in  delineating 
the  character  of  the  times.  Some  suppose. 


PlistoAnax  and  PlistOnax,  son  ofPau- 
sanias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
armies  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was 
banished  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19 
years,  and  was  afterwards  recalled  by  order 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  reigned  58  years. 
He  had  succeeded  Plistarchus.  Thucyd. 

PlotIna  Pompeia,  a  Roman  lady  who 
married  Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  private 
man.  She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession 
with  her  husband  when  he  was  saluted  c  mpe-* 
ror,  and  distinguished  herself  by  the  affa¬ 
bility  of  h  er  behaviour,  her  humanity,  and 
liberal  offices  to  the  poor  and  friendless. 


to  the  poor  and  _ 

but  falsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the  lives  of  lllus-  She  accompanied  Trajan  in  the  east,  and  at 
trious  men,  universally  ascribed  to  Corne-  his  death  she  brought  back  his  ashes  to 
lius  Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  Rome,  and  still  enjoved  all  the  honours  and 


verses  have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his 
learned  works  remain,  but  his  panegyric  on 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  10  books  of  letters, 
which  he  himself  collected  and  prepared  for 
the  public  from  a  numerous  and  respectable 
correspondence.  These  letters  contain  many 
curious  and  interesting  facts  ;  they  abound 
with  many  anecdotes  of  the  generosity  and 
the  humane  sentiments  of  the  writer.  They 
are  written  with  elegance  and  great  purity, 
and  the  reader  every  where  discovers 
that  affability,  that  condescension  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  which  so  egregiously  marked 
the  advocate  of  the  Christians.  These  let¬ 
ters  are  esteemed  by  some  equal  to  the 
epistles  of  Cicero.  In  his  panegyric,  Pliny’s 
style  is  florid  and  brilliant  ;  he  has  used,  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  the  liberties  of  the 
panegyrist,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  cour¬ 
tier.  His  ideas  are  new  and  refined,  but 
his  diction  is  distinguished  by  that  affecta¬ 
tion  and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny,  are 
that  of  Gesner,  [improved  by  Schaeffer, 
Lips-  1805,  in  8vo.]  and  of  Lallemand,  12mo. 
Paris  apud  Barbou,  and  of  the  panegyric 
separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and  of 
the  epistles,  the  Variorum,  L.  Bat.  1669, 
8vo.  Plin.  eft. —  Vossius. — Sidunius. 

Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas,  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Eurysthenidas,  succeeded  to  the 
Spartan  throne,  at  the  death  of  Cleombrotus. 
Herodot.  9,  c.  10. 

Plisthenes,  a  son  of  Atreus  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  father  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hesiod  and  others.  Homer,  how¬ 
ever,  calls  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  sons  of 
Atreus,  though  they  were  in  reality  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Plisthenes.  The  father  died  very 
young,  and  the  two  children  were  left  in 
the  house  of  their  grandfather,  who  took 
care  of  them  and  instructed  them.  From  his 
attention  to  them,  therefore,  it  seems  proba- 
594 


titles  of  a  Roman  emoress  under  Adrian, 
who,  bv  her  means,  had  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne.  At  her  death,  A  D.  122,  she 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  di¬ 
vine  honours,  which,  according  to  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  times,  she  seemed  to  deserve 
from  her  regard  for  the  good  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  her 
private  virtues.  Dion. 

Plotinopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  after  Plotina, 
the  founder’s  wife.  [It  was  situate  upon  the 
river  Hebrus,  22  miles  from  Trajanopolis 
according  to  the  itinerary  of  Antonine.] 
- Another  in  Dacia. 

Plotinus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Ly- 
copolis  in  Egypt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a 
pupil  of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  after 
he  had  profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  his 
learned  preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve 
his  knowledge  and  to  visit  the  territories  of 
India  and  Persia  to  receive  information.  He 
accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expedition  into 
the  east,  but  the  day  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  emperor,  nearly  terminated  the  life  of 
the  philosopher.  He  saved  himself  by  flight, 
and  the  following  year  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  publicly  taught  philosophy.  His 
school  was  frequented  by  people  of  every 
sex,  age,  and  quality,  by  senators,  as  well  as 
plebeians  ;  and  so  great  was  the  opinion  of 
the  public  of  his  honesty  and  candour,  that 
many  on  their  death-bed  left  all  their  pos¬ 
sessions  to  his  care,  and  intrusted  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  him,  as  a  superior  being.  He  was 
the  favourite  of  all  the  Romans  ;  and  while 
he  charmed  the  populace  by  the  force  of 
his  eloquence,  and  the  senate  by  his  doctrines, 
the  emperor  Gallienus  courted  him,  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  extent  of  his  learning.  It  is  even 
said,  that  the  emperor,  and  the  empress  Sa- 
lonia  intended  to  rebuild  a  decayed  city  of 
Campania,  and  to  appoint  the  philosopher 


over  it,  that  there  he  might  experimentally 
know,  while  he  presided  over  a  colony  of 
philosophers,  the  validity  and  the  use  of  the 
ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  This 
plan  was  not  executed  through  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  phi- 
lospher,  at  last,  become  helpless  and  infirm, 
returned  to  Campania,  where  the  liberality 
of  his  friends  for  awhile  maintained  him. 
He  died  A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age,  and  as  he  expired,  he  dec!  red  that  he 
made  his  last  and  most  violent  efforts  to  go  e 
up  what  there  was  most  divine  in  him  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  Amidst  the  great 
qualities  of  the  philosopher,  we  discover 
some  ridiculous  singularities.  Plotinus  never 
permitted  his  picture  to  be  taken,  and  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  to  see  a  painting  of  himself  in 
the  following  age,  was  beneath  the  notice  of 
an  enlightened  mind.  These  reasons  also  in¬ 
duced  him  to  conceal  the  day,  the  hour,  and 
the  place  of  his  birth-  He  never  made  use 
of  medicines,  and  though  his  body  was  often 
debilitated  by  abstinence  or  too  much  study, 
he  despised  to  have  recourse  to  a  physician, 
and  thought  that  it  would  degrade  the  gravi¬ 
ty  of  a  philosopher.  His  writings  have 
been  collected  by  his  pupil  Porphyry.  They 
consist  of  54  different  treatises  divided  into 
six  equal  parts,  written  with  great  spirit  and 
vivacity  ;  but  the  reasonings  are  abstruse, 
and  the  subjects  metaphysical.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Picinus,  fol.  Basil,  I5o0. 

Plotius  CrispInus,  a  stoic  philosopher 
and  poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant, 
and  whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which 
he  has  been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  called 
Aretalogus.  Horat.  1,  sat.  1,  v.  4. - G  al¬ 

ius,  a  native  of  Lugdunu.n,  who  taught  gram¬ 
mar  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  among  his  pu¬ 
pils.  Cic.  cle  Oral. - 1'ucca,  a  friend  of 

Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his 
heir.  He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with 
Varius,  to  review  the  JEneid  of  Virgil.  Ho¬ 
rat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  40. - Lucius,  a  poet  in  the 

age  of  the  great  Marius,  whose  exploits  he 
celebrated  in  his  verses. 

Plusios,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Sparta, 
expressive  of  his  nower  togrant  riches.  Paus. 
3,c.  19. 

Plutarchus,  a  native  of  Chxronea,  des  - 
cended  of  a  respectable  family.  His  father, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  was  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  virtues,  and  his  grandfa¬ 
ther,  called  Lamprias,  was  also  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  his  eloquence  and  the  fecundity  of  his 
genius.  Under  Ammonius,  a  reputable  teach¬ 
er  at  Delphi,  Plutarch  was  made  acquainted 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  so 
well  established  was  his  character,  that  he 
was  appointed  by  his  countrymen,  while  yet 
very  young,  to  go  to  the  Roman  pro-consul, 
in  their  name,  upon  an  affair  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  nature.  This  commission  he  execut¬ 
ed  with  honour  to  himself,  and  with  success 
for  his  country.  He  afterwards  travelled  m 
quest  of  knowledge,  and  after  he  had  visited, 
like  a  philosopher  and  an  historian,  the  terri- 
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tories  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school.  His  re¬ 
putation  made  his  school  frequented.  The 
emperor  Trajan  admired  his  abilities,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consul,  and 
appointed  him  governor  of  Illyricum.  After 
the  death  of  his  imperial  benefactor,  Plu¬ 
tarch  removed  from  Rome  to  Chseronea, 
where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  tranquillity, 
respected  by  his  fellow -citizens,  and  raised 
to  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town 
could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and  solitary 
retreat,  Plutarch  closely  applied  himself 
to  study,  and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of 
his  works,  and  particularly  his  lives.  He 
died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Chseronea, 
about  the  140i.h  year  of  the  Christain  era. 
Plutarch  had  five  children  by  his  wife  called 
Timoxena,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two 
of  the  sons  and  the  daughter  died  when  young, 
and  those  that  survived  were  called  Plutarch 
and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter  did  honour  to 
his  father’s  memory;  by  giving  to  the  world 
an  accurate  catalogue  of  his  writings.  In 
his  private  and  public  character,  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  Chieronea  was  the  friend  of  discipline 
He  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right  of  man¬ 
kind,  liberty  ;  but  he  recommended  obedience 
and  submissive  deference  to  magistrates,  as 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  society.  He 
supported,  that  the  most  violent  and  danger¬ 
ous  public  factions  arose  too  often  from  pri¬ 
vate  disputes  and  from  misunderstanding.  To 
render  himself  more  intelligent,  he  alwayscar- 
ried  a  common  place-book  with  him,  and  he 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
judicious  observations  fell  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation.  The  most  esteemed  of  his  works 
are  his  lives  of  illustrious  men,  of  whom  he 
examines  and  delineates  the  different  charac¬ 
ters  with  wonderlul  skill  and  impartiality.  He 
neither  misrepresents  the  virtues  nor  hides 
the  foibles  of  Ins  heroes.  He  writes  with 
precision  and  with  fidelity,  and  though  his 
diction  is  neither  pure  nor  elegant,  yet  there 
is  energy  and  animation,  and  in  many  descrip¬ 
tions  he  is  inferior  to  no  historian.  In  some 
of  his  narrations,  however,  he  is  often  too  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  his  remarks  are  often  injudi¬ 
cious;  and  when  he  compares  the  heroes  of 
Greece  with  those  of  Rome,  the  candid  reader 
can  easily  remember  which  side  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  gave  the  historian  birth.  Some  have  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  not  knowing  the  genealogy  of 
his  heroes,  and  have  censured  him  for  his  su¬ 
perstition  ;  yet  for  all  this,  he  is  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining,  the  most  instructive,  and  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history  ;  and 
were  a  man  of  true  taste  and  judgment  asked 
what  book  he  wished  to  save  from  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  profane  compositions  of  anti¬ 
quity,  he  would  perhaps  without  hesitation 
reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  In  his  moral 
treatises,  Plutarch  appears  in  a  different  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  misguided  philosophy,  and  er¬ 
roneous  doctrines,  render  some  ot  these  infe¬ 
rior  compositions  puerile  and  disgusting. 
Thev,  however,  contain  many  useful  lessons 
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and  curious  facts,  and  though  they  are  com¬ 
posed  without  connection,  compiled  without 
judgment,  and  often  abound  with  improbable 
stories,  and  false  reasonings,  yet  they  contain 
much  information  and  many  useful  reflec¬ 
tions.  The  best  editions  of  Plutarch  are  that 
of  Francfort,  2  vols.  fol.  1.599  ;  that  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  6  vols.  8vo.  1572;  the  Lives  byReiske, 
12  vols.  8vo-  Lips.  1775  ;  and  the  Moralia, 
6tc.  by  Wytteubach.  Pint. 

Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Qps,  inherited 
his  father’s  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Neptune,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.]  He  received  as  his  lot  the  kingdom  of 
hell,  and  wnatever  lies  under  the  earth,  and 
as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions,  of  death  and  funerals.  From  h.s  tunc 
tions,  and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
different  names.  He  was  called  Dis,  Hades , 
or  Ades ,  Clytopolon,  Agelastus,  Orcus,  See. 
As  the  place  of  his  residence  was  obscure 
and  gloomy,  all  the  goddesses  refused  to 
marry  him  ;  but  he  determined  to  obtain  by 
force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations. 
As  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  of  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  at¬ 
tendants.  He  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  immediately  carried  her  away  upon  his 
chariot  drawn  b)  four  horses.  To  make  this 
retreat  more  unknown  he  opened  himself  a 
passage  through  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with 
his  trident  in  the  lake  of  Cyane  in  Sicily,  or, 
according  to  others,  on  the  borders  ot  the 
Cephisus  in  Attica.  Proserpine  called  upon 
her  attendants  for  help,  but  in  vain,  and  she 
became  the  wife  of  her  ravisher,  and  the 
queen  ot  hell.  Pluto  is  generally  represent¬ 
ed  as  holding  a  trident  with  two  teeth,  he  has 
also  keys  in  his  hand,  to  imitate  that  whoever 
enters  his  kingdom  can  never  return.  He  is 
looked  upon  asa  hard-hearted  and  inexorable 
god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  countenance,  and 
tor  that  reason  no  temples  were  raised  to 
his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  gods.  Black  victims,  and  particu 
larly  a  bull,  were  the  only  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  to  him,  and  their  blood  was 
not  sprinkled  on  the  altars,  or  received 
in  vessels,  as  at  other  sacrifices,  but  it 
was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
earth,  as  it  it  were  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
realms  of  the  god.  The  Syracusans  yearly 
sacrificed  to  him  black  bulls,  near  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Cyane,  where,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  traditions,  he  had  disappeared  with 
Proserpine.  Among  plan  s,  the  cypress,  the 
narcissus,  and  the  maiden-hair,  were  sacred 
to  him,  as  also  every  thing  which  was  deem¬ 
ed  inauspicious,  particularly  the  numbei  two. 
According  to  Some  of  the  ancients,  Pluto  sat 
on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  which  issued 
the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus,  Phlegethon,  and 
Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus  watched  at  his 
feet,  the  harpies  hovered  round  him,  Proser¬ 
pine  sat  on  his  left,  and  near  to  the  goddess 
stood  the  Eumenides,  with  their  heads  cover- 
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eel  with  snakes.  The  Parctc  occupied  the 
right,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands  the 
symbols  of  their  office,  the  distaff,  the  spin¬ 
dle,  and  the  scissors.  Pluto  is  called  by 
some  the  father  of  the  Eumenides.  During 
the  war  of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  Cy¬ 
clops  made  a  helmet,  which  rendered  the 
bearer  invisible,  and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Per¬ 
seus  was  armed  with  it  when  he  conquered 
the  Gorgons.  [Banier  is  of  opinion  that 
Pluto  was  reckoned  the  god  of  hell  because 
he  lived  in  a  very  lone  country  compared 
with  that  where  Jupiter  had  fixed  his  empire. 
This  country  was  the  extremity  of  Spain, 
where  he  busily  employed  himself  in  work¬ 
ing  at  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  abound¬ 
ed  near  Cadiz,  where  he  fixed  his  residence. 
Hence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Pluto,  the  god 
of  riches,  and  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  Plutus.  Besides,  Pluto’s  kingdom  was 
not  only  low  in  respect  of  situation  compar¬ 
ed  with  Greece,  but  as  Pluto  employed  la¬ 
bourers  in’ the  mines,  who  dug  into  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth  in  search  of  hidden  treasure, 
lie  was  reckoned  king  of  the  lower  world  } 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Homer.  II.—  Ajioliod.  1, 
&c. — Hygin.  fab.  155.  P.  A.  2. —  Ovid. 
Mtt.  5.  fab-  6. — Paus.  2,  c.  36. — Or¬ 
pheus.  Hymn.  17,  &c. — Cic.  de  J\rat.  D. 
2,  c.  26. — Plato  de  Rep. — Euripid.  in  Med . 
Hippol. — JEschyl  in  Pres.  Prom. —  Varro. 
L.  L.  4. — Catull.  ep.  ’. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  502. 
PEn.  6,  v.  273, 1.  8,  v.  296. — Lucan-  6,  v.  715. 
Horut.  2,  od.  3  and  18. — Senec.  in  Her. fur. 

Plutus,  son  of  Jason  or  Jasius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  corn,  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mythologists  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distinguished  trom  him  as  being  the 
god  of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  by  the 
goddess  of  peace,  and  on  that  account,  Peace 
was  represented  at  Athens,  as  holding  the  god 
of  wealth  in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of 
him  as  of  a  fickle  divinity.  They  represented 
him  as  blind,  because  he  distributed  riches  in¬ 
discriminately  ;  lie  was  lame,  because  he 
came  slow  and  gradually;  but  had  wings,  to 
intimate  that  the  flew  away  with  more 
velocity  than  he  approached  mankind.  Lu¬ 
cian.  in  Tim. — Paus.  9,  c.  16  and  26.— Hy¬ 
gin.  P.  A. — Aristoph.  in  Plat. — Diod.  5. — 
Hesiod.  Th.  970. —  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  53. 

Pluvius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of 
rain.  He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among 
the  Romans,  whenever  the  earth  was  parch¬ 
ed  up  by  continual  heat,  and  was  in  want  of 
refreshing  showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the 
temple  on  the  capitol.  Tibull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  26 

Plynteria,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,' 
in  honour  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva, 
who  received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops 
the  name  of  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to 
be  derived  from  7r\uvnv,  lavare ,  because,  dur¬ 
ing  the  solemnity,  they  undressed  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  and  "Mashed  it.  The  day  on 
which  ii  was  observed  was  universally  looked 
upon  as  unfortunate  and  inauspicious,  and  on 
that  account,  no  person  was  permitted  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  temples,  as  they  were  purposely 
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surrounded  with  ropes.  The  arrival  of  Alci- 
biades  in  Athens  that  day  was  deemed  very 
unfortunate  ;  but,  however,  the  success  that 
ever  after  attended  him,  proved  it  to  be  other¬ 
wise.  It  was  customary  at  this  festival  to 
bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs,  which  in¬ 
timated  the  progress  of  civilization  among 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs  serv¬ 
ed  them  for  food  after  they  had  found  a  dis 
like  for  acorns.  Pollux. 

Pnyx,  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  So¬ 
lon  for  holding  assemblies.  [It  was  so  cailed 

Ax  TO  7ri7rv*vuurf)*l  £/  «tir«  toi/c  Bou?U!/txc,  from 

the  crowding  together  of  the  people  in  it. 
The  Pnyx  was  near  the  citadel.  In  later 
times  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  was  the  usual 
place  for  public  assemblies.]  C.  JVefi.  Alt. 
3. — Plut.  in  Thes ■  it?  Them. 

Podalirius,  a  son  of  fEsculapius  and 
Epione.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  and  he  made  himself  under 
him  such  a  master  of  medicine,  that  during 
the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks  invited  him  to 
their  camp,  to  stop  a  pestilence  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  all  their  physicians.  Some 
however,  suppose,  that  he  went  to  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician  in 
the  Grecian  army,  but  as  a  warrior,  attended 
by  his  brother  Machaon,  in  30  ships  with 
soldiers  from  CEcalia,  Ithome,  and  Tricca. 
At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  Podali¬ 
rius  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ca  ia, 
where  he  cured  of  the  falling  sickness  and 
married  a  daughter  of  D  i  ncetas,  the  king  of 
the  place.  He  fixed  nis  habitation  there,  and 
built  two  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Syrna, 
by  the  name  of  his  wife.  The  Carians,  after 
his  death,  built  him  a  temple,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours.  Dictys.  Cret. —  Q.  Smyrn.  6 
and  9. —  Ovid ■  dc  Art.  Am.  2.  Trist.  el.  G. — 
Pam.  3. 

Pudarces,  a  son  of  Iphiclus  of  Thessaly, 

who  went  to  the  Trojan  war. - The  first 

name  of  Priam.  When  Troy  was  taken  by 
Hercules,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by 
his  sister  Hesione,  and  from  thence  received 
the  na  ne  of  Priam,  [yid.  Priamus.] 

Podarge,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of 
two  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  by  the  Zephyrs. 
The  word  intimates  the  swiftness  of  her 
feet. 

Poe  as,  the  father  of  Philoctetes.  The  son 
is  often  called  Pceantia  firolos  on  account  of 
his  father.  Ovid*  Met.  1 3,  v.  45. 

PcecIle,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  variety 
(ttoikuo;)  of  paintings  which  it  contained.  It 
was  there  that  Ze.io  kept  his  school,  and 
the  stoics  also  received  their  lectures  there, 
whence  their  name  [a  ro/ ,  a  fi»rc/i.)  The 
Pcecile  was  a  lorned  with  pictures  of  gods 
and  benefactors,  and  among  many  others  was 
that  of  tne  siege  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the 
battle  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  the 
fight  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe¬ 
nians  at  CEnoe  in  Argolis,  and  of  Atticus  the 
great  friend  of  Athens.  The  only  reward 
which  Militiades  obtained  after  the  battle  of 
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Marathon,  was  to  have  his  picture  drawn 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  officers  that  fought  with  him,  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  which  was  made  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  which  was  hung  up  in  the  Pcecile,  in 
commemoration  of  that  celebrated  victory. 
C.ATefi.in  Milt.  if  in  Attic.  3. — Paus.  1. — 
Plin.  35. 

Pceni,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Phani ,  or  Phanices ,  as  the  Carthaginians 
were  of  Phcenician  origin.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  1, 
v.  302. 

Pogon,  a  harbour  of  the  Trcezenians  on 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received 
this  name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come 
forward  before  the  town  of  Trcezene,  as  the 
beard  (ya/yan)  does  from  the  chin.  Strab.  8. 
— Mela ,  2. 

Pola,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians,  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  Pietas  Julia.  Plin.  3,  c.  9. — Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.  . — Strab.  1  and  5. 

Polemarchus.  [yid.  Archon.] 

Polemon,  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Phi- 
lostratus.  He  was  much  given  to  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  and  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  riot  and  drunkenness.  He 
once,  when  intoxicated,  entered  the  school  of 
Xenocrates,  while  the  philosopher  was  giving 
his  pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  effects  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  academician,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re¬ 
nounced  the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and 
applied  himself  totally  to  the  study  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  and  from  that  time  he  never  drank  any 
other  liquor  but  water  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Xenocrates  he  succeeded  in  the  school 
where  his  information  had  been  effected.  He 
died  about  270  years  before  Christ,  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  old  age.  Diog.  in  vita. — Horat.  2, 

sat.  3,  v.  254. —  Pal.  Max.  6,  c.  9. - A  son 

of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  made  king  of  Pontus 
by  Antony.  He  attended  his  patron  in  his 
expedition  agamst  Parthia.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium  he  was  received  into  favour  by 
Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  cause 
of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after 
by  t  ie  Barbarians  near  the  Palus  Mxotis, 
against  whom  he  had  made  war.  Strab. 

— Dion. - His  son  of  the  same  name  was 

confirmed  on  his  father’s  throne  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors,  and  the  province  of  Cilicia 
was  also  added  to  his  kingdom  by  Claudius. 

- A  rhetorici  m  at  Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem 

on  weights  and  measures,  still  extant.  He 
was  master  to  Persius  the  celebrated  satirist, 

and  died  m  the  age  of  Nero. - -A  sophist  of 

Lao.licea  m  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Adri¬ 
an.  He  was  sent  to  the  emperor  with  an 
embassy  oy  his  countrymen,  which  he  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  great  success.  He  was  greatly 
favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom  he  obtained 
much  money.  In  the  56th  year  of  his  age  he 
buried  himself  alive  as  he  laboured  with  the 
gout.  He  wrote  declamations  in  Greek. 
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Polemonium,  now  Vatija,  a  town  of  Pon-  wast’he  first  who  raised  a  public  library  at 
(us,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermo-  Rome,  and  indeed  his  example  was  afterwards 
don.  [It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  an-  followed  by  many  of  the  emperors.  In  his 
cient  name  from  the  first  Polemon,  who  was  library  were  placed  the  statues  of  all  the 
made  Icing  of  this  country  by  Mark  An-  learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Varro  was  the 
tony.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  ap-  only  person  who  was  honoured  there  during 
pears  to  be  derived  from  the  adjacent  his  life-time.  He  was  with  J.  Caesar  when  he 
p  romontory  of  Phadisana.]  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  was  greatly  es- 

Polias,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  protec-  teemed  by  Augustus  when  !ie  had  become  one 
tress  of  cities.  of  his  adherents,  after  the  ruin  of  Antony. 

Polichna,  a  town  of  Troas  on  Ida.  He-  Pollio  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  an 

rodot.  6,  c.  28. - Another  of  Crete.  Thu-  history  which  was  divided  into  17  books. 

cyd.  2,  c.  85.  All  these  compositions  are  los  ,  and  nothing 

Polieia,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of  remains  of  his  writings  except  a  few  letters 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  tnere  with  .grey  to  Cicero.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
hair,  {jroKi©-),  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  age,  A.  D.  4.  He  is  the  person  in  whose  ho- 
other  places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but  nour  Virgil  has  inscribed  his  rourth  eclogue, 
when  it  happened  once  that  no  bull  couid  be  Pollio,  as  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be- 
found,  an  ox  was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sa-  tween  Augustus  and  Antony  during  his  con- 
crificed.  From  that  time  the  sacrifice  of  la-  sulship.  The  poet,  it  is  supposed  by  some, 
bouring  oxen  was  deemed  lawful,  though  be-  makes  mention  of  a  son  of  the  consul  born 
fore  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital  crime.  about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in  his  excur- 
Polioecetes,  ( destroyer  of  cities,)  a  sur-  sions  into  futurity,  and  his  predictions  of  ap- 


name  given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Aatigonus. 
Plat,  in  Demet. 


proaching  prosperity.  Paterc.  2,  c.  36. — 
Horat.  2,  od.  1,  Sat.  10,  1.  1. —  Virg.  Pci.  3 


Polisma,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Simois.  and  4. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. —  Quint.  10.- 
Strab.  13.  Annius,  a  man  accused  of  sedition  before  Ti- 

PolistrA.tus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  berius,  and  acquitted.  He  afterwards  con- 
burn  the  same  day  as  Hippoclides,  with  whom  spired  against  Nero,  6tc.  Tacit.  6,  c.  9,1. 

he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  .5,  c.  56. - V’edius,  one  of  the  friends  of 

They  both  died  at  the  same  hour.  Diog. —  Augustus,  who  used  to  feed  his  fishes  with 
Val.  Max.  1.  human  flesh.  This  cruelty  was  discovered 

PolItes,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  kill-  when  one  of  his  servants  broke  a  glass  in  the' 
ed  by  Pyrrhus  in  his  father’s  presence.  Virg.  presence  of  Augustus,  who  had  been  invited 
TEn.  2,  v.  526,  See.  His  son,  who  bore  the  to  a  feast.  The  master  ordered  the  servant 
same  name,  followed  .(Eneas  into  Italy,  and  to  be  seized;  but  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
was  one  of  the  iriends  of  young  Ascanius.  Id.  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him  to  interfere, 
5,  v. 564.  !and  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  devoured  by  fish- 

Polla  Arge.vtaria,  the  wife  of  the  poet  es.  Upon  this  the  causes  of  his  apprehension 
Lacan.  She  assisted  her  husband  111  cor-  Wei  e  examined,  and  Augustus,  astonished  at 
rectmg  the  three  first  books  of  his  Pharsalia.  the  barbarity  of  his  favourite,  caused  the  ser- 

1  _ 1  o  I  _  .  .  ,  1  i-  •  j  11  _  n  .  i. _ 


Slat.  Si/lv.  1  and  2. 


|  vant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish-ponds  to  be 


Pollentia,  now  Polenza,  a  town  of  Ligu-  filled  up,  and  the  crystal  glasses  of  Pollio  to 
ria  in  Italy,  [south-east  of  Alba  Pompeia,]  be  broken  to  pieces,  \_vid.  Pausilyphs.J 
famous  for  wool.  There  was  a  celebrated  Polhus  Felix,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Sta- 
battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans  and  tius  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva, 


Alaric  king  of  the  Huns,  about  the  403d  year: 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former,  ac- 


Pollurex,  now  Final,  a  town  of  Genoa- 
Pollux,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wife 


cording  to  some,  obtained  the  victory.  Mela,  0f  Tyndarus.  He  was  brother  to  Castor, 

2,  c.  7. — Plin.  8,  c.  ,8 — -Suet.  Tib.  37. — pH. \\yid. Castor.] - A  Greek  writer,  who  flou- 

8,v.598. — Cic.  11,  Pam.  13. - A  townofMa-  wished  A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus, 

jorca,  [now  Pollenza  or  Pugliunza.  Phis  and  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
city  was  built,  as  is  said,  with  a  view  of  replac-;  born  at  Naucratis,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
ing  a  Roman  colony,  founded  in  that  situation,1  Athens,  and  wrote  an  useful  book  called 


and  on  this  account  was  called  Colonia. 

Plin.  tV  Mela - -of  Piceautn.  Liv.  39,  c. 

44, 1.  41,  c.  27. 

Polles,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  writings 
were  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  his 
name  became  proverbial.  Suklas. 

Pollio,  C.  Asinius,  a  Roman  consul,  under 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writings  as 
by  his  exploits  in  the  field.  He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
against  Augustus.  He  patronized,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace,  who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writings.  He 
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Onomusticon,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that 

of  Hemsterhusius,  2  vols.  Amst.  1706. - • 

[  There  was  another  of  the  same  name  but 
much  posterior.  He  probably  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  was  the 
author  of  “  Chronicon”  in  Greek,  which  com¬ 
mences  at  the  Creation  and  comes  down  to 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens.  There  is 
an  edition  published  by  Hurdt,  8vo.  Lips. 
1792.  Hardt  supposed  that  this  work  was 
just  newly  discovered  ;  but  the  Abbe  Morelli 
has  proved  that  this  is  the  same  work  with 
that  of  the  anonymous  Greek  writer  entitled, 
Historia  Sacra  ab  orbe  condito  ad  Valentinia - 
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nurn  et  Valentem  Imfi.  a  Bianeono,  Bonon. 
1779,  fol.] 

Polusca,  a  town  of  Latium,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Po/lustini.  Liv.  2,  c.  39. 

Polyanus,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who 
wrote  eight  books  in  Greek  of  stratagems, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoni¬ 
nus  and  Verus,  while  they  were  making  war 
against  the  Parthians.  [The  work  originally 
contained  900  examples  of  warlike  stratagems, 
of  which  833  are  now  remaining.]  He  wrote 
also  other  books,  which  have  been  lost,  among 
which  was  an  history,  with  a  description  of 
the  city  of  Thebes.  The  best  editions  of  his 
stratagems  is  that  of  Masvicius,  8vo.  L. 

Bat.  1756. - An  orator  in  the  age  of  Julius 

Czesar.  He  wrote  in  three  books  an  account 
of  Antony’s  expedition  in  Parthia,  and  like¬ 
wise  published  orations. - A  mathematician, 

who  afterwards  followed  the  tenets  of  Epicu¬ 
rus,  and  disregarded  geometry  as  a  false  and 
useless  study.  Cic.  in  Acad,  qutzst.  4. 

Polyanus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindus.  Strab. 

Polybius,  or  Polybus,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Periboea,  whom  some  have  call¬ 
ed  Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by 
Chthonophyle,  the  daughter  of  Sicyon,  king 
of  Sicyon.  He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had 
no  children,  to  adopt  and  educate  as  her  own 
son,  CEdipus,  who  had  been  found  by  his 
shepherds  exposed  in  the  woods.  He  had  a 
daughter  called  Lysianassa,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Talaus,  son  of  Bias  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos.  As  he  had  no  male  child,  he  left  his 
kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  throne,  and  who  fled  to  Corinth  for 
protection.  Hi) gin.  fab.  66. — Paus.  2,  c.  6. 
— A/iollod.  3,  c.  5. — Seneca,  in  CEdifi.  812. 

Polybius,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early 
initiated  in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman,  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Achasan  league,  and  under  him  Philopcemen 
was  taught  the  art  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he 
distinguished  himselfby  his  valour  against  the 
Romans,  and  when  Perseus  had  been  con¬ 
quered,  he  was  carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  But  he  was  not  long  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon.  Scipio 
and  F  ibius  were  acquainted  with  his  uncom¬ 
mon  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  man  of 
learning,  and  they  made  him  their  friend 
by  kindness  and  attention.  Polybius  was 
not  insensible  to  their  merit  ;  he  accompa¬ 
nied  Scipio  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numan- 
tia.  In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  how¬ 
ever,  he  felt  the  distresses  of  his  country, 
which  had  been  reduced  into  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  and,  like  a  true  patriot,  he  relieved  its 
wants,  and  eased  its  servitude  by  making  use 
of  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  acquaintance  with  the  most  powerful 
Romans.  Alter  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor  Scipio,  he  retired  from  Rome, 
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ar.d  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Mega¬ 
lopolis,  where  he  enjoyed  the  comforts  and 
honours  which  every  good  man  can  receive 
from  the  gratitude  of  his  citizens  and  from 
the  self-satisfaction  which  attends  a  hu¬ 
mane  and  benevolent  heart.  He  died  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age,  about  124  years  before 
Christ,  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  wrote  an  universal 
history  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books,  which 
began  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  by  Paulus.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  valuable  history  is  lost :  the  first  five 
books  are  extant,  and  of  the  twelve  following 
the  fragments  are  numerous.  The  history 
of  Polybius  is  admired  for  its  authenticity, 
and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  historian  among 
the  Greeks  who  was  experimentally  and 
professedly  acquainted  with  the  military  ope¬ 
rations  and  the  political  measures  of  which  he 
makes  mention.  He  has  been  recommended 
in  every  age  and  country  as  the  best  master 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  nothing  can  more  ef¬ 
fectually  prove  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  among  the  Romans,  than  to  mention 
that  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Csesar,  perused 
his  history  with  the  greatest  attention,  epito¬ 
mized  it,  and  often  retired  from  the  field 
where  he  had  drawn  his  sword  against  Octa¬ 
vius  and  Antony,  to  read  the  instructive 
pages  which  described  the  great  actions  of  his 
ancestors.  Polybius,  however  great  and  en¬ 
tertaining,  is  sometimes  censured  for  his  un¬ 
necessary  digressions,  for  his  uncouth  and 
ill-digested  narrations,  for  his  negligence, 
and  the  inaccurate  arrangement  of  his  words. 
But  every  where  there  is  instruction  to  be 
found,  information  to  be  collected,  and  cu¬ 
rious  facts  to  be  obtained,  and  it  reflects  not 
much  honour  upon  Livy  for  calling  the  his¬ 
torian,  from  whom  he  has  copied  whole  books 
almost  word  for  word,  without  gratitude  or 
acknowledgment,  haudquaquam  sfiemendus 
auctor.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  is  one 
of  his  most  violent  accusers;  but  the  his¬ 
torian  has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance  of 
true  criticism,  than  discovered  inaccuracy  or 
inelegance.  The  best  editions  of  Polybius  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  of 
Ernesti,  Svols.Svo.  1764, and  of  Schweighaeu- 
ser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785.  [An  eighth  vo¬ 
lume  was  added  in  1794-5,  in  two  parts,  the 
first  containing  the  remainder  of  the  annota¬ 
tions  and  an  historical  and  geographical  in¬ 
dex  ;  the  second  part  forming  a  valuable 
Lexicon  Polybianum.  This  costly  and  ela¬ 
borate  edition  well  deserves  to  be  ranked  as 
the  editio  ofitima.~]  Plut.  in  Phil,  in  Pr£c. — • 
Liv.  30,  c.  45. — Paus.  8,  c.  30. 

Polybotes,  one  of  the  giants  who  made 
war  against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Nep¬ 
tune,  who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Cos,  as  he  was  walking  across  the 
Aigean.  Paus.  1,  c.  2. —  Hygm.in  firx.fab. 

Polycarpus,  a  famous  Greek  writer, 
born  at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense 
!  of  a  rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that 
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he  was  St.  John’s  disciple.  He  became  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the 
festival  of  Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D. 
167.  [When  he  was  going  to  the  flames,  the 

Sro-consul  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would 
laspheme  Christ,  to  which  the  venerable 
prelate  answered,  eighty  and  six  years  have 
I  served  him ,  and  he  has  ever  treated  me  with 
kindness,  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  him  .?] 
His  epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  simple  and 
modest,  yet  replete  with  useful  precepts  and 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  edi 
tion  of  Poly  carp’s  epistle,  is  that  of  Oxon, 
8vo.  1708,  being  annexed  to  the  works  of  Ig¬ 
natius. 

Polycles,  a  famous  athlete,  often  crown¬ 
ed  at  the  four  solemn  games  of  the  Greeks. 
He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter’s  grove  at  Olym¬ 
pia.  Paus.  6,  c.  1. 

Poj.yclEtus,  a  celebrated  statuary  ofSi- 
cyon,  about  232  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
universally  reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist 
of  his  profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the 
second  rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his 
pieces,  in  which  he  had  represented  a  body¬ 
guard  of  the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily 
executed,  and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its 
proportions,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
most  perfect  model,  and  accordingly  called 
the  Rule.  He  was  acquainted  with  architec¬ 
ture.  Paus.  2  and  6. —  Quintil.  12,  c.  10. 

- - Another  who  lived  about  30  years  after. 

PolycrXtes,  atyrant  ofSamos, well  known 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which 
attended  him.  He  became  very  powerful, 
and  made  himself  master  not  only  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  but  also  of  somecitieson 
the  coast  of  Asia.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  ships  of  war,  and  was  so  universally 
respected,  that  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him.  The 
Egyptian  monarch,  however,  terrified  by  his 
continued  prosperity,  advised  him  to  chequer 
hin  enjoyments  by  relinquishing  some  of  his 


messenger  from  Orcetes  had  been  disrespect¬ 
fully  treated  by  Polycrates.]  The  daughter 
of  Polycrates  had  dissuaded  her  father  from 
going  to  the  house  of  Qroetes,  on  account  of 
the  bad  dreams  which  she  had,  but  her  ad¬ 
vice  was  disregarded.  [She  dreamt  that  she 
saw  her  father  aloft  in  the  air,  washed  by  Ju¬ 
piter  and  anointed  by  the  sun.  The  circum¬ 
stance  of  her  father  be  ng  suspended  on  a 
cross,  fulfilled  the  vision.  He  was  washed 
by  Jupiter,  that  is  by  the  rain,  and  anointed 
by  the  sun,  which  extracted,  says  He¬ 
rodotus,  the  moisture  from  his  body.]  Paus. 
8,  c.  14. — Strab.  14. — Herodot.  3,  c.  39,  8cc. 

- A  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engage  the 

public  attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Bu- 

siris  and  Clytemnestra.  Quintil.  2,  c.  17. - 

An  ancient  statuary. 

PolydAmas,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  anatural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Greeks.  Dares.  Phry — — A  son 
of  Panthous,  born  the  same  night  as  Hector. 
He  was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  except  Hector,  and  his  prudence,  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  and  the  hrmness  of  his 
mind,  claimed  equal  admiration,  and  proved 
most  salutary  to  his  unfortunate  and  misguid¬ 
ed  countrymen.  He  was  at  last  killed  by 
Ajax,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  enemy.  Dictys.  Cret.  1,  &c. — Ho¬ 
mer.  II.  1  ,  8tc.— — -A  celebrated  athlete,  son 
of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in  whatever 
he  did.  He  killed  a  lion  with  is  fist,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  could  stop  a  chariot  with  his 
hand  in  its  most  rapid  course.  He  was  one 
day  with  some  of  his  friends  in  a  cave,  when 
on  a  sudden,  a  large  piece  of  rock  came  tumb¬ 
ling  down,  and  while  all  fled  away,  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  falling  fragment  in  his  arms. 
His  prodigious  strength,  however,  was  insuf¬ 
ficient,  and  he  was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces 
under  the  rock.  Paus.  6,  c.  £. 

Polydamna,  a  wife  of  Thonis  king  of 


most  favourite  objects.  Polycrates  com  plied,!  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  she  gate  Helen  a  cer- 
and  threw  into  a  sea  a  beautiful  seal,  themostiain  powder  which  h  id  the  wonderful  power 
valuable  of  his  jewels.  The  voluntary  loss  ofiof  driving  away  care  and  melancholy.  Homer. 
so  precious  a  seal  afflicted  him  for  some  time,j  Od.  4,  v.  228. 

but  a  few  days  after,  he  received  as  a  present1  Polydectes,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
a  large  fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  family  of  the  Proclidae.  He  was  son  of  Euno- 
found.  Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he1  mus.  Paus.  3,  c.  7. - A  son  of  Magnes, 


rejected  all  alliance 


with  the  tyrant  of  Sa-  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphos.  He  received 
mos,  and  observed,  that  sooner  or  later  his  with  great  kindness,  Danae  and  her  son  Per- 
good  fortune  would  vanish.  Some  time  after  seus,  who  had  been  expose  d  on  the  sea  by 


Polycrates  visited  Magnesia  on  the  Msander,  Acrisius.  (vid  Perseus.)  He  took  particu- 
where  he  had  been  invited  by  Orcetes,  the  lar  care  of  the  education  of  Perseus  ;  but 


governor.  He  was  shamefully  put  to  death,  when  he  became  enamoured  of  Danae,  he  re- 
522  years  before  Christ,  merely  because  the1  moved  him  from  his  kingdom,  apprehensive  of 


governor  wished  to  terminate  the  prosperity  his  resentment.  Some  time  after  he  paid  his 
of  Poly  crates.  [Herodotus  alleges  two  rea-  addresses  to  Danae,  and  when  she  rejected 


sons:  one,  that  Orcutes  was  induced  by  the  I  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her  violence.  Da- 
reproaches  of  an  acquaintance,  the  governor|nae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva  for  protection 


of  Dascylium,  who  upbraided  him  for  not  and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  who 
having  added  Samos  to  the  Persian  dominions,  had  himself  saved  her  from  the  waves,  op- 
when  it  lay  so  near,  and  had  been  seized  by  a  posed  her  ravisher,  and  armed  himself  in  her 
private  citizen  (Polycrates,)  with  the  help  of  defence.  At  this  critical  moment,  Perseus 
but  fifteen  armed  men  ;  the  other,  that>a 'arrived,  and  with  Medusa’s  head  he  turned 
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Vnto  stones  Polydectes,  with  the  associates  of  adorned  one  of  the  public  porticoes  of  Athens 
his  guilt.  The  crown  ofSeriphos  was  given  to 


Dictys,  who  had  shewn  himself  so  active  in  the 
cause  of  innocence.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  24  ;. — 
Hu  gin.  fab.  63,  8cc. 

Polydora,  a  daughter  ofPeleus  king  of 
Thessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eu 
rytion.  She  married  the  river  Sperchius, 
by  whom  she  had  Mnestheus,  Afiollod 

- One  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. - A 

daughter  of  Meleager  king  ot  Calydon,  who 
married  Protesilaus.  She  killed  herself  when 
she  heard  that  her  husband  was  dead.  The 
wite  of  Protesilaus  is  more  commonly  called 
Laodamia.  [yid.  Protesilaus.]  Paus.  4,  c. 

2.  - An  island  of  the  Propontis  near  Cyzi 

cus. 

Polydorus,  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  which 
had  been  carried  on  during  20  years,  be¬ 
tween  Messenia  and  his  subjeccs,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  reign  the  Lacedaemonians  planted  two 
colonies,  oneat  Crotona,  and  the  other  among 
theLocri.  He  was  universally  respected.  He 
■was  assassinated  by  a  nobleman,  called 
Polemarciius.  His  son  Eurycrates  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  724  years  before  Christ.  He- 

rodot..  7,  c.  204. - A  celebrated  carver 

of  Rhodes,  who  with  one  stone  made  the  fa¬ 
mous  statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  children. 

Plin.  34,  c-  8. - \  son  of  Hippomedon,  who 

went  with  the  Epigoni  to  the  second  Theban 

war.  Paus.  2 - A  son  of  Cadmus  and 

Hermione,  who  married  Nycteis,  by  whom 
he  had  Labdacus,  the  father  of  Laius.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  when 
his  father  had  gone  to  Illyricum.  Afiollod. 

3.  - A  brother  of  Jason  of  Pheras,  who 

killed  his  brother,  and  seized  upon  his  pos 
sessions.  Diod.  15. - A  son  of  Priam  kill¬ 
ed  by  Achilles. - Another  son  of  Priam  by 

Hecuba,  or,  accor  i  ng  to  others,  by  Laothoe, 
the  daughter  of  Altes,  king  of  Pedasus.  As 
he  was  young  and  inexperienced  when  Troy 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  his  father  re 
moved  him  to  the  court  of  Polymnestor,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  also  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  monarch  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  treasures  till  his  coun¬ 
try  was  freed  from  foreign  invasion.  No 
sooner  was  the  death  of  Priam  known  in 
Thrace  than  Polymnestor  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  riches  which  were  in  his  possession, 
and  to  ensure  them  the  better,  he  assassinat 
ed  young  Polydorus,  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  sea,  where  it  was  found  by  Hecuba. 
[yid.  Hecuba  ]  According  to  Virgil  the  bo 
dy  of  Polydorus  was  buried  near  the  shore  by 
his  assassin,  and  there  grew  on  his  grave  a 
myrtle,  whose  shoots  dropped  blood,  when 
iEneas,  going  to  Italy,  attempted  to  tear 
them  from  the  tree.  [yid.  Polymnestor.] 
Firp\  Aon.  3,  v.  21,  Sec. — Afiollod.  3.  c.  12. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  432. — Homer.  II.  20. — 
Dictys.  Cret.  2,  c.  18. 

PolygnGtus,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
Thasos,  about  4.:2  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  His  father’s  name  was  Aglaophon.  He 
4  G 


with  his  paintings,  in  which  he  represent¬ 
ed  the  most  striking  events  of  the  Trojan 
war.  He  particularly  excelled  in  giving  grace, 
liveliness,  and  expression  to  his  pieces.  The 
Athenians  were  so  pleased  with  him,  that 
they  offered  to  reward  his  labours  with 
whatever  he  pleased  to  accept.  He  declin¬ 
ed  this  generous  offer,  and  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  which  was  composed  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  or¬ 
dered  that  Polygnotus  should  be  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  wherever  he  went- 
Quintil.  12,  c.  10. — P/in.  33  and  34. — Plut.  in 

dm. — Paus.  10,  c.  25,  &c. - A  statuary. 

Plin.  34. 

Polyhymnia,  and  Polymnia,  one  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  deemed  the  inventress  of  harmony.  She 
was  represented  veiled  in  white,  holding  a 
sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right 
raised  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  She  had 
a  crown  ofjewelson  her  head.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
75  and  915. — Plut.  in  Symji. — Horat.  1,  od.  1. 
—  Ovid .  Fast.  5,  v.  9  and  53. 

Polyidius,  a  physician  who  brought  back 
to  life  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos,  by  applying 
to  his  body  a  certain  herb,  with  which  he  had 
seen  a  serpent  restore  life  to  another  which 
was  dead.  [vid.  Glaucus.]  Afiollod.  3,  c. 

3 .—Paus.  1,  c.  43. - A  son  of  Hercules  by 

one  of  the  daughters  of  Thestius. - dfiollod. 

A  Corinthian  soothsayer,  called  also  Po¬ 
lybius. - A  dithyrambic  poet,  painter,  and 

musician 

Polymnestes,  a  Greekpoet  of  Colophon 

Paus.  l,  c.  4. - A  native  of  Thera,  father 

of  Battus  or  Aristocles,  by  Phronima,  the 
daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of  Oaxus.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  150. 

Polymnestor,  a  king  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  who  married  Ilione  the  eldest 
of  Priam’s  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  be¬ 
sieged  T roy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  treasures,  together  with  Polydorus,  the 
youngest  of  his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  ol  Polymnestor. 
The  Thracian  monarch  paid  every  attention 
to  his  brother-in-law  ;  but  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Priam  was  dead,  he  murdered 
him  to  become  master  of  the  riches  which 
were  in  his  possession.  At  that  time,^  the 

Greeks  were  returning  victorious  from  Troy, 

followed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  where 
one  of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the 
shore  the  body  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polym¬ 
nestor  had  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dread¬ 
ful  intelligence  was  immediately  communi¬ 
cated  to  tiie  mother,  and  Hecuba,  who  re¬ 
collected  the  frightful  dream  which  she  had 
had  on  the  preceding  night,  did  not  doubt  but 
Polymnestor  was  the  cruel  assassin.  She  re¬ 
solved  to  revenge  her  son’s  death,  and  imme¬ 
diately  she  called  out  Polymnestor,  as  if  wish¬ 
ing  to  impart  to  him  a  matter  of  the  most  im~ 
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portant  nature.  Tire  tyrant  was  drawn  into 
the  snare,  and  was  no  sooner  introduced  into 
the  apartments  of  the  Trojan  princess,  than 
the  female  captives  rushed  upon  him,  and  put 
out  his  eyes  with  their  p  ns,  while  Hecuba 
murdered  his  two  children  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  him.  According  to  Euripides,  the  Greeks 
condemned  Polymnestorto  be  banished  into  a 
distant  island  for  his  perfidy  -  Hyginus,  how¬ 
ever,  relates  the  whole  differently,  and  ob¬ 
serves,  that  when  Polydorus  was  sent  to 
Thrace,  Ilione  his  sister,  took  him  instead  of 
her  son  Deiphilus,  who  was  of  the  same  age. 
apprehensive  of  her  husband’s  cruelty.  The 
monarch  was  unacquainted  with  the  imposi¬ 
tion,  he  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his  own 
son,  and  treated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of 
Ilione.  After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the 
conquerors,  who  wished  the  house  and  family 
of  Priam  to  be  totally  extirpated,  offereil 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to 
Polymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  Ilione  and 
Polydorus.  The  monarch  accepted  the  offer, 
and  immediately  dispatched  his  own  son  Dei¬ 
philus,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  Polydorus.  Polydorus,  who  passed  as  the 
son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted  the  oracle  af¬ 
ter  the  murder  of  Deiphilus,  and  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead,  his 
mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  country  in  ruins,  he  communicated 
the  answer  of  die  god  to  Ilione,  whom  he  had 
always  regarded  as  his  mother.  Ilione  told 
him  the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save 
his  life,  and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy 
of  Polymnestor,  by  putting  out  his  eyes.  Eurifi. 
in  Hecub. — Hygin.  fab.  109.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
45,  See. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  430,  8cc. 

PolvnIces,  a  son  of  (Ed  ip  us,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Jocasta.  Heinherited  his  father’s 
throne  with  his  brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  between  the  two  brothers 
that  they  should  reign  each  a  year  alternate¬ 
ly.  Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne  by 
right  of  seniority ;  but  when  the  year  was  ex¬ 
pired,  he  refused  to  resign  the  crown  to  his 
brother.  Polynices,  upon  this,  fled  to  Argos, 
where  he  married  Argia,  the  daughter  of 
Adrastus,  the  king  of  the  country,  and  levied 
a  large  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  march¬ 
ed  to  Thebes.  The  command  of  his  army 
was  divided  among  seven  celebrated  chiefs, 
who  were  to  attack  the  seven  gates  of  the 
city  of  Thebes.  The  battle  was  decided  by 
a  single  combat  between  the  two  brothers, 
who  both  killed  one  another,  (yirt.  Eteocles.) 
JEschyl.  sefit.  unteTheo. — Eu  ifi.  Phanins. — 
Sencc.  in  Theb. — Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  68, 
See. — Pans.  2,  c.  20,  1.  9,  c.  5. — Ajiollod.  3, 
c.  5. 

Polypkmon,  a  famous  thief,  called  also 
Procruslet,  who  plundered  all  the  travellers 
about  the  Cephisus,  and  near  Eleusis  in  At¬ 
tica.  He  was  killed  b)  Theseus.  Ovid  calls 
him  father  of  Procrustes,  and  Apollodo- 
rus  of  Sinus.  (• vid .  Procrustes.)  Pans.  1, 
c.  38. — Ovid,  in  lb.  409- — Diod.  4. — Pint,  in 
Tbes. 
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POLYPERCHON,  Or  POLYSPERCHON,  One  of 
the  officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater  at  his 
death  appointed  him  governor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  in  preference  to  his  own  son 
Cassander.  Polyperchon,  though  old,  and  a 
man  of  experience,  shewed  great  ignorance 
in  the  administration  of  the  government.  He 
became  cruel  not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such 
as  opposed  his  ambitious  views,  but  even  to 
the  helpless  and  innocent  children  and  friends 
of  Alexander  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  rise  and  military  reputation.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  309  B.  G.'  Curt. — Diod.  17, 
See. — Justin.  13. 

PolyphEmus,  a  celebrated  Cyclops,  king 
of  all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Thoosa,  the  daughter  of  Phorcys. 
[vid.  Cyclopes.]  He  is  represented  as  a  mon¬ 
ster  of  strength,  of  a  tall  stature,  and  one  eye 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  He  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  and  kept  his  flocks  on  the  coasts 
of  Sicily,  when  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  was  driven  there.  The  Grecian 
prince,  with  twelve  of  his  companions,  visited 
the  coast,  and  were  seized  by  the  Cyclops, 
who  confined  them  in  his  cave,  and  daily  de¬ 
voured  two  of  them.  Ulysses  and  all  his  com¬ 
panions  would  have  perished  had  they  not  in¬ 
toxicated  the  Cyclops,  and  put  out  hiseye  with 
a  firebrand  while  he  was  asleep.  Polyphe¬ 
mus  was  awakened  by  the  sudden  pain,  he 
stopped  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses 
and  his  surviving  companionsescaped  by  means 
of  the  flocks  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led 
out  to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polyphemus 
became  enamoured  of  Galattea,  but  his  ad¬ 
dresses  were  disregarded,  and  the  nymph 
shunned  his  presence.  The  Cyclops  was  more 
earnest,  and  when  he  saw  Galatira  surrender 
herself  to  the  pleasures  of  Acis,  he  crushed 
his  rival  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  Theo~ 
crit.  - . —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  77 2. — Homer.  Od. 
19. — Eurifi.  in  Cyclofi, — Hygin.  fab.  125  — 

Polysperchon.  vid.  Polyperchon. 

PolyxEna,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He¬ 
cuba,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Achilles  became  enamoured  of 
her.  and  solicited  her  hand,  and  their  marriage 
would  have  been  consummated,  had  not  Hec¬ 
tor  her  brother  opposed  it.  Polyxena,  ac- 
cordirigv  to  some  authors,  accompanied  her 
father  when  he  went  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to 
redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector.  Some 
time  after  the  Grecian  hero  came  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  princess,  but  he  was  murdered  there  by 
Paris  ;  and  Polyxena,  who  had  returned  his 
affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death,  that 
she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb. 
Some,  however,  suppose,  that  that  sacrifice 
was  not  voluntary,  but  that  the  manes  of 
Achilles  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  they 
were  going  to  embark,  and  demanded  of  them 
the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena.  The  princess,  who 
was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  was  upon 
this  dragged  to  her  lover’s  tomb,  and  there 
immolated  bv  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil¬ 
les.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  5,  Sec. — Dictus.  Crcr, 
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$  and  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  321. — Catull.  ep. 
55. — Hygin.  fab.  90. 

Polyxo,  a  priestess  of  Apollo’s  temple  in 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  queen  Hypsi- 
1  pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lemnian 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands.  Afiol- 

lon.  1. — Place.  2. — Hygin.  fab.  15 - A  na- 

1  tive  of  Argos,  who  married  Tlepolemus,  son 
of  Hercules.  She  followed  him  to  Rhodes. 

'  after  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Licymnius,  and 
when  he  departed  for  the  T rojan  war  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  princes,  she  became  the 
*  sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  T ro¬ 
jan  war,  Helen  fled  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Rhodes,  where  Polyxo  reigned.  Polyxo  de¬ 
tained  her,  and  to  punish  her  as  being  the 
■  cause  of  a  war,  in  which  Tlepolemus  had 
perished,  she  ordered  her  to  be  hanged  on  a 
’  tree  by  her  female  servants,  disguised  in  the 
1  habit  of  Furies,  {yid.  Helena.)  Pans.  5, 

'  c.  19. 

PolyzElus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
:  had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  'uses,  &c.  Some  of 
'  his  verses  are  quoted  by  Athenxus.  Hygin. 
P.  A.  2,  c.  It. 

POMETIA, POMETII,  and  POMETIA  SuESSA, 
fatown  ofltalv  and  capital  oftheVolsci.  Itwas 
1  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  part  of  the 
'  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Fromthesale 
of  the  plunder  a  sum  of  40  talents  was  obtain 
'  ed,  which  was  set  apart  by  the  king  for  the 
:  erection  of  the  capitol.]  It  was  totally  de 
‘  stroyed  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  re- 
'  volted.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  775.-  • Liv .  2,  c.  17 

Pomona,  a  nymph  at  Rome  who  was  sup 
1  posed  to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be  thi 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  and  a  regular  priest,  caller 
P'1 amen  Pomonalis ,  who  offered  sacrifices  t 
her  divinity,  for  the  preservation  o  fruit.  Sir 
was  generally  represented  as  sitting  on  a  bas 
ket  hill  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  holding 
bough  in  one  hand,  and  apples  in  the  other 
Pomona  was  particularly  delighted  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  she  disdained  the  toils 
of  the  field,  and  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  Many 
of  the  gods  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain 
her  affection,  but  she  received  their  address¬ 
es  with  coldness.  Vertumnus  was  the  only  one 
who,  by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  intro- 
1  ducing  himself  into  her  company,  under  tht 
form  of  an  old  woman,  prevailed  upon  her  ti 
break  her  vow  of  celibacy  and  to  marry  him. 
This  deity  was  unknown  among  the  Greeks 
Ovid ■  Met.  14,  v.  628,  8tc. — Pestus.  de  F. 
nig. 

Pompeia,  a  daughter  of  Pornpev  tht 
Great,  Julius  Cxsar’s  third  wife  She  wjs 
accused  of  incontinence,  because  Clodius  h?  ' 
introduced  himself  in  women’s  clothes  int 
the  room  where  she  was  celebrating  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Cybele.  Cscsar  repudiated  her  up¬ 
on  this  accusation.  Plut. - There  was  a 

portico  at  Rome,  called  Pomfieia,  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  all  orders  of  people.  Ovid .  Art. 
Am,  v.  67.  -Mart.  1 1,  ep.  48. 
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Pompeia  lex,  by  Porapey  the  Great,  at 
ambitu,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained  that  what¬ 
ever  person  had  been  convicted  of.  the  crime 
of  ambitus ,  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he 
could  impeach  two  others  of  the  same  crime, 
and  occasion  the  condemnation  of  one  of  them. 

- Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701, 

which  forbade  the  use  of  Luudatores  in  trials, 
or  persons  who  gave  a  good  character  of  the 

prisoner  then  impeached. - Another  by  the 

same  A  U.  C.683.  It  restored  to  thetribunes 
their  original  power  and  authority,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law, 

- Another  by  the  same  A.  U.  C.  701.  It 

shortened  the  forms  of  trials,  and  enacted  that 
the  three  first  days  of  a  trial  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  examining  witnesses,  and  it  allow¬ 
ed  only  one  day  to  the  parties  to  make  their 
accusation  and  defence.  The  plaintiff  was 
confined  to  two  hours,  and  the  defendant  to 
three.  This  law  had  for  its  object  the  riots 
which  happened  from  the  quarrels  of  Clodius 

and  Milo. - Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C, 

698.  It  required  that  the  judges  should  be 
the  richest  of  every  century,  contrary  to  the 
usual  form.  It  was,  however,  requisite  that 
thev  should  be  such  as  the  Aurelian  law  pre¬ 
scribed. - Another  of  the  same,  A.U.C.  701. 

Pornpev  was  by  this  empowered  to  continue 
m  the  government  of  Spain  five  years  longer. 

Pomp  El  anus,  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust,  under 
the  emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lu- 
cilla  he  married.  He  lived  in  great  popula¬ 
rity  at  Rome.,  and  retired  from  the  court  when 
Commodus  succeeded'  to  the  imperial  crown. 
He  ought,  according  to  Julian’s  opinion,  to 
have  been  chosen  and  adopted  as  successor 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

Pompeii  or  Pompeium,  a  town  of  Cam- 
ania,  [about  fourteen  miles  from  JVafiles,  on 
he  road  to  JVocera ,]  built,  as  some  suppose, 
by  Hercules,  and  so  called  because  th  .:  hero 
there  exhibited  the  long  procession  ( fiomfia , . 
of  the  herds  of  Geryon,  which  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  by  conquest.  It  was  partly  demolished 
by  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  6  ,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt.  Sixteen  years  after  it  was  swallow¬ 
ed  up  by  another  earthquake,  which  accom¬ 
panied  one  of  the  eruptions  of  mount  V esu- 
vius.  Herculaneum,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  people  of  the 
t  wn  were  then  assembled  in  a  theatre,  where 
public  spectacles  were  exhibited.  [It  was 
jrebabiy  situate  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
sei  ved  as  a  port  for  the  inland  towns ;  which 
ink-t  of  the  sea  has  been  filled  up  by  succes¬ 
sive  eruptions,  besides  that  which  destroyed 
tne  town.  The  opinion  generally  maintained, 
that  the  people  of  this  city'  were  surprised 
a  d  overwhelmed  by  the  volcanic  storm 
while  in  the  theatre,  is  not  a  very  probable 
one.  The  number  of  skeletons  discovered 
in  Pompeii  does  notexceed  60 ;  and  ten  times 
this  number  would  be  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  citv.  Besides,  the  first  agitation  and 
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ly,  -which  was  in  the  power  of  Marius  and  hi's 
adherents,  and  in  40  days  he  regained  all  the 
territories  of  Africa  which  had  forsaken  the 
interest  of  Sylla.  This  rapid  success  asto¬ 
nished  the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who  admired 
and  dreaded  the  rising  power  of  Pompey, 
recalled  him  to  Rome.  Pompey  immediate¬ 
ly  obeyed,  and  the  dictator,  by  saluting  him 
with  the  appellation  of  the  Great,  shewed  to 
the  world  what  expectations  he  formed  from 
the  maturer  age  of  his  victorious  lieutenant. 
This  sounding  title  was  not  sufficient  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  ambition  of  Pompey,  he  demanded  a 
triumph,  and  when  Sylla  refused  to  grant  it, 
he  emphatically  exclaimed,  that  the  sun  shone 
with  more  ardour  at  his  rising  than  at  his 
setting.  His  assurance  gained  what  petitions 
and  entreaties  could  not  obtain,  and  he  was 
the  first  Roman  knight  who,  without  an  office 
under  the  appointment  of  the  senate,  marched 
in  triumphal  procession  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.  He  now  appeared,  not  as  a  de¬ 
pendent,  but  as  a  rival  of  the  dictator,  and  his 
opposition  to  his  measures  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  will.  After  the  death  of  Sylla, 
Pompey  supported  himself  against  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Marian  faction,  which  were 
headed  by  Lepidus.  He  defeated  them,  put 
an  end  to  the  war  which  the  revolt  of  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain  had  occasioned,  and  obtained  a 
second  triumph,  though  still  a  private  citizen, 
about  73  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  soon  after  made  consul,  and  in  that  office 
he  restored  the  tribunitian  power  to  its  original 
dignity,  and  in  forty  days  removed  the  pirates 
from  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  had 
reigned  for  many  years,  and  by  their  conti- 
jnual  plunder  and  audacity,  almost  destroyed 

diers.  Afifiian.  Civ.  1. - A  general,  who!  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome.  While  he 

succeeded  Metellus  in  Spain,  and  was  the  oc- 1  prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  and  extirpated 
casion  of  a  war  with  Numantia _ Sextus,  a- these  maritime  robbers  in  their  obscure  re¬ 

governor  of  Spain,  who  cured  himself  of  theitreats  inCilicia,  Pompey  was  called  to  great¬ 
goutbyplacing  himselfincorn  abovethe  knee. ;er  undertakings,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 

Plin.  22,  c.  25. - A  consul  praised  for|friends  at  Rome,  and  of  the  tribune  Mani- 

his  learning  and  abilities.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  lius,  he  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war 

ep.l. - Asonof  Theophanes  of  Mity  lent-, fa- j  against  twoof  the  most  powerful  monarchs 

mous  for  his  intimacy  with  Pompey  the  Great,  j  of  Asia,  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  and  Ti- 

and  for  his  writings.  Tacit.  Ann.  6. - A: granes  king  of  Armenia.  In  this  expedition 

knight  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Claudius1  Pompey  shewed  himself  no  ways  inferior  to 
forhis  adultery  with  Messalina.  Tacit.  ll.^nnjLucullus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Cneus,  surnamed  Magnus ,  from  the  Roman  armies,  and  who  resigned  with  reluc- 
greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Pom-  tance  an  office  which  would  have  made  him 
peius  Strabo,  and  Lucilla.  He  early  distin-  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  the  master 
guished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  andiof  all  Asia.  His  operations  against  the  king 
fought  with  success  and  bravery  under  hisjof  Pontus  were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a 
father,  whose  courage  and  military  prudence! general  engagement,  the  Romans  so  totally 
he  imitated.  He  began  his  career  with  great  j  defeated  the  enemy, that  the  Asiatic  monarch 
popularity,  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  per-  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  bat- 
son  gained  him  admirers,  and  by  pleading  at  tie.  [ vid .  Mithridaticum  bellum.J  Pompey 
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threatening  aspect  of  the  mountain  must  have 
filled  every  breast  with  terror,  and  banished 
all  gaiety  and  amusement.  No  doubt  the 
previous  intimations  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  have  fully  apprized  the  inhabitants  of  their 
danger,  and  induced  the  great  mass  of  them 
to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  discovery 
of  Pompeii,  (vid.  Herculaneum,)  after  hav¬ 
ing  lain  so  long  buried  and  unknown,  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  many  curious  and  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity.]  Liv.  9,  c.  38. — Strab. 
6. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — JDionys.  1.—  Seneca. 
Qucsst.  4. — Solin.  8. 

Pompeiopolis,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  former¬ 
ly  called  Soli.  Mela ,  1,  c.  13. 

Q.  Pompeius,  a  consul  who  carried  on  war 
against  the  Numantines,  and  made  a  shame¬ 
ful  treaty.  He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  fa¬ 
mily,  of  whom  mention  is  made.  Flor.  2,  c 

18. - Cneus,  a  Roman  general,  who  made 

war  against  the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over 
the  Piceni.  He  declared  himself  against  Cin 
na  and  Marius,  and  supported  the  interest  of 
the  republic.  He  was  surnamed  Strabo,  be 
cause  he  squinted.  While  he  was  marching 
against  Marius,  a  plague  broke  out  in  his 
army,  and  raged  with  such  violence,  that  it 
carried  away  1 1,000  men  in  a  few  days.  He 
was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  as  he 
had  behaved  with  cruelty  while  in  power,  the 
people  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook,  and  threw  it  into 

the  Tiber.  Paterc.  2. — Pint,  in  Pomfi. - 

Rufus,  a  Roman  consul  with  Sylla.  He  was 
sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war,  but  the  army 
mutinied  at  the  instigation  of  Pompeius  Stra¬ 
bo,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in  command, 
and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  sol 


the  bar,  he  displayed  his  eloquence,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  unbounded  applause.  In  the 
disturbances  which  agitated  Rome,  by  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
Pompey  followed  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
and  by  levying  three  legions  for  his  service  he 
raiined  his  friendship  and  his  protection.  In 
the  26th  year  of  his  age  he  conquered  Sici- 
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did  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantages  dispatch 
would  ensure ;  he  entered  Armenia,  received 
the  submission  of  king  Tigranes,  and  after 
he  had  conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberi¬ 
ans,  visited  countries  which  were  scarce 
known  to  the  Romans,  and,  like  a  master  ot 
the  world,  disposed  of  kingdoms  and  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  received  homage  from  12  crown- 
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ed  heads  at  once ;  he  entered  Syria,  and 
pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued,  Judea  became  a 
Roman  province,  and  when  he  had  now  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  Mithridates,  who  had 
voluntarily  destroyed  himself,  Pompey  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majes¬ 
ty  of  an  eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans 
dreaded  his  approach,  they  knew  his  power, 
and  his  influence  among  Ins  tooops,  and  they 
feared  the  return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla. 
Pompey,  however,  banished  their  fears,  he 
disbanded  his  army,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Asia  entered  Rome  like  a  private  citizen. 
This  modest  and  prudent  behaviour  gained 
him  more  friends  and  adherents  than  the 
most  unbounded  power,  aided  with  profusion 
and  liberality.  He  was  honoured  with  a  tri¬ 
umph,  and  the  Romans,  for  three  successive 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  riches 
and  the  spoils  which  their  conquests  had  ac 
quired  in  the  east,  and  expressed  their  rap¬ 
tures  at  the  sight  of  the  different  nations, 
habits,  and  treasures,  which  preceded  the 
conqueror’s  chariot.  But  it  was  not  this  alone 
which  gratified  the  ambition  and  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  Romans ;  the  advantages  of 
their  conquests  were  more  lasting  than  an 
empty  show,  and  when  20,000  talents  were 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  and  when 
the  revenues  of  the  republic  were  raised  from 
50  to  85  millions  of  drachmx,  Pompey  be 
came  more  powerful,  more  flattered,  and 
more  envied.  To  strengthen  himself,  and  to 
riumphover  his  enemies,  Pompey  soon  after 
united  his  interest  with  that  of  Caesar  and 
Crassus,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate,  by 
solemnly  swearing  that  their  attachment 
should  be  mutual,  their  cause  common,  and 
their  union  permanent  The  agreement  was 
completed  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey  with 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily  divided 
among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  allotted 
Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  while  Crassus  re 
paired  to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Caesar  remained  satisfied  with 
the  rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as 
governor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  years 
But  this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  bro¬ 
ken  ;  the  sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total 
defeat  of  Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  poli¬ 
tical  bands  which  held  the  jarring  interest  of 
Cxsar  and  Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded 
his  father-in-law,  and  yet  he  affected  to  des 
pise  him  ;  and  by  suffering  anarchy  to  pre 
vail  in  Rome,  he  convinced  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  necessity  of  investing  him  with  dictatorial 
power.  But  while  the  conqueror  of  Mithrida 
tes  was  as  a  sovereign  at  Rome,  the  adherents 
of  Cxsar  were  not  silent.  They  demanded 
that  either  the  consulship  should  be  given  to 
him,  or  that  he  should  be  continued  in  the  go 
vernment  of  Gaul.  This  just  demand  would 
perhaps  have  been  granted,  but  Cato  opposed 
it,  and  when  Pompey  sent  for  the  two  legions 
which  he  had  lent  to  Cxsar,  the  breach  be 
came  more  wide,  and  a  civil  war  inevitable 
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Cxsar  was  privately  preparing  to  meet  his 
enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  indolent, 
and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy  cele¬ 
brate  his  recovery  from  an  indisposition  by 
universal  rejoicings.  But  he  was  soon  roused 
from  his  inactivity ,  and  it  was  now  time  to  find 
his  friends,  if  anything  could  be  obtained  from 
the  caprice  and  the  fickleness  of  a  people 
which  he  had  once  delighted  and  amused  by 
the  exhibition  of  games  and  spectacles  in  a 
theatre  which  could  contain  20,000 spectators. 
Cxsar  was  now  near  Rome,  he  had  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  which  was  a  declaration  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance 
by  stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled 
from  the  city  with  precipation,  and  retired  to 
Brundusium  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the 
senators.  His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular,  he 
had  been  invested  with  discretionary  power, 
the  senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  the 
republic  against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny 
of  Cxsar ;  and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause, 
and  apoearing  in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  republic 
and  the  assertor  of  Roman  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  Cxsar  was  now  master  of 
lome,  and  in  sixty  davs  all  Italy  acknowledg¬ 
ed  his  power,  and  the  conqueror  hastened  to 
Spain,  there  to  defeat  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
and  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  He 
was  too  successful,  and  when  he  had  gained 
to  his  cause  the  western  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Cxsar  crossed  Italy  and  arrived  in 
Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired,  support¬ 
ed  by  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the  wishes 
of  the  republican  Romans,  and  by  a  numerous 
and  well-disciplined  army.  Though  superior 
in  numbers,  he  refused  to  give  the  enemy  bat¬ 
tle,  while  Cxsar  continually  harassed  him, 
and  even  attacked  his  camp.  Pompey  repel¬ 
led  him  with  great  success,  and  he  might 
have  decided  the  war  if  he  had  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy  while  their  confusion  was 
great,  and  their  escape  almost  impossible. 
Want  of  provisions  obliged  Cxsar  to  advance 
towards  Thessaly  ;  Pompey  pursued  him, 
and  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies 
engaged.  The  whole  was  conducted  against 
the  advice  and  approbation  of  Pompey,  and 
by  suffering  his  troops  to  wai.for  the  approach 
of  tire  enemy,  he  deprived  his  soldiers  of  that 
advantage  which  the  army  of  Cxsar  obtained 
by  running  to  the  charge  with  spirit,  vigour, 
and  animation.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon 
gave  way,  and  the  general  retired  to  his  camp, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame.  But 
here  there  was  no  safety,  the  conqueror  push¬ 
ed  on  every  side,  and  Pompey  disguised  him¬ 
self  and  fled  to  the  sea-coast,  whence  he  pass¬ 
ed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  safe 
asylum  till  better  and  more  favourable  mo¬ 
ments  returned,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  a 
prince  whom  he  had  once  protected  and  en¬ 
sured  on  his  throne.  When  Ptolemy  wastold 
that  Pompey  claimed  his  protection,  he  con¬ 
sulted  his  ministers,  and  had  the  baseness  to 
betray  and  to  deceive  him.  A  boat  was  scut 
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to  fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general 
left  his  galley,  after  an  affectionate  and  tender 
parting  w  ith  his  wife  Cornelia  The  Egvp 
tian  sailors  sat  in  sullen  silence  in  the  boat, 
and  when  Pompey  disembarked,  Achillas  and 
Septimus  assassinated  him.  His  wife,  who 
had  followed  him  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore, 
was  a  spectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  has¬ 
tened  away,  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not 
to  share  his  miserable  fate  He  died  B.  C.  48, 
in  the  58th  or  59th  year  of  his  age,  the  day 
after  his  birth  day .  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  Caesar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with 
horror,  and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  The  body 
was  left  for  some  time  naked  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  till  the  humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his 
freedmen,  and  an  old  soldier,  who  had  often 
followed  his  standard  to  victory,  raised  a 
burning  pile,  and  deposited  his  ashes  under  a 
mound  of  earth.  Caesar  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  on  his  remains,  and  the  emperor  Adrian, 
two  centuries  after,  when  he  visited  Egypt, 
ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  h>s  own  expense, 
and  paid  particular  honour  to  the  memory  of 
a  great  and  good  man.  The  character  of 
Pompey  is  that  of  an  intriguing  and  artful 
general,  and  the  oris  firobi ,  and  animo  inveri- 
cundo  of  Sallust,  short  and  laconic  as  it  mav 
appear,  is  the  best  and  most  descriptive  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  character.  He  wished  it  to  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  obtained  all  his  honour  and  dig¬ 
nity  from  merit  alone,  and  as  the  free  and 
unprejudiced  favours  of  the  Romans,  while 
he  secretly  claimed  them  by  faction  and  in¬ 
trigue  ;  and  he  who  wished  to  appear  the 
patron,  and  an  example  of  true  discipline  and 
ancient  simplicity,  was  not  ashamed  publicly 
to  bribe  the  populace  to  gain  an  election,  or 
to  support  his  favourites.  Yet  amidst  all 
this  dissimulation,  which  was  perhaps  but 
congenial  with  the  age,  we  perceive  many 
other  striking  features  ;  Pompey  was  kind 
and  clement  to  the  conquered,  and  generous 
to  his  captives,  and  he  buried  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  Mithridates,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
the  solemnity  which  the  greatness  of  his  pow 
er,  and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed 
to  claim.  He  was  an  enemy  to  flattery  ;  and 
when  his  character  was  impeached  by  the 
malevolence  of  party,  he  condescended, 
though  consul,  to  appear  before  the  censorial 
tribunal,  anil  to  show  that  his  actions  and 
measures  were  not  subversive  of  the  peace 
and  the  independence  of  the  people.  In  his 
private  character  he  was  as  remarkable;  he; 
lived  with  great  temperance  and  moderation, 
and  his  house  was  small,  and  not  ostenta¬ 
tiously  furnished.  He  destroyed  with  great 
prudence  the  papers  which  were  found  in 
the  camp  of  Sertcrius,  lest  mischievous  cu 
rosity  should  find  causes  to  accuse  the  inno¬ 
cent,  and  to  meditate  their  destruction. 
With  great  disinterestedness  he  refused  the 
presents  which princes-and  monarchs  offered 
to  him,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  added  to 
the  public  revenue.  He  might  have  seen  a 
better  fate,  and  terminated  his  days  with 
more  glory,  if  he  had  not  acted  with  such  im- 
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prudence  when  the  flames  of  civil  war  were 
first  kindled  ;  and  he  reflected  with  re¬ 
morse,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon 
his  want  of  usual  sagacity  and  military  pru¬ 
dence,  in  fighting  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  in  leaving  the  fortified  places  of 
Dvrrachium,  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  an  en¬ 
emy,  without  provisions,  without  friends,  and 
without  resources.  The  misfortunes  which 
attended  him  after  the  conquest  of  Mithri¬ 
dates,  are  attributed  by  Christian  writers  to 
his  impiety  in  profaning  the  temple  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  entering  with  the  insolence  of  a 
conqueror  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  even 
the  sacred  person  of  the  high-priest  of  the 
nation  was  not  admitted  but  upon  the  most 
solemn  occasions.  His  duplicity  of  beha¬ 
viour  in  regard  to  Cicero  is  deservedly  cen¬ 
sured,  and  he  should  not  have  violently  sa- 
ci  ficed  to  parti  and  sedition,  a  Roman  whom 
he  had  ever  found  his  firmest  friend  and 
adherent.  In  his  meeting  with  Lucullus  he 
cannot  but  be  taxed  with  pride,  and  he 
might  have  paid  more  deference  and  more 
honour  to  a  general  who  was  as  able  and 
more  entitled  than  himself  to  finish  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Pompey  married  four  different 
times.  His  first  matrimonial  connection  was 
with  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  the  praetor 
Antistius,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  re¬ 
luctance  to  mary  iEtiiylia,  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  Sylla.  iEmylia  died  in  child-bed; 
and  Pompey’s  marriage  with  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  C aesar,  was  a  step  more  of  poli¬ 
cy  than  affection.  Yet  Julia  loved  Pompey 
with  great  tenderness,  and  her  death  in  child¬ 
bed  was  the  signal  of  war  between  her  husband 
and  her  father.  He  afterwards  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
a  woman  commended  for  tier  virtues,  beauty, 
and  accomplishments.  Plut.  in  vita. — Flor. 
4 — Palcrc.  2,  c.  29. — Dio.  Cass. — Lucan.—* 
Afifiian. — Cats.  bell.  Civ. — Cic.  Oral.  68,  ad 
Attic.  7,  ep.  25,  ad  Jam.  13,  ep.  19. — Eutrofi. 

- The  tvvo  sons  of  Pompey  the  Great, 

called  Cneius  and  Sextus ,  were  masters  of  a 
powerful  army,  when  the  death  of  their  father 
was  known.  They  prepared  to  oppose  the 
conqueror,  but  Caesar  pursued  them  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cneius  was 
left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself; 
but  the  murder  of  Caesar  gave  rise  to  new 
events,  and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent 
and  as  sagacious  as  his  father,  he  might  have 
became,  perhaps,  as  great  and  as  formidable. 
He  treated  v  ith  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal, 
and  when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  im¬ 
prudence  to  trust  themselves  without  arms 
and  without  attendants  in  his  ship,  Pompey, by 
following  the  advice  of  bis  friend  Menas,  who 
wished  him  to  cut  off  the  illustrious  persons 
who  were  masters  of  the  world,  and  now  in 
his  power,  might  have  made  himself  as  abso¬ 
lute  as  Caesar;  but  he  refused,  and  observed 
it  was  unbecoming  the  son  of  Pompey  to  act 
with  such  duplicity.  This  friendly  meeting  of 
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Pompey  with  two  of  the  triumvirs  was  not 
productive  of  advantages  to  him,  he  wished  to 
have  no  superior,  and  hostilities  began.  Pom¬ 
pey  was  at  the  head  of  350  ships,  and  appear¬ 
ed  so  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  so  confi¬ 
dent  of  success  in  himself,  that  he  called  him¬ 
self  the  son  of  Neptune,  and  the  lord  of  the 
sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  defeated  in  a 
naval  engagement ;  and  of  all  his  numer¬ 
ous  fleet,  only  17  sail  accompanied  his 
flight  to  Asia  Here  for  a  mo  nent  he 
raised  seditions,  but  Antony  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  and  put  to  death  about  35 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plut.  in  An¬ 
ton.  Scc.—Patcrc.  2,  c.  55,  &c _ Flor.  4,  c.  2, 

&c- — — T rogus.  vid.  Trogus. - -Sextus  Fes- 

tus.*[vid.  Festus.] 

Potipklo,  [the  capital  city  of  the  V.is- 
cones  in  Spain ;  now  Pam/iehtna,  the  capital 
of  Navarre.]  Plin-  1,  c.  3. 

Pompilius  Numa,  the  second  king  of 
Rome.  [vid.  Numa]  The  descendants  of 
the  monarch  were  called  Pomfiilius  Sanguis, 
an  expression  applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pi- 

sos.  Art.  Poet.  v.  92. - »Andronicus,  a 

grammarian  of  Syria,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  and  Csesar  among 
his  pupils.  Sueton- 

Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Q.  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who 
had  betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she 
ordered  him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piece-meal, 
and  afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her 
presence. 

Pomponius,  the  father  of  Numa,  advised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  the 
Roman  ambassadorsoffered  to  him. - A  ce¬ 

lebrated  Roman  intimate  with  Cicero.  He 
was  surnamed  Atticus,  from  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  at  Athens,  [vid.  Atticus.] - -Mela, 

a  Spaniard,  who  wrote  a  book  on  geography . 

[vid-  Vlela.] - A  Roman.  who  accused 

Manlius  the  dictator  of  cruelty.  He  triumph¬ 
ed  over  Sardinia,  of  which  he  was  made  go¬ 
vernor.  He  escaped  from  Rome,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  triumvirs,  by  assuming  the 
habit  of  a  praetor,  and  by  travelling  with  his 
servants  disguised  in  the  dress  of  lictors  with 
their  fasces. - Secundus,  an  officer  in  Ger¬ 

many  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  the  Barba¬ 
rians  of  Germany.  He  wrote  some  poems 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  their 
beauty  and  elegance.  They  are  lost. 

Pomptin/E.  vid.  Pontins 

Pons  fEiaus  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Romf  It  was  the  second  oridge 
of  Rome  in  following  the  current  of  toe  Fi¬ 
ber.  It  is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and 

most  beautiful  in  Rome. - iEmylius,  an  an 

dent  bridge  at  Rome,  originally  called  Sub- 
licius,  because  built  with  wood  (subtiaz.)  It 
was  raised  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  dedicated 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  by  the  Ro 
man  priests.  It  was  rebuilt  with  stones  by 
JEmylius  Lepidus,  whose  name  it  assumed. 
It  was  much  injured  by  the  overflowing  of 
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the  river,  and  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who 
repaired  it,  made  it  all  of  white  marble. 
It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of  Rome,  in 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  and  some 

vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen - Anienses 

was  built  across  the  river  Anio,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  eu¬ 
nuch  Nurse-,  and  called  after  him  when  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  Goths - Cestius  was  built  in 

the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called  Ces- 
tus  Gallus,  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber, 

to  which  the  Fabricius  conducted. - Aure- 

lianus  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 
Antoninus. - Armonienses  was  built  by  Au¬ 

gustus,  to  join  the  Flaminian  to  the  iEmylian 

road - Bajanus  was  built  at  Baix  in  thesea 

by  Caligula.  It  was  supported  by  boats,  and 

measured  about  six  miles  in  length. - Jani- 

cularis  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to 

mount  Janiculum.  It  is  still  standing _ 

Milvius  was  about  one  mile  from  Rome.  It 
was  built  by  the  censor  /Elius  Scaurus.  It 
was  near  it  that  Constantine  defeated  Max- 

entius. - Fabricius  was  built  by  Fabricius, 

and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Tiber. - 

Gardius  was  built  byAgrippa. - Pala.inus, 

near  mount  Palatine,  was  also  called  Senato- 
rius,  because  the  senators  walked  over  it  in 
procession  when  they  went  to  consult  the 
Sybiiline  books.  It  was  begun  byM.  Fulvi- 
us,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.Mum- 
mius,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. 

- Frajam  was  built  by  Trajan  across  the 

D  u  mbe,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  mag¬ 
nificence. —  Fhe  emperor  built  it  to  assist 
more  expeditiously  the  provinces  against  the 
Barbarians,  but  his  successor  destroved  it,  as 
he  supposed  that  it  would  be  rather  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the 
empire.  It  was  raised  on  20  piers  of  hewn 
stones,  150  feet  Irom  the  foundation,  6  i  feet 
broad,  and  170  feet  distant  one  from  the 
other,  extending  in  iength  above  a  mile. 
[vid.  Dacia.]  Some  of  the  pillars  are  still 

standing. - Another  was  built  by  Trajan 

over  the  Tagus,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
Of  temporary  bridges,  that  of  Cxsar-  over 

the  Rhine  was  the  most  famous _ The 

largest  single  arched  bridge  known  is  over 
the  river  Elaver,  [now  the  Alier]  in  France, 
called  Pons  Veteris  Brivatis.  Fhe  pillars 
stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance  of  195 
feet.  Fhe  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the  wa¬ 
ter. - Suffragiorum  was  built  in  the  Campus 

Maruus,  and  received  its  name  because  the 
populace  were  obliged  to  pass  over  it  when¬ 
ever  they  delivered  their  suffrages  at  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 

- Firensis.a  bridge  of  Lat.u  n  between  Ar- 

pmu  n  and  MuKurnjt. - F numphalis  was 

on  the  way  to  the  capitol,  and  passed  over  by 

those  .v  ho  triumphed, - Narniensis  joined 

two  mountains  near  Narnia,  built  by  Augus¬ 
tus,  of  stupendous  height,  60  miles  from 
Rome :  one  arch  of  it  remains,  about  100  feet 
high. 

Pontia,  [an  island  in  the  Mare  Tvrrhe- 
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sium,  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  directly  [Roman  army  under  the  consuls  T.  Veturius 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Circeii.  The  Ro-!  and  P.  Posthumius.  As  there  was  no  possi- 
mans  established  a  colony  in  it.  It  was  to  bility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans,  Pontius 
this  island  that  Tiberius  banished  Nero  the ! consulted  his  father  what  he  should  do  with 
eldest  son  of  Germanicus,  where  he  died  of  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands, 
famine  and  wretchedness  A.  D  31.]  PLin.  3.  The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them 
c.  6. — Ptol.  3,  c.  1.  vid.  fEnotrides.  go  untouched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 

Pontxcus,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary  Pontius  rejected  his  father’s  advice,  and 
with  Propertius,  bv  whom  he  is  compared  to  spared  the  lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  had 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Theban  obliged  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  the 
war  in  heroic  verse.  Propert.i,e\.7  greatest  ignominy.  He  was  afterwards  con- 

[PontI'^  Paludes,  a  marshy  tract  of  quered,  and  obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under 
country  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  deriv-  ,  the  yoke.  Fabius  Maximus  defeated  him, 
ing  its  appellation  from  the  town  of  Pome- [when  he  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  an- 
tium,  in  whose  vicinity  it  was  situate.  These  other  army,  and  he  was  afterwards  shame- 
fens  are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  fully  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  after  he 
carried  into  the  plain  by  numberless  streams  had  adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conq^feror. 
which  rise  at  the  foot  ofthe  adjacent  mountains,  JJv.  9,  c.  1,  8tc. 

and  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity  creep  Pontus,  a  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  [bound- 
sluggishly  over  the  level  space,  and  some- ,  ed  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  south 
times  stagnate  in  pools  or  lose  themselves  in  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Galatia  and 
the  sands.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract  spread  Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia.] 
from  these  lakes  to  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  according  to 
mountains,  and  covered  an  extent  of  8  miles  Ptolemy.  Pontus  Galaticus,  of  which  Ama¬ 
in  breadth  and  30  in  length,  with  mud  and  sia  was  the  capital,  Pontus  Polemoniacus , 
infection.  Appius  Claudius,  when  employed  from  its  chief  town  Polemonium,  and  Pontus 
in  carrying  his  celebrated  road  through  these  Cappadocius,  of  which  Trapezus  was  the  ca- 
marshes,  made  the  first  attempt  to  drain  pital.  I  his  country  was  originally  part  of 
them.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  intended  Cappadocia.  Darius  Hystaspes  bestowed  it 
to  divert  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ostia,  upon  Artabazes,  either  one  of  the  seven  no- 
and  carry  it  through  these  marshes  to  Terra-  blemen  who  murdered  the  usurper  Smerdis, 
cina,  but  the  plan  perished  with  him,  and  or  one  of  their  descendants.  [In  the  reign  of 
gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but  more  Ariobarzanes  the  Persian  yoke  was  shaken 
practicable  one  of  Augustus.  This  e.nper-  off  and  Pontus  became  an  independent  king- 
or  endeavoured  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  dom.]  The  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  in  its 
waters  by  opening  a  canal  all  along  the  Via  most  flourishing  state  under  Mithridates  the 
Appia,  from  Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of j Great.  When  J.  Ctesar  had  conquered  it,  it 
Feronia.  It  was  customary  to  embark  on  became  a  Roman  province,  though  it  was  of¬ 
the  canal  in  the  night-time,  as  Strabo  relates,  ten  governed  by  monarchs  who  were  tributa- 
and  Horace  practised,  because  the  vapours' ry  to  the  power  ol  Rome.  Under  the  emper- 
that  arise  from  these  swamps  are  less  nox-jors  a  regular  governor  was  always  appoint- 
ious  in  the  cool  of  the  night  than  in  the  heatjed  over  it.  Pontus  produced  castors,  whose 
of  the  day.  This  canal  still  remains,  and  is; testicles  were  highly  valued  among  the  an- 
called  Cavata.  These  marshes  were  neg-jcients  for  their  salutary  qualities  in  medicinal 
lected  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  until  the  j  processes.  Lirg.  G.  i,  v.  58. — Mela ,  1,  c.  1 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  and  19. — Strab.  12. — Cic.  pro  Leg.— Man. — 

whom  drained  the  country  from  Trepontij  Jlppian. — Ptol.  5,  c.  6. - A  part  of  My  sia 

and  Terracina,  and  restored  the  Appian  in  Europe  on  the  borders  ot  the  Euxine  sea, 
way,  which  the  neglect  ofthe  marshes  in  the!  where  Ovid  was  banished,  and  from  whence 
previous  reigns  had  rendered  nearly  impas-jhe  wrote  his  lour  books  ot  epistles  de  Ponto , 
sable.  During  the  convulsion  of  the  follow-jand  his  six  books  de  'I'nstibus.  Ovid,  de 

ing  centuries,  the  marshes  were  again  over-i Pont.- - An  ancient  deity,  father  of  Phor- 

flowed,  until  again  drained  in  the  reign  ofcys,  1  haumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto, 
Theodoric.  They  were  never,  however, com- by  Terra.  He  is  the  same  as  Oceanus. 
pletely  exhausted  of  their  water  until  the! Mpollod.  l,c.  2. 

Pontus  EuxInus.  [vid.  Euxinus.] 

M.  P opilius,  a  consul  who  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice?  that  a  sedition 


pontificate  of  Pius  6th,  although  many  pre¬ 
ceding  Popes  had  made  the  experiment 
During  the  French  invasion  however,  the  pre¬ 
cautions  necessary  to  keep  open  the  canals  ofl  was  raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate. 

communication  were  neglected,  and  the  wa-|Upon  this  he  immediately  went  to  the  popu- 
ters  again  began  to  stagnate.  These  marshesjlace  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the 
therefore  are  again  formidable  at  the  present 
day,  and  though  contracted  in  their  limits, 
still  corrupt  the  atmosphere  for  many  miles 
around.]  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  9. — Lucan.  3, 
v.  85. 

Pontius  Aufidianus,  Herennius,  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Samnites,  who  surrounded  the 
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multitude  with  a  speech.  He  lived  about  the 
yrear  of  Rome  404.  Liv.  9,  c.  21. —  Val.  Max. 

7,  c.  8. - Laen.is,  a  Roman  ambassador  to 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria-  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  order  the  monarch  to  abstain 
from  hostilites  against  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome.  Antio- 
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chus  wished  to  evade  him  by  his  answers,!  Porcia,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
but  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his  commended  by  Cicero.— —A  daughter  ot 
hand,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand,  Catoof  Utica,  who  marued  Bibulus,  and  aftei 
and  bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  his  death,  Brutus.  She  was  remarkable  for 
senate  and  people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  her  prudence,  philosophy ,  com  age,  and  con- 
he  spoke  decisively.  This  boldness  inti-  jugal  tenderness.  She  gave  herself  a  heavy 
midated  Antiochus  ;  he  withdrew  his  garri-,  wound  in  the  thigh,  to^see  with  what  fortitude 
sons  from  Egvpt.  and  no  longer  meditated  a  she  could  bear  pain  ;  and  when  her  husband 
war  against  Ptolemy.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4.— 'asked  her  the  reason  of  it,  she  said  that  she 

].tv.  45,  c.  12. — Pat  ere.  1,  c.  10. - A  tri-i  wished  to  try  whether  she  had  courage  enough 

bune  of  the  people  who  murdered  Cicero,  to  to  share  not  only  his  bed,  but  to  partake  ot  his 
whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  most  hidden  secrets.  Brutus  was  astonished 
when  he  was  accused  of  parricide.  Plut.  at  her  constancy,  and  no  longer  detained  from 

- A  Roman  consul  who  made  war  ngainsther  knowledge  the  conspiracy  which  he  an 

the  people  of  Numantia,  on  pretence  that  the! many  other  illustrious  Romans  had  tormed 
peace  had  not  been  firmly  established  He ! against  J  Caesar.  Porcia  wis  ied  tern  sue 

was  defeated  by  them. - A  Roman  emper-jeess,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear,  an 

_  r_  ■  j  xt _ .= _ t  intn  o  c  ivmm  tup  dav  that  her  husband  was 


or.  \yid.  Neoptianus.] 

Poplicola,  one  of  the  first  consuls,  [t ’id. 
Publicola.] 

Poppaia  SabIna,  a  celebrated  Roman  ma¬ 
tron,  daughter  of  Titus  Ollius-  She  mar¬ 
ried  a  Roman  knight  called  Rufus  Crispinus, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charms 


into  a  swoon  the  day  that  her  husband  was 
gone  to  assassinate  the  dictator,  yet  she  was 
faithful  to  her  promise,  and  dropped  nothing 
which  might  affect  the  situation  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  When  Brutus  was  dead,  she  re¬ 
fused  to  survive  him  and  attempted  to  end 
her  life  as  a  daughter  of  Cato.  Her  friends 


by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charms.her  lite  as  a  ciaugntei  oi  ci.u. 
and  the  elegance  of  her  figure  captivated  attempted  to  terrify  her,  but  w  e  ' 

Otho,  who  was  then  one  of  Nero’s  favourites,  that  every  weapon  was  remove  lorn 
He  carried  her  away  and  married  her  ;  but  reach,  she  swallowed  burning  coals  and  died, 

i  i  %  j  .  .1  _ Cl i _ j  A o  ..cove  K^trvrp  (yhriStlclO  CFcl.  \  a.- 


Nero  who  had  seen  her,  and  had  often  heard 
her  accomplishments  extolled,  soon  deprived 
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him  of  her  company,  and  sent  him  out  of  ed  with  her  husband  s  consp  y  S 

Italy,  on  pretence  of  presiding  over  one  of  Ctcsar  when  she  gave  he'  s  - 

_ L _ ao-  U.1  Vn!  IVTn-r  .  r.  2.I.4.C.  6.— Plut.  in  brut.tSC. 


the^  Roman  provinces.  After  he  had  taken 
this  step,  Nero  repudiated  his  wife  Octavia, 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  married  Pop- 
piea.  The  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  em¬ 
peror  did  not  long  permit  Poppasa  to  share 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  though  she  had  al¬ 
ready  made  him  father  of  a  son,  he  began  to 
despise  her,  and  even  to  use  her  with  barba¬ 
rity.  She  died  of  a  blow  which  she  received 
from  his  foot  when  many  months  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy  about  the  65th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Her  funeral  was  perform¬ 
ed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
statues  were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is 
said  that  she  was  so  anxious  to  preserve 
her  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  her  person, 
that  500  asses  were  kept  on  purpose  to  afford 
her  milk  in  which  she  used  daily  to  bathe. 
Even  in  her  banishment  she  was  attended  by 
50  of  these  animals  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind  of  oint¬ 
ment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty,  call¬ 
ed  fiofifittanum  from  her.  Pan.  11,  c.  41.— 
Dio.  62- — Juv.  6. — Sucton.  in  JVer.  L?  Oth. — 

Tacit.  13  and  14. - A  beautiful  woman  at 

the  court  of  Nero.  She  was  mother  to  the 
preceding-  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  l,8cc. 

Populonia,  or  Populonium,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  [situate  on  a  promontory  o!  the  arne 
name,  below  Vetulonii,  and  opposite  the  isl 
and  of  Ilva.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Volaterrse.]  It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Sylla.  Strab.  5.—  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v. 
172.— Mela,  2,  c.  5.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Porata,  a  river  of  Dacia,  now  Pruth, 


about  42  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Va¬ 
lerius  Maximus  says,  that  she  was  acquaint- 


Val.Max.  3,  c.  2,1.4’,  c.  6. -Plut.  in  Brut.  &c. 

Porcia  lex,  de  civitate ,  by  M.  I  orcius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  that 
no  magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  oi 
scourge  with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  con¬ 
demned,  but  permit  him  to  go  into  exile. 
Sallust,  in  Cat. — Liv.  10 .—Cic.Jiro  Rab. 

M.  Porcius  Latro,  a  celebrated  orator 
who  killed  himself  when  labouring  under  a 

quartan  ague,  A.  U.  C.  7  0. - Licinius,  a 

Latin  poet  during  the  time  of  the  third  Punic 
war,  commended  for  the  elegance,  the  grace¬ 
ful  ease,  and  happy  wit  ot  his  epigrams. - 

A  Roman  senator  who  joined  the  conspiracy 

of  Catiline. - A  son  of  Catoof  Utica, given 

much  to  drinking. 

Poredorax,  one  of  the  40  Gauls  whom 
Mithridates  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
to  remain  unburied  for  conspiring  against 
him.  His  mistress  at  Pergamus  buried  him 
against  the  orders  of  the  monarch.  Plut.  de 
Virt ,  Mul. 

Porphyrion,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  lerra, 
one  of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Ju¬ 
piter.  He  was  so  formidable  that  Jupitei ,  to 
conquer  him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno, 
and  while  the  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his 
wishes,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Hercules, 
overpowered  him.  Horat.  3,  od.  4. — Mart. 
1.5,  ep.  78.— Ajiollod.  .,  c.  6. 

Porphyrius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  ot 
Tyre  [.His  original  name  was  Melek, 
which  in  Syriac,  signifies  king,  and  hence  he 
was  sometimes  called  king.  Afterwards  Lon¬ 
ginus  changed  his  name  to  Porphyrus,  from 


RORATA,  a  river  oi  uacm,  now  ~  ,  7  1  ;  ,, 

falling  into  the  Danube  a  little  below  Axiopo-  rr^<fug^,the  Greek  {or purfile,  a  colour  usua] y 
j5  &  worn  bv  kings  and  pnnces.J  He  studied  elo- 
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quencc  at  Athens  under  Longinus,  and  af¬ 
terwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  perfect¬ 
ed  himself  under  Plotinus.  Porphyry  was 
a  man  of  universal  information,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  he  ex¬ 
celled  his  contemporaries  in  the  knowledge 
of  history,  mathematics,  music,  and  philoso 
pity.  lie  expressed  his  sentiments  with  ele¬ 
gance  and  with  dignity,  and  while  other  phi¬ 
losophers  studied  obscurity  in  their  language, 
his  style  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  grace.  [Had  his  judgment  and  integritv 
been  equal  to  his  learning  he  would  have  de¬ 
served  a  distinguished  place  among  the  an 
cients.  But  neither  the  splendour  of  his  dic¬ 
tion,  nor  the  variety  of  his  reading,  can 
atone  for  the  credulity  or  dishonesty  which 
filled  the  narrative  part  of  his  works  with 
so  many  extravagant  tales,  or  interest  the 
reader  in  the  abstruse  subtleties  and  mysti¬ 
cal  flights  of  his  philosophical  Writings.] 
He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  magic, 
•which  he  called  a  theourgic  or  divine  ope¬ 
ration.  The  books  that  he  wrote  were 
numerous,  and  some  of  the  smaller  trea¬ 
tises  are  still  extant.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christ,  and  in  this  theological  con¬ 
test  he  appeared  so  formidable,  that  most  of 
the  lathers  ol  the  church  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  confuting  his  arguments,  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions.  [The 
treatises  of  Porphyry  against  Christianity 
were  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Sici¬ 
ly.  They  are  said  to  hav  e  been  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  orders  of  Constantine.  Many 
of  them  were  extant  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
were  known  to  Jerome,  who  made  large  ex¬ 
tracts  from  them.]  He  has  been  universally 
called  the  greatest  enemy  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  had.  The  best  edition  of  his  life 
of  Pythagoras  is  that  ofKuster,  4to  Amst. 
3707,  of  his  treatise  Dc  abstinenlia ,  that  of 
I)e  Rhoer.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8vo.  1767,  and 
De  Antro  Jtymfiharum  that  in  8vo.  Traj.  ad 

Rhen.  1765. - A  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of 

Constantine  the  Great. 

_  Porsenna,  or  PorsEna,  a  king  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  who  declared  war  against  the  Romans, 
because  they  refused  to  restore  T arquin  to 
his  throne  and  to  his  royal  privileges.  He 
was  at  first  successful,  the  Re  mans  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  Porsenna  would  have  entered 
the  gates  of  Rome,  had  not  Codes  stood  at 
the  head  of  a  bridge,  and  supported  the  fury 
of  the  whole  Etrurian  army,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  behind  were  cutting  off  the  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  opposite  shore.  This  act 
of  bravery  astonished  Porsenna  ;  but  when 
he  had  seen  Mutius  Sctevola  enter  his  camp 
with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and  when 
he  had  seen  him  burn  his  hand  without  emo¬ 
tion,  to  convince  him  of  his  fortitude  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  he  no  longer  dared  to  make  head 
against  a  people  so  brave  and  so  generous. 
He  made  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  ne¬ 
ver  after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarquin. 
The  generosity  of  Porsenna’s  behaviour  to 
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the  captives  was  admired  by  the  Romans, 
and  to  reward  his  humanity  they  raised  a 
brazen  statue  to  his  honour.  Liv.  2,  c.  9.  &c 
— Pint,  in  Public. — FLor.  1,  c.  10. — Horat. 
ep.  36. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  646. 

Porta  Capkna,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
lead  to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v, 
192. - Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re¬ 

ceived  its  name  from  Aurelius,  a  consul,  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the 

coast  o  Etruria. - -Asinaria  led  to  mount 

Coelius.  It  received  its  name  from  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  the  Asinii. - Carmentalis  was  at  the 

foot  of  the  Capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Sccler  uta,  because  the  300 
Fabii  marched  through  when  they  went  to 
fight  the  enemy,  and  were  killed  near  the  ri¬ 
ver  Cremera. - Janualis  was  near  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Janus. - Esquilina  was  also  called 

IVIetia ,  Taurica ,  or  Libitinensis,  and  all  cri¬ 
minals  who  were  going  to  be  executed  gene¬ 
rally  passed  through,  as  also  dead  bodies 
which  were  carried  to  be  burnt  on  mount  Es- 

quilinus- - Flaminia,  called  also  Flumen- 

lana,  was  situate  between  the  capitol  and 
mount  Qnirinalis,  and  through  it  the  Flami- 
nian  road  passed. — —Fontinalis  led  to  the 
Campus  Martius.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  great  number  of  fountains  that 

were  near  it. - Navalis  was  situate  near 

the  place  were  the  ships  came  from  Ostia. 

- Viminalis  was  near  mount  Viminalis; 

- Trigemina,  called  also  Ostiensis ,  led  to 

the  town  of  Ostia. - Catularia  was  near  the 

Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vi¬ 
minalis  - Collatina  received  its  name  from 

its  leading  to  Collatia. - Collina,  called  also 

Quirina/is,  Argonensis,  and  Sa/aria,  was  near 
Qnirinalis  Mons.  Annibal  rode  up  to  this 
gate  and  threw  a  spear  into  the  city.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  at  the  death  of  Romulus 
there  were  only  three  or  four  gates  at  Rome, 
but  the  number  was  increased,  and  in  the 
time  ol  Pliny  there  were  37,  when  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  was  13  miles  and 
icOO  paces. 

Portia  and  Portius.  [vid.  Porcia  and 
Porcius.] 

Portumnalia,  festivals  of  Portumnus  at 
Rome,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in 
a  very  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  547, 
■ —  Vurro.de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Portumnus,  a  sea  deity.  [yid.  Meli- 
certa.] 

Porus,  the  god  of  plenty  at  Rome.  He 

was  son  of  Metis  or  Prudence.  Plato. - 

A  king  ol  India,  when  Alexander  invaded 
Asia.  The  conqueror  of  Darius  ordered  him 
to  come  and  pay  homage  to  him  as  a  depend¬ 
ent  prince.  Porus  scorned  his  commands, 
and  delared  he  would  go  and  meet  him  on 
the  frontlet's  of  his  kingdom  sword  in  hand, 
and  linrtiediately  he  marched  a  large  army 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  stream 
of  the  river  was  rapid  ;  but  Alexander 
crossed  it  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and 
defeated  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Indian  mo- 
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iJAtch.  Porus  himself  renewed  the  battle, 
but  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians  prevailed, 
and  the  Indian  prince  retired  covered  with 
wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  elephants. 
Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of  India  to 
demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Porus  killed 
the  messenger,  exclaiming,  is  not  this  the 
voice  of  the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  his 
country  ?  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  he  ap¬ 
proached  him  as  an  equal.  Alexander  de¬ 
manded  of  him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated  ; 
Like  a  king,  replied  the  Indian  monarch. 
This  magnanimous  answer  so  pleased  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  that  he  not  only  re¬ 
stored  him  his  dominions,  but  he  increased 
his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  new  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  Porus,  in  acknowledgment  of 
such  generosity  and  benevolence,  became 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  attached  friends 
cf  Alexander,  and  never  violated  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  peace  which  he  had  given  him. 
Porus  is  represented  as  a  man  of  uncommon 
stature,  great  strength,  and  proportionable 
dignity.  Plut.in  Alex.  —Philostr.  2,  c.  10  — 
Curt.  8,  c.  8,  See. —  Claud.  Cans.  Honor.  4. 

■Another  king  of  India  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander. 

Posid£um,  a  promontory  and  town  of 
Ionia,  where  Neptune  had  a  temple.  Strab. 

14- - A  town  of  Syria  below  Libanus.  P/in. 

5,  c.  20. - —A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on 

the  borders  of  Macedonia.  Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

PosIdon,  a  name  of  Neptune  among  the 
Greeks. 

Posidonia.  [vid.  Piestum.] 

Posidonium,  a  town  or  temple  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  near  Caenis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits 
of  Sicily  are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile 
distant  from  the  opposite  shore. 

Posidonius,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea. 
fje  lived  at  Rhodes  fur  some  time,  and  after¬ 
wards  came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivat 
ing  the  friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he 
died  in  his  84th  year.  [Pompey,  on  his  return 
from  the  Mithridatic  war,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
philosopher  at  Rhodes  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tending  his  lectures,  and  rendered  respectful 
homage  to  philosophy  by  ordering  his  lictors 
to  lower  their  fasces  at  the  gate  of  Posido¬ 
nius.]  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
the  gods.  [  He  is  said  also  to  have  construct¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  sphere  with  which  he  exhibited 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  round  the  earth.  He  is  thought  be¬ 
sides  to  have  written  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  Polybius  in  an  elegant  and  polished 

style.]  Cic-  Tusc.  5,  c.  37. — Strab.  14. - 

[An  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  and 
contemporary  with  or  else  a  short  time  pos 
terior  to  Eratosthenes.  He  probably  flour¬ 
ished  about  260  B.  C.  He  is  particularly  ce¬ 
lebrated  on  account  of  his  having  employed 
himself  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
measure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
by  means  of  the  altitude  of  a  fixed  star.  He, 
according  to  Cleomedes.  concluded  that  it 


was  240,000  stadia ;  but,  according  to  Strabo, 
he  made  it  180,000  only.  He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  treatise  on  military  tactics,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  fElian’s  work  on 
the  same  subject.  No  fragments  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  remain.] 

Posthumius  AlbInus,  a  man  who  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha. 
against  whom  he  had  been  sent  wjth  an 
army. - A  writer  at  Rome  whom  Cato  ri¬ 

diculed  for  composing  an  history  in  Greek, 
and  afterwards  offering  apologies  for  the  in¬ 
accuracy  and  inelegance  of  his  expressions. 
- Tubero  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dicta¬ 
tor  iEmilius  Mamercus.  He  was  himself 
made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Romans 
waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  he  punished 
his  son  with  death  for  fighting  against  his 

orders,  A.  U.  C.  312-  Liv.  4,  c.  23 - Spu- 

rius,  a  consul  sent  against  the  Samnites.  He 
was  taken  in  an  ambush  by  Pontius  the 
enemy’s  general,  and  obliged  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  with  all  his  army.  He  saved  his 
life  by  a  shameful  treaty,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  he  persuaded  the  Romans 
not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engagements  he 
had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was  without 
their  ad\  ice.  He  was  given  up  to  the  enemy 
because  he  could  not  perform  his  engage¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  Samnites  refused  to  receive 

him - Aulus,  a  dictator  who  defeated  the 

Latins  and  the  Volsci. - Tubertus,  another 

dictator,  who  defeated  the  fEqui  and  Volsci 

- A  general  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and 

who  was  the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation. 

- A  general  who  conquered  the  fEqui,  and 

who  was  stoned  by  the  army  because  he  re¬ 
fused  to  divide  the  promised  spoils.  FLor. 

22. - Lucius,  a  Roman  consul,  who  was 

defeated  by  the  Boii.  He  was  left  among  the 
slain,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  from  his  body, 
and  carried  in  triumph  by  the  Barbarians 
into  their  temples,  where  they  made  with  the 
skull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  libations  to  their 

gods. - Marcus  Crassus  Latianus.an  officer 

proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  260.  He 
reigned  with  great  popularity',  and  gained 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his  humanity 
and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  a  colleague  cn  the  throne.  They 
were  both  assassinated  by  their  soldiers,  after 
a  reign  of  six  years. 

Postuehta,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  painful  travails  of  women. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  633. 

PotamIdes,  nymphs  who  presided  over 
rivers  and  fountains,  as  their  name  (vflzix c?, 
Jiuvius)  implies. 

Potamon,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  several  trea¬ 
tises,  and  confined  himself  to  the  doctrines  of 
no  particular  sect  of  philosophers. 

Potamos,  a  town  of  Attica  near  Sunium. 
Strab.  9. 

Pqtid.ea,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by 
a  Corinthian  colony,  and  became  tributary 
to  the  Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Ma  - 
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cedonia  took  it.  The  conqueror  gave  it  to 
the  Olynthians  to  render  them  more  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  interest.  Cassander  repaired  and 
enlarged  it,  and  called  it  Cassandria,  a  name 
which  it  still  preserves,  and  which  gave 
occasion  to  Livy  to  say,  that  Cassander  was 
the  original  founder  of  that  city.  Liv.  44,  c. 
11 . — Demosth-  Olyr.tli — Strab.  7. — Paus.  5, 
C.  23. — Mela ,  2,  c.  2. 

Potitius.  [yid.  Pinarius.] 

Potnive,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple.  The  Potnians,  having  once 
murdered  the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered 
by  the  oracle,  to  appease  his  resentment, 
yearly  to  offer  on  his  altars  a  young  man. 
This  unnatural  sacrifice  was  continued  for 
some  years,  till  Bacchus  himself  substituted 
a  goat,  from  which  circumstance  he  received 
the  appellation  of  JEgobolus  and  JEgofihagus. 
There  was  here  a  fountain  whose  waters 
made  horses  run  mad  as  soon  as  they  were 
touched.  There  were  also  here  certain  god¬ 
desses  called  Potniades ,  on  whose  altars,  in 
a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  vic¬ 
tims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  also  usual  at 
a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  conduct 
into  the  grove,  young  pigs,  which  were 
found  the  following  year  in  the  groves 
of  Dodona.  The  mares  of  Potnix  destroy¬ 
ed  their  master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus. 
[yid.  Glaucus.]  Paus.  9,  c.  8. —  Virg.  G.  3, 
v.  267. — JElian.  V.  II.  15,  c.  25. 

Pr^neste,  now  Palestrina,  atownofLa- 
tium,  about  21  miles  from  Rome,  built  by 
Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  Cxculus  the  son 
of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated  tem¬ 
ple  of  Fortune  there  with  two  famous  ima¬ 
ges,  as  also  an  oracle,  which  was  long  in 
great  repute.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,c.  41. —  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  680. — Herat.  3,  od.  4. 

PrjETOR,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Rome.  [The  name  of  Praetor  was  anciently 
common  to  all  the  magistrates.  Thus  the 
Dictator  is  called  in  Livy  (3.  55)  Praetor  Max 
imus.  But  when  the  consuls  being  engaged 
in  almost  continual  wars  could  not  attend  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was 
created  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  C.  389,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Prxtor  was  thenceforth 
appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only 
from  among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  com 
pensation  for  the  consulship  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  plebeians,  but  afterwards,  A.  U. 
C.  419,  from  the  plebeians  also.]  Only  one 
was  originally  elected,  and  another  A  U-  C. 
510.  One  of  them  was  totally  employed  in 
administering  justice  among  the  citizens, 
whence  he  was  called  praetor  urbanus  ;  anti 
the  other  in  all  causes  which  related  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  [and  was  called  praetor  />eregiinus.\ 
In  the  year  of  Rome  520,  two  more  prxtors 
were  created  to  assist  the  consul  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  which  had  been  lately  conquered,  and 
two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  A.  U.  G>  571. 
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[The  prater  urbanus  and  peregri  nus  admi¬ 
nistered  justice  only  in  minor  or  private 
causes,  but  in  public  and  important  causes, 
the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  ap¬ 
pointed  persons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at 
the  trial.  In  A.  U.  C.  604,  it  was  determin¬ 
ed  that  the  prxtor  urbanus  and  peregrinus 
should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  juris¬ 
dictions  ;  and  that  the  other  four  praetors 
should  during  their  magistracy  also  remain 
in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials :  one 
at  trials  for  extortion  ;  another  concerning 
bribery  ;  a  third  concerning  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  against  the  state;  and  a  fourth  about  pe¬ 
culation.  Still,  however,  when  any  thing  un¬ 
usual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people  or 
senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves, 
or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  tri¬ 
al,  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius  for  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  and  of  Milo  for 
the  murder  of  Clodius.]  Sylla  the  dictator 
added  two  more,  and  Julius  Cxsar  increased 
the  number  to  10,  and  afterwards  to  16,  and 
the  second  triumvirate  to  67.  After  this  their 
numbers  fluctuated,  being  sometimes,  18, 
16,  or  1 2,  till,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
their  dignity  decreased  and  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  three.  In  his  public  capa¬ 
city  the  prxtor  urbanus,  besides  dispens¬ 
ing  justice,  presided  at  the  celebration  of 
public  festivals,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
consul  assembled  or  prorogued  the  senate 
as  he  pleased.  He  also  exhibited  shows  to 
the  people,  and  in  the  festivals  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  where  no  males  were  permitted  to  ap¬ 
pear,  his  wife  presided  over  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  announced  and 
proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the  power  to 
make  and  repeal  laws,  if  it  met  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
quxstors  were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  armies,  and  in  the  city  he  kept  a  regis¬ 
ter  of  all  the  freed- men  of  Rome,  with  the 
reasons  for  which  they  had  received  their 
freedom.  In  the  provinces  the  prxtors  ap¬ 
peared  with  great  pomp,  six  lictors  with  the 
fasces  walked  before  them,  and  when  the 
empire  was  increased  by  conquests,  they  di¬ 
vided  like  the  consuls  their  government,  and 
provinces  were  given  them  by  lot.  When 
the  year  of  their  prxtorship  was  elapsed, 
they  were  called  firojirtztors,  if  they  still  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  head  of  their  pro\  ince.  At  Rome 
the  prxtors  appeared  also  with  much  pomp, 
two  lictors  preceded  them,  they  wore  the 
fir&texta,  or  the  white  robe  with  purple  bor¬ 
ders,  they  sat  in  curule  chairs,  and  their  tri¬ 
bunal  was  distinguished  by  a  sword  and  a 
spear,  while  they  administered  justice.  The 
tribunal  was  called  prcelorium.  When  they 
rode  they  appeared  on  white  horses  at  Rome, 
as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  prxtors  Cere- 
ales,  appointed  by  Julius  Cxsar,  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  providing  corn  and  provision  for  the 
city.  They  were  on  that  account  often  call¬ 
ed  frumentarii. 
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Pretoria,  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Gron- I Thespians  by  Caius  Cxsar,  and  carried  te> 

stadt. _ Another,  now  Aoust ,  in  Pied- Rome,  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  them, 

mont.  and  Nero  afterwards  obtained  possession  of 

1,  c.  40,  1.  8,  c.  9. — Plin.  7,  c.  34 


Pratorius,  a  name  ironically  applied  to |it.  Paus. 
As.  Sempronius  Rufus,  because  he  was  dis-jand  36- 
appointed  in  his  solicitations  for  the  praetor-  T' 


Prelius,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  Castig- 


ship,  as  being  too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in \lione.  C’ic ■  Mil.  97 — Plin.  3,  c.  5. 
his  manners.  He  was  the  first  who  had  a'  Prexaspes,  a  Persian  who  put  Smerdisto 
stork  brought  to  his  table.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  2,  death,  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.  Uerodot. 
v.  50.  3,  c.  30.' 

Prasias,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and  Priamides,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pa- 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Herodot.  ris  as  being  son  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  to 
5)  c_  Hector,  Deiphobus,  and  all  the  other  child- 

PratInas,  a  Greek  poet  of  Phillius,  con  ren  ot  the  Trojan  monarch.  Ovid.  Heroid, 
temnorary  with  iEschylus.  He  was  the  first  — Virg.  sP”.  3,  v.  295. 

among  the  Greeks  who  composed  satires,  PriAmus,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  wasson 
which  were  represented  as  farces.  Of  these  of  Laomedon,  by  Strymo,  called  Placia  by 
32  were  acted,  as  also  18  of  his  tragedies,  one  some.  When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy 
of  which  only  obtained  the  poetical  prize.  \yid.  Laomedon.]  Priam  was  in  the  number 
Some  of  his  verses  are  extant,  quoted  by  of  his  prisoners,  but  his  u  “ 


c.  13. 


sister  Hesione  re¬ 
deemed  him  from  captivity,  and  he  exchang- 


Athenxus.  Paus.  ........  , - - -  .  .  - „  ~c 

PraxagOras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  ed  his  original  name  of  Podarces  tor  that  ot 
published  an  history  of  the  kings  of  his  own \Priam,  which  signifies  bought  or  ransomed. 
country.  He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and j  [yid.  Podarces.]  He  was  also  placed  on  his 
three  years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Con-; father’s  throne  by  Hercules,  and  he  employ 


stantine  the  Great  He  had  also  written  the 
life  of  Alexander,  all  now  lost. 

Praxila,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  492  years  before  Christ. 
Paus.  3,  c.  13. 

Praxiteles,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Magna 
Grxcia,  who  flourished  about  324  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  He  chiefly  worked 
in  Parian  marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
whiteness.  He  carried  his  art  to  the  great¬ 
est  perfection,  and  was  so  happy  in  copying 
nature,  that  his  statues  seemed  to  be  animat 
ed.  The  most  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a 
Cupid  which  he  gave  to  Phryne.  This  cele¬ 
brated  courtezan,  who  wished  to  have  the 
best  of  all  the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who 
could  not  depend  upon  her  own  judgment  in 
the  choice,  alarmed  the  sculptor,  by  telling 
him  his  house  was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  upon 
this  shewed  his  eagerness  to  save  his  Cupid 
from  the  flames,  above  all  his  other  pieces; 
but  Phryne  restrained  his  fears,  and  by  disco¬ 
vering  her  artifice,  obtained  the  favourite  sta¬ 
tue.  Tne  sculptor  employed  his  chisel  in 
making  a  statue  of  this  beautiful  courtezan 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
and  placed  between  the  statues  of  Archida- 
mus  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  of  Venus,  at 
the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and  gave 
them  their  choice  of  the  goddess,  either  nak¬ 
ed  or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  to 
the  other  in  beauty  and  perfection ,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  The 
Cnidians,  who  did  not  wish  to  patronize  mo¬ 
desty  and  decorum  with  the  same  eagerness 
as  the  people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  it  was  so  universally  esteemed,  that 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  offered  the  Cni¬ 
dians,  to  pay  an  enormous  debt,  under  which 
they  laboured,  if  they  would  give  him  their 
favourite  statue.  This  offer  was  not  accept¬ 
ed.  The  famous  Cupid  was  bought  of  the 


ed  himself  with  well  directed  diligence  in  re¬ 
pairing,  fortifying,  and  embellishing  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Troy.  '  He  had  married,  by  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  orders,  Arisba,  whom  now  he  divorced 
for  Hecuba,  the  daughter  of  Dimas,  or  Cis- 
seus,  a  neighbouring  prince.  He  had  by  He¬ 
cuba  1 7  children,  according  to  Cicero,  or 
according  to  Homer,  19;  the  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus, 
Helenus,  Pammon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hip- 
ponous,  Troilus,  Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxena, 
and  Cassandra.  Besides  these  he  had  many 
others  by  concubines.  Their  names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Apollodorns,  are  Melampus,  Gorgy- 
thion,  Philasmon,  Glaucus,  Agathon,  Evago- 
ras,  Hippothous,  Chersidainus,  Hippodamas, 
Mestor,  Atas,  Dorcylus,  Dryops,  Lycaon, 
Astygonus,  Bias,  Evander,  Chromius,  Teles- 
tas.  Melius,  Cebrion,  Laodocus,  Idomeneus, 
Archemachus,  Echephron,  Hyperion,  Ascani- 
us  Arrhetus,  Democoon,  Dejoptes,  Echemon, 
Clovius,  HLgioneus,  Hyporichus,  Lisithous, 
Polymedon,  Medusa,  Lysimache,  Medesi- 
casta,  and  Aristodeme.  After  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  for  some  time  in  the  greatest  prosperity, 
Priam  expressed  a  desire  to  recover  his 
sister  Hesione,  whom  Hercules  had  carried 
into  Greece,  and  married  to  Telamon  his 
friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into  execution, 
Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  his  sen  Paris,  with  orders  to 
bring  back  Hesione.  Paris,  to  whom  the 
goddess  of  beauty  had  promised  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world,  {yid.  Paris,]  neglected 
in  some  measure  his  father’s  injunctions,  and 
as  if  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  Greeks,  he 
carried  away  Helen  the  wife  of  Menelaus, 
king  ot  Sparta,  during  the  absence  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Priam  beheld  this  with  satisfaction, 
and  he  countenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in 
his  palace  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta. 
This  rape  kindled  the  flames  of  war  ;  all  the 
suitors  of  Helen,  at  the  request  of  Menelaus, 
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[wid-  Menelaus]  assembled  to  revenge  the 
violence  offered  to  his  bed,  and  a  fleet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  of  140  ships,  under  the  command 
of  the  69  chiefs  that  furnished  them,  set  sail 
for  Troy.  Priam  might  have  averted  the 
impending  blow  by  the  restoration  of  Helen  ; 
but  this  he  refused  to  do,  when  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  Greeks  came  to  him,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  raised  an  army  to  de  end  himself. 
Troy  was  soon  besieged,  frequent  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  the  success  was  various, 
and  the  advantages  on  both  sides  inconsidera¬ 
ble.  The  siege  was  continued  for  ten  succes 
sive  years,  and  Priam  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  the  greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred 
by  the  enemy.  Hector,  the  eldest  of  these, 
was  the  only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans 
looked  for  protection  and  support;  but  hesoon 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  courage,  and  was 
killed  by  Achilles.  Priam  severely  felt  his  loss, 
and  as  he  loved  him  with  the  greatest  tender¬ 
ness,  he  wished  to  ransom  his  body  which  was 
in  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  gods,  according  to 
Homer,  interested  themse'ves  in  favour  of  old 
Priam.  Achilles  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  to  restore  Hector 
to  Priam,  and  the  king  of  Trov  passed  through 
the  Grecian  camp  conducted  bv  Mercury  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  who  with  his  rod  had 
made  him  invisible.  Themeeting  of  Priam  and 
Achilles  was  solemn  and  affecting,  the  con 
queror  paid  tothe  Trojan  monarch  that  atten¬ 
tion  and  reverence  which  was  due  to  his  digni 
ty,  his  years,  and  his  misfortunes,  and  Priam 
in  a  suppliant  manner  addressed  the  prince 
whose  favours  he  claimed,  and  kissed  the 
hands  that  had  robbed  him  of  the  greatest 
and  the  best  of  his  children.  Achilles  was 
moved  by  his  tears  and  entreaties,  he  restor¬ 
ed  Hector,  and  permitted  Priam  a  truce  of 
12  days  for  the  funeral  of  his  son.  Sometime 
after  Troy  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  by  Antenor  and  iEneas,  and  Priam 
upon  this  resolved  to  die  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  He  put  on  his  armour  and  advanc¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  Greeks,  but  Hecuba  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties  detained  him  near  an  al 
tar  of  Jupiter,  whither  she  had  fled  for  pro¬ 
tection.  While  Priam  yielded  tothe  prayers 
of  Ivs  wife,  Polytes,  one  of  his  sons,  fled  also  to 
the  altar  before  Neoptolemus,  who  pur-ued 
him  with  fury.  Polytes,  wounded  and  over 
come,  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and 
the  aged  father,  fired  with  indignation,  vent 
ed  the  most  hitter  invectives  against  the 
Greek,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of 
altars  and  temples,  and  raising  his  spear  dart¬ 
ed  it  upon  him.  The  spear,  hurled  by  the 
feeble  hand  of  Priam,  touched  the  buckler  of 
Neoptolemus,  and  fell  on  the  ground.  This 
irritated  the  son  of  Achilles,  he  seized  the 
grey  hairs  of  Priam,  and,  without  . compassion 
Or  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  he 
plunged  his  dagger  into  his  breast.  H>s  head 
was  cut  off,  and  the  mutilated  body  was  left 
among  the  heaps  of  slain.  Dictys.  Cret.  1, 
&c. — Dares.  Phryg.—Herodot.  2,  c.  120. — 
Perm.  10,  c.  27, — Homer.  il.  22,  8tc ,-~Eurifl. 
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in  Troad. — Cic.  Tusc.  l,  c.  35. — Q.  Smyr-n 
1. —  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  507,8c g. —  Horat.  Od.  10, 
v.  14 — Hygin.  fab.  110. —  Q.  Calaber.  15,  v. 
226. 

Priapus,  a  deity  among  the  ancients,  who 
presided  over  gardens,  and  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration  in  the  sexes.  [ vid .  the  end  of  this  arti¬ 
cle.]  He  was  son  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or 
Adonis;  or,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  by  Bacchus.  The  goddess  of  beauty, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Bacchus,  went  to  meet 
him  as  he  returned  victorious  from  his  Indian 
expedition,  and  by  him  she  had  Priapus,  who 
was  horn  at  Lampsacus.  Priapus  was  so  de¬ 
formed  in  all  his  limbs,  particularly  the  geni¬ 
tals,  by  means  of  Juno,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  delivery  of  Venus,  that  the  mother, 
ashamed  to  have  given  birth  to  such  a  mon¬ 
ster  ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  His  life,  however,  was  preserved  by 
shepherds,  and  he  received  the  name  ot  Pria¬ 
pus  firofiter  deformitatem  Cf  membri  virilis 
magnitudinem.  He  soon  became  a  favourite 
of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  hut  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  bv  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the 
freedom  he  took  with  their  wives.  This  vio¬ 
lence  was  punished  by  the  son  of  Venus,  and 
when  the  Lampsacenians  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  disease  in  the  genitals,  Priapus  was 
recalled,  and  temples  erected  to  his  honour. 
Festivals  were  also  celebrated,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  naturally  idle  and  indolent,  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  every  lasciviousness  and  impurity 
during  the  celebration.  His  worship  was 
also  introduced  in  Rome  ;  but  the  Romans 
revered  him  more  as  a  god  of  orchards  and 
gardens,  than  as  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
A  crown  painted  with  different  colours  was 
offered  to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  a  garland  of  ears  of  corn.  An  ass  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  him,  because  that  ani¬ 
mal  by  its  braving  awoke  the  nymph  Lotis, 
to  whom  Priapus  was  going  to  offer  violence. 
He  is  generally  represented  with  an  human 
face  and  the  eats  of  a  goat  ;  he  holds  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  terrifies  birds,  as 
alsoa  club  to  drive  away  thieves,  anda  scythe 
to  prune  the  trees  and  cut  down  corn.  He 
was  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and 
sometimes  with  laurel,  or  rocket.  The  last 
of  these  plants  is  sacred  to  him,  and  it  is  said 
to  raise  the  passions  and  excite  love  Priapus 
is  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  fihal - 
his,  fascinu/i,  Ity/ihallus,  or  rub  r,  or  rubicun- 
dus,  which  are  all  expressive  of  his  deformity. 
[Priapus  is  supposed  by  Banier,  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Belphegor,  that  idol  of 
iniquity  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom,  and  his  wor¬ 
ship  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Lampsa¬ 
cus  whence  it  passed  into  Greece  and  Italy. 
This  worship,  it  is  thought,  came  originally 
from  Egypt,  agreeably  to  an  observation  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
birth  of  a  god  in  any  country,  means  only  the 
introduction  of  his  worship  into  that  country. 
Accordingly  Priapus  was  reported  to  be  the 
son  of  that  Bacchus  who  made  the  conquest 
of  India,  and  who  rs  supposed  to  have  been 
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the  same  with  Osiris ;  and  Venus  his  mother 
was  the  same  with  Isis.  This  Egyptian 
queen  had  introduced,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  ceremony  of  the  Phallus.  Such 
is  the  explanation  of  Banier.]  Catull.  ep.  19 
and  tO. — Column.  2 ,  de  Culthort. — Horat.  t, 
Sat.  1. — -TibuU.  1,  el.  1,  v.  18. —  Ovid.  Fast. 
1,  v.  415, 1.  6.  v.  319.— Pzrg-.  Eel.  7,  v.  33,  G. 
4,  v.  111. — Paus.  9,  c.  31  — Hygin.  fab.  190. 

— Diod.  1. - A  town  of  Asia  Minor  near 

Lampsacus,  now  Caraboa.  Pirapus  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  from  him  the 
town. received  its  name,  because  he  had  taken 
refuge  there  when  banished  from  Lamusacus 
Strab  12. — Phn  5,  c.  32.— JMHu,  L  c.  19. 
- An  island  near  Ephesus.  Plin.  5,  c.  3 1 . 

Pri£ne,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor  at 
the  toot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve 
independent  cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to 
Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It 
had  been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Paus. 
7,  c.  2, 1.  8,  c.  24. — Strab.  12. 

PrisciAnus,  [an  eminent  grammarian, 
born  at  Cxsarea  in  Palestine.  He  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  taught  grammar 
and  rhetoric  with  much  success  about  the 
year  525.  He  composed  various  works,  of 
which  his  treatise  “  De  Arte  Grammaticu” 
was  first  published  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in 
1476,  from  a  MS  found  in  France.  It  has 
been  re-printed  frequently,  but  the  best  edi¬ 
tion  is  that  of  Putschius,  1605,  among  the 
Grammatici  Latini.  A  translation  of  the  Pe- 
riegesis  oi  Dionysius  i  ito  Latin  verse,  is  attri 
buted  to  Priscian,  and  has  been  printed  with 
the  Oxford  edition  of  that  author.] 

Priscus,  ServIlics  a  dictator  at  Rome 
who  defeated  the  Veientes  and  the  Fidenates. 

- - A  surname  of  the  elder  Tarquin  king  of 

Rome.  ( vid .  Tarquinius.) - Helvidius,  a 

quxstor  in  Acliaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
remarkable  for  his  independent  spirit,  &c. 

Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  6. — J uvenul- - \n  orator 

whose  dissipated  and  luxurious  manners  Ho¬ 
race  ridicules,  1  Sat.  7,  v.  9. 

Prjstis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  that 
engaged  in  the  naval  combat  which  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  .Eneas  at  the  anniversary  of  his  fa 
ther’s  death.  She  was  commanded  by  Mnes- 
theus.  Vrrg.  JEn.  1,  v.  116. 

Privernum,  now  Pifierno  Vecchii,  a  town 
t  of  the  Yolsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  were 
called  Privernates.  It  became  a  Roman  co 
lony.  Liv.  8,  c.  10.—  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  540.— 
Cie.  1,  Div.  43. 

Probus,  M.  Aurelius  Severus,  anativeof 
Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  His  father  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  gardener,  who  by  entering  the  army 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.  His 
son  obtained  the  same  office  in  the  22d  year 
of  his  age,  and  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepi 
dity ,  moderation,  and  clemency,  that  at  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  he  was  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  imperial  purple  by  the  voluntary 
and  uninfluenced  choice  of  his  soldiers.  His 
election  was  universally  approved  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate  and  the  people:  and  Probus, 
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strengthened  on  his  throne  by  the  affection, 
and  attachment  of  his  subjects,  marched 
against  the  enemiesof  Rome,  in  Gaul  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Several  battles  were  fought,  and  af¬ 
ter  he  had  left  400,000  barbarians  dead  in  the 
field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.  The  same  success  attended 
him,  and  after  he  had  quelled  and  terrified  to 
peace  the  nu  nerous  Barbarians  of  the  north, 
he  marched  through  Syria  against  the  Blem- 
myes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt.  The 
Blemmves  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  military  character  of  the  emper¬ 
or  wak  so  well  established,  that  the  king  of 
Persia  sued  for  peace  by  his  ambassadors, 
and  attempted  to  buy  the  conqueror’s  favours 
with  the  most  splendid  presents.  Probus 
was  then  feasting  upon  the  most  common  food 
when  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  ;  but 
without  even  casting  his  eyes  upon  them,  he 
said,  that  if  their  master  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Romans,  he  would  lay  his 
territories  desolate,  and  as  naked  as  the  crown 
of  his  head.  As  he  spoke  the  emperor  took 
off  his  cap,  and  shewed  the  baldness  of  his 
head  to  the  ambassadors.  His  conditions 
were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  convince  his 
subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his  conquests,  and 
to  claim  from  them  the  applause  which  their 
ancestors  had  given  to  the  conqueror  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  or  the  destrover  of  Carthage,  as  he 
passed  along  the  streetsof  Rome.  His  triumph 
lasted  several  days,  and  the  Roman  populace 
were  long  entertained  with  shows  and  com¬ 
bats.  But  the  Roman  empire,  delivered  from 
its  enemies,  was  torn  by  civil  discord,  and 
peace  was  not  re-established  till  three  usurp¬ 
ers  had  been  severally  defeated.  While 
his  subjects  enjoyed  tranquillity,  Probus  en¬ 
couraged  the  liberal  arts,  he  permitted  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to  plant 
vines  in  their  territories,  and  he  himself  re¬ 
paired  70  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  which  had  been  reduced  to  ruins.  He 
also  attempted  to  drain  the  waters  which 
were  stagnated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir¬ 
mium,  by  Conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  arti¬ 
ficial  canals.  His  armies  were  employed  it) 
this  laborious  undertaking  ;  but  as  they  were 
unaccustomed  to  such  toils,  they  soon  muti¬ 
nied,  and  fell  upon  the  emperor  as  he  was 
passing  into  one  of  the  towns  of  Illyricum. 
He  fled  into  a  tower  which  he  himself 
had  built  to  observe  the  marshes,  but  as  he 
was  alone  and  without  arms,  he  was  soon 
overpowered  and  murdered  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  four 
months,  on  the  second  of  November,  after 
Christ  282.  The  news  of  his  death  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  consternation;  not 
only  his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  deplor¬ 
ed  his  late,  and  even  the  army,  which  had 
been  concerned  in  his  fall,  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  over  his  body,  and  placed  upon  it  this 
inscription  :  Hie  Probus  imfierator,  vtre  firo- 
bus,  situs  est ,  vict.r  omnium  gentium  barba- 
rccrum,  victor  etiam  tyrannorum.  He  was 
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then  preparing  in  a  few  days  to  march  against 
the  Persians  that  had  revolted,  and  his  victo¬ 
ries  there  might  have  been  as  great  as  those 
he  obtained  in  the  two  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  He  was  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  his 
family,  who  had  shared  his  greatness,  imme¬ 
diately  retired  from  Rome,  not  to  become  ob¬ 
jects  either  of  private  or  public  malice.  Zos. 
— Prob.— -Saturn — iEmilius,  a  gramma¬ 
rian  in  the  age  ot  Theodosius.  The  lives  of 
excellent  commanders,  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  him 

by  some  authors - An  oppressive  prefect  of 

the  pretorian  guards,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian. 

Procas,  a  king  of  Alba  after  his  father 
Aventinus.  He  was  father  of  Amulius  and 
Numitor.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
622. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  767. 

Prochyta,  an  island  of  Campania  in  the 
bay  of  Puteoli,  now  Procida.  It  was  situated 
near  Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it 
had  been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name,  according  to  Dionysius,  from 
the  nurse  of  .Eneas.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  715. — 
Mela ,  2,  c.  7. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

C.  Valerius  Procillus,  a  prince  of 
Gaul,  intimate  with  Cssar. 

Procles,  a  son  of  Aristodemus  and  Argia, 
born  at  the  same  birth  as  Eurysthenes. 
There  were  continual  dissentions  between  the 
two  brothers  who  both  sat  on  the  Spartan 
throne,  [nit/.  Eurysthenes  and  Lacedaemon.] 

. - A  native  of  Andros  in  the  /Egean  sea, 

who  was  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Paus.  6,  c.  14.  Id.  7,  c.  4. - A  Carthagi¬ 

nian  writer,  son  of  Eucrates.  He  wrote 
some  historical  treatises,  of  which  Pausanias 
has  preserved  some  fragments  Id.  4,  c.  35. 

.. - A  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  put  to  death,  and 

thrown  into  the  sea.  Pint  de  orac. 

ProclIdai,  the  descendants  of  Procles, 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with 
the  Eurysthenidx.  [ vid .  Lacedaemon  and 
Eurysthenes.] 

ProconnEsus,  now  Marmora ,  an  island 
of  the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzi- 
cus;  also  called  Ela/ihonncsus  and  Neuns. 
It  was  famous  for  its  fine  marble.  [The 
marble  of  this  island  was  of  a  bluish  white, 
slightly  variegated  with  black,  this  colour 
usually  running  in  small  veins,  and  not  unapt¬ 
ly  resembling  in  many  instances,  the  course 
of  the  veins  of  a  human  body  in  the  naked 
statues.  It  was  also  used  in  the  sumptuous 
buildings  of  the  Romans.]  Plin.  5,  c.  52. — 
Strab.  13. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Procopius,  a  celebrated  officer  of  a  noble 
family  in  Cilicia,  related  to  the  emperor  Ju¬ 
lian,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy. 
He  was  universally  admired  for  his  integrity, 
but  he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  had  signalized  himself  under  Ju¬ 
lian  and  his  successor,  he  retired  from  the 
Roman  provinces  among  the  barbarians  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  some  time  i 
after  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at 
Constantinople,  when  the^emperor  Valens  ■ 
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had  marched  into  the  east,  and  he  proclaimed 
himself  master  of  the  eastern  empire.  His 
usurpation  was  universally  acknowledged, 
and  his  victories  were  so  rapid,  that  Valens 
would  have  resigned  the  imperial  purple,  had 
not  his  friends  intei  vened.  But  now  fortune 
changed,  Procopius  was  defeated  in  Phrygia, 
and  abandoned  by  his  army.  His  head  was 
cut  off,  and  carried  to  Valentinian  in  Gaul, 
A.  D.  36o.  Procopius  was  slain  in  the  4id 
year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  usurped  the  title 
of  emperor  for  about  eight  months.  Ammian. 

Marcel.  25  and  2--. - A  Greek  historian  of 

Cxsarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Belisarius,  A.  D.  534.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  greatly 
celebrated  the  hero  whose  favours  and  pat¬ 
ronage  he  enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided 
into  eight  books,  two  of  which  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Persian  war,  two  of  the  Van¬ 
dals,  and  four  of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  553, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  in  five  books 
by  Agathais  till  559.  Of  this  performance' the 
character  is  great,  though  perhaps  the  his¬ 
torian  is  often  too  severe  on  the  emperor- 
[Procopius  is  the  author  also  of  a  work,  en¬ 
titled  Anecdota,  or  secret  history,  in  which 
Justinian  and  his  empress  Theodora,  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  most  odious  light.]  The  works 
of  Procopius  were  edited  in  2  vols.  iolio.  Pa¬ 
ris,  1662. 

Procrustes,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica, 
killed  by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephisus.  He 
tied  travellers  on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length 
exceeded  that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off, 
but  if  they  were  shorter,  he  had  them  stretch¬ 
ed  to  make  their  length  equal  to  it.  He  is 
called  by  some  Damastes  and  Polypemon. 
Ovid.  Heroid  2,  v.  69.  Met.  7,  v.  43.— Pint, 
in  Phes. 

ProcOleius,  a  Roman  knight  very  inti¬ 
mate  with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for 
his  humanity  and  fraternal  kindness  to  his 
brothers  Murxna  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he 
divided  his  possessions  after  they  had  forfeit¬ 
ed  their  estates,  and  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Augustus  for  siding  with  young  Pompey. 
He  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  her  alive  into  his  presence, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  destroyed  himself 
when  labouring  under  a  heavy  disease.  Ho- 
rat.  2,  od.  2 .—Pint,  in  Anton. — Plin.  36,  c. 
24. 

ProcCtlus  Julius,  a  Roman  who,  after 
the  death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had 
seen  him  in  his  appearance  more  than  hu¬ 
man,  and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid 
the  Romans  to  offer  him  sacrifices  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  rest  assur¬ 
ed  that  Rome  was  destined,  by  the  gods, 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  world.  Pint » 

in  Rom. — Liv.  1,  c.  16. - An  African 

in  the  age  of  Aurelius.  He  published  a 
book  entitled  de  regionibus,  on  foreign 
countries,  &c. - An  officer  who  pro¬ 

claimed  himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the 
reign  of  Probus.  He  was  soon  after  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  very 
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debauched  and  licentious  in  his  manners,  and  returned  to  Avgolis,  and  by  means  of  his  fa 


had  acquired  riches  by  piratical  excursions 
Procyon,  a  star  [of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude,]  near  Sirius,  or  the  dog  star,  before 
which  it  generally  rises  in  July.  Cicero  calls 
it  Anticanis,  which  is  of  the  same  significa 
tion  (jr^o  Kvav.)  Horal.  3,  od.  29. — Cic.  de 
JVat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 


ProdIcus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  2,  c.  2. 


ther-in-law,  he  made  himself  master  of  Tiryn- 
tlius.  Stenobcea  had  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Greece,  and  she  became  by  him 
mother  of  the  Prcetides,  and  of  a  son  called 
.Vlegapenthes,  who  after  his  father’s  death, 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Tirynthus.  (vid. 
Stenobtea.)  Homer.  11.  6,  v.  160. — A  polled , 


Cos,  about  396  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to 
Athens,  where  he  publicly  taught,  and  had 
among  his  pupils  Euripides,  Socrates,  Thera- 
menes,  and  Isocrates.  He  travelled  from 
town  to  town  in  Greece,  to  procure  admir¬ 
ers  and  get  money.  He  made  his  auditors 
pay  to  hear  him  harangue,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  some  of  the  ancients  to  speak  of 
the  orations  of  Prodicus,  for  50  drachmas. 
In  his  writings,  which  were  numerous,  he 
composed  a  beautiful  episode,  in  which  vir¬ 
tue  and  pleasure  were  introduced,  as  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  Hercules  one  of  their  votaries. 
The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  the  charms  of 
virtue,  and  rejected  pleasure.  This  has 
been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Prodicus  was  at 
last  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  on  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  their 
youth.  Xenophon.  Manor. 

Prcgrosia,  a  surname  of  Ceres.  Her  fes¬ 
tivals,  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis  be¬ 
fore  the  sowing  of  corn,  bore  the  same  name. 
Meurs.  dc  myst.  EL 

Prcetides,  the  daughters  of  Prcstus,  king 
of  Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe, 
Iphinoe,  and  Iphianassa.  They  became  in¬ 
sane  for  neglecting  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
or,  according  to  others,  for  preferring  them¬ 
selves  to  Juno,  and  they  ran  about  the  fields 
believing  themselves  to  be  cows,  and  flying 
away  not  to  be  harnessed  to  the  plough  or  to 
the  chariot.  Prcetus  applied  to  Melam- 
pus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  insanity, 
but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he  de¬ 
manded  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a 
reward.  Tins  neglect  of  Proetus  was  pun¬ 
ished,  the  insanity  became  contagious,  and 
the  monarch  at  last  promised  Melampus  two 
parts  of  his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  if  he  would  restore  them  and  the  Ar- 
gian  women  to  their  senses.  Melampus 
consented,  and  after  he  had  wrought  the 
cure,  he  married  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Proetides.  Some  have  called  them  Lysippe, 
Ippouoe,  and  Cy  rianassa.  Apollod.  2,  c.  2. — 

V irg.  Eel.  6,  v.  48. —  Ovid.  Met.  15 _ Lac- 

tant.  ad  Slat.  Theb.  1  and  3. 

Prcetus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas 
and  Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acri- 
sius,  with  whom  he  quarrelled  even  before 
their  birth.  This  dissention  between  the  two 
brothers  increased  with  their  years.  Aftei 


Progne,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereus 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  call¬ 
ed  Itylus,  or  I  tvs.  (vid.  Philomela.) 

Promethei  jugum  and  antrum,  a  place 
on  the  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania. 

Prometheus,  a  son  of  Iapetus  by  Cly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  [vid.  the  end 
of  this  article.]  He  was  brother  to  Atlas, 
Mencetius,  and  Epimetheus,  and  surpassed 
all  mankind  in  cunning  and  fraud.  He  ri¬ 
diculed  the  gods,  and  deceived  Jupiter  him¬ 
self.  He  sacrificed  two  bulls,  and  filled 
their  skins,  one  with  the  flesh  and  the  other 
with  the  bones,  and  asked  the  father  of 
the  gods,  which  of  the  two  he  preferred  as 
an  offering.  Jupiter  became  the  dupe  of 
his  artifice,  and  chose  the  bones,  and  from 
that  time  the  priests  of  the  temples  were 
ever  after  ordered  to  burn  the  whole  victims 
on  the  altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altoge- 
gether.  To  punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest 
of  mankind,  Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the 
earth,  but  the  son  of  Iapetus  out-  witted  the 
father  of  the  gods.  He  climbed  the  heavens 
by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire 
from  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  he  brought 
down  upon  the  earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferula. 
This  provoked  Jupiter  the  more;  he  order¬ 
ed  Vulcan  to  make  a  woman  of  clay,  and  af¬ 
ter  he  had  given  her  life,  he  sent  her  to  Pro¬ 
metheus,  with  a  box  of  the  richest  and  must 
valuable  presents  which  he  had  received  from 
the  gods.  (vid  Pandora.)  Prometheus, 
who  suspected  Jupiter,  took  no  notice  of 
Pandora  or  her  box,  but  he  made  his  brother 
Epimetheus  marry  her,  and  the  god,  now 
more  irritated,  ordered  Mercury,  or  Vulcan, 
according  to  iEschylus.  to  carry  this  art¬ 
ful  mortal  to  mount  Caucasus,  and  there 
tie  him  to  a  rock,  where,  for  30,000  years, 
a  vulture  was  to  feed  upon  his  liver,  which 
was  never  diminished,  though  continually  de¬ 
voured.  Pie  was  delivered  from  this  pain¬ 
ful  confinement  about  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards  bv  Hercules,  who  killed  the  bird  of 
prey.  The  vulture,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  eagle,  which  devoured  the  liver  of  Pro- 
metheus,  was  born  from  Typhon  and  Echid¬ 
na.  According  to  Apollodorus,  Prometheus 
made  the  first  man  and  woman  that  ever 
were  upon  the  earth,  with  clay  which  he 
animated  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  had 


heir  father’s  death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain ! stolen  from  heav  en.  On  this  account,  there  - 


the  kingdom  of  Argos;  but  the  claims  of 
Acrisius  prevailed,  and  Proetus  left  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Jobates,  king  _ 

of  Lvcia,  where  he  married  Stenobcea,  calledlgames  there  was  a  race,  and  he  who  carried 

lope.  He  after  wards!  a  trmwng  t6rch  io  his  hgjsd  witbQ'j?  efcfcjc- 
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fore,  the  Athenians  raised  him  an  altar  in  the 
grove  of  Academus,  where  they  yearly  cele¬ 
brated  games  in  his  honour.  During  these 


by  some  Antca  or  Antiop? 

t  7 
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•guishing  it,  obtained  the  prize.  Prometheus, 'left,  which  is  still  observed  by  seme  oif  the 
hs  it  is  universally  credited,  had  received  the  eastern  nations.  JDiod .  3. 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  all  the  gods,  and  even  P  n  onOmus,  a  Theban  who  played  so  skil- 
jupiter  himself,  consulted  him  as  a  most  in-  fully  on  the  flute,  that  the  invention  of  that 
fallible  oracle.  To  him  mankind  are  indebt-  musical  instrument  is  attributed tohim-  Paus. 
ed  for  the  invention  of  many  of  the  useful  9,  c.  12. — At  hen.  14,  c.  7. 
arts  ;  he  taught  them  the  use  of  plants,  with  PronOba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
their  physical  power,  and  from  him  they  re-;presided  over  marriages.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  166. 
ceived  the  knowledge  of  taming  horses  and;  Propertius  (Sextus  Aurelius,)  a  Latin 
different  animals,  either  to  cultivate  the  poet  born  at  Mevania,  in  Umbria.  Iiis  father 
ground,  or  for  the  purposes  of  luxury.! was  a  Roman  knight,  whom  Augustus  pro- 
[Banier  supposes  the  fable  of  Prometheus  to  scribed,  because  he  had  followed  the  interest 
be  merely  a  continuaton  of  the  history  of  the  of  Antony.  He  came  to  Rome,  where  hisge- 
Titans.  Prometheus,  as  he  conjectures,  was'nius  and  poetical  talents  soon  recommended 
not  exempt  from  the  persecutions  which  him  to  the  notice  of  the  great  and  powerful, 
harassed  the  other  Titans.  As  he  returned  Alecamas,  Gallus,  and  Virgil,  became  his 
into  Scythia,  which  he  durst  not  quit  so  longifriends,  and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecsenas 
as  Jupiter  lived,  that  god  is  said  to  have!  wished  him  toattempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which 
bound  him  to  Caucasus.  This  prince,  ad-!he  proposed  the  emperor  for  the  hero;  but 
dieted  to  astrology,  frequently  retired  tojPropertius  refused,  observing  that  his  abilities 


Mount  Caucasus,  as  to  a  kind  of  observatory, 
where  he  contemplated  the  stars,  and  was  as 
it  were  preyed  upon  by  continual  pining,  or 
rather  by  vexation,  on  account  of  the  solitary 
and  melancholy  life  which  he  led.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  vulture  preying  upon  his  vitals.  Ba- 
nier  farther  imagines  that  Jupiter  having 
ordered  all  the  forges  where  iron  was  forged 
to  be  shut,  lest  the  Titans  should  make  use  of 
it  against  him,  Prometheus,  who  had  retired 
into  Scythia,  there  established  good  forges. 
Perhaps  also,  not  thinking  to  find  fire  in  that 
country,  he  brought  some  thither  in  the  stalk 
of  the  ferula,  in  which  it  may  easily  be  pre 
served  for  several  days.  As  for  the  two 
oxen  which  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  slain 
that  he  might  impose  upon  Jupiter,  this  part 
of  the  fable  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  his 
having  been  the  first  who  opened  victims 
with  a  view  of  drawing  omens  from  an 
inspection  of  their  entrails.  His  having 
formed  and  animated  a  man  refers  to 
his  having  taught  the  barbarous  people 
among  whom  he  settled,  to  lead  a  more  ci¬ 
vilized  life.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  makes  Pro 
metheus  a  nephew  of  Sesostris,  and  to  have 
been  left  by  him  upon  mount  Caucasus,  with 
a  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  guard  his  con 
quests  in  this  quarter.  Some  make  him  the 
same  with  Noah,  an  opinion  which  Bryant 
adopts.  Le  Clerc  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Magog.]  Hesiod..  Theog. 
510  and  550. — Afiollod.  1  and  2  .—Paus.  1,  c.. 
SO,  1.5,  c.  11 — Hygin.  fab.  144 — rEsc/n/l.  in 
Prom— Virg.  Ed.  6. —  Ovid  Met.  1,  v.  82. — 
Horat.  1,  od.  3. — Seneca,  in  Med.  823. 

PromEthis,  and  Projiethides,  a  patro¬ 
nymic  applied  to  the  children  of  Prometheus 
as  to  Deucalion,  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  390. 

PromEthus  and  Damasichthon,  two 
sons  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  colonies  into 
Asia  Minor.  Paus.  1,  c.  3. 

PronapIdes,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  who 
was,  according  to  some,  preceptor  to  Homer. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  taught  the  Greeks  how 
to  write  from  the  left  to  right,  contrary  to 


^  -  vj  - -  - - -  j  - , - ■ - -  viJV  1UJUIIU  i  l' 

the  custom  of  writing  from  the  right  to  thejalsothe  White  Sec..~\ 
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were  unequal  to  the  task.  He  died  about  19 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  40th  year  of  his 
age.  His  works  consist  of  four  books  of  ele¬ 
gies,  which  are  written  with  so  much  spirit, 
vivacity,  and  energy,  that  many  authors  call 
him  the  prince  of  the  elegiac  poets  among 
the  Latins.  His  poetry,  though  elegant,  is  not 
free  from  faults,  and  the  many  lascivious  ex¬ 
pressions  which  he  uses,  deservedly  expose 
him  to  censure.  Cynthia,  who  is  the  heroine 
of  all  his  elegies,  was  a  Roman  lady,  whose 
real  name  was  Hostia,  or  Hostilia,  of  whom 
the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured.  Though 
Mevania  is  more  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  four  other  citie3  of 
Umbria  have  disputed  the  honour  of  it ; 
Hespillus,  Ameria,  Perusia,  and  Assisium. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Santenius,  4to. 
Traj.  ad  Rh.  1780,  and,  when  published  to¬ 
gether  with  Catullus,  and  1  ibuilus,  those  of 
Grasvius,  8vo.  Utr.  1680,  and  of  Vulpius,  4 
vols.  Patavii,  1737,  >749.  1755,  and  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  Barbou,  Umo.  Paris,  1754.  [Two 
very  good  editions  of  Propertius  separately 
have  since  appeared;  that  of  Barthius,  Lips. 
1777,  8vo.  and  that  completed  by  Santenius, 
Traject.  1780.  4to.]  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v-  465, 
1.  4,  el.  10,  v.  53,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  333. — 
Martial.  8,  ep.  73, 1. 14,  ep.  189. —  Quintii.  10, 
c.  ! . — Plin.  6,  ep.  1.  9,  ep.  22. 

PropjetTdes,  some  women  of  Cyprus,  se¬ 
verely  punished  by  Venus,  whose  divinity  they 
had  despised.  They  sent  their  daughters  to 
the  sea-shore,  where  they  prostituted  them¬ 
selves  to  strangers.  The  poets  have  feigned 
that  they  were  changed  into  stones,  on  account 
of  their  insensibility  to  every  virtuous  senti¬ 
ment.  Justin.  18,  c.  5. —  Ovicl.  Met.  10,  v. 
238. 

Propontis,  a  sea  which  has  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Euxine,  by  the  Thracian  Bos¬ 
phorus,  and  with  the  /Egean  by  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  now  called  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  is 
about  [90  miles  long,  and  received  its  name 
from  its  lying  in  front *of  or  before  thePontus 
Euxinus.  Its  modern  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  island  Proconnessus.  It  is  called 
Mela,  1,  c.  ] 9— Strut. 
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J, — Chud.  1.  Trist.  9,  v.  29. — Pro/iert.  3,  eL 
22. 

Proserpina,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Ju¬ 
piter,  called  by  the  Greeks  Perse/ihone  She 
was  so  beautiful,  that  the  father  of  the  gods 
himself  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  de¬ 
ceived  her  by  changing  himself  into  a  ser¬ 
pent,  and  folding  her  in  his  wreaths.  Pro¬ 
serpine  made  Sicily  the  plac!  of  her  resi¬ 
dence,  and  delighted  herself  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  views,  the  flowery  meadows,  and  limpid | 
streams,  which  surrounded  the  plains  of  En 
na.  In  this  solitary  retreat,  as  she  amused 
herself  with  her  female  attendants  in  gather¬ 
ing  flowers,  Pluto  carried  her  away  into  the 
internal  regions,  of  which  she  became  the 
queen,  [uid.  Pluto.]  Ceres  was  so  discon¬ 
solate  at  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  that 
she  travelled  all  over  the  world,  but  her  in¬ 
quiries  were  in  vain,  and  she  never  could 
have  discovered  whither  she  had  been  car¬ 
ried,  had  not  she  found  the  girdle  of  Proser¬ 
pine  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  Cyane,  near  which  the  ravisher  had 
opened  himself  a  passage  to  his  kingdom  by 
striking  the  earth  with  his  trident.  Ceres  soon 
learned  from  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her 
daughter  had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto, 
and  immediately  she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and 
demanded  of  him  to  punish  the  ravisher. 
Jupiter  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  the 
mother,  that  Pluto  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
daugnter,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  was  in¬ 
flexible  for  the  restitution  of  Proserpine,  he 
said  that  she  might  returnon  earth,  if  she 
had  not  taken  any  aliments  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Her  return,  however,  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Proserpine,  as  she  walked  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  had  eaten  seven  of  the  seeds 
of  a  pomegranate,  and  Ascalaphus  was  the 
only  one  who  saw  it,  and  for  his  discovery 
the  goddess  instantlv  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
Jup  ter,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres, 
and  sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proser¬ 
pine  should  remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in 
the  infernal  regions,  and  that  she  should 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  with  her  mother 
on  earth.  As  queen  of  hell,  and  wife  of  Plu¬ 
to,  Proserpine  presided  over  the  death  of 
mankind,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  no  one  could  die,  if  the  goddess 
herself,  or  Atropos,  her  minister,  did  not  cut 
a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head.  From 
this  superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to  cut 
off  some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offering 
for  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very 
particular  in  their  worship  to  Proserpine, 
and  as  they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cy¬ 
ane  had  risen  from  the  earth  at  the  very 
place  were  Pluto  had  opened  himself  a  pas¬ 
sage,  they  annually  sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of 
which  they  suffered  the  blood  to  run  into  the 
water.  Proserpine  was  universally  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  ancients,  and  she  was  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Core,  Theogamia, 
Libitina ,  Hecate,  Juno  inferna,  Anthesjxho - 
ria,  Cotuto,  JDcois,  l.ibera,  Pint,  in  Luc. 
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— Pans.  8,  c.  37, 1.  9,  c.  31. —  Ovid,  jyiet. ' 
fab.  6.  Past.  4,  v.  417. —  Virg .  JEn-  4,  v.698, 

I.  6,  v.  138. — Slrab.  7 — JDiod.  5. — Cic.  in 
Verr.  4. — Hygin.  fab  146. — Hesiod.  Theog , 
— A/iollod.  1,  c.  3 — Orfiheus.  Hymn.  28. — 
Claudian.  de  Ra/it.  Pros. 

Prosper,  one  of  the  fathers  who  died  A. 
D.  466.  [Prosper  was  merely  a  layman,  but 
was  possessed  of  much  learning  and  eloquence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  the  friend  of 
St.  Augustine.  In  the  year  440  he  was  made 
secretary  to  Pope  Leo  1st,  and  became  the 
principal  conbatant  against  the  Pelagians  in 
!  .aly.]  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Man- 
geant,  fol  Paris,  1711. 

Protacoras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a  por¬ 
ter.  He  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  De¬ 
mocritus,  when  that  philosopher  had  seen 
him  carrying  faggots  on  his  head,  poised  in  a 
proper  equilibrium.  [Democritus  was  struck 
also  with  the  neatness  with  which  the  faggots 
were  packed,  and  pleased  with  his  general 
manner.  He  therefore  bade  Protagoras  fol¬ 
low  him,  saying  that  he  would  present  him 
with  a  greater  and  better  object  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  talents.]  He  soon  rendered  him¬ 
self  ridiculous  by  his  doctrines,  and  in  a  book 
which  he  published,  he  denied  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  doctrine  he  sup¬ 
ported  by  observing,  that  his  doubts  arose 
from  the  weakness  of  the  human  understand¬ 
ing,  and  from  the  shortness  of  human  life. 
This  book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and 
the  philosopher  banished  from  the  city,  as  a 
worthless  and  cpntemptible  being.  Protago¬ 
ras  visited,  from  Athens,  different  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  advanced  age,  about  400  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  generally  reasoned  by  di¬ 
lemmas,  and  always  left  the  mind  in  suspens 
about  all  the  questions  which  he  proposed 
Some  su |ipose  that  he  was  drowned.  Diog- 
9  — Pint,  in  Pro  tag. 

Protei  Columns,  a  place  in  the  remot 
est  parts  of  Egypt.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  262. 

Protesilai  Turris,  the  monument  of 
Protesilaus,  on  the  Hellespont.  P/in.  4,  c 

II.  — Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Protesilaus,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly, 
son  of  Iphiclus,  originally  called  Iolaus,  grand¬ 
son  of  Phylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcimede, 
the  mother  of  Jason.  He  married  Laodamia, 
the  daughter  of  Acastus,  and  some  time  af¬ 
ter  he  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  Trojan  war  with  40  sail.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Tro¬ 
jan  shore,  and  as  such  he  was  doomed  by  the 
oracle  to  perish,  therefore  he  was  killed,  as 
soon  as  lie  had  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  iE- 
neas  or  Hector.  Homer  has  not  mentioned 
the  person  who  killed  him.  His  wife  Laoda- 
mia  destroyed  herself  when  she  heard  of  his 
death,  [vid.  Laodamia.]  Protesilaus  has 
received  the  patronymic  of  Phylacides,  either 
because  he  was  descended  from  Phylacus,  or 
because  he  was  a  native  of  Phylace.  He  was 
buried  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according 
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to  Piiny,  there  were  near  his  tomb  certaini 
trees  which  grew  to  an  extraordinary  height,1 
which  as  soon  as  they  could  be  discovered] 
and  seen  from  Troy,  immediately  withered 
and  afterwards  grew  up  again  to  their  for¬ 
mer  height,  and  suffered  the  same  vicissitude. 
Homer.  It.  2,  v.  205.—  Ovid.  Mel.  12,  fab.  1- 
— Her oid.  13,  v.  1 7. — Proficrt.  1,  cl.  19. — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  .03,  8cc. 

Proteus,  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune 
and  Phcenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  from  Neptune  because  he  had  tend¬ 
ed  the  monsters  of  the  sea,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  futurity  mankind  received  the 
greatest  services.  He  usually  resided  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
he  reposed  himself  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
such  as  wished  to  consult  him  generally 
resorted.  He  was  difficult  of  access,  and 
when  consulted  he  refused  to  give  answers, 
by  immediately  assuming  different  shapes,  and 
if  not  properly  secured  in  fetters,  eluding  the 
grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger,  or  a  lion,  or  dis¬ 
appearing  in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whirlwind,  or 
a  rushing  stream.  Aristxus  and  Menelaus 
were  in  the  number  of  those  who  consulted 
him,  as  also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  originally  king  of  Egypt,  known  among 
his  subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes,  and  they 
assert  that  he  had  two  sons  Telegonns  and 
Polygonus,  who  were  both  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  had  also  some  daughters,  among  whom 
were  Cabira,  Eidothea,  and  Rhetia.  [Ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  was  king  of 
Egypt,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarchs,  sometimes  used  a  lion  and 
sometimes  a  bull  for  his  crest,  fie  is  said 
to  have  reigned  240  years  after  Moses, 
and  been  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  astronomy.]  Homer.  Od.  4,  v.  360, 
~—Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  10.  Am.  el.  12,  v.  36. 
— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  .43. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  387. 
— Hy gin.  Jab.  118. — Herodo'l.  2,  c.  112. — 
Diod.  1. 

Protogenes,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who 
flourished  about  328  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships 
to  maintain  himself.  His  countrymen  were 
ignorant  of  his  ingenuity  before  Apelles  came 
to  Rhodes,  and  offered  to  buy  all  his  pieces 
This  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians,  they 
became  sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  coun¬ 
tryman,  and  liberally  rewarded  him.  Proto¬ 
genes  was  employed  for  seven  years  in  finish¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  Jalysus,  a  celebrated  hunts¬ 
man,  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes.  During  all 
this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon  lupines 
and  water,  thinking  that  such  aliments  would 
leave  him  greater  flights  of  fancy  ;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  success¬ 
ful  in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  He  was 
to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and 
with  froth  at  his  mouth,  but  this  he  never 
could  do  with  satisfaction  to  himself ;  and 
when  all  his  labours  seemed  to  be  without 
success,  he  threw  his  sponge  upon  the  piece 
in  a  fit  of  anger.  Chance  alone  brought  to 
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perfection  what  the  utmost  labours  of  ait 
could  not  do,  the  fall  of  rhe  sponge  upon  the 
picture  represented  the  froth  of  the  mouth 
of  the  dog  in  the  most  perfect  and  natural 
manner,  and  the  piece  was  universally  ad¬ 
mired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact  in  Iris 
representations,  and  copied  nature  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  but  this  was  blamed  as  a  fault 
by  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius  be¬ 
sieged  Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part 
of  the  city  which  might  have  made  him  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  whole,  because  he  knew  that  Pro¬ 
togenes  was  then  working  in  that  quarter. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  painter  was 
| found  closely  employed  in  a  garden  in  finish¬ 
ing  a  picture  ;  and  when  the  conqueror  asked 
him,  why  he  showed  not  more  concern  at 
the  general  calamity  ;  he  replied  that  Deme¬ 
trius  made  war  against  the  Rhodians,  and 
not  against  the  fine  arts.  Pans.  1,  c.  3.— 

]  Plin.  35,  c.  10. — JElian.  V.  H.  12. — Juv.  3, 

v.  120. — Pint,  in  Dan. - One  of  Caligula’s 

favourites,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  extra¬ 
vagance. 

Proxenus,  [a  Boeotian,  one  of  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  army  of 
Cyrus  the  younger.  He  was  put  to  death 
with  his  fellow -commanders  by  Artaxei- 
xes.] 

Prudentius  (Aurelius  Ciemens,)  a  La¬ 
tin  poet  who  flourished  A.D.  392,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessively  a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge. 
His  poems  are  numerous,  and  all  theological, 
devoid  of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age,  and  yet  greatly  valued.  The  best 
editions  are  the  Delphin,  4to.  Paris,  1687  ;  that 
of  Cellarius,  12mo.  Hals,  1703  ;  and  that  of 
Parma,  2  vols.  4to.  1788. 

Prusa,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  [at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olympus,  in  the  district  Olympena. 
It  is  now  Bursa.']  It  was  built  by  king  Pru- 
sias,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  [ vid . 
Cios.  |  Strab.  12. — Plin.  10,  ep.  16. 

Prusias,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  who  flourish¬ 
ed  221  B.  C. - Another,  surnamed  Venator, 

who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  when 
they  waged  war  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Annibal, 
and  by  his  advice  lie  made  war  against  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  aud  defeated  him. 
Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome  as  well 
as  Prusias,  complained  before  the  Romans  ol 
the  hostilities  of  the  king  of  Bithynia.  Q.  Fla- 
minius  was  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  two  monarchs,  and  he  was  no 
sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia,  than  Prusias,  to 
gain  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver  to  him, 
at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Carthaginian, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  lor  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes  ;  but 
Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Prusias  was  obliged  by  the  Roman  ambassa- 
sadorto  make  a  restitution  of  the  provinces 
he  had  conquered,  and  by  his  meanness  he 
continued  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  the  Romans. 
When  some  time  after  he  visited  the  capital 
of  Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  manu¬ 
mitted  slave,  calling  himself  the  freed-man 
of  the  Romans;  and  when  he  was  introduced 
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into  the  senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators 
by  the  name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours,  and 
deliverers.  Such  abject  behaviour  rendered 
him  contemptible  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  but  of  his  subjects,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  home  the  Bithynians  revolted,  and 
placed  his  son  Nicomedes  on  the  throne. 
The  banished  monarch  fled  to  Nicomedia, 
where  he  was  assassinated  nearthe  al  tarot'  Ju¬ 
piter,  about  149  years  before  Christ.  Some 
say  that  his  son  became  his  murderer.  Pru- 
sias,  according  to  Polybius,  was  the  meanest 
of  monarch? ,  without  honesty,  v/ithout  mo¬ 
rals,  virtue,  or  principle ;  he  was  cruel  and 
cowardly,  intemperate  and  voluptuous,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  learning.  He  was  naturally 
deformed,  and  he  often  appeared  in  public  in 
the  habit  of  a  woman  to  render  his  deformi¬ 
ties  more  visible  Polyb.—Liv. — Justin.  31, 
See. — C.  Nefi.  in  Anib. — Pint,  in  Flam.  Sic. 

Prytanes,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the, 
privilege  of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased, 
festivals  excepted.  They  generally  m-t  in  a 
large  hall  called  firytaneum,  where  they  gave 
audiences,  offered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  to¬ 
gether  with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal 
service  to  their  country.  The  prytanes 
were  elected  from  the  senators,  which  were 
in  number  500,  fifty  of  which  were  chosen 
from  each  tribe.  When  they  were  elected, 
the  name  of  the  10  tribes  of  Athens  were 
thrown  into  one  vessel,  and  into  another  were 
placed  nine  black  beans  and  a  white  one. 
The  tribe  whose  name  was  drawn  with  the 
white  bean,  presided  the  first,  and  the  rest 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn.  They 
presided  for  35  days,  as  the  year  was  divided 
into  10  parts  ;  but  it  is  unknown  what  tribe 
presided  the  rest  of  those  days  which  were 
supernumei’ary.  When  the  number  of  tribes 
was  increased  to  12,  each  of  the  prytanes 
presided  one  full  month - Some  of  the  prin¬ 

cipal  magistrates  of  Ccrinth  vvere  also  called 
prytanes. 

PSamAthe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  /Eacus,  king  of  /Egina.  Afiollod.  3, 
c.  12. —  Ovid ■  Mitt.  11,  v.  398. — Flacc.  v.  364. 

Psammf.nItus,  succeeded  his  father  Ama- 
sis  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Cambvses  made 
war  against  him.  and  as  he  knew  that  the 
Egyptians  paid  the  greatest  veneration  to  cats, 
the  Persian  monarch  placed  some  of  these 
animals  at  the  head  of  his  army;  and  the  ene¬ 
my,  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  unwil¬ 
ling  to  kill  those  objects  of  adoration,  were 
easily  conquered.  [Polyamus  refers  this  to 
the  taking  of  Pelusium.]  Psammenitus  was 
twice  beaten  at  Pelusium  and  in  Memphis, 
and  became  one  of  the  prisoners  of  Cambvses, 
who  treated  him  with  great  humanity.  Psam¬ 
menitus.  however,  raised  seditions  against  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  attempted  to  make  the 
Egyptians  rebel,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death  by  drinking  bull’s  blood.  He  had  reign¬ 
ed  about  six  months.  He  flourished  about 
525  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Herodot. 
3,  c.  10,  Si c. 
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PsAMMETicHus.akingof  Egypt.  He  was 
one  of  the  1 2  princes  who  shared  the  king¬ 
dom  among  themselves  ;  but  as  he  was  more 
popular  than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from 
his  dominions,  and  retired  into  the  marshes 
near  the  sea-  shore.  A  descent  of  some  of  the 
Greeks  upon  Egypt,  proved  favourable  to  his 
cause  ;  he  joined  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the 
1 1  princes  who  had  expelled  him  from  the 
country.  Pie  rewarded  the  Greeks,  by  whose 
valour  he  had  recovered  Egypt,  he  allotted 
them  some  territory  on  the  sea-coast,  patron¬ 
ized  the  liberal  arts,  and  encouraged  com¬ 
merce  among  his  subjects.  He  made  useless 
inquiries  to  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
lie  stopped  by  bribes  and  money,  a  large  ar¬ 
my  of  Scythians  who  were  marching  against 
him.  He  died  617  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva’s  temple  at 
Sais.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  conten¬ 
tion  among  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
about  the  antiquity  of  their  language.  Psam- 
rnetichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  con¬ 
fined  two  young  children  and  fed  them  with 
milk  ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
intrusted,  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to 
them,  but  to  watch  diligently  their  articula¬ 
tions.  After  some  time  the  shepherd  observ¬ 
ed,  that  whenever  he  entered  the  place  of 
their  confinement  they  repeatedly  exclaimed 
Beccos,  and  he  gave  information  of  this  to  the 
monarch.  Psammetichus  made  inquiries, 
and  found  that  the  word  Beccos  signified  bread 
in  the  Phoenician  language,  and  from  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  it  was  universally 
concluded  that  the  language  of  Phoenicia  was 
of  greater  antiquity.  [This  is  a  very  child¬ 
ish  story.  The  word  uttered  by  the  children 
was  Bek.  with  the  Greek  termination  it  be¬ 
comes  Bekos.  The  children  learned  it  from 
the  cry  of  the  goats,  whosuckledthem.  Herodot 

2,  c.  28,  &c. — Polyczn.  8. — Strab.  16. - A 

son  of  Gordius,  brother  to  Periander,  who 
held  the  tyranny  at  Corinth  for  three  years, 

3.  C.  584.  Aristot.  Polit.  5,  c.  12. 

Psammis,  or  Psammuthis,  a  king  of  E- 

gypt,  B.  C.  376. 

Psaphis,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Attica 
and  Boeotia.  There  was  there  an  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus. 

Psapho,  a  Libyan  who  taught  anumberof 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say  Fsu/ibo  is  a  god, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty.  The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  ho¬ 
nours  to  Psapho.  JELian. 

Psophis,  a  town  of  Arcadia  near  the  [junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Erymanthus  and  Aroanius.] 
It  was  called  at  first  Erymanthus,  and  after¬ 
wards  Phegia.  Sta!.  Th.  4,  v.  296. —  Ptius. 
8,  c.  24. —  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  607.— —A  river 
and  town  of  Elis. 

Psyche,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married 
and  carried  into  a  place  of  bliss,  where  lie 
long  enjoyed  her  company.  Venus  put  her 
to  death  because  she  had  robbed  the  world 
of  her  son ;  but  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of 
Cupid,  granted  immortality  to  Psvche.  The 
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Word  signifies  the  soul,  and  this  personifica¬ 
tion  of  Psyche,  first  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
is  posterior  to  the  Augustan  age,  though  still 
it  is  connected  with  ancient  mythology.  Psy¬ 
che  is  generally  represented  with  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly  to  imitate  the  lightness  of  the 
soul,  of  which  the  butterflv  is  the  symbol,  and 
on  that  account,  among  the  ancient  ,  when  a 
man  had  just  expired,  a  butterfly  appeared 
fluttering  above  as  if  rising  from  the  mouth 
of  the  deceased. 

Psychrus,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When 
sheep  drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  al 
ways  to  bring  forth  black  lambs.  Aristot. 

Psylli,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes, 
very  expert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of 
serpents,  which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon 
them.  [They  were  destroyed  by  the  Nasa- 
mones,  a  neighbouring  people.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  Nasamones  circulated  the 
idle  story  respecting  the  destruction  of  the 
Psylli,  which  Herodotus  relates,  without 
however,  giving  credit  to  it.  He  states  that 
a  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  the  reservoirs 
of  the  Psylli,  and  that  the  whole  country  as 
far  as  the  Syrtes  was  destitute  of  water. 
They  resolved,  accordingly,  after  a  public 
consultation,  to  make  an  expedition  against 
the  south  wind,  but  having  reached  the  de¬ 
serts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed  them  be¬ 
neath  the  sands.]  Strab.  17. — Dio.  51,  c.  14. 
— Lucan.  9,  v.  894,  937. — Heroclot.  >,  c. 
173. — Paus.  9,  c.  28. 

Ptel,£.um,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Bceotia-  Lucan.  6,  v.  852. —  Liv-  35, 
C.  43. 

Pterelaus,  a  son  of  Taphios,  presented 
with  immortality  by  Neptune,  provided  he 
kept  on  his  head  a  yellow  lock.  Mis  daugh¬ 
ter  cut  it  off,  and  he  died.  He  reigned  at 
Taphos  in  Argos,  &e.  Afiollocl.  2,  c.  4. 

Pteria,  [a  district  of  Paphlagonia,  near 
Sinope,  where  Cyrus  defeated  Croesus.] 

Ptolebijeum,  a  certain  place  at  Athens 
dedicated  to  exercise  and  study.  Cic.  ,  de 
In. 

Ptolem^eus  1st,  surnamed  Lagus,  a  king 
of  Egypt,  son  of  Arsinoe,  who  when  pregnant 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lagus,  a 
man  of  mean  extraction.  \vid.  Lagus  ]  Pto 
lcmy  was  educated  in  the  court  of  the  king 
ol  Macedonia,  he  became  one  of  the  friends 
and  associates  of  Alexander,  and,  when  that 
monarch  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  at¬ 
tended  him  as  one  of  his  generals.  During 
the  expedition,  he  behaved  with  uncommon 
valour;  he  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs 
in  single  combat,  and  it  was  to  his  prudence 
and  courage  that  Alexander  was  indebted 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aornus.  After 
the  conqueror’s  death,  in  the  general  division  of 
the  Macedonian  empire,  Ptolemy  obtained  as 
his  share  the  government  of  Egypt,  with  Li¬ 
bya,  and  part  of  the  neighbouring  territories 
of  Arabia.  In  this  appointment  the  governor 
soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people  bv  acts 
of  kindness,  by  benevolence  and  clemency; 
and  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  inde- 
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pendent  monarch  till  19  years  after,  yet  he 
was  so  firmly  established  that  the  attempts  of 
Perdiccas  to  drive  him  away  from  his  posses¬ 
sions  proved  abortive:  and  Ptolemy,  after  the 
murder  of  his  rival  by  Grecian  soldiers, 
might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Macedo¬ 
nia  to  his  Egyptian  territories.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Ccelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Syria,  and  when  he 
had  reduced  Jerusalem,  he  carried  above 
100.000  prisoners  to  Egypt,  to  people  the  ex¬ 
tensive  city  of  Alexandria,  which  became  the 
capital  of  his  dominions.  After  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  these  prisoners  the  most  attached 
and  faithful  of  his  subjects  by  his  libera¬ 
lity  and  the  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt,  and 
soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his  pow¬ 
er.  He  made  war  with  success  against  De¬ 
metrius  and  Antigonus,  who  disputed  his 
right  to  the  pio  inces  of  Syria  ;  and  from  the 
as  Ltance  he  gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes 
against  their  common  enemies,  he  received 
the  name  of  Soter  While  he  extended  his 
dominions,  Ptolemy  was  not  negligent  of  the 
advantages  of  his  people  The  bay  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  being  dangerous  of  access,  he  built  a  tow¬ 
er  to  conduct  the  sailors  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  [i 'id.  Pharos,]  and  that  his  subjects 
might  be  acquainted  with  literature,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  library,  which  under  the 
succeeding  reigns  became  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world.  He  also  established  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  his  dominions  a  society  called  museum, 
of  which  the  members,  maintained  atthepub- 
lic  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  thcliberal  arts.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  39  years,  about 
284  years  before  Christ.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had 
been  his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  has 
been  commended  for  his  abilities  not  only 
as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a  writer,  and  among 
the  many  valuable  compositions  which  have 
been  lost,  we  are  to  lament  an  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  king  of  Egypt, 
greatly  admired  and  valued  for  elegance 
and  authenticity.  All  his  successors  were 
called  Ptolemies  from  him.  Paus.  10,  c.  7. — 
Justin.  1 5,  5cc. — Polyb.  2. — Arrian. — Curt. 
— Pint,  in  Alex. - The  2d,  son  of  Ptole¬ 

my  the  first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  and  was  called  Philadel- 
fihus  by  Antiphrases,  because  he  killed  two 
of  his  brothers.  He  shewed  himself  worthy 
in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great  father, 
and  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  an  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Romans,  whose  name  and  military 
reputation  had  become  universally  known 
for  the  victories  which  they  had  just  obtain¬ 
ed  over  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentincs.  His 
ambassadors  were  received  with  marks  of 
the  greatest  attention,  and  immediately  after 
four  Roman  senators  came  to  Alexandria, 
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where  they  gained  the  admiration  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  and  of  his  subjects,  and  by  refusing  the 
crowns  of  gold  and  rich  presents  which  were 
offered  to  them,  convinced  the  world  of  the 
virtue  and  of  the  disinterestedness  of  their  na¬ 
tion.  But  while  Ptolemy  strengthened  him¬ 
self  by  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  the  in¬ 
ternal  peace  of  his  kingdom  was  disturbed  by 
the  revolt  of  Magas  his  brother,  king  of  Cy- 
rene.  The  sedition,  howe'er,  was  stopped, 
though  kindled  by  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
and  the  death  of  the  rebellious  prince  re-es¬ 
tablished  peace  for  some  time  in  the  family 
of  Philadelphus.  Antiochus  the  Syrian  k*ing 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  con¬ 
ducted  his  daughter  to  her  husband’s  king¬ 
dom,  and  assisted  at  the  nuptials.  Philadel¬ 
phus  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  246 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  by  Arsinoe  the  daughter 
of  Lysimachus.  He  had  afterwards  married 
his  sister  Arsinoe  whom  he  loved  with  un¬ 
common  tenderness,  and  to  whose  memory 
he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monument, 
(yid.  Dinocrates.)  During  the  whole  of  his 
reign  Philadelphus  was  employed  in  exciting 
industry,  and  in  encouraging  the  liberal  arts, 
and  useful  knowledge  among  his  subjects 
The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries  were 
allured  by  promises  and  presents  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  Egyptian  subjects,  and 
Ptolemy  could  boast  of  reigning  over  33,339 
well  peopled  cities.  He  gave  every  possible 
encouragement  to  commerce,  and  by  keeping 
twopowerfulfleets,  one  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  Egypt 
the  mart  of  the  world.  His  army  consisted 
of  200,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  besides  3  .0  ele¬ 
phants  and  .  000  armed  chariots.  With  jus 
tice  therefore  he  has  been  called  the  richest 
of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs  of  his  age  ; 
and  indeed  the  remark  is  not  false  when  it  is 
observ  ed,  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his  trea¬ 
sury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equiva¬ 
lent  to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  the  asylum  of  learned  men, 
whom  he  admired  and  patronized.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  Euclid,  Theocritus, 
Callimachus,  and  Lycophron,  and  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  library  which  his  father  had  founded, 
he  showed  his  taste  for  learning,  and  his  wish 
to  encourage  genius.  This  celebrated  libra 
ry  at  his  death  contained  200,000  volumes  of 
the  best  and  choicest  books,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  increased  to  700,000  volumes.  Part  of 
it  was  burnt  by  the  llames  of  Caesar’s  fleet 
when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  however,  not  mentioned  by  the 
general,  and  the  whole  was  again  magnifi¬ 
cently  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to 
the  Egyptian  library  that  oi  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamus.  It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  translated  into  Greek  during  his  reign, 
a  translation  which  has  been  called  Septua- 
gint,  because  translated  by  the  labours  of  70 
different  persons.  Eutrofi. — Justin.  37,  c.  2, 
&c — Liv.—Flut. — Theocrit. — At  hen.  1 2. — 
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Plin.  13,c.l2. — Dio.  42. — Gellius.  6,  c.  If* 
- The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Philadel¬ 
phus  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  early  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  against  Antiochus  Theus,  for 
his  unkindness  to  Berenice  the  Egyptian 
king’s  sister,  whom  he  had  married  with  the 
consent  of  Philadelphus.  With  the  most  ra¬ 
pid  success  he  conquered  Syria  and  Silicia, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  [Bactriana  and  the 
confines  of  India  ;]  but  a  sedition  at  home 
stopped  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Egypt 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riches  which  he  brought 
he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian 
gods,  which  Cambyses  had  carried  away  in¬ 
to  Persia  when  he  conquered  Egypt.  These 
were  restored  to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  called  their  sovereign  Evergetes ,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  attention,  beneficence, 
and  religious  zeal  for  the  gods  of  his  country. 
The  last  years  of  Ptolemy’s  reign  were  pass¬ 
ed  in  peace,  if  we  except  the  refusal  of  the 
Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of  20  silver  talents 
which  their  ancestors  had  always  paid  to  the 
Egyptian  monarchs.  Healso  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  assisted 
Cleomenes  the  Spartan  king  against  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Achaean  league ;  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and  even 
a  fugitive  in  Egypt-  Evergetes  died  221  years 
before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  25  years,  and 
like  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  be  was 
the  patron  of  learning,  and  indeed  he  is  the 
last  of  the  Lagides  who  gained  popularity 
among  his  subjects  by  clemency,  moderation, 
and  humanity,  and  who  commanded  respect 
even  from  his  enemies,  by  valour,  prudence, 
and  reputation.  It  is  said  that  he  deposited 
15  talents  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be 
permitted  to  translate  the  original  manuscripts 
of iEschylus,  Euripides,  ancl  Sophocles,  and 
that  he  forfeited  the  pledge.  Pint,  in  Cleon:. 

See. — Pulyb.  2. — Justin .  29,  Sec. - The  4th, 

succeeded  his  father  Evergetes  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  Philo- 
p.ater  by  artiphrasis,  because,  according  to 
some  historians,  he  destroyed  his  father  by 
poison.  He  began  his  reign  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  cruelty,  and  he  successively  sacrific¬ 
ed  to  his  avarice  his  own  father,  his  wife,  his 
sister,  and  his  brother.  He  received  the  name 
of  Typhon  from  his  extravagance  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  and  that  of  Gallus.  because  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  like  one 
of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the  gestures  of 
thepriestsof  Cybele.  In  the  midst  of  his  plea¬ 
sures,  Philopater  was  called  to  war  against 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy’s 
territories,  and  might  have  added  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a  pru¬ 
dent  use  of  the  victories  which  attended  his 
arms  In  his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but 
the  Jews  prevented  him  forcibly  from  enter¬ 
ing  their  temple,  for  which  insolence  to  his 
majesty  the  monarch  determined  to  extirpate 
the  whole  nation.  He  ordered  an  immense 
number  of  Jews  to  be  exposed  in  a  plain,  and 
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trodden  under  the  feet  of  elephants,  but  by  a,  he  could  derive  so  many  advantages,  and 
supernatural  instinct,  the  generous  animals  during  their  war  against  Antiochus,  he  offer- 
turned  their  fury  not  on  those  that  had  been  ed  to  assist  them  with  money  against  a  mo- 
devoted  to  death,  but  upon  the  Egyptian  spec- narch,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had 
tutors.  This  circumstance  terrified  Phi  opa  married,  but  whom  he  hated  on  account 
ter,  and  he  behaved  with  more  than  common  of  the  seditions  he  raised  in  the  very  heart 
kindness  to  a  nation  which  he  had  so  lately  of  Egypt.  After  a  reign  of  24  years,  180 
devoted  to  destruction.  In  the  latter  part  of  years  before  Christ,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned 
his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous  by  his  ministers,  whom  he  had  threatened  to 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the  rob  of  their  possessions,  to  carry  on  a  war 
same  time  roused  to  superior  activity,  renew-  against  Seleucus  king  of  Syria.  Liv.35,  c. 

ed,  for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of  alliance  13,  &c  —Justin.  &c. - The  6th,  succeed- 

which  had  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  mo-  ed  his  father  Epiphanes  on  the  Egyptian 
narchs.  Philopater  at  last,  weakened  and  throne,  and  received  the  surname  of  Philo - 
enervated  by  intemperance  and  continual  de-  mctor,  on  account  of  his  hatred  against  his 
bauchery,  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year 
after  a  reign  of  17  years,  204  years  before  the  of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
Christian  era.  His  death  was  immediately  during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  govern- 
followed  by  the  murder  of  the  companions  of  ed  by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  an 
hisvoluptuousnessand  extravagance,  andtheir  eunuch  who  was  one  of  his  favourites.  He 
carcasses  were  dragged  with  the  greatest  ig-  made  war  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  king 
nominy  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  of  Syria,  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Pales- 

Polyb. — Justin.  30,  &c. — Pint.  inCleom. - tine  and  Coelosyria,  which  were  part  of  the 

The  5th,  succeeded  his  father  Philopater  as  Egyptian  dominions,  and  after  several  suc¬ 
king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the  4th  vear  of  cesses  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who 
his  age.  During  the  years  of  his  minority  he  detained  him  in  confinement.  During  the 
was  under  the  protection  of  Sosicius  and  of  captivity  of  Philometor,  the  Egyptians  rais- 
Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad ministra- ed  to  the  throne  his  younger  brother  Ptole- 
tion  Antiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the  pro-  my  Evergetes,  or  Physcon,  also  son  of  Epi- 
vinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  which  he  phanes ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in 
had  conquered  by  war.  The  Romans  also  his  power  than  Antiochus  turned  his  arms 
renewed  their  alliance  with  him  after  their  against  Egypt,  drove  the  usurper,  and  restor- 
victories  over  Annibal,  and  the  conclusion  of  ed  Philometor  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges 


the  second  Punic  war.  This  flattering  em¬ 
bassy  induced  Aristomenes  to  offer  the  care 
of  the  patronage  of  the  young  monarch  to  the 
Romans,  but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his 
honourable  office,  and  by  making  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  people  of  Achaia,  he  con¬ 
vinced  the  Egyptians  that  he  was  qualified 
to  wield  the  sceptre,  and  to  govern  the  na 
tion.  But  now  that  Ptolemy  had  readied  his 
14th  year,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Egypt,  the  years  of  his  minority  had  ex 
pired.  He  received  the  surname  of  Efii/iha- 
?ies ,  or  illustrious,  and  was  crowned  at  Alex¬ 
andria  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  the 
faithful  Aristomenes  resigned  into  ids  hands 
an  empire  which  he  had  governed  with  ho 
nour  to  himself,  and  with  credit  to  his  so¬ 
vereign.  Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  de 
livered  from  the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than 
he  betrayed  the  same  vices  which  had  cha¬ 
racterized  his  father,  the  counsels  of  Aristo¬ 
menes  were  despised,  and  the  minister  who 
for  ten  years  had  governed  the  kingdom  with 
equity  and  moderation,  was  sacrificed  to  the 
caprice  of  the  sovereign,  who  abhorred  him 
tor  the  salutary  advice  which  his  own  vicious 
inclinations  did  not  permit  him  to  follow.  His 
cruelties  raised  seditions  among  his  subjects, 
but  these  were  twice  quelled  by  the  prudence 
and  the  moderation  of  one  Polycrates,  the 
most  faithful  of  his  corrupt  ministers.  In  the 
midst  of  his  extravagance,  Epiphanes  did  not 
forget  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  above 
all  others  he  shewed  himself  eager  to  cul¬ 
tivate  friendship  with  a  nation  from  whom 
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as  king  of  Egypt.  This  artful  behaviour  of 
Antiochus  was  soon  comprehended  by  Philo¬ 
metor,  and  when  he  saw  that  Pelusium,  the 
key  of  Egypt,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  Syrian  ally,  he  recalled  his  brother  Phrys- 
con.  and  made  him  partner  on  the  throne, 
and  concerted  with  him  how  to  repel  their 
common  enemy.  This  union  of  interest  in 
the  two  royal  brothers  incensed  Antiochus ; 
he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  army,  but 
the  Romans  checked  his  progress  and  oblig¬ 
ed  him  to  retire.  No  sooner  were  they 
delivered  from  the  impending  war,  than 
Philometor  and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear 
of  danger  had  united,  began  with  mutual 
jealousy  to  oppose  each  other’s  views.  Phys¬ 
con  was  at  last  banished  by  the  superior 
power  of  his  brother,  and  as  he  could  find  no 
support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Rome.  To  excite  more  effectually  the  com¬ 
passion  of  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their  as¬ 
sistance,  he  appeared  in  the  meanest  dress, 
and  took  his  residence  in  the  most  obscure 
corner  of  the  city.  He  received  an  audience 
from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the 
dispute  between  the  two  royal  brothers  by  ma¬ 
king  them  independent  ofone  another,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  government  of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to 
Physcon,  and  confirming  Philometor  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
These  terms  of  accommodation  were  gladly 
accepted,  but  Physcon  sooa  claimed  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggran¬ 
dize  themselves  bv  the  diminution  of  the 
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Egyptian  power.  Philometor  refused  to  deli" 
ver  up  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  call  away 
his  brother’s  attention,  he  fomented  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  in  Cyrene  But  the  death  of  Phi 
lometor,  145  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
left  Physcon  master  of  Egypt,  and  all  the 
dependent  provinces.  Philometor  has  been 
commended  by  some  historians  for  his  cle¬ 
mency  and  moderation.  Diod. — Liv. — Polyb. 

- - The  7th  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Physcon 

on  account  of  the  prominence  of  his  bell v.  as 
cended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Philometor,  and  as  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  for  some  time  conjointly  with  him,  {vid 
Ptolemaeus  6th.)  his  succession  was  appr  v- 
ed,  though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  monarch  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  6on 
should  succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  son  in  her  arms.  He  ordered  himself 
to  be  called  Evergetes ,  but  the  Alexandrians 
refused  to  do  it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the 
appellation  of  Kakergetes,  or  evil  doer,  a  sur 
name  which  he  deserved  by  his  tyranny  and 
oppression.  A  series  of  barbarity  rendered 
him  odious,’  but  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
Egypt  of  his  tyranny,  the  Alexandrians aban¬ 
doned  the.r  habitations,  and  fled  from  a  place 
which  continually  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
their  massacred  fellow  citizens.  If  their  ui- 
gration  proved  fatal  to  the  commerce  and 
prosperity  of  Alexandria,  it  was  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  countries  where  thev 
retired  ;  and  the  nil  nbsrs  of  Egyptians  that 
sought  a  safer  asylum  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  the  d iff -rent  professions  that  were 
practised  with  success  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Physcon  endeavoured  to  re-people  the  city 
whicu  his  cruelty  had  laid  desolate  ;  but  the 
fear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  former  inhabit¬ 
ants,  prevailed  more  than  the  promise  of 
riches,  rigiits,  and  immunities.  The  king  at 
last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her, 
and  married  her  daughter  by  Philometor, 
called  also  Cleopatra.  He  still  continued  to 
exercise  the  greatest  cruelty  upon  his  sub 
jects,  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  his 
ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till 
all  Egypt  revolted,  when  the  king  had  basely 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria. 
Without  friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  fled 
to  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra  the  divorced  queen 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  banishment 
Physcon  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians 
should  also  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son  by  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Cyrene,  and  under  these  appre¬ 
hensions  he  sent  for  the  young  prince,  called 
Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  shore.  To  make  the 
barbarity  more  complete,  he  sent  the  linbs 
of  Memphitis  to  Cleopatra,  and  they  were 
received  as  the  queen  was  going  to  celebrate 
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her  birth-day.  Soon  after  this  he  invaded 
Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left 
without  friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her 
eldest  daughter  Cleopatra,  who  had  married 
Demetrius  king  of  Syria.  This  decisive  blow 
restored  Physcon  to  his  throne,  where  he 
continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He 
died  at  Alexandria  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  about  116  years 
before  Christ.  Some  authors  have  extolled 
Physcon  for  his  fondness  of  literature  ;  they 
have  observed,  that  from  his  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  he  was  called  the  philologist,  and  that 
he  wrote  a  comment  upon  Homer,  besides 
an  history  in  23  books,  admired  for  its 
elegance,  and  often  quoted  by  succeeding 
authors  whose  pen  was  employed  on  the 
same  subject.  Diod. — Justin.  38,  &c. — 

At  hen.  V.—Porphyr. - The  8th,  surnamed 

Lathyrus ,  fro  n  an  excrescence  like  a  pea  on 
the  nose,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as 
king  of  Egvpt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended 
the  throne,  than  his  mother  Cleo  atra,  who 
reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to 
Cyprus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  his  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favour¬ 
ite  son.  Lathyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  be¬ 
came  king  of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  make 
war  against  Alexander  Jannsus,  king  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue 
he  had  been  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The 
Jewish  monarch  was  conquered,  and  50,000 
of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
La’hyrus,  after  he  had  exercised  the  greatest 
cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and  made  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  re¬ 
tired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death  of  his  brother 
Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native  domi- 
ni  ons.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and 
Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  besieg¬ 
ed  for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a 
powerful  and  populous  city,  it  was  reduced 
to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
Lathyrus  was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens, 
but  Lucullus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain 
the  wanted  supply,  though  received  with 
kingly  honours,  was  dismissed  with  evasive 
and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and  the  mo¬ 
narch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Ins  kingdom.  Lathyrus  died  61  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of  36 
years  since  the  death  of  his  father  Phys¬ 
con,  eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  with 
bis  mother  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian 
throne,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  after 
his  mother  s  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  daughter  Cleopatra,  whom  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  son  of  1’tolemy  Alexander,  by- 
means  of  die  dictator  Sy 11a  soon  after  mar¬ 
ried  and  murdered.  Joseph.  Hist. — Justin. 
39. — Plut.  in  Luc. — Appian.  in  Mithrid.-  -  ■  ■ 
The  9th.  vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  1st ;  for 
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the  10th  Ptolemy,  vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy 
2d  ;  for  the  11th,  vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy 

3d, - The  12th,  the  illegitimate  son  of 

Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egvpt  at 
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Cic.fro  Rabir. — Strab.  17.— Dion.  39  —  Ap- 
fiian.de  Civ. - The  13th,  sumarr.ed  Diony¬ 

sius  or  Bacchus ,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  conjointly  with  his  sister  Cleopatra, 


the  death  of  Alexander  3d.  He  received '  whom  he  had  married  according  to  the  di- 
the  surname  of  Auletes ,  because  he  played  jrections  of  his  father  Auletes.  He  was  un¬ 
skilfully  on  the  flute.  His  rise  shewed  ;der  the  care  and  protection  ofPompey  the 
great  marks  of  prudence  and  circumspec-  Great,  \yid.  Ptnlemasus  12th.]  but  the 
ticn,  and  as  his  predecessor  by  his  will  had  wickedness  and  a\  r  :e  of  his  ministers  soon 
leit  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  induced  him  to  reign  independent.  He  was 
Auletes  knew  that  he  could  not  be  firmly  then  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  when  his 
established  on  his  throne,  without  the  ap- i guardian,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
probation  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  '  ~~  ... 


ap- 
was 

successful  in  his  applications,  and  Ctesar, 
•who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  mo¬ 
ney,  established  his  succession,  and  granted 
him  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  he  had 
received  the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  162,500/.  sterling.  But  these  mea¬ 
sures  rendered  him  unpopular  at  home,  and 
■when  he  had  suffered  the  Romans  quietly 
to  take  possession  of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians 
revolted,  and  Auletes  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  bis  kingdom,  and  seek  protection 
among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies.  His 
complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first 
with  indifference,  and  the  murder  of  100 
noblemen  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  sent  to  justify  their  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  senate,  rendered  him  unpo¬ 
pular  and  suspected.  Pompev,  however, 
supported  his  cause,  and  the  senators  de 
creed  to  re-establish  Auletes  on  his  throne  , 
but  as  they  proceeded  slowly  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  plans,  the  monarch  retired  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  concealed 
for  some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daugh 
ter  Berenice  had  made  herself  absolute,  and 
established  herself  on  the  throne  bv  a ’mar¬ 
riage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of'Bellona’s 
temple  at  Comana,  but  she  was  soon  driven 
from  Egypt,  when  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of 
a  Roman  army,  approached  to  replace  Aule¬ 
tes  on  his  throne.  Auletes  was  no  sooner 
restored  to  power,  than  he  sacrificed  to  his 
ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  behav¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  mgratitu.  e  and  perfidy 
to  Rabirius,  a  Roman  who  had  supplied  him 
with  money  when  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his 
will  ordered  the  eldest  of  nis  sons  to  marry 
the  eldest  of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with 
her  the  vacant  throne.  As  these  children 
were  young,  the  dying  monarch  recommend 


came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his 
protection.  He  refused  to  grant  the  requir¬ 
ed  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  minis¬ 
ters  he  basely  murdered  Pompey,  after  he 
had  brought  him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of 
friendship  and  cordiality7.  To  curry7  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy 
cut  off  the  head  of  Pompey,  but  Csesar  turn¬ 
ed  with  indignation  from  such  perfidy,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Alexandria  he  found  the 
king  of  Egypt  as  faithless  to  his  cause  as  to 
that  of  his  fallen  enemy.  Caesar  sat  as  judge 
to  hear  the  various  claim  s  of  the  brother  and 
sister  to  the  throne  ;  and,  to  satisfy7  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  ordered  the  will  of  Auletes  to  be  read, 
and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  and  appointed  the  two 
y  ounger  children  masters  of  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  This  fair  and  candid  decision  might 
have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfaction,  but  Pto- 
temy  was  governed  by  cruel  and  avaricious 
ministers,  and  therefore  he  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Caesar  as  a  judge  or  a  mediator. 
The  Roman  enforced  his  authority  by 
arms,  and  three  victories  were  obtained"  over 
the  Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Caesar,  now  beaded  his  armies,  but  a  defeat 
was  fatal,  and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his 
life  by  flight,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile, 
about  46  years  before  Christ,  and  three 
years  and  eight  months  after  the  death  of 
Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death  of  her 
brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ;  but 
as  the  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female 
government.  Caesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in 

the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  Appinn.  Civ. _ 

Cass.  in  Alex. — Strab.  17. — Joseph.  Ant. _ 

Dio.— Pint,  in  Ant.  See. — Sueton.  in  Cces. 
- Apion,  t  ir.g  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  After  a 
reign  of  20  years  he  died  ;  and  as  he  had  no 
children,  he  made  the  Romans  heirs  of  his 
dominions.  The  Romans  presented  his  sub- 


ed  them  to  the  protection  and  paternal  care  jects  with  their  independence.  Liv.  70 _ - 

otthe  Romans,  and  accordingly  Pompey  the !  Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Eury- 
Grea.  was  appointed  by7  the  senate  to  bej dice  the  daughter  of  Antipater.  Unable  to 
their  patron  and  guardian.  Their  i  eign  was  sue.  eed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunus 
as  turbulent  as  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  .fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  where  lie  was 
it  is  remarkable  for  no  uncommon  events,: received  with  friendly  marks  of  attention, 
only  we  may  observe  that  the  young  queen  Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Macedonia,  an 
was  the  Cleopatra  who  soon  after  became  so  empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by  the 
celebrated  as  being  the  mistress  of  J.  Caesar,' death  of  Lysimachus  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia, 
he  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  last  ofthebuthis  reign  was  short,  and  Ceraunus  per- 
gy  ptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of  Lagus. ifidiouslv  murdered  him  and  ascended  hri 
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throne,  280  B.  C.  The  murderer,  however,' 1000  talents.  Josefih.  Ant.  IS.-  *  A  nephew 
could  not  be  firmly  established  in  Macedonia,  of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  an  army  in 
as  long  as  Arsinoe  the  widow,  and  the  child-  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  from  his  un- 
ren  of  Lysimachus  were  alive,  and  entitled  to  cle  to  Cassander,  and  some  time  after  he  at- 
claim  his  kingdom  as  the  lawful  possession  of  tempted  to  bribe  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  La- 
their  father.  To  remove  these  obstacles,  gus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  invited  him  to 
G'eraunus  made  offers  of  marriage  to  Arsi-jhis  eamp.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for 
noe  who  was  his  own  sister.  The  queen  at  this  treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  at 
first  refused,  but  the  protestations  and  solemn  last  ordered  him  to  drink  hemlock.^ — A  son 
promises  of  the  usurper  at  last  prevailed  of  Seleucus,  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle 
upon  her  to  consent.  The  nuptials,  however,  !  which  was  fought  at  Issus,  between  Darius 
were  no  sooner  celebrated,  than  Ceraunus  and  Alexander  the  Great. - A  son  of  Juba, 


murdered  the  two  young  princes,  and  con¬ 
firmed  his  usurpation  by  rapine  and  cruelty. 
But  now  three  powerful  princes  claimed  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  as  their  own,  Antio- 
chus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  ;  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Demetrius;  and  Pyrrhus,  the  king  of 
Epirus.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed  ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonus  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities 
of  his  two  other  rivals  by  promises  and 
money.  He  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  a 
barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a  tribute 
from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately 
marched  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody.  The  Macedo 
nians  might  have  obtained  the  victory,  if  Ce¬ 
raunus  had  shewn  more  prudence.  He  was 
thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore 
his  body  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of 
Macedonia  only  18  months.  Justin.  24,  &c. 

—Paws.  10,  c.  10. - -An  illegitimate  son  of 

Ptolemy  Lathy rus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  wnich 
he  was  tyrannically  dispossessed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Cato  was  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy  by  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  the  Roman  general  proposed  to  the 
monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  obscure  office 
of  high-priest  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Pa 
phos.  The  offer  was  rejected  with  the  indig¬ 
nation  which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch 
poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  treasures  found  in  the  island 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,356,250/. 
sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  by  the 
conquerors.  Pint,  in  Cat—  Val.  Max.  9— 

Flar.  3.  . A  son  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus, 

by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice.  He 
was  left  governor  of  Epirus,  when  Pyr¬ 
rhus  went  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren 
tines  against  the  Romans,  where  he  pre¬ 
sided  with  great  prudence  and  modera 
tion.  He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in 
the  expedition  which  Pyrrhus  undertook 

against  Sparta  and  Argos _ An  eunuch,  by 

whose  friendly  assistance  Mithridates  the 
Great  saved  his  life  after  a  battle  with  Lu- 

cullus. - A  king  of  Epirus  who  died  very 

young  as  he  was  marching  an  army  against 
the  iEtohans  who  had  seized  a  part  of  his 
dominions.  Justin.  28.  — A  king  ef  Chal- 
cidice  in  Syria,  about  30  years  before  Christ. 
He  opposed  Pompey  when  he  invaded  Syria, 
but  he  was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
conqueror  spared  his  life  only  upon  receiving 


made  king  of  Mauritania.  He  was  son  of 
Cleopatra  Selene,  the  daughter  of  M.  Anto¬ 
ny  and  the  celebrated  Cleopatra.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Caius  Caligula.  Dio.— Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann.  1 1 - A  Jew,  famous  for  his  cruel¬ 

ty  and  avarice.  He  was  for  some  time  go- 
pernor  of  Jericho,  about  135  years  before 
Christ. - A  powerful  Jew  during  the  trou¬ 

bles  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  Judea,  in 

the  reign  of  Augustus. - A  son  of  Antony 

by  Cleopatra,  surnamed  Philadel/ihus  by  his 
father,  and  made  master  of  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
were  situated  between  the  rEgean  and  the 

Euphrates.  Plut.  in  Anton - Claudius,  a 

celebrated  geographer,  astronomer,  and  ma¬ 
thematician  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  and  Anto¬ 
ninus.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Pelusium,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  learning  he  received  the 
name  of  most  wise,  and  most  divine  among 
the  Greeks.  [He  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  prince  of  astronomers  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  in  his  works  he  has  left  us  a  com¬ 
plete  body  of  the  science.  He  corrected 
Hipparchus’s  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
formed  tables,  by  wh’ch  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  might  be  calculated 
and  regulated.  He  digested  the  observations 
of  the  ancients  into  a  system  entitled,  M «>■**« 
or  Great  Construction.']  In  this  he 
has  adopted  and  exhibited  the  ancient  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  world,  placing  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  universal¬ 
ly  believed  and  adopted  till  the  16th  century, 
when  it  was  confuted  and  rejected  by  Coper¬ 
nicus.  [Bv  order  of  the  kings  of  Arabia,  in 
827,  this  work  was  translated  into  Arabic,  in 
which  language  it  was  styled  Almagest,  and 
from  the  Arabic  it  was  translated  into  Latin, 
about  the  year  1230.  The  Greek  text  was 
first  printed  at  Basle  in  1538.]  His  geogra¬ 
phy  is  valued  for  its  learning,  and  the  very 
useful  information  which  it  gives.  [In  this 
he  tells  us  that  he  follows  the  geography 
of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  but  with  numerous 
additions  and  corrections.  Ptolemy  has  the 
merit  of  carrying  into  full  execution  and 
practice  the  invention  of  Hipparchus,  for 
designating  the  situation  of  places  by  latitude 
and  longitude,  after  it  had  lain  dormant  for 
more  than  250  years ;  and,  though  for  want 
Qf  observations,  it  is  far  from  being  perfect, 
yet  jhis  work  has  been  found  very  useful  to 
modern  geographers.]  Besides  his  system 
and  his  geography,  Ptolemy  wrote  othr 
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kooks,  [such  as  “Recensio  Chrono1ogica,”j 
“  De  judiciis  Astrorum,”  “  Elementa  Har-  : 
monica,”  &c  ]  The  best  edition  of  Ptolemy’s 
geography  is  that  of  Bertius,  fol.  Amst,  1  18, 
and  that  of  his  treatise  de  Judiciis  Astrologicis 
by  Camerar,  4to.  1530,  ard  of  the  Harmoni 
ca,  4to.  Wallis,  Oxon,  1683. 

PtolemAis,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Egypt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautified  it. 
There  was  als  >  another  city  of  the  same  name 
ia  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate 
on  the  sea-coast,  and,  according  to  some,  it 

was  the  same  as  Barce.  [ vid .  Barce  ] - A 

city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Aco.  [yid. 
Ace.]  Mela,  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  8. — Plin.  2,  c 
73. — Strab.  14,  & c. 

PublicSla,  a  name  given  to  Publius  Va¬ 
lerius,  on  account  of  his  great  popularity. 
vid.  Valerius.  Plut.  in  Pub. — Liv.  2,  c.  8  — 
Plin.  30,  c.  15. 

Publilia  lex,  was  made  by  Publilius 
Philo,  the  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  It  permit 
ted  one  of  the  censors  to  be  elected  front  the 
plebeians,  since  one  of  the  consuls  was  chosen 

from  that  body.  Liv,  8,  c.  12. - Another 

by  which  it  was  ordained  that  all  laws  should 
be  previously  approved  by  the  senators  be 
fore  they  were  proposed  by  the  people. 

Publius  Syrus,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet, 
who  flourished  about  44  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  originally  a  slave  sold  to  a  Roman 
patrician,  called  Domitius,  who  brought  him 
up  with  great  attention,  and  gave  him  his 
freedom  when  of  age.  He  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  most  powerful  at  Rome,  and  reckoned 
J.  Caesar  among  his  patrons.  He  soon  eclips 
ed  the  poet  Laberius,  whose  burlesque  com¬ 
positions  were  in  general  esteem.  There  re¬ 
mains  of  Publius,  a  collection  of  moral  sen¬ 
tences,  written  in  iambics,  and  placed  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  the  newest  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  [T zschucke,  in  the  “  Auctores  La- 
tini  Minores,”  Lips.  1790.] 

Publius,  a  praenomen  common  among  the 

■Romans. - A  praetor  who  conquered  falx 

polis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian,  and  though 
neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he  obtained  a  tri¬ 
umph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senators. 
He  was  the  first  who  was  honoured  with  a 

triumph  during  the  prxtorahip. - A  Roman 

consul  who  defeated  the  Latins,  and  was 
made  dictator. 

PudIcitia.  a  goddess,  who,  as  her  name 
implies,  presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two 
temples  at  Rome.  Pe&lus.  de  V.  sig. — Liv. 
i0,  c.  7. 

Pulcheria,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  famous  for  her  piety, 

moderation,  and  virtues. - A  daughter  of 

Arcadius,  who  held  the  government  of  the 
Roman  empire  for  many  years.  She  was 
mother  of  Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues  have  been 
universally  admired.  She  died  A.  D  452, 
and  was  interred  at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb 

ts  still  to  be  seen - -A  sister  of  Theodosius, 

who  reigned  absolute  for  some  time  in  the 
Roman  e moire. 
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!  Pulchrum,  a  promontory  near  Carthage, 
now  Rasa/ran.  [yid.  Emporiae.]  Liv.  29, 
c.  27. 

PunTcum  bellum.  The  first  Punic  war 
was  undertaken  bv  the  Romans  against  Car¬ 
thage.  B.  C.  264.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was 
the  origin  of  this  war.  For  upwards  of  240 
years,  the  two  nations  had  beh<  Id  with  secret 
jealousy  each  other’s  power,  but  the\  had  to¬ 
tally  eradicated  every  cause  of  conten  ion  by 
setfling,  in  three  different  treaties,  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  respectfve  territories,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  allies,  and  how  far  one  nation 
might  sail  into  the  Mediterranean  without 
giving  offence  to  the  other  Sicily,  an  island 
of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  as  a  commercial  nation,  was  the  seat  of 
the  first  dissections.  The  Mamertini,  a  body 
of  Italian  mercenaries,  were  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the  town  of  Mes- 
sana,  but  this  tumultuous  tribe,  instead  of 
protecting  the  citizens,  basely  massacred 
them,  and  seized  their  possessions.  This  act 
of  cruelty  raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
had  employed  them,  prepared  to  purish  their 
perfidv ;  and  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in 
Messana,  and  without  friends  or  resources, 
resolved  to  throw  themselves  for  protection 
into  the  hands  of  the  first  power  that  could 
relieve  them.  They  were,  however,  divid¬ 
ed  in  their  sentiments,  and  while  some  im¬ 
plored  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  others  call¬ 
ed  u’  on  the  Romans  for  protection.  With¬ 
out  hesitation  or  delay,  the  Carthaginians 
entered  Messana,  and  the  Romans  also  has¬ 
tened  to  give  the  Mamertini  that  aid  which 
had  been  claimed  from  them  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  from  the  Carthaginians.  At  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  Mamer¬ 
tini,  who  had  implored  their  assistance,  took 
up  arms,  and  forced  the  Carthaginians  to 
evacuate  Messana.  Fresh  forces  were  poured 
in  on  every  side,  and  though  Carthage  seemed 
superior  in  arms  and  in  resources,  yet  the 
valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  Romans  daily 
appeared  more  formidable,  and  Hiero,  the 
Syracusan  king,  who  hitherto  embraced  the 
interest  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic.  F  rom  a 
private  quarrel  the  war  became  general. 
The  Romans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but 
as  their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  gained  were  small  and  incon¬ 
siderable.  To  make  themselves  equal  to 
their  adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was 
cut  down,  and  a  fleet  of  120  gallies  complete¬ 
ly  manned  and  provisioned.  The  successes 
they  met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little 
advantage  could  be  gained  over  an  enemy 
that  were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long 
experience.  Duilius  at  last  obtained  a  victo¬ 
ry,  and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  re- 
ceired  a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.  The 
defeat  off  the  iEgates  in  u  x  led  the 
Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  Ro- 
'mans,  whom  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon 
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Africa,  under  Regulus,  (t rid.  Regulus,}  had 
rendered  diffident,  listened  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  Punic  war  was  concluded  B.  C.  241, 
on  the  following  terms : — The  Carthaginians 
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news  of  this  victory  was  carried  to  Carthage 
by  Mago,  and  the  Carthaginians  refused  to 
believe  it  till  three  bushels  of  golden  rings 
were  spread  before  them,  which  had  been 


pledged  themselves  to  pay  to  the  Romans,  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  in  the  field  of 
within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of  3000  F.uboic, battle.  After  this  Annibal  called  his  brother 
talents,  they  promised  to  release  all  the  Roman  Asdrubal  from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforce- 
captives  without  ransom,  to  evacuate  Sicily  ment  ;  but  the  march  of  Asdrubal  was  inter* 


and  the  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
or  his  allies.  After  this  treaty,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  had  lost  the  dominion  of  Sardi¬ 
nia  and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in  Spain, 
and  soon  began  to  repair  their  losses  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies, 
and  secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romans 
were  not  insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain, 
and  to  stop  their  progress  towards  Italy, 
they  made  a  stipulation  with  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  by  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
cross  the  Iberus,  or  to  molest  the  cities  of 
their  allies  the  Saguntines.  This  was  for 
some  time  observed,  but  when  Annibal  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
armies  in  Spain,  he  spurned  the  boundaries 
which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and  be  immediately  formed  the  siege 
of  Saguntum,  The  Romans  were  app  is- 
ed  of  the  hostilities  which  had  been  begun 
against  their  allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  active  enemy  before  they 
had  taken  any  steps  to  oppose  him.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  carried  to  Carthage,  and  war 
was  determined  on  by  the  influence  of  Anni¬ 
bal  in  the  Carthaginian  senate.  Without 
delay  or  diffidence,  B.  C.  218,  Annibal 
marched  a  numerous  army  \vid.  Annibal,  | 
towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines  with  uncommon  celeri 
ty,  and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were  sta¬ 
tioned  to  stop  his  progress,  were  several 'y 
defeated.  The  battles  of  Ticinus,  Trebia. 
and  rhrasymenus,  threw  Rome  into  the 
greatest  apprehensions,  hut  the  prudence 
and  the  dilatory  measures  of  the  dictator 
Fabius,  soon  taught  them  to  hope  for  better 
times.  Yet  the  conduct  of  Fabius  was  uni 
versally  censured  as  cowardice,  and  the  two 
consuls  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 

;  by  pursuing  a  different  plan  of  operations, 
soon  brought  on  a  decisive  action  at  Cannas, 
in  which  4 ',000  Romans  were  left  in  the  field 
of  battle.  This  bloody  victory  caused  so 
much  consternation  at  Rome,  that  some  au¬ 
thors  have  declared  that  if  Annibal  had  im- 
medi  itely  marched  from  the  plains  of  Can¬ 
nae  to  the  city,  he  would  have  me  with  no 
resistance,  but  would  have  terminated  a  long 
and  dangerous  war  with  glory  to  himself 
and  the  most  inestimable  advantages  to  his 
country.  This  celebrated  victory  at  Cannae 
left  the  conqueror  master  of  two  camps,  and 
of  an  immense  booty  ;  and  the  cities  which 
had  hitherto  observed  a  neutr  ditv,  no  sooner 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  than  they  ea 
gerly  embraced  the  interestof  Carthage.  The 


cepted  bv  the  Romans,  his  army  was  defeated, 
and  himself  slain.  Affairs  now  had  taken  a 
different  turn,  and  Marcellus,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Italy,  soon 
taught  his  countrvmen  that  Annibal  was  not 
invincible  in  the  field.  In  different  parts  of 
the  world  the  Romans  were  making  veiy  * 
rapid  conquests,  and  if  the  sudden  arrival  of 
a  Carthaginian  army  in  Ttaly  at  first  raised 
fears  and  apprehensions,  they  were  soon  en¬ 
abled  to  dispute  with  their  enemiess  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  Annibal  no  longer  appeared  formidable 
in  Italv  ;  if  he  conquered  towns  in  Campania 
or  Magna  Grsecia,  he  remained  master  of 
them  onlv  while  his  army  hovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  he  marched  towards 
Rome  the  alarm  he  occasioned  was  but  mo¬ 
mentary,  the  Romans  were  prepared  to  op¬ 
pose  him,  and  his  retreat  therefore  the  more 
dishonourable.  The  conquests  of  young  Sci- 
pio  in  Spain  had  now  raised  the  expectations 
of  the  Romans,  and  he  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  Rome  than  he  proposed  to  remove  Annibal 
from  the  capital  of  Ttaly  by  carrying  the  war 
to  the  gates  of  Carthage.  This  was  a  bold 
aud  hazardous  enterprize,  but  though  Fabius 
opposed  it,  it  was  universally  approved  by 
the  Roman  senate,  and  young  Scipio  was  em¬ 
powered  to  sail  to  Africa.  The  conquests  of 
the  young  Roman  were  as  rapid  in  Africa  as 
in  Spain,  and  the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive 
for  the  fate  of  their  capital,  recalled  Annibal 
from  Italy,  and  preferred  their  safety  at  home, 
to  the  maintaining  of  a  long  and  expensive 
war  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  Annibal 
received  their  orders  with  indignation,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for 
6  vears  he  had  known  no  superior  in  the 
field  of  battle.  At  his  arrival  in  Africa,  the 
Carthaginian  general  soon  collected  a  l  arge 
armv,  and  met  his  exulting  adversary  in  the 
plains  of  Zama.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  though  one  nation  fought  for  glo¬ 
ry,  and  the  other  for  the  dearer  sake  of  li¬ 
berty,  the  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Annib  1,  who  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to 
the  gods  of  Rome,  fled  from  Carthage  after 
he  had  advised  his  countrymen  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  conqueror.  This  battle  ot  Zama 
was  decisive,  the  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  haughty  conquerors  granted 
witli  difficulty.  The  conditions  were  these  : 
Carthage  was  permitted  to  hold  all  the  pos¬ 
sessions  which  she  had  in  Africa  before  the 
war,  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  laws  and 
institutions.  She  was  ordered  to  make  resti¬ 
tution  of  all  the  ships  and  other  effects  which 
had  been  taken  in  violation  of  a  truce  that  had 
b  een  agreed  upon  by  both  nations.  She  was 
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to  surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet  except  10  giveness  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  news  of 
gallies  ;  she  was  to  release  and  deliver  up  all  Masinissa’s  victory  had  already  reached  Italy, 
the  captives,  deserters,  or  fugitives,  taken  or  and  immediately  some  forces  were  sent  to 
received  during  the  war  ;  to  indemnifv  Ma-  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass  into 
sinissa  for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustain-  Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  re¬ 
ed  ;  to  deliver  up  all  her  elephants,  and  for  ceived  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers 
the  future  never  more  to  tame  or  break  any  from  the  senate  ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
more  of  these  animals.  She  was  not  to  make  Romans  landed  at  Utica,  they  resolved  to 
war  upon  any  nation  whatever,  without  the  purchase  peace  bv  the  most  submissive  terms 
consent  of  the  Romans,  and  she  was  to  reim  -  which  even  the  most  abject  slaves  could  offer- 
burse  the  Romans,  to  pay  the  sum  of  10,000  The  Romans  acted  with  the  deepest  policy, 
talents,  at  the  rate  of  200  talents  a  year  for  no  declaration  <  f  war  had  been  made,  though 
fifty  years,  and  she  was  to  give  up  hostages  hostilities  appeared  inevitable  ;  and  in  an- 
from  the  noblest  families  for  the  performance  swer  to  the  submissive  offers  of  Carthage 
of  these  several  articles  ;  and.  till  the  ratifica-  the  consuls  replied  that,  to  prevent  every 
tion  of  the  treaty,  to  supply  the  Roman  cause  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians  must  deli- 
forces  with  money  and  provisions.  These  hu-  ver  into  their  hands  300  hostages,  all  children 
miliating  conditions  were  accepted  201  B.  C.  of  senators,  and  of  the  most  noble  and  respect- 
and  immediately  00  Roman  captives  were  able  families.  The  demand  was  great  and 
released,  five  hundred  gallies  were  delivered  alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than 
and  burnt  on  the  spot,  but  the  immediate  ex-  the  Romans  made  another  demand,  and  the 
action  of  200  talents  was  more  severely  felt,  Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
and  many  of  the  Carthaginian  senators  burst  continue  if  they  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
into  tears.  During  the  50 years  which  follow- ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with  all 
ed  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  their  naval  and  military  stores  The  Car- 
Carthaginians  were  employed  in  repairing  thaginians  complied,  and  immediately  40,000 
their  losses  by  unwearied  application  and  in-  suits  of  armour,  20,000  large  engines  of  war, 
dustry  ;  but  they  found  still  in  the  Romans  a  with  a  plentiful  store  of  ammunitions  and  mis- 
jealous  rival,  and  a  haughty  conqueror,  and  sile  weapons  were  surrendered.  After  this 
in  Masinissa  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intriguing  duplicity  had  succeeded,  the  Romans  laid 
and  ambitious  monarch  The  king  of  Xumi- open  the  final  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and 
dia  made  himself  master  of  one  of  their  pro- the  Carthaginians  were  then  told  that,  to 
vinces  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  make  avoid  hostilities,  they  must  leave  their  ancient 


war  without  the  consent  of  Rome,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  sought  relief  by  embassies,  and 
made  continual  complaints  in  the  Roman  se¬ 
nate  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Masi¬ 
nissa.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  cause  of  their  complaints  ;  but  as 
Masinissa  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  the  interest 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  neglected,  and  what 
over  seemed  to  depress  their  republic,  was 
agreeable  to  the  Romans.  Cato,  who  was  in 
the  Dumber  of  the  commissioners,  examined 
the  capital  of  Africa  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  he 
saw  it  with  concern,  rising  as  it  were  from 
its  ruins  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he 
declared  in  full  senate,  that  the  peace  ofltalv 
would  never  be  established  while  Carthage 
was  in  being.  The  senators,  however,  were 
not  guided  by  his  opinion,  and  the  delenda  est 
Carthago  of  Cato  did  not  prevent  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  acting  with  moderation.  But 
while  the  senate  were  debating  about  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Carthage,  and  while  they  consider 
ed  it  as  a  dependent  power,  and  not  as  an  ally, 
the  wrongs  of  Africa  were  without  redress, 
and  Masinissa  continued  his  depredat  ons. 
Upon  this  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  do  to 
their  cause  that  justice  which  the  Romans  had 
denied  them  ;  thev  entered  the  field  against 
the  Numidians,  but  they  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle  by  Masinissa  who  was  then  90 
years  old.  In  this  bold  measure  they  had 
broken  the  peace ;  and  as  their  late  defeat  had 
rendered  them  desperate,  they  hastened  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  capital  of  Italy  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  proceedings,  and  to  implore  the  for- 
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habitations  ar.d  retire  into  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa,  and  found  another  city,  at  the  distance 
of  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea-  This 
was  heard  with  horror  and  indignation  ;  the 
Romans  were  fixed  and  inexorable,  and  Car¬ 
thage  wras  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations. 
But  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence 
was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the  capital  of  Af¬ 
rica,  and  the  Carthaginians  determined  to  sa¬ 
crifice  their  lives  for  the  protection  of  their 
gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  and  the 
place  which  had  given  them  birth.  Before 
the  Roman  army  approached  the  city,  pre¬ 
parations  to  support  a  siege  were  made,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with 
stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  and 
instruments  of  war  which  they  had  ignorant¬ 
ly  betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their  euemies. 
Asdrubal,  whom  the  despair  of  his  country¬ 
men  had  banished  on  account  of  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  expedition  against  Masinissa,  was  imme¬ 
diately  recalled  ;  and  in  the  moment  of  dan¬ 
ger,  Carthage  seemed  to  have  possessed  m'ore 
spirit  and  more  vigour  than  when  Annibal 
was  victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
town  was  blocked  up  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
regular  siege  begun.  T 'Vo  years  were  spent 
in  useless  operations,  and  Carthage  seemed 
still  able  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  to  dispute  for 
the  empire  of  the  world,  when  Scipio,  the 
descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  finished 
the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  to  conduct 
the  siege.  The  vigour  of  his  operations  soon 
baffled  the  efforts  and  the  bold  resistance  of 
the  besieged :  the  communications  which  they 
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had  with  the  land  were  cut  off,  and  the  city, 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
was  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  enemy.  Despair  and  famine  now  raged 
in  the  city,  and  Scipio  gained  Access  to  the 
city  walls,  were  the  battlements  were  low 
and  unguarded.  His  entrance  into  the  streets 
was  disputed  with  uncommon  fury,  the 
houses  as  he  advanced  were  set  on  fire  to 
stop  his  progress  ;  but  when  a  body  of  50,000 
persons  of  either  sex,  had  claimed  quarter, 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  disheartened, 
and  such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoners  of  war 
perished  in  the  flames,  which  gradually  des¬ 
troyed  their  habitations,  147  B.  C.  after  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  years. 
During  17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames;  and 
the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from 
the  fire  whatever  possession  they  could.  But 
while  others  profited  from  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  philosophic  general,  struck  by 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  scene,  repeated 
two  lines  from  Homer,  which  contained  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Troy.  He 
was  asked  by  the  historian  Polybius,  to  w  hat 
he  then  applied  his  prediction  ?  To  my  coun¬ 
try,  replied  Scipio,  jfor  her  too  I  dread  the  vi¬ 
cissitude  of  human  affairs ,  and  in  her  turn 
she  may  exhibit  another  flaming  Carthage. 
This  remarkable  event  happened  about  the 
year  of  Rome  606.  The  news  of  this  victory 
caused  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome  ;  and 
immediately  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate,  not  only  to  raze  the 
walls  of  Cartilage,  but  even  to  demolish  and 
burn  the  very  materials  with  which  they  were 
made  :  and  in  a  few  days,  that  city  which  had 
been  once  the  seat  of  commerce,  the  model  of 
magnificence,  the  common  store  of  the  wealth 
of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  cf  the  world,  left  behind  no  traces  of 
its  splendour,  its  power,  or  even  of  its  exis¬ 
tence.  Polyb. —  Orosius. — Afipian.  de  Punic, 
isfc — Flor.—Plut.  in  Cat.  is’c.—Strab.—Liv. 
ejiit. — Diod. 

Pupienus,  Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,  a 
man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  him¬ 
self  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  gradually  became  a  prx- 
tor,  consul,  prefect  o;  Rome,  and  a  governor 
of  the  provinces.  His  father  was  a  black¬ 
smith.  After  the  death  of  the  Gordians, 
Pupienus  was  elected  with  Balbinus  to  the 
imperial  throne',  and  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Maximini,  he 
immediately  marched  against  these  tyrants; 
bnt  he  was  soon  informed  that  they  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  resentment  of  their 
own  soldiers,  and  therefore  he  retired  to 
Rome  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which  his 
merit  claimed.  He  soon  after  prepared  to 
make  war  against  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  in  this  he  was  pre¬ 
vented,  and  massacred  A.  D.  236,  by  the 
pnetorian  guards.  Balbinus  shared  his  fate. 
Pupienus  is  sometimes  called  Maximus.  In 
his  private  character  he  appeared  always 
grave  and  serious,  he  was  the  constant 
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friend  of  justice,  moderation,  and  elemenc.y, 
and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  passed  upon 
his  virtues,  than  to  say  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple  without  soliciting  for  it,  and 
that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they  had  se¬ 
lected  him  from  thousands,  because  they 
knew  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  qua¬ 
lified  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

Puppius,  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 
Cxsar.  His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that 
when  they  were  represented  on  the  Roman 
stage,  the  audience  melted  inyo  tears,  from 
which  circumstance  Horace  calls  them  la- 
cry  mosa,  1  ep.  1,  v.  67. 

PurpurarIjE,  two  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  African  coast,  now  Luncarota  and  For- 
tuventura.  P/in.  6,  c.  31,  1.  5,  c.  6. 

Puteoli,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
between  Baiae  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  co¬ 
lony  from  Cuinac.  It  was  originally  called 
Dicxarchea,  |from  the  just  administration  of 
its  government  Sinai*,  *%%",}  and  afterwards 
Puteoli ,  from  the  great  number  of  wells  that 
were  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  its 
mineral  waters  and  hot  baths,  and  near  it  Ci¬ 
cero  had  a  villa  called  Puteolanum.  It  is  now 
called  Pozzuoli,  and  contains,  instead  of  its 
ancient  magnificence,  not  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  Sil.  13,  v.  385. — Slrab.  5. —  Far- 
ro.  L.  L.  ,  c.  5. — Cic.  Phil.  8,  c.  3,  Jam.  15, 
ep.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Paus.  8,  c.  7. 

PuTictJLAL,  a  place  [on  the  Esquiline  hill, 
without  the  gate,]  where  the  meanest  of  the 
Roman  populace  were  buried.  [It  was  so 
called  because  the  dead  bodies  were  deposit¬ 
ed  in  graves  or  pits,  (in  fiuteis.)}  Part  of 
it  was  converted  into  a  garden  by  Mecxnas, 
who  received  it  as  a  present  from  Augus¬ 
tus  [yid.  Esquil.x,]  Horat.  1.  Sat.  8,  v. 
8. —  Farro.  L..  L.  4,  c.  5. 

Py anepsia,  an  Athenian  festival  celebrat- 
in  honour  of  Theseus  and  his  companions ; 
who,  after  their  return  from  Crete,  were  en¬ 
tertained  with  all  manner  of  fruits,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  pulse.  From  his  circumstance  the 
Pyanepsia  was  ever  after  commemorated  by 
the  boiling  of  fiulse,  airu  rou  s -j.fi  v  Truava.  Some 
however,  suppose,  that  it  was  observed  in 
commemoration  of  the  Heraclidas,  who  were 
entertained  with  pulse  by  the  Athenians. 

Pydna,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  orginally 
called  Citron,  situate  [at  the  junction  of  the 
fEsom  and  Leucos,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Aliacmon,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ther- 
maicus.]  It  was  in  this  city  that  Cassander 
massacred  Olympias  the  mother  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  his  wife  Roxane  and  his  son 
Alexander.  Pydna  is  famous  for  a  battle 
which  was  fought  there,  on  the  i2d  of  June, 
B.  C  168,  between  the  Romans  under  Paulus 
and  king  Philip,  in  which  the  latter  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  Macedonia  soon  after  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  Roman  piovince.  Justin. 
14,  c.  6. — F/or. — Plut.  in  Paul. — Liv.  44,  c.  10. 

PygMjEI,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  ex- 
tremest  parts  of  India,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  ^Ethiopia,  f  vid.  the  end  of  this  article.] 
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Some  authors  affirm,  that  they  were  no  more 
than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built  their 
houses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  says  that 
they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and  that 
they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as  if  to  fell  a 
forest.  They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of 
proportionable  statureto  themselves,  to  make 
war  against  certain  birds,  whom  some  call 
cranes,  which  came  there  \  early  from  Scy¬ 
thia  to  plunder  them.  They  were  originally 
governed  by  Gerana  a  princess,  who  was 
changed  into  a  crane,  for  boasting  herself 
fairer  than  Juno.  Ovid.  Mt.  6,  v.  90.  — Ha¬ 
irier.  II.  3. — '.irub.  8 — Arist.  Anim.  8,  c,  i .. 
—Juv.  13,  v.  1  6.  —  Plm.  4,  3ic. — Mda,  3,  c. 
8 — Su  t.  in  Aug.  83  — —P/iilostr.  Icon.  2,  c. 
22,  mentions  that  Hercules  once  fell  asleep  in 
the  deserts  of  \frica,  after  he  had  conquered 
Antaeus,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  an  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  his 
body  by  an  army  of  these  Liliputians,  who 
discharged  their  arrows  with  great  fury  upon 
his  arms  and  legs.  The  ero,  pleased  with 
their  courage,  wrapped  the  greatest  number 
of  them  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and 
carried  them  to  Eury  stheus.  [Aristotle  lo¬ 
cates  the  Pygmies  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  as  the  cranes  make  their  appearance 
there  about  the  month  of  November,  the 
time  in  which  the  waters  subside,  and  devour 
the  corn  sown  on  the  lands  the  w  hole  fable  of 
the  Pi  gniies  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
them  to  have  been  none  other  than  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  t  .e  term  Pygm  v  not  to  refer  to  any 
diminui  veness  of  size,  but  to  the  or 

cubi.s  c.t  tbc  Nile’s  rise.] 

Pygmalion,  a  Ring  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belus, 
and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who 
founded  Caitnage.  At  the  death  of  his  father 
he  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of 
his  predominant  passions,  and  ne  did  n  t  even 
spare-  the  life  ofSichsusj  Dido’s  husband,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent 
of  all  the  Phoenicians.  This  murder  he  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  temple,  of  which  Siehaeus  was  the 
priest  ;  but  instead  of  obtaining  the  riche:, 
which  he  desired,  Py  gmalion  was  shunned  be 
his  subjects,  and  Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts 
of  cruelty  ,  tied  away  with  her  husband’s  trea¬ 
sure,  and  a  large  c  lony  to  the  coast  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  where  s.ie  founded  a  city.  Pygmalion 
died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
47th  ofhis  reign.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  347,  &c. 

— Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Apotlod.  3.  Ilal  1. - 

A  celebrated  statuaiy  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  debauchery  of  the  females  of  Amathus, 
to  which  he  was  a  witness,  created  in  him 
such  an  aversion  for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  re¬ 
solved  never  to  marry.  The  affection  which 
he  had  denied  to  the  other  sex,  he  liberally 
bestowed  upon  the  works  of  his  own  hands. 
He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  statue 
of  marble  which  he  had  made,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  and  pray  ers,  according  to  the 
mythologists,  the  goddess  of  beauty  changed 
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the  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom 
the  artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son. 
called  Paphus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Cvprus.  Ovid.  M  t.  10.  fab.  9. 

PylXdes,  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of 
Phocis,  by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon, 
He  was  educated  together  with  his  cousin 
Orestes,  with  whom  he  formed  the  most  in¬ 
violable  friendship;  and  whom  he  assisted  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  by  as- 
sass  noting  Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus.  He 
also  accompanied  him  to  Taurica  Chersone- 
sus,  and  for  his  services  Orestes  rewarded 
nim,  by  gi\  ing  him  his  sister  Electra  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Py  lades  had  by  her  two  sons,  Medon 
and  Strophius.  1  he  friendship  of  Ortstes 
and  Py  lades  became  proverb  al.  [vtaf.  Ores¬ 
tes.]  Eurip.  in  Ifi/tig — JEschyl.  m  Ag.  &c. 

— Paus.  1,  c.  28 - A  celebrated  Greek 

musician,  in  the  age  of  Philopaemen.  Pint, 
in  Phil. - A  mimic  in  the  reign  of  Augus¬ 

tus,  banished,  and  afterwards  recalled. 

Pyl.e.  Pile  word  Pyi<z.  which  signifies 
gates,  was  often  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  any  straits  or  passages  which  open¬ 
ed  a  communication  between  one  country 
and  another.  [The  Pylas,  Cilicis,  Syria, 
Caspise  or  Albania,  were  the  most  famous  in 
Asia,  and  Thermopylae  in  Greece.  The 
Pvla  Cilic  a  were  above  Adana,  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cappa¬ 
docia  ;  the  Py  la  Syria,  were  on  the  frontiers 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  were  formed  by 
mount  Amanus  and  the  sea.  For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Pyla  Caspia  vid.  C  isj  ia  Py- 
la  ;  and  for  the  Py  la  Caucasise,  vid.  Cau¬ 
casus.] 

Pylagor^.,  a  name  given  to  the  Amphic- 
tvonic  council,  because  they  alway  s  assem¬ 
bled  at  Pylse,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Pylas,  a  king  of  Mega r a.  He  hail  the 
misfortune  accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias, 
for  which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom 
to  Pandion  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  dri¬ 
ven  from  Athens.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15 — Paus. 
1,  c.  39. 

Pylos,  now  A'avaria,  a  town  of  Messe- 
nia,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  [  iff  which,  to  the  north-west,  lay] 
the  island  Sphacteria  in  the  Ionian  sea.  It 
was  built  by  Py  lus,  at  the  head  of  a  colony 
from  Megara.  1'he  founder  was  d  spossess- 
ednf  it  by  Neleus,  and  fled  into  Elis,  where 
he  dwelt  in  a  small  town  which  he  also  called 

Pylos. - A  town  of  Elis,  [south-east  of  the 

city  of  Elis  ]— — Another  town  of  Elis,  called 
Tnp.kyliaca,  from  Triphylia,  a  province  of 
Elis,  where  it  was  situate,  [north  of  the 
AuigruS.]  These  three  cities  which  bore 
the  name  of  Pylos,  disputed  their  respective 
right  to  the  honour  olhav  ing  given  birth  to  the 
celebrated  Nestor  son  of  Neleus.  The  Py¬ 
los,  which  is  situate  near  the  city  of  Elis, 
seems  to  win  the  palm,  as  it  had  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  a  small  village  called  Gerenus,  and 
a  river  called  Geron,  of  which  Homer  makes 
mention.  Pindar,  however,  calls  Nestor  king 
of  Messenia,  and  therefore  gives  the  prefer- 
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euce  to  the  first  mentioned  of  these  three  ci¬ 
ties.  Afiollod.  1,  c.  19, 1.  3,  c.  15. — Paus.  1, 
C.  39. — Strab.  9. — Homer.  II.  2,  Od.  3. 

Pyra,  part  of  mount  CEta,  on  which  the 
body  of  Hercules  was  burnt.  Liv.  36,  c. 

n 

Pyracmon,  one  of  Vulcan’s  workmen  in 
the  forges  of  mount  iEtna.  The  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify 
fire  and  an  anvil.  [Vu^,  an,«&>v] 

[Pyramides,  famous  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egypt,  of  massive  masonry,  which, 
from  a  square  base,  rise  diminishing  to  a 
point  or  vertex,  when  viewed  from  below, 
some  derive  the  word  from  rv$ot,  wheat ,  and 
I  collect,  pretending  that  the  first  py¬ 
ramids  were  built  by  Joseph  for  granaries. 
Others  deduce  it  from  nu^jfire,  because  these 
structures  end  in  a  point  like  a  flame.  Wil¬ 
kins  derives  it  from  two  Coptic  words,  fwuro , 
1  king,  and  misi,  a  race,  whence  fiyramis  ; 
md  he  says  the  pyramids  were  thus  called, 
jecause  they  were  erected  to  preserve  the 
memories  of  the  Egypian  kings  and  their  fa¬ 
milies.  The  pyramids  commence  imme- 
liately  south  of  Cairo,  but  on  the  opposite 
iideof  the  Nile,  and  extend  m  an  uninterrupt 
?d  range,  for  many  miles  in  a  southerly  direc- 
:ion  parallel  with  the  banks  of  the  river. 
They  are  built  on  a  hard  rocky  plain,  which 
s  elevated  8  feet  above  the  territory  inun- 
lated  by  the  river  The  three  principal  py- 
■amids  are  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geeza,  at  the  northern  extremityof  the  range. 
The  base  of  the  largest  is  693  feet  square, 
;overing  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  eleven 
icres,  the  perpendicular  height  is  499  feet. 
The  external  part  is  chiefly  built  of  great 
iquare  stones,  compacted  together  solely  by 
heir  own  weight,  without  lime,  lead,  or 
damps  of  any  metal.  At  first  view,  the  pv- 
•amids  present  the  appearance  of  solid 
masses,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  inten¬ 
don  of  the  founders,  that  the  openings  which 
hey  contain  should  remain  perpetually  closed. 
Fhe  ingenuity  of  progressive  ages,  however, 
las  succeeded  in  finding  the  entrance  of  the 
;reat  pyramid,  and  in  tracing  several  long 
galleries  which  terminate  in  spacious  cham- 
jers.  The  second  pyramid  which  is  o56  feet 
it  the  base,  and  39c<  feet  high,  defied  till  late- 
y  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into  its  interior, 
in  the  year  1818,  however,  Mr.  Belzoni  sue 
:eeded  in  discovering  the  true  opening,  and 
proceeding  along  a  narrow  passage,  upwards 
jf  100  feet  in  length,  he  reached  the  great 
chamber,  46  feet  long,  16  wide,  and  23  high. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  was  a  large 
sarcophagus  of  granite,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  human 
pones.  This  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion 
:hat  these  stupendous  monuments  were 
ntended  as  sepulchres  for  the  kings  of 
Egypt ;  but  a  thigh  bone  which  was  sent  to 
England,  being  examined  by  the  royal  college 
jf  physicians,  was  pronounced  to  belong  to  a 
cow,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  those 
extraordinary  structures  were  connected 
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with  the  animal  worship  of  the  Egyptians. 
vid.  Sphynx.] 

PyrXmcs,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin, 
who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame 
was  mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their 
parents  forbad  to  marrv,  regularly  received 
each  other’s  addresses  through  the  chink  of 
a  wall  which  separated  their  houses.  After 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both 
agreed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  friends, 
and  to  meet  one  another  at  the  tomb  of  Ni¬ 
nas,  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  without 
the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe  came  first  to 
the  appointed  place,  but  the  sudden  arrival 
of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away  ;  and  as  she 
fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave  she  dropped 
her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and  be¬ 
smeared  with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  arrived, 
he  found  Thisbe’s  veil  all  bloody,  and  con¬ 
cluding  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  him¬ 
self  with  his  sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  fears 
were  vanished,  returned  from  the  cave,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  dying  Pyramus,  she  fell 
upon  the  sword  which  still  reeked  with  his 
blood.  This  tragical  scene  happened  under 
a  white  mulberry  tree,  which,  as  the  poets 
mention,  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  lovers, 
and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  55,  5tc. — Hygin.  fab.  243. 
_ A  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in  mount  Tau¬ 
rus,  and  falling  into  the  Pamphylian  sea, 
Cic.  3,  fam.  11.— Dionys.  Perieg. 

PyrEn^,i,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridge  of 
high  mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from 
Spain,  and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  [The  range  is  about 
294  miles  in  length.  These  mountains  are 
steep,  of  difficult  access,  and  only  passable 
at  five  places.  1st.  From  Languedoc  to 
Catalonia.  2d.  From  Comminge  into  Arra~ 
gon.  3d.  at  Tarajfa.  ith.  At  Maya  and  Pam- 
fieluna  in  Navarre,  and  5th  At  Sebastian  in 
Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of  all.]  They 
received  their  name  from  Pyrene  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Bebrycius,  (vid.  Pyrene,)  or  from  the 
fire  (nip)  which  once  aged  there  for  sev.  ral 
days.  This  fire  was  o  ig  nally  kindled  by 
shepherds,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  which 
it  occasioned,  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
mountains  were  m  Ited,  and  ran  down  in 
large  rivulets.  This  account  is  deemed  fa¬ 
bulous  by  Strabo  and  others.  [Both  etymo¬ 
logies  are  equally  bad  ]  Diod.  5.— Strab.  3. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  6. — Ital.  3,  v.  4.5.— Liv.  21,  c. 
60. — Piut.  4,  c.  20. 

PyrenjEUS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  during 
a  shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  his  house 
to  the  nine  muses,  and  attempted  to  offer 
them  violence.  The  goddesses  upon  this  took 
to  their  wings  and  flew  away.  Pyremrus, 
who  attempted  to  follow  them,  as  it  he  had 
wings,  threw  himself  down  from  the  top  of  a 
tower,  and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 

Pyrene,  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  ot  Spain.  Hercules  offer¬ 
ed  violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack 
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Geryen.  [To  avoid  the  fury  of  her  father, 
she  fled  to  the  northern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days 
on  the  mountains,  called  from  her  Pyrenaei. 
vid.  Pyrenaei.] 

PyrgotEles,  a  celebrated  engraver  on 
gems,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engraving 
the  conqueror,  as  Lysippus  was  the  only 
sculptor  who  was  permitted  to  make  statues 
of  him.  Plin.  37,  c.  1. 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  C.ilix,  said  to  be  the 
first  who  discovered  and  applied  to  human 
purposes  the  fire  coneealed  in  flints.  Plin. 
7,  c.  56. 

Pyrrha,  a  daughter  of  Epimetheus  and 
Pandora,  who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of 
Prometheus,  who  reigned  in  Thess  ly.  In 
her  age  all  manknd  were  destroyed  by  a  de 
luge,  and  she  alone,  with  her  husband,  escap¬ 
ed  from  the  general  destruction,  by  saving 
themselves  in  a  boat  which  Deucalion  had 
made  by  his  father’s  advice.  W'ien  the  wa¬ 
ters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  eai  th, 
Pyrrha,* with  her  husband,  went  to  the  ora¬ 
cle  of  Themis,  where  they  were  directed,  to 
repair  the  loss  of  mankind,  to  throw  stones 
behind  their  backs.  They  obeyed,  and  the 
stones  which  Pyrrha  threw  were  changed  in¬ 
to  women,  and  those  of  Deucalion  into  men. 
[vid.  Deucalion.]  Pyrrha  became  mother  of 
Amphictyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  bv 
Deucalion.  Ovid.  M  t.  1,  v.  350,  &c  — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  153. —  i/iollon.  Rhod.  3,  v.  1085. 
- A  promontory  ofPhthiotis,  [on  the  Si¬ 
nus  Pelasgicus.  According  to  Strabo  there 
were  two  islands  in  front  of  it,  called  Deuca¬ 
lion  and  Pyrrha.] - A  town  of  Lesbos. 

PyrrhIcha,  a  kind  of  dance  said  to  be  in¬ 
vented  and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyr¬ 
rhus  the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were 
generally  armed.  Plin.  7,  c.  6. 

PyrrhidjE,  apatronymic  given  to  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Neoptolemus  in  Epirus. 

Pyrrho,  a  philosopher  of  Elea,  disciple  to 
Anaxarchus,  and  originally  a  painter.  [He 
abandoned  his  profession  in  early  life,  and  be¬ 
came  successively  a  disciple  of  Byson  and  of 
Anaxarchus.  He  accompanied  the  latter,  in 
the  train  of  Alexander,  into  India.  Here  he 
conversed  with  the  Brachmans  and  Gymno- 
sophists,  imbibing  from  theirdoctrine  whate 
ver  might  seem  favourable  to  his  natural  dis 
position  towards  doubting  ;  adisposir.ion  which 
was  cherished  by  his  master,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  disciple  of  a  sceptical  philoso¬ 
pher,  Metrodorus  of  Chios  ]  He  was  in 
continual  suspense  of  judgment,  he  doubt 
ed  of  every  thing,  never  made  any  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  when  he  had  carefully  examined 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he 
concluded  by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence. 
This  manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosopher 
has  been  called  Pyrrhonism,  and  his  disci¬ 
ples  have  received  the  appellation  of  sceptics, 
inquisitors,  examiners,  See.  He  pretended  to 
have  acquired  an  uncommon  dominion  over 
opinion  and  passions.  The  former  of  these, 
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virtues  he  called  ataraxia ,  and  the  latter  me*  , 
trio/iathia,  and  so  far  did  he  carry  his  want  j 
of  common  feeling  and  sympathy,  that  he  ■ 
passed  with  unconcern  near  a  ditch  in  which  ■ 
his  master  Anaxarchus  hadfallen,  and  where  i 
he  nearly  perished.  He  was  once  in  a  storm 
and  when  all  hopes  were  vanished,  and  de-  j 
struction  certain,  the  philosopher  remained 
unconcerned;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  lost  in  lamentations,  he  plainly  told; 
them  to  look  at  a  pig  which  was  then  feeding  • 
himself  on  board  the  vessel,  exclaiming.  This  [ 
is  a  true  model  for  a  wise  man.  As  he  showed  i 
so  much  indifference  in  every  thing,  and  de- . 
dared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same  i 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why  j 
he  did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world ;  i 
because ,  said  he,  there  is  no  difference  between  ■ 
life  and  death.  When  he  walked  in  the  i 
streets  he  never  looked  behind  or  moved| 
from  the  road  for  a  chariot,  even  in  its  most  ■ 
rapid  course  ;  and,  indeed,  as  some  authors  , 
remark,  this  indifference  for  his  safety  often 
exposed  him  to  the  greatest  and  most  im¬ 
minent  dangers,  from  which  he  was  saved 
by  the  interference  of  his  friends  who  follow¬ 
ed  h  m  [These  statements  respecting  the 
ridiculous  extreme  to  which  Pvrrho  carried, 
his  scepticism,  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
calumnies  of  the  dogmatists,  if  we  pay  any 
attention  to  the  respect  with  which  he  isi 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  or  give  anyj! 
credit  to  the  general  history  of  his  life.]  He 
flourished  B.  C.  30  ,  and  died  at  the  advanced- 
age  of  90.  He  left  no  writings  behind  him. 
His  countrymen  were  so  partial  to  him,  that 
they  raised  statues  to  his  memory,  and  ex¬ 
empted  all  the  philosophers  of  Elis  from 
taxes.  [He  was  also  invested  by  them  with 
the  office  of  high -priest.  Pyrrho  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  scepticism  to  the 
early  acquaintance  he  formed  with  the  ato- 
miesystem  of  Democritus.]  Diog.  9. —  Cic.  de 
Oral.  3,  c.  17. — iul.  Gel.  11,  c.  5. — Paus.  6, 
c.  24 

Pyrrhus,  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia, 
the  daughter  of  king  Lycomedes,  who  re¬ 
ceived  this  name  from  the  flame-colourof  hisi 
hair.  He  was  also  called  Neoptolemus,  or] 
new  warrior,  because  he  came  to  the  Trojan 
war  in  the  last  year  of  the  celebrated  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Troas.  [vid.  Neoptolemus.] 
- A  king  of  Epirus,  descended  from  Achil¬ 
les,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  and  from 
Hercules  by  that  of  his  father,  and  son  of 
fEacides  and  Plithia.  He  was  saved  when 
an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  from 
the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom,  and  he 
wa-  carried  to  the  court  of  Glautias  king  of 
Illyricum,  who  educated  him  with  great  ten¬ 
derness.  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia, 
wished  to  dispatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much 
to  dread  from  him  ;  but  Glautias  not  only 
refused  to  deliv  er  him  up  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  but  he  even  went  with  an  armyq 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Epirus, 
though  only  12  years  of  age.  About  five 
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■rears  after,  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  to  attend 
■he  nuptials  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Glau- 
-ias,  raised  new  commotions.  The  monarch 
Was  expelled  from  his  throne  by  Neoptole- 
-nus,  who  had  usurped  it  after  the  death  of 
r?Eacides  ;  and  being  still  without  resources, 
ie  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius 
for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Demetrius 
Ht  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with 
till  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  general.  He  afterwards  passed  into 
Egypt,  where  by  his  marriage  with  Antigone 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
"ufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
ffirone.  He  was  successful  in  the  undertak- 
tag,  but  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  he 
look  the  usurper  to  share  with  him  the  roy¬ 
alty,  and  sometime  after  he  put  him  to  death 
Glider  pretence  that  he  had  attempted  to 
loison  him.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  his 
feign,  Pyrrhus  engaged  in  the  quarrels  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Macedonian  mo 
larchv,  he  marched  against  Demetrius,  and 
;ave  the  Macedonian  soldiers  fresh  proofs  of 
Ms  valour  and  activity.  By  dissimulation  he 
ngratiated  himself  in  the  minds  of  his  ene¬ 
my’s  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius  laboured 
Ander  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  which, 
{  not  then  successful,  soon  after  rendered  him 
master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared  with 
(jysimachusfor  seven  months,  till  the  jealousy 
if  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
olleague,  obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhus 
vas  meditating  new  conquests,  when  the 
Carnitines  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them 
gainst  the  encroaching  power  of  Ro  ne.  He 
f-ladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage 
Across  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he 
^cached  the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of 
5he  greatest  part  of  his  troops  in  a  storm. 
\t  his  entrance  into  Tarentum.B.  C.  280,  he 
'regan  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  inhabit 
tilts,  and,  by  introducing  the  strictest  disci- 
iline  among  their  troops,  to  accustom  them 
o  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise  d  ingers.  In 
•he  first  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but  for  this  he 
vas  more  particularly  indebted  to  his  ele 
nhants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appear¬ 
ance  astonished  the  Romans,  and  terrified 
heir  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
iqual  on  both  sides,  and  the  conqueror  said 
(hat  such  another  victory  would  totally  ruin 
him.  He  also  sent  Cineas,  his  chief  minister, 
ro  Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for 
Deace.  These  offers  of  peace  were  refused, 
and  when  Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas  about 
he  manners  and  the  character  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  sagacious  minister  replied  that 
•heir  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of 
tings,  and  that  to  fight  against  them  was  to 
Attack  another  Hydra.  A  second  battle  was 
ought  near  Asculum,  but  the  slaughter  was 
io  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous  on 
loth  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene 
mies  reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as 
heir  own.  Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war 
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in  favour  of  the  Tarentines,  when  he  was 
invited  into  Sicily  by  the  inhabitants,  who  la¬ 
boured  under  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyrants.  His  fond¬ 
ness  of  novelty  soon  determined  him  to  quit 
Italy.  He  left  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  and 
crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  obtained  two 
victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  took 
many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for  a  while 
successful,  and  formed  the  project  of  invading 
Africa,  but  soon  his  popularity  vanished,  his 
troops  became  insolent,  and  he  behaved  with 
haughtiness,  and  showed  himself  oppressive, 
so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deemed  a 
fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  herenewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acri¬ 
mony,  but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had 
been  defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  under 
Curius,  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.C. 
274,  ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified 
by  the  victories  which  had  been  obtained 
over  one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In 
Epirus  he  began  to  repair  his  military  cha¬ 
racter,  by  attacking  Antigonus,  who  was  then 
on  the  Macedonian  throne.  He  gained  some 
advantages  o  er  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last 
restored  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  af¬ 
terwards  marched  against  Sparta,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Cleonymus,  but  when  all  his  vigo¬ 
rous  operations  were  insufficient  to  take  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  he  retired  to  Argos,  where 
the  treachery  of  /Vristeus  invited  him.  The 
Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  republic,  which 
were  confounded  by  the  ambition  ot  two  of 
their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
hut  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into 
the  town,  and  might  have  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  place  had  he  not  retarded  his  pro¬ 
gress  bv  entering  it  with  his  elephants.  The 
combat  that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
and  the  monarch,  to  fight  with  more  bold¬ 
ness,  and  to  encounter  dangers  with  more  fa¬ 
cility,  exchanged  his  dress.  He  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  enemy,  but  as  he  was  going 
to  run  him  through  in  his  own  defence,  the 
mother  of  the  Argive,  who  saw  her  son’s 
danger  from  the  top  of  a  house,  tnrew  down 
a  tile,  and  brought  Pyrrhus  to  the  ground. 
Mis  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Antigo¬ 
nus,  who  gave  his  remains  a  magnificent  fu¬ 
neral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to  his  son  He- 
lenus,  2 72  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended  for 
his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not  only  his 
friends  but  his  enemies  have  been  warm  in 
extolling  him ;  and  Anmbal  declared,  that  for 
experience  and  sagacity  the  king  ot  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  cho¬ 
sen  Alexander  the  Great  for  a  model,  and 
in  every  thing  he  wished  not  only  to  imitate 
but  to  surpass  him.  In  the  art  of  war  none 
were  superior  to  him,  he  not  only  made  it  his 
study  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote  many 
books  on  encampments,  and  the  different 
ways  of  training  up  an  army,  and  whatever 
he  did  was  by  principle  and  rule.  His  un.- 
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common  understanding  and  his  penetration 
are  also  admired  ;  but  the  general  is  severe 
]y  censured,  who  has  no  sooner  conquered  a 
country  than  he  looks  for  other  victories, 
without  regarding,  or  securing  what  he  had 
already  obtained,  bv  measures  and  regula 
tions  honourable  to  himself,  and  advantage¬ 
ous  to  his  subjects.  The  Romans  passed 
great  encomiums  upon  him,  and  Pyrrhus  was 
no  less  struck  with  their  magnanimity  and 
valour  ;  so  much  indeed,  that  he  exclaimed, 
that  if  he  had  soldiers  like  the  Romans,  or 
if  the  Romans  had  him  for  a  general,  he 
would  leave  no  corner  of  the  earth  unseen, 
and  no  nation  unconquered.  Pyrrhus  marri¬ 
ed  many  wives,  and  all  for  political  reasons : 
besides  Antigone  he  had  Lanassa  the  daugh 
ter  of  Agathoc.les,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Auto- 
leon  king  of  Ptaonia.  His  children,  as  his 
biographer  observes,  derived  a  warlike  spi¬ 
rit  from  their  father,  and  when  he  was 
asked  by  one  to  which  of  them  he  should 
leave  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  he  replied,  to 
him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword.  JElian. 
Hist.  An.  10. —  Plut.  in  vita. — Justin.  17.  &c. 
— Liv.  13  and  14. — Horat.  3,  od.  6. 

Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
born  at  Samos.  His  father  Mnesarchus  was 
a  person  of  distinction,  and,  therefore,  the  son 
received  that  education  which  was  most  cal 
culated  to  enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate 
his  body.  Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
early  made  acquainted  with  poetry  and  mu 
sic  ;  eloquence  and  astronomy  became  his 
private  studies,  and  in  gymnastic  exercises  he 
often  bore  off- the  palm  for  strength  and  dexte 
rity.  He  first  made  himself  known  in  Greece, 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  obtained,  in 
the  18th  year  of  his  age,  the  prize  for  wrest 
ling  ;  and,  after  he  had  been  admired  for  the 
elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding,  he  retired 
into  the  east.  In  Egypt  and  Chaldasahe  gain¬ 
ed  the  confidence  of  the  priests,  and  learned 
from  them  the  artful  policy,  and  the  symbo¬ 
lic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the  prin 
ces  as  well  as  the  people,  and,  after  he  lad 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  could  becollected  from  ancient 


third  class,  and  the  desire  of  contemplating 
whatever  deserves  notice  in  that  celebrated 
assembly :  thus  on  the  more  extensive  thea¬ 
tre  of  the  world,  while  many  struggle  for  the 
glory  of  a  name,  and  many  pant  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fortune,  a  few,  and  indeed  but  a 
few,  who  are  neither  desirous  of  money,  nor 
ambitious  of  fame,  are  sufficiently  gratified  to 
Pe  spectators  of  the  wonder,  the  hurry,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  scene.”  From  O- 
v  mpia  the  philosopher  visited  the  republics 
of  Elis  and  Sparta,  and  retired  to  Magna 
Grsecia,  where  he  fixed  his  habitation  in  the 
town  of  Crotona,  about  the  40th  year  of  his 
age.  Here  he  founded  a  sect  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Italian ,  and  he  soon 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
of  pupils,  which  the  recommendation  of  his 
mental,  as  well  as  his  persona!  accomplish¬ 
ments  had  procured.  His  skill  in  music  and 
medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  of  natural  philosophy,  gained  him  friends 
and  admirers,  and  amidst  the  voluptuousness 
that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cro¬ 
tona,  the  Samian  sage  found  his  instructions 
respected,  and  his  approbation  courted  :  the 
most  debauched  and  effeminate  were  pleased 
with  the  elegance  and  the  graceful  delivery 
of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided  them 
for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more  vir¬ 
tuous  and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated 
harangues  were  attended  with  rapid  success, 
and  a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  mo¬ 
rals  and  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Crotona-. 
The  females  were  exhorted  to  become  mo¬ 
dest,  and  they  left  off  their  gaudy  ornaments  ; 
the  youths  were  called  away  from  their  pur¬ 
suits  of  pleasure,  and  instantly  tiny  for¬ 
got  their  intemperance,  and  paid  to  their  pa¬ 
rents  that  submissive  attention  and  deference 
which  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras  required. 
As  to  the  old  they  were  directed  no  longer  to 
spend  their  time  in  amassing  money,  but  to 
improve  their  understanding,  and  to  seek 
that  peace  and  those  comforts  of  mind  which 
frugality,  benevolence,  and  philanthropy  alone 
can  produce.  The  sober  and  religious  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  philosopher  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  the  necessity  and  importance  of  these  pre- 


tradition  concerning  the  nature  of  the  godsicepts.  Pythagoras  was  admired  for  his  ve- 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Pythagorasinerable  aspect,  his  voice  was  harmonious, 


revisited  his  native  island.  The  tyranny  of  his  eloquence  persuasive,  and  the  reputation 


Polycrates  at  Samos  disgusted  the  philoso 
pher,  who  was  a  great  advocate  for  national 
independence,  and,  though  he  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  tyrant,  he  retired  from  the  is 


he  had  acquired  by  his  distant  travels,  and  by 
being  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  was 
great  and  important.  He  regularly  frequent¬ 
ed  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  paid  his  de¬ 


land,  and  asecond  time  assisted  at  the  01ym-|votion  to  the  divinity  at  an  early  hour; 
pic  games.  His  fame  was  too  well  known  to’he  lived  upon  the  purest  and  most  inno¬ 


escape  notice ;  he  was  saluted  in  the  public ‘cent  food,  he  clothed  himself  like  the  priests 
assembly  by  the  name  of  Sophist,  or  wise  of  the  Egvptian  gods,  and  by  his  con- 


man  ;  but  he  refused  the  appellation,  and  tinual  purifications,  and  regular  offerings,  he 
was  satisfied  with  that  of  philosopher,  or,  Mc  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind 


lover  of  wisdom.  “  At  the  Olpmpic  games,”  in  sanctity.  These  artful  measures  united  to 
said  he,  in  explanation  of  this  new  appellation  render  him  an  object  not  only  of  reverence, 
he  wished  to  assume,  “some  are  attracted  but  of  imitation.  To  set  himself  at  a  greater 


with  the  desire  of  obtaining  crowns  and  ho-,distance  from  his  pupils,  a  number  of  years 
nours,  others  come  to  expose  their  different!  was  required  to  try  their  various  dispositions ; 
commodities  to  sale,  while  curiosity  draws  a|the  most  talkative  were  not  permitted  to 
636 
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speak  in  the  pi’esence  of  their  master  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  his  auditors  for  five 
years,  and  those  who  possessed  a  natural 
taciturnity  were  allowed  to  speak  after  a 
probation  of  two  years.  When  they  were 
capable  of  receiving  the  secret  instructions  of 
the  philosopher,  they  were  taught  the  use  of 
cyphers  and  hieroglyphic  writings,  and  Py¬ 
thagoras  might  boast  that  his  pupils  could 
correspond  together,  though  in  the  most  dis 
tant  regions,  in  unknown  characters ;  and  by 
the  signs  and  words  which  they  had  received, 
they  could  discover,  though  strangers  and 
barbarians,  those  that  had  been  educated  in 
the  Pythagorean  school.  So  great  was  his 
authority  among  his  pupils,  that,  to  dispute 
his  word  was  deemed  a  crime,  and  the  most 
i  stubborn  were  drawn  to  coincide  with  the 
opinions  of  their  opponents  when  they  help¬ 
ed  their  arguments  by  the  words  of  the  mas 
i  ter  said  so,  an  expression  which  became  pro- 
;  verbial  in  jurare  in  verba  magistri.  The 
great  influence  which  the  philosopher  pos¬ 
sessed  in  his  school  was  transferred  to  the 
world ;  the  pupils  divided  the  applause  and 
the  approbation  of  the  people  with  their  ve 
f  nerated  master,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  ru- 
levs  and  the  legislators  of  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  boasted  in 
.  being  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  The  Sa 
i  mian  philosopher  was  the  first  who  support 
,  ed  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  trans 
migration  of  the  soul  into  different  bodies,  and 
those  notions  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  solitary 
retreats  of  the  Brachmans.  More  strenuous¬ 
ly  to  support  his  chimerical  system,  he  de¬ 
clared  he  recollected  the  different  bodies  his 
soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son  of 
Mnesarchus.  He  remembered  to  have  been 
fEthalides,  the  son  of  Mercury,  to  have  as¬ 
sisted  the  Greeks  during  the  T rojan  war  in 
the  character  of  Euphorbus,  \yid.  Euphor 
bus,]  to  have  been  Hermotimus,  afterwards  a 
fisherman,  and  last  of  all  Pythagoras.  He 
forbad  his  disciples  to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans, 
because  he  supposed  them  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  same  putrified  matter  from 
which,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  man  was 
formed.  In  his  theological  system  Pythago¬ 
ras  supported  that  the  universe  was  created 
from  a  shapeless  heap  of  passive  matter  by 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  being,  who  himself 
was  the  mover  and  soul  of  the  world,  and  of 
whose  substance  the  souls  of  mankind  were 
a  portion.  He  considered  numbers  as  the 
principles  of  every  thing,  and  perceived  in 
the  universe,  regularity,  correspondence, 
beauty,  proportion,  and  harmony,  as  inten¬ 
tionally  produced  by  the  Creator.  In  his  doc¬ 
trines  of  morality,  he  perceived  in  the  human 
mind,  propensities  common  to  us  with  the 
brute  creation  ;  but  besides  these,  and  the 
passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  discover 
ed  the  noble  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported 
that  the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification 
was  to  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  ol  moral 
and  intellectual  pleasure.  The  thoughts  of  the 
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past  he  considered  as  always  present  to  us, 
and  he  believed  that  no  enjoyment  could  be 
had  where  the  mind  was  disturbed  by  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt,  or  fears  about  futurity. 
This  opinion  induced  the  philosopher  to  re¬ 
commend  to  his  followers  a  particular  mode 
of  education.  The  tender  years  of  the  Py¬ 
thagoreans  were  employed  in  continual  la¬ 
bour,  in  study,  in  exercise,  and  repose  ;  and 
the  philosopher  maintained  his  well-known 
and  important  maxim,  that  many  things, 
especially  love,  are  best  learned  late.  In 
more  advanced  age,  the  adult  was  de¬ 
sired  to  behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and 
patriotism,  and  to  remember  that  the  com¬ 
munity  and  civil  society  demanded  his  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  that  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  not  his  own  private  enjoyments,  were  the 
ends  of  his  creation.  From  lessons  like  these, 
the  Pythagoreans  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
call  to  mind,  and  carefully  to  review  the  ac¬ 
tions,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  days.  In  their  acts  of  devotion,  they 
early  repaired  to  the  most  solitary  places  of  the 
mountains,  and  after  they  had  examined  their 
private  and  public  conduct  and  conversed 
with  themselves,  they  joined  in  the  company 
of  their  friends,  and  early  refreshed  the  body 
with  light  and  frugal  aliments.  Their  con¬ 
versation  was  of  the  most  innocent  nature; 
political  or  philosophic  subjects  were  discuss¬ 
ed  with  propriety,  but  without  warmth,  and, 
after  the  conduct  of  the  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  the 
same  religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  a 
strict  and  impartial  self-examination.  From 
such  regularity  nothing  but  the  most  salutary 
consequences  could  arise,  and  it  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythago¬ 
ras  were  so  much  respected  and  admired  as 
legislators,  and  in.it  .ted  for  their  constancy, 
friendship,  and  humanity.  The  authors  that 
lived  in,  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  have 
rather  tarnished  than  brightened  the  glory 
of  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and 
they  have  obscured  his  fame  by  attributing 
to  him  actions  which  were  dissonant  with 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  moralist.  To 
give  more  weight  to  his  exhortations,  as  some 
writers  mention,  Pythagoras  retired  into  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  cave,  where  his  mother  sent  him  in¬ 
telligence  of  every  thing  which  happened  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence.  After  a  certain  number  of 
monthshe  again  re-appeared  on  the  earth  with 
a  grim  and  ghastly  countenance,  and  declared, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  was  re¬ 
turned  from  hell.  F rom  similar  exaggerations, 
it  has  been  asserted  th..t  he  appeared  at  the 
Olympic  games  w  ith  a  golden  thigh,  and  that  he 
could  write  in  letters  of  blood  whatever  he 
pleased  on  a  looking  glass,  and  that,  by  setting 
it  opposite  to  the  moon,  when  full,  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  were  on  the  glass  became  legi¬ 
ble  on  the  moon’s  disc  They  also  support, that, 
bv  some  magical  words,  he  tamed  a  bear, 
stopped  the  fi  ght  of  an  eagle,  and  appeared 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  instant  in  the 
cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapontum,  &c.  The 
6"7 
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time  and  the  place  of  the  death  of  this  great 
philosopher  are  unknown  ;  yet  many  suppose 
that  he  died  at  Metapontum  about  497  years 
before  Christ ;  and  so  great  was  the  veneration 
of  the  people  of  Magna  Graecia  for  him,  that 
he  received  the  same  honours  as  were  paid  to 
the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house  became  a 
sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages  likewise  ac 
knowledged  his  merits,  and  when  the  Ro 
mans,  A.  U.  C.  4‘1,  were  commanded  by  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  to  erect  a  statue  to  the 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  the  distin 
guished  honour  was  conferred  on  Alcibiades 
and  Pythagoras.  Pythagoras  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter  called  Damo.  There  is  now  extant  a  po 
etical  composition  ascribed  to  the  philosopher, 
and  called  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras, 
which  contain  the  greatest  part  of  his  doc 
trines  and  moral  precepts;  but  many  sup¬ 
port  that  it  is  a  supposititious  composition,  and 
that  the  true  name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis. 
Pythagoras  distinguished  himself  also  by  his 
discoveries  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  ma¬ 
thematics,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid’s 
elements,  about  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  so  elated  after 
making  the  discovery,  that  he  made  an  of¬ 
fering  of  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods ;  but  the 
sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an 
enemy  to  shedding  the  blood  of  all  animals. 
His  system  of  the  universe,  in  which  he  plac¬ 
ed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  planets 
moving  in  elliptical  orbits  round  it,  was  deem 
ed  chimerical  and  improbable,  till  the  deep 
inquiries  and  the  philosophy  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  proved  it,  by  the  most  accurate  cal¬ 
culations,  to  be  true  and  incontestible.  Di¬ 
ogenes,  Porphyry,  Iamblicus  and  others, 
have  written  an  account  of  his  life,  but 
with  more  erudition,  perhaps,  than  veraci¬ 
ty.  Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  1,  c.  5.  Tusc.  4,  c.  1. — 
Diog.  itf c.  8.-  -Hu  gin.  fab.  112 — Ovid.  Met. 
15,  v.  60,  Ls’c. — Plato.-— Plin.  34,  c.  6. —  Cell. 
9  — Iamblic. — Porfihyr. — Pint _ A  sooth¬ 

sayer  at  Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  of  Hepha-stion,  by  consulting 
the  entrails  of  victims. 

Pytheas,  a  native  of  Massilia,  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  geography.  He  also  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  travels,  and,  with  a 
mind  that  wished  to  seek  information  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  he  advanced  far  into  the 
northern  seas,  and  discovered  the  island 
of  Thule,  and  entered  that  sea  which 
is  now  called  the  Baltic.  His  dicoveries 
in  astronomy  and  geography  were  inge¬ 
nious;  indeed,  modern  navigators  have  found 
it  expedient  to  justify  and  accede  to  his  con 
elusions.  He  was  the  first  who  established 
a  distinction  of  climate  by  the  length  of  days 
and  nights.  He  wrote  different  treatises  in 
Greek,  which  have  been  lost,  though  some  of 
them  were  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Pytheas  lived,  according  to  some, 
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in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  [All  that  remains 
of  the  writings  of  Pytheas  consists  of  some 
detached  fragments  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  a 
few  other  writers.  Marcianus,  the  scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Geminus  Rho- 
dius,  quote  merely  the  titles  of  his  works. 
According  to  the  two  first,  he  wrote  a  Peri- 
plus  and  Periodus  of  the  earth,  and  according 
to  the  last,  a  book  on  the  Ocean,  if  this  be 
not  a  portion  of  the  entire  work.  Eratos¬ 
thenes  grounded  his  system  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  on  the  observations  made  by  Pytheas.] 

St  rub.  2,  &c  — P/in.  37. - An  Athenian 

rhetorician,  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intrigues,  rapa¬ 
city,  and  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
Demosthenes,  of  whom  he  observed,  that 
his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp.  Pytheas 
joined  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  His  orations  were  devoid  of 
elegance,  harsh,  unconnected  and  diffuse, 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  has  not  been 
ranked  among  the  orators  of  Athens.  JElian. 
V.  H.  7,  c.  7. — Pint,  in  Drm.  itf  Polit.fir. 

Pytheus,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches 
in  the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertain¬ 
ed  the  monarch  and  all  his  army,  when  he  was 
inarching  on  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  offered  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  war.  Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much 
gratitude,  and  promised  to  give  him  whate¬ 
ver  he  should  require.  Pytheus  asked  him 
to  dismiss  his  son  from  the  expedition  :  upon 
which  the  monarch  ordered  the  young  man  to 
be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  of  the  body  to  be 
placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  way,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  that  his  army  might  march 
between  them.  Pint,  de  mul.  virt. — Herodot. 

Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Del¬ 
phi.  She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to 
such  as  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sul¬ 
phureous  vapours  which  issued  from  the  hole 
of  a  subterraneous  cavity  within  the  temple, 
over  which  she  sat  on  a  three  legged 
stool,  called  a  tripod.  In  the  stool  was  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  vapour  was  ex¬ 
haled  by  the  priestess,  and,  at  this  divine 
inspiration,  her  eyes  suddenly  sparkled,  her 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  a  shivering  ran  over 
all  her  body-  In  this  convulsive  state  she 
spoke  the  oracles  of  the  god,  often  with  loud 
howhngs  and  cries,  and  her  articulations  were 
taken  down  by  the  priest,  and  set  in  order. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  of  inspiration  was  more 
gentle,  and  not  always  violent  ;  yet  Plutarch 
mentions  one  of  the  priestesses  who  was 
thrown  into  such  an  excessive  fury,  that  not 
only  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  but  also 
the  priests  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  were  terrified  and  forsook  the  temple  ; 
and  so  violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  continu¬ 
ed  for  some  days  in  the  most  agonizing  situa¬ 
tion,  and  at  last  died.  The  Pythia,  before  she 
placed  herself  on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash 
her  whole  body,  and  particularly  her  hair, in 
the  waters  of  the  fountain  Castalis,  at  the  foot 
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6f  mount  Parnassus.  She  also  shook  a  lau¬ 
rel  tree  that  grew  near  the  place,  and  some¬ 
times  ate  the  leaves  with  which  she  crown¬ 
ed  herself.  The  priestess  was  originally  a 
virgin,  but  the  institution  was  changed  when 
Echechrates,  a  Thessalian,  had  offered  vio¬ 
lence  to  one  of  them,  and  none  but  women 
who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  per 
mitted  to  enter  upon  that  sacred  office.  They 
always  appeared  dressed  in  the  garments  of 
virgins  to  intimate  their  purity  and  modesty, 
and  they  were  solemnly  bound  to  observe  the 
strictest  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity, 
that  neither  phantastical  dresses  nor  lascivi¬ 
ous  behaviour  might  bring  the  office,  the  re¬ 
ligion,  or  the  sanctity  of  the  place  into  con¬ 
tempt.  There  was  originally  but  one  Pythia, 
besides  subordinate  priests,  and  afterwards 
two  were  chosen,  and  sometimes  more.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  these  is  Phemonoe, 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
first  who  gave  oracles  at  Delphi.  The  ora 
cles  were  alwaysdelivered  in  hexameter  verses, 
a  custom  which  was  some  time  after  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  Pythia  was  consulted  only  one 
month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring.  It  was 
always  required  that  those  who  consulted 
the  oracle  should  make  large  presents  to 
Apollo,  and  from  thence  arose  the  opulence, 
splendour,  and  the  magnificence  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  temple  of  Delphi.  Sacrifices  also 
were  offered  to  the  divinity,  and  if  the  omens 
proved  unfavourable  the  priestess  refused  to 
give  an  answer.  There  were  generally  five 
priests  who  assisted  at  the  offering  of  the  sac 
rifices,  and  there  was  also  another  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Pythia,  and  assisted  her  in  receiv 
ing  the  oracle.  [yid.  Delphi,  Oraculum.] 
Paus.  10,  c.  5 — Diod.  16 — S/rab .  6  and  9. 
— Justin.  24,  c.  5. — Plut.  de  orut.  def. — F.u 

rifi.  in  Ion — Chrysost. - Games  celebrated 

in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi.  They  were  first  instituted,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  him¬ 
self,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which 
he  had  obtained  over  the  serpent  Python, 
from  which  they  received  their  name;  though 
others  maintain  that  they  were  first  esta¬ 
blished  by  Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by 
Amphictyon  or  lastly  by  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  B.  C.  1  63.  They  were  ori¬ 
ginally  celebrated  once  in  nine  years,  but  af¬ 
terwards  every  fifth  year,  on  the  second  year 
of  every  Olympiad,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  Parnassian  nymphs  who  congratulated 
Apollo  after  his  victory.  Tile  gods  them¬ 
selves  were  originally  among  the  combatants, 
and  according  to  some  authors,the  first  prizes 
were  won  by  Pollux,  in  boxing  ;  Castor,  in 
horse- racing  ;  Hercules,  in  the  pancratium  ; 
Zethus,  in  fighting  with  the  armour  ;  Calais, 
in  running  ;  Telamon,  in  wrestling  ;  and  Pe 
leus,  in  throwing  the  quoit.  These  illustri¬ 
ous  conquerors  were  rewarded  by  Apollo 
himself,  who  was  present  with  crowns  and 
laurel.  Some  however  observe,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  musical  contention,  in  which 
he  who  sung  best  the  praises  of  Apollo  ob- 
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tained  the  prize,  which  was  presents  of  geld 
and  silver,  which  were  afterwards  exchang¬ 
ed  for  a  garland  of  the  palm  tree,  or  of  beech 
leaves.  It  is  said  that  Hesiod  was  refused 
admission  to  these  games,  because  he  was 
not  able  to  play  upon  the  harp,  which  was 
required  of  all  such  as  entered  the  lists.  The 
songs  which  were  sung  were  called  Tn/Sixot 
va/ua  the  Pythian  modes,  divided  into  five 
parts,  which  contained  a  fight  and  victory 
of  Apollo  over  Python  ;  the  prepa¬ 
ration for  the  fight  ;  the  first  attempt ; 

sjcsAfusr^o?,  taking  breath  and  collecting 
courage  ;  x. faxTuxoi,  the  insulting 

sarcasms  of  the  god  over  his  vanquished  ene¬ 
my  ;  iro^iyy sc,  in  imitation  of  the  hisses  of  the 
serpent  ;  just  as  he  expired  under  the  blows 
of  Apollo.  A  dance  was  also  introduced;  and 
in  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyons,  who 
presided  over  the  games  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of 
a  flute,  but,  as  it  was  more  peculiarly  used  ill 
funeral  songs  and  lamentations,  it  was  60on 
rejected  as  unfit  for  merriment,  and  the  festi¬ 
vals  which  represented  the  triumph  of  Apol¬ 
lo  over  the  conquered  serpent-  The  Roman, 
according  to  some,  introduced  them  into  their 
city,  and  called  them  Apollinares  ludi.  Paus. 
10,  c.  13  and  37.—Strah.  9 .—Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  447  — PI  in.  7. — Liv.  25. 

Pythias,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  in¬ 
timate  with  Damon,  find.  Phintias.) - A 

road  which  led  from  Thessaly  to  Tempe, 

xPlian. 

Pythius,  a  Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Ca- 
nius,  a  Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold 

h-s  gardens,  &c.  Cic.  de  Off.  3,  c.  14. - A 

surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had  received 
for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent  Python, 
or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Delphi; 
called  also  Pytho.  Macrob.  1,  sat.  17. — Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  23,  v.  16. 

Pytho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  no  7ru9irdx/, 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  rot¬ 
ted  there.  It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape. 
(yid.  Delphi.) 

PythScles,  an  Athenian  descended  from 
Aratus.  It  is  said,  that  on  his  account,  and 
for  his  instruction.  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of 
Aratus. 

Python,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to 
Thebes,  when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of 
Demosthenes,  was  going  to  take  arms  against 
Philip.  Plut  in  Dem. — Diod. A  cele¬ 
brated  serpent  sprung  from  the  mud  and 
stagnated  waters  which  remained  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deuca¬ 
lion.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  it  was 
produced  from  the  earth  by  Juno,  and  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Latona,  who  was 
then  pregnant  by  Jupiter.  Latona  escaped 
his  fury  by  means  of  her  lover,  who  changed 
her  into  a  quail  during  the  remaining  months 
of  her  pregnancy,  and  afterwards  restored 
her  to  her  original  shape  in  the  island  of  De- 
'  639 
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tos,  where  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Di¬ 
ana.  Apollo,  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  at¬ 
tacked  the  monster  and  killed  him  with  his 
arrows,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  obtained,  he  instituted  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Pythian  games.  [Strabo  says,  that 
Python  was  no  other  than  a  famous  villain, 
whom  Apollo  destroyed.  Dickinson,  in  his 
“  Delphi  Phoemcizantes,”  maintains  the  Py¬ 
thon  of  the  Greeks  to  be  the  Typhon  of  the 
Phoenicians;  and  the  Typhon  of  the  Phceni- 
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dans  to  be  the  Og  of  Scripture,  while  he 
will  have  Apollo,  who  slew  it,  to  have  been 
Joshua.]  Strab.  8. — Pans.  2,  c.  7,  1.  10,  c. 
6. — Hygin — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  438,  &c. — Lu¬ 
can.  3,  v.  134. 

Pythonissa,  a  name  given  to  the  priest¬ 
ess  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi.  She  is 
more  generally  called  Pythia.  (vid.  Pythia.) 
The  word  Pythanissa  was  commonly  applied 
to  women  who  attempted  to  explain  futurity. 
Pytna,  a  part  of  Mount  Ida. 
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icfcUADI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany, 
near  the  country  of  the  Marcomanni,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Danube,  in  modern  Moravia- 
They  rendered  themselves  celebrated  by 
their  opposition  to  the  Romans,  by  whom 
they  were  often  defeated,  though  not  totally 
subdued.  [The  criginal  seat  oi  the  Quadi 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Danube  towards  the  Theis ,  as  far  as  the 
settlements  of  the  Getx.  The  incursions  of 
the  Jazyges  and  the  Getx  compelled  them  to 
migrate  to  the  west.]  Tacit,  in  Germ.  42  and 
43.  An.  2,  c-  63. 

QuadrAtus,  a  surname  given  to  Mer¬ 
cury,  because  some  of  his  statues  were 
square.  The  number  4,  according  to  Plu 
tarch,  was  sacred  to  Mercury,  because  h 
was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  the  month 
in  Sympos.  9. 

Quadrifrons,  or  Quadriceps,  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Janus,  because  he  was  represented 
with  four  heads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

Qua- stores,  two  officers  at  Rome,  first 
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created  A.  U.  C.  269.  [There  are  two  opi¬ 
nions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Quxstorian 
office.  According  to  the  first,  the  institution 
of  Quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first 
appointed  by  the  kings  according  to  Tacitus 
and  then  by  the  consuls  to  the  year  307, 
when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
at  the  Comitia  Tributa.  Others  say  that  two 
questors  were  chosen  by  the  people  from 
among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  take  care  of  the 
treasury,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  Va¬ 
lerius  Poplicola  ]  They  received  their  name 
a  querendo ,  because  they  collected  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  ma 
nagement  of  the  public  treasury.  The! 
quxstorship  was  the  first  office  which  could 
be  had  in  the  state.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
candidates  should  be  24  or  25  years  of  age, 
or,  according  to  some,  27.  [In  the  time  of 
Cicero  it  seems  to  have  been  31.]  In  the 
year  332,  U.  C.  two  more  were  added  to  the 
others,  to  attend  the  consuls,  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the 
plunder  and  booty  which  had  been  acquired 
by  conquest.  These  were  called  Pert  grim, 
whilst  the  others,  whose  employment  was  in 
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the  city,  received  the  name  of  XJrbani. 
When  the  Romans  were  masters  of  all  Italy, 
four  more  were  created.  A.  U.  C.  498,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  pro-consuls  and  pro-prxtors  in  their 
provinces,  and  to  collect  all  the  taxes  and 
customs  which  each  particular  district  owed 
to  the  republic.  They  were  called  Proviti- 
ciades.  Sylla  the  dictator  created  20  quxs- 
tors,  and  J.  Caesar  40,  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
seats  in  the  senate  ;  from  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  quaestors  ranked  as  senators  in  the 
senate.  The  quaestors  were  always  appointed 
by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  person  was 
appointed  to  the  quaetorship  without  their 
permission  he  was  only  called  Proqu&stor. 
The  quae  stores  urbani  were  apparently  of 
more  consequence  than  the  rest,  the  treasury 
PluV was  intrusted  to  their  care,  they  kept  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and 
the  Roman  eagles  or  ensigns  were  always  in 
their  possession  when  the  armies  were  not  on 
an  expedition.  They  required  every  general 
before  he  triumphed  to  tell  them,  upon  his 
oath,  that  he  had  given  a  just  account  of  the 


number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides,  and  that 
ne  had  been  saluted  imperator  by  the  soldiers, 
a  title  which  every  commander  generally  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  army  after  he  had  obtained  a 
victory,  and  which  was  after  wards  confirmed 
and  approved  by  the  senate.  The  city  quaes¬ 
tors  had  also  the  care  of  the  ambassadors, 
they  lodged  and  received  them .  [They  took 
care  also  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  were 
buried  at  the  public  expense.  Augustus 
took  from  them  the  charge  of  the  treasury 
and  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  to  those  who 
had  been  praetors,  but  Claudius  restored  it  to 
the  quaestors.  Afterwards  prefects  of  the 
treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed.  Au¬ 
gustus,  as  a  compensation  for  depriving  them 
of  the  care  of  the  treasury,  allowed  the 
quaestors  the  charge  of  the  public  records, 
which  the  aediles  had  formerly  exercised. 
He  introduced  also  a  kind  of  quaestors,  called 
Quaatores  Candidati,  who  used  to  carry  the 
messages  of  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  and 
who  were  called  Candidati  because  they 
sued  for  higher  preferment,  which  by  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure  to  ob¬ 
tain.  Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of 
quaestors,  called  Qucestores  Palatii,  who  were 
much  the  same  with  what  we  call  Chancel- 
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lors.j  The  tent  of  the  qusestor  in  the  camp 
was  called  gucestorium.  It  stood  near  that 
of  the  general.  Varro.  de  L-  L.  4. — Liv.  4, 
c.  43  —Dio.  43. 

Querquetulanus,  a  name  given  to 
mount  Coslius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which 
grew  there.  Tacit.  An.  4,  c.  65 

QuiEtis  fanum,  a  temple  without  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quies  was  the 
goddess  of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate 
near  the  Colline  gate.  Liv.  4,c.  A.— August, 
de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  16. 

Quinctia  prata.  Vid  Quintia. 

QuinctiusT.  a  Roman  consul  who  gained 
some  victories  over  the  /Equi  and  the  Volsci, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Prae- 
neste. - A  Roman  celebrated  for  his  fru¬ 

gality.  [yid.  Cincinnatus.]— — Hirpinus.  vid. 
Hirpinus. 

QuindecimvTri,  an  orderof  priests  whom 
Tarquin  the  proud  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibyline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  but  afterwards  the  number  was  in¬ 
creased  to  ten,  to  whom  Svlla  added  five 
more,  whence  their  name,  [yid  Decemviri 
and  Duumv  ii  ] 

QuiNquATKiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five 
days.  The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was 
the  18th  of  March.  The  first  day  sacrifices 
and  oblations  were  presented,  but,  however, 
without  the  effusion  of  blond.  On  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiators 
were  exhibited,  and  on  the  fifth  day  there 
was  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  On  the  days  of  the  celebration, 
scholars  obtained  holidays,  and  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for 
learning  and  wisdom,  which  the  goddess  pa¬ 
tronised  ;  and  on  their  return  to  school, 
they  presented  their  master  with  a  gift  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Mmerval.  1  hey 
were  much  the  same  as  the  Panathenaea  ot 
the  Greeks.  Plays  were  also  acted  and  dis 
putations  were  held  on  subjects  ot  literature. 
They  received  their  name  from  dnejive  days 
which  were  devoted  for  the  celebration. 

QuinquennAL.es  ludi,  games  celebrated 
by  the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  every 
fifth  year.  There  were  also  some  games 
among  the  Romans  which  bore  this  name. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  Actian  games. 
vid.  Actia. 

Quintia  Prata,  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  great  Cincinnatus.  Liv.  3, 
c.  26. 

Quintilianus,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  cele¬ 
brated  rhetorician,  born  [about  the  year  42  of 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  the  emper 
or  Claudius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  family  origin  illy  Spanish, 
but  that  his  father  or  grandfather  had  settled 
at  Rome.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
clearly  ascertained,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
he  was  educated  at  the  capital,  where  he 
studied  rhetoric  under  Domitius  Afer,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  orator.  The  opinion  of  some  that 
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he  was  born  at  Calaguris  in  Spain,  is  entitled 
to  little  if  any  credit.]  He  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who 
obtained  a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a 
public  teacher.  After  he  had  remained 
twenty  years  in  this  laborious  employment 
and  obtained  the  merited  applause  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  not  only  as  a  pre¬ 
ceptor,  but  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  Quintilian, 
by  the  permission  of  the  emperor  Domitian, 
retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and 
industry.  In  his  retirement  he  assiduously 
dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  eloquence.  [This  has  not  come 
down  to  us.]  Some  time  after,  at  the  press¬ 
ing  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he  wrote  his 
inslitutiones  oratories,  the  most  perfect  and 
complete  system  of  oratory  extant.  It  is 
divided  into  12  books,  in  which  the  author 
explains  from  observations,  as  well  as  from  ex¬ 
perience,  what  can  constitute  a  good  and  per¬ 
fect  orator,  and  in  this  he  not  only  mentions 
the  pursuits  and  the  employments  of  the 
rhetorician,  but  he  also  speaks  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and  begins  with  the  attention  which 
ought  to  be  shewn  him  e\en  in  his  cradle. 
He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two 
young  princes  whom  Domitian  destined  for 
his  successors  on  the  throne,  but  the  plea¬ 
sure  which  the  rhetorician  received  from 
the  favours  and  the  attention  of  the  emperor, 
and  from  the  success  which  his  writings  met 
m  the  world,  was  embittered  by  the  loss  of 
his  wife  and  of  his  two  sons.  It  is  said  that 
Quintilian  was  poor  in  his  retirement,  and 
that  his  indigence  was  relieved  by  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  his  pupil,  Pliny  the  younger.  He 
died  A.  D.  95.  [  The  style  of  Quintilian  is 

said  by  critics  to  exhibit  tokens  of  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  false  taste.  It  wants  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  good  prose,  and  is 
in  many  instances  better  adapted  to  the  poet 
or  the  orator  than  to  the  philosopher,  the 
critic,  or  the  rhetorician.]  His  institutions 
were  discovered  in  the  1415th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  an  old  tower  of  a  monastery 
at  St.  Gal,  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  a  native  of 
Florence.  The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are 
those  of  Gesner,  4to  Gutting.  38  ;  of  L. 
Bat.  8vo.  cum  notis  variorum,  1665  ;  of  Gib¬ 
son,  4to.  Oxon.  1693;  that  of  Rollin  repub¬ 
lished  in  8vo.  London,  1792,  [and  that  of 
Spalding,  Lips.  1798-1816,  4vo]s.  8vo.] 

Quintillus,  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  a 
brother  of  Claudius  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself 
by  opening  his  veins  in  a  bath,  when  he 
heard  that  Aurelian  was  marching  against 
him,  about  the  270th  year  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,  a  Latin  histo¬ 
rian.  who  flourished  as  some  suppose,  [either 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D  54,  or 
under  that  of  Vespasian,  A.  D.  69.]  He  lias 
rendered  hunself  known  by  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  history- 
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was  divided  into  10  books,  of  which  the  twr 
first,  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  are  lost.  This  work  is  admired  foi 
its  elegance,  the  purity,  and  the  floridness  of 
the  style.  It  is  however  blamed  for  great 
anachronisms,  and  glaring  mistakes  in  geo 
graphy,  as  well  as  history  Freinshemius 
has  written  a  supplement  to  Curtins,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  made  some  very  satisfactory 
amends  for  the  loss  which  the  history  h  > 
suffered,  by  a  learned  collection  of  facts  and 
circumstances  from  all  the  different  author 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  an 
account  of  Alexander  and  of  his  Asiatic 
conquests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historian 
is  the  same  with  that  Curtius  Rufus  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he 
was  made  consul.  This  Rufus  was  born  of  an 
obscure  family,  and  he  attended  a  Roman 
quaestor  in  Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adru- 
metum  by  a  woman  above  the  human  shape, 
as  he  was  walking  under  the  porticoes  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  This  extraordinary  cha¬ 
racter  addressed  the  indigent  Roman,  and 
told  him  that  the  day  would  come  in  which 
he  should  govern  Africa  with  consular  power. 
This  strange  prophecy  animated  Rufus  ;  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  fa¬ 
vours  of  the  emperor,  obtained  consular 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  pro-consul  to 
Africa,  where  he  died.  The  best  editions  of 
Curtius  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo.Amst.  16 7  > ; 
of  Snakenburgh  4to.  L.  Bat.  1724;  and  of 
Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1757.  [The  edition  of 
Snakenburgh.  is  decidedly  the  best.]  Tacit- 
Ann.  11.  c.  23,  8cc. 

Quirinalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romu 
lus  sumamed  Quirinus,  celebrated  on  the 
13th  of  the  calends  of  March. 

QuirinAlis,  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally 
called  Agonius,  and  afterwards  Co llmus 
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The  name  of  Quirinalis  it  obtained  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Cures,  who  settled  there  under 
their  king  Tatius.  It  was  also  called  Caba- 
linus ,  from  two  marble  statues  of  horses, 
one  of  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and 
the  other  of  Praxiteles.  Liv.  1,  c.  44. — 

Ovid  Fast.  375  Met.  14,  v.  8  5. - One 

of  the  gates  of  Rome  near  mount  Quirinalis. 

QcirInus,  a  surname  of  Romulus  when  he 
had  been  made  a  god  by  his  superstitious  sub¬ 
jects.  [The  name  is  derived  eitherfrom  Quiris, 
i  Sabine  term  for  a  spear,  or  from  Cures , 

a  Sabine  city.]  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  475. - - 

Sulpitius,  a  Roman  consul  born  at  Lanuvium. 
Though  descended  of  an  obscure  family,  he 
was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours  by  Augus¬ 
tus.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  to  Caius, 
the  grandson  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
iEmilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sylla 
and  Pompey,  but  some  time  after  he  shame¬ 
fully  repudiated  her.  He  died  A.  D.  22. 
Tacit.  Ann.  3,  &c. 

QuirItes,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman  ci¬ 
tizens  either  because  they  admitted  into  their 
city  the  Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of 
Cures,  and  who  on  that  account  were  called 
Quirites,  [or  from  Quiris,  a  Sabine  term  for  a 
spear.]  After  this  union,  the  two  nations  were 
indiscriminately  and  promiscuously  called  by 
that  name.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
the  word  was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  used  in 
the  armies,  as  we  find  some  of  the  generals 
applying  it  only  to  such  of  their  soldiers  as 
they  dismissed  or  disgraced.  Even  some  of 
the  emperors  appeased  a  sedition,  by  calling 
their  rebellious  soldiers  by  the  degrading  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Quirites.  Sue  ton.  Cces.  70. — 
Lamfirid.  53. — Lucan ,  5,  v.  558. — Horat. 
4,  od.  14,  v.  1.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4. — Liv. 
1,  c.  13. —  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  479. 
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ABIRIUS,  C.  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  mcnev  to  Ptolemy  Au 
letes,  king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  afterwards 
not  only  refused  to  repay  him,  but  even  con 
fined  him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabiri- 
us  escaped  from  Egypt  with  difficulty,  but 
at  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the 
senate  of  having  lent  money  to  an  African 
prince,  for  un  awful  purposes.  He  was  abb 
defended  by  Cicero,  and  escaped  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Cic.  pro  Rab - A  Latin  poet  in  the 

age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote,  besides  satires 
and  epigrams,  a  poem  on  the  victory  which 
the  emperor  had  gained  over  Antony  at  Ac 

tium. - [Another,  accused  and  condemned 

before  the  Decemviri  for  having  slain  in 
sedition,  36  years  before,  A.  Saturninus.  He 
appealed  to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  but  escaped  only  by  Metellus  taking 
away  the  standard  from  the  Janiculum,  and 
thus  dissolving  the  assembly  ] 

Ramnes,  or  Rhamnenses,  one  of  the 
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three  centuries  instituted  by  Romulus.  Af- 
er  the  Roman  people  had  been  divided  into 
three  tribes,  the  monarch  elected  out  of  each 
100  young  men  of  the  best  and  noblest  fami- 
es,  with  which  he  formed  three  companies 
of  horse.  One  of  them  was  called  Rhamnen- 
ses  or  Ramnes,  either  fromthetribe  of  which 
it  was  chosen,  or  from  Romulus.  Another 
was  called  Tatienses  or  Titienses,  from  Ti¬ 
tus  Tatius,  and  the  third  Luceres  ;  [either 
from  Lucumo  an  Etrurian,  or  from  lucus.  the 
grove  which  Romulus  made  an  asylum.  The 
Rhamnenses  consisted  of  Romans,  and  inha¬ 
bited  the  Palatine  hill,  the  Tatienses  of  Sa¬ 
bines,  and  dwelt  on  the  Capitoline  hill ;  the 
Luceres  were  composed  of  all  the  foreigners 
who  came  successively  to  Rome,  after  the 
union  with  the  Sabines.  This  arrangement, 
h  wever,  was  subsequently  altered,  vid. 
Equites.)  Farr,  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  9. — Liv.  1,  c. 
13. — Horat.  de  Art.  poet.  340. — Plut.  in  Rom. 
1  Ravenna,  a  town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic, 
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■which  became  celebrated  under  the  Roman 
emperors  for  its  capacious  harbour,  which 
could  contain  250  ships,  and  for  being  for  some 
time  the  seat  of  the  western  empire.  It  was 
difficult  of  access  by  land,  as  it  stood  on  a 
small  peninsula;  and  so  ill  supplied  with  wa¬ 
ter,  that  it  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  wine, 
according  to  Martial.  I  he  emperors  kept 
one  of  their  fleets  there,  and  the  other  at  Mi 
senum,  on  the  other  side  of  Italy.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  of  Sabines.  [In  the  time 
ofStrabo.it  wassituateinthe  midst  of  a  marsh, 
and  attached  to  the  continent,  but  in  process 
of  time  the  Po  accumulated  mud  and  sand, 
so  that  the  land  was  raised  and  the  sea  re 
moved  to  a  greater  distance.  Honorius  made 
this  city  the  place  of  his  residence  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  Alaric  had  captured  and  burnt 
Rome.  When  Odoacer  made  a  conquest  of  Ita¬ 
ly  he  resided  at  Ravenna,  and  sustained  *here 
a  siege  of  three  years,  at  the  termination  of 
which  he  was  taken  and  slain  by  Theodoric. 
This  latter  monarch  fixed  the  seat  of  his  em 
pirehere,  and  greatly  adorned  and  embellish¬ 
ed  the  place.  Here  also  resided  ttie  exarch 
or  governor  appointed  by  the  emperor  of 
the  east  when  Italy  was  in  possession 
of  the  Lombards  ]  It  is  now  fallen  from 
its  former  grandeur ;  and  is  a  wretch¬ 
ed  town,  situate  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
with  swamps  and  marshes.  [In  the  time  of 
the  Romans  it  was  seated  on  a  kind  of  bay 
The  mud  thrown  up  by  the  tide  has  formed  a 
tract  of  land,  which  is  cultivated,  and  on  which 
the  city  itself  has  been  enlarged  towards  the 
sea.  The  air  is  insalubrious,  but  has  been 
somewhat  amended  by  conveying  along  the 
sides  of  the  city  the  rivers  Merit  me  and  Ron- 
eo,  which  carry  off  the  foetid  water  from  the 
marshy  grounds.]  Strab.  5  — Suet,  in  Aug. 
9—Flin.  36,  c.  12 .—Meta,  2,  c.  A.— Martial. 
3,  ep.  '-'3,  v.  8,  fkc.  . 

RaurAci,  a  peopleofGaul,  whose  chief  town 
isnow  August  on  the  Rhine.  Cces.  G.  l,c.5. 

Reate,  a  pleasant  town  [in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  on  the  river  Velinus,  a  branch  of 
the  Nar.]  It  was  built,  as  some  suppose,  be¬ 
fore  the  Trojan  war.  Cybele  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  It  was  famous  for  its 
asses.  Strab.  5. — Dionys.  Hal.  A. —  Varro.de 
R.  R.  1  .—Liv.  25,  c.  7,  1.  26,  c.  11,  l.  28,  c. 
45.  Cic.  Cat.  JV.  D.  2,  c.  2. 

RedicOlus,  a  deity  whose  name  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  tne  svord  redirt,  (to  return.)  The 
Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the  imaginary 
deity  on  the  spot  where  Annibal  had  retired 
when  he  approached  Rome,  as  if  to  besiege 
it.  Festus  de  V  sig. 

RedQnes,  a  nation  among  the  Amorici, 
now  tlie  people  of  Rennes  and  St.  Motoes, 
in  Britanny.  Cues.  B.  G  2,  c.  41. 

Regillje,  or  Regillum,  a  town  in  the 
country  or  the  Sabines  m  Italy,  about  20  miles 
from  Rome,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which 
was  fought  there,  A.  U.  C.  258,  between 
24,000  Romans,  and  40,000  Etrurians,  who 
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were  headed  by  the  Tarquins.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  obtained  the  victory,  and  scarce  10  000 
of  the  enemy  escaped  from  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Castor  and  Pollux,  according  to  some 
accounts,  were  seen  mounted  on  white  horses, 
and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army. 
Liv.  2,  c.  16. — Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Flat,  in 
Cor.—  Val  Max.  l.—Flor.  1.  Suet.  Tib.  1. 

Regillianus,  Q.  Nonius,  a  Dacian  who 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised 
to  the  greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  Gallienus,  and  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  262. 

Regillus,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
waters  fall  into  the  Anio,  at  theeast  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin 
army  near  it.  Liv.  2,  c.  19. 

Regium  Lepidum,  a  town  of  Modena, 
now  Regio ,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plitt. 
3,  c.  15 — Cic.  12,  fam.  5,  1.  13,  ep.  7.  _ 

M.  Attilius  RegClus,  a  consul  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundusi- 
am,  and  in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64 
and  sunk  30  gallies  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he 
landed  in  Africa,  and  so  rapid  was  his  suc¬ 
cess,  that  in  a  short  time  he  defeated  three 
generals,  and  made  himself  master  or  aliout 
;00  places  of  consequence  on  the  coast.  I  he 
Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  but  the  con¬ 
queror  refused  to  grant  it,  and  soon  attei  he 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xanthippus,  and 
30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners.  Regulus 
was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he 
was  carried  in  triumph  to  Carthage  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to 
propose  an  accommodation,  and  an  exchange 
of  prisoners;  and  it  his  commission  was  un¬ 
successful  he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  return  to  Carthage  without  delay. 
When  he  came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded 
his  countrymen  from  accepting  the  terms 
which  the  enemy  proposed,  and  when  his 
opinion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  senate, 
Regulus  retired  to  Carthage  agreeable  to  his 
engagements.  The  Carthaginians  wei  e  told 
that  their  offers  of  peace  had  been  rejected 
at  Rome  by  the  means  of  Regulus,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  prepared  to  punish  him  w  ith  the 
greatest  severity.  His  eye-brows  were  cut, 
and  he  was  exposed  for  some  days  to  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  meridian  sun  and  at- 
ter  wards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose  sides 
were  everv  where  filled  with  large  iron 
spikes,  till'  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies. 
His  sufferings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the 
senate  permitted  his  widow  to  inflict  whate- 
ever  punishment  she  pleased  on  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  captives  of  Carthage,  who 
were  in  their  hands.  She  confined  them  also 
in  presses  filled  with  sharp  iron  points,  and 
was  so  exquisite  in  her  cruelty,  that  the  se¬ 
nate  at  last  interfered,  and  stopped  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  her  punishments.  Regulus  died 
about  251  years  before  Christ,  SU.  6,  v.  319. 
_ picrr .  2,  c.  3.— Herat. 2,  od.5.— Ue.de  Off. 
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i,  e.  13. —  Val  Max.  l,  c.  1,  1.  9  c.  2. — Liv. 
ep.  16. - Memmius,  a  Roman  made  gover¬ 

nor  of  Greece  by  Caligula.  While  Regulus 
was  in  his  province-  the  emperor  wished 
to  bring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  by  Phidias,  to  Rome  ;  but  this 
was  supernaturally  prevented,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  authors,  the  sh  p  which 
was  to  convey  it  was  destroyed  by  light 
ning,  and  the  workmen  who  attempted  to 
remove  the  statue,  were  terrified  away  by 

sudden  noises  Dio.  Cass - \  man  who 

condemned  Stjanus. - Roscius  a  man  who 

held  the  consulship  but  for  one  day,  in  the 
reign  of  V  tellius. 

Remi,  a  nation  f  Gaul,  whose  principal 
town  Duricortorium,  is  now  Rfieims.  Plin. 
5,  c.  17. — Cess.  B  G.  2.  c.  5. 

Remmia  lex  de  judiciis ,  was  enacted  to 
punish  all  calumniators  The  letter  K  was 
marked  on  their  forehead.  This  law  was 
abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Cic.firo 
Ros. 

RemVlus  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  des¬ 
troyed  by  lightning  on  account  of  his  impie¬ 
ty.  Ovid .  Trist.  4,  v.  50. 

Remuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Remus.  I  hey  were  afterwards  called 
Lemuria ,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Remus,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  ex¬ 
posed  together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of 
his  grandfather.  In  the  contest  which  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  two  brothers  about  build¬ 
ing  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the  preference, 
and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising  walls, 
was  put  to  death  by  his  brother’s  orders,  or 
by  Romulus  himself  [ vid .  Romulus.]  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  after 
this  murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  con¬ 
sulted,  and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by 

the  institution  of  the  Remuria.  Ovid. - - 

One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Turnus  against  iE- 
neas.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  330. 

Resina,  [orTheodosiopolis,  now  Ras-vin, 
or  Ain  verdah,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chaboras.]  It  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Gor¬ 
dian. 

Rha,  a  large  river,  now  the  Volga ,  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  [The  name  Rha  appears  to  bean  ap¬ 
pellative  term,  having  affinity  with  Rhea  or 
Reka,  which, in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonian 
language,  signifies  a  river  ;  and  from  the 
Russian  denomination  of  VelikaReka,  or  Great 
River,  appears  to  be  formed  the  name  of 
Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  this  stream  is  called  Atel 
or  Etel,  a  term  in  many  northern  languages, 
signifying  great  or  illustrious.  The  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  Tanais  to  this  river,  before  it 
changes  its  course  to  the  Palus  hseotis,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some 
authors,  that  it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the 
Rha  taking  a  different  route.] 

Rhacius,  a  Cretan  prince,  the  first  of  that 
nation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colony.  He 
seized  Claros,  of  which  he  became  the  sove- 
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reign.  He  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of 
Tiresias,  who  had  been  seized  on  his  coasts. 
Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Rhacotis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  Strab . — Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Rhadamakthus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa.  He  was  born  in  Crete,  which  he 
abandoned  about  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 
He  passed  into  some  of  the  Cyclades,  where 
he  reigned  with  so  much  justice  and  imparti¬ 
ality,  that  the  ancients  have  said  he  became 
one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  and  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  infernal  regions  in  obliging  the 
dead  to  confess  their  crimes,  and  in  punishing 
them  for  their  offences.  Rhadamanthus 
reigned  not  only  over  some  of  the  Cyclades, 
but  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia. 
Pau a.  8,  c.  53. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  435. — Diod. 
.5. — Plato. — Homer.  11.  4,  v.  564. —  Virg  JEn. 
6,  v.  66. 

Rhadamistus,  a  son  of  Pharnasmanes, 
king  of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  some  time  after  put  him  to  death. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cru¬ 
elties,  about  the  year  52  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tacit.  Ann.  13.  c.  37. 

Hhati,  or  R.eti,  an  ancient  and  warlike 
nation  of  Etruria.  They  were  driven  from 
their  native  country  by  the  Gauls,  and  went 
to  settle  on  the  other  side  of  tne  Alps.  vid. 
Rhaetia.  Plin.  3,  c.  10  — Justin.  20,  c.  5. 

Rh/etia,  [a  country  of  Europe,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  apart  of  the  Alps,  and  was  situate  to 
the  north  of  Italy  and  east  ot  Helvetia.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  its  limits  to  the  north, 
but  we  may  say  that  it  was  bounded  in  that 
quarter  by  Vindelic  a,  and  in  general  that  it 
corresponded  to  the  country  of  the  Orisons, 
and  to  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Claris ,  See,  as  far 
as  the  Lake  of  Constance  :  it  extended  also 
over  the  Tvrol.  This  country  was  called 
western  Illvricuui,and  wassubjected  totheRo- 
mans  by  Drusus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Soon 
afterwards  Vindelicia  was  reduced  by  Tibe¬ 
rius,  so  that  the  Roman  possessions  extended 
to  the  Dauube.  This  double  conquest  form¬ 
ed  a  province  called  Rhaetia,  comprehending 
Vindelicia,  without  obliterating  altogether  the 
distinction.  But  in  the  multiplication  that 
Dioclesian  and  some  other  emperors  after 
him  made  of  the  provinces,  Rhaetia  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  under  the  names  of  Prima  and 
Secunda:  a  circumstance  which  caused  Rhae- 
tia  proper  and  Vindelicia  to  reassume  their 
primitive  distinctions.]  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  96. — 
Strab.  4. — Plin.  3,  c.  20, 1.  14,  c.  2,  &c. — He¬ 
rat.  4,  Od.  4  and  14. 

Rhamnus.  a  town  of  Attica,  famous  fora 
temple  of  Amphiarius,  and  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  call¬ 
ed  Rhamnusia.  This  statue  was  made  by 
Phidias,  out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  which 
the  Persians  intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected 
to  commemorate  their  expected  victory  over 
Greece.  Paus.  1. — Plin.  36. 

Rhamnusia,  a  name  of  Nemesis,  vid. 
Rhamnus. 
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RhampsinItus,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt  formed  when  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  it  were, 
who  succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a  large  was  broken  and  separated  from  the  continent, 
tower,  with  stones  at  Memphis,  where  his  of  Italy.  [After  Rhegium  had  fallen  under 
riches  were  deposited,  and  of  which  he  was  the  power  of  the  Romans,  a  legion  placed 
robbed  by  the  artifice  of  the  architect,  who  there  in  garrison,  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
had  left  a  stone  in  the  wall  easily  moveable,  pie  of  the  Mamertincs,  revolted  A.  U.  C. 
so  as  to  admit  a  plunderer.  Herodot.  2,  c.  472,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  After 
12i,  &c.  they  had  hell  it  for  ten  years,  it  was  besieged 

Rhamses,  or  Ramises,  a  powerful  king  and  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  those  whoes- 
of  Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700  0  <0  men.  caped  the  destruction  ot  the  siege,  to  thenum- 
conquered  ./Ethiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other  ber  of  about  300,  were  carried  to  Rome, 
eastern  nations.  In  his  reign,  according  to  where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded.] 
Pliny,  Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors consi- This  town  has  always  been  subject  to  great 
der  him  to  be  the  same  as  Sesostns.  Tacit,  earthquakes,  by'-  which  it  has  often  been 
Ann.  2,  c.  60.— Plin.  36,  c.  8.  destroyed.  The  neighbourhood  is  remarka- 

Rharos,  or  Rharium.  a  plain  of  Attica,  ble  for  its  great  fertility,  and  for  its  delightful 
where  corn  was  first  sown  by  Triptolemus.  views.  Si/.  13,  v.  94. — Cic.  firo  Arch.  3.— 
It  received  its  name  from  the  sower’s  father,  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  5  and  48. — Justin.  4,  c.  1. — 
who  was  called  Rharos.  Pans.  1,  c,  14  and  Mela ,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. 

38.  Rhemi.  vid.  Remi. 

Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  Rhene,  a  small  island  of  the  iEgean,  about 
who  married  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Ves-  200  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfer- 
ta,  Ceres,  Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  8tc.  Her  ence-  [vid.  Delos.]  The  inhabitants  of  De¬ 
husband,  however,  devoured  them  all  as  soon  los  always  buried  their  dead  there,  and  their 
as  born,  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  women  also  retired  there  during  their  labour, 
with  the  solemn  promise  that  he  would  raise  as  their  own  island  was  consecrated  to  Apol- 
no  male  children,  or,  according  to  others,  be-  lo,  where  Latona  had  brought  forth,  and 
cause  he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  where  no  dead  bodies  were  to  be  inhumed 
one  of  his  sons  would  dethrone  him.  Tostop  Strabo  says,  that  it  was  uninhabited,  though 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  Rhea  consulted  it  was  once  as  populous  and  flourishing  as  the 
her  parents,  and  was  advised  to  impose  upon  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  Polycrates  conquered 
him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into  Crete.  Accord  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo,  after  he  had 
ingly,  when  she  brought  forth,  the  child  was  tied  it  to  Delos  by  means  of  a  long  chain, 
immediately  concealed,  and  Saturn  devoured  Rhenes  was  sometimes  called  the  small  De- 
up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had  given  him  as  her  los.  and  the  island  ot  Delos,  the  great  Delos 
own  child.  The  fears  of  Saturn  were  soon  Thucyd.  3. — Strab.  10. — Mela ,  2,  c.  7. 


proved  to  be  well-founded.  A  year  after,  the 
child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter,  became  so 
strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove  his  father 
from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been  confounded 
by  the  mythologists  with  some  of  the  other 
goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed  that  she 
was  the  same  divinity  that  received  adoration 
underthe  various  names  of  Bona  Dea,  Cyb  le, 
Dindymene,  Magna  mater,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Ti- 
taaa,  and  Terra,  Tellus.and  Ops.  [ vid .  Cy- 
bele,  Ceres,  Vesta,  8cc.]  Rhea,  after  the  ex  - 
pulsion  of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  fol 
lowed  him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a 
kingdom.  Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of 
Europe  was  so  great,  that  the  golden  age  of 
Saturn  is  often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  Hesiod. 
Theog. —  Orfiheus,  in  Hymn. — -Homer,  ib.— 
JEschyl.  Prom. — Rurifiid.  Bacc  Elect. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  197. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  1  &c. 
- Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Re¬ 
mus.  She  is  also  called  Ilia.  vid.  Ilia. 

RhedOnes-  vid.  Redones. 

Rhegium,  now  Rheggio,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  opposite  Messa- 
na  in  Sicily,  where  a  colony  of  Messenians 
under  Alcidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was 
originally  called  Rhegium ,  and  afterwards 
Rhegium  Julium,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rhe¬ 
gium  Lefiidi,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Some 
suppose  that  it  received  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  ^ryw/ju,  to  break,  because  it  is  si¬ 
tuate  on  the  straits  of  Carybdis,  which  were 


Thucyd. 

Rheni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine. 

Rhenus,  [a  celebrated  river  of  Europe, 
rising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  mount  St.  Got/  ard ,  in  the  county  of 
Grisons.  It  passes  through  Lacus  Briganti- 
nus,  or  the  Lake  of  Constance ,  and  afterwards 
through  Lacus  Acronius,  or  the  l.ake  of  Zell, 
and  continues  to  run  nearly  west  until  it 
reaches  Basilia,  or  Basle.  Here  it  takes  a 
northern  direction  and  becomes  the  boundary 
between  Gallia  and  Germania,  and  afterwards 
between  the  latter  and  Belgium.  At  Schenck, 
or  Sche-  ken  Schans  the  Rhenus  sends  off  its 
left-hand  branch,  the  Vahalis  or  Waal ,  which 
flows  west  and  joins  the  M  >sa  or  Meuse. 
After  parting  with  that  ofthe  Vahalis,  the  Rhe¬ 
nus  flows  on  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  north, 
and  then  divides  into  two  streams,  of  which 
the  one  to  the  right  hand  had  the  name  of 
Flevo,  or  Flevus,  or  Flevum,  now  the  Yssal, 
and  the  other  that  of  Helium,  or  the  Leek. 
The  latter  joins  the  Meuse  above  Rotterdam. 
The  Yssal  was  originally  unconnected  with 
the  Rhine,  but  was  joined  to  it  by  the  canal 
of  Drusus.  Before  it  reached  the  sea  it  tra- 
veised  a  small  lake  called  Flevo,  which  by 
the  increase  of  waters  it  received  through  the 
Yssal  from  the  Rhine,  became  in  time  expand¬ 
ed  ,  and  forms  now  the  Zuyder  Zee.  vid  Fle¬ 
vo.  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  is  600 
miles.]  Virgil  has  called  it  bicomis,  because 
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Lt  divides  itself  into  two  streams.  The  riverlSiculus  says  that  this  town  was  destitute  of 
Rhine  was  a  long  time  a  barrier  between  the  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  that  its  water  was 
Romans  and  the  Germans,  and  on  that  ac-  bitter  and  noxious, and  that  it  was  surrounded 
count  its  banks  were  covered  with  strong  cas- ,  with  salt  marshes.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
ties.  J.  Cssar  was  the  first  Roman  who  this  place  that  the  Israelites  were  nourished 
crossed  it  to  invade  Germany.  The  waters  with  quails  ]  Liv.  45,  c.  11. 
of  that  river  were  held  in  great  veneration,  Rhion,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite 
and  were  supposed  by  the  ancient  Germans  to  Antirrhium  in  TEtolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
to  have  some  peculiar  virtue,  as  they  threw  Corinthian  gulf, called  also  the  Dardanelles  of 
their  children  into  it,  either  to  try  the  fidelity  Lefmnto-  The  strait  between  Naupactum 
of  the  mothers,  or  to  brace  and  invigorate  and  Patras  bore  also  the  same  name.  The 
their  limbs.  If  the  child  swam  on  the  surface,  tomb  of  Hesiod  was  at  the  top  of  the  pro- 
the  mother  was  acquitted  of  suspicion,  but  if  montory.  Liv.  27,  c.  30,  l.  .’8,  c.  7. — Plin.  4, 
it  sunk  to  the  bottom,  its  origin  was  deemed  c.  2. — Pans.  7,  c  22. 

illegitimate.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  258. — Strab.  Rhiph^ei,  large  mountains  at  the  north  of 
4. — Mela.  2,  c.  3,  1.  5,  c.  2. — Caesar,  de  Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gor- 
bell.  G  4,  c.  It). —  Tacit  Jinn.  -2,  c.  6. —  gons  had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name 

Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  727 - [A  small  river  of  Rtfifuean  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain 

of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Appenines  and  fall- in  a  northern  country,  and  indeed  these 
ing  into  the  most  southern  channel  of  the  mountains  seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the 
Po.  In  a  little  island  formed  by  the  Rhenus,  imagination  of  the  poets,  though  some  make 
about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  Octavius,  the  Tanais  rise  there.  [Wliat  are  celebrated 
Antony,  and  Lepidus  met  and  formed  the  se-  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  Riphasi  Montes 
cond  Triumvirate.  It  is  now  the  Reno.~\  Sil.  do  not  exist  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  as 
ltd ■  8,  v.  600. — Plin.  4,  c.  16, 1  16,  c.  36.  Ptolemy  represents.  If  he  marks  a  chain  of 
■ — Cats,  B.  G.  8cc.  (mountains  more  to  the  north,  actual  observa- 

Rhesus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry-  lion  affords  nothing  corresponding :  except  it 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others,  be  the  chain  which  separates  Russia  from  Si- 
of  Eioneusby  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike  beria.]  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Lucan.  3,  v.  272, 1. 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  march-  3,  v.  282,  1.  4,  v  418  — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  240,  1. 
ed  to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  4,  v.518. 
against  the  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with  Rhium.  vid.  Rhion. 
great  impatience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  de-  Rhoda,  now  Roses ,  a  sea-port  town  of 
dared,  that  Troy  should  never  be  taken,  if  Spain  Liv.  34,  c.  8. 

the  horses  of  Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the;  RhodAnus,  [or  Rhone ,  a  large  and  rapid 
Xanthus,  and  fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Tro-jriver  of  Europe,  rising  among  the  Lepontine 
jan  plains.  This  oracle  was  well  known  to;  Alps,  not  more  than  two  leagues  south  of  the 
the  Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  their  best  |  sources  of  the  Rhine.  It  passes  through  the 
generals,  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  com-  Lacus  Lemanus  or  lake  oj  Geneva,  five 
missioned  by  the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thracian  (leagues  below  which  it  disappears  between 
prince.  The  Greeks  entered  his  camp  in  the  two  rocks  for  a  considerable  way,  rises  again, 
night,  slew  him,  and  carried  away  his  horses  flows  with  great  rapidity  in  a  southern  direc- 
to  their  camp.  Homer.  17  10. —  Dictys.  Crete  tion  and  discharges  itself  by  three  mouths 
2. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  3. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  473. — ,into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  or  Gulf  of  Lyons ,  in 
— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  98.  (the  Mediterranean.  The  largest  of  these 


RhiAnus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  origi-|  mouths  was,  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  called  Mas- 
nally  a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  thejsilioticum,  the  other  two  were  much  less,  and 
war  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  "hichhad  the  common  name  of  Libyca,  although 
continued  for  twenty  years,  as  also  an  history  each  was  also  known  by  a  distinct  appella- 


of  the  principal  revolutions  and  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this  poeti¬ 
cal  composition,  nothing  but  a  fe  w  verses  are 
extant.  He  flourished  about  200  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Paus.  4,  c.  6. 

RhimotAcles,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who 


tion.  Hispaniense  Ostium  denoted  the  wes¬ 
tern  or  the  one  next  to  Hispania,  and  Meta- 
pinum  that  in  the  middle.  The  course  of 
the  Rhone  is  about  400  rules,  during  which  it  • 
falls  5400  feet.  In  Strabo’s  time  it  was  navi¬ 
gable  some  distance  up  ;  but  its  mouths  are 


revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  Hejnow  so  full  of  rocks,  brought  down  from  the 
boasted  of  his  attachment  to  the  emperor's;  mountains  by  its  impetuous  current,  that  no 
person  at  an  entertainment,  upon  which  Au-jship  can  enter  them.  The  upward  naviga- 
gustus  said,  firoditionem  amo ,  firoditores  vero  tion  in  smaller  vessels,  can  only,  on  account 
odi.  of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 

Rhinocolora,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  or  stream.  This  river  is  largest  in  summer, 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  [It  derived  its  name, ;and  is  at  its  greatest  height  soon  after  the 
according  to  Strabo,  from  the  circumstance  longest  day.  This  is  most  probably  occa- 
of  offenders  being  sent  thither  as  to  a  place  of  sioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  melting  part  of 
exile,  after  having  been  first  deprived  of  the  snow  on  the  Alps  during  the  summer 
their  noses,  (p/v,  nasus,  and  *&> a  custom  months.  For  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
said  to  have  been  practised  by  one  of  the,  the  name  Rhodanus,  vid.  Efidanus.]  Mela, 


/Ethiopian 


invaders  of 
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Egypt.  Diodorusj2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  3. —  Ovid,  Met.  2,  v.  258. — Sil. 
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3,  v.  457. — Mar  cell.  15,  &c. — Caesar.  Bell.  G. 
1,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Strab.  4.— Lucan.  1, 
v.  433,  1.  6,  v.  475. 

Rhodogyne,  a  daughter  of  Phraates,  king 
of  Parthia,  who  married  Demetrius,  when 
he  was  in  banishment  at  her  father’s  court. 
Polyten.  8. 

Rhodope,  or  Rhodopis,  a  celebrated 
courtezan  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow-ser¬ 
vant  with  iEsop,  at  the  court  of  a  king  of 
Samos.  She  was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xan- 
thus,  and  her  liberty  was  at  last  bought  by 
Charaxes  of  Mitylene,  the  brother  of  Sap¬ 
pho,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  who 
married  her.  She  sold  her  favours  at  Nau- 
cratis,  where  she  collected  so  much  money, 
that,  to  render  her  name  immortal,  she  con¬ 
secrated  a  number  of  spits  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi;  or,  according  to  others, 
erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  /Elian 
says,  that  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  bathingher- 
self,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her  san¬ 
dals,  and  dropped  it  near  Psammetichus,  king 
of  Egypt,  at  Memphis.  The  monarch  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sandal,  strict 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  owner,  and 
Rhodope,  when  discovered,  married  Psam 
metichus.  Herodot.  2,  c.  134,  See. —  Ovid. 
Her oid.  15. — JElian.  V.  H.  c.  33.  [Perizo- 
nius,  in  his  notes  on  /Elian,  says  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name;  one  a  courtesan  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Psammetichus; 
the  other  the  fellow  -slave  of  /Esop,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Amasis  ;  but  Larcher  satisfac¬ 
torily  shews  that  Perizonius  was  mistaken.] 

Rhodope,  a  high  mountain  of  Thrace, 
[forming  in  a  great  degree  its  western  boun 
dary.]  Rhodope,  according  to  the  poets, 
was  the  wife  of  Hxmus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
was  changed  into  this  mountain,  because  she 
preferred  herself  to  Juno  in  beauty.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  87,  &c.—  Virg.  Ed.  8,  G.  3,  v.  35 1 . 

■ — Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Strab .  7 — ltal.  2,  v.  73 — 
Senec.  in  Here.  Oet. 

Rhodopeius,  is  used  in  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation  as  Thracian,  because  Rhodope  was  a 
mountain  of  that  country.  Oi>id  A.  A.  3,  v. 
321. — Heroid  2. —  Virg.  G.  4,  c.  461. 

Rhodunia,  the  top  of  mount  OEta-  Liv. 
36,  c.  16. 

Rhodus,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  sea,  at  the  south  of  Caria,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  20  miles.  [Pliny  makes  it 
125  miles  in  circuit,  but  Isidore  only  103.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sonnini,  it  is  much  longer  than  it 
is  broad,  its  greatest  length,  in  a  direction 
from  N  to  S,  being  about  12  leagues,  and  its 
breadth  6  ;  while  its  circumference  is  com¬ 
monly  estimated  at  44  leagues.  Its  form  is 
nearly  triangular,  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Trinacria.  It  was  also  known  by  the 
several  names  of  Ophiusa,  Astena,  iEthrea, 
Cerymbia,  Poessa,  Atabyria  Marcia,  Oloes 
sa,  Stadia,  Telchinis,  Pelagia,  and  Rhodus. 
The  last  has  prevailed  with  a  slight  change, 
in  latter  ages,  and  the  etymology  has  been 
sought  in  the  Greek  po-fov,  signifying  a  rose, 
with  which  flower  the  isle  abounded.  In  con- 
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firmation  of  this  etymology  it  has  been  alleg¬ 
ed,  that  several  Rhodian  coins  are  still  extant, 
exhibiting  on  the  one  side  the  sun,  and  on  the 
other  a  rose.  Diodorus  Siculus  deduces  the 
name  from  Rhoda,  the  daughter  of  Apollo 
and  Venus  Ottiers,  however,  havepreferred 
the  etymology  of  Bochart,  who,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  one  of  its  ancient  names  Ophiusa,  or 
Snake  Island,  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
numerous  serpents  it  contained  when  first  in¬ 
habited,  says  that  the  Phoenicians  also  called 
it  Snake  Island,  which  in  their  language  was 
Gesirut  Rhod.  From  this  1.-st  word  which 
signifies  a  snake,  the  Greeks,  he  thinks  form¬ 
ed  the  name  Rhodes.]  Its  principal  cities 
were  Rhodes,  founded  about  408  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  Lindus,  Camisus.  Jalysus. 
Rhodes  was  famous  for  the  siege  which  it  sup¬ 
ported  against  Demetrius,  and  for  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  statue  of  Apollo.  ( vid .  Colossus.)  The 
Rhodians  were  originally  governed  by  kings, 
and  were  independent,  but  this  government 
was  at  last  exchanged  for  a  democracy  and 
an  aristocracy.  They  were  naturally  given 
up  to  commerce,  and  during  many  ages  they 
were  the  most  powerful  nation  by  sea.  Their 
authority  #as  respected,  and  their  laws  were 
so  universally  approved,  that  every  country 
made  use  of  them  to  decide  disputes  concern¬ 
ing  maritime  affairs,  and  they  were  at  last 
adopted  by  other  commercial  nations,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Roman  codes,  from  whence 
they  have  been  extracted  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  maritime  regulations  of  modern  Europe. 
When  Alexander  made  himself  master  of 
Asia,  the  Rhodians  lost  their  independence, 
but  they  soon  after  asserted  their  natural  pri¬ 
vileges  under  his  cruel  successors,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  that  influence  among  nations  to 
which  their  maritime  power  and  consequence 
entitled  them.  They  assisted  Pompey  against 
Csesar,  and  were  defeated  by  Cassius,  and  be¬ 
came  dependent  upon  the  Romans.  [In  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  Rhodes  along  with  the 
other  isles,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
styled  the  province  of  the  islands.  In  a  late 
age  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  who  were  afterwards,  A.  D.  1523,  up¬ 
on  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Soliman  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  to  Malta.  Rhodes  was  an¬ 
ciently  very  fertile,  and  needs  even  now  but 
little  cultivation  to  become  very  productive.] 
Strab.  5. — Homer.  It.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 
Diod  5. — Plin.  2,  c.  62  and  87,  1.  5,  c.  31. — 
Flor  2,  c.  7. — Pindar.  Olymfi.  7. —  I.ucan.  8, 
v.  248. — Cic.flro  Man.  leg.  in  Brut.  13. — Liv. 
27,  c.  30, 1.  31,  c.  2. 

Rhoebus,  a  horse  of  Mezentius,  whom  his 
master  addressed  with  the  determination  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  when  he  saw  his  son  Lau- 
sus  brought  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This 
beautiful  address  is  copied  from  Homer,  where 
likewise  Achilles  addresses  his  horses.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  v.  861. 

Rhcecus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  offer  violence  to  Atalanta.  He 
was  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  - Pirithous  by 
Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  301. —  Virg.  G, 
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2,=*=©ne  of  the  giants  killed  by  Bacchus, 
under  the  form  of  a  lion,  in  the  war  which 
these  sons  of  the  earth  waged  against  Jupiter 
and  the  gods.  Horat.  2,  Ord.  1 9.  v  23. 

RhetBum,  or  Rhcetus,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  [on  the  sloping  side  of  which]  the 
body  of  Ajax  was  buried.  [The  tumulus  still 
remains.]  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  137,  4  Fast.  v. 
279. —  Virg.  TEn.  6,  v  505,  1.  i2,  v.  4  6. 

Rhosus,  a  town  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its 
earthen  ware.  [It  lay  north-west  of  Antio 
chia.  When  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  laying  near 
the  Syrian  pass,  he  must  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  the  southern  pass,  not  the  northern 
one  on  the  confines  o  fSyria.]  Cic-  6,  Att.  1 

RhoxalAni,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the 
Palus  Mseotis.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

RhoxAna,  or  Roxana,  a  mistress  of  A1 
exander,  daughter  of  a  Persian  satrap,  vid. 
Roxana. 

RhoxAni,  a  nation  against  whom  Mithri 
dates  made  war. 

Rhuteni  and  Rutheni,  a  people  of  Gaul 

RhyndAcus,  a  large  river  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Rhynthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Svra 
cuse,  who  flourished  at  Tarentufh,  where  he 
wrote  38  plays.  Authors  are  divided  with 
respect  to  the  merit  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  writer. 

RiGODtJLUM,  a  village  of  Germany,  now 
Rigol,  near  Cologne.  Tacit,  H.  4,  c.  71. 

Riphali.  -aid.  Rhiphsei. 

Ripheus,  a  Trojan  who  joined  ./Eneas  the 
night  that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
was  at  last  killed  after  making  a  great  car¬ 
nage  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  commended  for 
his  love  of  justice  and  equity.  Virg.  TEn.  2, 
v.  339  and  426. 

RobIgo,  or  RubIgo,  a  goddess  at  Rome 
particularly  worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as 
she  presided  over  corn.  Her  festivals,  called 
Robigalia,  were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  incense  was  offered  to  her,  as  also 
the  entrails  of  a  sheep,  and  of  a  dog.  She 
was  intreated  to  preserve  the  corn  from 
blights.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  911. —  Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  151. —  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  de  R.  R ,  1,  c.  1. 

Rodumna,  now  Roanne ,  a  town  of  the 
ZEdui,  on  the  Loire. 

Roma,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire;  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tiber,  at  the  distance  of  about  16  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  name  of  its  founder,  and 
the  manner  of  its  foundation,  are  not  pre 
cisely  known.  Romulus,  however,  is  uni 
versally  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  celebrated  city,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961,  of  the 
Julian  period,  32j  1  years  after  thecreation  of 
the  world,  753  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  431  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  6ch  Olympiad.  In  its 
original  state,  Rome  was  but  a  small  castle 
on  the  summit  of  mount  Palatine  ;  and  the 
founder,  to  give  his  followers  She  appearance 
of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common  asy- 
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lum  for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  attended  them.  From 
such  an  assemblage  a  numerous  body  was  soon 
collected,  and  before  the  death  of  the  foun¬ 
der,  the  Romans  had  covered  with  their  ha¬ 
bitations,  the  Palatine,  Capitoline,  Aventine, 
Esquiline  hills,  with  mount  Ccelius,  and 
Quirinalis.  After  many  successful  wars  against 
the  neighbouring  states,  the  views  of  Romu¬ 
lus  were  directed  to  regulate  a  nation  natural¬ 
ly  fierce,  warlike,  and  uncivilized.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  divided  into  classes,  the  interests  of 
the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common  chain,  and 
the  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  the  state.  Under  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was 
increased,  and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
extended  ;  while  one  was  employed  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  forms  of  worship,  and  in  inculcat¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects  a  reverence 
for  the  deity,  the  other  was  engaged  in  en¬ 
forcing  discipline  among  the  army,  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  consequence  of  the  soldiers  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  state,  and  a  third  made  the 
object  of  his  administration  consist  in  adorning 
his  capital,  in  beautifying  the  edifices,  and  in 
fortifying  it  with  towers  and  walls.  During 
244  years,  the  Romans  were  governed  by 
kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  oppression,  and  the 
violence  of  the  last  of  these  monarchs,  and  of 
his  family,  became  so  atrocious,  that  a  revo¬ 
lution  was  effected  in  the  state,  and  the  de- 
mocratical  government  was  established.  The 
monarchical  government  existed  under  seven 
princes,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  following 
order:  Romulus,  B.  C.  753;  and  after  one 
year’s  interregnum,  Numa,  715  ;  Tullus 
Hostillus,  672 ;  Ancus  Martins,  640;  Tarquin 
Priscus,  616;  Servius  Tullius,  578  ;  and  1  ar- 
quin  the  Proud,  534;  expelled  25  years  after, 
B.  C.  509  ;  and  this  regal  administration  has 
been  properly  denominated  the  infancy  of  the 
Roman  empire.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  from  the  throne,  the  Romans  be¬ 
came  more  sensible  of  their  consequence ; 
with  their  liberty  they  acquired  a  spirit  of  fac¬ 
tion,  and  they  became  so  jealous  of  their  in¬ 
dependence,  that  the  first  of  their  consuls  who 
had  been  the  most  zealous  and  animated  in 
the  assertion  of  their  freedom,  was  banished 
from  the  city  because  he  bore  the  name,  and 
was  of  the  family  of  the  tyrants  ;  and  another, 
to  stop  their  suspicions,  was  obliged  to  pull 
down  his  house  whose  stateliness  and  magni¬ 
ficence  above  the  rest,  seemed  incompatible 
ith  the  duties  and  the  rank  of  a  private  citi¬ 
zen.  They  knew  more  effectually  their  pow¬ 
er  when  they  had  fought  with  success  against 
Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria,  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  states,  who  supported  the 
claim  of  the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace 
him  on  his  throne  by  force  of  arms.  A  go¬ 
vernment  which  is  intrusted  into  the  hands 
of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  for  the  limited  space  of  one  year,  can¬ 
not  but  give  rise  to  great  men,  glorious  ex- 
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pious,  and  tremendous  seditions.  The  gene¬ 
ral  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  armv  dur 
ing  a  campaign,  must  be  active  and  diligent, 
when  he  knows  that  his  power  is  terminated 
with  the  year,  and  if  he  has  a  becoming  am¬ 
bition,  he  will  distinguish  his  consulship  by 
some  uncommon  act  of  valour,  before  he  des¬ 
cends  from  the  dignity  of  an  absolute  magis 
trace  to  the  dependence  of  a  fellow-citizen. 
Yet  these  attempts  for  the  attainment  of  glo¬ 
ry  often  fail  of  success,  and  though  the  Ro¬ 
mans  could  once  boast  that  every  individual 
in  their  armies  could  discharge  with  fidelity 
and  honour  the  superior  offices  of  magistrate 
and  consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  an¬ 
nals  many  years  marked  by  overthrows,  or 
disgraced  by  the  ill  conduct,  the  oppression, 
and  the  vantonness  of  their  generals,  (vid. 
Consul.)  To  the  fame  which  their  conquests 
and  daily  successes  had  gained  abroad,  the 
Romans  were  not  a  little  indebted  for  their 
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freedom  and  independence,  they  now  drew 
their  sword  for  glory  ;  and  here  we  may  see 
them  conquered  in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing 
to  grant  that  peace  for  which  their  conqueror 
himself  had  sued.  The  advantages  they  gain¬ 
ed  from  their  battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  ma- 
nv.  The  Roman  name  became  known  in 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  and  in  losing  or 
gaining  a  victory  the  Romans  were  enabled  to 
examine  the  manoeuvres,  observe  the  disci¬ 
pline,  and  contemplate  the  order  and  the  en¬ 
campments  of  those  soldiers  whose  friends 
and  ancestors  had  accompanied  Alexander 
the  Great  in  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Italy  be¬ 
came  subjected  to  the  Romans  at  the  end  of 
the  war  w  th  theTarentines,  and  that  period 
of  time  has  been  called  the  second  age,  or 
the  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire.  After 
this  memorable  era  they  tried  their  strength 
not  only  with  distant  nations,  but  also  upon  a 
new  element ;  and  in  the  long  wars  which 


gradual  rise  to  superiority  ;  and  to  this  may! they  waged  against  Carthage,  they  acquired 
be  added  the  policy  of  the  Census,  which  every!  territory  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
fifth  year  told  them  their  actual  strength,  and  sea  ;  and  though  Annibal  for  sixteen  years 
how  many  citizens  were  able  to  bear  arms  j  kept  them  in  continual  alarms,  hovered  round 
And  indeed  it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  a|their  gates,  and  destroyed  their  armies  almost 
people  who  were  continually  making  war,  to:  before  their  walls,  yet  they  were  destined  to 
see,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  losses  which  they  j  conquer,  [vid.  Punicum  bellum,]  and  soon  to 
might  sustain  in  the  field,  the  increase  of  the;  add  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  vid.  Mace- 
inhabitants  of  the  city  was  prodigious,  and  al-!donicum  bellum,]  and  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
most  incredible;  and  had  Romulus  lived  after;  [vid.  Mithridaticum  bellum,]  to  their  empire, 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  would  have  been  But  while  we  consider  the  Romans  as  a  nation 
persuaded  with  difficulty  that  above  four  mil-, subduing  their  neighbours  by  war,  their  man- 
lions  of  inhabitants  were  contained  within  ners,  their  counsels,  and  their  pursuits  are  not 
those  walls,  which  in  the  most  flourishing  pe- to  be  forgotten.  To  be  warriors  was  their 
riod  of  his  reign  could  scarce  muster  an  army  profession  ;  their  assemblies  m  the  Campus 
of  3000  infantry,  and  300  horse  But  when  Martius  were  a  meeting  of  armed  men,  and 


Rome  had  flourished  under  the  consular  go-!  very  properly  denominated  an  army.  Yet 
vernment  for  about  120  years,  and  had  be-  while  their  conquests  were  so  extensive 


held  with  pleasure  the  conquests  of  her  citi-  abroad,  we  find  them  torn  by  tactions  at 
zens  over  the  neighbouring  states  and  cities,  home  ;  and  so  far  was  the  resentment  ot  the 
which,  according  to  a  Roman  historian,  she  poorer  citizens  carried,  that  we  see  the  ene- 
was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summit  ofher  my  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  while  all  are  un¬ 
power,  an  erruption  of  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  willing  to  take  up  arms  and  to  unite  in  the 
rendered  her  very  existence  precarious,  and  defence  of  their  common  liberty.  The  sena- 
her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.  The  va  tors  and  nobles  were  ambitious  of  power,  and 
lour  of  an  injured  individual,  {vid.  Camillus,)  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their  hands  that  in- 
saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its  fluence  which  had  been  exercised  with  so 
buildings  and  te  mples  were  reduced  to  ashes,  much  success,  and  such  cruelty,  by  their  mo- 
This  celebrated  eveQt,  which  gave  the  appel-  narchs.  This  was  the  continual  occasion  of 
lation  of  another  founder  of  Rome  to  Camil-  tumults  and  sedition.  1'he  people  were  jea- 
lus,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  to  lous  of  their  liberty.  The  oppression  of  the 
the  Romans.  The  huts  and  cottages  which  nobles  irritated  them,  and  the  stripes  to  which 
Romulus  had  erected,  and  all  his  succesors  they  were  too  often  exposed  without  mercy, 
repaired,  were  totally  consumed,  and  when  was  often  productive  of  revolutions.  The 
the  city  arose  again  from  its  ruins,  the  streets  plebeians,  though  originally  the  poorest  and 
were  enlarged,  convenience  as  well  as  order  most  contemptible  of  Citizens  of  an  indigent 
was  observed,  taste  and  regularity  were  con-  nktion,  whose  food  in  the  first  ages  ot  the  con¬ 
sulted,  and  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  rus-  pire  was  only  bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink 
ticity  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  extinguish-  was  water,  soon  gained  rights  and  privileges 
ed  with  their  old  habitations.  But  no  sooner  by  their  opposition.  Though  really  slaves 
were  they  freed  from  the  fears  of  their  barba-  they  became  powerful  in  the  state  ;  one  con- 
rian  invaders,  than  they  turned  their  arms  cession  from  the  patricians  produced  another, 
against  those  states  whichrefused  toacknow-  and  when  their  independence  was  boldly  as- 
ledge  their  superiority,  or  yield  their  inde- serted  by  their  tribunes,  they  were  admitted 
pendence.  Their  wars  with  Pyrrhus  and  to  share  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
the  Tarentines,  displayed  their  character  in  a  the  laws  which  forbad  the  intermarriage  of 
different  view;  if  they  before  had  fought  for  (plebeian  and  patrician  families  were  repeal. 
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ed,  and  the  meanest  peasant  could  by  valouriand  popular  of  princes,  was  sacrificed  in  the 
and  fortitude  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  dicta-  midst  of  1  is  guards  and  attendants  by  the 
tor  and  consul.  It  was  not  till  these  privi-  Jdagger  of  some  offended  favourite  or  disap- 
leges  were  obtained  by  the  people  from  the'1  pointed  eunuch.  Few  indeed  were  theem- 
senate,  that  Rome  began  to  enjoy  internal  perors  of  Rome  whose  days  were  not  short- 
peace  and  tranquillity,  her  battles  were  then  ened  by  poison,  or  the  sword  of  an  assassin, 
fought  with  more  vigour,  her  soldiers  were  If  one  for  some  time  had  the  imprudence  to 
more  animated,  and  her  sovereignty  was  more  trust  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  at 
universally  established.  But  supreme  power  last  to  perish  by  his  own  credulity,  the  other 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  factious  and  ambi-  consulted  his  safety,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
tious  citizen  becomes  too  dangerous.  The  cess,  in  the  innumerable  chambers  of  his  pa- 
greatest  oppression  and  tyranny  took  place  of  lace,  and  changed  every  day,  to  elude  disco- 
subordination  and  obedience  ;  and  from  those  very,  the  place  of  his  retirement.  After  they 
causes  proceeded  the  unparalleled  slaughter  had  been  governed  by  a  race  of  princes,  re- 
and  effusion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma-  markable  for  the  variety  of  their  characters, 
rius.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  the  Roman  possessions  were  divided  into  two 
first  Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  va-  distinct  empires,  by  the  enterprising  Constan- 
lour,  temperance,  and  fortitude  ;  their  mode-  tine,  A. D.  328.  Constantinople becametheseat 
ration  also  and  their  justice  was  well  known  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  Rome  remained  in 
among  their  neighbours,  and  not  only  private  possession  of  the  western  emperors,  and  con- 
possessions,  but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  tinued  to  be  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  In 
empires,  were  left  in  their  power,  to  be  dis-dhe  year  800  of  the  Christian  era,  Rome  with 
tributed  among  a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in  Italy  was  delivered  by  Charlemagne,  the 
the  hand  of  a  successor  They  were  also  then  emperor  of  the  west,  into  the  hands  of  the 


chosen  umpires,  to  decide  quarrels,  but  in  this 
honourable  office  they  consulted  their  own  in¬ 
terest  ;  they  artfully  supported  the  weaker 


Pope,  who  still  continues  to  hold  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  to  maintain  his  independence  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States. 


ten  been  disguised  by  their  poets  and  histori¬ 
ans,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a  nation 
who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had  bet- 


side,  that  the  more  powerful  might  be  reduc-,The  original  poverty  of  the  Romans  has  of- 
ed,  and  gradually  become  their  prey.  Under  ‘  "  "  ‘  ‘  *  ‘ 

J.  Cxsar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of  civil  war 
was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess ;  it  was 
not  merely  to  avenge  a  private  injury,  but  it!ter  beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
was  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty,  and  though |  and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicity 
each  of  the  adversaries  wore  the  mask  ofi  they  were  indebted  for  their  successes.  Their 
pretended  sincerity,  and  professed  himself  tojhouses  were  originally  destitute  of  every  or- 
be  the  supporter  of  the  republic,  not  less Lament,  they  were  made  with  unequal  boards 
than  the  abolition  of  freedom  and  the  publicland  covered  with  mud,  and  these  served  them 
liberty  was  the  aim.  What  Julius  began,  his!rather  as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of 
adopted  son  achieved,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  seasons  than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till 
national  independence  was  extinguished  at  the  age  of  Pyrrhus,  they  despised  riches,  and 
Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the!  many  salutary  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain 
Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern  themselves  luxury  and  to  punish  indolence.  They  ob- 
without  the  assistance  of  a  chief,  who,  under  served  great  temperance  in  their  meals : 
the  title  of  im/urnlor ,  an  appellation  given  to  young  men  were  not  permitted  to  drink  wine 
every  commander  by  his  army  after  some  till  they  had  attained  their  30th  year,  and  i 
signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  power  was  totally  forbidden  to  women.  Theirna- 
and  as  much  sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin.  tional  spirit  was  supported  by  policy  ;  the 
Under  their  emperors  the  Romans  lived  a  triumphal  procession  of  a  conqueror  along 
luxurious  and  indolent  life,  they  had  long  for-lthe  streets  amidst  the  applause  of  thousands, 
got  toappear  in  the  field,  and  their  wars  were' was  well  calculated  to  promote  emulation, 
left  to  be  waged  by  mercenary  troops,  whojand  the  number  of  gladiators  which  werere- 
i'ought  without  spirit  or  animosity,  and  who'gularly  introduced  not  only  in  public  games 
were  ever  ready  to  yield  to  him  who  bought  jand  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meetings, 
their  allegiance  and  fidelity  with  the  greatest:  served  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
sums  of  money.  Their  leaders  themselves!  whilst  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  calls 
were  not  the  most  prudent  or  the  most  hu-j of  compassion,  and  when  they  could  gaze  with 
mane,  the  power  which  they  had  acquired  bylpleasure  upon  wretches  whom  they  forcibly 
bribery  was  indeed  precarious,  and  among  ajobliged  to  murder  one  another,  they  were  not 
people,  where  not  only  the  highest  offices  of  inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
the  state,  but  even  the  imperial  purple  itself, 'considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable 
are  exposed  to  sale,  there  cannot  be  expect-  rivals  in  the  field.  In  their  punishments,  cl 


ed  much  happiness  or  tranquillity  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  emperor.  The  reigns  of  the  suc- 
cessorsofAuguscus  weredistinguished  by  vari¬ 
ety  ;  one  of  them  the  most  abandoned  and  most 
profligate  of  men,  whom  his  own  vices  and 
extravagance  hurried  out  of  the  world,  while 
his  successor,  perhaps  the  most  clement,  just, 
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vil  as  well  as  military,  the  Romans  were 
strict  and  rigorous ;  a  deserter  was  severely 
whipped  and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  degra¬ 
dation  from  the  rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity 
of  a  citizen  was  the  most  ignominious  stigma 
which  could  be  fixed  upon  a  seditious  muti¬ 
neer.  The  transmarine  victories  of  the  Ro* 
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mans  proved  at  last  the  ruin  of  their  inno¬ 
cence  and  bravery.  They  grew  fond  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Asiatics ;  and  conquered  by  the 
vices  and  indolence  of  those  nations  whom 
they  had  subdued,  they  became  as  effeminate 
and  as  dissolute  as  their  captives.  Marcellus 
was  the  first  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  among  his  countrymen.  The  spoils 
and  treasures  that  were  obtained  in  the  plun 
der  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  the 
Romans  partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  or¬ 
namental  equipage.  Though  Cato  had  des¬ 
pised  philosophy,  [ vid .  Carneades,]  and  de¬ 
clared  that  war  was  the  only  profession  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Romans  bv  their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  soon  became  fond  ot  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  though  they  had  once  banished  the 
jophists^of  Athens  from  their  city,  yet  they 
aeheld  with  rapture  their  settlement  among 
:hem,  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  after  the 
conquest  of  Achaia.  They  soon  after  began 
to  imitate  their  polished  captives,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  poetry  with  success.  F rom  the  valour  of 
their  heroes  and  conquerors,  indeed,  the  sub- 
limest  subjects  were  offered  to  the  genius  of 
their  poets ;  but  of  the  little  that  remains  to 
celebrate  the  early  victories  of  Rome,  nothing 
can  be  compared  to  he  nobler  effusions  of  the 
Augustan  age.  Virgil  has  done  so  much  for 
the  Latin  name  that  the  splendour  and  the 
triumphs  of  his  country  are  forgotten  for  a 
while,  when  we  are  transported  with  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  majesty  of  his  numbers,  the 
elegant  delicacy  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
fire  of  his  muse;  and  the  applauses  given  to 
the  lyric  powers  of  Horace,  the  softness  of 
Tibullus,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and  to  the 
superior  compositions  of  other  respectable 
poets,  shall  be  unceasing  so  long  as  the  name 
of  Rome  excites  our  reverence  and  our 
praises,  and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and 
abilities  are  honoured  amongst  mankind. 
Though  they  originally  rejected  with  horror 
a  law  which  proposed  the  building  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  theatre,  and  the  exhibition  of  plays,  like 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  Romans  Soon  proved  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  compositions  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Livius  was  the  first  dramatic  writer  of 
consequence  at  Rome,  whose  plays  began  to 
be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  After  him  Ne- 
vius  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage  ;  and 
in  a  more  polished  period  Plautus,  Te¬ 
rence,  Caccilius,  and  Afranius,  claimed  the 
public  attention,  and  gained  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  applause.  Satire  did  not  make  its 
appearance  at  Rome  till  100  years  after  the 
introduction  of  comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was 
Lucilius  in  this  kind  of  writing,  that  he  was 
called  the  inventor  of  it.  In  historical  writ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Romans  was  slow, 
and  for  many  years  they  employed  the 
pen  of  foreigners  to  compile  their  annals, 
till  the  superior  abilities  of  a  Livy  were  made 
known.  In  their  worship  and  sacrifices  the 
Romans  were  uncommonly  superstitious,  the 
will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  on  every  oc¬ 
casion,  and  no  general  marched  to  an  expe¬ 
dition  without  the  previous  assurance  from 
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the  augurs,  that  the  omens  were  propitious, 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.  Their 
sanctuaries  were  numerous,  they  raised  altars 
not  only  to  the  gods,  who  as  they  supposed, 
presided  over  their  city,  but  also  to  the  dei¬ 
ties  of  conquered  nations,  as  well  as  to  the 
different  passions  and  virtues.  There  were 
no  less  than  420  temples  at  Rome,  crowd¬ 
ed  with  statues,  the  priests  were  nume¬ 
rous,  and  each  divinity  had  a  particular 
college  of  sacerdotal  servants.  Their  wars 
were  declared  in  the  most  awful  and  solemn 
manner,  and  prayers  were  always  offered  in 
the  tern  pies  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  when 
a  defeat  had  been  sustained,  or  a  victory  won. 
The  power  of  fathers  over  their  children  was 
very  extensive,  and  indeed  unlimited  ;  they 
could  sell  them  or  put  them  to  death  at  plea¬ 
sure,  without  the  forms  of  trial,  or  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  thecivil  magistrates.  Many  of  their 
ancient  families  were  celebrated  for  the  great 
men  which  they  had  produced,  but  the  vigo¬ 
rous  and  interested  part  they  took  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  republic  exposed  them  often 
to  danger,  and  some  have  observed  that  the 
Romans  sunk  into  indolence  and  luxury  when 
the  Cornelii,  the  Fabii,  the  /Emylii,  the  Mar- 
celli,  &c.  who  had  so  often  supported  their 
spirit  and  led  them  to  victory,  had  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  the  bloody  wars  of  Marius  and 
of  the  two  triumvirates.  When  Rome  was 
become  powerful,  she  was  distinguished  from 
other  cities  by  the  flattery  of  her  neighbours 
and  citizens,  a  form  of  worship  was  establish¬ 
ed  to  her  as  a  deity,  and  temples  were  raised 
in  her  honour,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the 
provinces.  The  goddess  Roma  was  repre¬ 
sented  like  Minerva,  all  armed  and  sitting  on 
a  rock,  holding  a  pike  m  her  hand,  with  her 
head  covered  with  a  helmet,  and  a  trophy  at 
her  feet.  Liv.  1,  8tc.— Cato,  de  R.  R.  -  Virg. 
JEn  G.  isf  Ecl.—Horat.  2,  sat.  6, 8cc .—Flor. 
1,  c.  1,  8cc. — Pat trc. —  Tacit.  Ann.  &  Hist.— 
Tibu  l.  3.— Lucan.— Plut.  in  Rom.  Num.  ficc. 
—Cic  de  Nat.  D.  1,  SiL.—Plin.  7,  &c .—Jus¬ 
tin.  43.—  Varro.  de  L  L.  2.—  Val.  Max.  1,  See. 
— Martial.  12,  ep.  8. 

Romani,  the  inhabitants  ot  Rome.  via. 

Roma.  ,  .. 

Rom  Ola,  a  name  given  to  the  fig-tree  un¬ 
der  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found. 

Ovid.  2.  Past.  v.  412.  .  .  , 

RomOlIdjs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
Roman  people  from  Romulus  their  firstkmg, 
and  the  founder  ot  their  city.  I  irg.  JEn.  8, 

v.  638-  T .  , 

RomOlus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  ilia,  grandson 
of  Numitor  king  of  Alba,  was  born  at  the  same 
birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children  were 
thrown  into  the  Fiber  by  order  of  Amulius, 
who  usurped  thecrown  of  his  brother  Numi¬ 
tor  ;  but  they  were  preserved,  and,  according 
to  Florus,  the  river  stopped  its  course,  and  a 
she- wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till 
they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  oneot  the  king  s 
shepherds,  who  educated  them  as  his  own 
children.  When  they  knew  their  real  origin, 
the  twins,  called  Romulus  and  Remus,  put 
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Amulius  to  death,  and  restored  the  crown  to 
their  grandfather Numitm\  They  afterwards 
undertook  to  build  a  city,  and  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  brothers  should  have  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it  they  had  recourseto  omens  and 
the  flight  of  birds.  Remus  went  to  mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  Romulus  to  mount  Palatine.  Remus 
saw  first  a  flight  o  six  vultures,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter,  Romulus,  twelve  ;  and  therefore,  as  his 
number  was  greater,  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  hoping  that  it  would 
become  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation,  as  the 
birds  from  which  he  had  received  the  omen 
were  fond  of  prey  and  slaughter.  Romulus 
marked  with  a  furrow  the  place  where  he 
wished  to  erect  the  walls  ;  but  their  slender 
ness  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  who  leaped 
over  them  with  the  greatest  contempt.  This 
irritated  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother  or  one  of  the  workmen.  When  the 
walls  were  built,  the  city  was  without  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum 
of  a  sacred  grove,  soon  collected  a  multitude 
of  fugitives,  foreigners,  and  criminals,  whom 
he  received  as  his  lawful  subjects.  Yet  how¬ 
ever  numerous  these  might  be,  they  were 
despised  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and 
none  were  willing  to  form  matrimonial  con¬ 
nections  with  them.  But  Romulus  obtained 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  petitions.  The 
Romans  celebrated  games  in  honour  of  the 
god  Consus,  and  forcibly  carried  away  all  the 
females  who  had  assembled  there  to  be  spec¬ 
tators  of  these  unusual  exhibitions.  These  vio¬ 
lent  measures  offended  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions  ;  they  made  war  against  the  ravishers 
with  various  success,  till  at  last  they  entered 
Rome,  which  had  been  betrayed  to  them  by 
one  of  the  stolen  virgins.  A  violent  engage  - 
ment  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman 
forum  ;  but  the  Sabines  were  conquered,  or, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  two  enemieslaid  down 
their  arms  when  the  women  had  rushed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies,  and  by  their  tears  and 
entreaties  raised  compassion  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  parents  and  husbands.  The  Sabines 
left  their  original  possessions,  and  came  to 
live  in  Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  king,  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Romulus.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Sabines  into  the  city  of  Rome 
was  attended  with  the  most  salutary  conse¬ 
quences,  and  the  Romans,  by  pursuing  this 
plan,  and  admitting  the  conquered  nations 
among  their  citizens,  rendered  themselves 
more  powerful  and  more  formidable.  Af¬ 
terwards  Romulus  divided  the  lands  which  he 
liad  obtained  by  conquest  ;  one  part  was  re¬ 
served  for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the 
priests,  to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate 
altars ;  the  other  was  appropriated  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  state  ;  and  the  third  part  was 
equally  distributed  among  his  subjects,  who 
were  divided  into  three  classes  or  tribes.  The 
most  aged  and  experienced,  to  the  number  of 
100,  were  also  chosen,  whom  the  monarch 
might  consult  in  matters  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  and  from  their  age  thev  were  called 
652 
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senators ,  and  from  their  authority  fiatrcs 
The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians,  patron  and  client,  who  by  mutual  in¬ 
terest  were  induced  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  state,  and  to  promote  the  public  good. 
Some  time  after  Romulus  disappeared  as  he 
was  giving  instructions  to  the  senators,  and 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that 
time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which  as¬ 
serted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to 
heaven,  714  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  39  years. 
This  was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Proculus, 
one  of  the  senators,  who  solemnly  declared, 
that  as  he  returned  from  Alba,  he  had  seen 
Romulus  in  a  form  above  human,  and  that  he 
had  directed  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Qui- 
rinus,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  city  was 
doomed  one  day  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
world.  This  report  was  immediately  credit¬ 
ed,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  senators  dreaded 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  who  suspected 
them  of  having  offered  him  violence.  A  tem¬ 
ple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a  regular  priest, 
called  Flamen  Quirinalis,  was  appointed  to 
offer  him  sacrifices.  Romulus  was  ranked 
by  the  Romans  among  thi  ;2  great  gods,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  received  such 
distinguished  honours,  when  the  Romans  con¬ 
sidered  him  as  the  founder  of  their  city  and 
empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god  of  war.  He  is 
generally  represented  like  his  father,  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  fable  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  from 
Lupa,  Faustulus’s  wife,  having  brought  them 
up.  ( vid .  Acca.  ,  Dionys.  Hal.  1  and  2 — - 
Liv.  1,  c.  4,  &c  — Justin.  43,  c.  1  and  2 — - 
Flor.  1,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Romul. —  Val.  Max.  3, 
c.  2, 1.  5,  c.  3. — Phn.  15,  c.  18,  &c — =  Pirg. 
JEn.  2,  v.  342,  605. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  616 
and  845,  Fast.  4,  &c. — Horat.  3,  od.  2>.—Juv- 
18,  v.  272. 

RomOlus  Sylvius,  or  Alladius,  a  king 

of  Alba. - Momyllus  Augustulus,  the  last 

of  the  emperors  of  the  western  empire  of 
Rome.  His  country  was  conquered  A.  D. 
476,  by  the  Heruli,  under  Odoacer,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  king  of  Ital  . 

Romus,  a  son  of  iEneas,  by  Lavinia.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 

- A  son  of  iEmathion  sent  by  Diomedes  to 

Italy,  and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
founder  of  Rome. 

Roscia  lex  de  t/ieatris,  by  L.  Roscius 
Qtho  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  68:..  It  required 
that  none  should  sit  in  the  first  14  seats  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  400 
sestertia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to 
be  a  Roman  knight,  (yid.  Otho.) 

Roscianum,  the  port  of  Thurii,  now 
Rossano. 

Q.  Roscius,  a  Roman  actor, born  at  Lanu- 
vium  so  celebrated  on  the  stage,  that  every 
comedian  of  excellence  and  merit  has  receiv¬ 
ed  his  name.  His  .eyes  were  naturally  dis¬ 
torted,  and  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage 
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with  a  mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to 
act  his  characters  without,  and  they  over¬ 
looked  the  deformities  of  his  face  that  they 
might  the  better  hear  his  elegant  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  be  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of 
his  voice.  He  was  accused  on  suspicion  of 
dishonourable  practices ;  but  Cicero,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  undertook  his 
defence,  and  cleared  him  of  the  malevo 
lent  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in  an  elegant 
oration  still  extant.  Roscius  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise,  in  which  he  compared  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  much  learning,  the  profession  of 
the  orator  with  that  of  the  comedian.  He 
died  about  60  years  before  Christ  Herat. 
2,  ep.  l. —  Quintil. — Ck.  pro  Ros.  de  oral.  3, 
de  Div.  1,  8cc.  T use.  3,  See. — Pint.  in.  Cic. 
- Sextus,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla.  His  son  of 
the  same  name,  was  accused  of  the  murder, 
and  eloquently  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  ora¬ 
tion  still  extant,  A.  U.  C.  67 '.  Cic.  pro  S. 

Roscio  Amer. - Otho,  a  tribune,  who  made 

a  law  to  discriminate  the  knights  from  the 
common  people  at  public  spectacles. 

Rosi-e  Campus,  or  Rosia,  a  beautiful 
plain  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the 
lake  Velinum.  Varro.  R.  R.  1,  c.  7. —  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  712. — Cic.  4,  Att.  15. 

RotomAgus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rouen. 

Roxana,  a  Persian  woman  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander.  The  conqueror  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  her  and  married  her.  She  behav¬ 
ed  with  great  cruelty  after  Alexander’s 
death,  and  she  was  at  last  put  to  death  by 
Cassander’s  order.  She  was  daughter  of 
Darius,  or,  according  to  others,  of  one  of  his 
satraps.  Curt.  8,  c.  4,  1,  10,  c.  6.— Pint,  in 

Alex  - - A  wife  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 

who  poisoned  herself. 

Roxol.Ani,  a  people  of  European  Sarma- 
tia,  who  proved  very  active  and  rebellious  in 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Rubeas  promontorium,  the  north  cape  at 
the  north  of  Scandanavia. 

Rubi,  now  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  from 
■which  the  epithet  Rubeus  is  derived,  applied 
to  bramble  bushes  which  grew  there.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Rubitini.  Horat.  1, 
Sat.  5,  v.  94 _ Vir%.  G.  1,  v.  266. 

Rubicon,  now  [ Ftumesino ,]  a  small  river  of 
Italy,  which  it  separates  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
It  rises  in  the  Appenine  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  sea-  By  crossing  it,  and 
thus  transgressing  the  boundaries  of  his  pro¬ 
vince,  J.  Caesar  declared  war  against  the  se¬ 
nate  and  Pompey,  and  beg  in  the  civil  wars. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  185  and  213 .—Strab.  5. — Suet. in 
C<es.  32. — Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

RubiEnus  Lappa,  a  tragic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Juvenal,  conspicuous  as  much  for  his 
great  genius  as  his  poverty.  Juv.  7,  v.  72. 

RubIgo,  a  goddess.  Vid.  Robigo. 

Rubo,  the  Thuma,  which  falls  into  the  Bal 
tic  at  Riga. 

Rubrius,  a  friend  of  Vitellius. 

Rubrum  mare,  {the  Red  Sea.)  [vid.  Ara- 
bieus  Sinus  and  Erythrieum  mare.] 
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KUDiiE,  a  town  of  Calabria  near  Brundu- 
sium,  built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  famous 
for  giving  birth  to  the  poet  Ennius.  Cic. pro 
Arch.  10. — ltal.  12,  v.  396 — Mela ,  2,  c.  4. 

Rufus  Crispinus,  an  officer  of  the  pre- 
torian  guards  under  Claudius.  He  wasban- 
is  ied  by  Agrippina  for  his  attachment  to  Bri- 
tannicus  and  Octavius,  the  sons  of  Messali- 
na,  and  put  himself  to  death.  His  wife  Pop- 
psea  Sabina,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Ruffinus  Crispinus.  afterwards  married  Nero. 
Tacit  12. — Hist.  c.  42,  1.  16,  c.  i7. 

Rufillus,  a  Roman  ridiculed  by  Horace, 
Sat  2.  v.  27,  for  his  effeminency. 

RufInus,  [a  minister  of  state  to  the  em¬ 
perors  Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  was  a, 
nativ  e  of  Gaul.  He  was  naturally  vindictive 
and  cruel,  and  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated 
Theodosius  to  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Thes- 
salonica.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch* 
he  succeeded  to  absolute  authority  over  the 
eastern  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  He 
soon,  however,  fell  beneath  the  power  ofStil- 
icho,  g.  neral  under  Honorius  in  the  western 
empire,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  army. 
He  is  said  have  aspired  to  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  ] 

Rufrium,  a  town  of  Samnium,  now  Ru¬ 
vo.  Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

Rufus,  a  Latin  historian,  [vid.  Quintius.] 

- One  of  the  ancestors  of  by  11a,  degraded 

from  the  rank  of  a  senator  because  ten 
pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found  in  his  house. 
- A  poet  of  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of  Tra¬ 
jan.  He  wrote  six  books  on  simples,  now 
lost. - Sempronius.  vid.  Pnetorius. 

Rugia,  now  Rugen,  an  island  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic. 

Rugii,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ  43. 

Rcpilius,  an  officer  surnamed  Rex.  He 
was  proscribed  by  Augustus,  and  fled  to  Bru¬ 
tus.  Horat.  1,  sat.  7,  v.  1. - \  writer, 

whose  treatises  de  Jiguris  sententiarum,  8cc 
were  edited  by  Runken,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1786. 

Rusticus,  L.  Jun.  Arulenus,  a  man 
put  to  death  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend 
and  preceptor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
praised  his  abilities  ;  and  he  is  likewise  com¬ 
mended  by  Tacitus,  16,  H.  c.  26 — Plin.  1, 
ep.  14. — Suet  in  Dom. 

RutEni,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Ruvergne, 
in  Guienne.  Cues.  B.  G. 

P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  a  Roman  consul  in 
the  age  of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues 
and  writings.  He  refused  to  comply  with 
the  requests  of  his  friends  because  they  were 
unjust.  When  Sylla  had  banished  him  from 
Rome  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  ac¬ 
clamations  and  praises  of  the  people  ;  and 
when  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be 
recalled  home  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  he 
severely  reprimanded  them,  and  said,  that  he 
wished  rather  to  see  his  country  blush  at  his 
exile,  than  to  plunge  it  into  distress  by  his 
return.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiers  the  principles  of  fencing,  andbv r 
Ithus  mixing  dexterity  with  valour,  rendered 
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their  attacks  more  certain,  and  more  irresis¬ 
tible.  During  his  banishment  he  employed 
his  time  in  study,  and  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  and  an  account  of  his  own 
life  in  Latin,  besides  many  other  works.  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  563 .—  Seneca  de  Benef. — Cic.  in 
Brut,  de  Orat.  1,  c.  53. — Val.  Max.  2,  c.  3, 

1.  6,  c.  4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9. - A  Roman  pro 

consul,  who  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged 
Mithridates  to  murder  all  the  Romans  who 

were  in  his  provinces - Claud.  Numantia- 

nus,  a  poet  of  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
According  to  some,  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
mount  /Etna.  He  wrote  also  an  itinerary, 
published  by  Burman  in  the  poetx  Latini 
minores,  L.  Bat.  4to.  1731. 
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RGtoli,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as- 
well  as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Aborigi¬ 
nes.  When  iEneas  came  to  Italy,  Turnus 
was  their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in 
the  war  which  he  waged  against  this  foreign 
prince.  The  capital  of  their  dominions  was 
called  Ardea.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  883.  Met. 
14,  v.  455,  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  7 ,  8cc — Plin.  3, 
c  5. 

RGTGPiiE,  a  sea-port  town  on  thesouthem 
coasts  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oys¬ 
ters,  whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  the  modern  town  of  Dover, 
but  others  Richborough  or  Sandwich.  [Hors¬ 
ley  is  for  Richborough  ;  D’Anville  for  Sand¬ 
wich.]  Lucan.  6,  v.  67. — Jwv.  4,  v.  141. 
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Saba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  [near  the  coast; 
of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,]  famous  for  frankin¬ 
cense,  myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Sabai.  Strab.  16. — 
Diod.  3. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  57.  JEn.  1,  v.  420. 

SabXchus,  or  Sabacon,  a  king  of  ./Ethi¬ 
opia,  who  invaded  Egypt  and  reigned  there, 
after  the  expulsion  of  king  Amasis.  After 
a  reign  of  50  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  [Diodo- 
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should  become  more  odious  or  more  tyrannical 
than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sa¬ 
bina  at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian  that  he 
poisoned  her,  or  according  to  some,  obliged 
her  to  destroy  herself.  The  emperor  at  that 
time  laboured  under  a  mortal  disease,  and 
therefore  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  sa¬ 
crifice  Sabina  to  his  resentment,  that  she 
might  not  survive  him.  Divine  honours  were 
paid  to  her  memory.  She  died  after  she  had 


rus  Siculus  states  that  after  the  departure  of  been  married  38  years  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 


Sabacus  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two  years, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  12  kings, 
who  at  their  joint  expence  constructed  the 
labyrinth.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  137,  8cc. 

Sabje.1,  a  people  of  Arabia  [Felix.  Another 
name,  viz.  that  of  the  Homerit®,  (thought 


SabIni,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  Aborigines,  or  those  inhabitants 
whose  origin  was  not  known,  [vid.  howe¬ 
ver,  Pelasgi.l  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  originally  a  Lacedxmonian  colony  who 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 


to  be  derived  from  Himiar  the  name  of  apossessions  of  the  Sabines  were  situated  in 
sovereign,  and  which  signifies  the  red  king,)  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  between  the  ri- 
appears  in  a  later  age  confounded  with  thatjver  Nar  and  the  Anio,  and  bounded  on  the 
of  the  Sabxans.]  vid.  Saba.  (north  by  the  Appenines,  and  U mbria,  south 

SABATA,a  town  of  Liguria,  with  a  safeand|by  Latium,  east  by  theMarsi,  and  Etruria  on 
beautiful  harbour,  supposed  to  be  the  mo-  the  west.  The  greatest  part  ot  the  contigu- 

dern  Savona.  Sil.  8,  v.  461. — Strab.  4 _ -  ous  nations  were  descended  from  them,  such 

A  town  of  Assyria.  ms  the  Umbrians,  the  Campanians,  the  Sa- 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa,  belli, theOsci,Samnites,Hernici,iEqui,Mar- 
Sabatini,  a  people  of  Samnium,  living  on  si,  Brutii,  8cc.  The  Sabines  are  celebrated 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  falls  in  ancient  history  as  being  the  first  who  took 
into  the  Vulturous.  Liv.  26,  c.  33.  |up  arms  against  the  Romans  to  avenge  the 

Sabazius,  a  surname  ol  Bacchus,  as  also'rape  of  their  females  at  a  spectacle  where 
of  Jupiter.  Cic.  de  JV.  D.  3,  c.  23.— Arnou.\.  they  had  been  invited.  After  some  engage- 
Sabelli,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sabines,  or,  according  to  some,  from  the 
Samnites.  They  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  Sabines  and 
the  iViarsi.  Hence  the  epithet  ot  SabeL- 
licus.  Horat.  3,  od.  6. — Virg.  G.  3,  v.  255. 

Sabellus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian  and  Nerva. 

Julia  SabIna, aRoman  matron,  whomar- 
ried  Adrian  by  means  of  Plotina  the  wife  of 
Trajan.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private  as 
well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  the  imperial  purple  ;  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensible  of  his  unkindness,  that 
she  boasted  in  his  presencethat  she  had  dis¬ 
dained  to  make  him  a  father  lest  his  children 
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meals,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Sabines  left 
their  ancient  possessions,  and  migrated  to 
Rome,  vv here  they  settled  with  their  new  al¬ 
lies.  They  were  at  last  totally  subdued,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  273,  and  ranked  as  Roman 
citizens.  Their  chief  cities  were  Cures,  Fi- 
dense,  Reate,  Crustumerium,  Corniculum, 
Nomentum,  Collatia,  8cc.  The  character  of 
the  nation  for  chastity,  for  purity  of  morals, 
and  for  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incanta¬ 
tions  was  very  great.  Horat.  17,  ep.  28. — 
Cic.  Vat.  15—  Plin.  3,  c.  12 .—Liv.  l,c.9  and 
18  —Dionys.  2,  c.  51  .—Strab.5.—Flor.  1,  c 
1,  1.  3,  c.  18 .—Ital.  8,  v.  424 .—  Ovid.  Met 
14,  v.  775  and  797.  Am.  1,  v.  101,  13,  8,  v 
61. — Juv.  10,  v.  197. 

Sabinianus,  a  general  who  revolted  in 
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Africa,  in  the  reign  of  Gordian,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  soon  after,  A.  D.  240. - A  general 

of  the  eastern  empire,  &c. 

SabInus  Aulus,  a  Latin  poet  intimate 
with  Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  ele 
-gies,  in  the  number  of  which  were  mention- 
!  ed  an  epistle  from  /Eneas  to  Dido,  from  Hip- 
,  polytus  to  Phaedra,  from  Jason  to  Hipsi- 
pyle,  from  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  from  Pa¬ 
ris  to  CEnone,  and  from  Ulysses  to  Penelope  ; 
the  three  last  of  which,  though  said  to  be  his 
composition,  are  spurious-  Ovid.  Am.  2,  el. 

18,  v.  27 _ A  man  from  whom  the  Sabines 

received  their  name.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  was  one  of  those 
deities  whom  .(Eneas  invoked  when  he  enter¬ 
ed  Italy.  He  was  supposed  to  be  of  Lace¬ 
daemonian  origin.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  171. - 

Julius,  an  officer,  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  in  the  beginning  of  V espasian’s  reign . 
He  was  soon  after  defeated  in  a  battle  ;  and  to 
escape  from  the  conqueror  he  hid  himself  in 
a  subterraneous  cave,  with  two  faithful  do¬ 
mestics,  where  he  continued  unseen  for  nine 
successive  years.  His  wile  found  out  his  re¬ 
treat,  and  spent  her  time  with  him,  till  her 
frequent  visits  to  the  cave  discovered  the 
place  of  his  concealment.  He  was  dragged 
before  Vespasian,  and  by  his  orders  put  to 
death,  though  his  friends  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  his  cause,  and  his  wife  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  emperor’s  pity,  by  showing  him 
the  twins  whom  she  had  brought  forth  in 
their  subterraneous  retreat. - Titius,  a  Ro¬ 

man  senator  shamefully  accused  and  con¬ 
demned  by  Sejanus.  His  body,  after  execu¬ 
tion,  was’  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  indigni¬ 
ties.  His  dog  constantly  followed  the  body, 
and  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the 
faithful  animal  plunged  in  after  it,  and  was 
drowned.  Plin.  8,  c.  40. - Poppxus,  a  Ro¬ 

man  consul,  who  presided  above  24  years  over 
Moesia,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Barbarians.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Augustus  and  of  Tiberius.  Taci*. 

Ann. - Flavius,  a  brother  of  Vespasian, 

killed  by  the  populace.  He  was  well  known 
for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  He  commanded 
in  the  Roman  armies  35  years,  and  was  go¬ 
vernor  of  Rome  for  12. - A*Rom»n  who 

attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 

Sabis,  now  Sombre,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
-falling  into  the  Maese  at  Namur.  Cues.  2,  c. 
16  and  18. 

SabrAta,  a  maritime  town  of  [Tripolis  in 
Africa,  south-east  of  Syrtis  minor.  It  is 
now  Sabart  or  Old  Tripoli.]  Ital.  3,  v.  256. 
- — Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Sabrina,  the  Severn  in  England. 

Sabus,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the 
Sabines  ;  the  same  as  Sabinus.  vid.  Sabi- 
nus. 

SacXdas,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos, 
■who  obtained  three  several  times  the  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games.  Plut.  de  mus. — Pans.  6, 
c.  14. 

Sac<e,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited 
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the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of 
mount  Imaus,  [now  Saketa.]  The  name  of 
Sacse  was  given  in  general  to  all  the  Scythians, 
by  the  Persians.  They  had  no  towns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  writers,  but  lived  in  tents. 
Ptol.  6,  c.  13- — Herodot.  3,  c.  93, 1.  7,  c.  63.— 
Plin.  6,  c.  17. — Salin.  62 

Sacer  mons,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  vid. 
Mons  sacer. 

Sacer  portus,  or  Sacri  portus,  a  place 
of  Italy,  near  Prasneste,  famous  for  a  battle 
that  was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and 
Marius,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the 
victory.  Paterc.  2,  c.  26. — Lucan.  2,  v.  134. 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  at  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  T atius.  It  led  from 
the  amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  of  peace,  and  the  temple  of 
Caesar.  The  triumphal  processions  passed 
through  it  to  go  to  the  capitol.  Horat.  4,  od. 
2, 1.  1,  sat.  9 .—Liv.  2,  c.  13.— Cic.  Plane.  7. 
Att.  4,  ep.  3. 

SacrAta  le x.militaris,  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier 
which  had  been  entered  on  the  muster  roll 
should  be  struck  out  but  by  his  consent,  and 
that  no  person  who  had  been  a  military  tri¬ 
bune  should  execute  the  office  of  ductor  or- 
dinum. 

Sacrum  bellum,  a  name  given  to  the 
wars  carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  The  first  began  B,  C.  44S,  and  in  it 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  aux¬ 
iliaries  on  opposite  sides.  The  second  war 
began  357  B.  C.  and  finished  nine  years  after 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the 

cities  of  the  Phocians.  \yid.  Phocis.] - 

Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  now 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  called  by  Strabo  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  earth.  [It  was  called 
Sacrum,  because  the  ancients  believed  this  to 
be  the  place  where  the  Sun  plunged  his  cha¬ 
riot  into  the  sea.] 

SadyAtf.s,  one  of  the  Mermnada,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia  12  years  after  his  father  Gy- 
ges.  He  made  war  against  the  Milesians  for 
six  years.  Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  &c. 

S^etAbis,  a  town  of  Spain,  [on  a  little  ri¬ 
ver  which  falls  into  the  Sucro  It  was  famed 
for  its  fine  linen,  and  is  now  Xatrva .]  Sil.  3, 
v.  373. 

SagXna,  a  woman  acquainted  with  magic 
and  enchantments.  Horat.  epod.  5,  v.  25. 

SagXris.  \yid.  Sangaris.] 

Sagra,  a  small  river  of  Italy  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the,  Brutii.  [ru'd.  Locri.]  Cic.  Hat .  D. 
2,  c.  2. — Strab.  6. 

Saguntum,  or  Saguntus,  a  town  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  [north  of  Valentia,] 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea- shore.  It  had 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Zacynthians,  and 
by  some  of  the  Rutuli  of  Ardea.  Saguntum 
is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its  neighbourhood, 
with  which  cups,  pocula  Saguntina,  were 
made,  but  more  particularly  it  is  famous  as 
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being  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after  a 
siege  of  four  months  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  not 
to  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  burnt  them 
selves  with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their 
effects.  The  conqueror  afterwards  rebuilt 
it,  and  placed  a  garrison  there,  with  all  the 
noblemen  whom  he  detained  as  hostages  from 
the  several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spam. 
[It  was  wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  by 
Scipio,  and  being  greatly  favoured  by  the 
Romans  became  a  flourishing  city.  At  some 
period,  not  mentioned  by  history,  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ruins.  Some  remains  of  it  are  still 
to  be  seen  under  the  name  of  Murviedro,  a 
corruption  of  Muri  Veteres .]  Flor.  2,  c.  6. 
. — Liv.  21,  c.  2 ,7,  9. — Sil.  1,  v.  271. — Lucan. 
3,  v.  250. — Strab.  3. — Mela ,  2,  c.  6. 

Sais,  a  town  in  the  Delta  ofEgypt,  situate 
between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennytic 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt  Osiris  was  buried  near 
the  town  of  Sais,  The  inhabitants  were  call¬ 
ed  Saitcc.  [This  place  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  Sin  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  recognized  in  Sail.  There  are  still  con¬ 
siderable  remains  on  this  spot.  Minerva  was 
worshipped  at  Sais  with  great  solemnity.] 
Strab.  1  . — Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  See. 

SalamInia,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  at 
Athens  which  was  employed  by  the  republic 
in  conveying  the  officers  of  state  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  administrations  abroad,  8cc. - A 

name  given  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Salamis,  one  of  its  capital  cities. 

SxlAmis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus, 
by  Methrone.  Neptune  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the 
iEgean,  which  afterwards  bore  her  name, 
and  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  called  Cen- 
chreus.  Diod.  4. 

Salamis,  Salamins,  or  Salamina,  now 
Colouri,  an  island  on  the  Saronicus  Sinus, 
[now  the  gulf  of  Engia,)  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Attica,  opposite  Eleusis,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  a  league,  with  a  town  and 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about  -0 
miles  in  circumference.  It  was  original¬ 
ly  peopled  by  a  colony  of  lonians,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  some  of  the  Greeks  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  islands  and  countries.  It  is  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  be¬ 
tween  the  fleets  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
Persians,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Attica.  The 
enemy’s  ships  amounted  to  above  2000,  and 
those  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  about  300  sail. 
In  this  engagement,  which  was  fought  on  the 
20th  of  October,  B.  C-  480,  the  Greeks  lost 
40  ships,  and  the  Persians  about  200,  besides 
an  immense  number  which  were  taken,  with 
all  the  ammunition  they  contained.  The  is¬ 
land  of  Salamis  was  anciently  called  [Cycria, 
from  Cychraeus,  the  name  of  its  first  king, 
and  also  Pityusa  from  the  number  of  pines 
found  there.  Strabo  gives  it  the  appellation 
ofScirias  from  an  ancient  hero  of  that  name. 
It  was  called  Salamine,  from  the  nymph  Sa- 
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lamis  mentioned  above.]  It  is  said  that  Xer¬ 
xes  attempted  to  join  it  to  the  continent. 
Teucer  and  Ajax,  who  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  were  natives  of  Salamis.  Strab.  2.— 
Herodot.  8,  c.  56,  See .—  Plut.  if  C.  .Ye p. 
Them.  &c. — Diod.  4. —  Val.  Max •  5,  c.  4. — . 
Paus.  1,  c.  35,  See. — Mela.  2,  c  7  -—Lucan, 
5,  v.  m.—Sil.  1  ,  v.  283. 

SAlAmis,  or  SalAmIna,  a  town  at  the 
east  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by 
Teucer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island 
Salamis,  from  which  he  had  been  banished 
about  1270  years  before  the  Christian  era  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  epithets  of 
ambigua  and  of  altera  were  applied  to  it,  as 
the  mother  country  was  also  called  vera,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  His  descendants  con¬ 
tinued  masters  of  the  town  for  above  800 
years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and  called 
Constantia .  [It  was  depopulated  about  the 
end  of  the  7th  century ;  but  the  name  of  Con- 
stanza  remains  annexed  to  its  ruins.]  Strab . 
9. — Herodot.  8,  c.  94,  Scc.-Horal-  1,  od. 

7,  v.  21. — Patcrc.  1,  c-  1  —Lucan.  3,  v= 
183. 

SXlXpia,  or  SXlApi^;,  now  Salfie,  a  town 
of  Apulia,  [a  short  distance  west  of  the  Au- 
fidus.  Its  situation  was  marshy  and  insa¬ 
lubrious.  It  was  a  post  of  consequence, 
and  was  eagerly  contended  for  by  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  during  the 
second  Punic  war.]  Lucan.  5,  v.  377. —  Val. 
Max.  3,  c.  8 — Plin.  3,  c.  1 1. 

Salar  ia,  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome  which 
led  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It 
received  the  name  of  Salaria,  because  salt, 
(sal,)  was  generally  conveyed  to  Rome  that 
way.  Mart.  4,  efi.  64. — -A  bridge,  called 
Salarius,  was  built  four  miles  from  Rome 
through  the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  Anio. 

Salassi,  a  people  of  [Gallia  Transpada- 
na,  more  northerly  than  the  Taurini,  in  a  fine 
valley  watered  by  the  Duria  Major.]  They 
cut  off  10,000  Romans  under  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  A.  IJ.  C.  610,  and  were  soon  after  de¬ 
feated,  and  at  last  totally  subdued  and  sold  as 
slaves  by  Augustus.  [A  colony  of  Praeto¬ 
rians  was  established  in  this  territory  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  which  took  the  name  of 
Augusta  Pretoria,  now  Aonsta.]  Liv.  21, c. 
38. —  Plin.  3,  c.  17. — Strab.  4. 

Saleius,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the 
age  of  Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty, 
though  born  of  illustrious  parents,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  purity  of  manners  and  inte¬ 
grity  of  mind.  Juv.  7,  c.  80. —  Quint •  10, 
c.  1. 

SalentIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  [in  Japygja, 
on  the  south-western  side  of  the  heel.]  Ital. 

8,  v.  57  . —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  400. —  Varro  dc 
R.  R.  1,  c.  24. — Strab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Salernum,  now  Salerno,  a  town  of  the 
Picentini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages.  Plin.  13,  c.  3. — 
Liv.  34,  c.  45.— Lucan.  2,  v.  425 — Paterr 
1,  C.  15. — Horat,  1,  efi.  15. 


Salii,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome  insti- 
i  luted  in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by 
Numa  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  call  ■ 
ed  Ancylia,  B.  C.  709.  ( vid .  Ancyle.)  They 
were  twelve  in  number.  [Their  chief  was  call¬ 
ed  Prasul,  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost 
in  the  procession  ;  their  principal  musician 
Dates ;  and  he  who  admitted  new  members, 
magist(r~\  Their  number  was  afterwards 
doubled  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  he  had  ob 
tained  a  victory  over  the  Fidenates,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  toMars. 
The  Salii  were  all  of  patrician  families,  and 
the  office  was  very  honourable.  The  first 
of  March  was  the  day  on  which  the  Salii 
observed  their  festivals  in  honour  of  Mars 
They  were  generally  dressed  in  a  short  scar¬ 
let  tunic,  of  which  only  the  edges  were  seen  , 
they  wore  a  large  purple-coloured  belt  about 
the  waist,  which  was  fastened  with  brass 
;  buckles.  They  had  on  their  heads  round 
bonnets  with  two  corners  standing  up,  and 
they  wore  in  their  right  hand  a  small  rod,  and 
in  their  left  a  small  buckler,  [one  of  the  An 
cilia,  or  shields  of  Mars.  Lucan  says  that 
it  hung  from  the  neck.]  In  the  observation 
of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacri 
fices,  and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets 
dancing  in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all 
together,  or  at  other  times  separately,  while 
musical  instruments  were  playing  before 
them.  They  placed  their  body  in  different 
attitudes,  and  struck  with  their  rods  the 
shields  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  They 
also  sung  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Vliner- 
va,  and  they  were  accompanied  in  the  chorus 
by  a  certain  number  of  virgins,  habited  like 
themselves,  and  called  Satie •  The  Salii  in¬ 
stituted  by  Numa,  were  called  Palatini,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  others,  because 
they  lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  offered 
their  sacrifices  there.  Those  that  were  add¬ 
ed  by  Tullus  were  called  Collini ,  Agonales,  or 
Quirinales,  from  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  where  they  had  fixed  their  residence. 
Their  name  seems  to  have  been  derived  a 
sa/iendo,  or  saltar.do ,  because  during  their 
festivals,  it  was  particularly  requisite  that 
they  should  leap  and  dance.  Their  feasts 
and  entertainments  were  uncommonly  rich 
and  sumptuous,  whence  dafies  saliares  is 
proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts  as  are 
most  splendid  and  costly.  It  was  usual  among 
the  Romans,  when  they  declared  war, for  the 
Salii  to  shake  their  shields  with  great  violence, 
as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  Liv.  1,  c..  20. —  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  15. —  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  387. — Dio 
nys.  3. — Flor.  1,  c.  2,  &c. —  Firg.  JEn.  8,  v. 

285. - A  nation  of  Germany  who  invaded 

Gaul,  and  were  conquered  by  the  emperor 
Julian.  Amm  Mar.  17. 

Crispus  Sallustius,  a  Latin  historian 
born  at  Amiternum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  He  received  his  education  at 
Rome,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
public  magistrate  in  the  office  of  qutestor.! 
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His  licentiousness  and  the  depravity  of  his 
manners,  however,  did  not  escape  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  age,  and  Sallust  was  degraded 
from  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  B.  C.  50.  His 
amour  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla, 
was  a  strong  proof  of  his  debauchery  ;  and 
Milo,  the  husband,  who  discovered  the  adul¬ 
terer  in  his  house,  revenged  the  violence  of¬ 
fered  to  his  bed,  by  beating  him  with  stripes, 
and  selling  him  his  libeity  at  a  high  price. 
A  continuation  of  extra',  aganc.e  could  not 
long  be  supported  by  the  income  of  Sallust, 
but  he  extricated  himself  from  all  difficulties 
by  embracing  t  \e  cause  of  Caesar.  He  was 
restored  to  the  rank  of  senator,  and  made 
governor  of  Numidia.  In  the  administration 
of  his  province  Sallust  behaved  with  unusual 
tyranny  ;  he  enriched  himself  by  plundering 
the  Africans,  and  at  his  return  to  Rome  he 
built  himself  a  magnificent  house,  and  bought 
gardens  [These  afterwards  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  grand-nephew,  and  subsequently 
of  the  emperors.  They  were  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  the  spot  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
gardens  of  Sallust  ]  He  married  Terentia, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  and  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  according  to  some,  arose  an  im¬ 
mortal  hatred  between  the  historian  and  the 
orator.  Sallust  died  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
age,  35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  As 
a  writer  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.  He 
had  composed  a  history  of  Rome,  but  nothing 
remains  of  it  except  a  few  fragments,  and 
his  only  compositions  extant  are  his  history  of 
Cataline’s  conspiracy,  and  of  the  wars  of  Ju- 
gurtha  king  of  Numidia.  In  these  celebrated 
works  the  author  is  greatly  commended  for  his 
elegance,  and  the  vigour  and  animation  of  his 
sentences ;  he  every  where  displays  a  won¬ 
derful  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
paints  with  a  masterly  hand  the  causes  that 
gave  rise  to  the  great  events  which  he  re¬ 
lates.  No  one  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  vices  that  prevailed  in  the  capital  of 
Italy,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  more 
severe  against  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  the 
failings  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  descriptions  are 
elegantly  correct,  and  his  harangues  are  ner¬ 
vous  and  animated,  and  well  suiting  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  different  pursuits  of  the  great 
men  in  whose  mouth  they  are  placed.  The 
historian,  however,  is  bia  ed  for  tedious  and 
insipid  exordiums,  which  often  disgust  the 
reader  without  improving  him;  his  affecta¬ 
tion  of  old  and  obsolete  words  and  phrases  is 
also  censured,  and  particularly  his  unwar¬ 
rantable  partiality  in  some  of  his  narrations. 
Though  faithful  in  every  other  respect,  he 
has  not  painted  the  character  of  Cicero  with 
all  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  which  the  reader 
claims  from  the  historian ;  and  in  passing  in 
silence  over  many  actions  which  reflect  the 
greatest  honour  on  the  first  husband  of  Te¬ 
rentia,  the  rival  of  Cicero  has  disgraced  him¬ 
self,  aud  rendered  his  compositions  less  au¬ 
thentic.  There  are  two  orations  or  epistles 
|  to  Ctesar,  concerning  the  regulations  of  the 
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state,  attributed  to  him,  as  also  an  oration 
against  Cicero,  whose  authenticity  some  of 
the  moderns  have  disputed.  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  Sallust  [is  that  of  Cortius,  Lips.  1724, 
4to.]  Quihtil.  10,  c.  1. — Suet,  de  Gram,  in 

Cuts. — Martial.  14,  ep.  19  . - -A  [grand] 

nephew  of  the  historian,  by  whom  he  was 
adopted.  He  imitated  the  moderation  of 
Maecenas,  and  remained  satisfied  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  could 
have  made  himself  powerful  by  the  favours 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was  very  ef¬ 
feminate  and  luxurious.  Horace  dedicated 
2,  od.  2,  to  him.  Tacit  Ann  1- — Tim  34 

- Secundus  Promotus,  a  native  of  Gaul, 

very  intimate  with  the  emperor  Julian.  He 
is  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  counsels.  Julian  made  him 

prefect  of  Gaul - There  is  also  another 

Sallust,  called  Secundus,  whom  some  have  im¬ 
properly  confounded  with  Promotus.  Se¬ 
cundus  was  also  one  of  Julian’s  favourites,  and 
was  made  by  him  prefect  of  the  east.  He 
conciliated  the  good  graces  of  the  Romans 
by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his  fondness  for 
discipline,  and  his  religious  principles.  After 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  he  was  uni¬ 
versally  named  by  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  succeed  on  the  imperial  throne ; 
but  he  refused  this  great- though  dangerous 
honour,  and  pleaded  infirmities  of  body  and 
old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this  to 
invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 
Secundus  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he 
was  too  young  to  support  the  dignity. 

SalmAcis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Ha¬ 
licarnassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  all 
those  who  drank  of  its  waters.  It  was  there 
that  Hermaphroditus  changed  his  sex,  though 
he  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his 
own.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  285, 1.  15,  v.  319. — 
Hygin.  fab.  271 — Festus.  de  V.  fig. 

SalmantIca,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Sala¬ 
manca. 

Salmone,  a  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain  from  which  the  Enipeus 
takes  its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheus, 
about  40  stadia  from  Olympia,  which  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  is  called  Salmonis.  Ovid.  3, 

Amor.  el.  6,  v.  43. - A  promontory  at  the 

east  of  Crete-  Dionys.5. 

Salmoneus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  fEolus 
and  Enarette,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom 
he  had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god, 
and  to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  sub¬ 
jects  ;  therefore  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he 
used  to  drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge, 
and  darted  burning  torches  on  every  side,  as 
if  to  imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  pro¬ 
voked  Jupiter.  Salmoneus  was  struck  with  a 
thunderbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  near  his  brother  Sisyphus.  Homer. 
Od.  11,  v.  23 5. — Ajiollod.  1,  c.  9. — Hygin. 
fab.  60. — Died.  4. —  Virg.  JEn.  o.  v.  58  -. 

Salmonis,  a  name  given  to  Olympia. 

vid.  Salmone. - The  patronymic  of  Tyro, 

daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  6, 
v.  43. 

Salmydessus.  [yid.  Halmydessus.] 
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Salo,  now  Xalon,  a  river  in  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Iberus.  Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

Salodurum,  now  Soleure,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii. 

Salome,  a  queen  of  Judasa.  This  name 
was  common  to  some  of  the  princesses  in  the 
family  of  Herod,  &c. 

SAlona,  or  Salons,  a  town  of  Dalmatia, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  taken  and  destroyed  by  Pollio,  who 
on  that  account  called  his  son  Saloninus,  in 
honour  of  the  victory.  [It  was  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius,  who  sent  hither  a  Roman  colony, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  Illyricum.]  It  was 
the  native  place  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian, 
and  he  retired  there  to  enjoy  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  after  he  had  abdicated  the  imperial 
purple,  and  built  a  stately  palace,  [about  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  city,]  the  ruins  of 
which  were  still  seen  in  the  16th  century. 
[Out  of  the  ruins  of  this  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture,  which  with  its  grounds  covered  anextent 
of  between  nine  and  ten  English  acres,  arose 
the  village  of  Aspalathus,  and  long  afterwards 
the  provincial  town  of  S/ialatro.  Lucan.  4, 
v.  40 1 . — Cues.  Fell.  Civ.  9. — Mela ,  2,  c.  3. 

SalonIna,  a  celebrated  matron  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  emperor  Gallienus,  and  distinguished 
herselfby  herprivateas  well  as  public  virtues. 
She  was  a  patroness  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  to 
her  clemency,  mildness,  and  benevolence, 
Rome  was  indebted  some  time  lor  its  peace 
and  prosperity.  She  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  in  some  of  his  expeditions,  and  often  call¬ 
ed  him  away  from  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  to 
make  war  against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  conspi¬ 
rators,  who  also  assassinated  her  husband  and 
family,  about  the  year  268  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Saloninus,  a  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He 
received  his  name  from  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
lone  by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and 
beautifully  anticipated. - P.  Licinius  Corne¬ 

lius,  a  son  of  Gallienus,  by  Salonina,  sent  into 
Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war.  He 
remained  there  some  time,  till  the  usurper 
Posthumius  arose,  and  proclaimed  himself 
emperor.  Salonius  was  upon  this  delivered 
up  to  his  enemy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  age. 

Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th 
century,  of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is 
the  12mo.  Paris,  1684. 

Salvius,  a  flute-player,  saluted  king  by 
the  rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of 
Marius.  He  maintained  for  some  time  war 
against  the  Romans. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome, 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Hygieia.  Liv.  9  and  10. 

Salves,  a  people  of  Gaul,  [extending  from 
the  Rhone ,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Druentia  or  Durance ,  almost  to  the  Alps. 
They  were  powerful  opponents  to  the  Greeks 
of  Massilia.  Liv.  5,  c.  34  and  35,  1.  21,  c.  26. 

Sam  ara,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
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■  flomme,  which  falls  into  the  British  channel 
near  Abbeville. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine, 
famous  in  sacred  history.  [The  district  of 
:Samaria  lay  to  the  north  of  Judaea.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Samaritan  nation  was  as  follows 
In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  a  division  was 
made  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  dis 
!tinct  kingdoms.  One  of  these  kingdoms,  call¬ 
ed  Judah,  consisted  of  such  as  adhered  to 
rRehoboam  and  the  house  of  David,  coni- 
,prising  the  two  tribes  ot  Judah  and  Benja¬ 
min  ;  the  other  ten  tribes  retained  the  ancient 
name  of  Israelites  under  Jeroboam.  The 
:apital  of  the  state  of  these  latter  was  Sama- 
L'ia,  which  was  also  the  name  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  Samaritans  and  the  people  of  Ju¬ 
daea  were  lasting  and  bitter  enemies.  The 
former  deviated  in  several  respects  from  the 
strictness  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  though  after¬ 
wards  the  religion  of  the  two  nations  became 
jnore  closely  assimilated,  and  in  the  time  ot 
Alexander,  the  Samaritans  obtained  leave  of 
,hat  conqueror  to  build  a  temple  on  mount 
fierizim,  near  the  city  ot  Samaria,  in  imita- 
ion  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
jractised  the  same  forms  of  worship.  Among 
fhe  people  of  Judcea,  the  name  of  Samaritan 
/as  a  term  of  bitter  reproach,  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  in  a  high  degree.  The  city  of  Samaria 
/as  situate  on  the  mount  Sameron,  and  was 
he  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from 
,)nari  its  founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
.ingdom.  It  was  rased  to  the  ground  by 
jlyreanus,  but  rebuilt  by  Herod,  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  begun  by  Gabinius  pro-con  - 
ul  of  Syria  Herod  called  it  Sebaste  in 
ronour  of  Augustus.] 

n  SamarobrIva,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  A- 
,  liens,  in  Picardy.  [Its  name  indicates  that 
?  was  a  place  of  passage  over  the  river  Sa¬ 
hara,  the  word  briva  signifying  in  Celtic,  a 
, ridge] 

-  Same,  [a  place  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Cephallenia,  which  appears  to  have  given  an 
.ncient  name  of  Samos  to  the  whole  island.] 
kirg.  AEn.  3,  v.  271. 

3  SamnItes,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabit - 
yl  the  country  [between  Apulia  on  the  east, 
(lid  Latium  and  Campania  on  the  west, 
fhile  on  the  north  they  reached  to  the 
fOnfines  of  the  Marsi,  and  to  the  soutli 
rose  of  Lucania.]  They  distinguished 
fiemselves  by  their  implacablehatred  against 
;Ie  Romans,  in  the  first  ages  of  that  em- 
ire,  till  they  were  at  last  totally  extirpated, 

-.  C.  -72,  after  a  war  of  7 1  years.  Liv.  7,  &c. 
f/or.  1,  c.  16,  &c.  1.  3,  c.  18. — Strab.  S.—Lu~ 
■in.  2. — Eutro/i.  2. 

Samnium,  a  part  of  Italy  inhabited  by  the 
amnites.  vid.  Samnites. 

Samonium,  [a  promontory  of  Crete,  at  its 
rstern  extremity,  now  Salmons.] 

Samos,  an  island  m  the  iEgean  sea,  on  the 
oast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  divided 
y  a  narrow  strait,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
ame,  built  B.  C.  986.  It  is  about  87  miles  in 
ircumference,  and  is  famous  for  the  birth  of 
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Pythagoras.  It  has  been  anciently  called 
Parthenia,  Anathemusa ,  Stephane,  Melam- 
/ i/iyllus ,  Anthemus ,  Ci/parissia ,  and  Dryusa. 
[The  fertility  of  Samos  was  anciently  prover¬ 
bial,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  much 
sought  after.  It  was  famed  also  for  a  salu¬ 
brious  climate,  a  pure  air,  and  abundance  of 
water.  Athenxus  states  that  the  fig-trees, 
apple-trees,  and  vines,  bore  fruit  twice  a 
year ;  Pliny  takes  notice  of  its  pomegranates. 
This  island  also  abounded  w  ith  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  game,  as  it  still  does  to  the  present  day. 
It  contains  some  iron  mines,  emery -stone,  and 
plenty  of  ochre.]  It  was  first  in  the  possession 
of  the  Leleges,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ionians. 
The  people  of  Samos  were  at  first  governed 
by  kings,  and  afterwards  the  form  of  their 
government  became  democratical  and  oligar¬ 
chical.  Samos  was  in  its  most  flourishing  si¬ 
tuation  under  Poly  crates,  who  had  made  him¬ 
self  absolute  there.  The  Samians  assisted 
the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  when  Xer¬ 
xes  invaded  Europe,  and  were  reduced  under 
the  power  of  Athens,  after  a  revolt,  by  Peri¬ 
cles,  B.  C.  441.  They  were  afterwards  sub¬ 
dued  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
were  restored  to  their  ancient  liberty  by  Au¬ 
gustus.  Under  Vespasian,  Samos  became  a 
Roman  province.  Juno  was  held  in  the  great¬ 
est  veneration  there,  her  temple  was  uncom¬ 
monly  magnificent,  and  it  was  even  said  that 
the  goddess.had  been  born  there  under  a  wil¬ 
low-tree,  on*  the  banks  of  the  lmbrasus.  [The 
magnificent  temple  erected  here  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  is  now  totally  annihilated,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
island  is  lost.]  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Paus,  7,  c.  2 
and  4 — Pint,  in  Per.—Plin.  5,  c.  31. —  Virg. 

AEn.  1,  v.  20. —  Thucyd. - The  islands  of 

Samothrace  and  Cephallenia  were  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Samos.  [Cephallenia  was 
called  the  steep  Samos.] 

SamosXta,  a  town  of  Syria,  [and  capital 
of  Commagene,  on  the  right  bank,  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  It  was  the  residence  of  Antiochus 
when  Pompey  granted  to  him  this  province, 
and  which  his  successors  enjoyed  until  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  became  a  Roman 
province.  Lucian  was  born  at  Samosata.] 
Samothrace,  or  Samothracia,  [now 
Samanaraki  or  i\landraki,~\  an  island  in  the 
/Egean  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  on  the  coast  of  i'hrace,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  32  miles.  It  was  known  by 
the  ancient  names  ot  Eeucosia,  Me  litis.  Elec - 
tria,  Eeucania,  and  Dardar.a ,  [because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  Dardanus  retired  to  it.]  It 
was  afterwards  called  Samos,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  Samos  which  lies  on  the  coast  of 
loma,  by  the  epithet  of  Thracian,  or  by  the 
name  of  Samothrace.  It  is  about  38  miles  in 
circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  or  only  20 
according  to  modern  travellers.  I  he  origin 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  is  un¬ 
known.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  they 
were  Thracians,  and  that  the  place  was  af¬ 
terwards  peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  Samians  aad  Phoenicians.  Samo- 
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thrace  is  famous  for  a  deluge  which  inundat¬ 
ed  the  country,  and  reached  the  very  top  of 
the  highest  mountains  This  inundation, 
which  happened  before  the  age  of  the  Argo 
nauts,  was  owing  to  the  sudden  overflow  of 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine,  which  the  ancients 
considered  merely  as  a  lake.  The  Samothra- 
cians  were  very  religious,  [but  celebrated 
particularly  for  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri ;] 
and  as  all  mysteries  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  their  origin  there,  the  island  received 
the  surname  of  sacred ,  and  was  a  safe  and  in¬ 
violable  asylum  to  all  fugitives  and  criminals. 
The  island  was  originally  governed  by  kings, 
but  afterwards  the  government  became  de- 
mocratical.  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights  and  im¬ 
munities  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  who  reduced  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  vEgean  into  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
vince.  Plin.  4,  c.  12 — Strab.  10. — Herod.7. 
c.  108,  8cc. —  Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  2.8. — Mela ,  2, 
c.  7. — Pans.  7,  c.  4. — Flor.  2,  c.  -.2. 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey 
the  sea.  [It  lay  opposite  to  Acanthus,  vid. 
Acanthus  and  Athos.J 

Sanchoniathon,  a  Phoenician  historian 
born  at  Bervtus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of 
his  country,  an  history  in  nine  books,  in  which 
he  amply  treated  of  the  theology  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbouring  places. 
It  was  compiled  from  the  various  records 
found  in  cities,  and  the  annals  which  were 
usually  kept  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among 
the  ancients.  This  history  was  translated  in¬ 
to  Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byblus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian. 
Some  few  fragments  of  this  Greek  translation 
are  extant  [in  Porphyry  “  de  Abstinentia.” 
Dodwell,  in  an  express  treatise,  has  laboured 
to  show  that  Sanchoniathon  never  existed, 
and  Dupin  has  attempted  to  destroy  entirely 
the  credit  of  the  supposed  fragments  ;  but 
other  learned  men  consider  them  as  au¬ 
thentic.  According  to  Suidas,  Sanchoniathon 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Phoenicians ;  another  on  the  physiology 
of  Hermes;  and  a  third  on  the  Egyptian 
theology.  Some,  however,  suppose  tnem  to 
be  spurious,  while  others  contend  that  they 
are  true  and  authentic.] 

Sancus,  Sangus,  or  Sanctus,  a  deity  of 
the  Sabines  introduced  among  the  gods  of 
Rome  under  the  name  of  Dius  r'idius.  [The 
same  as  Hercules.]  According  to  some, 
Sancus  was  father  to  Sabus  or  Sabinus,  the  first 
king  of  the  Sabines.  Lai  8,  v.  421.  —  Parra,  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  10. —  Ovid.  Past.  6,  v.  213. 

Sandaliotis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal.  Plin.  3, 
c.  7. 

Sandrocottus,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  ori¬ 
gin.  His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the 
beginning  of  his  greatness  ;  the  conqueror  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  seized,  but  Sandrocottus  fled 
away,  and  at  last  dropped  down  overwhelm- 
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ed  with  fatigue.  As  he  slept  on  the  ground  a 
lion  came  to  him  and  gently  licked  the  sweat 
from  his  face.  This  uncommon  tameness  of 
the  animal  appeared  supernatural  to  Sandro¬ 
cottus,  and  raised  his  ambition.  He  aspired 
to  the  monarchy,  and  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  he  made  himself  master  of  a  part  of 
the  country  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Seleu- 
cus.  Justin.  15,  c.  4 

SangArius,  or  SangAris,  [a  river  of 
Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Galatia,  on  the  confines 
of  Phrygia,  and  after  a  considerable  course 
falling  into  the  Euxine.  It  is  now  the  Saka~ 
rial]  The  daughter  of  the  Sangarius  became 
pregnant  of  Altes  only  from  gathering  the 
boughs  of  an  almond-tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Hecuba,  according  to  some,  was 
daughter  of  this  river.  Some  of  the  poets 
call  it  Sagans.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10— 
—Claudian.  in  Eutrofi.  2. — Pans.  7,  c.  17. 

Sannyrion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens. 
He  composed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one 
of  which  was  called  Io,  and  another  Danae. 
Athen.  9. 

Santones,  and  SantOn^,,  now  Sain- 
tonge,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Gaul.  Lucan.  1,  v.  422. — Martial. 
3,  ep.  96. 

Sapis,  now  Savio,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  Lucan.  2,  v. 
406. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Artaxerxes  about  the  238th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Naturally  fierce  and 
ambitious,  Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  pa¬ 
ternal  dominions  by  conquest ;  and  as  the  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  views,  he  laid  waste  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia ; 
and  he  might  have  become  master  of  all  Asia, 
it  Odenatus  had  not  stopped  his  progress. 
If  Gordian  attempted  to  repel  him,  his  ef¬ 
forts  were  weak,  and  Philip  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  peace 
of  Sapor  with  money.  Valerian,  who  was 
afterwards  invested  with  the  purple,  march¬ 
ed  against  the  Persian  monarch,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  p.  isoner.  Odenatus  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a 
captiv  e  in  the  hands  of  Sapor  than  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  release  him  by  force  of  arms.  The 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives 
and  the  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene¬ 
trated,  with  little  opposition,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this 
defeat,  was  assassinated  by  his  subjects,  A. 
D.  293,  after  a  reign  of  32  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  called  Hormisdas. 
Mercelhn ,  dfc. The  2d  of  that  name  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Hormisdas  the  2d  on  the 
throne  of  Persia.  He  was  as  great  as  his  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  same  name  ;  and  by  undertak¬ 
ing  a  war  against  the  Romans,  he  attempted 
to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  to  add  the  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  his 
empire.  His  victories  alarmed  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  Julian  would  have  perhaps 
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seiaed  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  iff  SardanapAlus,  the  40th  and  last  king 
he  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian,  of  Assyria,  celebrated  for  his  luxury  and 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sa-‘  voluptuousness.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
por  •  but  the  monarch,  always  restless  and  time  was  spent  in  the  company  of  his  eunuchs, 
indefatigable,  renewed  hostilies,  invaded  Ar-  and  the  monarch  generally  appeared  in  the 
menia  and  defeated  the  emperor  Valens.; midst  of  his  concubines  disguised  in  the  habit 
Sapor’  died  A.  D.  380,  after  a  reign  of  70  of  a  female,  and  spinning  wool  for  his  amuse- 
years  in  which  he  had  often  been  the  sport  ment.  1  his  effeminacy  irritated  his  officers; 
of  fortune  He  was  succeeded  by  Artax-  Belesis  and  Arsaces  conspired  against  him, 
erxes  and  Artaxerxes  by  Sapor  the  third,  a  and  collected  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone 
prince  who  died  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  A.  him.  Sardanapalus  quitted  his  voluptuous- 
1)  389  in  the  aee  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  ness  for  a  while,  and  appeared  at  the  head 
Marcellin  &c.  of  his  armies.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in 

Sappho,  a  female,  celebrated  for  her  three  successive  battles,  but  at  last  Sardana- 
beauty,  her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  palus  was  beaten  and  besieged  in  the  city  of 
disposition,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  Ninus,  for  two  years.  V\  hen  he  despaned 
about  600  years  before  Christ.  Her  father’s, of  success,  lie  burned  hirnseii  in  his  palace, 
name,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  Seaman- j  with  his  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all  his 
dronymu6,  or,  according  to  others,  Symon,  or  treasures,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria  was 
Semus,  or  Etarchus,  and  her  mother’s  name  divided  among  the  conspirators.  I  his  ta- 
was  Cleis.  Her  tender  passions  were  so  vio- 1  mous  event  happened  B.  C.  8 .0,  according  to 
lent  that  some  have  represented  her  attach-  Eusebius  ;  though  Justin  and  others,  with 
ments  with  three  of  her  female  companions,  jless  probability,  place  it  80  years  earlier.  ;Via. 
Telesiphe,  Atthis,  and  Megara,  as  criminal.  jAnchiale.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  \50.—Diod. 

She  conceived  such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a; Strab.  14. — Cic.  1  use.  5,  c.  35. 

youth  of  Mitvlene,  that  upon  his  refusal  to  _  Sardi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  via. 

gratify  her  desires,  she  threw  herself  into  the  Sardinia. 

sea  from  mount  Leucas.  [She is  represented |  Sardes,  vid.  Sardis. 

bv  Ovid  as  very  far  from  handsome,  and  asj  Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Me- 

she  was  probably  no  longer  young  when  she;diterranean  after  Sicily,  at  the  south  of  Corsi- 

became  enamoured  of  Phaon,  his  neglect  ofjea.  [It  is  about  140  miles  in  length  horn  N. 

.  .  .  **  .  i  .  _ j _ j  t  C  o.wl  AH  ir>  it-c  hrpnntn  from  K.tn 


her  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.]  She 
had  composed  nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  be¬ 
sides  epigrams,  elegies,  8tc.  Of  all  these 
compositions,  nothing  now  remains  but  two 
pieces,  whose  uncommon  sweetness  and  ele¬ 
gance  show  how  meritoriously  the  praises  of 
the  ancients  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  po¬ 
etess  who  for  the  sublimity  of  her  genius  was 
called  the  tenth  Muse.  [Besides  these  two 
pieces,  there  remain  some  fragments  quoted 
by  the  scholiast  and  others.  What  remains 
of  the  poetry  of  Sappho,  is  generally  pub 
lished  with  the  odes  of  Anacreon.]  Hercom- 
positions  were  all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  merit 
of  Sappho,  that  after  her  death  they  paid  her 
divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  stamped  their  money  with  her 
image.  The  poetess  has  been  censured  lor 
writing  with  that  licentiousness  and  freedom 
which  so  much  disgraced  her  character  as  a 
woman.  The  Sapphic  verse  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  her.  Ovid.  Her  (Ad.  15.  Trist. 
2,  v.  365. — Horat.  2,  Od.  13. — Herodot.  2,  c. 
135.— Stat.  5  Sylv.  3,  v.  \5 5. -/Elian-  V. 
H.  12,  c,  18  and  29. — Plin.  22,  c.  8. 

SaracEni,  [or  Saracens,  a  general  appel¬ 
lation  by  which  the  tribes  from  Mecca  to  the 
Euphrates  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  Concerning  the  etymology  of  the 
name  various  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Many  derive  it  frorp  an  Arabic  term  Sher- 
kin,  which  signifies  an  oriental  situation.] 

SarXsa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  Tigris.  Slrab. 

Sar.Wus,  now  the  Soar,  a  river  of  Belgium 
falling  into  the  Moselle. 


to  S.,  and  60  in  its  medial  breadth  trom  E.to 
W.]  It  was  originally  called  Sandaliotis  or 
lchnusa ,  from  its  resembling  the  human  foot, 
(iyj(gr )  and  it  received  the  name  of  Sardinia 
from  Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Libya.  [Others  make  even 
the  name  Sardinia  refer  to  its  peculiar  shape, 
and  derive  it  from  the  Oriental  term  Saad  or 
Surad ,  denoting  the  traces  of  a  foot  ]  Other 
colonies,  under  Aristseus,  Norax,  and  lolas, 
also  settled  there.  [Some  make  colonies  ot 
Trojans  to  have  settled  here  after  the  ruin  of 
their  country  ;  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  Greeks  who 
came  hither  ]  It  was  first  held  by  the  Phce- 
nicians.  After  them  the  Carthaginians  were 
long  masters  of  it,  and  were  dispossessed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  [first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  C. 
521.  Corsica  was  also  subdued  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  both  islands  became  subject  to 
the  same  praetor.]  Some  call  it  with  Sicily, 
one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  ri  lie  air  was 
very  unwholesome  though  the  soil  was  fertile 
in  corn,  in  wine,  and  oil.  [  I  he  air  is  still  un¬ 
wholesome  on  account  ot  the  morasses  and 
the  high  mountains  on  the  north  side,  w  hich 
obstruct  the  course  of  the  wind.]  Neither 
wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  fior 
any  poisonous  herb,  except  one,  [a  species  of 
ranunculus,']  which,  when  eaten,  contracts 
the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with  a  paroxysm 
of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of  death,  hence 
risus  Sardonicus,  or  Sardous.  [Sardinia  at 
the  present  day  is  nch  in  minerals.  Several 
silver  mines  are  worked  ;  the  lead  mines, 
however,  are  the  most  productive ;  those  of 
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Sglesias,  yielding  from  60  to  80  pounds  in  the' neighbouring  country.  The  Sarmatians  were 
hundred  weight.]  Cic.  Fam  7,  c.  25. — Sirr-j  a  savage  uncivilized  nation,  often  confounded 
vius  ad  Virg.  7 ,  eel.  41. —  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.jwith  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike,  and 
85. — Mela ,  > ,c  7 .—Strab.  and  5. — Cic. fir o  famous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear 

Manil.  ad  Q.frat.  2,  efi.  3 — iJlin.  3  o.  7. —  more  terrible  in  the  field  .f  battle.  They 
Pans.  10,  c.  17 _ Varro.  de  R.  R. —  Val.  Max  were  well  known  for  their  lewdness,  and  they 


c.  6. 

Sardica,  [the  metropolis  of  Dacia 


I  passed  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  by  the 
Medi-|name  of  Barbarians.  In  the  time  of  the 


terranean.  It  was  situate  a  considerable  dis- emperors  they  became  very  powerful,  they 
tanceto  the  north-west  of  Philippopolis,  on  disturbed  the  peace  of  Rome  by  their  fre- 
the  confines  of  Paeonia.  The  Bulgarianslquent  incursions ;  till  at  last,  increased  by 
changed  the  name  to  Triad/ tza.  The  vesti- the  savage  hordes  of  Scythia,  under  the 
ges  of  it  are  contiguous  to  Sophia.']  jbarbarous  names  of  Huns,  Vandals  Goths, 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sart,  a  town  of' Alans,  &c.  they  successfully  invaded  and 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of; ruined  the  empire  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries 
Lydia,  situate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus,1  of  the  Christian  era.  They  generally  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  [The  citadel  jon  the  mountains  without  any  habitation,  ex- 
was  placed  on  a  craggy  mountain  south-east  icept  their  chariots ,  whence  they  have  been 
of  the  town,  and  on  account  of  its  situation  waslcalled  Hamaxobii  ;  they  lived  upon  plunder, 
deemed  impregnable.  Sardis  was  an  ancient  and  fed  upon  milk  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
city,  posterior,  however,  to  the  siege  of  Troy. ‘horses.  Strab.  7,  8tc. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Diod. 
According  to  Herodotus  it  was  seized  by  the!2. — FI  or  4>  c.  12. — Lucan.  1,  &c. — Juv.  2. 
Cimmerians  wh  were  driven  from  their. — Ovid  Fist.  2,  &c. 

country  by  the  Scythian  Nona  ides,  in  the;  Sarjiaticum  Mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
reign  of  Ardys,  who  ascended  the  throne,  lEuxine  sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
680  B.  C.  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  I  Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont.efi.  10,  v.  38. 

Alyattes  2d,  who  began  to  reign  619  years  B.j  Sarnus,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it 
C.  It  became  subject  to  Cyrus  584  B.  C.  from  Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan 
who  gained  a  victory  over  Croesus  in  the  plain  .sea.  St  at.  1,  Sylv.  2,  v.  265. —  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
before  the  city.  In  the  year  214  B.  C.  An-  v.  738. — Strab.  5. 

tiochus  the  Great  made  himself  master  of  Saron,  a  king  of  Troszene,  unusually  fond 
Sardis,  and  held  it  for  25  years.  It  was  the  of  hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea, 
place  of  his  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Mag  where  he  had  swum  for  some  miles  in  pur- 
nesia.  After  his  departure  from  the  city  to, suit  of  a  stag.  He  was  made  a  sea-god  by 
join  Seleucus  his  son,  it  surrendered  to  the  Neptune,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to 
Romans.]  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- jhim  by  the  Trcezenians.  It  was  customary 
quake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  ordered  'for  sailors  to  offer  him  sacrifices  before  they 
it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athe-  jembarked.  That  part  of  the  sea  where  he 
nians,  B.  C.  504,  which  became  the  cause  of  j  was  drowned,  was  called  Saronicus  sinus,  on 
the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Darius.  Plut.  in  the  coast  of  Achaia  near  the  isthmus  of  Ca- 


Alex. —  Ovid.  Met.  \  1,  v.  i 37, 152,  &c .—Strab. 
13. — Herodot.  1,  c.  7,  8tc. 

Sardones,  the  people  of  Roussilon  in 
France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  PI  in. 
3,  c.  4. 

Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  co¬ 
lony  to  Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name. 

Sarephta,  a  town  of  Phoenicia  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  now  Sarfand. 

SakmAt^,  or  SauromAtai,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sarmatia.  vid .  Sarmatia. 

SarmAtia,  an  extensive  country  at  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic.  The  European  was  bounded 
by  the  ocean  on  the  north,  Germany  and  the 
Vistula  on  the  west,  [and  extended  to  the 
Euxine  on  the  east,  being  parted  from  Asia 
and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos¬ 
porus,  Palus  Mueotis,  and  Tanais.  Asiatic 
Sarmatia  had  towards  the  north  unknown 
boundaries,  towards  the  west  European  Sar¬ 
matia,  towards  the  east  Scythia,  and  towards 
the  south  and  south-east,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Al¬ 
bania,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.]  I'he  former 
contained  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Russia , 
Poland ,  Lithuania,  and  Little  Tartary  ;  and 
the  latter.  Great  Tartary ,  Circassia,  and  the 
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rinth.  Saron  built  a  temple  to  Diana  at  Trce- 
zene,  and  instituted  festivals  to  her  honour, 
called  from  himself  Saronia.  Paus.  2,  c.  30. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  8. 

Saronicus  Sinus,  now  the  gulf  of  En- 
nia,  a  bay  of  the  /Egean  sea,  lying  at  the 
[south- west  of  Attica,  and  north  -east  of  Ar- 
golis,  and  commencing  between  the  promon¬ 
tories  of  Sunium  and  Scylleum.]  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its 
name  from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there, 
or  from  a  small  river  which  discharged  itself 
on  the  coast,  or  from  a  small  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  This  Saronic  bay  is  about  62 
miles  in  circumference,  23  miles  in  its  broad¬ 
est,  and  25  in  its  longest  part,  according  to 
modern  calculation. 

Sarpedon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Europa, 
the  daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  him¬ 
self  from  Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  himself  king  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother  Minos,  and  he  retired  to 
Caria  where  he  built  the  town  of  Miletus. 
He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  to  assist  Priam 
against  the  Greeks,  where  he  was  attended 
by  his  friend  and  companion  Glaucus.  He 
was  at  last  killed  by  Patroclus,  after  he  had 
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made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
body,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  was  conveyed  to 
Lycia  by  Apollo,  where  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  paid  him  funeral  honours  and  raised  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  his  valour.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  mythologists,  the  brother  ot  king 
Minos,  and  the  prince  who  assisted  Priam, 
were  two  different  persons.  This  last  was 
king  of  Lycia,  and  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Laoda- 
mia,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  and  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  the 
son  of  Europa.  A/iollod.  3,  c.  1  — Herodol. 

1,  c.  173. — Strab.  12. — H  mer.  II.  16. - A 

son  of  Neptune  killed  by  Hercules,  for  his 

barbarous  treatment  of  strangers. - A  town 

of  Cilicia,  famous  for  a  temple  sacred  to 

Apollo  and  Diana. - Also  a  promontory  of 

the  same  name  in  Cilicia,  beyond  which  An- 
tiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Liv.  38,  c.  38. — Mela ,  1,  c.  13. 

Sarra,  a  town  of  Phcenicia,  the  same  as  . 
Tyre.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small 
shell-fish  of  the  same  name,  which  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood 
garments  were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  sarranus,  so  often  applied  to  Tyrian 
colours,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Tyrians,  particularly  Car¬ 
thage.  Sil.  6,  v.  662,  1,  45,  v.  z05. —  Virg.  G. 

2,  v.  506. — Test  us.  de  V.  sig 

Sarrastes,  a  people  ot  Campania  on  the 

Sarnus,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  ALneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  738. 

SarsIna,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria, 
where  the  poet  Plautus  was  born.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  called  Sarsinates.  Martial .9,  ep. 
59. — Plin.  3,  c.  14. — Ital.  8,  v.  462. 

Sayus,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Liv.  33,  c.41. 

Sason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  lying  between  Brundusium  and 
Aulon  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  is  barren 
and  inhospitable.  Strab.  6. — Lucan.  2.  v. 
627,  and  5,  v.  650. — Sit.  It-  7,  v.480. 

SatIcOla,  and  Saticulus,  a  town  near 
Capua.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  729. — Liv.  9,  c.  21. 
1.  23,  c.  39. 

SatOra,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part 
of  the  Pontine  lakes.  Sil.  8,  v.  382. —  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  801. 

Satureium,  or  Satureum,  a  town  of 
Calabria,  near  Tarentum,  with  famous  pas¬ 
tures,  and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  scz£k- 
reianus  in  Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Saturnalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn, 
celebrated  the  17th  of  December.  They 
were  instituted  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and 
equality  which  prevailed  on  earth  in  the  gold¬ 
en  reign  of  Saturn.  Some  however  suppose, 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after 
a  victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines  ;  while 
others  support,  that  Janus  first  instituted 
them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from  whom  he 
had  learnt  agriculture.  Others  suppose,  that 
they  were  first  celebrated  in  the  year  of 
Rome  257,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
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Latins  by  the  dictator  Posthumius.  The  Sa¬ 
turnalia  were  originally  celebrated  only  for 
one  day,  but  afterwards  the  solemnity  con¬ 
tinued  for  3,  ^and  afterwardsby  order  of  Cali¬ 
gula  for  5  days.]  The  celebration  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  liberty  which  universally  prevail¬ 
ed.  The  slaves  were  permitted  to  ridicule 
their  masters,  and  to  speak  with  freedom  up¬ 
on  every  subject.  It  was  usual  for  friends  to 
make  presents  one  to  another,  all  animosity 
ceased,  no  criminals  were  executed,  schools 
were  shut,  war  was  never  declared,  but  all 
was  mirth,  riot,  and  debauchery.  In  the  sa¬ 
crifices  the  priests  made  their  offerings  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  a  custom  which  was 
never  .observed  at  other  festivals.  Senec.  efi. 
18 — Cato,  de  R.  R.  57. — Sueton.  in  Ves/i.  19. 
— Lie.  ad  Attic.  5,  ep..  .0. 

Saturnia,  a  name  given  to  Italy,  because 
Saturn  had  reigned  there  during  the  golden 

age.  I  irg  G.  2,  v.  173. - A  name  given  to 

Juno,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  Virg. 

G.  2,  v.  173,  JEn.  3,  v.  380. - An  ancient 

town  of  Italy,  supposed  to  be  built  by  Sa¬ 
turn  on  the  i'arpeian  rock.  Virg.  JEn.  8, 
v.  358. 

SaturnInus,  P.  Sempronius,  a  general 
of  Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt 
by  his  troops  after  he  had  rendered  himself 
celebrated  by  his  victories  over  the  Barba¬ 
rians.  His  integrity,  his  complaisance,  and 
affability,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the 
people,  but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline 
provoked  his  soldiers,  who  wantonly  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  the  43.i  year  of  his  age,  A. 

D.  262. - Sextus  Junius,  a  Gaul,  intimate 

with  Aurelian.  The  emperor  esteemed  him 
greatly ,  not  only  for  his  private  virtues,  but 
tor  Ins  abilities  as  a  general,  and  for  the 
victories  which  he  had  obtained  in  differ¬ 
ent  tarts  of  the  empire.  He  was  salut¬ 
ed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  and  compell¬ 
ed  by  the  clamorous  army  to  accept  of  the 
purple,  which  he  rejected  with  disdain  and 
horror.  Probus,  who  was  then  emperor, 
marched  his  forces  against  him,  and  besieged 
him  in  Apamea,  where  he  destroyed  himself 
when  unable  to  make  head  against  his  pow¬ 
erful  adversary. - Appuleius,  a  tribune  of 

the  people,  who  raised  a  sedition  atRome,in- 
timidated  the  Senate,  and  tyrannized  for  three 
years.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he 
seized  the  capitol,  but  being  induced  by  the 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himself 
amidst  the  people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to 
pieces.  His  seaition  has  received  the  name 
of  Apuieiana  in  the  Roman  annals-  Flor, 
- Pompeius,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Tra¬ 
jan.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny,  who 
speaks  of  him  with  great  warmth  and  ap¬ 
probation,  as  an  historian,  a  poet,  and  an  ora- 
tor.  Pliny  always  consulted  the  opinion  of 
aaturmnus  before  he  published  his  composi¬ 
tions. 

Saturnius,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Plu¬ 
to,  anu  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Saturnus,  a  son  otCoelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  1  hea,  or  Titheia, 
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\vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  He  was  natu¬ 
rally  artful,  and  by  mea'ns  of  his  mother,  he 
revenged  himself  on  his  father,  whose  cruel¬ 
ty  to  his  children  had  provoked  the  anger  of 
Thea.  The  mother  armed  her  son  with  a 
scythe,  which  was  fabricated  with  the  metals 
drawn  from  her  bowels,  and  as  Ccelus  was 
going  to  unite  himself  to  Thea,  Saturn  muti¬ 
lated  him,  and  for  ever  prevented  him  fro  n 
increasing  the  number  of  his  children,  whom 
he  treated  with  unkindness  and  confined  in 
the  infernal  regions.  After  this  the  sons  of 
Ccelus  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  Saturn 
obtained  his  father's  kingdom  by  the  consent 
of  his  brother,  provided  he  did  not  bring  up 
any  male  children.  Pursuant  to  this .  agree¬ 
ment,  Saturn  always  devoured  his  sous  as 
soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe,  he 
dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  unkind¬ 
ness  to  his  father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwill 
ing  to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  children,  she 
gave  him  large  stones,  which  he  immediately 
swallowed  without  perceiving  the  deceit.  Ti¬ 
tan  was  some  time  after  informed  that  Sa¬ 
turn  had  concealed  his  male  children,  there 
fore  he  made  war  against  him,  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  him  with  Rhea  ;  and  Jupiter,  who 
was  secretly  educated  in  Crete,  was  no  soon¬ 
er  grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  deliver  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  Sa¬ 
turn,  unmindful  of  his  son’s  kindness,  conspir¬ 
ed  against  him,  when  he  heard  that  he  rais¬ 
ed  cabals  against  him,  but  Jupiter  banished 
him  from  his  throne,  and  the  father  fled  for 
safety  into  Italy,  where  the  country  regained 
the  name  of  Lalium,  as  being  the  place  of  his 
concealment  ( latco .)  Janus,  who  was  then 
king  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of 
attention,  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne  ;  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed 
himself  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of 
the  people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them 
agriculture  and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts. 
His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have 
called  it  the  golden  age,  to  intimate  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  tranquillity  which  the  earth  then 
enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  by  Philyra,  whom  he  had  changed 
into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of 
Rhea.  The  worship  of  Saturn  was  not  so 
solemn  or  so  universal  as  that  of  Jupiter.  It 
was  usual  to  offer  human  victims  on  his  al¬ 
tars,  but  this  barbarous  custom  was  abolish¬ 
ed  by  Hercules,  who  substituted  small  ima¬ 
ges  of  clay.  In  the  sacrifices  of  Saturn,  the 
priest  always  performed  the  ceremony  with 
his  head  uncovered,  which  was  unusual  at 
other  solemnities.  The  gocl  is  generally  re¬ 
presented  as  an  old  man  bent  through  age 
and  infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his  right 
hand,  with  a  serpent  which  bites  its  own  tail, 
which  is  an  emblem  of  time  and  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds 
a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as  if  instantly  to 
devour  it.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  first 
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built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline 
hill,  a  second  was  afterwards  added  by  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius,  and  a  third  by  the  first  consuls. 
On  his  statues  were  generally  hung  fetters 
in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he  had  worn 
when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  li¬ 
berty  generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to 
linn.  During  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia, 
the  chains  were  taken  from  the  statues  to 
intimate  the  ireedom  and  the  independence 
which  mankind  enjoyed  during  the  golden 
age.  One  of  his  temples  at  Rome  was 
appropriated  for  the  public  treasury,  and 
it  was  there  also  that  the  names  of  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors  were  enrolled.  [Bochart 
considers  Saturn  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Noah.  According  to  others  Saturn 
was  the  same  with  Time,  the  Greek  words 
which  stand  for  Saturn  and  Time,  differing 
only  in  one  letter,  (itjom,  Saturnus  ;  zgovo;, 
tem/ius,)  and  on  this  account  Saturn  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  devouring  his  children  and  casting 
them  up  again,  as  time  devours  and  consumes 
all  things  which  it  has  produced,  which  at 
length  revive  again  and  are  as  it  were  renew¬ 
ed.  Or  else,  days,  months,  and  years,  are 
the  chit  ren  of  time  which  he  constantly  de¬ 
vours  and  produces  anew.  So  some  derive 
the  Latin  name  from  saturare,  because  as 
Cicero  says,  saturatur  annis  quos  ifise  devo- 
rat,  he  is  satisfied  with  the  years  which  he 
devours.]  Hesiod.  Theog. — Mfiollod.  1,  c. 
). —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  319. — Pans.  8,  c.  8.— 
Tibull.  A.  3,  v.  35. — Homer.  II. —  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  197. —Met.  1,  v.  123. 

Sat  Drum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  stuffs 
of  all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours 
with  great  success.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  197, 1.  4, 
v.  335. 

SAtyri,  demi-gods  of  the  country  whose 
origin  is  unknown,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.]  They  are  represented  like  men,  but 
with  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  goats,  short  horns 
on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended  upon 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in 
his  orgies  by  their  riot  and  lasciviousness. 
The  first  fruits  of  every  thing  were  gene¬ 
rally  offered  to  them.*  The  Romans  promis¬ 
cuously  called  them  Fauni,  Panes ,  and  Syl- 
vani.  It  is  said  that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to 
Sylla,  as  that  general  returned  from  Thes¬ 
saly.  The  monster  had  been  surprised  asleep 
in  a  cave  ;  but  his  voice  was  inarticulate 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  general,  and  Sylla  was  so  disgusted  with 
it,  that  he  oi’dered  it  to  be  instantly  remov¬ 
ed.  The  monster  answered  in  every  degree 
the  description  which  the  poets  and  painters 
have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  [The  name  Xirugo; 
is  commonly  derived  from  o-aS»,  indicative  of 
their  lasciviousness.  Bochart,  however,  de¬ 
rives  the  term  Satyr  from  the  Hebrew  Sair, 
which  signifies  a  devil  under  the  shape  of  a 
goat.  The  introduction  of  Saty  rs  into  the 
poetical  world  was  probably  owing  to  large 
monkeys  seen  in  the  woods,  which  nearly  re- 
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sembled  men.  These  had  frequently  terrifi 
ed  the  shepherds  and  pursued  the  shepherd¬ 
esses,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  priests  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  the  shepherds  may  occasionally 
have  arrayed  themselves  in  goat  skins,  and 
counterfeited  the  appearance  of  Satyrs,  to  se¬ 
duce  the  innocent  shepherdesses.] — Paus.  1, 
c.  23. — Plut.  in  Syll. —  Virg.  Eel.  5,  v.  13. — 
Ovid.  Heroid.  4,  v.  171. 

Satyrus,  a  king  of  Bosphorus,  who  reign¬ 
ed  14  years.  See.  His  father’s  name  was 

Spartacus.  Diod.  20. - A  Greek  actor 

who  instructed  Demosthenes,  and  taught  him 

how  to  have  a  good  and  strong  delivery. - 

A  Rhodian  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  Rome, 
when  Eumenes  had  accused  some  of  the  allies 
of  intention  to  favour  the  interests  of  Macedo¬ 
nia  against  the  republic. An  architect  who 

together  with  Peteus,  is  said  to  have  planned 
and  built  the  celebrated  tomb  which  Arte¬ 
misia  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus, 
and  which  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  honour  of  building  it  is  ascrib 
ed  to  others. 

Saufeius  Trogus  Appius,  a  Roman, 
who  died  on  his  return  from  the  bath  upon 
taking  mead,  &c.  Plin.  7,  c.  53. 

Savo,  or  Savona,  a  town  with  a  small  ri 
ver  of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  St  at.  4. 
— Plin.  3,  c .5. 

_  Saurom  At/E,  called  Sannata  by  the  La¬ 
tins.  vid.  Sarmatia. 

Saurus,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hercules.  Paus.  6,  c.  21. 

Savus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  No- 
ricum,  and  falling  into  the  Danube,  after  flow¬ 
ing  through  Pannonia,  in  [a  south-eastern  di¬ 
rection.  It  is  now  the  Saw;  at  its  mouth 
stands  Belgrade,  the  ancient  Singidunum.] 
Claudius  de  Stil.  2. 

Saxones,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  [The  first  ancient 
writer  who  seems  to  have  mentioned  the 
Saxones  isPtolemy.|whotspeaks  of  them  as  oc¬ 
cupying  the  neck  of  the  Cambric  Chersonese, 
ar  modern  Jutland ,  and  three  small  islands  at 
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ScalXbis,  [acity  of  Lusitania,  on  the  Ta¬ 
gus.  It  is  now  St.  Irene,  corrupted  into 
Santarem.'] 

Scaldis,  or  Scaldiusi,  a  river  of  Belgium, 
now  called  The  Scheld,  and  dividing  the  mo¬ 
dern  country  of  the  Netherlands  from  Hol¬ 
land.  Cues.  G.  6,  v.  33. - Pons,  a  town  on 

the  same  river,  now  called  Conde.  Cces. 

Scamander,  or  Scamandros,  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  river  of  Troas,  [rising,  according  to  Stra¬ 
bo,  in  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Ida,  in  the 
same  hill  with  the  Granicus  and  Esepus,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  at  Sigaeum.  Every  thing 
tends  to  show  that  it  is  the  same  with  the 
modern  Mender e,  as  Wood,  Rennel,  and 
others  maintain.  The  Mendere  is  40  miles 
long,  300  feet  broad,  deep  in  the  time  of 
flood,  but  nearly  dry  in  the  time  of  summer. 
Dr.  Clarke  successfully  combats  the  opinion 
of  those  who  make  the  Scamander  to  have 
arisen  from  the  .springs  of  Bounabarshy, 
and  traces  the  source  of  the  river  to 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  chain  of 
Ida,  now  called  Kasdaghyl]  It  receives  the 
Simois  in  its  course,  and  towards  its  mouth  it 
is  very  muddy,  and  flows  through  marshes. 
[Between  the  Scamander  and  Simois,  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Troy  is  supposed  to  have  stood.]  This 
river,  according  to  Homer,  was  called  Xan- 
thus  by  the  gods,  and  Scamander  bv  men. 
The  waters  of  the  Scamander  had  the  singu¬ 
lar  property  of  givinga  beautiful  colour  to  the 
hair  or  the  wool  of  such  animals  as  bathed 
in  them  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
three  goddesses,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus, 
bathed  there  before  they  appeared  before  Pa¬ 
ris,  to  obtain  the  golden  apple.  [The  name 
Xanthus,  yellow,  was  given  to  the  Scamander 
from  the  peculiar  colour  of  its  waters,  a 
name  which  is  still  very  applicable  to  the 
Mendere,  the  yellow  colour  of  whose  waters 
has  repeatedly  attracted  the  attention  of  mo¬ 
dern  travellers.]  It  was  usual  among  all 
the  virgins  of  Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Sca¬ 
mander,  when  they  were  arrived  to  nubile 
years,  and  to  offer  to  the  god  their  virginity  in 
these  words  A-x@tfj.ou,  lKv/u.a.vJ^,  t»v  7rx^3-euer, 
[This  custom  was  discontinued  on  account  of 


the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  They  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  powerful  and  extensive  nation,  and  dis- 
dnguished  themselves  by  their  naval  force,  an  Athenian  named  Cimon  having  assumed 
[n  the  year  449  Hengist  and  Ilorsa  made  ajthe  disguise  of  a  river-god,  and  violated  a  no 
descent  on  the  British  coasts,  and  other  chief- ibie  virgin,  at  that  time  betrothed. J  The  god 
:ains  followed  successively.  The  Angli  madejof  the  Scamander  had  a  regular  priest,  and 
.heir  appearance  in  the  island  about  a  cen- [sacrifices  offered  to  him.  Some  suppose  that 
;ury  after  the  invasion  of  Hengist.  vid.  An-  the  river  received.its  name  from  Scaman- 
?Ii.]  Ptolem.  3,  11. — Claud.  1-  Eutr.  v.  cler,  the  son  of  Corybas.  JElian.  Anim.  8, 


592. 

Sc^ea,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 


c.  2 1 . — Utrab.  1 
Mela.  1,  c.  18.- 


and  13. — Plin.  5,  c.  30 _ 

Homer.  II.  5. — Plut. — JEs- 
A  son  of  Corybas  and  Demo 
ts  name  from  o-xntoc,  sinister,  as  it  was  on  the! dice,  who  brought  a  colony  from-Crete  into 
eft  side  of  the  city,  facing  the  sea  and  the  Phrygia,  and  settled  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida, 


omb  of  Laomedon  was  seen.  [It  received  chin.  ep.  10.- 


[irecian  camp.]  Homer.  II. — Sil.  13,  v.  73. 

ScjEva,  a  soldier  in  Caesar’s  army,  who 
lehaved  with  great  courage  at  Dyrrhachi 


where  lie  introduced  the  festivals  of  Cybele, 
and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He  some 
time  after  lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and 


lm.  Lucan.  6,  v.  144. - -Memcr,  a  Latinthrew  himself  into  the  river  Xanthus,  which 

>oet  in  the  reign  of  Titus  and  Domitian. - ever  after  bore  his  name.  His  son-in-law 

\  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the  poet  ad-lTeucer  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
iressed  1  ep.  17.  He  was  a  Roman,  knight,  the  colony.  He  had  two  daughters,  Thymo 
ScatvoLA-  vid.  Mutius.  1  'and  Callirrhoe.  A/iollod.  3,  c.  12.— Diod.  4. 
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Scamandria,  a  town  on  the  Scamander. 
Plin.  4,  c.  30. 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  that  tract  of  territory  which  contains 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Lapland,  Finland,  &c.  supposed 
by  them  to  consist  of  a  number  of  islands. 
Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Scantia  Sylva,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.  Cic. 

Scantilla,  the  wife  of  Didius  Julianus. 
It  was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  bought 
the  empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the 
death  of  Pertinax. 

Scantinia  lex.  vid.  Scatinia. 

Scatesyle,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Ab 
dera,  abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  be¬ 
longing  to  Thucydides,  [in  right  of  his  wife,] 
who  is  supposed  there  to  have  written  his 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  [Lucre¬ 
tius  calls  the  place  Scaptesula ;  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  form  is  Scaptahyla,  from  o'KX7rru,fodio, 
and  Ja»,  sylva-]  Lucret'.  6,  v.  810. — Plut. 
in  Cim. 

ScARDii,aridge  of  mountains  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  which  separate  it  from  Illyricum.  Liv. 
43,  c.  20. 

Scatinia  lex  de  fiudicitia,  by  C.  Scati- 
nius  Aricinus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against 
those  who  kept  catamites,  and  such  as  pros¬ 
tituted  themselves  to  any  vile  or  unnatural 
service.  The  penalty  was  originally  a  fine, 
but  it  was  afterwards  made  a  capital  crime 
under  Augustus.  [It  is  sometimes  called  Scan¬ 
tinia  Lex ;  not,  however,  from  one  Scanti- 
nius,  who,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
was  the  first  person  condemned  under  it,  but 
probably  from  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
proposed  the  law,  Scantinius,  and  not  Scati- 
nius.] 

Scaurus,  (M-  ALmilius,)  a  Roman  consul 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain,  in  the 
capacity  of  commander.  He  was  sent  against 
Jugurtha,  and  some  time  after  accused  of  suf¬ 
fering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Numidian 
prince.  Scaurus  conquered  the  Ligurians,  and 
in  his  censorship  he  built  the  Milvian  bridge 
at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the  road,  which 
from  him  was  called  the  ASmylian.  He  was 
originally  very  poor.  He  wrote  some  books, 
and  among  these  an  history  of  his  own  life,  all 
now  lost.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  made 
himself  known  by  the  large  theatre  he  built 
during  his  edileship.  This  theatre,  which 
could  contain  30,000  spectators,  was  support¬ 
ed  by  360  columns  of  marble,  38  feet  in 
height,  and  adorned  with  3000  brazen  statues. 
This  celebrated  edifice,  according  to  Pliny, 
proved  more  fatal  to  the  manners  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  Romans,  than  the  proscrip¬ 
tions  and  wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  city.  Scaurus  married  Murcia, 
Cic ,  in  Brut. —  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  4. — Plin.  34, 

c.  7,  1.  36,  c.  2. - -A  Roman  of  consular 

dignity.  When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy, 
the  son  of  Scaurus  behaved  with  great  cow¬ 
ardice,  unon  which  the  father  sternly  order- 
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ed  him  never  to  appear  again  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  severity  of  this  command  ren¬ 
dered  young  Scaurus  melancholy,  and  he 
plunged  a  sword  into  his  own  heart,  to  free 

himself  from  farther  ignominy. - Aurelius, 

a  Roman  consul,  caken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls. 
He  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  because  he  told 
the  king  of  the  enemy  not  to  cross  the  Alps 
to  invade  Italy,  which  was  universally  deem¬ 
ed  unconquerable. - M.  /Emilius,  a  man  in 

the  reign  of  Tiberius,  accused  of  adultery 
with  Livia,  and  put  to  death.  He  was  an 
eloquent  orator,  but  very  lascivious  and  de¬ 
bauched  in  his  morals. - Terentius,  a  La¬ 

tin  grammarian.  He  had  been  preceptor  to 
the  emperor  Adrian.  A  Gellius.  11,  c.  15. 

Sceleratus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the 
Colline  gate,  where  the  vestals  were  bu¬ 
ried  alive,  when  convicted  of  adultery. 

Liv.  8,  c.  15. - One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  was 

called  Scelerata,  because  the  300  Fabii,  who 
were  killed  at  the  river  C  rim  era,  had  passed 
through  it  when  they  went  to  attack  the  ene¬ 
my.  It  was  before  named  Carmentalis.- — ~ 
There  was  also  a  street  at  Rome  formerly 
called  Cyfirius ,  which  received  the  name  of 
the  Sceleratus  vicus,  because  there  Tullia  or¬ 
dered  her  postillion  to  drive  her  chariot  over 
the  body  of  her  father,  king  Servius.  Liv.  1, 
c.  48. —  Ovid.  Ib.  36 5. 

Scena,  a  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  Shan¬ 
non.  Orosius.  1,  c.  2. 

ScENlTiE,  Arabians  who  live  in  tents. 
Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas  wherethe  works 
of  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  were  long 
concealed  under  ground  and  damaged  by  the 
wet,  &c.  [yid.  Aristotle.]  Strab.  10. 

Schf.dia,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of  the 
Nile  and  Alexandria.  Strab. 

Scheria,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra. 
Paus.  2,  c.  5. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Sciastes,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lace- 
dasmon,  from  the  village  Scias,  where  he  was 
particularly  worshipped.  Lycojih.  562. — • 
Tzetzes,  loco. 

SciAthos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  op¬ 
posite  mount  Pelion.on  the  coast  of  Thessa¬ 
ly,  [now  Sciat/io.']  Val.  Place.  2. 

Scillus,  [a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of 
Triphylia,  on  the  small  river  Chalois.]  vid. 
Xenophon. 

Scinis,  a  cruel  robber  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloos¬ 
ened,  so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  in¬ 
stant  from  their  body.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v. 
440. 

ScIpiAd-e,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Sci- 
pios,  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Africanus 
from  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  v.  843. 

Scipio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who 
obtained  the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Sci/iio, 
which  signifies  a  stick,  because  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  had  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had 
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been  to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  aiSome  time  after,  the  Romans  were  alarmed 
^  branch  of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most  by  the  intelligence  that  the  commanders  of 
illustrious  were  P,  Corn,  a  man  made  master  their  forces  in  Spain,  Publius  and  Cneius  Sci- 

I  of  horse  by  Camillus,  8cc. - A  Roman  die-  !pio,  had  been  slaughtered,  and  immediately 

.  tator. - L.  Cornel,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  454,  young  Scipio  was  appointed  to  avenge  the 

who  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterr as.  (death  of  his  father,  and  of  his  uncle,  and  to 
j  ■  Another .  consul  A.  U.  C.  493.— — Cn.lvindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  republic. 

,  surnamed  Asina,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  492  and  It  was  soon  known  how  able  he  was  to  be  at 
498.  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consul-  i the  head  of  an  army  ;  the  various  nations  of 


'  ship  in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The 
following  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in 
Sardinia  He  also  took  200  of  the  enemy’s 


‘  Sardinia. 

ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormus  in  Sicily. 
He  was  father  to  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio. 
Publius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to  op¬ 
pose  Annibal ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
.enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempt¬ 
ed  by  quick  marches  and  secret  evolu¬ 
tions  to  stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquer¬ 
ed  by  Annibal  near  the  Ticinus,  where  he 
.nearly  lost  his  life,  had  not  his  son,  who  was 
afterwards  surnamed  Africanus,  courageously 
defended  him.  He  again  passed  into  Spain, 
where  he  obtained  some  memorable  victories 
over  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  His  brother  Cneius  shared  the 
supreme  command  with  him,  but  their  great 
confidence  proved  their  ruin.  They  separat¬ 
ed  their  armies,  and  soon  after  Publius  was 
furiously  attacked  by  the  two  Asdrubals  and 
Mago,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  ar¬ 
mies.  The  forces  of  Publius  were  too  few  to 
resist  with  success  the  three  Carthaginian 
generals.  The  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces^ 
and  their  commander  was  left  on  the  field  of 
oattle.  No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained 
this  victory  than  they  immediately  marched 
;o  meet  Cneius  Scipio,  whom  the  revolt  of 
30,000  Celtiberians  had  weakened  and  alarm- 
id-  The  general,  who  was  already  apprized 
bf  his  brother’s  death,  secured  an  eminence, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was  left 
imong  the  slain,  or,  according  to  some,  he  fled 
nto  a  tower  where  he  was  burnt  with  some  of 
lis  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Liv.  21, 

fee .—Polyb.  4. — Flor.  2,  c.  6,  Sic _ Eutrofi. 

1,  c.  8,  8tc.  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed 
tfricanus,  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio,  who 
was  killed  in  Spain.  He  first  distinguished 
limself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he 
iaved  his  father’s  life  by  deeds  of  unexpected 
valour  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Cannse, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms, 
nstead  of  disheartening  Scipio,  raised  his  ex- 
)ectations,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  some 
>f  his  desperate  countrymen  wished  to  aban- 
l°n  Italy,  and  to  fly  from  the  insolence  of  the 
conqueror,  than  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
ind  by  his  firmness  and  example,  he  obliged 
hem  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and 
o  put  to  immediate  death  the  first  ’man 
vho  attempted  to  retire  from  his  country, 
n  his  2 1st  year,  Scipio  was  made  an  edile, 
in  honourable  office,  which  was  never  gis’en 
nit  to  such  as  had  reached  their  27th  vear. 


Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four  years  the 
Carthaginians  were  banished  from  that  part 
of  the  continent,  the  whole  province  became 
tributary  to  Rome  ;  New  Carthage  submitted 
in  one  day,  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of  the  ene¬ 
my  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  After  these 
signal  victories,  Scipio  was  recalled  to  Rome, 
which  still  trembled  at  the  continual  alarms 
of  Annibal,  who  was  at  her  gates.  The  con¬ 
queror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  was 
looked  upon  as  a  proper  general  to  encounter 
Annibal  in  Italy  ;  but  Scipio  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  his  countrymen  wished  to  pur¬ 
sue,  and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if  An¬ 
nibal  was  to  be  conquered  he  must  be  con¬ 
quered  in  Africa.  These  bold  measures  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
eloquence,  age,  and  experience  of  the  great 
Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to  con¬ 
duct  the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  With 
the  dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Car¬ 
thage.  Success  attended  his  arms,  his  con¬ 
quests  were  here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain  ;  the 
Carthaginian  armies  were  routed,  the  camp 
of  the  crafty  Asdrubal  was  set  on  fire  during 
the  night,  and  his  troops  totally  defeated  in  a 
drawn  battle.  These  repeated  losses  alarm¬ 
ed  Carthage;  Annibal,  who  was  victorious  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instantly  recalled  to 
defend  the  walls  of  his  country,  and  the  two 
greatest  generals  of  the  age  met  each  other 
in  the  field.  Terms  of  accommodation  were 
proposed  ;  but  in  the  parley  which  the  two 
commanders  had  together,  nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory  was  offered,  and  while  the  one  enlarged 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  the  other 
wished  to  dictate  like  a  conqueror,  and  re¬ 
commended  the  decision  of  the  controversy 
to  the  sword.  This  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama,  and  both  generals  display¬ 
ed  their  military  knowledge  in  drawing  up 
their  armies  and  in  choosing  their  ground. 
Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  charging  the  enemy  ;  a  thou¬ 
sand  acts  of  valour  were  performed  on  both 
sides,  and  though  the  Carthaginians  fought  in 
their  own  defence  and  the  Romans  for  fame 
and  glory,  yet  the  conqueror  of  Italy  was  van¬ 
quished.  kbout  20,000  Carthaginians  were 
slain,  and  the  same  number  made  prisoners  of 
war,  B.  C.  202.  Only  2000  of  the  Romans 
were  killed.  This  battle  was  decisive;  the 
Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Scipio  at 
last  granted  on  the  most  severe  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  terms  The  conqueror,  after  this  return¬ 
ed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
most  unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  Jfricanus.  Here  he  enjoved  for  some 
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time  the  tranquillity  and  the  honours  which 
his  exploits  merited,  but  in  him  also,  as  in 
other  great  men,  fortune  shewed  herself  in¬ 
constant.  Scipio  offended  tliepopulace  in  wish 
ing  to  distinguish  the  senators  from  the  rest 
of  the  people  at  the  public  exhibitions,  and 
when  he  canvassed  for  the  consulship  for  two 
of  his  friends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
his  application  slighted,  and  the  honours 
which  he  claimed,  bestowed  on  a  man  of  no 
character,and  recommended  by  neither  abili¬ 
ties  nor  meritorious  actions.  He  retired  from 
Rome,  no  longer  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  lieutenant  he  accompanied  his  bro¬ 
ther  against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  In  this 
expedition  his  arms  were  attended  with  usual 
success,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted 
to  the  conditions  which  the  conquerors  dictat¬ 
ed.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  Africanus  found 
the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  still  unabat¬ 
ed.  Cato,  his  inveterate  rival,  raised  seditions 
against  him,  and  the  Petillii,  two  tribunes  of 
the  people,  accused  the  conqueror  of  Annibal 
of  extortion  in  the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  of 
living  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious  manner. 
Scipio  condescended  to  answer  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  his  calumniators  ;  the  first  day  was 
spent  in  hearing  the  different  charges,  but 
when  he  again  appeared  on  the  second  day  of 
his  trial,  the  accused  interrupted  his  judges, 
and  exclaimed,  Tribunes  and  fellow -citizens', 
on  this  day ,  this  very  day ,  did  I  conquer  An¬ 
nibal  and  the  Carthaginians  :  come  therefore 
with  me ,  Romans  ;  let  us  go  to  the  caflitol, 
and  there  return  our  thanks  to  the  immortal 
gods  for  the  victories  which  have  attended 
our  arms.  These  words  had  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect,  the  tribes  and  all  the  assembly  followed 
Scipio,  the  court  was  deserted,  and  the  tri¬ 
bunes  were  left  alonein  the  seat  of  judgment. 
Yet  when  this  memorable  day  was  past  and 
forgotten,  Africanus  was  a  third  time  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  ;  but  he  had  fled  before  the 
impending  storm,  and  retired  to  his  country- 
house  at  Liternum.  The  accusation  was  there¬ 
fore  stopped,  and  the  accusers  silenced,  when 
one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished 
for  his  malevolence  against  Scipio,  rose  to  de¬ 
fend  him,  and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that 
it  reflected  the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal 
should  become  the  sport  of  the  populace,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disap¬ 
pointed  ambition.  Some  time  after  Scipio 
died  in  the  place  of  his  retreat,  about  184 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
age ;  and  so  great  an  aversion  did  he  express, 
as  he  expired,  for  the  depravity  of  the  Ro 
mans,  and  the  ingratitude  ot  their  senators, 
that  he  ordered  his  bones  not  to  be  conveyed 
to  Rome.  They  were  accordingly  inhum¬ 
ed  at  Liternum,  where  his  wife  Himilia,  the 
daughter  of  Paulus  /Emilius,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  raised  a  mausoleum  on  his 

twmb,rand  PlaceduPon  ^  his  statue,  with 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  peace  and  of  his  retirement. 
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If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his  life-time  of  the 
honours  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  conquer¬ 
or  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when  dead. 
The  Romans  viewed  his  character  with  re¬ 
verence  ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  war¬ 
like  actions,  and  Africanus  was  regarded  in 
the  following  ages  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  and 
of  innocence,  courage,  and  liberality.  As  a 
general,  the  fame  and  the  greatness  of  his 
conquests  explain  his  character,  and  indeed 
we  hear  that  Annibal  declared  himself  infe¬ 
rior  to  no  general  that  ever  lived  except  Al¬ 
exander  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epi¬ 
rus  ;  and  when  Scipio  asked  him  what  rank 
he  would  claim  if  he  had  conquered  him,  the 
Carthaginian  general  answered,  Ifl  had  con¬ 
quered  you,  Scifiio,  I  would  call  myself  great¬ 
er  than  the  conqueror  of  Darius  and  the  ally 
of  the  Tarentines.  As  an  instance  of  Seipio’s 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  faithfully 
recorded  that  the  conqueror  of  Spain  refused 
to  see  a  beautiful  princess  that  had  fallen  in¬ 
to  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  New  Carthage, 
and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  inviolate  to  I 
her  parents,  but  also  added  immense  pre¬ 
sents  for  the  person  to  whom  she  was  be¬ 
trothed.  It  was  to  the  artful  complaisance 
of  Africanus  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alli¬ 
ance  with  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  and 
also  that  with  king  Syphax.  The  friendship 
of  Scipio  and  Laelius  is  well  known.  Polyb. 

6 — Pint. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Cic,  in  Brut.  &c 

Eutroji. - Lucius  Cornelius,  surnamed  A- 

siaticus,  accompanied  his  brother  Africanus 
in  his  expeditions  in  Spain  and  Africa.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  A.  U.  C. 
562,  for  his  services  to  the  state,  and  he  was 
empowered  to  attack  Antiochus  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  who  had  declared  war  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Lucius  was  accompanied  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  by  his  brother  Africanus ;  and  by  his 
own  valour,  and  the  advice  of  the  conqueror 
of  Annibal,  he  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  in 
a  battle  near  the  city  of  Sardis  he  killed  50,- 
000  foot  and  4000  horse.  Peace  was  soon  af¬ 
ter  settled  by  the  submission  of  Antiochus, 
and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  home,  ob¬ 
tained  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Asiati- 
cus.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his 
prosperity  ;  Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africa¬ 
nus,  turned  his  fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the 
two  Petillii,  his  devoted  favourites,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  people,  in  which  they  pi'.ey- 
ed  that  an  inquiry  might  be  made  to  know 
what  meney  had  been  received  from  Antio¬ 
chus  and  his  allies.  The  petition  was  instant¬ 
ly  received,  and  Asiaticus,  charged  to  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Antiochus, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  Terentius  Culeo,  who  was  on  this  occasion 
created  praetor.  The  judge,  who  was  an  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  to  the  family  of  the  Scipios, 
soon  found  Asiaticus,  with  his  two  lieutenants 
and  his  qusstor,  guilty  of  having  received,  the 
first  6000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  480 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  the  others  near¬ 
ly  an  equal  sum,  from  the  monarch  against 
whom,  in  thename  of  the  Roman  people,  they 


sc  sc 

were  enjoined  to  make  war.  Immediately  jttiaginians,  and  which  soon  produced  the 
they  were  condemned  to  pay  large  fines ;  but, third  Punic  war.  Sometime  after  iEmilia- 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  declar-'nus  was  made  edile,  and  next  appointed  con¬ 
ed  that  he  had  accounted  to  the  public  for  alljsul,  though  under  the  age  required  for  that 
the  money  which  he  had  brought  from  Asia, 'important  office.  The  surname  which  he  had 
and  therefore  that  he  was  innocent.  For  this  received  from  his  grandfather,  he  was  doom- 
obstinacy  Scipio  was  dragged  to  prison,  but  ed  lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.  He  was  em- 
his  cousin  Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  powered  to  finish  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
people,  and  the  praetor  instantly  ordered  the  as  he  was  permitted  by  the  senate  to  choose 
goods  of  the  prisoner  to  be  seized  and  confix-  his  colleagues,  he  took  with  him  his  friend 
cated.  The  sentence  was  executed,  but  the  Laelius,  whose  father  of  the  same  name  had 
effects  of  Scipio  were  insufficient  to  pay  the  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared 
fine,  and  it  was  the  greatest  justification  of  the  victories  of  the  first  Africanus.  The  siege 
his  innocence,  that  whatever  was  found  in  his  i of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  ope- 
house,  had  never  been  in  the  possession  of  rations  of  the  Romans  were  not  continued  with 
Antiochus  or  his  subjects.  This,  however,!  vigour.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before 
did  not  totally  liberate  him,  he  was  redficedithe  walls  of  the  enemy  than  every  communi- 
to  poverty,  and  refused  to  accept  the  offers  of  cation  with  the  land  was  cut  off,  and  that 
his  friend's  and  of  his  clients.  Some  time  af-  they  might  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea, 
ter  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes  a  stupendous  mole  was  thrown  across  the 
between  Eumenes  and  Seleucus,  and  at  his  harbour  with  immense  labour  and  expense, 
return  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity ;  This,  which  might  have  disheartened  the 
towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such  most  active  enemy,  rendered  the  Carthagi- 


uncommon  liberality,  that  Asiaticus  was  en¬ 
abled  to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  vie 
tory  over  Antiochus,  for  ten  successive  days, 
at  his  own 
Eutrofi.  4. 


nians  more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence  ;  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  employed 
expense.  Ltv.  3  ,  c.  5,5 to. —  themselves  without  cessation  to  dig  another 
Nasica  was  son  of  Cneus  Sci-  'harbour,  and  to  build  and  equip  another  fleet. 


pio,  and  cousin  to  Scipio  Africanus-  He  was;  In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and 
refused  the  consulship,  though  supported  by  i activity  of  iEmilianus,  the  Romans  were  as- 
the  interest  and  the  tame  of  the -conqueror  of|tonished  to  see  another  harbour  formed,  and 
Annibal  ;  but  he  afterwards  obtained  it,  and  1 50  gallies  suddenly  issuing  under  sail,  ready 
in  that  honourable  office  conquered  the  Boii,  for  the  engagement.  This  unexpected  fleet, 
and  gained  a  triumph.  He  was  also  success-  by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman  ships, 
ful  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  in  might  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the  delay 
Spain.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was  of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal  to  their 
brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Roman  cause,  and  the  enemy  had  sufficient  time  to 
senate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  was  prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  pos- 
the  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  session  of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour, 
manners  and  the  innocence  of  his  life,  to  go  and,  by  the  success  of  his  subsequent  opera- 
and  meet  the  goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  tions,  he  broke  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Nasica  was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  as  city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where  he  made 
such  he  was  enjoined  to  bring  the  statue  of  his  way  by  fire  and  sword.  The  surrender 
the  goddess  to  Rome  with  the  greatest  pomp  of  above  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the  re- 
and  solemnity.  Nasica  also  distinguished  duction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  total  submis- 
himself  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  confut-  sion  of  Carthage  B-  C.  147.  The  captive  city 
ing  the  accusations  laid  against  the  two  Sci-  was  set  on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  was  ob- 
pios,  Afi-icanus  and  Asiaticus.  There  was  liged  to  demolish  its  very  wails  to  obey  the 
also  another  of  the  same  name  who  distin-  orders  of  the  Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly 
guished  himself  by  his  enmity  against  the  over  the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene  ;  and 
Gracchi,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  in  bewailing  the  miseries  of  Carthage,  he  ex~ 
Paterc.  2,  c.  1,  5cc. — Flor.  2,  e.  15.— Liv.  29,  pressed  tiis  fears  lest  Rome  in  her  turn,  in 

c.  ;4,  &c. - Publ.  iEmilianus,  son  of  Pau-  some  future  age,  should  exhibit  such  a  dread- 

lus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  was  adopted  ful  conflagration.  The  return  of  iEmilianus 
by  the  son  of  scipio  Africanus.  He  received  to  Rome  was  that  of  another  conqueror  of 
the  same  surname  as  his  grandfather,  and:  Annibal,  and  like  him  he  was  honoured  with 
was  called  Africanus  the  younger, on  account  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  received  thesur- 
of  his  victories  over  Carthage.  iEmilianus  name  of  Africanus.  He  was  not  long  left  in 
first  appeared  in  the  Roman  armies  under  tne  enjoyment  of  his  glory,  before  he  was 
his  father,  and  afterwards  distinguished  him-  icalled  to  obtain  fresh  honours.  He  was 
self  as  a  legionary  tribune  in  the  Spanish  pro-  ,  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to 
vinces,  where  he  killed  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic!  finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 


stature,  and  obtained  a  mural  crown  at  the 
siege  of  Intercatia.  He  passed  into  Africa 
to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  king  Masi- 
nissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  he  was  the  spec¬ 
tator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was 
fought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Car- 


carried  on  without  success  or  vigorous  exer¬ 
tions  against  Numantia.  The  fall  of  Numan- 
tia  was  more  noble  than  that  of  the  capital  of 
Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory  only  when  the  enemy  had 
been  consumed  by  famine,  or  by  self-destruc- 
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tion.  B.  C.  133.  From  his  conquests  in  Spain, 
JEmilianus  was  honoured  with  a  second  tri¬ 
umph,  and  with  the  surname  of  Numantinus. 
Yet  his  popularity  was  shor  ,  and,  by  tell 
ing  the  people  that  the  murder  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite.  his  brother-in-law  Gracchus,  was 
lawful,  since  he  was  turbulent  and  inimical  to 
the  peace  of  the  republic,  Scipio  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  received 
with  hisses.  His  authority  for  a  moment  quell  - 
ed  their  sedition,  when  he  reproached  them 
for  their  cowardice,  and  exclaimed,  Factious 
•wretches,  do  you  think  that  your  clamours  can 
intimidate  me ;  me  whom  the  Jury  of  your  ene¬ 
mies  never  daunted  ?  Is  this  the  gratitude 
that  you  owe  to  my  father  Paulus,  who  con¬ 
quered  Macedonia,  and  to  me  ?  Without 
my  family  you  were  slaves.  Is  this  the  re¬ 
spect  you  owe  to  your  de  ever  rs  ?  Is  this 


SC 

seemed  to  be  equally  great  and  equally  meri¬ 
torious,  and  the  Romans  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  which  of  the  two  was  entitled  to  a 
greater  share  of  their  regard  and  admiration. 
JEmilianus.  like  his  grandfather,  was  fond  of 
literature,  and  he  saved  from  the  flames  of 
Carthage  many  valuable  compositions,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Phoenician  and  Punic  authors.  In  the 
midst  of  his  greatness  he  died  poor,  and  his 
nephew,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty- 
two  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a 
half  of  gold.  His  liberality  to  his  brother 
and  to  his  sister  deserves  the  greatest  com¬ 
mendations,  and  indeed  no  higher  encomium 
can  tie  passed  upon  his  character,  private  as 
well  as  public,  than  the  words  of  his  rival 
Vletellus,  who  told  his  sons,  at  the  death  of 
Scipio,  to  go  and  attend  the  funeral  of  the 


your  affection  ?  This  firmness  silenced  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  or  should  live  in 


murmurs  of  the  assembly,  and  some  time  af¬ 
ter  Scipio  retired  from  the  clamours  of  Rome 
to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend  Lxlius,  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  innocent  plea 
sures  and  amusement ;  in  diversions  which 
had  pleased  them  when  children  ;  and  the  two 
greatest  men  that  ruled  the  state,  were  often 
seen  on  the  sea-shore  picking  up  light  peb 
hies,  and  throwing  them  on  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  the  waters.  Though  fond  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  His 


Rome.  Liv.  44,  8tc. — Cic.  de  Senec ■  Oral . 
in  Brut. — 8tc — Polyb.  Afifiian. — Paterc.  1, 

c.  12,  8cc .--Flor. - A  son  of  the  first  Afri- 

canus,  taken  captive  by  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father  without  a 
ransom.  He  adopted  as  his  son  young  fEmi- 
lianus,  the  son  of  Paulus  /Emilius,  who  was 
afterwards  surnamed  Africanus.  Like  his 
father  Scipio,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fondness  for  literature,  and  his  valour  in  the 

Roman  armies. - Metellus,  the  father-in- 

law  of  Pompev,  appointed  commander  in 


enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  die-  Macedonia.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
tatorship,  and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  Pharsalia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Africa 
against  him,  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sem-j  with  Cato.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar  at 

pronian  law,  and  declared  himself  the  pa  Thapsus  Plut. - Salutio,  a  mean  person 

tron  of  the.inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Ita-  in  Caesar’s  army  in  Africa.  The  general  ap- 
ly.  This  active  part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with  pointed  him  his  chief  commander,  either  to 
pleasure  by  the  friends  of  the  republic,  and  ridicule  him,  or  because  there  was  an  ancient 
not  only  the  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the  oracle  that  declared  that  the  Scipios  would 

Latins,  and  neighbouring  states,  conducted  ever  be  victorious  in  Africa.  Plut. - L. 

their  illustrious  friend  and  patron  tohis  house.  Cornelius,  a  consul  who  opposed  Sylla.  He 
It  seemed  also  the  universal  wish  that  the  was  at  last  deserted  by  his  army,  and  pro¬ 
troubles  might  be  quieted  by  the  election  of  scribed. 

Scipio  to  the  dictatorship,  and  many  presumed  Scira,  an  annual  solemnity  observed  at 
that  that  honour  would  be  on  the  morrow  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  or,  accord- 
conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the  ing  to  others,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  It 
expectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated,  Sci-  received  its  name  either  from  Sciras,  a  small 
pio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the  astonish-  town  of  Attica,  or  from  a  native  of  Eleusis, 
ment  of  the  world  ;  and  those  who  inquired  called  Scirus. 

for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  death,  perceived  Sciradium,  a  promontory  of  Attica  on 
violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded  that  the  Saronicus  sinus. 

he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  128  This  as-  Sciras,  a  name  of  fEgina.  Minerva  was 
sassination,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed,  also  called  Sciras.  Scrub.  9. 
was  committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirius  Sciron,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who 
Carbo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fuhius  Flaccus,  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
who  supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by  threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rocks 
his  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with  into  the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to 
having  introduced  tiie  murderers  into  his  wait  upon  him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  The- 
room.  No  inquiries  were  made  after  the  seus  attacked  him,  and  treated  him  as  he 
authors  ot  his  death  ;  Gracchus  was  the  fa- treated  travellers.  According  to  Ovid,  the 
vourite  of  the  mob,  and  the  only  atonement  earth  as  well  as  the  sea  refused  to  receive 
which  the  populace  made  for  the  death  of  the  bones  of  ciron,  which  remained  for  some 
Scipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to  shew  time  suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were 
their  concern  b>  their  cries  and  loud  1  mien-  changed  into  large  rocks  called  Sciroma  Saxa , 
tations.  The  second  Africanus  has  often  been  situate  between  Megara  and  Corinth.  There 
compared  to  the  first  of  that  name  ;  they  was  a  road  near  them  which  bore  the  name 
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of  Sciron,  naturally  small  and  narrow,  but 
afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 
Some  suppose  that  Ino  threw  herself  into 
the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Cychreus  a  king  of 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Tela 
mon  the  son  of  iEacus.  Ovid  7,  Met.  v. 
144.  Heroid.  2,  v.  69. — Strab.  9. — Mela ,  2, 
c.  13- — Plin.  2,  c.  47. — Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab. 
38. — Profiert.  3,  el.  14,  v.  »2. — Pan*.  1,  c. 
4A.~Seneca.  N.  Q.  5,  c.  17. 

Scodra,  a  town  of  Illy ricum,  where  Gen- 
tius  resided.  [It  stood  at  the  opening  oi  the 
lake  Labealis,  and  is  now  called  Scutari  or 
Iscodar.']  Liv.  43,  c.  '20. 

Scombrxjs,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  near 
Rhodope. 

Scopas,  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her 
husband,  and  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  One  of  his  sta¬ 
tues  of  Venus  was  among  the  antiquities  with 
which  Rome  was  adorned  Scopas  lived 
about  430  years  be  ore  Christ.  Paus  1,  c. 
43,  &c. — Horat.  4,  Od.  8. —  Virg.  9,  c.  9 — 
Plin.  4,  c.  1.  36.  c  5. 

Scordisci  and  ScordiscjE,  a  people  of 
Pannonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  bar¬ 
barity  and  uncivilized  manners.  They  were 
fond  of  drinking  human  blood,  and  they  ge¬ 
nerally  sacrificed  their  captive  enemies  to 
their  gods.  [The  Scordisci  were  a  Celtic 
race,  who  migrated  to  this  quarter  from  their 
original  settlements  in  Gaul.  'They  pene¬ 
trated  far  into  Mysia,  and  were  probably  the 
same  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls  whom  Alexan¬ 
der  encountered  in  his  expedition  towards 
the  Ister.]  Liv.  41,  c.  19. — Strab  7. — Flor. 
3,  c.  4. 

Scot!,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  the  Piets.  [ vid . 
Picti.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  ear¬ 
liest  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  were  a  colony  of 
the  Celt®,  who  are  allowed  by  most  writers  to 
have  been  the  first  possessors  of  western 
Europe.  Respecting  the  era  of  their  arrival 
in  North -Britain,  and  the  route  by  which 
they  reached  the  country,  nothing  is  known. 
At  the  period  of  Agricola’s  invasion,  their 
descendants  appear  to  have  been  divided  into 
twenty  different  clans,  usually  mentioned, 
however,  in  the  Latin  writers  by  the  general 
name  of  Caledonians.]  Llaudian.  cle  Hon. 
3,  cons.  v.  54. 

Scribonia,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  aftei  he  had  divorced  Clau¬ 
dia.  He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after 
repudiated,  that  Augustus  might  marry  Li 
via.  She  had  been  married  twice  before  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  emperor.  Sueton. 
in  Aug.  62. 

Scribonius,  a  man  who  made  himself 

master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus. - A 

physician  in  the  age  of  Augustus  and  Tibe¬ 


rius. - A  man  who  wrote  annals,  A.  D.  22, 

The  best  edition  of  Scribonius  is  that  of  Pa- 
tav.  4to.  1655. 

Scultenna,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
falling  into  the  Po,  now  called  Panaro.  Liv. 
41,  c.  12  and  18. — Plin.  3,  c  16. 

Scylacium,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  built 
by  Mne-theus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian 
colony,  fs-tuate  on  the  Sinus  Scvllacius,  south¬ 
west  of  Crotona.  It  is  now  called  Squillaci."]  As 
Virgil  has  applied  the  epithet  Navifragum  to 
Scylacium,  some  suppose  that  either  the  poet 
was  mistaken  in  his  know-ledge  of  the  place, 
because  there  are  no  apparent  dangers  to 
navigation  there,  or  that  he  confounds  this 
place  with  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Tuscan  sea.  Servius  explains  this 
passage  by  supposing  that  the  houses  of  the 
place  were  originally  built  with  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  vessels  of  Ulysses’  fleet,  (a  most 
puerile  explanation  !)  [Heyne  considers  the 
appellation  navifragum  to  have  been  applied 
by  Virgil  to  Scyllacium,  either  in  allusion  to 
the  rocky  and  dai  -gerous  shore  in  its  vicinity,  or 
to  the  frequent  storms  which  prevailed  in  this 
quarter,  and  near  the  adjacent  promontories 
of  Cocintum  and  the  Iapyges.  The  idea  of 
a  promontory  call  Scyllacium  he  condemns.] 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  553. — Strab.  6. 

Scylax,  [a  celebrated  geographer  and 
mathematician  of  Caryander  in  Caria.  He 
is  noticed  by  Herodotus  in  a  passage  where 
the  latter  speaks  of  various  discoveries  made 
in  Asia  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  of 
Scylax  of  Caryander  being  sent  by  that  mo¬ 
narch  along  with  others  to  ascertain  where 
the  Indus  entered  the  sea.  He  makes  them 
to  have  reached  the  Indus,  sailed  down  the 
river  to  the  sea,  and  then  continuing  their 
voyage.on  the  sea  towards  the  west,  to  have 
reached  in  the  thirtieth  month  the  place  from 
which  the  Phoenician  king  despatched  the 
Phoenicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  Sui- 
das  gives  a  very  brief  account  of  Scylax,  in 
which  he  has  evidently  confounded  different 
persons  of  the  same  name.  “  Scylax  of 
Caryander,  a  mathematician  and  musician, 
wrote  a  periplus  of  the  coast  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  a  book  respecting  the 
Heraclida;,  a  description  of  the  circuit  of  the 
earth,  and  an  answer  to  Polybius’s  History.” 
The  periplus,  which  still  remains,  bearing  the 
name  of  Scylax,  is  a  brief  survey  of  the 
countries  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Euxine,  together  with  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  surveyed  by 
Hanno,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cerne.  It 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  passages 
across  the  sea,  from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  an 
enumeration  of  twenty  important  islands,  in 
the  order  of  their  magnitude.  A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  periplus  remain¬ 
ing  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  Scylax  or  of 
some  latter  writer.  The  probability  is  that 
it  is  the  composition  of  a  later  age  than  that 
in  which  the  ancient  Scylas  flourished.  This 
periplus  has  reached  us  in  a  corrupted  state.. 
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The  best  edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat. 

1677,  4to.]  Herodot.  4,  c.  44. — Strab. - A 

river  of  Cappadocia. 

Sctlla,  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Me- 
gara,  who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as  that 
monarch  besieged  her  father’s  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his 
hands  if  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos 
consented,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  Megara 
depended  on  a  golden  hair  which  was  on  the 
head  of  Nbus,  Scylla  cut  it  off  as  her  father 
was  asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies 
of  the  Megareans  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
enemy  easily  became  masters  of  the  place. 
Scylla  was  disappointed  in  her  expectations, 
and  Minos  treated  her  with  such  contempt  and 
ridicule,  that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower 
into  the  sea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
she  was  changed  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and 
her  father  into  a  hawk.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v, 
393. — Pans.  2,  c.  34. — Propert.  3,  el.  19,  v.  21. 
—Hygin.  fab.  198. —  V irg.  G.  1,  v.  405, &c. — 
A  daughter  of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Phorcys,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucus, 
one  of  the  deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned 
the  addresses  of  Glaucus,  and  the  god,  to 
render  her  more  propitious,  applied  to  Circe, 
whose  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incantations 
was  universally  admired.  Circe  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  she  became  enamoured  of  him^ 
and  instead  of  giving  him  the  required  assist, 
ance,  she  attempted  to  make  him  forget 
Scylla,  but  in  vain.  To  punish  her  rival, 
Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some  poisonous 
herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain  where 
Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the  nymph 
touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every  part 
of  her  body  below  the  waist  changed  into 
frightful  monsters  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  barking.  The  rest  of  her  body  as¬ 
sumed  an  equally  hideous  form.  She  found 
herself  supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she 
had  six  different  heads,  each  with  three  rows 
of  teeth.  This  sudden  metamorphosis  so 
terrified  her,  that  she  threw  herself  into  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  she  was  changed  into 
rocks,  which  continued  to  bear  her  name,  anti 
which  were  universally  deemed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  very  dangerous  to  sailors,  as  well  as 
the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  During  a  tempest  the  waves  are 
described  by  modern  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfully  when  driven  in  the  rough  and  un¬ 
even  cavities  of  the  rock.  [ vid .  Charybdis, 
where  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  wonders 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.]  Homer.  <>d.  12, 
v.  85. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  66,  &c. — Paus.  2, 

c.  34. — Hygin.  fab.  199. - Some  authors,  as 

Profiert.  4,  el.  4,  v.  39,  and  V irg.  JEcl.  6,  v. 
74,  with  Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  500,  have  confound¬ 
ed  the  daughter  of  Typhon  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nisus.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.424,  &c. 

Scyllalum,  a  promontory  of  Peloponne¬ 
sus  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  [opposite  to  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Sunium.  It  is  now 
Cape  Sfcylleo.) 


|  Scyllias,  a  celebrated  swimmer  who  en¬ 
riched  himself  by  diving  after  the  goods 
which  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Persian 
ships  near  Pelium.  It  is  said  that  he  could 
dive  80  stadia  under  the  water.  Herodot.  8, 
c.  8. — Paus.  10,  c.  19. 

|  Scyllis  and  Dipienus,  statuaries  of 
Crete  before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Per¬ 
sia.  They  were  said  to  be  sons  and  pu¬ 
pils  of  Daedalus,  and  they  established  a 
school  at  Sicyon  where  they  taught  the 
principles  of  their  profession.  Paus. — Plin. 
36,  c.  4. 

Scyldrus,  a  monarch  wh o  left  80  sons. 
He  called  them  to  his  bed-side  as  he  expired, 
and  by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of 
sticks  tied  together,  and  afterwards  sepa¬ 
rately,  he  convinced  them,  that  when  alto¬ 
gether  firmly  united,  their  power  would  be 
insuperable,  but  it  ever  disunited,  they  would 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Pint,  de 
garr. 

Scyrias,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamia  as 
a  native  of  Scyros.  Ovid.  A.  1,  v.  682. 

Scyros,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
/Kgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north¬ 
east  from  Euboea,  sixty  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pelasgians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired 
there  not  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became 
father  of  Neoptolemus  by  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  king  Lycomedes.  Scyros  was 
conquered  by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon. 
Homer  Od.  10,  v.  508. —  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  464, 
1.  la,  v.  156 — Paus.  l,  c.  7 .—Strab.  9. 

Scythe,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia,  vid. 
Scythia. 

Scythes,  or  Scytha,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  a 
daughter  of  Telius.  Half  his  body  was  that 
of  a  man,  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent.  He  be¬ 
came  king  of  a  country  which  he  called  Scy¬ 
thia.  Diod.  2. 

Scythia,  [a  general  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  large  portion 
of  Asia,  and  divided  by  them  into  Scythia  intra 
and  exra  Imaum,  that  is  on  either  side  of 
Mount  imaus.  According  to  Mannert,  the 
former  division  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Rha  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  north  by 
unknown  countries,  on  the  east  by  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  linaus,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
country  of  the  Sacae,  by  Sogdiana,  Margiana, 
and  tlie  Caspian-  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  unknown  countries, 
on  the  west  by  Imaus,  on  the  south  by  the 
mountains  which  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  India  extra  Gangem,  and  on  the  east  by 
Serica.  The  Scythians  have  been  considered 
bv  some  writers  as  the  same  people  with  the 
Gomerians,  and.as  being  the  descendants  of  Go- 
mer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japliet.  Their  name  is 
derived  by  some  from  the  Teutonic,  Scheten  or 
Schuten ,  to  shoot,  in  which  art  this  nation  were 
very  expert ;  hence  the  name  of  Scythian  or 
archer.  Sir  W.  Jones,  however,  observes,  that 
Scythian  was  a  name  given  them  by  others, 
not  one  which  they  used  themselves.]  The 
Scythians  were  divided  into  several  nations  or 
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tribes,  they  had  no  cities,  but  continually 
'  changed  their  habitations.  They  inured  them- 
i  selves  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue ;  they  des¬ 
pised  money,  and  lived  upon  milk,  and  cover¬ 
ed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  their  cattle. 
,  The  virtues  seemed  to  flourish  among  them, 
and  that  philosophy  and  moderation  which 
other  nations  wished  to  acquire  by  study, 
f  seemed  natural  to  them.  Some  authors,  how- 
.ever,  represent  them  as  a  savage  and  barba¬ 
rous  people,  who  fed  upon  human  flesh,  who 
drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and  used  the 
skulls  of  travellers  as  vessels  in  their  sacri¬ 
fices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians  made  seve¬ 
ral  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern  provin¬ 
ces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  624,  when  they 
remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  28 
.years,  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods 
[extending  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  pe¬ 
netrating  as  far  as  Egypt.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  was  monarchical,  and  the  deference 
which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns  was  unpa¬ 
ralleled.  When  the  king  died,  his  body  was 
carried  through  every  province,  where  it  was 
received  in  solemn  procession,  and  afterwards 
buried.  In  [the  first  centuries  after  Christ 
they  invaded  the  Roman  empire  with  the  Sar- 
matians.  x rid.  Sarmatia.  Herodot.  1,  c.  4,  See. — 
Strab.7. — Diod-2. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Jus¬ 
tin.  2,  c.  1,  8cc —  Ovid.  Met.  ! ,  v.  64, 1.  2,  v.  224. 

ScythInus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Teos  in  Ionia, 
who  wrote  iambics.  Diog.  in  Horae. — it  hen. 
11. 

Scythopolis,  [a  city  of  Judtea,  belonging 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of 
and  near  to  the  Jordan.  Its  Hebrew  name 
was  Bethshan.  It  was  called  Scythopolis  or 
the  city  of  the  Scythians,  as  the  Septuagint 
has  it,  (Judges,  1.  27.)  from  its  having  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a  body  of  Scythians,  in 
their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria-]  Strab. 
16 — Plin.  5,  c.  18 

Sebasta.  \yid.  Samaria.] - The  name 

was  common  to  several  cities,  as  it  was  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Augustus. 

Sebennytus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt* 
That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
has  been  called  the  Sebennytic.  Plin.  5,  c.  10. 

SebEtus,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  fall- 
ng  into  the  bay  ol  Naples,  whence  the  epithet 
Sebcthis  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre¬ 
quented  its  borders  and  became  mother  of 
Tbalus  by  Telon.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  734. 

Seditani,  or  SedentAni,  a  people  of 
Spain,  [suppose^  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Edetani.T  Pal.  3,  v.  372. 

Seduni,  [a  nation  of  Gaul  on  the  south  bank 
nf  the  Rhodanus,  to  the  east  of  Lacus  Lema 
nus.  They  opposed  Hannibal  near  the  very 
summit  of  the  Alps  when  he  crossed  thes'e 
iofty  mountains  to  invade  Italy.  Tlieir  capi 
:al  was  afterwards  called  civitas  Sedunorum , 
low  Sion.  They  appear  to  have  sent  out  nu 
merous  colonies,  in  quest,  no  doubt,  of  a  milder 
dimate.  Hence  we  find  tribes  of  this  name 
n  various  places.]  Cess.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Sedusii,  [a  German  nation  on  the  north¬ 
east  bank  of  the  Rhenus.] 
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Segesta,  a  town  of  Sicily  founded  by  /£- 
neas,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus.  vid 
.lEgesta. 

Segetia,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  by 
the  husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be 
plentiful.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  8. — Macrob. 
1,  c.  16. — Plin.  18,  c.  2. 

Segni,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Belgic  Gaul.  (A  small  town,  called 
Signei,  points  out  the  place  where  they  once 
inhabited.]  Cess.  B.  G.  6. 

SegobrIga,  a  town  of  Spain  near  Sagun- 
turn.  [It  is  now  Segorbe .]  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Segontia,  or  Seguntia,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  i  arraconensis.  [Livy  calls  it  Seguntia 
Celtiberorum ;  it  was  probably  the  modern 
Siguenza  in  New  Castile. j  Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power 
in  the  age  of  the  Cxsars.  [It  was  in  tne  far¬ 
thest  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Arevaci,  to¬ 
wards  the  south-west,  and  retains  its  ancient 
name.] 

Seguntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed 
to  be  Caernarvon  in  Wales.  Cess.  G  5,  c.  21. 

Segusiani,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loire, 
[near  its  source.]  Cess.  G.  1,  c.  10. — Plin. 
4,  c.  18. 

SEGusio.a  town  of  Piedmont  on  the  Du- 
rias.  Plin.  3,  c.  17. 

AElius  Sejanus,  a  native  of  Vulsinii 
in  Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  court  of  Tiberius.  His  father’s  name 
was  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  praetorian  guards.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  descended  from  the  Junian  family. 
Sejanus  first  gained  the  favours  of  Caius 
Cxsar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  but  after¬ 
wards  he  attached  himself  to  the  interest 
and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then  sat  on 
the  imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  who  was 
naturally  of  a  suspicious  temper,  was  free  and 
open  with  Sejanus,  and  while  he  distrusted 
others,  he  communicated  his  greatest  secrets 
to  this  fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  improv¬ 
ed  this  confidence,  and  when  he  had  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  favourite  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  darling  of  the  senate.  As 
commander  of  the  praetorian  guards  he  was 
the  second  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  import¬ 
ant  office  he  made  use  of  insinuations  and 
every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloved 
and  revered.  His  affability  and.  condescen¬ 
sion  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common  sol¬ 
diers,  and  by  appointing  his  own  favourites 
and  adherents  to  places  of  trust  and  honour, 
all  the  officers  and  centurions  of  the  army  be¬ 
came  devoted  to  his  interest,  The  views  of 
Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known  ;  yet  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  more  success,  he  attempted  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  senators.  In  this  he 
met  with  no  opposition.  A  man  who  has  the 
disposal  of  places  of  honour  and  dignity,  and 
who  has  the  command  of  the  public  money, 
cannot  but  be  a  favourite  of  those  who  are  in 
need  of  his  assistance.  It  is  even  said,  that 
Sejanus  gained  to  his  views  all  the  wives  of 
the  senators,  by  a  private  and  most  secret 
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promise  of  marriage  to  each  of  them,  when¬ 
ever  he  had  made  himself  independent  and 
sovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  success¬ 
ful  with  the  best  and  noblest  families  in  the 
empire,  Sejanus  had  to  combat  numbers  in 
the  house  of  the  emperor;  but  these  seeming 
obstacles  were  soon  removed.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  grand-children  of  Tiberius  were 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  favourite  un¬ 
der  various  pretences  ;  and  Drusus,  the  son  of 
the  emperor,  by  striking  Sejanus,  made  his 
destruction  sure  and  inevitable.  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus,  and 
though  the  mother  of  many  children,  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  assist  her  adulterer  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  she  consented  to 
marry  him  when  Drusus  was  dead.  No 
sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned  than  Sejanus 
openly  declared  his  wish  to  marry  Livia. 
This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberius ;  and 
the  emperor,  by  recommending  Germanicus 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se¬ 
janus  bold  and  determined.  He  was  more  ur¬ 
gent  in  his  demands  ;  and  when  he  could  not 
gam  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  he  persuad¬ 
ed  him  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the  noise 
of  Rome,  and  the  troubles  of  the  government. 
Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury, 
yielded  to  his  representations,  and  retired 
to  Campania,  leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of 
the  empire.  This  was  highly  gratifying  to 
the  favourite,  and  he  was  now  without  a  mas 
ter.  Prudence  and  moderation  might  have 
made  him  what  he  wished  to  be,  but  Sejanus 
offended  the  whole  empire  when  he  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome,  and  Tibe¬ 
rius  only  the  dependent  prince  of  the  island  of 
Caprete,  where  he  had  retired.  Tiberius  was 
upon  this  fully  convinced  of  the  designs  of  Se¬ 
janus,  and  when  he  had  been  informed  that 
his  favourite  had  the  meanness  and  audaci¬ 
ty  to  ridicule  him  by  introducing  him  on  the 
stage,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  accused 
before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  deserted  by 
all  his  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by  for¬ 
tune;  and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  empire, 
and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  the  darling  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
and  the  companion  of  Tiberius,  was  seized 
without  resistance,  and  the  same  day  stran¬ 
gled  in  prison,  A  D.  :T.  His  remains  were 
exposed  to  the  fury  and  insolence  of  the  po¬ 
pulace,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
His  children  and  all  ils  relations  were  involv¬ 
ed  in  his  ruin,  and  1  iberius  sacrificed  to  his 
resentment  and  suspicions  ali  those  who  were 
even  connected  with  Sejanus,  or  had  shared 
his  favours  and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Ta¬ 
cit.  3,  Ann.  8tc. — Dio.  58. — Suet,  in  Tib. 

Cn.  Seius,  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous 
horse,  of  large  size  and  uncommon  beauty. — 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  w  as 
observed,  that  whoever  obtained  possession  of 
his  horse,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  race  as  the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroy 
ed  by  Hercules,  and  which  was  called  Sejanus 
ecjuus,  became  unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his 
property,  with  every  member  of  his  family. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  Me  homo  habet  Se- 
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januni  equu/n,  applied  to  such  as  were  op' 
pressed  with  misfortunes.  Au.  GelliuSj  ,3, 
c.  9. 

SeleucEna,  or  Seleucis,  a  country  of 
Syria,  in  Asia.  vid.  Seleucis. 

Seleucia,  [a famous  city  of  Asia,  built  by 
Seleucus  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  and 
situate  on  the  western  back  of  the  Tigris, 
about  45  miles  north  of  ancient  Babylon.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in 
Upper  Asia,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  ahd  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Babylon.  Pliny  reports  that  the  intention  of 
Seleucus  was  to  raise  in  opposition  to  Babylon, 
a  Greek  city  with  the  privilege  of  being 
free.  Many  ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  empire,  Seleucia  retained  the  genuine 
characteristics  of  a  Grecian  colony,  arts,  mi¬ 
litary  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  Its 
population  consisted  of  600,000  citizens,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  senate  of  300  nobles.  The  rise 
of  Ctesiphon,  however,  in  its  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity,  proved  injurious  to  SeleUcia,  but  it 
received  its  death-blow  from  the  Romans 

A.  D.  165,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  The  Roman  generals  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  friends  by  the  Greek  colony,  and 
attacked  as  enemies  the  seat  of  the  Parthian 
kings  Ctesiphon,  and  yet  both  experienced  the 
same  treatment.  The  sack  and  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  Seleucia.  with  the  massacre  of  3 00,- 
000  of  the  inhabitants,  tarnished  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  armies,  though  it  was  alleged  in 
their  favour  that  the  inhabitants  of  Seleucia 
had  first  violated  their  faith,  vid.  Ctesiphon. 

- *A  city  of  Syria  on  the  sea-coast,  near  the 

mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  south-west  of 
Antioch.  It  was  called  Pieria,  from  mount 
Pierus  in  its  vicinity,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  of 
which  there  were  nine  others  founded  by  Se¬ 
leucus  Browne  identifies  Seleucia,  with 
Suadea ,  the  port  of  Antioch,  about  four 
hours  distant  from  it.  It  is  now  in  a  neg¬ 
lected  state  and  useless  for  commerce. - A 

city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  the  Calycadnus.  j 
It  is  sometimes  for  distinction  sake  termed 
Trachea.  Its  modern  name  is  Setetkeh.]  j 
Flor.o,  c.  ll. — Put.  in  Dem — Mela.  1,  c. 
12. — Strab.  11  and  15. — Plin.  6  c,  -6. 

Seleucida,  a  surname  given  to  those  1 
monarchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
which  .vas  founded  b>  Seleucus  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  from  whom  the  word  is  derived. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucids^begins  with  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  312, 
and  ends  at  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompey, 

B.  C.  65.  Th  order  in  which  these  mo¬ 
narchs  reigned,  is  shown  in  the  account  of 
Syria,  vid  Syria. 

Seleucis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  re- 
cehed  its  name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  It  was  also  called  Tetra/iolis , 
from  the  four  cities  it  contained,  called  also 
sister  cities.  Seleucia  called  after  Seleucus, 
Antioch  called  after  his  father,  Laodicea  after 
his  mother,  and  Apamea  after  his  wife. 
Strab.  16. 
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Seleucus  1st,  one  of  tne  captains  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  surnamed  JVicator  or  Vic¬ 
torious,  was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the 
iking’s  death,  he  received  Babylon  as  his  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  his  ambitious  views,  and  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  Eumenes  as  he  passed 
through  his  territories,  rendered  him  so  un¬ 
popular  that  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  court  of 
his  friend  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
soon  after  enabled  to  recover  Babylon,  which 
Antigonus  had  seized  in  his  absence,  and  he 
increased  his  dominions  by  the  immediate 
conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces.  When  he  had  strength¬ 
ened  himself  in  his  empire,  Seleucus  imitated 
the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde¬ 
pendent  monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
against  Antigonus,  with  the  united  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus ;  and 
after  this  monarch  had  been  conquered  and 
slain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  his 
victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  which 
he  called  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
He  also  made  war  against  Demetrius  and 
Lysimachus,  though  he  had  originally  mar¬ 
ried  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the  former, 
and  had  lived  in  the  closest  friendship  with 
the  latter.  Seleucus  was  at  last  murdered 
by  one  of  his  servants  called  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  a  man  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  great¬ 
est  favours,  and  whom  he  had  distinguished 
by  acts  of  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 
According  to  Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  powerful  of  the  princes  who 
inherited  the  Macedonian  empire  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  His  benevolence  has 
been  commended  ;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  he  conquered  not  to  enslave  nations,  but 
to  make  them  more  happy.  He  founded  no 
less  than  34  cities  in  different  parts  of  his  em 
pire,  which  he  peopled  with  Greek  colonies, 
whose  national  industry,  learning,  religion, 
and  spirit,  were  communicated  to  the  indolent 
and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia.  Seleucus 
was  a  great  benefactorto  the  Greeks,  he  res¬ 
tored  to  the  Athenians  the  library  and  statues 
which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  from  their 
city  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  among 
them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi 
ton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  280  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  78th,  or  according  to  others,  the  73d 
year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  going  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his 
days  in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Antiochus  Soter.  Justin.  13,  c.  4, 1.  15,  c.  4, 
1.  16,  c.  3,  &c. — Plut.  in  Dem — Plin.  6,  c. 

17. — Paus.  8,c,  51. — Jose  fill.  Ant.  12. - The 

2d,  surnamed  Callinicus,  succeeded  his  father 
Antiochus  Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He 
attempted  to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  but  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a 
violent  storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  con 
quered  by  his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken 
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prisoner  by  Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made 
himself  powerful  by  the  dissensions  which 
reigned  in  thehouseof  the  Seleucidx,  between 
the  two  brothers  Seleucus  and  Antiochus ; 
and  after  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  some 
time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  B.  C.  226,  after  a  reign  of  20  years. 
Seleucus  had  received  the  surname  of  Pogon, 
from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  Callinicus, 
ironically  to  express  his  very  unfortunate 
reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the  sister 
of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus.  Sti'ab.  16. — Justin.  27. — 

Afifiian.  de  Syr. - The  3d,  succeeded  his 

father  Seleucus  2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Ceraunus ,  by  an- 
tiphrasis,  as  he  was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
irresolute  monarch.  He  was  murdered  by 
two  of  his  officers  after  a  reign  of  three  years, 
B.  C.  223,  and  his  brother  Antiochus,  though 
only  15  years  old,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
rendered  himself  so  celebrated  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  Great.  Afifiian , 

The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  the 
Great,  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  sur¬ 
named  Philofiator,  or,  according  to  Josephus, 
Soter.  His  empire  had  been  weakened  by 
the  Romans  when  he  became  monarch,  and 
the  yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  to 
these  victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessen¬ 
ing  his  power  and  consequence  among  na¬ 
tions.  Seleucus  was  poisoned  after  a  reign 
of  12  years,  B.  C.  175.  His  son  Demetrius 
had  been  sent  to  R  me,  there  to  receive  his 
education,  and  he  became  a  prince  of  great 
abilities.  Strab.  16. — fus tin.  32. — dfipian. 
_ _The  5th,  succeeded  his  father  Demetri¬ 
us  Nicator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleopatra  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her  husband  to 
her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned  by  many 
historians  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian  mo- 

narchs _ The  6th,  one  of  the  Seleucidtc, 

son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after 
banished  from  his  kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pi- 
us,  son  of  Cyzicenus,  and  fled  to  Cilicia,  where 
he  was  burnt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabitants, 

B  C.  93.  Afifiian. — Joseph ., - A  prince 

of  Syria,  to  whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the 
crown  of  which  they  had  robbed  Auletes. 
Seleucus  accepted  it,  but  he  soon  disgusted 
his  subjects,  and  received  the  surname  of 
Cybiosactes,  or  Scullion ,  for  his  meanness  and 
avarice.  He  was  at  last  murdered  by  Bere¬ 
nice,  whom  he  had  married. 

Selge,  [the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  cities  of  Pisidia,  situate  north  of  the 
Eurymedon.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  to  have  been  founded  by  a  La¬ 
cedemonian  colony.  The  probability,  howe¬ 
ver,  is  that  this  was  a  mere  supposition, 
grounded  upon  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants, 
since,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  est? 
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Wishing  a  colony  in  an  inland  and  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  amid  rude  and  savage  tribes,  we 
find  Arrian  expressly  styling  the  inhabitants 
of  Selga,  Barbarians,  when  making  mention 
of  an  embassy  sent  by  them  to  Alexander. 
In  a  later  age,  however,  we  find  the  people 
of  Selga,  laying  open  claim  to  the  honour  of 
a  Spartan  origin,  and  even  adding  to  their 
tnedals  the  name  of  Lacedaemon.] 

I  Selxnuns,  or  SelInus,  ( untis ,)  a  [large 
and  flourishing  city  of  Sicily,  founded  bv  a 
colony  from  Hybla.  It  was  situate  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  western  part  of  the  is¬ 
land,  south-west  from  Lilybxum.  Virgil 
styles  it  fialmosa,  from  the  number  of  palm- 
trees  which  grew  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  a  great  num 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  the  same  time 
massacred  and  the  remainder  carried  into 
captivity.  The  city  derived  its  name  from 
the  river  Selinus,  adjacent  to  it,  which  was  so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  parsley  («*««►) 
which  grew  on  its  banks.]  The  marks  of 
its  ancient  consequence  are  visible  in  the  ve¬ 
nerable  ruins  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 
[Near  the  ruins  of  the  city,  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  Therms  Selinuntix,  or 
warm  baths  of  Selynus,  at  a  place  called  6 'ci- 
acca.].  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  705. — Pans.  5,  c.  6. 
- Another  in  Achaia - Another  in  Sici¬ 
ly. - A  river  and  town  of  Cilicia  [Trachea, 

near  the  confines  of  Pa  nphylia.  The  town 
was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here 
the  emperor  Trajan  died.]  Liv.  33,  c.  20. 
— Strab.  14. Two  small  rivers  near  Dia¬ 
na’s  temple  at  Ephesus.  P/in.  5,  c.  29 _ 

A  lake  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cayster.  Strab. 
14. 

Sellasia,  [a  town  of  Laconia,  north-east 
of  Sparta,  and  commanding  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  passes  into  the  country.  It  was  situate 
on  the  CEnus.  A  famous  battle  was  fought 
in  its  vicinity  between  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Achacans  and  Macedonians  command¬ 
ed  by  Antigonus,  and  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes.  The  latter  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  The  town  of  Sellasia  was  destroyed 
by  Aratus.]  Pint. 

SellEis,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Ionian  sea.  Homer.  II. 

Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis.  [It  lay  to  the  east  of  Perinthus, 
and  is  now  called  Selibria.']  Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

SEmEle.  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Her- 
mione  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  She 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  Jupiter  ;  but  Juno, 
who  was  always  jealous  of  her  husband’s 
amours,  and  who  hated  the  house  of  Cad 
mus  because  they  were  related  to  the  goddess 
of  beauty,  determined  to  punish  this  success¬ 
ful  rival.  She  borrowed  the  girdle  of  Ate, 
which  contained  every  wickedness,  deceit, 
and  perfidy,  and  in  the  form  of  Beroe,  Se- 
mele’s  nurse,  she  visited  the  house  of  Jupi 
ter’s  mistress.  Semele  listened  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  artful  admonitions  of  the  false  Be- 
voe,  and  was  at  last  persuaded  to  entreat  her 
Inver  to  come  to  her  arms  with  the  same  ma- 
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jestv  as  he  approached  Juno.  This  rash  re¬ 
quest  was  heard  with  horror  by  Jupiter  ;  but 
as  he  had  sworn  by  the  Styx  to  grant  Semele 
whatever  she  required,  he  came  to  her  bed, 
attended  by  the  clouds,  the  lightning,  and 
thunderbolts.  The  mortal  nature  of  Semele 
could  not  endure  so  much  majesty,  and  she 
was  instantly  consumed  with  fire.  The  child, 
however,  of  which  she  was  pregnant,  was 
saved  from  the  flames  by  Mercury,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  toothers,  by  D:rce,  one  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  Achelous,  and  Jupiter  placed  him  in 
his  thigh  the  rest  of  the  time  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  his  mother’s  womb.  This 
child  was  called  Bacchus,  or  Dionysius.  Se¬ 
mele  immediately  after  death  was  honoured 
with  immortality  under  the  name  of  Thyone. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  she  remained  in 
the  infernal  regions  till  Bacchus  her  son  was 
permitted  to  bring  her  back.  There  were  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Troezene,  two  altars 
raised  to  the  infernal  gods,  one  of  which  was 
over  an  aperture,  through  which,  asPausanias 
reports,  Bacchus  returned  from  hell  with  his 
mother.  Semele  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  Brasix  in  Laconia,  where,  according  to  a 
certain  tradition,  she  had  been  driven  by  the 
winds  with  her  son,  after  Cadmus  hadexposed 
her  on  the  sea,  on  account  of  her  incontinent 
amour  with  Jupiter.  The  mother  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  though  she  received  divine  honours,  had 
no  temples  ;  she  had  a  statue  in  a  temple  of 
Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in  Breotia.  Paus.  3,  c-  24, 
1.  9,  c.  5. —  Hesiod.  T/ieog.  Homer.  II.  14,  v. 
323. —  Orpheus.  Hymn.  —  Eurip.  in  Bacch. — 
Ahollod.  3,  c.  4. —  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  254.  Fast. 
3,  v.  7  ',5.—Diod.  3  and  4. 

SEmIrAmis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assy¬ 
ria,  daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  by  a 
young  Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  de¬ 
sert,  but  her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  for 
one  whole  year,  till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought  her 
up  as  his  own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown 
up,  married  Menones,  the  governor  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of 
Bactra,  where,  by  her  advice  and  prudent 
directions  she  hastened  the  king’s  operations 
and  took  the  city.  Those  eminent  services, 
but  chiefly  her  uncommon  beauty,  endeared 
her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch  asked  her  of 
her  husband,  and  offered  him  instead,  his 
daughter  Sosana  ;  but  Menones,  who  tenderly 
loved  Semiramis,  refused,  and  when  Ninus 
had  added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung 
himself.  No  sooner  was  Menones  dead  than 
Semiramis,  who  was  of  an  aspiring  soul,  mar¬ 
ried  Ninus  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called 
Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond  of  Semiramis, 
that  at  her  request  he  resigned  the  crown  to 
her,  and  commanded  her  to  be  proclaimed 
queen  and  sole  empress  of  Assyria.  Of 
this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent :  Se¬ 
miramis  put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  es¬ 
tablish  herself  on  the  throne,  and  when  she 
had  no  enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to 
repair  the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her 
means  Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and 
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magnificent  city  in  the  world.  She  visited 
every  part  of  her  dominions,  and  left  even 
where  immortal  monuments  of  her  greatness 
and  benevolence.  T o  render  the  roads  passa¬ 
ble,  and  communication  easy,  she  hollowed 
mountains  and  filled  up  vallies,  and  water  was 
conveyed  at  a  great  expense  by  large  and  con¬ 
venient  aqueducts  to  barren  deserts  and  un¬ 
fruitful  plains.  Se  was  not  less  distinguishes 
as  a  warrior,  many  of  the  neighbouring  na 
tions  were  conquered  ;  and  when  Semiramis 
was  once  told, as  she  was  dressing  her  hair,  that 
Babylon  had  revolted,  she  left  her  toilette 
with  precipitation,  and  though  only  half  dress¬ 
ed,  she  refused  to  have  the  rest  of  her  head 
adorned  before  the  sedition  was  quelled,  and 
tranquillity  re-established.  Semiramis  has 
been  accused  of  licentiousness,  and  some  au¬ 
thors  have  observed,  that  she  regularly  called 
the  strongest  and  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to 
her  arms,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  death 
that  they  might  not  be  living  witnesses  ot  her 
incontinence.  Her  passion  for  her  son  was 
also  unnatural,  and  it  was  this  criminal  pro¬ 
pensity  which  induced  Ninyas  to  destroy  his 
mother  with  his  own  hands.  Some  say  that 
Semiramis  was  changed  into  a  dove-  after 
death,  and  received  immortal  honours  in  As¬ 
syria.  It  is  supposed  that  she  lived  about 
1965  years  before  the  Christian  era.  and  that 
she  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
25th  of  her  reign.  Many  fabu  ous  reports 
have  been  propagated  about  Semiramis,  and 
some  have  declared  that  for  some  time  she 
disguised  herself  and  passed  for  her  son  Ni¬ 
nyas.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  3. —  Herodot.  1,  c-  184. 
— Diod.  2. — Mela ,  1,  c.  3. — Strab.  5. — Pa- 
terc.  1,  c.  6. — Justin.  i,  c.  1,  &c. — Pro/iert.  3, 
el.  11,  v.  21. — Piut.  de  Fort.  8cc — Ovid. 
Minor.  1,  el.  5,  v.  11. — Met.  3,  v.  58. — Mar 
cell ■  14,  c.  6. 

Semnones,  [called  by  Strabo  Ssuvav e.-, 
by  Ptolemy  Ziuvcnz,  by  Velleius  Paterculus, 
Senones,  by  Tacitus,  Semnones;  they  were 
a  German  nation,  located  by  Paterculus,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Albis  or  Elbe.  According 
to  Ptolemy’s  account  thev  would  seem  to 
inhabited  what  is  now  Brandenburg.  They 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Marobocluus,  but  afterwards  separated  from 
it  along  with  the  Langobardi.  Mannert  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  name  of  Semnones  was 
given  by  the  German  tribes  not  to  a  single 
nation,  but  to  all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Elbe,  from  whom  the  more  southern 
Germans  were  descended.  The  Semnones 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Senones,  a 
Celtic  race  who  settled  on  the  coast  of  Um¬ 
bria.  vid.  Senones.] 

Semones,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  that 
were  not  in  the  number  of  the  15  great  gods. 
Among  these  were  Faunus,  the  Satyrs,  Pria- 
pus,  Vertumnus,  Janus,  Pan,  Silenus,  and  ah 
such  illustrious  heroes  as  had  recei'  eu  divine 
honours  after  death.  The  word  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  semi  homines ,  because  they  were 
inferior  to  the  supreme  gods,  and  superior  to 
men.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v,  213. 
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Semosancius,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Ro* 
nans  among  the  Indigctes,  or  such  as  were 
born  and  educated  in  their  country. 

Sf.mpronia,  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  who 
is  accused  of  having  assisted  the  triumvirs 
Carbo,  Gracchus,  and  Flaccus,  to  murder 
her  husb  ind,  Scipio  .Afncanus  the  younger. 

Sempronia  lex  de  magistratibus,  by  C. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
6.30,  ordained  that  no  person  who  had  been 
legally  deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misde¬ 
meanors,  should  he  capable  of  bearing  an  of¬ 
fice  again.  This  law  was  afterwards  repeal¬ 
ed  by  the  author. - Another,  de  civitate,  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no 
capital  judgment  should  be  passed  over  a 
Roman  citizen,  without  the  concurrence  and 
authority  of  the  senate.  There  were  also 
some  other  regulations  included  in  this  law. 

- Another  de  comitiis,  by  the  same,  A.  U. 

C.  635.  It  ordained  that  in  giving  their  votes, 
the  centuries  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  not 
give  it  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes. 

- Another,  de  coinitiis,  by  the  same,  the 

same  year.  Which  granted  to  the  Latin  allies 
of  Rome,  the  privilege  of  giving  their  votes 
at  elections  as  if  they  were  Roman  citizens. 

- Another  de  / irovinciis ,  by  the  same,  A. 

U  C.  630  It  enacted  that  the  senators  should 
be  proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  by 
lot,  and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  interposing  against  a  decree 

of  the  senate. - Another,  Agraria  firima, 

bv  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  620.  It  confirmed  the  lex  Agraria  Li- 
cinia,  and  enacted  that  all  such  as  were  in 
possession  of  more  lands  than  that  law  al¬ 
lowed,  should  immediately  resign  them  to  be 
divided  among  the  poorer  citizens.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  put  this  law 
into  execution,  aud  its  consequences  were  so 
violent,  as  it  was  directly  made  against  the 
nobles  arid  senators,  that  it  cost  the  author  his 

life. - Another,  called  Agraria  altera,  by 

the  same.  It  required  that  all  the  ready  mo¬ 
ney  which  was  found  in  the  treasury  of  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  left  the  Ro¬ 
mans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  citizens  ot  Rome,  to  supply  them  with 
the  various  instruments  requisite  in  husband¬ 
ry,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should 
be  divided  among  the  people.— — Another, 
frumentaria,  by  C.  Sempronius  Graccnus.  It 
required  that  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
should  be  distributed  among  the  people,  so 
much  to  every  indiv  idual,  for  which  it  was 
required  that  they  should  only  pay  the  tri¬ 
fling  sum  of  a  semissis  anil  a  Metis. - Ano¬ 

ther,  de  usurd ,  by  M.  Sempronius  the  tri¬ 
bune,  A.  U.  C.  560.  It  ordained  that  in  lend¬ 
ing  money  to  the  Latins,  and  the  allies  of 
Rome,  the  Roman  law  should  be  observed  as 

vi  i i  ns  among  the  citizens - Another,  de 

iudicibus,  by  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  'it  required  that  the  right  of  judg¬ 
ing,  which  had  been  assigned  tothe  Senatorian 
order  by  Romulus  should  be  transferred  from 

them  to  the  Roman  knights. - Another,  mi- 
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fitaris,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enact¬ 
ed  that  the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at  the 
public  expense,  without  any  diminution  of 
their  usual  pay.  It  also  ordered  that  no  per¬ 
son  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army 
before  the  age  of  17. 

Sempronius  (A  Atratinus,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  co.sul  Cassius,  soon  after 

the  election  of  the  tribunes. - L  Atratinus, 

consul,  A.  U.  C.  3)1.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  consul¬ 
ship,  Papirius. - A  legionary  tribune,  who 

led  away  from  Cannae  the  i  emaining  part  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
Carthaginians.  He  was  afterwards  consul, 
and  fought  in  the  field  against  Annibal  with 

great  success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain. - 

Tiberius  Longus,  a  Roman  consul  defeated 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  an  engagement  which 
he  had  begun  against  the  approbation  of  his 
colleague  C.  Scipio.  He  afterwards  obtained 

victoriesover  Hanno  and  the  Gauls. - Tibe 

rius  Gracchus,  aconsul,  whodefeated  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  and  theCampanians.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  betrayed  by  Fulvius.a  Lucanian,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed, 
after  he  had  made  a  long  and  bloody  resist¬ 
ance  against  the  enemy.  Hannibal  showed 
great  honour  to  his  remains ;  a  funeral  pile 
was  raised  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  and  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  walked  round  it  in  solemn 

procession. - The  father  of  the  Gracchi 

[vid.  Gracchus.] - An  emperor,  [vid.  Sa- 

turninus.] 

Sena,  or  [Senagallica,  now  Senigaglia ,] 
a  town  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic, 
built  by  the  Senones,  after  they  had  made  an 
irruption  into  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  396  ;  and  on 
that  account  called  Gallica.  There  was  al¬ 
so  a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
bore  the  name  of  Sena.  C.  JVe/i.  in  Catone. 
—Sil.  3,  v.  454. — Liv.  27,  c.  46 —Cic.  Brut. 
18. 

S£natus,  the  chief  council  of  the  state 
among  the  Romans.  The  members  of  this 
body,  called  senators  on  account  of  their  age, 
and  fiatres  on  account  of  their  authority,  were 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  republic. 
The  senate  was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to 
govern  the  city,  and  to  preside  over  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  state  during  his  absence.  This 
was  continued  by  his  successors;  but  Tarquin 
the  second  disdained  to  consult  them,  and  by 
having  his  own  counsel  chosen  from  his  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  men  who  were  totally  devoted 
to  his  interest,  he  diminished  the  authority 
and  the  consequence  of  the  senators,  an 
slighted  the  concurrence  of  the  people.  The 
senators  whom  Romulus  created,  were  an 
hundred,  to  whom  afterwards  were  added  the 
same  number  when  the  Sabines  had  migrat¬ 
ed  to  Rome.  [  This  is  rather  doubtful,  since 
Livy  expressly  states  that  there  were  only 
100  senators  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  and 
that  their  number  was  increased  by  Tullius 
Ilostilius,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  added  100  inore.l  After  the 
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expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquin,  whose  tyranny 
had  thinned  the  patricians  as  well  as  the  ple- 
beians,  164  new  senators  were  chosen  to  com¬ 
plete  the  300;  they  were  called  conscrifiti. 
[These  conscripti  were  chosen  into  the  senate 
by  Brutus.  Their  name  indicates  that  they 
were  wriiten  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old 
senators,  who  alone  were  properly  styled  fia¬ 
tres.  Hence  the  custom  of  summoning  to  th& 
senate  those  who  were  fiatres,  and  those  who 
were  conscrifiti.  Hence,  also  the  name  fia¬ 
tres  conscrifiti ,  (sc.  et.)  was  afterwards  usual¬ 
ly  applied  to  all  the  senators.  The  number 
of  300  continued  with  small  variation  to  the 
time  of  Sylla,  who  increased  it,  but  how  ma¬ 
ny  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  that 
there  were  at  least  above  400.  In  the  time 
of  Julius  C*sar,  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  to  900,  and  after  his  death  to  1,000; 
but  many  worthless  persons  having  obtained 
admittance  into  the  senate  during  the  civil 
wars,  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600.] 
The  place  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed 
upon  merit ;  the  monarchs  had  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  members,  and  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Tarquinsit  was  one  of  the  rights  of 
the  consuls,  till  the  election  of  the  censors,  who 
from  their  office  seemed  most  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  choice  of  men  whose  character  were  ir¬ 
reproachable,  whose  morals  were  pure,  and 
relations  honourable.  There  was  a  dictator 
chosen  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate,  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Canme  Only  particular  fa¬ 
milies  were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and 
when  the  Plebeians  were  permitted  to  share 
the  honours  of  the  state,  it  was  then  required 
that  they  should  be  born  of  tree  citizens  ;  [no 
one  could  be  admitted  into  the  senate  who 
had  exercised  a  low  trade,  or  whose  father 
had  been  a  slave.  Appius  Claudius  first  dis¬ 
graced  the  senate  by  electing  into  it  the  sons 
offreedmen;  but  this  election  was  not  deem¬ 
ed  of  any  value,  and  the  next  consul  called 
the  senate  according  to  the  old  roll.  Freed- 
men,  however,  were  admitted  towards  the 
end  of  the  republic;  and  in  Caesar’s  time  not 
only  his  officers,  but  even  his  mercenary  sol¬ 
diers  were  admitted.  The  proper  senatorial 
age  was  probably  not  below  thirty  ;  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  certainty.]  The  candi¬ 
date  must  have  probably  passed  through  the 
inferior  offices  of  quaestor,  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  praetor,  and  consul.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  the  senators  whom  Romulus 
chose  were  all  old  men  ;  yet  his  successors 
neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were  be¬ 
low  the  age  of  [30]  were  admitted  by  cour¬ 
tesy  into  the  senate.  The  dignity  of  a  sena¬ 
tor  could  not  be  supported  without  the  pos¬ 
session  of  800,000  sesterces,  or  about  7000/. 
English  money,  and  therefore  such  as  squan¬ 
dered  away  their  money,  and  whose  fortune 
was  reduced  below  this  sum,  were  generally 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators.  This  re¬ 
gulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.  [Augustus  raised  the  senatorial 
fortune  to  3,200,000  sesterces,  and  supplied 
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the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum.] 
The  senators  were  not  permitted  to  be  of  any 
trade  or  profession.  They  were  distingu  sh¬ 
ed  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their  dress ; 
they  wore  the  laticlave,  [a  white  tunic,  or 
waiscoat.with  an  oblong  broad  stripe  of  pur 
pie,  like  a  ribband,  sewed  to  it.  It  was  broad 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  equites  who 
wore  a  narrow  one,]  half  boots  of  a  bl  ick 
colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver  bucide 
in  the  form  of  a  C,  [indicat.'  e  o.  the 
ancient  number  of  the  senate,  [one  hun¬ 
dred.  (Centum.)]  They  had  the  sole  right 
of  feasting  publicly  in  the  capitol  in  ce¬ 
remonial  habits  ;  they  sat  in  curule  chairs, 
and  at  the  representahon  of  plays  and  pub¬ 
lic  spectacles,  they  were  honoured  with 
particular  seats,  [called  Orchestra;  next  the 
stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in 
the  ampitheatre.  In  the  games  of  the  Cir¬ 
cus  they  sat  promiscuously  with  the  people 
until  the  emperor  Claudius  assigned  them 
peculiar  seats  there  also.]  Whenever  they 
travelled  abroad,  even  on  their  own  business, 
they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
and  always  found  provisions  for  themselves 
and  their  attendants  ready  prepared  on  the 
road  ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally  termed 
free  legation.  On  public  festivals  they  wore 
the  firxtexta,  or  long  white  robe  with  purple 
borders.  The  right  of  assembling  the  se 
nate  belonged  only  to  the  monarchs ;  and 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the 
consuls,  [and  in  their  absence  by  the  prae¬ 
tors,]  the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
tribunes  of  the  people  ;  but  no  magistrate 
could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  officer,  the  tribunes 
excepted.  The  time  of  meeting  was  gene¬ 
rally  three  times  a  month  on  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were 
not  assembled  on  the  nones,  [a  id  in  the  sick¬ 
ly  months  of  September  and  October,  only  a 
chosen  number  chosen  by  lot  attended.  This 
was  done  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  di¬ 
minishing  the  weight  of  their  duties,  but  in 
reality  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  senators.] 
It  was  requisite  that  the  place  where  they 
assembled  should  have  been  previously 
consecrated  by  the  augurs.  This  was  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Capitolinas,  Apollo,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&c.  or  in  the  Curix  called  Hostilia,  Julia 
Pompeia,  8cc.  Wnen  audience  was  given 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  the  senators  assem¬ 
bled  without  the  wal.s  of  the  city  ,  either 
in  the  temples  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo; 
and  the  same  ceremony  as  to  their  meeting 
was  also  observed  when  they  transacted 
business  with  their  generals,  as  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  the  comman¬ 
ders  of  armies,  while  in  commission,  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  To  render  their  decrees  valid  and 
authentic,  a  certain  number  of  members  was 
requisite,  and  such  as  were  absent  without 
some  proper  cause,  were  fined.  In  the 
reign  ot  Augustus,  400  senators  were  requi- 
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site  to  make  asenate.  Nothing  was  transact¬ 
ed  before  sun-rise,  or  after  sun-set.  In  their 
office  the  senators  were  the  guardians  of  re¬ 
ligion,  they  disposed  of  the  provinces  as  they 
pleased,  they  prorogued  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  they  appointed  thanksgivings,  nomi¬ 
nated  their  ambassadors,  distributed  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  and  in  short,  had  the  management  of 
every  thing  political  or  civil  in  the  republic, 
except  the  creating  of  magistrates,  the  enact¬ 
ing  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of  war  or 
peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  people.  Rmik  was  always  regarded  in 
their  meetings  ;  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
states,  such  as  the  consuls,  the  pretors,  and 
censors,  sat  first,  after  these  the  inferior  ma¬ 
gistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  andquestors,  and 
last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no  office 
in  the  state.  [The  order  of  rank  in  asking 
opinions  was  as  follows,  Consulares,  Pixtorii, 
jEdilitii ,  Tribunitii  and  Qucestorii.  He  whose 
name  was  first  entered  on  the  Censor’s  books, 
was  called  Pnncefis  Senatus.  which  title  used 
to  be  given  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive 
had  been  censor  first  ;  but  after  the  year  of 
the  city  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thought 
most  worthy.  This  individual  was  usually 
asked  his  opinion  first,  unless  a  consul  elect 
chanced  to  be  present,  to  whom  that  privi¬ 
lege  was  always  extended.]  In  the  age  of 
Cxsar,  he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till 
the  end  of  the  year,  on  whom  the  consul  had 
originally  conferred  that  honour.  Under  the 
emperors  the  same  rules  were  observed,  but 
the  con-mis  were  generally  consulted  before 
all  others.  When  any  public  matter  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  senate,  which  was  always 
called  ref  rre  ad  senatum ,  any  senator  whose 
opinion  was  asked,  was  permitted  to  speak 
upon  it  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  it  was  often  usual  for  the  senators  to 
protract  their  speeches  till  it  was  too  late  to 
determine.  When  the  question  was  put, 
they  passed  to  the  side  of  that  speaker  whose 
opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majority  of  votes 
was  easily  collected,  without  the  trouble  of 
counting  the  numbers.  This  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  called  fiedibus  in  alicujus  senten- 
tiam  ire ,  and  therefore  on  that  account,  the 
senators  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  speaking, 
but  only  the  right  of  giving  a  silent  vote,  such 
as  bore  some  curule  honours,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  senate,  but 
not  to  deliberate,  were  denominated  fiedarii 
senatores.  [According  to  others,  the  / leaarii 
senatores  were  they  who  because  they  had 
not  borne  any  curule  office,  came  to  the  se¬ 
nate  on  foot.  This,  however,  is  opposed  by  a 
passage  in  Pliny,  .'V!  H.  7,  c.  43,]  After  the 
majority  had  been  known,  the  matter  was  de¬ 
termined,  and  a  senatlls- consultant  was  im¬ 
mediately  written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house, 
at  the  f.  et  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signeo  by  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
house.  [It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
names  of  those  senators  who  had  been  most 
strenuous  in  favour  of  the  bill  were  subscrib¬ 
ed  to  it,  they  staying  to  see  it  made  out.  If 
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any  person  interceded,  the  decision  of  the  se¬ 
nate  was  styled  scnatus  cuctorjtas  ;  so  also, 
if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time  or 
place,  or  if  all  the  usual  formalities  were  not 
observed.  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of 
intercession  or  informality,  Auctoritas  scnatus 
is  the  same  as  Senatus  consultum.  They  are 
also  sometimes  joined  Senatus  cotisulti  auc¬ 
toritas,  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  marked  with  the 
initial  letters,  S.  C.  A  ]  The  tribunes  of  tiie 
people,  by  the  word  veto,  could  stop  the  de¬ 
bates,  and  the  decrees  of  the  assembled  se¬ 
nate,  as  also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  him  who  had  proposed  the  mat 
ter.  The  senatus  consulta  were  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  consuls,  who  could  suppress  or 
preserve  them  :  but  about  the  year  of  Rome' 
304,  they  were  always  deposited  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury, 
by  the  ed.les  of  the  people.  The  degradation 
of  the  senators  was  made  by  the  censor,  by 
omitting  their  names  when  he  called  over  the 
list  of  the  senate.  This  was  called  firattrer. 
A  senator  could  be  again  introduced  into  the 
senate  it  he  could  repair  his  character,  or  for¬ 
tune,  which  had  been  the  causes  why  the 
censor  had  lawfully  called  him  unqualified, 
and  had  challenged  his  opposition.  The  meet 
ing  of  the  senate  was  often  sudden,  except  the 
particular  time  already  mentioned,  upon  any 
emergency.  After  the  deatn  of  J.  Ctesar, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the  ides 
of  March,  which  were  called  fiarricidium, 
because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  as¬ 
sassinated.  The  sons  of  senators,  after  they 
had  put  on  the  toga  v  iritis,  were  permitted 
to  come  into  the  senate,  but  this  was  after¬ 
wards  limited,  (vid.  Papinus.)  The  rank 
and  authority  of  the  senators,  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic, 
and  which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  to 
declare  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  vener¬ 
able  assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing 
under  the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest 
character  were  admitted  into  the  senate  ;  the 
emperors  took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illus¬ 
trious  body  of  their  privileges  and  authority, 
and  the  senators  themelsves  by  their  mean¬ 
ness  and  servility,  contributed  as  much  as  the 
tyranny  of  the  sovereign  to  diminish  their 
own  consequence  ;  and  by  applauding  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  a  Nero,  and  the  cruelties  oi  a  Domitian, 
they  convinced  the  work!  that  they  no  longer 
possessed  sufficient  prudence  or  authority  to 
be  consulted  on  matters  of  weight  and  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  election  ofsuccessors  to  the 
imperial  purple  after  Augustus,  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  senate  was  consulted,  but  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  the  concur 
rence  of  a  body  of  men  was  little  regarded 
who  were  without  power,  and  uo  ;cr  the  con 
trol  of  a  mercenary  army.  I  he  t  tie  or  Cia- 
rissimus  was  given  to  the  senators  under  tne 
emperors,  and  indeed  tins  was  tne  only  distinc¬ 
tion  they  had  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  independence.  The  senate  was  abohsh- 
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ed  by  Justinian,  13  centuries  after  its  first  in¬ 
stitution  by  Romulus. 

Seneca,  M.  Annaeus,  a  native  of  Cordu- 
ba  in  Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of 
Spain,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca 
the  philosopher,  Annaeus  Novatus,  and  An¬ 
naeus  Mtla,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Se¬ 
neca  made  himself  known  by  some  declama¬ 
tions  of  which  he  made  a  collection  from  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  and  from 
that  circumstance,  and  for  distinction,  he  ob¬ 
tained  tne  appellation  of  declamator.  He  left 
Corduba  and  went  to  Rome,  where  lie  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  knight-  His  son  L.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  who  was  born  about  six  years  before 
Christ,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents.  He  was  taught  eloquence 
by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in  philoso¬ 
phy  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated  stoics 
of  the  age  As  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed  the 
most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  eat  the  flesh  of  nimals  ;  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  who  abstained  from  cer¬ 
tain  meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader, 
Seneca  appeared  with  great  advantage,  but 
the  fear  of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name 
of  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequent¬ 
ly  was  jealous  of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from 
pursuing  his  favourite  study,  and  he  sought 
a  safer  employment  in  canvassing  for  the  ho¬ 
nours  and  offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made 
jqftsetor.but  tu-aspersio  s  which  were  thrown 
upon  him  on  account  of  an  alleged  amour 
with  Julia  Livilla,  removed  him  from  Rome, 
and  the  emperor  banished  him  to  Corsica. 
During  his  banishment  the  philosopher  wrote 
some  spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remark¬ 
able  for  elegance  of  language  and  sublimity  ; 
but  he  soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  dis¬ 
graced  himself  by  his  flatteries  to  the  emper¬ 
or,  and  in  wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the 
expense  of  !iis  innocence  and  character.  The 
disgrace  of  Messaiinaat  Rome,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Agrippina  with  Claudius,  proved  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Seneca,  and  after  he  had  remain¬ 
ed  five  years  in  Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by 
the  empress  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
her  son  Nero,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  to 
the  empire.  In  the  honourable  duty  of  pre¬ 
ceptor,  Seneca  gained  applause,  and  as  long 
as  Nero  followed  Ins  advice,  Rome  enjoyed 
tranquillity, and  believed  herself  sate  and  hap¬ 
py  under  the  administration  of  the  son  of 
Agrippina.  Some,  however,  are  clamorous 
against  the  philosopher,  and  observe  that  Se¬ 
neca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  unnatural 
vices,  and  abominable  indulgences,  which  dis¬ 
graced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  man.  This 
nay  be  the  language  of  malevolence,  or  the 
.usinuation  oi  jealousy,  la  the  corrupted  age 
ot  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to  withstand  the 
clamours  of  many  wicked  and  profligate  mi¬ 
nisters, andif  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  the 
emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures,  hisde- 
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bauchery  and  extravagance,  Nero  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  to  destroy  a 
man  whose  example,  from  vicious  inclinations, 
he  could  not  follow,  and  whose  salutary  pre¬ 
cepts  his  licentious  associates  forbad  him  to 
obey.  [Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  other  parts  of  Seneca’s  conduct,  it  was 
certainly  unpardonable  in  the  affair  of  Agrip¬ 
pina’s  murder.  He  appears  not  to  have  op¬ 
posed  this  horriddeed  as  he  should  ha>  edone, 
and  after  it  was  perpetrated,  he  actually  wrote 
to  the  senate  in  justification  of  it]  Seneca 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  dis¬ 
position  of  Nero  to  think  himself  secure  ;  he 
had  been  accused  of  havingamassed  the  most 
ample  riches,  and  of  having  built  sumptuous 
houses,  and  adorned  beautiful  gardens,  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  in  which  he  had  attended 
Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he  desir¬ 
ed  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on 
his  person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him 
to  retire  to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused 
with  artful  duplicity,  and  Seneca,  to  avoid 
further  suspicions,  kept  himself  at  home  tor 
some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a  disease.  In 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  happened  some 
time  after,  and  in  which  some  of  the  most 
noble  of  the  Roman  senators  were  concerned, 
Seneca’s  name  was  mentioned  by  Natalis,  and 
Nero,  who  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  sa¬ 
crificing  him  to  his  secret  jealousy,  ordered 
him  to  destroy  himself.  Seneca  very  proba¬ 
bly  was  not  accessav  to  the  conspiracy,  an 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  produced  against 
him  as  a  crimination,  was  trivial  and  unsatis 
factory.  Piso,  as  Natalis  declared,  had  com¬ 
plained  that  he  never  saw  Seneca,  and  the 
philosopher  had  observed  in  answer,  that  it 
was  not  proper  or  conducive  to  their  common 
interest,  to  see  one  another  often.  He  further 
pleaded  indisposition,  and  said  that  his  own  life 
depended  on  the  safety  of  Piso’s  person.  Se 
neca  was  at  table  with  his  wife  Paulina  and 
two  of  his  friends,  when  the  messenger  from 
Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words  which 
commanded  him  to  destroy  himself,  with  phi¬ 
losophical  firmness,  and  even  with  joy,  and 
observed,  that  such  a  mandate  might  have  long 
been  expected  from  a  man  who  had  murder 
ed  his  own  mother,  and  assassinated  all  his 
friends.  He  wished  to  dispose  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  as  he  pleased,  but  this  was  refused,  and 
when  he  heard  this,  he  turned  to  his  friends 
who  were  weeping  at  his  melancholy  fate,  and 
told  them,  that  since  he  could  not  leave  them 
what  he  believed  was  his  own.  he  would  leave 
them  atlesst  hisown  life  for  an  exa  nple,  an  in¬ 
nocent  conduct  which  they  might  imitate,  and  by 
which  they  might  acquire  immortal  fame. — 
Against  their  tears  and  wailings  he  exclaimed 
with  firmness,  and  asked  them  whether  they 
had  not  learned  better  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  fortune,  and  the  vi  lence  of  tyranny  ?  As  for 
his  wife,  he  attempted  to  calm  her  emotions, 
and  when  she  seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him, 
he  said  he  was  glad  to  find  his  example  follow 
ed  with  so  much  constancy.  Their  veins  were 
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opened  at  the  same  moment,  but  the  life  ol 
Paulina  was  preserved,  and  Nero,  who  was 
partial  to  her,  ordered  the  blood  to  be  stop¬ 
ped,  and  from  that  moment,  accordi  g  to 
s  me  authors,  the  philosopher’s  wife  seemed 
to  rejoice  that  she  could  still  enjoy  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  [She  ne;  er  recovered  the  loss 
of  blood  which  she  experienced,  before  the 
mandate  to  spare  her  life  arrived.]  Seneca’s 
\eins  bled  but  slowly,  and  it  has  been  observ¬ 
ed,  that  the  sensible  and  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  of  his  dying  moments  was  collected  by 
his  friends,  and  that  it  has  been  preserved, 
among  his  works.  To  hasten  his  death  he 
drani-  a  dose  of  poison,  but  it  had  no  effect, 
and  therefore  he  ordered  himself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accelerate  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  draught,  and  to  make  the  blood 
flow  more  freely.  This  was  attended  with 
no  better  success  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suffocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
m  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his 
5-  d  year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp 
or  funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will, 
which  he  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most 
unbounded  favours  of  Nero  The  composi¬ 
tions  of  Seneca  are  numerous,  and  chiefly 
on  moral  subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired 
for  his  refined  sentiments  and  virtuous  pre¬ 
cepts,  for  his  morality,  his  constancy,  and  his 
innocence  of  manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has 
not  hesitated  to  rank  him  among  Christian 
writers  His  style  is  nervous,  it  abounds  with 
ornament,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  desire  of 
recommending  himself  and  his  writings  to  the 
world  obliged  him  too  often  to  depreciate 
the  merit  of  the  ancients,  and  to  sink  into  ob¬ 
scurity.  [Concerning  the  character  of  Se¬ 
neca,  a  candid  judge  who  considers  the  vir¬ 
tuous  sentiments  with  which  his  writings 
abound,  the  temperate  and  abstemious  life 
which  he  led  in  Che  midst  of  a  luxurious 
court,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met 
his  fate,  will  not  hastily  pronounce  him  to 
have  been  guilty  of  adultery  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  infamous  Messalina,  or  conclude 
his  wealth  to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  ser¬ 
vile  compliance  with  the  base  passions  of  his 
prince  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Se¬ 
neca  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  Stoic 
oi-  Eclectic  philosophers.  It  appears  from 
the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  writings 
that  he  adhered  in  the  main  to  the  Stoic 
svstem.  With  regard  to  his  literary  merit 
it  may  suffice  to  observe,  tnat  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  is  justly  censured  by  Quintilian  and 
other  critics,  as  the  first  corruptor  of  style 
among  the  Romans,  his  works,  neveitheless, 
are  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  moral  sentiments  which 
they  contain,  the  extensive  erudition  which 
they  discover,  and  the  happy  mixture  of 
freedom  and  urbanity  with  which  they  cen¬ 
sure  vice  and  inculcate  good  morals.]  His 
treatises  are  de  iia,  de  comolatione,  de  firo- 
videntia,  de  (ranquillitate  animi,  de  dementia. 
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ae  sajiientis  constantia,  de  otio  sa/iienlis,  de 
brevitate  viler,  de  benejiciis,  de  vita  beala, 
besides  his  naturales  c/ucestiones,  Indus  in 
Claudium ,  moral  letters,  &c.  There  are  also 
some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca.  Quinti¬ 
lian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his  compo 
sition,  and,  according  to  others,  the  Troas  and 
the  Hi/ifiolytus  were  also  written  bv  him. 
and  the  Agamemnon ,  Hercules  fur  ens,  Thy 
cstes  iF  Hercules  in  Oeta  by  his  father  Sene¬ 
ca  the  declaimer.  The  best  editions  of  Se¬ 
neca  are  those  of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and  of 
Gronovius,  3  vols.  Amst.  1672;  [to  which 
may  be  added  the  excellent  edition  of  Ruh- 
kopf,  Lips.  1797-1812,  in  6  vols.  8vo.]  and 
those  of  his  tragedies,  are  that  of  Schroeder’s 
4to.  Delph.  1728,  and  the  8vo.  of  Gronovius, 
L.  Bat.  1682.  Tacit.  An.  12,  See. — Dio. — 
Sueton.  in  Mr.  8tc. —  Quintil. 

Senna,  or  Sena,  a  river  ofUmbria.  vid. 
Sena.  Lucan.  2,  v.  407. 

Senones,  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  pos¬ 
sessions,  [on  the  Sequana  or  Seine,  about  70 
miles  from  Paris ,]  and  under  the  conduct  of 
Brennus  invaded  Italy,  and  pillaged  Rome. 
They  afterwards  united  with  the  Umbri,  La¬ 
tins,  and  Etrurians,  to  make  war  against  the 
Romans,  till  they  were  totally  destroyed  by 
Dolabella.  The  chief  of  their  towns  in  that 
part  of  Italy  where  they  settled  on  the  coast 
of  Umbria,]  were  Sena  Gallica,  Fanum 
Fortunx,  Ptsaurum,  and  Ariminum.  {vid. 
Cimbri.;  Lucan.  1,  v.  254- — Sil.  8,  v.  4  4. 

— Liv.  5,  c.  35,  See. — Ft  or. - A  people  of 

Germany.  [This  is  incorrect;  vid.  Semno 
lies.] 

Sentia  lex  de  sendtu,  by  C.  Sentius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.734-,  enacted  the  choosing  of 
proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of  se 
nators. 

Sentius  Cn.  a  Roman  emperor,  (vid. 

Severus.) - A  writer  in  the  reign  of  the 

emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  account  in  Latin,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Greek. 

Sepias,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly, 
at  the  north  of  Eubosa,  now  St.  George. 

Septem  aqua,  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 

Reate.  Cic.  4.  Art.  5. - Fratres,  a  moun 

tain  of  Mauritania,  now  Gebel-Mousa.  Strub 

17. - Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven 

mouths  of  the  Po. 

Septerion,  a  festival  observed  once  in 
nine  years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
It  was  a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Py¬ 
thon  by  Apollo,  and  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  god. 

Tit.  Septimius,  a  Roman  knight  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  poetical  co  npositions  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus 
as  well  as  Horace,  w  i  >  has  addressed  the  6t u 

Ode  of  the  2d  book  to  him - A  native  of 

Africa,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Koine 
as  a  poet.  He  wrote  among  other  things  an 
hymn  in  praise  of  Janus.  Only  eleven  of  his 
verses  are  preserved.  M,  Terent , — Crini- 
tus  m  vita. 
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Sequana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  territories  of  the  Belgx  and  the 
Celtx,  and  is  now  called  la  Seine.  [The 
course  of  this  river  extends  to  250  miles.] 
Strab.  4. — Mela,  3,  c.  2. — Lucan.  1,  v.4  5. 

Sequani,  a  people  of  Gaul  near  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  iEdui,  between  the  Saone  and 
mount  Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against 
Rome,  Sec.  (vid.  iEdui.)  Their  country  was 
called  before  the  revolution  Frunche  ComjitC 
or  U/i/ier  Burgundy. 

Skrapio,  a  surname  given  to  one  of  the 
Scipios,  because  he  resembled  a  swine  herd 
ot  that  name. - A  Greek  poet  who  flou¬ 

rished  in  the  age  of  Trajan.  He  was  inti¬ 
mate  vvith  Plutarch - An  Egyptian  put  to 

death  by  Achillas,  when  he  came  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  from  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  hands  of  J  Cxsar. 

Serapis,  one  of  the  Egv  ptian  deities,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a 
magnificent  templeat  Memphis,  another  very 
rich  at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus, 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A. 
D.  146,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the 
6th  of  May  but  with  so  much  licentiousness 
that  the  senate  were  soon  after  obliged  to 
abolish  them.  Herodotus,  who  speaks  in  a 
very  circumstantial  manner  ot  the  deities,  and 
of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  makes  no 
nention  of  the  god  Serapis.  Apollodorus  says 
it  is  the  same  as  the  bull  Apis.  [vid.  a  learn¬ 
ed  and  elaborated  note  in  Dr.  Clark’s  “Tra¬ 
vels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  land,” 
vol.  2,  page  1  9,  in  which  the  identity  of  Se¬ 
rapis  with  the  patriarch  Joseph,  is  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  be  proved  ]  Puus.  I,  c  1 8,  1  2.  c-  34. 
—  Tacit .  Hist  ,  c.  »3. — Strab.  17. — Martial. 
9,  ep.  30. 

Serbonis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pa¬ 
lestine,  [and  near  mount  Casius.  Pliny  makes 
it  to  have  been  150  miles  long.  Strabo  as¬ 
signs  it  200  stadia  of  length  and  50  of  breadth. 
It  had  communicated  with  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  by  an  opening  which  was  filled  up  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  The  fable  makes  Ty- 
plion  to  have  lain  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake 
or  morass,  and  the  Egyptians  called  its  open¬ 
ing,  the  breathing- hole  of  Typhon.  This  lake 
has  taken  the  name  of  Sebaket- Bardoil,  from 
the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name, 
who  died  at  Khinocolura,  on  his  return  from 
an  expedition  into  Egypt.] 

SerEna,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  who 
married  Stilicho.  She  was  put  to  death,  8cc. 
Clan  chan. 

SerEnus  Samonicus,  a  physican  in  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Severius  and  Caracalla. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on 
medicine,  the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
1706,  in  8vo.  Amst 

Seres,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern 
ocean  in  the  modern  Thibet.  [M.  Make 
Brun  considers  the  ancient  Serica  to  have 
included  the  western  parts  of  Thibet ,  Seri- 
mgur ,  Cashmere,  little  Thibet,  and  perhaps 
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a  small  part  of  little  Buckkaria.  In  a  note,  tellers.  It -was  on  the  coast  of  Seriphos  that 
however,  by  the  English  translator,  a  sound-  the  chest  was  discovered  in  which  Acrisius 


er  doctrine  is  recognised.  The  opinion  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Malte  Brun  is  that  of  M.  Gos- 
selin.  It  has,  however,  been  rendered  less 
probable  by  various  subsequent  discoveries 


had  exposed  his  daughter  Danae,  and  her 
son  Perseus.  Strab  10. — JElian.  Anim.  3, 
c.  3 7.— Mela,  2,  c.  7  .—Afiollod.  1,  c.  9—  Ta¬ 
cit.  Ann.  4,  c.  21  .—Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  242,  1. 


made  by  British  officers  on  the  actual  physi- ",  v- 65.  „.  . 

cal  geography  of  the  mountainous  parts  ofi  Serranus,  a  surname  given  to  Lincinna- 
»  .  -  .  •  \  l •  a  i  ^  _  : -r Vne  kon  xjj o c  tniinri  anmnnp  ms  nelas 


cai  eeoera.piiv  01  me  uiuuiiLcuiiuua  mua  ui  £ 

Asia,  which  lie  immediately  to  the  north  of  tus,  because  he  was  found  sowing , his  fields 
India.  Accordingly  the  opinion  of  M.  Gos-j  when  told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator. 


intua.  /vccoruingiy  uic  uuimuu  w  «vn-  . . . 

selin  has  been  combated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mur-  Some,  however,  suppose  that  Serranus  was 
ray,  in  a  learned  memoir,  inserted  in  the  a  different  person  from  Cincinnatus.  Fun. 


AM  **•  M  .W*  *«WV»  ,  _ _ _  _  _  C l  UUIVICIIV  p-'  — *  - -  - - 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edm- .  18,  c.  3 — Liv.  3,  c.  -ib.—  Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  844. 

burgh,  vol.  8,  p.  17t,  in  which  the  Seres  are' - A  poet  of  some  merit  in  Domitian  s  reign. 

maintained  to  be  identical  with  the  Chinese.  Juv.  7,  v.  80. 


The  arguments  are  partly  founded  on  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  general  correctness  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  as  confirmed  by  thestdiscoveries,  which, 
while  they  subvert  the  views  recently  enter 
tained,  re  -tore,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  that  author.  Mr.  Murry  has  also  re 


Quintus  Sertorius,  a  Roman  general, 
son  of  Quintus  and  Rhea,  born  at  Nursia. 
His  first  campaign  was  under  the  great  Ma¬ 
rius,  against  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  He 
visited  the  enemy’s  camp  as  a  spy,  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  bat- 


cently  published  a  separate  work,  entitled! tie  he  fought.  When  Marius  and  Cinna  en 
“  An  Historical  account  of  Discoveries  and  tered  Rome  and  slaugntered  all  their  ene- 


Tr  ivels  in  Asia,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  We  learn  |  mies,  Sertorius  accompanied  them,  but  he  ex- 
too  from  the  Chinese  historians,  through  M  pressed  his  sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melan- 
DeGuignes,  that  An-toun,  i.  e.  Antoninusjcholy  death  of  so  many  of  his  countiymen.  He 


UV  *jrui£nes,  UlcU.  rni-UJUll,  I.  c.  — - ,  „  7  .  o _ • 

emperor  of  the  west,  sent  a  commercial  em-  [afterwards  fled  tor  safety  into  bp  > 
bassy  toOan-ti,  who  reigned  in  China  aboutjSylla  had  proscribed  him,  and  in  this  distaiit 

A  D.  150.]  The  Seres  were  naturally  of  a  province  he  behaved  himself  with  so  much 
^ A  J  .  _  „  .  .  ^  -  i  j  i _ ~  fkot  V»<*  iUac  Innkprl  nnnn 


meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fabri 
cation  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
imagined  that  the  materials  were  collected 
from  the  leaves  of  trees,  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  their  country,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  it  received  the  name  of  Sericum,  and 
thence  a  garment  or  dress  of  silk  is  called 
serica  vestis.  Heliogabalus,  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  was  the  first  who  wore  a  silk  dress, 
which  at  that  time  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
It  afterwards  became  very  cheap,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  the  common  dress  among  the 
Romans’  Ptol.  6,  c.  16  —Horat.  1,  od.  29, 
v.  9. — Lucan.  1,  v.  19, 1.  10,  v.  i42  and  292. 
—  Ovid.  Am.  l,el.  14,  v.6. —  Firg.  G.  2,v.  121. 

Sergius,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. 

- A  military  tribune  at  the  siege  of  Veii. 

The  family  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and 
branched  out  into  the  several  families  of  the 
Fidenatcs,  Sili,  Catiline,  J\'att<£,OcelltZ,  and 
Planci. 

Seriphus,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  sea, 
[now  Ser/iho,  south-east  ofCythnus,]  about  36 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny 
only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  [Its 
mountains  were  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  the 
poets  feigned  the  natives  to  have  been  chang¬ 
ed  into  stone  by  Perseus.  It  contains  mines 
of  iron  and  loadstones.]  The  Romans  ge 
nerally  sent  their  criminals  there  in  banish 
ment,  and  it  was  there  that  Cassius  Severus 
the  orator  was  exiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  fiElian,  the  frogs  of  this  island 
never  croaked  but  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  island  to  another  place  they  were 
more  noisy  and  clamorous  than  others,  hence 
the  proverb  of  serifihia  7-ana  applied  to  a  man 
who  neither  speaks  nor  sings  This,  howe- 
-■-er.  is  found  to  he  a  mistake  by  modern  tra- 


address  and  valour  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  prince  of  the  country.  The  Lusitanians 
universally  revered  and  loved  him,  and  the 
Roman  general  did  not  show  himself  less  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  interest,  by  establishingpublic 
schools,  and  educating  the  children  of  the  coin- 
try  in  the  polite  arts,  and  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  had  established  a  se¬ 
nate,  over  which  he  presided  with  consular 
authority,  and  the  Romans,  who  followed  his 
standard,  paid  equal  reverence  to  his  person. 
They  were  experimentally  convinced  of  his 
valour  and  magnamity  as  a  general,  and  the 
artful  manner  in  which  he  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  adherents  in  the  garb  of  reli- 
giop,  did  not  diminish  his  reputation.  He 
pretended  to  hold  commerce  with  heaven  by 
means  of  a  white  hind  which  he  had  tamed 
with  great  success,  and  which  followed  him 
every  where,  even  in  the  field  of  battle.  The 
success  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  natives,  alarmed  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  They  sent  some  troops  to  oppose 
him,  but  with  little  success.  Four  armies 
were  found  insufficient  to  crush  or  even  hurt 
Sertorius;  and  Pompey  and  Metellus,  who 
never  engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining  the 
victory,  were  driven  with  dishonour  from  the 
field.  But  the  favourite  or  the  Lusitanians 
was  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  usually 
attend  greatness.  Perpenna,  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  who  was  jealous  of  his  fame  and  tired 
of  a  superior,  conspired  against  him.  At  a 
banquet  the  conspirators  began  to  open  their 
intentions  by  speaking  with  freedom  and 
licentiousness  in  the  presence  of  Sertorius, 
whose  age  and  cnaracter  had  hitherto  claim¬ 
ed  deference  from  others.  Perpenna  over¬ 
turned  a  glass  of  wine,  as  a  signal  to  the  test 
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Antonius,  one  of  his  officers  stabbed  Sertorius, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  all  the  rest, 
73  years  before  Christ.  Sertorius  has  been 
commended  for  his  love  of  justice  and  mode¬ 
ration.  The  flattering  description  he  heard  of 
the  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed  into  the 
west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  retired  from  the  noise  of  war,  and  the 
clamours  of  envy,  to  end  his  days  in  the  bosorr 
of  a  peaceful  and  solitary  island,  had  not  the 
stronger  calls  of  ambition  and  the  love  of  fame 
prevailed  over  the  intruding  reflections  of  a 
moment.  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  his 
latter  days  Sertorius  became  indolent  and  fond 
of  luxury  and  wanton  cruelty  ;  yet  we  must 
confess  that  in  affability,  clemency,  complai¬ 
sance,  generosity,  and  military  valour,  he  not 
only  surpassed  his  contemporaries,  but  Un¬ 
rest  of  the  Romans  [Of  Sertorius  it  has 
bee'  justly  remarked  that  his  great  qualities 
and  military  talents  would  have  undoubtedly 
raised  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the  chiefs 
of  his  country  had  he  been,  not  the  leader  of 
a  party,  but  the  commander  of  a  state  ;  with 
nothing  to  support  him  but  the  resources  of 
his  own  mind,  he  created  a  powerful  kingdom 
among  strangers,  and  defended  it  for  a  long 
time  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  although 
wielded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time  ; 
and  he  displayed  public  and  private  virtues 
which  would  have  rendered  a  people  happy 
under  his  rule  at  a  less  turbulent  period.] 
Pint,  in  vita. — Pater c.  2,  c.  30,  &c. — Flor. 
2,  c.  21,  &c. — Appian.  de  Civ.—  Val  Max- 
1,  c.  2,  l.  7,  c.  3. — Eutrofi. — Aull.  Gel/.  15, 
C.  22. 

Servilia,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  great¬ 
ly  enamoured  of  J.  Caesar,  though  her  bro¬ 
ther  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  her  lover.  To  convince  Caesar  of  her  af¬ 
fection,  she  sent  him  a  letter  filled  with  the 
most  tender  expressions  of  regard  for  his  per¬ 
son.  The  letter  was  delivered  to  Caesar  n 
the  senate-house,  while  they  were  debating 
about  punishing  the  associates  of  Cataline’s 
conspiracy  ;  and  when  C  ito  saw  it,  he  ex 
claimed  that  it  was  a  letter  from  the  conspi¬ 
rators,  and  insisted  immediately  on  its  being 
made  public.  Upon  this  Caesar  gave  it  to 
Cato,  and  the  stern  senator  had  no  sooner 
read  its  contents,  than  he  thre  >  it  back  with 
the  words  take  it  drunkard  From  the 
intimacy  which  existed  between  Servilia  and 
Caesar,  some  have  supposed  that  the  dicta¬ 
tor  was  the  father  of  M.  Brutus.  Pint ■  in 
Cess. — C.  JVep.  in  Attic. 

Servilia  lex  de  pecuniis  repetundis,b ) 
C.  Serviliusthe  prxtor,  A  U.  C.  653.  It  pu¬ 
nished  severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  pecu¬ 
lation  and  extortion  in  the  provinces.  Its 

particulars  are  not  precisely  known. - 

Another  de  juclicibus,  by  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  648.  It  divided  the 
right  of  judging  between  the  senators  and 
the  equites,  a  privilege,  which,  though  ori¬ 
ginally  belonging  to  the  senators,  had  been 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  equites.i 
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——Another,  de  civitate,  by  C.  Servilius,  or¬ 
dained  that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman  se¬ 
nator,  so  that  he  was  condemned,  the  accus¬ 
er  should  be  honoured  with  the  nameand  the 

privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. - Another, 

Agraria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  690.  It  required  the  immediate 
sale  of  certain  houses  and  lands  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  people,  for  the  purchase  of  others 
in  a  different  part  of  Italy.  It  required  that 
ten  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  see 
it  carried  into  execution,  but  Cicero  prevent¬ 
ed  its  passing  into  a  law  by  the  three  ora¬ 
tions  which  he  pronounced  against  it. 

Servilius  Publius,  a  consul  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  senate,  after  defeating 
the  Volsci.  He  afterwards  changed  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and  very  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. - 

Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator 
Cincinnatus.  When  Mariius  refused  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  dictator  to  answer  the  accu¬ 
sations  which  were  brought  against  him  on 
suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala 
slew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  whose 
protection  he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused 
for  this  murder,  and  banished,  but  his  sen¬ 
tence  was  afterwards  repealed.  He  was  rais¬ 
ed  to  the  dictatorship. - Publius,  a  procon¬ 

sul  of  Asia  during  the  age  of  Mithridates. 
He  conquered  lsauria,  for  which  service  he 
was  surnamed  Jsauricus,  and  rewarded  with 
a  triumph. - A  Roman  general  who  de¬ 
feated  an  army  of  Etrurians. - Nonianus, 

a  Latin  historian  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  There  were 
more  than  one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  Servilius  remarkable  for  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  learning  ;  and  Quintilian  mentions 
another  also  illustrious  for  his  genius  and  li¬ 
terary  merit. - Casca,  one  of  Ctesar’s  mur¬ 
derers. - The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of 

patrician  rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  where  they 
were  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  To  the  several  branches  of  this  family 
were  attached  the  different  surnames  oi  Aha¬ 
la,  Axilla,  Priscus,  Capio,  Slructus,  Geminus, 
Pulex,  Vatia,  Casca,  Pidenas,  Longus,  and 
Tucca. 

Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of 
Rome,  was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  t  Corni- 
culum,  by  Tullius,  a  man  slain  m  the  defence 
of  his  country  against  the  Romans.  Ocrisia 
was  given  by  Tarquin  to  Tanaquil  his  wife, 
and  she  brought  up  her  son  in  the  king’s  fa¬ 
mily,  and  added  the  name  of  Servius  to  that 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  to 
denote  his  slavery.  [It  is  not  known  who  his 
father  was,  and  it  was  probably  not  till  after 
his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity  that  he  was 
represented  as  having  been  the  son  of  a  per¬ 
son  of  rank  who  was  killed  in  defence  of  his 
country.]  Young  Servius  was  educated  in 
the  palace  of  the  monarch  with  great  care, 
and  though  originally  a  slave,  he  raised  him- 
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self  so  much  to  consequence,  that  Tarquin 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  His  own 
private  merit  and  virtues  recommended  him 
to  notice  not  less  than  the  royal  favours,  and 
Servius,  become  the  favourite  of  the  people 
and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers,  by  his  liberali¬ 
ty  and  complaisance,  was  easily  raised  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 
Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her  choice 
Servius  endeared  himself  still  more  as  a  war¬ 
rior  and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  t  e 
Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper 
act  of  policy  he  established  the  census  which 
told  him  that  Rome  contained  about  84  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  He  increased  the  number 
of  the  tribes,  he  beautified  and  adorned  the 
city,  and  enlarged  its  boundaries  by  taking 
within  its  walls  the  hills  Quirinalis,  Vimina- 
lis,  and  Esquilinus.  Ht  also  divided  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  into  tribes,  and  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
he  built  several  temples  to  the  goddess  of  for¬ 
tune,  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  par  icu- 
larly  indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom-  He 
also  built  a  temp  e  to  Diana  on  mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill 
Esquilinus.  Servius  married  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  to  the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law  ; 
the  elder  to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to 
Aruns.  This  union,  would,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  tend  toensure  the  peace  of  his  family  ; 
but  if  such  were  his  expectations,  he  was  un¬ 
happily  deceived.  The  wife  of  Aruns,  na¬ 
turally  fierce  and  impetuous,  murdered  her 
own  husband  to  unite  herself  to  Tarquin, 
who  had  likewise  assassinated  his  wife.  These 
bloody  measures  were  no  sooner  pursued 
than  Servius  was  murdered  by  his  own  son- 
in-law,  and  his  daughter  Tullia  showed  her 
self  so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude  andpipty, 
that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father,  B.  C. 
534.  His  death  was  universally  lamented, 
and  the  slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  mount 
Aventine,  the  day  that  he  was  murdered. 
Tarquinia  his  wife  buried  his  remains  private¬ 
ly,  and  died  the  fallowing  day.  Lxv.  l,c.  41. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  4  — Flor.  1.  c.  6  — Cic  de 
Div.  l,c.53 — Val.Max  1, c.  6. —  Ovid.  Fast. 

6,  v.  601. - [Sulpitius  Rufus,  an  eminent 

Roman  jurist  and  statesman,  and  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family.  He  was  content 
porary  with  Cicero,  and  probably  born  about 
a  century  B.  C.  He  cultivated  polite  litera¬ 
ture  from  a  very  early  period,  especially  phi¬ 
losophy  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  2  iie  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  In  conse 
quence  of  a  reproof  received  from  Quintus 
Mucius  an  eminent  lawyer,  grounded  upon 
his  ignorance  of  the  law,  lie  applied  himself 
with  great  industry  to  legal  studies,  and  be 
came  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
Rome.  Cicero  highly  commends  his  legal 
knowledge.  Sulpitius  passed  through  the 
various  civil  offices  of  the  Roman  state,  and 
was  consul  B.  C.  5 1.  Caesar  made  him  go¬ 
vernor  of  Achaia  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
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lia,  but  when  that  chief  was  taken  off,  Sulph 
tius  returned  to  Rome  and  acted  with  the  re¬ 
publican  party.  He  died  in  the  camp  of  An¬ 
tony  under  the  walls  of  Modena,  having  been 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  that  leader  from  the 
Roman  senate.  Cicero,  in  his  9th  Philippic, 
pleads  for  a  brazen  statue  to  be  erected  to 
Sulpitius,  which  honour  was  granted  by  the 

senate.] - Claudius,  a  grammarian.  Suet. 

de  cl.  Gai'. - Honoratus  Maurus,  a  learned 

grammarian  in  the  age  of  [Arcadius  and  Ho- 
;  iorius.]  He  wrote  Lat  n  commentaries  upon 
Virgil,  still  extant.  [These  are,  however, 
considered  rather  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  poet  than  as 
composed  by  himself.  They  contain  many 
\  aluable  notices  of  the  geography  and  arts  of 
antiquity.  These  commentaries  are  found 
annexed  to  some  of  the  older  editions  of  Vir¬ 
gil.  They  are  most  correctly  given  in  the 
edition  of  Burman-  Amst.  17  6,  4  vols. 
4to.] 

Sesostris,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt 
some  ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  [wof.  the 
end  of  this  article.]  His  father  ordered  all 
the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were  born 
on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly- 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
aithful  ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose 
education  and  intimacy  with  their  prince  ren¬ 
dered  them  inseparably  devoted  to  his  inte¬ 
rest.  When  Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his 
father’s  throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  mili¬ 
tary  fame,  and  after  he  had  divided  his  king¬ 
dom  into  36  different  districts,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  make  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Libya,  iEthiopia, 
Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea, 
were  conquered,  and  the  victorious  monarch 
marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated  far¬ 
ther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da¬ 
rius.  He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued 
the  Thracians  ;  and  that  the  fame  of  his 
conquests  might  long  surviv  e  him,  he  placed 
colu  ins  in  the  several  provinces  he  hau  sub¬ 
dued  ;  and  many  ages  after,  this  pompous 
inscription  was  read  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
Sf-  ostris, the  king  of  kings,  /.as  conquered 
this  territory  by  his  arms.  At  his  return 
home  the  monarch  employed  his  time  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the 
revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He  erected  100 
temples  to  the  gods  for  the  victories  he  had 
obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were  heaped 
up  m  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where  cities 
were  built  tor  the  reception  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Some  ca¬ 
nals  were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  facili¬ 
tate  navigation,  and  the  communication  of 
one  province  with  another.  In  his  old  age 
Sesostris,  grown  infirm  and  blind,  uestroyed 
himself,  after  a  reign  of  44  years  according 
to  some.  His  mildness  towards  the  conquer¬ 
ed  has  been  admired,  while  some  have  up- 
[braided  him  for  his  cruelty  and  insolence  in 
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Causing  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by  some  of 
the  monarchs  whom  he  had  subdued.  The 
age  of  Sesostr  s  is  so  remote  from  every  au 
thentic  record,  that  many  have  supported 
that  the  actions  and  conquests  ascribed  to 
this  monarch  are  uncertain  and  totally  fabu¬ 
lous.  [Historians  are  even  divided  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  name  of  this  monarch,  with 
that  of  some  other  similar  names  in  the  Egvp 
tian  history,  and  several  hold  him  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Sesac  or  Shesac  of  the  He 
brew  scriptures.  From  the  recent  discove¬ 
ry  oi  M.  Champollion,  it  w  ould  seem  that  the 
learned  world  are  about  to  be  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  information  respecting  the  reign 
and  warlike  operations  of  Sesostris  from  the 
very  archives  of  ancient  Egypt,  vid.  Ac¬ 
count  of  this  discovery  given  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Magazine,  for  March  1825,  p.  399.]  He- 
rodot  2,  c.  102,  &c. — Diod .  1. —  Pal.  Place. 
5,  v.  4 )  9. — Plin.  33,  c,  3. — Lv.can.  '.0,  v.  27 6. 
— Strab.  16. 

Sessxtes,  now  Sessia,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Sestias,  a  name  applied  to  Hero,  as  born 
at  Sestos.  Stat.  6,  Theb.  547". 

Sestos,  or  Sestus,  a  town  of  Thrace  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  built 
there  across  the  Hellespont,  as  also  for  being 
the  seat  of  the  amours  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
[vid.  Abydos,  Leander,  Xerxes.  The  city 
of  Sestos  was  the  first  place  taken  by  the 
Turks  after  crossing  over  into  Europe.  The 
modern  town  is  called  Zermunic.  Some  re 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  are  easily  traced  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill.]  Mela,  2.  c.  2. — 
Strab.  13  — Musceus  de  L.  is?  H.  Virg.  G. 
3,  v.  258. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  v.  2. 

SetXbis,  a  town  of  Spain  between  New 
Carthage  and  Saguntum,  famous  for  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
[The  Arabians  altered  the  name  of  the  city 
to  Xativa  ;  it  is  now,  however,  called  San 
Pheli/i/ic.']  Sil.  16,  v.  474. — Strab.  2. — Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  3,  1.  19,  c.  1. 

Sethon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
Anysis.  [vid.  the  end- of  this  article.]  He 
was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  and  delivered 
from  this  powerful  enemy  bv  an  immense 
number  of  rats,  which  in  one  night  gnaw¬ 
ed  their  bow-strings  and  thongs,  so  that 
on  the  morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  be 
useless.  From  this  wonderful  circumstance 
Sethon  had  a  statue  which  represented  him 
with  a  rat  in  his  hand,  with  the  inscription  of 
Whoever  fixes  his  eyes  ufion  me,  let  him  be  fii- 
ous.  [*•  The  Bab;. lonisli  Talmud,”  observes 
Prideaux,  “  states  that  the  destruction  upon 
the  army  of  the  Assyrians,  was  executed  by 
lightning,  and  some  of  the  Targums  are 
quoted  for  saying  the  same  thing ;  but  it 
seems  most  likely  that  it  was  effected  by 
bringing  on  them  the  hot  wind  which  is  fre 
quent  in  those  parts,  and  often  when  it  litrhts 
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among  a  multititude  destroys  great  numbers 
of  them  in  a  moment,  as  frequently  happens 
to  caravans  ;  and  the  words  of  Isaiah,  that 
God  would  send  a  blast  against  Senacherib 
denote  also  the  same  thing.  Herodotus  gives 
us  some  kind  of  a  disguised  account  of  this 
deliverance  from  the  Assyrians  in  a  fabulous 
application  of  it  to  the  city  of  Pelusium,  in¬ 
stead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Setho  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  instead  of  Hezekiah.”  The  learned 
Dean  then  remarks  upon  the  strong  confir¬ 
mation  given  to  the  account  in  Scripture  by 
the  statementof  Herodotus,  and  his  mention¬ 
ing  the  very  name  of  Senacherib.]  Herodot. 
2,  c.  141. 

Setia,  a  town  of  Latium  above  the  Pon¬ 
tine  marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all 
others.  Plin.  4,  c.  6. — Juv.  5,  v.  34.  Sat. 
10,  v.  27. — Martial.  13,  ep.  112. 

SevEra,  Julia  Aquilia,  a  Roman  lady, 
whom  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  married. 
She  was  soon  after  repudiated,  though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  the  charms  of  mind  and  body 

which  could  captivate  the  most  virtuous. - 

Valeria,  the  wife  of  Valentian,  and  the  mother 
of  Gratian.  was  well  known  for  her  avarice 
and  ambition  The  emperor,  her  husband, 
repudiated  her,  and  afterwards  took  her 
again.  Her  prudent  advice  at  last  ensured 
her  son  Gratian  the  imperial  throne.—— 
The  wife  of  Philip  the  Roman  emperor. 

SeveriAnus,  a  governor  of  Macedonia, 

father-in  law  to  the  emperor  Philip. - A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  reign  of 

Valentinian,  defeated  by  the  Germans. - A 

son  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

SevErus,  Lucius  Septimius,  a  Roman 
emperor  born  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  gradually  exercised  all  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambitious 
mind,  and  a  restless  activity,  that  could,  for 
the  gratification  of  avarice,  endure  the  most 
complicated  hardships.  After  the  murder 
of  Pertiaax,  Severus  resolved  to  remove 
Didius  Julianus  who  had  bought  the  imperial 
purple  vvhen  exposed  to  sale  by  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  pretorians,  and  therefore  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  on  the  borders 
of  Illyricum,  where  he  was  stationed  against 
the  Barbarians.  To  support  himself  in  this 
bold  measure,  he  took  as  his  partner  in  the 
empire  Albinus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  immediately 
marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Didius  and 
all  his  partisans.  He  was  received  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  country  with  universal 
acclamations,  and  Julianus  himsv  if  was  soon 
deserted  by  his  favourites,  and  assassinated  by 
ins  own  soldiers.  The  reception  of  Severus 
at  Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify  his  pride  ; 
the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conquer¬ 
or  claimed.  In  professing  that  he  had  assum¬ 
ed  the  purple  only  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  virtuous  Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many 
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ulhereuts,  and  was  enabled  not  only  to  ais- 
irm,  but  to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  in¬ 
solence  and  avarice  were  become  alarming 
rot  only  to  the  citizens,  but  to  the  emperor 
But  while  he  was  victorious  at  Rome,  Severus 
lid  not  forget  that  there  was  another  com- 
retitor  for  the  imperial  purple.  Pescennius 
Niger  was  in  the  east  at  the  head  of  a  pow 
;rful  army,  and  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
Augustus.  Many  obstinate  battles  were  fought 
letween  the  troops  and  officers  of  the  imperial 
rivals,  till  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  which  had 
seen  above  five  centuries  before  co\  ered  with 
the  blood  of  the  Persian  soldiers  of  Darius 
Niger  was  totallv  ruined  by  the  loss  of  0  000 
men.  The  head  of  Niger  was  cut  off  and  sent 
:o  the  conqueror,  who  punished  in  a  most  cruel 
manner  all  the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate 
rival.  Severus  afterwards  pillaged  Byzan¬ 
tium,  which  had  shut  her  gates  against  him  ; 
and  after  he  had  conquered  several  nations  in 
the  east,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved  to 
destroy  Albinus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherti 
reluctantly  shared  the  imperial  power.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  his  emissa 
l  ies  ;  but  when  this  had  failed  of  success,  Se 
verus  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of 
the  empire  was  again  decided  on  the  plains 
of  Gaul.  Albinus  was  defeated,  and  the  con 
queror  was  so  elated  with  the  recollection 
that  he  had  now  no  longer  a  competitor  for  the 
purple,  that  he  insulted  the  dead  body  of  his 
rival,  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  after  he  had  suffered  ittoputrify  before 
the  door  of  his  tent,  and  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  dogs.  The  family  and  the  adherents 
of  Albinus,  shared  his  fate  ;  and  the  return  of 
Severus  to  tire  capital  exhibited  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  richest 
of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their  mo¬ 
ney  became  the  property  of  the  emperor. 
The  wicked  Commodus  received  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  his  murderers  were  punished  in 
the  most  wanton  manner.  Tired  of  the  inac 
tive  life  he  led  in  Rome,  Severus  marched  in 
to  the  east,  with  his  tvyo  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  and  with  uncommon  success 
himself  master  of  Seleucia,  Babylon,  and 
Ctesiphon  ;  and  advanced  without  opposition 
far  into  the  Parthian  territories.  From  Par- 
thia  the  emperor  marched  towards  the  more 
southern  provinces  of  Asia  ;  after  he  had  vi¬ 
sited  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great,  he  enter¬ 
ed  Alexandria  ;  and  after  he  had  granted  a 
senate  to  that  celebrated  city,  he  viewed  with 
the  most  criticising  and  inquisitive  curiositv 
the  several  monuments  and  ruins  which  that 
ancient  kingdom  contains.  The  revolt  of 
Britain  recalled  him  from  the  east.  After  he 
had  reduced  it  under  his  power,  he  built  a 
■wall  across  the  northern  parts  of  the  island 
to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  invasions  of 
the  Caledonians.  Hitherto  successful  against 
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of  his  son,  that  on  his  return  home  he  called 
him  into  his  presence,  and  after  he  bad  up¬ 
braided  him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
he  offered  him  a  drawn  sword,  adding,  If 
you  are  so  ambitious  of  mg  i  g  a  one ,  now 
imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  father, 
and  let ' not  the  eyes  of  the  world  be  witnesses 
of  your  want  of  filial  tenderness,  if  these 
words  checked  Caracalla,  yet  he  did  not 
shew  himself  concerned,  and  Severus,  worn 
out  with  infirmities  which  the  gout  and  the 
uneasiness  of  his  nind  increased,  soon  after 
died,  exclaiming  he  had  been  every  thing 
man  could  wish,  but  that  he  was  then  no¬ 
thing.  Some  say  that  he  wished  to  poison 
himself,  but  that  when  this  -  was  denied,  he 
ate  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  at 
York  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  21 1th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  1 7  years  8  months 
and  3  days.  Severus  has  been  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  military  talents,  that  some  have 
called  him  the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  As  a  monarch  he  was  cruel,  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  he  never  did  an 
act  of  humanity,  or  forgave  a  fault.  In  his 
diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he  always  show¬ 
ed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour.  He  loved  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
letters,  and  he  even  composed  an  history  of 
his  own  reign,  which  some  have  praised  for  its 
correctness  aiffi  veracity.  However  cruel 
Severus  may  appear  in  his  punishments  and 
in  his  revenge,  many  ha\  e  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
culpate  him,  and  observed  that  there  was 
need  of  severity'  in  an  empire  whose  morals 
were  so  corrupted,  and  where  no  less  than 
000  persons  were  accused  o  adultery  during 
the  space  of  17  y  ears.  Of  him,  as  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  some  were  fond  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  world  if  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  born,  or  had  never  died.  Ldo. — 
Herodian  —  Victor f cc. - Alexander,  Mar¬ 


cus  Aurelius,)  a  native  ot  Phoenicia,  adopted 
by  Heliogabalus.  His  father's  name  was 
Genesius  Marcianus,  and  his  mother’s  Julia 
made  Mammaea,  and  he  received  the  surname  of 
Alexander  because  he  was  born  in  a  temple 
sacred  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  his  mother,  by  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  Ins  morals,  and  the 
character  of  his  preceptors,  preserved  him 
from  those  infirmities  and  that  licentiousness 
which  old  age  too  often  attributes  to  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  youth.  At  the  death  of  Hdioga- 
balns,  who  had  been  jealous  of  his  virtues, 
Alexander,  though  only  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  age,  was  proclaimedemperor,  and  his  no¬ 
mination  was  approved  bv  the  universal 
shouts  of  the  army,  and  the  congratulations  of 
the  senate.  He  had  not  long  been  on  the 


throne  before  the  peace  of  the  empire  was 
disturbed  by  the  incursions  ot  the  Persians, 
his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the  peace  of j  Alexander  marched  into  the  east  without  de- 
his  family  disturbed.  Caracalla  attempted  lay,  and  soon  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  concluding  a  the  Barbarians.  At  his  return  to  Rome  he 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons  ;  and  the  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  but  the  revolt 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  undutifulness  of  the  Germans  soon  after  called  him  away 
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from  the  indolence  of  the  capital.  His  ex 
pedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with  some 
success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable  quali¬ 
ties  of  Alexander  were  forgotten  in  the  stern 
and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian.  His 
soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmured  against  his 
severity  ;  their  clamours  were  fomented  bv 
the  artifice  of  Mixi  ninus,  and  \lexander  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  in  the  midst  of  his 
camp  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and  9  days, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  A.  D  235.  His  mo¬ 
ther  Mumnxa  shared  his  fate  with  all  his 
friends  ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  known  than 
the  soldiers  punished  with  immediate  death 
all  such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder, 
except  Maxi  minus  Alexander  hasbeen  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  many  virtues,  and  every  histo¬ 
rian  except  Herodiun,  is  bold  to  assert,  that 
if  he  had  lived,  the  Roman  e  npire  might  have 
been  freed  from  those  tumults  and  abuses 
which  continually  disturbed  her  peace,  and 
kept  the  lives  of  her  emperors  and  senators 
in  perpetual  alarms  His  severity  in  punish¬ 
ing  offences  was  great,  and  such  as  had 
robbed  the  public,  were  they  even  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  emperor,  were 
indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the  tran 
quillitv  of  the  state  which  they  had  violat¬ 
ed.  The  great  offices  of  the  state,  which 
had  before  his  reign  been  exposed  to  sale,  and 
occupied  by  favourites,  were  now  bestowed 
upom  merit,  and  Alexander  could  boast  that 
all  his  officers  were  men  of  trust  and  abilities. 
He  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedi 


a  native  of  Spain,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
his  own  life  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va- 

lens. - \  celebrated  architect  employed  in 

building  Nero’s  golden  palace  at  Rome,  after 

the  burning  of  that  city. - A  mountain  of 

Italy,  near  the  Fabaris  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
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Sevo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden.  [It  assumes  various  names 
m  different  parts  of  its  course  ;  as,  the  Lang- 
field  mountains,  the  Dofrafield  mountains, 
&c.  Some  suppose  the  ridge  of  Sevo  to  have 
been  the  Riphsean  mountains  of  antiquity.] 
P/in.  4,  C.  15. 

Seuthes  a  Thracian  king,  who  encourag¬ 
ed  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  & c.  This  name 
is  com  non  to  several  of  the  Thracian  princes, 
Sextia  Licinia  L  x,  de  Magistratibus , 
by  C  Licimus  and  L.  Sextius  the  tribunes, 
A.  U.  C.  3*6  It  ordained  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  be  elected  from  among  the 

plebeians. - Another,  de  re/igione,  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C-  385.  It  enacted  that  a  de- 


cemvirate  should  be  chosen  from  the  patri¬ 
cians  and  plebeians  instead  of  the  decemviri 
sacris  faciuidis. 

Sextia  Aqu.*e,  now  Aix ,  [a  town  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Narbouensis,  and  the  metropolis  of  Nar- 
bonensis  Secunda.  It  owed  its  foundation  to 
Sextius  Cal\  inus,  who  in  the  first  expedition 
of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  reduced  the  Sa- 
lyes,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situate.  At 
Aqute  Sextise  Marius  and  Catulus  defeated 
the  Teutortes.  It  was  famous  for  its  warm 
c.ated  the  hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  baths.]  Liv.  61 —  Pell.  Paterc.  1,  c.  15. 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  orators,  Sextilius,  a  go  ernor  of  Africa,  who  or- 
and  poets;  and  in  he  public  schools  which  dered  Marius  when  he  landed  there  to  de- 
his  liberality  and  the  desire  of  encouraging  part  immediately  from  his  province.  Manus 
learning  had  founded,  he  often  heard  with  heard  this  with  some  concern,  and  said  to 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  eloquent  speech-  the  messenger,  Go  and  tell  your  master  that 
es  and  declamations  of  his  subjects.  The  you  have  seen  the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on 
provinces  were  well  supplied  with  provisions,  the  ruins  of  Carthage-  Plut.  in  Mar. 
and  Rome  was  embellished  with  many  stately  Sextius  Lucius,  was  remarkable  for  his 
buildings  and  magnificent  porticoes.  Alex,  friendship  with  Brutus;  he  gained  the  confi- 

vit. — Herodian. — Zosim. —  Victor. - Flavius  deuce  of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.  Horace, 

Valerius,  a  native  of  lllyricum,  nominated  who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedi- 

Ctesar  by  Galerius.  He  was  put  to  death  by  cated  I  od.  4,  to  h.m. - The  first  plebeian 

Maximianus,  A.  D.  307. - Libius,  a  man  consul. - One  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin.  vid. 


proclaimed  emperor  of  the  west,  at  Ravenna,  Tarqu  nius. 
after  the  death  of  Majorianus.  He  was  Sextus,  a  praenomen  given  to  the  sixth  son 

soon  after  poisoned. - Lucius  Cornelius,  a  of  a  family - A  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  for  some  vid.  Pompeius. - A  stoic  philosopher,  born 

time  employed  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  at  Cheroniea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that 

the  forum. - Cassius,  an  orator  banished  he  was  Plutarch’s  nephew.  He  was  precep- 

into  the  island  of  Crete  bv  Augustus,  for  his  tor  to  vl.  Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus. - A  phi- 

illiberal  language  He  was  banished  17  vears,  losopher  in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was 
and  died  in  Seriphos.  He  is  commended  is  an  one  of  the  followers  of  tne  doctrines  of  Pyr- 
ableorat-w,  yet  declaiming  with  more  warmth  rho.  Some  of  his  works  are  still  extant, 
than  prudence.  Hi  writings  were  destroyed  Sibylla,  certain  women  [supposed  to  be] 
by  order  f  the  senate.  Suet,  in  Oct. —  Quint,  inspired  by  heaven,  who  flourished  in  d  fferent 
— — Sulpitius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  pans  of  the  world.  Their  number  isutiknown. 
died  A.  D.  420.  I  he  best  of  his  works  is  Plato  speaks  of  one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of 
his  Historia  Sacra,  from  the  '•reation  of  the  three,  /Elian  of  four,  and  Varro  of  ten,  an 


world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  of  which  opinion  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the 
the  style  is  e'egant,  and  superior  to  that  of  learned.  Th<  se  ten  Sibyls  generally  resided 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  best  edition  in  the  following  places,  Persia,  Libya,  Del¬ 
is  in  2  vols.  4to.  Patavii,  1741 - Aquilius-.hi,  Cumis  in  Italy,  Erythrasa,  Samos,  Cumx, ' 
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in  /Eolia,  Marpessia  on  the  Hellespont,  An- 
cyra  in  Phrygia,  and  Tiburtis.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  was  that  of  Gums  in 
Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amalthaea,  Demophile,  Herophile, 
Daphne,  Maoto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe 
It  is  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his 
passion,  he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she 
should  ask.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as 
manv  years  as  she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her 
hand,  but  unfortunatelv  forgot  to  ask  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  health,  vigour,  and  bloom, 
of  which  she  was  then  in  possession.  The 
god  granted  her  request,  but  she  refused  to 
gratify  the  passion  of  her  lover,  though  he 
offered  her  perpetual  youth  and  beauty. 
Some  time  after  she  became  old  and  decrepit!, 
her  form  decayed,  melancholy  paleness  and 
haggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  She  had  already  lived  about  700 
years  when  /Eneas  came  to  Italy,  and,  as 
some  have  imagined,  she  had  three  centuries 
more  to  live  before  her  years  were  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which  she  had  in 
her  hand.  She  gave  /Eneas  instructions  how 
to  find  his  father  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance  of  hell. 
It  was  usual  for  the  Sibyl  to  write  herprophe- 
cies  on  leaves  which  she  placed  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particu¬ 
lar  care  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up 
these  leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became  in 
comprehensible.  According  to  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  historians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one 
of  the  Sibyls  came  to  the  palace  of  Tarqum 
the  Second,  with  nine  volumes,  which  she  of- 
fered  to  sell  for  a  very  high  price.  The  mo¬ 
narch  disregarded  her,  and  she  immediately 
disappeared,  and  soon  after  returned,  when 
she  had  burned  three  of  the  volumes.  She 
asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six 
books ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused  to  buy 
them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  behaviour  astonished  Tarquin;  he 
bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  va¬ 
nished,  and  never  after  appeared  to  the  world. 
These  books  were  preserved  with  great  care 
by  the  monarch,  and  called  the  Sibylline 
verses.  A  college  of  priests  was  appointed 
to  have  the  care  of  them  ;  [vie/.  Duumviri.] 
and  such  reverence  did  the  Romans  entertain 
for  these  prophetic  books,  that  they  were 
consulted  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
only  when  the  state  seemed  to  be  in  danger . 
When  the  capital  was  burnt  in  the  troubles 
of  Sylla,  the  Svbilline  verses,  which  were  de¬ 
posited  there,’  perished  in  the  conflagration ; 
and  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  republic 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners 
were  immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of 
Greece,  to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be 
found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Sibyls. 
The  fate  of  these  Sibylline  verses,  which 
were  collected  after  the  conflagration  of  the 
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capitol,  is  unknown.  [The  emperor  Hono- 
rius  issued  an  order  A.  D.  599,  for  destroying 
them  ;  in  pursuance  of  which  Stilicho  burnt 
all  these  prophetic  writings,  and  demolished 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  which  they  had  been 
deposited  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  pre¬ 
served  in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  oracles,  pretended  to  be  Sibylline. 
Dr.  Cave,  who  is  well  satisfied  that  this  col¬ 
lection  is  a  forgery,  supposes  that  a  large 
part  of  it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Adri¬ 
an,  about  A.  D.  130 :  that  other  parts  were 
added  in  the  time  of  the  \ntonines,  and  the 
whole  comple  ed  in  the  reign  of  Co.nmodus. 
Dr.  Prideaux  says  that  this  collection  must 
have  been  made  between  A  D.  138,  and 
167.  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  not  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  imposition,  have  often  cited  the 
books  of  the  Sibvls  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  heni  e  Celsus  takes  occasion  to 
call  the  Christians  Sibyllists.  Dr.  Lardner 
states  his  conviction  that  the  Sibylline  oracles 
quoted  by  St.  Clement  and  some  other  of  the 
Greek  f  tthers.are  the  forgeries  of  some  Chris¬ 
tian.  Bishop  Horsely  has  ably  supported  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Sibylline  books 
contained  records  of  prophecies  vouchsafedto 
nations  extraneous  to  the  patriarchal  fami¬ 
lies,  and  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  before 
the  general  defection  to  idolatry.  Although 
the  books  were  at  last  interpolated,  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  views  taken  of  the  subject  by 
1  he  learned  bishop,  this  was  too  late  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  confident  appeal  made  to 
them  bv  Justin.]  There  are  now  eight  books 
of  Sibylline  verses  extant,  but  they  are  uni¬ 
versally  reckoned  spurious.  They  speak  so 
plainly  of  our  Saviour,  of  his  sufferings,  and 
of  his  death,  as  even  to  surpass  far  the  sub¬ 
lime  prediction  of  Isaiah  in  description,  and 
therefore,  from  this  very  circumstance,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  composed  in  the  se¬ 
cond  century  by  some  of  the  followers  of 
Christianity,  who  wished  to  convince  the 
heathens  of  their  error,  by  assisting  the  cause 
of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious  artifice. 
The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Tf.v  /E  ilice  for  Aioc  Jovis ,  and  consilium. 

Plut.  in  Phted- — JEiian.  V .  H.  12,  c.  35.- 
Pans.  10,  c.  1  ,  8cc. — Diod.  4. —  Ovid.  Met. 
14,  v.  109  and  140. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  445,  1.  6, 
v.  36. — Lucan.  1,  v.  564. — Plin.  13,  c.  la.— - 
Plor.  4,  c.  1. — Sallust. — Cic.  Catil.  o •  Veil. 
Max.  1,  c  1,  1.  8,  c.  1),  8cc. 

Sicambri,  orSYGAMBRi,  a  people  qt  Ger¬ 
many,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  [originally 
occupying  what  is  now  (jiicldevlcLTid .J  They 
revolted  against  Augustus,  who  marched 
against  them,  but  did  not  totally  reduce  them. 
Drusus  conquered  them.  [Being  pressed 
by  the  Catti,  whom  Cxsar  calls  Suevi,  they 
were,  together  with  the  Ubii,  received  into 
Gaul,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under 
Augustus ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe- 
that  the  people  who  occupied  this  position 
under  the  name  of  Gugerni,  were  Sicambri- 
ans.]  Dio.  54.— Strab.  4,—Horat-  4  —  Od. 
2  v  36. — Od.  14,  v.  51. — Tacit.  2,  An.  26. 
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Sicambria,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri, 
formed  the  modern  province  of  Guelderland. 
Claud,  in  Eutrofi.  1,  v.  383. 

SicXni,  [an  ancient  nation  of  Sicily.  They 
appear  to  have  been  of  Iberian  and  not  of 
Spanish  origin  as  is  generally  thought,  and  to 
have  come  originally  from  Upper  Asia. 
They  first  descended  into  Italy  and  took  pos 
session  of  that  district  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Riviera  di  Genoa ,  whence  in 
process  of  time  they  spread  themselves  over 
Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania.  From  the 
river  Sicanus  they  took  the  name  of  Sicani, 
and  when  driven  towards  the  south  by  the 
Ligurians,  proceeded  as  far  as  Rhegium, 
crossed  the  strait  of  Messana,  and  after  a  con 
test  with  theSiculi,  already  established  on  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily,  they  finally  settled  on 
the  western  coast  of  that  delightful  island. 
Edinburgh  Review ,  No  80,  p.  381.]  Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  1. —  Ovid.  Met.  5  and  13 .—  Virg 
Eel.  10. — JEn.  7,  v.  795. — Diod.  5. — Horat. 
ep.  17,  v.  32. 

Sicania  and  Stcania,  an  ancient  name 
of  Sicily,  [vid.  Sicani.] 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  [south¬ 
west  of  Carthage,  near  the  river  Bagra- 
das.  It  received  the  appellation  of  Ve¬ 
nerea,  from  a  temple  of  Venus  which  it 
contained.  Its  ruins  are  visible  at  a  place 
called  Kejf.')  Sal.  in  Jug.  56. 

SicElis,  (Sicelides,  plur.)  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  The  Muses 
are  called  Sicelides  by  Virgil,  because  Theo¬ 
critus  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Latin 
poet,  as  a  writer  of  Bucolic  poetry,  professed 
to  imitate.  Virg.  Ec.  4. 

Sichalus,  called  also  Sicharbas  and  Aher- 
bas ,  was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in 
Phoenicia.  His  father’s  name  was  Plisthe- 
nes.  He  married  Elisa,  the  daughter  of  Be 
lus,  and  sister  of  king  Pygmalion,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Dido.  He  was  so  ex 
tremely  rich,  that  his  brother-in-law  murder 
ed  him  to  obtain  his  possessions.  This  murder 
Pygmalion  concealed  from  his  sister  Dido ; 
and  he  amused  her  by  telling  her  that  her 
husband  was  gone  upon  an  affair  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  he  would  soon  return.  This 
would  have  perhaps  succeeded  had  not  the 
shade  of  Sicxus  appeared  to  Dido,  and 
related  to  her  the  cruelty  of  Pygmanon,  and 
advised  her  to  fly  from  Tyre,  after  she  had 
previously  secured  some  treasures,  which,  as 
he  mentioned,  were  concealed  in  an  obscure 
and  unknown  place.  According  to  Justin, 
Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  Virg.  JEn. 
1,  v.  347,  8cc. — Puterc.  1,  c.  6 — Justin,  18, 
c.  4. 

SicIlia,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
island  in.  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Italy.  It  was  anciently  called  Sica  ia , 
[from  the  Sicani.]  Trinacna ,  [from  its  three 
promontories,  t^e k  a-tg-m,]  and  Triquetra , 
[from  its  triangular  shape.  Its  name  Sicilia 
was  derived  from  the  Siculi.  vid.  Sieuli.]  It 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  has  three  cele¬ 
brated  promontories,  one  looking  towards 
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Africa,  called  Lilybseum  ;  Pachynum  looking 
towards  Greece  ;  and  Pelorum  towards  Ita¬ 
ly.  Sicily  [is  about  170  British  miles  in  length 
and  70  in  medial  breadth.  Swinburne  reck¬ 
ons  its  greatest  length  at  210  miles,  and  its 
breadth  at  133.  Its  area  contains  12,600 
square  miles.]  This  island  was  celebrated 
for  its  fertility,  so  much  that  it  was  called 
one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome,  and  Plinv  says 
that  it  rewarded  the  husbandmen  an  hundred 
fold.  Its  most  famous  cities  were  Syracuse, 
Messana,  Leontini,  Lilvbteum,  Agrigentum, 
Gela.  Drepanum,  Eryx,  &c.  The  highest 
and  most  famous  mountain  in  the  island  is 
iEtna,  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  danger¬ 
ous,  and  often  atal  to  the  country  and  its  in¬ 
habitants,  from  which  circumstance  the  an¬ 
cients  supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan 
an  1  the Ci  clops  were  placed  there.  The  poets 
feign  that  the  Cyclops  were  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  island,  and  after  them  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sicani,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  Spain,  and  at  last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation 
of  Italy,  [vid.  however,  Sicani,  and  Siculi.] 
The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  for  their 
excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diodorus, 
the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that 
profusely  perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Pro¬ 
serpine  were  the  chief  deities  of  the  place, 
and  it  was  there,  according  to  poetical  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  the  latter  was  carried  away  by 
Pluto.  The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  settled 
some  colonies  here,  and  at  last  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  became  masters  of  the  whole  island,  till 
they  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Punic  wars.  Some  authors  suppose  that 
Sicily  was  originally  joined  to  the  continent, 
and  that  it  was  separated  from  Italy  by  an 
earthquake,  and  that  the  straits  of  Ch  .rybdis 
were  formed.  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were 
so  fond  of  luxury,  that  Sicule  memes  became 
proverbial  The  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome 
were  extended  to  them  by  M.  Antony.  Cic. 
1 4. — Alt.  1  . —  Verr.  2,  c.  13. —  Homer.  Od.  9, 
&e — Justin.  4,  c.  1,  8co. —  Virg  JEn.  3,  v, 
4 14,  &c. — Ital.  14,  v.  11,  &c. — Plm.  3,  c.  8, 

See. - The  island  of  Naxos,  in  the  /Ege- 

an,  was  called  Little  S  cily,  on  account  of  its 
fruitfulness. 

L.  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  tribune  of 
Rome,  celebrated  for  his  valour  and  the  ho¬ 
nours  he  obtained  in  the  field  of  battle  during 
the  period  of  40  years,  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Roman  armies.  He  was  pre¬ 
sent  in  121  battles ;  he  obtained  14  civic 
crowns;  3  mural  crowns;  8  crowns  of  gold ; 
83  golden  collars ;  60  bracelets ;  18  lances ; 
23  horses  with  all  their  ornaments,  and  alias 
the  reward  of  his  uncommon  services.  He 
could  snow  the  scars  of  45  wounds,  which  he 
had  received  all  in  his  breast,  particularly  in 
opposing  tne  Sabines,  when  they  took  the  ca- 
pitok  i’he  popularity  of  Sicinius  became 
odious  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  wished  to 
make  himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  remove  him  from  the  capital,  he  sent 
him  to  the  army,  by  which,  soon  after  his  at'- 
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•rival,  he  was  attacked  and  murdered,  ©f  time  of  the  Achaean  league,  which  it  joined 
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100  men  who  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him, 
'Sicinius  killed  5,  and  wounded  30  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dionysius,  the  surviving  number 
had  recourse  to  artifice  to  overpower  him, 
by  killing  him  with  a  shower  of  stones  and 
{darts  thrown  at  a  distance,  about  405  years 
{before  the  Christian  era.  For  his  uncorri 
Vnon  courage  Sicinius  has  been  called  the 
{Roman  Achilles.  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. — Dio 
vys.  8. - Vellutus  was  one  of  the  first  tri¬ 

bunes  in  Rome  He  raised  cabals  against 
Corialanus,  and  was  one  of  his  accusers. 

-Pint,  in  Cor. - Sabinus,  a  Roman  general 

^who  defeated  the  Volsci. 

'  Sic5rus,  now  Segre,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
':ains,  and  falling  into  the  Iberus  a  little  above 
fts  mouth.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Cas¬ 
par  conquered  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
partisans  of  Pompey.  [x ’id.  Ilerda.] 

5  SicOli,  [an  Illyrian  race,  from  the  fron- 
'iers  of  Dalmatia.  They  first  settled  in 
‘entral  Italy,  but  being  afterwards  driven  to 
ihe  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  they  crossed 
Ever  into  Sicily,  and  gave  name  to  that 
•sland,  colonizing  a  part  of  it.  According  to 
lellanicus,]  they  gave  their  name  to  the  isl¬ 
and.  This,  as  some  suppose,  happened  about 
'00  years  before  Greek  colonies  settled  in 
he  island,  or  about  1059  years  before  the 
'Christian  era,  Diod.  5. — Dionys.  Pal. — 
jitrab 

■  SicOlum  fretum,  [now  the  Straits  of 
faro  or  Messina ,]  the  sea  which  separates 
licily  from  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  but  in 
fame  places  so  narrow,  that  the  barking  of 
ogs  can  be  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  [Op 
osite  Messina,  the  distance  across  is  only 
hree  miles.]  This  strait  is  supposed  to  have 
?een  formed  by  an  earthquake,  which  separat¬ 
ed  the  island  from  the  continent.  Ptin,  3, 

!• 8- 

:  Sicyon,  now  Basilica,  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
esus,  the  capital  ofSicyonia.  It  is  celebrat¬ 
'd  as  being  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of 
freece,  under  a  succession  of  monarchs  of 
ehorn  little  is  known,  except  the  names. 
'Egialeus  was  the  first  king.  [From  iEgia- 
Susit  took  its  original  name  of  fEgialse.  .This 
.•as  afterwards  changed  to  Apia,  from  the 
‘ame  of  its  fourth  king.  Apis,  and  in  process 
■f  time,  the  name  was  again  altered  to  Sicyon, 
com  its  19th  king.  He  reigned  about  740 
‘ears  after  its  supposed  foundation  of  the  ci- 
V,  and  from  this  time,  according  to  some,  not 
mly  the  kingdom,  but  the  whole  Peloponue 
us,  was  called  Sicyonia,  until  the  period  of 
he  dissolution  of  the  former.  If  we  follow  the 
computation  which  some  have  made  from 
Eusebius,  this  kingdom  was  founded  B  C.  2039, 
.nd  it  would  then  be  among  the  oldest  in  the 
Vorld.  Other  chronologers,  however,  hav  e 
corrected  this  evident  mistake,  and  have 
made  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
“Egialeus  much  later.]  Some  ages  after, 
\gamemnon  made  himself  master  of  the 
ilace,  and  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
IjeHeraclids,  It  became  very  powerful  in  the 


B.  C.  251,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sicyon  are  mentioned  by  some 
authors  as  dissolute,  and  fond  of  luxury,  hence 
the  Sicyonian  shoes,  which  were  once  very 
celebrated,  are  deemed  marks  of  effemina¬ 
cy.  M/iollod.  3,  c.  5. — Lucret.  1,  v.  >118. — 
Lira.  2,  c.  19,  1.  3  ,  c.  15  — Strab.  8. — Mela, 
2,  c.  3 — Pint  in  Dem. — Pans.  2,  c.  1,  8cc. — 
C'C.  dr  Orat  1,  c  54. —  Virg.  G.  2.  v.  19. 

Sicyonia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  on 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the 
capital.  It  was  the  most  eminent  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  in  its  flourishing  situation  not  on¬ 
ly  its  dependent  states  but  also  the  whole 
Peloponnesus  was  called  sicyonia.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  was  s  iid  to  abound  with  corn,  wine,  and 
olives,  and  also  with  iron  mines.  It  produc¬ 
ed  many  celebrated  men,  particularly  artists, 
vid.  Sicyon. 

Side,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Liv.  37,  c. 
-3. — Cic.  8, Jam.  6. 

SidicInum,  a  town  of  Campania,  called 
also  Teanum.  \yid.  Teanum.]  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  v.  7-27. 

Sidon,  [in  Scripture  Tzidon,  the  oldest 
and  mosf  powerful  city  of  Phoenicia,  five  geo¬ 
graphical  miles  north  of  Tyrus,  on  the  sea- 
coast.  It  is  now  Say  da.  Sidon  was  famed  for 
its  extensive  commerce,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  the  metropolis  of  Phoenicia,  until  Tyre 
became  more  powerful  and  reduced  Sidon  for 
a  time  beneath  its  sway.  Moses  informes  us 
that  this  city  was  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldest 
son  of  Canaan,  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
Phoenicians.  From  Joshua  we  learn  that 
Sidon  was  rich  and  powerful  when  the  Israel¬ 
ites  took  possession  of  Canaan ;  and  St.  Jerom 
states  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  As¬ 
her.  In  the  year  10 1 5  Sidon  was  dependent 
on  Tyre,  but  in  720  it  shook  off  the  yoke 
and  surrendered  to  Salmanazar  when  he  en¬ 
tered  Phoenicia.  When  the  Persians  became 
masters  of  this  city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
they  permitted  the  Sidonians  to  have  kings 
of  their  own.  Sidon  was  ruined  m  the  year 
351  B.  C.  b\  Oohus  king  of  Persia.  When  the 
inhabitants  saw  the  enemy  in  the  city,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  with  their 
wives  and  children, and  perished  in  the  flames 
of  the  place.  Acc  ording  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
the  Sidonians,  who  were  absent  from  the  city  at 
the  time,  returned  and  rebuilt  it  after  the  Per¬ 
sian  forces  were  withdrawn.  Sidon  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  lastly  into  those  of  the  Romans.]  The 
people  of  Sidon  are  well  known  for  their 
industry,  their  skill  in  arithmetic,  in  astrono¬ 
my,  and  commercial  affairs,  and  in  sea-voya¬ 
ges.  They,  however,  have  the  character  of 
being  very  dishonest.  Their  women  were 
peculiarly  happy  in  working  embroidery. 
The  invention  of  glass,  of  linen,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  purple  dye,  is  attributed  to  them.  Lu¬ 
can.  3.  v.  217, 1  1  .  v.  141. — Diod  16. — bus- 
tin.  11,  c.  10 .—Ptin.  36.  c.  26.— Homer.  Od. 
15,  V.  411 — Mr  la,  1,  c.  12. 

Sid oni or uM  insula,  islands  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  gulf.  Strab.  16. 
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Sidonis  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid.  Met. 

2  fab.  19. — Dido,  as  a  native  of  the  country, 
is  often  called  Sidonis-  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
80. 

Sidonius  Caius  Sollius  Apollinaris, 
a  Christian  writer,  born  A.  D.430.  He  died 
in  the  5  2d  year  of  his  age.  There  are  re 
maining  of  his  compositions  some  letters,  and 
different  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  pane¬ 
gyrics  on  the  great  men  of  his  time,  written 
in  heroic  verse,  and  occasionally  in  other  me¬ 
tre,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Lab- 

bseus,  Paris,  to.  1652. - The  epithet  of 

Sidonius  is  applied  not  only  to  the  natives 
ol  Sidon,  but  it  is  used  to  express  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  any  thing,  especially  embroidery 
or  dyed  garments.  Carthage  is  called  Sido 
niaurbs,  because  built  by  Sidonians.  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  v.  68  .’. 

Siena  Julia,  a  town  of  Etruria.  Cic.Brut 
18. —  Tacit.  4.  Hist.  45 
Siga,  [acity  in  the  western  part  of  Numi 
dia,  or  what  was  afterwards  Mauretania 
Cxsariensis.  It  was  situate  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  was  the  residence  of  Sy 
phax,  before  the  invasion  of  Masinissa’s  king¬ 
dom  had  put  him  in  possession  of  Cirta.  It 
is  now  Ned-  Roma.']  Pin.  5,  c.  11 

Sigaeujvi,  or  SigEum,  now  cape  Ieneihisa- 
ri,  where  the  Scamauder  falls  into  the  sea.  It 
was  near  Sigseum  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
were  fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there 
Achilles  was  buried.  [Patroclus  and  Anti- 
lochus  were  also  buried  on  this  promontory, 
and  three  large  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth, 
are  supposed  to  mark  at  the  present  day  the 
three  tombs.  According  to  a  passage  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  however,  (( )d.  n,  75-77.)  it  would  seem 
that  one  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three. 
The  reader  may  see  a  learned  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  and  every  other  difficulty  re¬ 
lative  to  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
Hobhouse’s  journey,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  &c  and 
Clarke’s  travels  in  Greece,  &c.  vol.  1,  p.  36, 
&c. - On  the  sloping  side  of  the  promonto¬ 

ry  was  built  in  a  period  of  remote  antiquity 
the  town  ofSigseum.  It  was  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  Archseanax  of  Vlitylene,  out 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy.  After  a  varie 
ty  of  fortunes  it  was  destroyed  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  New  Ilium,  and  was  a  ruin  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.]  Virg.  JEn .  2,  v.  312,  1.  7, 
v.  ^94. —  Ovid.  Met.  1  ,  v  71. — Lucan.  9,  v. 
962. — Me/a,  1,  c.  18. — Strab.  13. — Dictys. 
Cret.  5,  c.  12. 

Signia,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Signini  The  wine  of 
Signia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Martial.  13,  e/i.  116. - A  moun¬ 

tain  of  Phrygia.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Sila,  or  Syla,  a  large  wood  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Brutii  near  the  Appenines,  abound¬ 
ing  with  much  pitch.  Strab.  Q.—  Firg.  JEn. 
12,  v.  715. 
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D.  Sllanus.  a  son  of  T.  Manlius  Torqua- 
tus,  accused  of  extortion  in  the  management 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  father 
himself  desired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid 
against  his  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two 
days  in  examining  the  charges  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  he  pronounced  on  the  third  day  his 
son  guilty  of  extortion,  and  unworthy  to  be 
called  a  citizen  of  Rome.  He  also  banished 
him  from  his  presence,  and  so  struck  was 
the  son  at  the  severity  of  his  father,  that  he 
hanged  himself  on  the  following  night.  Ltv. 
54. — Cic-  de  Finib.  —  Fal.  Max.  5,  c.  8. 

- C.  Junius,  a  consul  under  Tiberius, 

accused  of  extortion,  and  banished  to  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Cythera.  Tacit. - -A  proprietor  in 

Spain,  who  routed  the  Carthaginian  forces 

there,  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy. - Tur- 

pilius,  a  lieutenant  of  Metellus  against  Ju- 
gurtha.  He  was  accused  by  Marius,  though 
totally  innocent,  and  condemned  by  the  ma¬ 
lice  of  his  judges. — — Torquatus,  a  man  put 
to  death  by  Nero _ Lucius,  a  man  betroth¬ 

ed  to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius. 
Nero  took  Octavia  away  from  him,  and  on 
the  day  of  her  nuptials  Silanus  killed  himself. 

- An  augur  in  the  army  of  the  10,000 

Greeks,  at  their  return  from  Cunaxa. 

SilArus,  [a  river  of  Italy  separating  Lu* 
cania  from  the  territory  of  the  Picentini.  Its 
banks  were  much  infested  by  the  gad  fly.  It 
is  now  the  .S Haro.]  Its  waters,  as  it  is; 
reported,  petrified  all  leaves  that  fell  into 
them.  Strab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. —  Virg.  G.  3, 
v.  146. — Plin.  2,  c.  103. — Silv.  .  ,v.  82. 

SilEnus,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the 
nurse,  the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the 
god  Bacchus.  [ vid .  the  end  of  this  article.] 
He  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pan,  or,  ac-i 
cording  to  others,  of  Mercury,  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth.! 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours,  and 
had  a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  re¬ 
presented  as  a  fat  and  jolly  old  man,  riding 
on  an  ass.  crowned  with  flowers,  and  always 
intoxicated  He  was  once  found  by  some 
peasants  in  Phrygia,  after  he  had  lost  his  wav, 
and  could  not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was 
carried  to  king  Midas,  who  received  him 
with  great  attention.  [According  to  ano¬ 
ther  account,  Midas  mixed  wine  with  the 
waters  of  a  fountain  to  which  Silenus  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  come,  and  so  inebriated  and 
caught  him.]  He  detained  him  for  ten  days, 
and  afterwards  restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  power  of 
turninginto  gold  whatever  he  touched  Soma 
authors  assert  that  Silenus  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  In¬ 
dian  expedition,  and  assisted  him  by  the  sound-j 
ness  of  his  counsels.  From  this  circumstancej 
therefore,  he  is  often  introduced  speaking 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher  concern¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  naf 
ture  of  things  [The  best  ancient  writers  fa¬ 
vour  this  latter  opinion,  and  make  Silenu; 
to  have  been  a  profound  philosopher  whose 
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wisdom  was  equal  to  his  knowledge.  The 
drunkenness  ot  which  mention  is  so  often 
made,  was,  according  to  them,  merely  mysti- 
eal,  and  signified  that  he  was  profoundly  en¬ 
gaged  in  speculation.  The  fable  of  his  riding 
on  an  ass  is  explained  by  supposing  that  he 
made  slow  but  sure  advances  in  philosophy  ; 
and  the  asses  ears,  which  he  is  sometimes  re¬ 
presented  as  wearing,  indicate,  according  to 
Tertu'lian,  his  great  intelligence.  Vossius 


SI 

nic  war,  divided  into  1 7  books,  greatly  com¬ 
mended  by  Martial.  The  moderns  have  not 
been  so  favourable  concerning  its  merit.  The 
poetry  is  weak  and  inelegant,  yet  the  au¬ 
thor  deserves  to  be  commended  for  his  puri¬ 
ty,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrations,  and  his 
interesting  descriptions.  He  has  every  where 
imitated  Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  [Pli- 
nv  says  that  he  wrote  with  more  diligence 
than  genius  ]  Silius  was  a  great  collector  of 


explains  the  fable  of  the  fountain  of  wine,  by!  antiquities  His  son  was  honoured  with  the 
saying  that  it  signified  only  the  great  desirej consulship  during  hislife-time.  The  best  edi- 
Midas  had  to  get  Silenus  into  his  possession, itions  of  Italicus  will  be  found  to  be  Draken- 
and  to  converse  with  him.  on  account  of  thejborch’s  in  4to.  Ufa.  1717,  that  of  Cellarius, 
fame  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  Silenusj8vo.  Lifts.  69 5,  [that  of  Villebrune,  17  2, 
is  represented  also  as  having  been  distinguish  4  vols.  12mo,  but,  above  all.  that  of  Ruper- 
ed  for  his  skill  in  music.]  The  Fauns  in  ge-  ti,  Goetting  1795,  2  vols.  8vo.  i  Mart. 


neral,  and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni. 
Paus.  3,  c.  25, 1.  6,  c.  24. — Philost.  23. — r'vid. 
Met.  4. — Hygin ■  fab  191. — Diod. 

Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  48. — JElian.  V.  H.  3,  r. 

—  Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  13. - A  Carthaginian 


Cams,  a  man  of  con- 
greatly  loved  by  Messh- 
&c. — |  lina  for  his  "  comely  appearance  and  ele- 
3,  r.  18.|  gant  address.  Messalina  obliged  him  to  di¬ 


ll,  ep.  49,  8tc.- 
sular  dignity. 


vorce  his  wife  that  she  might  enjoy  his  com¬ 
pany  without  intermission.  Silius  was  forced 
to  comply,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and 
he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  the  adulteries 
which  the  empress  obliged  him  to  commit. 
Tacit  Suet. — Dio. 

Silphium,  a  part  of  Libya. 

Silvanus,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 


historian  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  affairs 
ef  his  country  in  the  Greek  language. 

Silicis  mons,  a  town  near  Padua. 

Silis,  a  river  of  Venetia  in  Italy,  falling1 
into  the  Adriatic.  Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

C.  Silius  ItalIcus,  a  Latin  poet,  [born 
about  the  15th  year  of  the  Christian  era  He 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of' shepherd  by  a  goat.  From  this  circumstance 
Italica,  in  Spain,  but  his  not  being  claimed  as  alhe  is  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and 
fellow-countryman  by  Martial,  who  has  be- j  half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he  was  son 
stowed  upon  him  the  highest  praises,  renders  of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars,  or, 
this  improbable.  It  is  certain  that  he  lived:  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tusculana- 
chiefly  in  Italy,  where  he  possessed  several,  ria,  a  voung  woman,  who  introduced  herself 
estates.]  He  was  originally  at  the  bar,  where!  into  her  father’s  bed,  and  became  pregnant  by 
be  for  some  time  distinguished  himself,  till  he1  him.  The  worship  of  Silvanus  was  esta- 
retired  from  Rome  more  particularly  to  con- 1 lished  only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors 
secrate  his  time  to  study.  He  was  consul  the: have  imagined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of 
year  that  Nero  was  murdered.  [He  after  jEvander.  This  deity  was  sometimes  repre¬ 
wards  made  a  discveet  and  humane  use  of  the' seated  holding  a  cypress  in  his  hand,  because 
friendship  of  Vitellius,  and  having  acquired! he  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  youth 
much  honour  from  his  conduct  in  the  proenn  j  called  Cvparissus,  who  was  changed  into  a 
sulship  of  Asia,  he  thenceforth  withdrew  from!  tree  of  the  same  name.  Silvanus  presided 
public  life  to  literary  retirement.]  Pliny  has;0'  er  gardens  and  limits,  and  he  is  often  con- 
observed,  that  when  Trajan  was  invested  founded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Silenus. 
with  the  imperial  pur  le,  Silius  refu  ed  to!  Pint,  in  fiarall. —  Virg.  Ed.  10.  G.  1,  v.  20,  1. 

2,  v.  493.— JElian.  Anim.  6,  c.  42.—  Ovid. 

Met.  10. — Herat,  ep.  2 .—Dionys.  Hal. - 

An  officer  of  Constantius,  who  revolted  and 
made  himself  emperor.  He  was  assassinat¬ 
ed  by  his  soldiers. 

Silvium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  Gorgo- 
Hone.  [It  lay  east  of  Venusia,  and  derived 
its  name  from  the  woods  in  its  vicinity.] 
P/in.  3.  c.  1 1. 

Si  lures,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in 


come  to  Rome,  and  congratulate  him  like  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  neglect  which 
was  never  resented  by  the  emperor,  or  inso 
lently  mentioned  by  the  poet.  Silius  was  in 
possession  of  a  house  where  Cicero  had  liv¬ 
ed,  and  another  in  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
he  looked  upon  no  temple  with  greater  reve¬ 
rence  than  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  immor 

tal  poet,  whose  steps  he  followed,  but  whose  ,  . 

fame  he  could  not  equal.  The  birth -day  of:  Britain,  [occupying  the  counties  ot  Hereford , 
Virgil  was  yearly  celebrated  with  unusual!  Monmouth,  Radnor ,  Brecon ,  and  Glamor- 
pomp  and  solemnity  by  Silius ;  and  for  his  gan.  Their  capital  was  fsca  Silurum,  now 


partiality,  not  only  to  the  memory,  but  to  the 
compositions  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  he  has 
been  called  the  ape  of  Virgil.  Silius  starved 
himself  when  labouring  under  an  impost- 
hume,  which  his  physicians  were  unable  to 
remove,  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan’s  reign, 
about  the  75th  year  of  his  age  There  re¬ 
mains  a  poem  of  Italicus,  on  the  second  Pu- 


Caerleon ,  on  the  river  Isca  or  Uske,  in  Gla¬ 
morganshire.  Caractacus  was  a  prince  of 
the  Silures.] 

Simbrivius,  or  Simbruvius,  a  lake  of  La- 
tium,  formed  by  the  Anio.  Tacit.  14,  An.  22. 

SimEthus,  or  SymEthcs,  a  town  and  ri¬ 
ver  at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  pea- 
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pie  of  Catana  and  the  Leontini.  [It  is  now 
the  Giaretta.  The  nymph  Thalia,  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  into  this  stream,  which,  to  avoid 
the  rage  of  Juno,  sunk  under  ground  near 
mount  /Etna,  and  continued  this  subterra¬ 
neous  course  to  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  however,  it  was  a  navigable  stream  : 
nor  does  it  now  sink  under  ground,  but  throws 
up  near  its  mouth  great  quantities  of  amber- ' 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  584- 

Simm  ias,a  philosopher  of  Thebes  who  wrote 
dialogues - A  grammarian  f  Rhodes. 

SImois,  (er itu,)  a  river  of  Troas  which 
rises  in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthus. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Homer,  and  most  of  the 
ancient  poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
fought  manv  battles  during  the  Trojan  war. 
It  is  found  to  be  but  a  small  rivulet  by  mo¬ 
dern  travellers,  and  even  some  have  disput¬ 
ed  its  existence.  [Mr.  Hobhouse  appears 
to  think  that  the  moeern  Thymbrek  may  be 
the  ancient  Simois  The  confluence  of  the  Si 
mois  and  Scamander,  has  very  little  chance  of 
being  ascertained  at  the  present  day :  its  dis¬ 
covery  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  determining  the  site  of  anc.ientTroy,  since 
that  city  stood  a  very  little  distance  above 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.]  Homer. 
II. — Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  104,  1.  3,  v.  302,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  124. — Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

Simon,  a  courier  of  Athens,  whom  So¬ 
crates  often  visited  on  account  of  his  great 
sagacity  and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  could  receive  from  the  conver 
sation  of  the  philosopher,  and  afterwards 
published  it  with  his  own  observations  in  33 
dialogues.  He  was  the  first  of  the  disciples 
of  Socrates  who  attempted  to  give,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  opinions  of  his  master  concern¬ 
ing  virtue,  justice,  poetry,  music,  honour, 
&c.  These  dialogues  were  extant  in  the 
age  of  the  biographer  Diogenes,  who  has 

preserved  their  title.  Diog-  2,  c.  14 - 

Another  who  wrote  on  rhetoric.  Id, 

SImonIdes  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  who 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father’s 
name  was  Leoprepis  or  Theoprepis.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical  pie 
ces  esteemed  for  their  elegance  and  sweetness, 
and  composed  also  epic  poems,  one  on  Ca  n 
byses  king  of  Persia,  &c.  [He  excelled,  how¬ 
ever,  in  elegiac  composition,  for  which  he 
was  almost  proverbially  famous  in  antiquity. 
One  of  his  m  ist  famous  compositions  was  en¬ 
titled  "  The  Lamentations,”  of  which  a  beau 
tiful  fragment  is  still  extant.  Simonides  was 
endowed  with  a  most  extraordinary  memory, 
and  some  have  attributed  to  him  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  recollecting  bv  localising 
ideas  ]  Simonides  was  universally  courted  by 
the  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicily.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  a  poetical  prize  in  the  80th  year  oi  his 
age,  and  he  lived  to  his  90th  year.  [He 
became  very  avaricious  and  mercenary  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  it  is  mention 
ed  as  a  subject  of  dispraise,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  wrote  verses  for  mon^v  If  was 
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Simonides  who  gave  that  famous  answer  to 
Hiero,  when  the  latter  asked  him  respecting 
the  nature  of  God.  The  poet  desired  a  day 
to  consider  the  question,  then  another,  and  at 
last  many  in  succession.  The  monarch  de¬ 
siring  to  know  the  reason  of  this  proceeding, 
he  replied  that  the  longer  he  reflected  on 
the  question  the  more  difficult  it  appeared  to 
be.  |  The  people  of  Syracuse,  who  had  hos¬ 
pitably  honoured  him  when  alive,  erected 
a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
Svmonides,  according  to  some,  added  the 
four  letters  8,  t,  to  the  alphabet  of  the 
Greeks.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are 
extant.  According  to  some,  the  grandson  of 
the  elegiac  poet  was  also  called  Simonides. 
He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  and  was  the  author  of  some  books 
of  invention,  genealogies,  8cc.  Quintil.  0, 
c.  1. —  Pluzdr.  4,  fab  21  and  34. — Horat. 
2,  Od.  1,  v.  38 — Herodot.  5,  c.  '02. — Cic.  de 
Oral,  8cc. — Jr  ist — Pindar.  Isth  2  —  Catull. 
1,  ep.  39 — Lucian,  de  Macrob. — JEiian.  V. 
H.  8,  c.  2. 

Simplicus,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Aris¬ 
totle,  whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  16th 
century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  15th,  but 
without  a  Latin  version. 

Sin,®,  a  people  of  India  called  by  Ptole¬ 
my  the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world. 
[The  Sinx  of  India,  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
river  Serus  or  Menan,  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  what  is  now  Cochin  China - 
There  was  another  nation  of  the  same  name, 
east  of  Serica,  who  were  probably  settled 
in  Shensi,  the  most  westerly  province  of  Chi¬ 
na,  immediately  adjoining  the  great  wall. 
In  this  province  was  a  kingdom  called  Tsin, 
which  probably  gave  name  to  these  Sinx.] 

Sind.®,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  JJicabar  islands. 

Sing,ei,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Thrace- 

Singara,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  now  Sin- 
gar,  [south-east  of  Nisibis,  on  the  river  Myg- 
donius.] 

Singus,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
promontorv  of  Sithoma,  giving  name  to  the 
Sinus  SingitiCus  or  Gulf  of  Monte  SantoI\ 

Simon  a  son  of  Sisyphus  who  accompani¬ 
ed  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there 
distinguished  himselfby  his  cunning  and  fraud, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the 
Greeks  had  fabricated  the  famous  wooden 
horse,  Sinon  went  to  Troy  with  his  hands 
pound  behind  Ins  back,  and  by  the  most  so- 
lem  protestations,  assured  Priam,  that  the 
Greeks  were  gone  from  Asia,  and  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  their 
soldiers,  to  render  the  wind  favourable  to 
their  return,  and  that  because  the  lot  had  fal¬ 
len  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses, 
he  had  fled  away  from  their  camp,  not  to  be 
cruelly  immolated.  These  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  the  Trojans, 
and  Simon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his 
city  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva, 
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His  advice  was  followed,  and  Sinon  in  the 
night,  to  complete  his  perfidy,  opened  the 
side  of  the  horse,  from  which  issued  a  num¬ 
ber  of  armed  Greeks  who  surprised  the 
Trojans,  and  pillaged  their  city.  Dares  Phry%. 
— Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  9  ,  1.  11,  v.  521. —  virg. 
JP.n.  2,  v.  79.  8cc. — Paus.  !0,  c.  27. —  Q. 
Smyrn.  12,  &c. 

Sinope,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus  bv  Me- 
throne.  She  was  belo  ed  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  away  to  the  borders  of  the  Eux 
ine  sea,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son  called  Svrus.  Diod.  4— — A  sea¬ 
port  town  of  Asia  Minor,  [on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,  now  Sinub ,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sinope.  The  antiquity  of  this 
place  is  traced  to  the  time  when  the  Cim¬ 
merians  established  themselves  here,  on  being 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians’ 
It  was  a  feeble-place,  however,  until  a  colonv 
of  Milesians  came  to  it,  when  it  became  so 
powerful  in  a  short  time,  as  to  send  out  colo¬ 
nies  of  its  own.]  It  was  long  an  independent 
state,  till  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  seized  it. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Pontus,  under  Mithri 
dates,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes, 
the  cynic  philosopher.  It  received  its  name 
from  Sinope,  whom  Apollo  married  there 
Ovid.  Pont.  1,  el.  3,  v  6 7 —Strab.  2,  &c.  12. 

—Diod.  4. — Mela.  1,  c.  19. - —The  original 

name  of  Sinuessa. 

Sintii,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inha¬ 
bited  Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from 
heaven.  [The  Lemnians  are  called  Sintii, 
according  to  Damm,  from  <rr.urtix.tt  to  injure 
because  they  were  reputed  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  missile  weapons,  or  else  because 
they  were  addicted  to  piracy.]  Homer.  11.  1, 
v.  594. 

Sinuessa,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
[south  of  Minturns,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Liris.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to 
Strabo,  trom  the  sinuosity  of  the  coast, 
which  at  this  place  formed  a  small  gulf.l 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths  and 
mineral  waters,  which  cured  people  of  in¬ 
sanity,  and  rendered  women  prolific.  Ovid 
Met.  15,  v.  715.— Mela.  2,  c.  4.— Strab. 
S.—Liv.  22,  c.  13. — Mart.  6,  ep.  42, 1.  11,  ep. 
S — Tacit.  Ann.  12. 

Sion,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built.  [ yid .  Jerusalem  ] 

_  Siphnos,  now  Sifanto,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
situate  a  the  west  of  Paros,  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  travellers,  forty.  ’  Siphnos  had 
many  excellent  harbours, and  produced  great 
plenty  of  delicious  fruit.  [It  was  famed  also 
for  its  pure  and  wholesome  air,  and  the  con 
sequent  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
island  was  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Archipelago,  on  account  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  which  had  been  there  discovered,  and 
which  paid  a  tenth  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  The  effect  of  these  riches  was  to 
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♦or  bad  faith  and  licentiousness.  The  trea¬ 
sures  concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  is¬ 
land  are  at  present  unknown,  the  discovery 
of  them  is  reserved  no  doubt  for  the  time 
when  Greece  shall  be  completely  freed  from 
the  burden  of  the  Turkish  yoke.]  Paus.  10, 
c.  11 — Herodot.  8,  c.  46  —Mela,  1,  c.  7.— 
Strab  1 0 

Sipontum,  or  Sipus,  a  maritime  town 
in  Apulia  in  Italv,  founded  by  Diomedes 
after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  [There 
are  traces  ef  the  ancient  cit  near  the  mo¬ 
dern  Manfredonia .]  Strab.  6. — Lucan.  5,  v. 
377. — M  la,  2,  c.  4. 

Sipylum  and  Sipylus,  a  town  of  Lydia 
w  th  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the 
Meander,  formerly  called  Ceraunius.  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  with 
i2  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign 
of  fiberius.  Strub.  1  and  12.— Paus  l,c.  20, 

— Ahollod.  ,  c.  .—Homer.  11.  24. _ Hypin' 

,ab.  9  —  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  47. 

biRBO  [yid.  Serbonis  Palus.] 

Sirknes,  sea-nymphs  who  charmed  so 
ouch  w  th  their  melodious  voice,  that  all  for¬ 
got  their  employments  to  listen  with  more 
a  tention,  and  at  last  died  for  want  of  food, 
rhev  were  daughters  of  the  Achelous,  by 
the  muse  Calliope,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  Melpomene  or  Terpsichore.  They  were 
three  in  number,  called  Parthenope,  Ligeia, 
and  Leucosia,  or,  according  to  others,  Molpe, 
Aglaophonos,  and  Thelxiope,  or  Thelxione, 
and  they  usually  lived  in  a  small  island  near 
cape  Pelorus  in  Sicily.  Some  authors  suppose 
that  they  w ere  monsters,  who  had  the  form  of 
a  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  like  that  of  a  bird  ;  or  rather  that  the 
whole  bndy  was  covered  with  feathers,  and 
had  the  shape  otabird,  except  the  head  which 
was  that  of  a  beautiful  female  This  mon¬ 
strous  form  they  had  received  from  Ceres, 
who  wished  to  punish  them,  because  they  had 
not  assisted  her  daughter  when  carried  away 
by  Pluto.  But,  according  to  Ovid,  they  were 
so  disconsolate  at  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  that 
they  prayed  the  gods  to  give  them  wings  that 
they  might  seek  her  in  the  sea  as  well  as  by 
land.  The  Sirens  were  informed  by  the  ora¬ 
cle,  that  as  soon  as  any  persons  passed  by 
him  without  suffering  themselves  to  becharm- 
ed  by  their  songs  they  should  perish ;  and 
their  melody  had  prevailed  in  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses,  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  power  of  their  voice  by  Circe,  stop¬ 
ped  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of 
his  ship,  and  no  attention  to  be  Daid  to  his 
commands  should  he  wish  to  stay  and  listen 
to  the  song.  This  was  a  salutary  precaution. 
Ulysses  made  signs  for  lus  companions  to 
stop,  nut  they  were  disregarded,  and  the  fatal 
coast  was  passed  with  safety.  Upon  this  ar¬ 
tifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Sirens  were  so  disap¬ 
pointed  that  they  threw  tuem^elves  into  the 
sea  and  perished.  Some  authors  say,  that  the 
Sirens  challenged  the  .'fuses  to  a  trial  of  skill 
in  singing,  and  that  the  la.ter  proved  victo- 


render  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  corrupt 
and  depraved  in  the  extreme,  and  to  make 
their  name  proverbial  throughout  all  Greece 
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rious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the  wings 
of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they  made 
themselves  crowns.  The  place  where  the 
Sirens  destroyed  themselves,  was  afterwards 
called  Sirenis ,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil, 
however,  JEn.  5,  v.  864,  places  the  Sirenum 
Scofnili  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the  island 
of  Caprea.  Some  suppose  that  the  Sirens 
were  a  number  of  lascivious  women  in  Sicily, 
who  prostituted  themselves  to  strangers,  and 
made  them  forget  their  pursuits  while  drown¬ 
ed  in  unlawful  pleasures.  [The  etymology 
of  Bochart,  who  deduces  the  name  from  a 
Phoenician  term  denoting  a  songstress,  fa¬ 
vours  the  explanation  given  of  this  fable  by 
Damm.  This  distinguished  critc  makes  the 
Sirens  to  have  been  excellent  singers,  and, 
divesting  the  fables  respecting  them  of  all 
their  terrific  features,  he  supposes  that  by  the 
charms  of  music  and  song  they  detained  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  made  them  altogether  forgetful  of 
their  native  land.]  The  Sirens  are  often  re¬ 
presented  holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  flute, 
and  the  third  singing.  Paus.  10,  c  6  —  Ho¬ 
mer.  Od.  12,  v.  167. — Strab  6. — Ammian.  29, 
c.  2. — Hygin.  fab.  141. — Aftollod.  2,  c.  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  555, de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  11. — 
Ital.  12,  v.  33. 

Sirenosae,  three  small  rocky  islands  near 
the  coast  of  Campania,  where  the  Sirens  were 
supposed  to  reside. 

Siris,  a  town  of  Magna  Grecia,  founded 
by  a  Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There 
was  a  ba' tie  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhus 

and  the  Homans.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  221 - 

The  ^Ethiopians  gave  that  name  to  the  Nile 
before  its  divided  streams  united  into  one 
current.  Plin.  5,  c.  j. — —A  town  of  Pasonia 
inThrace. 

Sirius,  or  CanicOla,  the  dog  star,  whose 
appearance,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  always 
caused  great  heat  on  the  earth,  [yid.  Canicu¬ 
la.]  Virg.  JEn ,  3,  v  141- 

Sirmio,  now  Sermione,  a  beautiful  penin¬ 
sula  in  the  lake  Benacus,  where  Catullus  had 
a  villa.  Carm.  29. 

Sirmium,  the  capital  of  Pannonia  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius  [or 
Save  and  Bozzeut ,]  very  celebrated  during 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  e  perors.  [  The  ad¬ 
jacent  district  is  still  called  Sirnua.] 

Sisamnes,  a  judge  flayed  alive  for  his  par¬ 
tiality,  by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  judges  to  in¬ 
cite  them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiali¬ 
ty.  Herodot.  5,  c.  25. 

SisApo,  a  town  of  Spain,  famous  for  its 
mines.  [It  is  thought  to  answer  to  the 
modern  Jllmaden  in  La  Mancha.  A  great 
quantity  of  quicksilver  is  obtained  from  the 
mines  at  this  place,  even  at  the  present  day. 
TheSisapone  of  Ptolemy,  (probably  the  same 
with  the  Cissaloneof  Antoninus,)  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  place,  and  lay  more  to  the  north-west  of 
the  former,  among  the  Oretani.]  Plin.  33, 
c.  7. — Cic.  Phil,  2,  c.  19- 
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L.  Sisenna,  an  ancient  historian  among 
the  Romans,  91  B  C.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  the  republic,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  with 
great  warmth,  and  also  translated  from  the 
Greek,  the  Milesian  fables  of  Aristides.  Some 
fragments  of  his  compositions  are  quoted  by 
different  authors.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  443. 
— Cic.  in  Brut  64  and  67. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9. 
— — -Corn,  a  Roman,  who  on  being  reprimand¬ 
ed  in  the  senate  for  the  ill  conduct  and  de¬ 
praved  manners  oi  his  wife,  accused  publicly 
Augustus  of  unlawful  commerce  with  her, 
Dio.  54. 

Sisigambis,  or  Sisygambis,  the  mother 
of  Darius  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  battle  of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  The  conqueror  treated  her  with  un¬ 
common  tenderness  and  attention;  he  saluted 
her  as  his  own  mother,  and  what  he  had 
sternly  denied  to  the  petitions  of  his  favourites 
and  ministers,  he  often  granted  to  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  Sisygambis.  The  regard  of  the 
queen  for  Alexander  was  uncommon,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that  he  was  dead, 
than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling  to  survive 
the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy  ;  though  she 
had  seen  with  less  concern,  the  fall  of  her 
son’s  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects,  and 
himself  murdered  by  his  servants.  She  had 
also  lost  in  one  day,  her  husband  and  80  of  her 
brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Per¬ 
sia.  Curt:  4,  c  9, 1.  10,  c.  5. 

Sisimithrae,  a  fortified  place  of  Bactriana, 
l  stadia  high,  80  in  circumference,  and  plain 
at  the  top.  Alexander  married  Roxana  there. 
Strab  11 

Sisocostus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  rock  Aor- 
nus.  Curt.  8,  c-  11. 

Sisyphus,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Sal¬ 
moneus,  son  of  iEolusand  Enatetta,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married 
Merope  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Pandareus,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  He  built  Ephyre,  called 
afterwards  Corinth,  and  he  debauched  Tyro 
the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  because  he  had 
been  told  by  an  oracle  that  his  children  by  his 
brother’s  daughter  would  avenge  the  injuries 
which  he  had  suffered  from  the  malevolence 
of  Salmoneus.  Tyro,  however,  as  Hyginus 
says,  destroyed  the  two  sons  whom  she  had 
by  her  uncle.  It  is  reported  that  Sispyhus, 
mistrusting  Autolycus,  who  stole  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  flocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the 
feet,  and  when  they  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  dishonesty  of  his  friends,  he  confound¬ 
ed  and  astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from 
his  numerous  flocks  those  bulls,  which  by 
the  mark  he  knew  to  be  his  own.  The  arti¬ 
fice  of  isyphus  was  so  pleasing  to  Autolycus, 
who  had  now  found  one  more  cunning  than 
himself,  that  he  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  daughter  Anticlea,  whom  a 
few  days  after  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Laer- 
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tes  of  Ithaca.  After  his  death,  Sisyphus  was 
Condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
'  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner  reached 
,  the  summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the  plain 
with  impetuosity,  and  rendered  his  punish¬ 
ment  eternal.  The  causes  of  this  rigorous 
sentence  are  variously  reported.  Some  at- 
'  tribute  it  to  his  continual  depredations  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  his  cruelty  in  lay¬ 
ing  heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  had 
plundered,  and  suffering  them  to  expire  in 
the  most  agonizing  torments.  Others,  to  the 
insult  offered  to  Pluto,  in  chaining  death  in  his 
palace,  and  detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  king  of  hell,  went  to  deliver  her 
I fromf  Confinement.  Others  suppose  that  Ju¬ 
piter  inflicted  this  punishment  because  he 
jtold  Asopus  where  his  daughter  Angina  had 
jbeen  carried  away  by  her  ravisher.  The 
.more  followed  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Sisy¬ 
phus,  on  his  death-bed,  intreated  his  wife  to 
leave  his  body  unburied,  and  when  he  came 
into  Pluto’s  kingdom,  he  received  the  per¬ 
mission  of  returning  upon  earth  to  punish 
this  seeming  negligence  of  his  wife,  but,  how¬ 
ever,  on  promise  of  immediately  returning. 
But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  than  he  violated  his  engagements,  and 
when  he  was  at  last  brought  back  to  hell  by 
Mars,  Pluto,  to  punish  his  want  of  fidelity 
and  honour,  condemned  him  to  roll  a  huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Pythian  games  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  of  the  blood  of 
Sisyphus  was  deemed  disgraceful  among  the 
ancients.  Homer.  Od.  v.  592. —  Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  6  !  6. —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  459,  1.  13,  v.  32. 
Fast.  4,  v.  175,  in  Ibid.  191. — Paus.  2,  &c. — 
Hygin.  fab.  60. — Horat.  2,  od.  14,  v.  20. — 

Afiollod.  3,  c.  4. - A  son  of  M.  Antony,  who 

was  born  deformed,  and  received  the  name 
pf  Sisyphus,  because  he  was  endowed  with 
genius  and  an  excellent  understanding.  Horat. 
I,  sat.  3,  v.  47. 

j  Sithonia,  [the  central  one  of  the  three 
promontories  which  lie  at  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity  of  Chalcidicein  Macedonia.  As  Clialci- 
[iice  was  originally  a  part  of  Thrace,  the  term 
pithonia  is  often  applied  by  the  poets  to  the 
/atter  country;  hence  the  epithet Sithonis.] 
It  received  its  name  from  king  Sithon.  Horat. 

od.  18,  v.  9.— Ovid-  Met.  6,  v.  588, 1.  7,  v. 
[166,  1. 13,  v.  571. — Herodot.  7,  c.  122. 

Sitius,  a  Roman  who  assisted  Caesar  in 
Africa  with  great  success.  He  was  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  province  of  Numidia.  [vid.  Cirta.] 
Sallust.  Jug.  21. 

Sitones,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modern 
(Norway,  according  to  some.  Tacit,  de  Germ 
-15. 

Smaragdus,  a  [mountain]  of  Egypt  on 
;he  Arabian  gulf,  where  emeralds  (smaragdi) 
(Were  dug.  [  The  Smaragdus  Mons  appears 
;.o  be  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea  ;  be¬ 
ing  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uzzu- 
nurud,  or  the  Mine  of  Emeralds.]  Strab. 
16. 

Smerdis,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  bv 
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order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  his  exe¬ 
cution  was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only 
known  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch, 
one  of  the  Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself 
called  Smerdis,  and  who  greatly  resembled 
the  deceased  prince,  declared  himself  king 
at  the  death  of  Cambyses.  This  usurpation 
would  not  perhap  -  have  been  known,  had 
not  he  taken  too  many  precautions  to  con¬ 
ceal  it.  [Otanes,  a  Persian  noble  of  the  first 
rank,  suspecting  at  last  that  there  was  some 
imposture,  from  the  circumstance  ofUmer- 
dis  never  quitting  the  citadel,  and  from  his 
never  inviting  any  of  the  nobility  to  his  pre¬ 
sence,  discovered  the  whole  affair  through 
his  daughter  Phxdyma.  This  female  had 
been  the  wife  of  Cambyses,  and  with  the 
other  wives  of  the  late  king,  had  been  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  usurper.  At  her  father’s  request 
she  felt  the  head  of  Smerdis  while  he  slept, 
and  discovered  that  he  had  no  ears.  Otanes 
on  this  was  fully  convinced  that  the  pretended 
monarch  was  no  other  than  the  Magus 
Smerdis,  he  having  been  deprived  of  his 
ears  by  Cyrus  on  account  of  some  atrocious 
conduct.  Upon  this  discovery  the  conspira¬ 
cy  ensued  which  ended  with  the  death  of 
Smerdis,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius  son  of 
Hystaspes  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  disco¬ 
very  of  this  imposture  was  long  celebrated 
in  Persia  as  a  festival ;  by  reason  of  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  Magi,  which  was  made  when 
Smerdis  was  put  to  death,  it  was  called  by  a 
Persian  name  which  the  Greeks  render  by 
Magophonia.  Some  suppose  that  the  name 
of  Magi  was  given  them  after  this  event, 
from  a  Persian  word  signifying  crofit-eared. 
vid.  Magi,  where  other  etymologies  are  gi¬ 
ven.]  Herodot.  3,  c.  30. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. 

Smilax,  a  beautiful  shepherdess  who  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  Crocus.  She  was  chang¬ 
ed  into  a  flower,  as  also  her  lover.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  283. 

Smintheus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apol¬ 
lo.  [He  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
in  the  city  of  Chrysa,  in  Troas,  where  he  also 
had  a  temple.]  The  inhabitants  raised  him 
this  temple,  because  he  had  destroyed  a 
number  of  rats  that  infested  the  country. 
These  rats  were  called  o-uivSxi,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Phrygia,  whence  the  surname. 
There  is  another  story  similar  to  this  relat¬ 
ed  by  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Homer.  II.  1,  v.3. 
[Strabo  gives  a  different  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  temple,  from  the  oldpoet  Callinos. 
According,  to  him  the  Teucri  migrating 
from  Crete,  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  set¬ 
tle  in  that  place  where  they  should  first  be 
attacked  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  Having  halted  for  the  night  in  this 
place,  a  large  number  of  field-mice  came  and 
gnawed  away  the  leathern  straps  of  their 
baggage  and  thongs  of  their  armour.  Deem¬ 
ing  the  oracle  fulfilled,  they  settled  on  the 
spot,  and  raised  a  temple  to  Apollo  Smin¬ 
theus.  The  town  of  Chrysa  is  sometimes 
called  Sminthium.  vid.  Chrysa.]-- Strab, 
iS.tF-O.ilkl.  Met.  12,  v.  585. 
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Smyrna,  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose, 
bv  Tantalus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
iEolians.  ["The  latter  is  the  more  correct 
opinion.  The  iEolian  colony  which  founded 
Smyrna  is  said  to  have  come  from  Cumte. 
The  city  took  the  name  of  Smyrna,  from  the 
wife  of  the  leader  of  the  colony,  it  belonged 
therefore  originally  to  the  /Eolian  league.  A 
party,  however,  of  Colophonian  exiles  having 
been  received  into  the  city,  requited  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  inhabitants  by  shutting  the 
gates  upon  them,  while  they  were  without  the 
walls  celebrating  a  festival,  and  so  made 
themsel  ves  masters  of  the  place.  They  were 
besieged  by  the  cEolians,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  re¬ 
main  in  possession  of  the  place  upon  deliver¬ 
ing  up  to  the  former  inhabitants  their  private 
property.  Smyrna  after  this  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  an  Ephesian  colony,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  It  was 
subsequently  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sardy  - 
attes  king  of  Lydia,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
scattered  among  the  adjacent  villages.  They 
lived  thus  tor  400  years,  until  Antigonus,  one 
of  Alexander’s  generals,  charmed  with  the 
situation,  founded,  about  20  stadia  from  the 
site  of  the  old,  a  new  city  called  Smyrna,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf.  Lysimachus 
completed  what  Antigonus  had  begun,  and 
the  new  city  became  one  of  the  most  beauti 
ful  in  Lower  Asia.  Another  account  makes 
Alexander  the  founder  of  this  city,  and 
Pliny  and  Pausanias  both  adopt  this  opinion  ; 
but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  simple  fact, 
that  Alexander  in  his  expedition  against 
Darius,  never  came  to  this  spot,  but  passed 
on  rapidly  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus.]  The 
inhabitants  were  given  much  to  luxury 
and  indolence,  but  they  were  universally  es 
teemed  for  their  valour  and  intrepidity  when 
called  to  action.  Marcus  Aurelius  repaired 
it  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  about  the  iBOth  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to  be  a  very  com  - 
mercial  town.  The  river  Meles  flows  near 
its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyrna  believe 
that  Homer  was  born  among  them,  and  to 
confirm  this  opinion,  they  not  only  paid  him 
divine  honours,  but  showed  a  place  which 
bore  the  poet’s  name,  and  also  had  a  brass 
coin  in  circulation  which  was  called  Home- 
rium.  Some  supposethat  it  was  called  Smyr¬ 
na  from  an  Amazon  of  the  same  name  who 
took  possession  of  it.  Hcrodot.  1,  c.  16.  &c. 
— Strab.  12  and  14. — Ital.  8,  v  565. — Pans. 

5,  c.  8. — Mela ,  1,  c.  17. - \  daughter  of 

Thias,  mother  of  Adonis. - An  Amazon. 

- The  name  of  a  poem  which  Cinna,  a  la- 

tin  poet,  composed  in  nine  years,  and  which 
was  worthy  of  admiration,  according  to  Ca¬ 
tullus,  94. 

Smyrn^us,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  called  also  Calaber.  \vid.  Calaber.) 

Soana,  a  river  of  Albania.  Plol. 

Soanda,  a  town  of  Armenia. 

Soanes,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Cau- 
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casus,  in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound 
with  golden  sands,  which  the  inhabitants  ga¬ 
ther  in  wool  skins,  .whence,  perhaps,  arose 
the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.  Strab.  11. — 
Plin.  33,  c.  3. 

SockXtes,  the  most  celebrated  philoso¬ 
pher  of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a  statuary,  and 
his  mother  Phenarete  was  by  profession  a 
midwife.  For  some  time  he  followed  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  his  father,  and  some  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  statues  of  the  Graces,  admired  for 
their  simplicity  and  elegance,  as  the  work  of 
his  own  hands.  He  was  called  away  from 
this  meaner  employment,  of  which,  however, 
he  never  blushed,  by  Crito,  who  admired  his 
genius  and  courted  his  friendship.  Philosophy 
soon  became  the  study  of  Socrates,  and  un¬ 
der  Archelaus  and  Anaxagoras  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  exemplary  virtue  which 
succeeding  ages  have  ever  loved  and  venerat¬ 
ed.  He  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his  country¬ 
men  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  fought  with 
boldness  and  intrepidity,  and  to  his  courage 
two  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  Xenophon  and 
Alcibiades,  owed  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 
But  the  character  of  Socrates  appears  more 
conspicuous  as  a  philosopher  and  moralist 
than  as  that  of  a  warrior.  He  was  fond  of  la¬ 
bour,  he  inured  himself  to  suffer  hardships, 
and  he  acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  and 
firmness  of  countenance  which  the  most 
alarming  dangers  could  never  destroy,  or 
the  most  sudden  calamities  alter.  If  he 
was  poor,  it  was  from  choice,  and  not  the 
effects  of  vanity,  or  the  wish  of  appearing  sin¬ 
gular.  He  bore  injuries  with  patience,  and 
the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment  he  not  only 
treated  with  contempt,  but  even  received  with 
a  mind  that  expressed  some  concern,  and  felt 
compassion  for  the  depravity  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  So  single  and  so  venerable  a  character 
was  admired  by  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
A' Fenians.  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instructed 
by  his  exemplary  life,  as  well  as  by  his  doc¬ 
trines.  He  had  no  particular  place  where  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  good  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  reformation  of  their 
corrupted  morals,  and  not  the  accumulation  of 
riches,  was  the  object  of  his  study,  he  was 
present  every  where,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  his  auditors  either  in  the  groves  of  Acade- 
mus.  the  Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus.  He  spoke  with  freedom  on  every 
subject,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  and  had  the 
courage  to  condemn  the  violence  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  re¬ 
sentment  by  which  the  Athenian  generals 
were  capitally  punished  for  not  burying  the 
dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginusje.  This  inde¬ 
pendence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiori¬ 
ty  of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  created  many  enemies  to  So¬ 
crates  ;  but  as  his  character  was  irreproach¬ 
able,  and  his  doctrines  pure,  and  void  of  all 
obscurity,  the  voice  of  malevolence  was  silent. 
Yet  Aristophanes  soon  undertook,  at  the  in- 
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stigation  of  Melitus,  in  his  comedy  of  the 
Clouds,  to  ridicule  the  venerable  character 
of  Socrates  on  the  stage  ;  and  when  once  the 
way  was  open  to  calumny  and  defamation, 
the  fickle  and  licentious  populace  paid  no  re¬ 
verence  to  the  philosopher  whom  they  had 
before  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  or¬ 
der.  When  this  had  succeeded,  Melitus 
stood  forth  to  criminate  him,  together  with 
Anitus  and  Lycon,  and  the  philosopher  was 
summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  five 
hundred.  He  was  accused  of  corrupting  the 
Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the 
many  gods  which  the  Athenians  worship¬ 
ped  ;  yet  false  as  this  might  appear,  the 
accusers  relied  for  the  success  of  their  cause 
upon  the  perjury  of  false  witnesses,  and 
the  envy  ot  the  judges,  whose  ignorance 
would  readily  yield  to  misrepresentation,  and 
be  influenced  and  guided  by  eloquence  and 
artifice.  In  this  their  expectations  were 
not  frustrated,  and  while  the  judges  expected 
submission  from  Socrates,  and  that  mean¬ 
ness  of  behaviour  and  servility  of  defence 
which  distinguished  criminals,  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  perhaps,  accelerated  his  own  fall  by  the 
firmness  of  his  mind,  and  his  uncomplying  in¬ 
tegrity.  Lysias,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  age,  composed  an  oration  in  a 
laboured  and  pathetic  style,  which  he  offered 
to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced  as  his  defence 
in  the  presence  of  his  judges.  Socrates  read 
it,  but  after  he  had  praised  the  eloquence  and 
the  animation  of  the  whole,  he  rejected  it, 
as  neither  manly  nor  expressive  of  fortitude, 
and,  comparing  it  to  Sicyonian  shoes,  which, 
though  fitting,  were  proofs  of  effeminacy,  he 
observed,  that  a  philosopher  ought  to  be  con 
spicuous  for  magnanimity  and  for  firmness  of 
soul.  In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great  am 
mation,  and  confessed  that  while  others  boast¬ 
ed  that  they  were  acquainted  with  every 
thing,  he  himself  knew  nothing.  The  whole 
discourse  was  full  of  simplicity  and  noble  gran 
deur,  the  energetic  language  of  offended  in¬ 
nocence.  He  modestly  said,  that  what  he 
possessed  was  applied  for  the  service  of  the 
Athenians  :  it  was  his  wish  to  make  his  fel 
low-citizens  happy,  and  it  was  a  duty  he 
performed  by  the  special  command  of  the 
gods,  w'tose  authority,  said  he  emphatically, 
to  his  judges,  I  regard  more  than  yours.  Such 
language  from  a  man  who  was  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  astonished  and  irritated  the 
judges.  Socrates  was  condemned,  but  only 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices  ;  and  when  he 
was  demanded,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  laws,  to  pass  sentence  on  himself, 
and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred,  the 
philosopher  said,  For  my  attempts  to  teach 
the  Athenian  youth  justice  and  moderation, 
arid  to  render  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  more 
ha  fifty,  let  me  be  maintained  at  the  fiublic  ex- 
fie  ns  e  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  in  the 
Prytaneum ,  an  honour,  O  Athenians,  which 
I  deserve  more  than  the  victors  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games.  They  make  their  countrymen 
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happy  in  appearance,  but  I  have  made  you 
so  in  reality.  This  exasperated  the  judges 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  drink  hemlock.  Upon  this  he  addressed 
the  court,  and  more  particularly  the  judges 
who  had  decided  in  his  favour  in  a  pathetic 
speech.  He  told  them  that  to  die  was  a 
pleasure,  since  he  was  going  to  hold  converse 
with  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity;  he  re¬ 
commended  to  their  paternal  care  his  de¬ 
fenceless  children,  and  as  he  returned  to 
the  prison,  he  exclaimed  :  I  go  to  die,  you 
to  live  ;  but  which  is  the  beat  the  Divinity 
alone  can  know.  The  solemn  celebration  of 
the  Uelian  festivals  [yid.  Delia,]  prevented 
his  execution  for  thirty  days,  and  during  that 
time  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  and  load¬ 
ed  with  irons.  His  friends,  and  particularly 
his  disciples,  were  his  constant  attendants  ; 
he  discoursed  with  them  upon  different  sub¬ 
jects  with  all  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  se¬ 
renity.  He  reproved  them  for  their  sorrow, 
and  when  one  of  them  was  uncommonly 
grieved,  because  he  was  to  suffer  though  in¬ 
nocent,  the  philosopher  replied,  would  you 
then  have  me  die  guilty  ?  With  this  com¬ 
posure  he  spent  his  last  days  ;  he  continued 
to  be  a  preceptor  till  the  moment  of  his  death, 
and  instructed  his  pupils  on  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  he  told  them  his  opi¬ 
nions  in  support  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  reprobated  with  acrimony  the  prevalent 
custom  of  suicide.  He  disregarded  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  his  friends,  and  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make  his  esca  e  out  of  prison 
he  refused  it,  and  asked  with  his  usual  plea¬ 
santry,  where  he  could  escape  death  ;  where, 
says  he  to  Crito,  who  had  bribed  the  gaoler, 
and  made  his  escape  certain,  where  shall  I 
fly  to  avoid  this  irrevocable  doom  passed  on 
all  mankind  ?  When  the  hour  to  drink  the 
poison  was  come,  the  executioner  presented 
him  the  cup  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Socrates 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  he  had 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  drank  it  with 
an  unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  moments 
after  he  expired.  Such  was  the  end  of  a 
nan  whom  the  uninfluenced  answer  of  the  ora¬ 
cle  of  Delphi  had  pronounced  the  wisest  of 
mankind.  Socrates  died  400  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
no  sooner  buried  than  the  Athenians  repent¬ 
ed  of  their  cruelty,  his  accusers  were  univer¬ 
sally  despised  and  shunned,  one  suffered  death, 
some  were  banished,  and  others,  with  their 
own  hands,  put  an  end  to  the  life  which  their 
severity  to  the  best  of  the  Athenians  had  ren¬ 
dered  insupportable.  The  actions,  savings, 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  faithfully 
recorded  by  two  of  the  mist  celebrated  of 
his  pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  every - 
tmng  winch  relates  to  the  life  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  great  philosopher  is  now  mi¬ 
nutely  known.  I'o  his  poverty,  his  innocence, 
and  his  example,  the  Greeks  were  particu¬ 
larly  indebted  for  their  greatness  and  splen¬ 
dour  ;  and  the  learning  which  was  universal¬ 
ly  disseminated  bv  his  pupils,  gave  the  whole 
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nation  a  consciousness  of  their  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  po¬ 
lite  arts,  but  in  the  more  laborious  exercises, 
which  their  writings  celebrated.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Socrates  forms  an  interesting 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The 
son  of  Sophroniscus  derided  the  more  ab- 
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the  physiognomist,  and  declared  that  ins  as¬ 
sertions  were  true,  but  that  all  his  vicious 
propensities  had  been  duly  corrected  and 
curbed  by  means  of  reason.  Socrates  made 
a  poetical  version  of  .ZEsop’s  fables,  while  in 
prison.  Laert. — Xenoph. — Plato. —Pans.  1, 
c  22. — Plut.  de  op..  Phil.  &c. — Cic.  de  Orat. 


scholiast  born 
He  wrote  an 


struse  inquiries  and  metaphysical  researches  1,  c  54 — Tusc.  1,  c.  41,  &c. —  Val.  Max.  3, 

of  his  predecessors,  and  by  first  introducing!  c.  4. - A  leader  of  the  Acha-ans,  at  thebat- 

moral  philosophy,  he  induced  mankind  to  con- tie  of  Cunaxa.  He  was  seized  and  put  to 

s.der  themselves,  their  passions,  their  opi  'death  bv  order  of  Artaxerxes. - A  Rhodi- 

nions,  their  duties,  actions  and  faculties.  From  an  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  an  ac- 

this  it  was  said,  that  the  founder  of  the  So- 1 count  of  the  civil  wars. - A 

cratic  school  drew  philosophy  down  from:  A.  D.  380,  at  Constantinople, 
heaven  upon  the  earth,  hi  his  attendance  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  year  309,  where 
upon  religious  worship,  Socrates  was  him- Eusebius  ended,  down  to  440,  with  great  ex¬ 
self  an  example;  he  believed  the  divine  ori-lactuess  and  judgment,  of  which  the  best  edi- 
gin  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  publicly  de-  tion  is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Cantab.  » 720. 
dared  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  ilxmonj  Scemias,  (Julia)  mother  of  the  emperor 
or  invisible  conductor  [yid  Dsmon,]  whose  Heliogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate 
frequent  interposition  stopped  him  from  the  of  women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decide 
commission  of  evil,  and  the  guilt  of  miscon-  the  quarrels  and  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
duct.  This  familiar  spirit,  however,  accord-  matrons.  She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by 
ing  to  some,  was  nothing  more  than  a  sound  her  debaucheries,  extravagance,  and  cruelties, 
judgment  assisted  by  prudence  and  long  ex-  and  was  murdered  with  her  son  and  family, 
perience,  which  warned  him  at  the  approach  She  was  a  native  of  Apamea  ;  her  father’s 
of  danger,  and  from  a  general  speculation  name  was  Julius  Avitus,  and  her  mother’s 
of  mankind  could  foresee  what  success  would  Masa.  Her  sister  Julia  Mammaea  married 
attend  an  enterprise,  or  what  calamit  es  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus. 


would  follow 


an  ill- managed 


administration.!  Sogdiana,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 


As  a  supporter  of  the  immortality  of  the  the  north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Saca,  south 
soul,  he  allowed  the  perfection  of  a  supreme  by  Bactriana,  and  west  by  the  Chorasmii, 
knowledge,  from  which  he  deduced  the  go-  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  [AL-Sogd.] 
vernmeni  of  the  universe.  From  the  resour-  The  people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capi- 


ces  of  experience  as  well  as  nature  and  ob 
servation,  he  perceived  the  indiscriminate 
dispensation  of  good  and  evil  to  mankind  by 
the  hand  of  heaven,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  nothing  but  the  most  inconsiderate  would 
incur  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator  to  avoid 
poverty  or  sickness,  or  gratify  a  sensual  ap¬ 
petite,  which  must  at  the  end  harass  their 
soul  with  remorse  and  the  consciousness  of 
guilt.  From  this  natural  view  of  things,  he 
perceived  the  relation  of  one  nation  with  ano¬ 
ther,  and  how  much  the  tranquillity  of  civil 
society  depended  upon  the  proper  discharge 
of  these  respective  duties.  The  actions  of 
men  furnished  materialsalso  for  his  discourse ; 
to  instruct  them  was  his  aim,  and  to  render 
them  happy  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his 


tal  was  called  Marcanda,  [the  celebrated 
Sarmacand  of  Tartan  history.]  Herodot.  3, 
c.  93. — Curt.  7,  c.  0. 

Sogdi  anus,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  king 
Xerxes,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  throne.  He  was  but  seven  months  in 
possession  of  the  crown.  His  brother  Ochus, 
who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Darius  No- 
thus  conspired  against  him,  and  suffocated 
him  in  a  tower  full  of  warm  ashes. 

Sol,  ( the  sun,)  was  an  object  of  veneration 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name 
of  ithras  ;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Moabites, 
the  >Ioloch  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Osiris  of 


daily  lessons.  From  principles  like  these,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians, 
which  were  inforced  by  the  unparalleled  ex- 1  The  Uussagetae  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  on 
ample  of  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender  account  of  their  swiftness.  According  to  some 


parent,  a  warlike  soldier,  and  a  patriotic  ci¬ 
tizen  in  Socrates,  the  celebrated  sects  of  the 
Platonists,  the  Peripatetics,  the  Academics, 
Cyrenaics,  Stoics,  8c c.  soon  after  arose. 
Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public  eye,  yet 


of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo  were  two 
different  persons.  Apollo,  however,  and 
Phoebus,  and  Sol,  are  universally  supposed  to 
be  the  same  deity. 

Solicinium,  a  town  of  Germany,  now 


many  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pupil  Sultz,  on  the  Neckar. 

Euripides  were  partly  composed  by  him.)  SolInus,  (C.  Julius,)  a  grammarian  at  the 
He  was  naturally  of  a  licentious  disposition  ;  end  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  book 
and  a  physiognomist  observed,  in  looking  in'called  Polyhislor ,  which  is  a  collection  of  his- 
theface  of  the  philosopher  that  hisheart  wasjtorical  remarks  and  geographical  annotations 
the  most  depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted j on  the  most  celebrated  places  of  every  coun- 
that  ever  was  in  the  human  breast.  Thisjtry.  He  lias  been  called  Pliny’s  ape,  because 
nearly  cost  the  satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates!  he  imitated  that  well-known  naturalist.  [The 
wpraided  his  disciples,  who  wished  to  punish  [best  editions  of  Solinus  are,  that  of  Salmasins, 
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I  ra;.  1689,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  that  of  Gesner, 
Lips.  1777.] 

Solis  Fons,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Li¬ 
bya.  [xdc/.  Ammon.] 

Sol5e  or  Soli,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Glarius  by  an  Athenian 
colony.  It  was  originally  called  JEfieia ,  till 
Solon  visited  Cyprus,  and  advised  Philocv- 
prus,  oneofthe  princes  oftheisland,  to  change 
the  situation  of  his  capital,  [the  approaches 
to  which  were  steep  and  difficult,  and  the 
neighbourhood  unfruitful.]  His  advice  was 
followed,  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beauti 
ful  plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  philosopher.  [Solon  mentions  this 
incident  in  some  verses  addressed  to  Philocv 
prus,  and  preserved  in  Plutarch.  Pococke 
found  some  remains  of  this  ancient  city,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Sole  a.'] 
Strab.  14. — Plut.  in  Sol. - A  town  of  Cili¬ 

cia  on  the  sea-coast,  built  by  the  Greeks  and 
Rhodians  It  was  afterwards  called  Pom 
/leiofiolin,  from  Pompey,  who  settled  a  colony 
of  pirates  there.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Dio.ys. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  settled 
in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  their  native  language,  and  thence  arose 
the  term  Solecis?nus,  applied  to  an  inelegant 
or  improper  expression.  [ Suidas .  v.  >:^A4i.] 

Solceis  or  Soloentia,  a  promontory  of; 
Libya  at  the  extremity  ot  mount  Atlas,  now 

cape  Cantin. - A  town  of  Sicily,  between 

Panormus  and  Himera,  now  Solanto.  Cic. 
Ver.  3,  c.  43. —  T/iucyd.  6. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  father’s  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Exe- 
chestides,  one  of  the  descendants  of  king  Cod 
rus,  and  by  his  mother’s  side  he  reckoned 
among  his  relations  the  celebrated  Pisistra- 
tus.  After  he  had  devoted  part  of  his  time 
to  philosophical  and  political  studies,  Solon 
tr  veiled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  : 
but  at  his  return  home  he  was  distressed  with 
the  dissensions  which  were  kindled  amonghis 
countrymen.  All  fixed  their  eyes  upon  So 
Ion  as  a  deliverer,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  archon  and  sovereign  legislator.  He 
might  have  beco  me  absolute,  but  he  refused 
the  dangerous  office  of  king  of  Athens,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  lawgiver  he  began  to  make  a 
reform  in  every  department.  The  complaints 
of  the  poorer  citizens  found  redress,  all  debts 
were  remitted,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if  unable  to 
make  a  restoration  of  his  money.  After  he 
had  made  the  most  salutary  regulations  in  the 
state  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a  solemn 
oath,  that  they  would  faithfully  observe  his 
laws  for  the  space  of  10  years,  Solon  resign¬ 
ed  the  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  him¬ 
self  from  Athens.  He  visited  Egypt,  and  in 
the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,,  he  con¬ 
vinced  the  monarch  of  the  instability  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  told  him,  when  he  wished  to  know 
whether  he  was  not  the  happiest  of  mor¬ 
tals,  that  Tellus,  an  Athenian,  who  had 
seen  his  country  in  a  flourishing  state,  who 
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had  seen  his  children  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and 
who  had  himself  fallen  in  defence  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  was  more  entitled  to  happiness  than  the 
possessor  of  riches,  and  the  master  of  empires. 
After  ten  \  ears’  absence  Solon  returned  to 
Athens,  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
the  greatest  part  of  his  regulations  disregard¬ 
ed  by  the  factious  spirit  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  usurpation  ot  Pisistratus.  Not  to  be 
longer  a  spectator  of  the  divisions  that  reign¬ 
ed  in  his  country,  he  retired  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  died  at  the  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  558  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  salutary  consequences  of 
the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered  in  the 
length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Athens.  For  above  400  years  they 
flourished  in  full  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  le¬ 
gislator,  whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such 
a  code  of  regulations.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Solon  to  protect  the  poorer  citizens,  and  by 
dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians  in¬ 
to  four  classes,  three  of  which  were  permitted 
to  discharge  the  most  important  offices  and 
magistracies  of  the  state,  and  the  last  to  give 
their  opinion  in  the  assemblies,  but  not  have  a 
share  in  the  distinctions  and  honours  of  their 
superiors,  the  legislator  gave  the  populace  a 
privilege  which,  though  at  first  small  and  in¬ 
considerable,  soon  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  republic,  and  of  all  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  made  a  reformation  in  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  he  increased  the  authority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  permitted  them  yearly  to  inquire 
how  every  citizen  maintained  himself,  and  to 
punish  such  as  lived  in  idleness,  and  were  not 
employed  in  some  honourable  and  lucrative 
profession.  He  also  regulated  the  Pry  taneum, 
and  fixed  the  number  of  its  judges  to  400. 
The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  all  can¬ 
celled,  except  that  against  murder,  and  the 
punishment  denounced  against  every  offend¬ 
er  was  proportioned  to  his  crime  ;  but  Solon 
made  no  law  against  parricide  or  sacrilege. 
The  former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was  too 
horrible  to  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  guil¬ 
ty  of  it,  and  the  latter  could  never  be  commit¬ 
ted,  because  the  history  of  Athens  had  never 
furnished  a  single  instance.  Such  as  had  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  were  buried 
with  great  pomp,  and  their  family  was  main¬ 
tained  at  the  public  expense ;  but  such  as  had 
squandered  away  their  estates,  such  as  refus¬ 
ed  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  country, 
or  paid  no  attention  to  the  infirmities  and  dis¬ 
tress  of  their  parents,  were  branded  with  in¬ 
famy.  The  laws  of  marriage  were  newly  re¬ 
gulated,  it  became  an  union  of  affection  and 
tenderness,  and  no  longer  a  mercenary  con¬ 
tract.  To  speak  with  ill  language  against  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living,  was  made  a  crime, 
and  the  legislator  wished  that  the  character  of 
his  fellow-citizens  should  be  freed  from  the 
aspersions  of  malevolence  and  envy.  V  per¬ 
son  that  had  no  children  was  permitted  to 
dispose  of  his  estates  as  he  pleased,  and  the 
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females  were  not  allowed  to  be  extravagant 
in  their  dress  or  expenses.  To  be  guilty  of 
adultery  was  a  capital  crime,  and  the  friend 
and  associate  of  lewdness  and  debauchery 
was  never  permitted  to  speak  in  public,  for, 
as  the  philosopher  observed,  a  man  who  has 
no  shame,  is  not  capable  of  being  intrusted 
with  the  people.  These  celebrated  laws  were 
engraved  on  several  tables,  and  that  they 
might  be  better  known  and  more  familiar  to 
the  Athenians,  they  were  written  in  verse. 
The  indignation  which  Solon  expressed  on 
seeing  tire  tragical  representations  ot  Thespis, 
is  well  known,  and  he  sternly  observed,  that 
if  falsehood  and  fiction  were  tolerated  on  the 
stage  they  would  soon  find  their  way  among 
the  common  occupations  of  men.  According 
to  Plutarch,  Solon  was  reconciled  to  Pisistra- 
tus,  but  this  seems  to  be  false,  as  the  legisla¬ 
tor  refused  to  live  in  a  country  where  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  his  fellow -citizens  were  trampled 
upon  by  the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant,  [yid.  Ly- 
curgus.)  Pint,  in  Sol. — Herodot.  1,  c.  29. — 
Diog.  1. — Pans.  l,c.  40. — Cic. 

Solus,  ( untis ,)  a  maritime  town  of  Sici  y. 
(vid.  Soloeis.)  Str-ab.  14. 

Solyma,  or  SoLYMiE,  [a  people  of  Lycia,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Lycia.  Mention  is  there  also  made  of  the 
territory  called  Milyas,  which  the  Solymi  in- 
habited'after  being  driven  into  the  interior  by 
a  colony  from  Crete.  The  more  northern 
section  of  the  district  Milyas  acquired  in  a 
Inter  age  the  name  of  Carballa,  or  Carballis.] 
Strab.  14.— Homer.  II.  6  .—Plin.  6,  c.  27  and 

29. - An  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem,  {vid. 

Hierosolyma.)  Juv.  6,  v.  543. 

Somnus,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nnx,  was  one 
of  the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleep. 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mythologists, 
is  a  dark  cave,  where  the  sun  never  pene¬ 
trates.  At  the  entrance  are  a  number  of  pop¬ 
pies  and  somniferous  herbs.  The  god  him¬ 
self  is  represented  as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  fea¬ 
thers  with  black  curtains.  The  dreams  stand 
by  him,  and  Morpheus,  as  his  principal  minis¬ 
ter,  watches  to  prevent  the  noise  from  awak¬ 
ing  him.  The  Lacedaemonians  always  placed 
the  image  of  Somnus  near  that  of  death.  He¬ 
siod.  T/'.eog — Homer.  II.  1-:. —  Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  S93- — Ovid.  Met.  11. 

Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  age  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated 
philosopher  a  number  of  traditions,  particu 
iarly  about  the  Atlantic  isies,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  as  more  extensive  than  the  continent 
of  Africa  and  Asia  united.  Pint,  in  Isid.  & c. 

[Sonus,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Ganges,  and  now  the  Sonn-sou.  As  this  ri¬ 
ver  towards  its  origin  is  called  Ando-nadi,  it 
appears  that  the  name  Andomatis  (given  al¬ 
so  in  Arrian)  or  rather  Ando-natis,  can  de¬ 
note  no  other  than  this.] 

SopAter,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  in  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Iamblicus,  and  after  his 
death  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  phi¬ 
losophers. 
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Sophene,  a  country  of  Armenia,  [between 
the  principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
mount  Masius.  It  is  now  called  Zo/iA.]  Lu¬ 
can.  2,  v.  593. 

Sophocles,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  in  the  school  of  iEschylus, 
[was  born  at  Colone  in  Attica, about  497  B  C. 
He  studied  music  and  dancing  under  Lam- 
prus,  and  early  distinguished  himself  in  both 
these  arts,  particularly  after  the  battle  ofSa- 
lamis,  when  he  led  a  chorus  of  youths  around 
a  trophy,  erected  in  honour  of  that  victory, 
and  attracted  universal  attention  by  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  person  and  the  music  of  his  lyre.] 
He  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  poet, 
but  also  as  a  statesman.  He  commanded  the 
Athenian  armies,  and  in  several  battles  he 
shared  the  supreme  command  with  Pericles, 
and  exercised  the  office  of  archon  with  credit 
and  honour.  [He  first  applied  himself  to  ly¬ 
ric  poetry,  in  which,  had  he  persevered,  he 
would  have  eminently  distinguished  himself, 
as  the  choruses  of  his  tragedies  shew  ;  but 
the  reputation  which  iEschylus  had  acquired, 
and  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  led  him  to 
cultivate  the  tragic  muse.]  His  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  tragic  poet  reflects  great 
honour  on  his  abilities.  The  Athenians 
had  taken  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  to 
celebrate  that  memorable  event,  a  year¬ 
ly  contest  for  tragedy  was  instituted.  So¬ 
phocles  on  this  occasion  obtained  the  prize 
over  many  competitors,  in  the  number  of 
whom  was  iEschylus,  his  friend  and  his 
master.  This  success  contributed  to  en- 
cour  ge  the  poet ;  he  wrote  for  the  stage  with 
applause,  and  obtained  the  poetical  prize  20 
different  times.  Sophocles  was  the  rival  of 
Euripides  for  public  praise,  they  divided  the 
applause  ot  the  populace,  and  while  the  former 
surpassed  in  the  sublime  and  majestic,  the 
other  was  not  inferior  in  the  tender  and  pa¬ 
thetic.  The  Athenians  were  pleased  with 
their  contention,  and  as  the  theatre  was  at  that 
time  an  object  of  importance  and  magnitude, 
and  deemed  an  essent  al  and  most  magnificent  ' 
part  of  the  religious  worship,  each  had  his  ad¬ 
mirers  and  adherents ;  but  the  two  poets,  cap  - 
tivated  at  last  by  popular  applause,  gave  way 
to  jealousy  and  rivalship,  Of  1  0  tragedies 
which  Sophocles  composed,  only  seven  are  ex¬ 
tant;  Ajax,  Electra,  king  CEdipus,  Anti¬ 
gone,  the  Brachinias,  Philoctetes,  and  CEdipus 
at  Colonos.  The  ingratitude  of  the  children  of 
Sophocles  is  well  known.  They  wished  to  be¬ 
come  immediate  masters  of  their  father’s  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  therefore,  tired  of  his  long  life,  they 
accused  him  Ixfore-the  Areopagus  of  insanity. 
T  he  only  defence  the  poet  made  was  to  read 
his  tragedy  of  CEdipus  at  Colonos,  which  he 
had  lately  finished,  and  then  he  asked  his 
judges,  whether  the  author  of  such  a  per¬ 
formance  could  be  taxed  with  insanity  ?  The 
father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  returned  home  covere.  with  shame  and 
confusion.  Sophocles  died  in  the  91st  year  of 
his  age,  406  years  before  Christ,  through 
excess  of  joy,  as  some  authors  report,  of 
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having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games.  Athenaeus  has  accused  Sophocles 
of  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  particularly 
when  he  commanded  the  armies  of  Athens. 
[Sophocles  increased  the  number  of  actors  to 
three,  added  the  decoration  of  painted  scenery, 
introduced  more  ease  and  elegance  into  the 
dialogue  and  paid  a  stricter  attention  to  pro¬ 
bability  and  natural  incident.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  dignity  and  beauty,  approach 
ing  to  the  magnificence  of  the  epic.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  pure,  perspicuous,  and  harmonius.  He 
does  not,  like  his  rival  Euripides,  anticipate 
the  subject  and  issue  of  his  plots,  by  any  for¬ 
mal  prologue,  but  evolves  every  incident  in  a 
gradual  and  natural  manner,  and  carries  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  suspense,  until  the  final  ca 
tastrophe.  He  manages  his  choruses  also 
with  better  effect,  by  making  their  reflections 
and  observations  flow  naturally  from  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  appear  and  the  events  which 
occur.]  The  best  editions  of  Sophocles  are 
that  by  Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo.  1786,  [and  that 
of  Erfurdt.  Lips.  1802-8,  5  vols.  8vo ]  Lie. 
in  Cat.  de  Div.  1,  c.  25. — Plat,  in  Cim.  8tc. — 
Quintil.  1,  c.  10,  1.  10,  c.  1. —  Vat.  Max.  8,  c. 
7, 1.  9,  c.  12. — Plin.  7,  c.  53. — Atlien.  10,  8c c. 

Sophonisba,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal  the 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
married  Syphax,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  and 
when  her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Ro 
mans  and  Masinissa,  she  fell  a  captive  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Masinissa  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  married  her.  This 
behaviour  displeased  the  Romans  ;  and  Sci 
pio,  who  at  that  time  had  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa,  rebuked  the 
monarch  severely,  and  desired  him  to  part 
with  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  arduous  task 
for  Masinissa,  yet  he  dreaded  the  Romans. 
He  entered  Sophonisba’stent  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  told  her  that  as  he  could  not  deliver 
her  from  captivity  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  he  recommended  her  as  the  strongest 
pledge  of  his  love  and  affection  for  her  person, 
to  die  like  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal.  Sopho¬ 
nisba  obeyed,  and  drank  with  unusual  com¬ 
posure  and  serenity,  the  cup  of  poison  which 
Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about  203  years  before 
Christ.  Liv.  30,  c.  12,  8cc. — Sallust,  de  Jug. 
— Justin. 

Sophron,  acomic  poet  of  Syracuse,  son  of 
Agathocles  and  Damasyllis.  His  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is 
said  to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  7. —  Quintil.  !,c.  10. 

Sophroniscus.  the  father  of  Socrates. 

Soractes  and  Soracte,  a  mountain  of 
Etruria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome,  at 
the  distance  of  26  miles  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  who  is  from  thence  surnamed  Sorac- 
tis,  and  it  was  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god 
could  walk  over  burning  coals  without  hurting 
themselves.  There  was,  as  some  report,  a 
fountain  on  mount  Soracte,  whose  waters 
boiled  at  sun-rise,  and  instantly  killed  all  such 
birds  as  drank  of  them.  Strait.  5.—Phn.  2, 


c,  93, 1. 7,  c.  2. — Horat.  1,  Od.  9.—  Virg.PEn • 
11,  v.  785. — Ital.  5. 

Sosibius,  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C. 
255.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his 
brother,  and  the  queen  his  wife,  called  Arsi- 
noe.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on 
that  account  called  Polychronos.  He  was 
afterwards  permitted  to  retire  from  the  court, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  after  he  had  disgraced  the  name 
of  minister  by  the  most  abominable  crimes, 
and  the  murder  of  many  of  the  roval  family. 
His  son  of  the  same  name  was  preceptor  to 

king  Ptolemy  Epiplianes. - The  preceptor 

of  Bntannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  Tacit.  A. 
11,  c.  1. 

Sosigenes,  an  Egyptian  mathematician, 
who  assisted  J.  Cxsar  in  regulating  the  Ro¬ 
man  calendar.  [The  philosopher,  by  tolera¬ 
bly  accurate  observations,  discovered  that  the 
year  was  365  days,  and  6  hours ;  and  to  make 
allowance  for  the  odd  hours,  he  invented  the 
intercalation  of  one  day  in  four  years.  The 
duplication  ofthe  6th  day  bef  re  the  kalendsof 
March  was  called  the  intercalary  day,  and  the 
year  in  which  this  took  place  styled  Bissex¬ 
tile.  This  was  the  Julian  year,  the  reckoning 
by  which  commenced  45  B.  C.  and  continued 
till  it  gave  place  to  something  more  accurate, 
and  a  still  farther  reformation  under  Pope 
Gregory  13th  Sosigenes  was  the  author  of 
a  commentary  upon  Aristotle’s  book  “  De 
Coelo”]  Suet. — Diod. — Plin.  18,  c.  25. 

Sosn,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Horace,  1,  ep.  20,  v.  2. 

Sosilus,  a  Lacedaemonian  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the 
Carthaginian,  taught  him  Greek,  and  wrote 
the  history  of  his  life.  C.  JVefi.  in  Annib. 

SosipAter,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  He  published  five  books  of  obser¬ 
vations  on  grammar. 

SosistrAtus,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
age  of  Agathocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into 
Sicily,  and  afterwards  revolted  from  him. 
He  was  at  last  removed  by  Hermocrates. 
Pci/yten.  1. 

Sosius,  a  Roman  of  consular  dignity,  to 
whom  Plutarch  dedicated  his  lives. 

SospIta,  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Latium, 
Her  most  famous  temple  was  at  Lanuvium, 
She  had  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue 
was  covereu  with  a  goat-skin,  with  a  buckle, 
&c.  Liv.  3,  6,  8,  See. — Festus.  de  V.  sig. 

Sosthenes,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  281.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Justin.  .4,  c.  5. 

SostrAtus,  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  He  was  Strabo’s  preceptor. 

Strab.  14. - An  architect  of  Cmdos,  B-  C. 

284,  who  built  the  white  tower  of  Pharos,  in 
the  bay  of  Alexandria:;  He  inscribed  his 
name  upon  it.  [yid.  Pharos.]  Strab.  17. — . 

Plin.  30,  c.  12. - A  Greek  historian  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Etruria. - A  poet,  who 
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wrote  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece.  Juv.  10,  v.  1 78. 

SotAdes,  an  athlete. - -A  Greek  poet  of 

Thrace.  He  wrote  verses  against  Philadel- 


phus  Ptolemy,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead.  He  was  called 
Cinadus,  not  only  because  he  was  addicted 
to  the  abominable  crime  which  the  surname 
indicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a  poem  in 
commendation  of  it.  Some  suppose  that  in¬ 
stead  of  the  word  Socraticos  in  the  2d  satire, 
verse  the  10th  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sotadi- 
cos  should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotades, 
and  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved 
the  appellation  of  Cinasdus.  Obscene  verses 
were  generally  called  Sotadea  carmina  trom 
him.  They  could  be  turned  and  read  difer- 
ent  ways  without  losing  their  measure  or 
sense,  such  as  the  following,  which  can  be 
read  backwards : 


Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  laus  taxat ,  sua  laute  tencbis. 

Sole  medere  fade,  ede,  fierede  meios. 

Quin  til.  1,  c.  8, 1.  9,  c.  4  .—Plin.  5,  ep 
Hinson,  ep.  17,  v.  29. 

Sotek,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 

,  ,  -It  was  also  common  to  other  monarchs. 

Sotekia,  (lays  appointed  for  thanksgiving 
and  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of 
that  city  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedouians, 
by  Aratus 

SoterIcus,  a  poet  and  historian  in  the  age 
of  Dioclesian.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  that 
emperor,  as  also  a  life  of  Apollonius  Ty- 
anaus.  His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are 
now  lost,  except  some  few  fragments  pre¬ 
served  by  the  scholiast  of  Lycophron. 

Sothis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  constel¬ 
lation  called  Sirius,  which  received  divine 
honours  in  that  coun  try. 

SotiAtes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  conquered  by 
Caesar.  [Their  country,  which  formed  part  of 
Aquitania,  extended  along  the  Garanina,  or 
Garonne ,  and  their  chief  town  was  Sotiatuno, 
now  &>«.]  Ctes.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  20  and  21. 

Sotion,  a  grammarian  of  Alexander,  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Seneca,  B.  C.  204.  Settee,  eft.  49 
and  58 


mary  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Licinius,  was  written  before  his  his¬ 
tory]  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading, 
fol.  Cantab.  1720. 

Spaco,  the  nurse  of  Cyrus.  \yid.  Cyno.] 
Justin.  1,  c.  4. — Hcrodot. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  situate  on  the  Eu- 
rotas,  at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  received  its  name  from  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  who  married  Lace¬ 
daemon.  It  was  also  called  Lacedaemon.  [vid. 
Lacedaemon.  We  have  reserved  for  this 
place  an  account  of  the  various  reasons  as¬ 
signed  by  the  ancient  writers  for  that  pecu¬ 
liar  and  barbarous  feature  in  the  education  of 
the  Spartan  youth,  by  which  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  undergo  the  most  severe  scourging, 
before  the  altar  of  the  Orthian  Diana,  at  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  festival  in  honour  of 
that  goddess,  (vid,  Bomonicte  and  Diamas- 
tigosis.)  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  un¬ 
known.  Some  suppose  that  Lycurgus  first 
instituted  it,  to  inure  the  youths  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  and  to  render 
them  insensible  to  pain  or  wounds.  Others 
maintain  that  it  was  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle, 
which  ordered  that  human  blood  should  be 
shed  on  Diana’s  altar,  and,  according  to  their 
opinion,  Orestes  first  introduced  this  barba¬ 
rous  custom,  after  he  had  brought  the  statue 
of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.  There  is 
another  tradition  which  mentions,  that  Pau- 
sanias,  as  he  was  offering  prayers  and  sacri¬ 
fices  to  the  gods  before  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  number  of  Ly¬ 
dians,  who  disturbed  the  sacrifice,  and  were 
at  last  repelled  with  staves  and  stones,  the 
only  weapons  with  which  the  Spartans  were 
provided  at  that  moment.  In  commemoration 
of  this,  therefore,  whipping  of  boys  was 
instituted  at  Sparta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian 
procession. 

Spartacus,  a  king  of  Bosphorus,  who 
died  B.  C.  433.  His  son  and  successor 
of  the  same  name  died  B.  C.  4 07. - An¬ 
other,  who  died  284  B.  C. - A  Thracian 


shepherd,  celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  the 
victories  he  obtained  over  the  Romans. 
Being  one  of  the  gladiators  who  were  kept  at 
Sozomen,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  [born,  Capua  in  the  house  of  Lentulus,  lie  escaped 
according  to  some,  at  Sdamis  in  the  island  of  from  the  place  of  his  confinement  with  30  of 
Cyprus,  but,  according  to  others,  at  Gaza  or  •  his  companions,  and  took  up  arms  against 
Bethulia,  in  Palestine]  He  died  450  A.  D.  the  Romans.  He  soon  found  himself  with 
His  history  extends  from  the  year  324  to  439,  io  000  men  equally  resolute  with  himself, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Theodosius  the  younger,  | anti  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide  himself  in 
being  written  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and  me-  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of  Campania, 
diocrity.  [He  is  chargeable  with  several  no-ihe  soon  laid  waste  the  country ;  and  when  his 
torious  errors  in  the  relation  of  facts,  and  has! followers  were  increased  by  additional  num- 
sneurred  censure  for  his  commendations  of jbers,  and  better  disciplined,  and  more  com- 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  with  whom  origi- i pletely  armed,  he  attacked  the  Roman  gene- 
nated  the  heresy  of  two  persons  in  Christ. ;r,ds  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two  consuls  and 
His  history  is  usually  printed  with  that  of  other  officers  were  defeated  with  much  loss; 


Socrates  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  histo¬ 
rians.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading, 
Cantab.  1720.  fol.  A  work  of  Sozomen  not 
pqw  extant,  containing  in  two  books,  a  sum- 
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and  Spartacus,  superior  in  counsel  and  abi¬ 
lities,  appeared  more  terrible,  though  often 
deserted  by  his  fickle  attendants.  Crassus 
was  sent  against  him,  but  this  celebrated  ge.- 


SP 

ireral  at  first  despaired  of  success.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which,  at  last,  the  gladi¬ 
ators  were  defeated.  Spartucus  behaved 
with  great  valour ;  when  wounded  in  the  leg, 
he  fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with 
his  buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword 
with  the  other  ;  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he 
fell  upon  a  heap  of  Romans,  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  to  his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  bat¬ 
tle  no  less  than  40,000  of  the  rebels  were 
slain,  and  the  war  totally  finished.  Flor  3 
C.  20. — Liu.  95. — Eutrofi.  6,  c.  2. — Pint,  in 
Crass. — Paterc.  2,c.  30. — 4/ifiian. 

SPARTiE,  or  Sparti,  a  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon’s  teeth 
which  Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed 
one  another,  except  five,  who  survived,  and 
assisted  Cadmus  in  building  Thebes. 

Spartani,  or  Spartiatje,  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Sparta.  \yid.  Sparta  8c  Lacedaemon.] 

Sparti.Xnus  /Elius,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emper¬ 
ors,  from  J.  Caesar  to  Dioclesian.  He  dedi¬ 
cated  them  to  Dioclesian,  to  whom,  according 
to  some  he  was  related.  Of  these  composi¬ 
tions,  only  the  life  of  Adrian,  Verus,  Didius 
fulianus,  Septimus  Severus,  Caracalia,  and 
Geta,  are  extant,  published  among  the  Scrip- 
tores  Histori*  Augusta:.  Spartianus  is  not 
esteemed  as  an  historian  or  biographer. 

SperchIa,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sperchius.  Ptol. 

SperchIus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  Gita,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in  the 
jay  of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity 
festinare).  Peleus  vowed,  to  the 
;od  of  this  river,  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles, 
f  ever  he  returned  safe  from  the  Trojan  war 
Herodot.7 ,  C.  198 — Strab.  9. — Homer.  II. 
23,  v.  144. — Afiollod-  3,  c.  13. — Mela,  2,  c. 
3 .—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  557,  1.  2,  v.  250,  1.  7,  v 
230. 

SperjuatophXgi,  a  people  who  lived  in 
:he  extremest  parts  of  Egypt.  They  fed 
ipon  the  fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 

Speusippus,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  ne¬ 
phew,  as  also  successor  of  Plato.  His  father’s 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother’s  Po- 
:one.  He  presided  in  Plato’s  school  tor  eight 
years,  and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extrava¬ 
gance  and  debauchery.  Plato  attempted  to 
check  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  died  of 
the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339. — Plat,  in 
Lys. — Diog.  4. —  Fal-Max.  4,  c-  1. 

Sphacteria,  [an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Messenia,  opposite  Pylos.  It  was  memora¬ 
ble  for  the  capture  of  many  of  the  noblest 
Lacedaemonians  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.] 

Spherus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  to 
Zeno  of  Cyprus,  243  B.  C.  He  came  to 
Sparta  in  the  age  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and 
opened  a  school  there.  Plut.  in  Ag. — Diog 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  head 
and  breasts  of  a  woman,  the  bodv  of  a  dog, 
4  TJ 
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the  tail  of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the 
paws  of  a  lion,  and  an  human  voice.  It 
sprang  from  the  union  of  Orthos  with  the 
Chimscra,  or  of  Typhon  with  Echidna.  The 
Sphinx  had  been  sent  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wished  to  punish  the 
family  of  Cadmus,  which  she  persecuted  with 
immortal  hatred,  and  it  laid  this  part  of 
Bceotia  under  continual  alarms  by  proposing 
enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if  un¬ 
able  to  explain  them.  In  the  midst  of  their 
consternation  the  Thebans  were  told  by  the 
oracle,  that  the  sphinx  would  destroy  herself 
as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed 
was  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Upon  this  Creon  king  of  Thebes  pro¬ 
mised  his  crown  and  his  sister  Jocasta  inmar¬ 
riage  to  him  who  could  deliver  his  country 
from  the  monster  by  a  successful  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  enigma.  It  was  at  last  happily  ex¬ 
plained  by  CEdipus,  who  observed  that"  man 
walked  on  his  hands  and  feet  when  younger 
in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he 
walked  erect,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
he  supported  his  infirmities  upon  a  stick. 
\_vid.  GSdipus.]  The  Sphinx  no  sooner  heard 
this  explanation  than  she  dashed  her  head 
against  a  rock,  and  immediately  expired. 
Some  mythologists  wish  to  unriddle  the  fabu¬ 
lous  traditions  about  the  Sphinx,  by  the  sup¬ 
position  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus, 
or  Laius,  infested  the  country  of  Thebes  by 
her  continual  depredations,  because  she  hail 
been  refused  apart  of  her  father’s  possessions. 
The  lion’s  paw  expressed,  as  they  observe, 
her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her  lasci¬ 
viousness,  her  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid  for 
strangers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
dispatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  [The 
Sphinx  was  a  favourite  emblem  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  served,  according  to 
some,  as  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  theology.  M.  Maillet  is  of  opinion 
that  the  union  of  the  head  of  a  virgin  with 
the  body  of  a  lion,  is  a  symbol  ot  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  Egypt,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  signs 
of  Leo  and  Virgo,  and  the  Nile  overflows. 
According  to  Herodotus,  however,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  also  their  Androsphynges,  with  tne 
body  of  a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  man-  At 
the  present  day  there  still  remains  about  300 
paces  east  of  the  second  pyramid,  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  statue  of  a  sphinx,  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Formerly,  nothing  but  the  head,  neck,  and 
top  of  the  back  were  visible,  the  rest  being 
sunk  in  the  sand.  Mr.  Belzoiii,  however, 
cleared  away  the  sand  from  this  huge  mass, 
and  discovered  a  temple  of  considerable  di¬ 
mensions  between  the  legs  of  the  sphinx, 
and  another  in  one  of  its  paws.  The  length 
of  the  statue  from  the  fore-part  of  the  neck 
to  the  tail,  is  125  feet.  The  face  has  been 
disfigured  by  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the 
Arabs,  who  are  tauglitby  their  religion  toliold 
all  images  of  men  or  animals  in  detestation;. 
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Hesiod-  Theog.  v.  S2 6.—Hygin.  fab. 
68. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  5. — Diod.  4 — Ovid,  in  Id. 
378. — Strab.  9. — Sofihocl  in  CEdi/i.  tyr. 

Sphragidium,  a  retired  cave  on  mount 
Cithxron  in  Boeotia.  The  nymphs  of  the 
Diace,  called  S/ihragitides,  were  early  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  sacrifice  by  the  Athenians,  by 
order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they 
had  lost  few  men  at  the  battle  of  Plattea 
j P/in  35,  c.  6. — Pans.  9,  c.  3. — Plut.  in  Arist. 

Spina,  now  Primaro,  a  town  on  the  [Os¬ 
tium  Spineticum,  or]  most  southern  part  of 
the  Po.  [Spina  was  of  Grecian  origin.  The 
name  Eridanus,  afterwards  applied  to  the  Po 
at  large,  is  said  by  some  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Ostium  Spineticum.]  Plin. 
3,  c.  16. 

SpinthArus,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who 
built  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi.  Paus.  10, 
C.  5. 

Spoletum,  now  Slioleto,  a  town  of  Um¬ 
bria  [north-east  of  Interamna,  which  brave¬ 
ly  withstood  Annibal  after  the  battle  of  the 
lake  Thrasymenus  It  was,  in  after  ages, 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and 
under  the  government  of  Longinus,  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  was  made  the  capital  of  Um¬ 
bria.]  The  people  were  called  Sjioletani. 
Water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  fountain  by  an  aqueduct  of  such  a 
great  height,  that  in  one  place  the  top  is 
raised  above  the  foundation  230  yards.  An 
inscription  over  the  gates  still  commemorates 
the  defeat  of  Annibal.  Mart.  1 3,  ep.  120. 

SporAdes,  a  number  of  islands  in  the 
iEgean  sea,  [•  «ff  the  coast  of  Caria.]  They 
received  their  name  a  sfiargo,  because 

they  are  scattered  in  the  sea.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

• — Strab.  2. 

Sfurina,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Ctesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-house  on 
the  morning  of  the  ides,  Caesar  said  to  Spuri- 
na,  the  ides  are  at  last  come.  Yes,  replied 
Spurina,  but  not  yet  past.  Caesar  was  mur¬ 
dered  a  few  moments  after.  Suet,  in  Cess.  8 1 . 
—  Fal.  Max.  1  and  8. 

Spurius,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  of 
the  Romans. — . — One  of  Caesar’s  murderers. 

- Lartius,  a  Roman  w'ho  defended  the 

bridge  over  the  Tiber  against  Porsenna’s  ar¬ 
my. 

Stabile,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania  on 
the  bay  of  Puteoli.  [Stabiae  shared  the  fate 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  v id.  Hercu¬ 
laneum  and  Pompeii.]  Plin.  3,  c.  ■,  ep.  6,  c. 
16. 

Stagira,  [now  Stagros,  a  city  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sinus  Stry- 
monicus  or  Gulf  of  Contessa .]  It  was  found¬ 
ed  665  years  before  Christ.  Aristotle  was 
born  there,  from  which  circumstance  he  is 
called  Stagirites,  [or  the  Stagynte.  vid.  Aris¬ 
totle."]  fhucyd.  4. — Paus.  6,  c.  4 .—Laert. 
in  Sol. — JElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  46. 

StasEas,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  en¬ 
gaged  to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philoso¬ 
phy.  Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  22. 
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Stasicrxtes,  a  statuary  and  architect  in 
the  wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make 
a  statue  of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  conqueror,  &c. 

Statilitts,  a  young  Roman,  celebrated 
for  his  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  when  Cato 
murdered  himself,  he  attempted  to  follow  his 
example,  but  was  prevented  by  his  friends. 
The  conspirators  against  Caesar  wished  him  to 
be  in  the  number,  but  the  answer  which  he 
gave  displeased  Brutus.  He  was  at  last  killed 
by  the  army  of  the  triumvirs.  Plut. 

StatIra,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Alexander.  The  conqueror  had  former¬ 
ly  refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrat¬ 
ed  with  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than 
9000  persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom 
Alexander  gave  a  golden  cup,  to  be  offered  to 
the  gods.  Statira  had  no  children  by  Alex¬ 
ander.  She  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Rox¬ 
ana,  after  the  conqueror’s  death.  Justin.  12, 

c.  1 2. - A  sister  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of 

Persia.  She  also  became  his  wife,  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  Persians.  She  died  af¬ 
ter  an  abortion,  in  Alexander’s  camp,  where 
she  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  She  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  conqueror. 

Plut.  in  A  ex. - A  wife  of  Artaxerxes 

Miiemon,  poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law, 

queen  Parysatis.  Plut.  in  Art. - A  sister 

of  Mithridates  the  Great.  Plut. 

Statius,  (Caecilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet 
he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedies. 
He  died  a  little  after  Ennius.  Cic.  de  sen. 

- P.  Papinius,  a  poet  bom  at  Naples  in  the 

reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  His  father’s 
name  was  Statius  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother’s 
Agelina.  [He  early  displayed  a  lively  dis¬ 
position  and  good  talents,  and  soon  became  a 
votary  of  the  muses,  with  so  much  success, 
that  during  his  father’s  life  he  obtained  the 
crown  in  the  poetical  contests  of  his  native 
place.  He  was  also  thrice  a  victor  in  the  poe¬ 
tical  games  celebrated  at  Alba.  A  piece 
which  he  recited  at  Rome,  in  the  quinquennial 
games  instituted  by  Nero,  and  renewed  by 
Domitian,  procured  for  him  a  golden  crown 
from  that  emperor,  and  admission  to  his  ta¬ 
ble.]  Statius  has  made  himself  known  by 
two  epic  poems,  the  Thebais  in  12  books,  and 
the  Achilleis  in  two  books,  which  remain  un¬ 
finished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
There  are  besides  other  pieces  compos¬ 
ed  on  several  subjects,  which  are  ex¬ 
tant,  and  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Sylvcs,  divided  into  four  books.  The  two 
epic  poems  of  Statius  are  dedicated  to  Domi¬ 
tian,  whom  the  poet  ranks  among  the  gods. 
Statius,  as  some  suppose,  was  poor,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  maintain  himself  by  writing 
for  the  stage.  None  of  his  dramatic  pieces 
are  extant ;  and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in 
his  praise,  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illi¬ 
beral  reflection  upon  him.  [Juvenal  rather  1 
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,  expresses  commiseration  for  the  poet ;  Sta- 
:  tius,  it  seems,  was  vanquished  in  a  contest  at 
j  the  Roman  games,  on  which  occasion  he  re¬ 
cited  a  part  of  his  principal  poem,  the  The- 
ibaid :  according  to  Juvenal,  he  was  heard 
,with  delight  by  a  crowd  of  auditors  in  other 
(public  recitations  of  his  poem,  the  satirist  at 
;the  same  time  intimating,  that  notwithstand- 
,ing  this  applause,  the  author  might  have 
(Starved,  had  he  not  sold  a  new  composition, 
:his  Agave,  to  the  actor  Paris,  Domitian’s  fa- 
IVourite.]  Statius  died  about  the  100th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  [The  poems  of  Statius 
display  a  considerable  share  of  real  genius 
and  talent,  but  are  vitiated  by  the  false  taste 
(Which  then  began  to  infest  Latin  poetry, 
and  gave  a  turn  to  turgid  and  unnatural 
thoughts  and  expressions.  Several  pieces  in 
the  Silva,  are,  however,  pleasing  and  ele¬ 
gant.  His  principal  work,  the  Thebaid,  holds 
no  mean  rank  among  epic  poems,  and  once  it 
was  a  great  favourite  among  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  For  this  preference  it  was  indebt¬ 
ed  to  its  swelling  sentiments  verging  to  bom- 
past,  and  to  the  savage  and  sanguinary  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  incidents  which  suited  the  times 
pf  chivalrous  turbulence.  But  still  with  these 
,-faults  it  exhibits  strokes  of  the  real  sublime, 
and  considerable  force  and  novelties  in  natu¬ 
ral  description,  especially  in  the  similies.] 

:  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of 
Bartliius,  2  vols.  4to.  Cyg.  1664,  that  of  the 
Variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1671,  [that  in  Usuir 
Delphini,  Paris,  1685,  2  vols.  4to.  and  that  of 
Gronovius,  Manh.  i783,  2  vols  8vo.]  and  o! 
jtlie  Thebais,  separate,  that  of  [Markland, 
Lond.  1728,  4to.] 

Stator,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him 
by  Romulus,  because  he  sto/i/ied  ( sto )  the 
flight  of  the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the 
flabines.  The  conqueror  erected  him  a  tem¬ 
ple  under  that  name.  Liv.  1,  c.  ;  2. 
j  StellAtis,  a  field  remarkable  for  its  fer¬ 
tility,  in  Campania.  Cic.  Ag.  1,  c.  70. — Suet. 
Cess.  20. 

Stellio,  a  youth  turned  into  an  elf  by 
Geres,  because  he  derided  the  goddess,  who 
drank  with  avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted 
[in  her  vain  pursuit  of  her  daughter  Proser¬ 
pine.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  445. 
f  Stenobsea.  vid.  Sthenoboea. 

.  Stentor,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  His  voice  was  louder  than 
[that  of  50  men  together.  Homer.  II.  5,  v. 
784. — Tuv.  13,  v.  112. 

Stentoris  lacus,  a  lake  near  Enos  in 
Thrace.  Herodot ■  7,  c.  58. 

.  StephAnus,  [agrammarian  whoflourished. 
as  is  conjectured,  about  the  close  of  the  5  th 
(Century.  He  was  professor  in  the  imperial 
.college  at  Constantinople,  and  composed  a 
dictionary  containing  adjectives  derived  from 
the  names  of  places,  and  designating  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  those  places.  Of  this  work  there 
Exists  only  an  abridgment  made  by  Hermo- 
(laus,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Justinian. 
.This  work  was  known  by  the  title,  lisp  wo- 
uxy,  De  Urbibus ,  but  that  of  the  original  was 
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EJ  v/y.tt ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
author’s  intention  was  to  write  a  geographi¬ 
cal  work.  The  best  edition  of  the  abridgment 
is  that  by  Gronovius,  L.  Bat.  1688.  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  original,  relative  to  Dodona,  is  ex¬ 
tant  ;  and  an  edition  of  it  was  given  by  Gi’o- 
novius] 

Sterope,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.  She  married  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pi- 
sae,  by  whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  See. 

Ste  ichorus,  [a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born 
at  Himera,  in  Sicily,  and  who  flourished 
about  612  B.  C.  Po  him  we  owe  the  first 
introduction  of  the  triple  division  into  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode,  which  are  called  in  a 
Greek  proverb,  “  The  three  things  of  Stesi- 
chorus.”  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  derived 
his  name  of  Stesichorus,  “  placer  or  arranger 
of  the  chorus.”  His  previous  name  was 
Tisias.]  His  compositions  were  written 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  comprised  in  26 
books,  all  now  lost  except  a  few  fragments. 
[These  amount  to  50  or  60  lines,  and  are 
printed  in  the  collections  of  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
Antv.  15  18.  Stesichorus  possessed,  according 
to  Dionysius,  all  the  excellencies  and  graces 
of  Pindar  and  Simonides,  and  surpassed 
them  both  in  the  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  in 
which  he  well  preserved  the  characteristics  of 
manners  and  persons :  and  Quintilian  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  having  displayed  the  sublimity  of 
his  genius  by  the  selection  of  weighty  topics, 
such  as  important  wars  and  the  actions  of 
great  commanders,  in  which  he  sustained 
with  his  lyre  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Alexander  the  Great  ranks  him 
among  those  who  were  the  proper  study  of 
princes.]  Some  say  he  lost  his  eve-sight  for 
writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and  that  he 
received  it  only  upon  making  a  recantation  of 
what  he  had  'said.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
that  fable  of  the  horse  and  stag,  which  Ho¬ 
race  and  some  other  poets  have  imitated, 
and  this  he  wrote  to  prevent  his  countrymen 
from  making  an  alliance  with  Phalans.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  he  was  the  first  who  wrote 
an  epithalamium.  He  flourished  556  B.  C. 
and  died  at  Catana,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age.  Isocrat.  in  Hel. — Aristot.  Rhet. — Strab. 
3.— Lucian,  in  Macr.—Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  c.  >5, 
—Plut.  de  Mus. —  Quint il.  10,  c.  l.—Raus.  3, 
c.  19, 1. 10,  c.  26. 

SthexElus,  a  king  of  Mycente,  son  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  He  married  Ni- 
cippc  the  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Eurys- 
theus,  who  was  born,  by  Juno’s  influence, 
two  months  before  the  natural  time,  that  he 
might  obtain  a  superiority  over  Hercules, 
as  being  older.  Sthenelus  made  war  against 
Amphitryon,  who  had  killed  Electryon  and 
seized  his  kingdom.  He  fought  with  success, 
and  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  whom  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Eurystheus.  Homer.  II.  19,  v.  91. — 

Afiollod.  2,  c.  4. - A  son  of  Capaneus.  He 

was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  were  shut  up  in  the  wooden 
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borse,  according  to  Virgil.  Paus.  2,  c.  18. — 
Virg.  JEn.  2  and  10. 

Sthenobcea,  a  daughter  of  Jobates,  king 
of  Lycia,  who  married  Proetus,  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos.  She  became  enamoured  of  Bellerophon, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  her  husband’s  court, 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  when  he 
refused  to  gratify  her  criminal  passion,  she 
accused  him  before  Preetus  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue.  According  to  some  she  killed 
herself  after  his  departure.  Homer.  II.  6,  v 

162. — Hygin  fab.  57. - Many  mythologists 

call  her  Antaea. 

Stilbo,  a  name  given  to  the  planet  Mer¬ 
cury  by  the  ancients,  for  its  shining  appear¬ 
ance.  Cic.  de  jV  D.  2,  c.  20. 

StIlicho.  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much 
courage,  but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he 
showed  himself  turbulent  and  disaffected.  As 
being  of  barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to 
see  the  Roman  provinces  laid  desolate  by  his 
countrymen,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Honorius  discovered  his  intrigues,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  beheaded,  about  the  year  of 
Christ  408.  His  family  were  involved  in  his 
ruin.  [The  apparent  piety  of  Olympius  the 
favourite  of  Honorius,  has  induced  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  historians  to  treat  the  character  of 
Stilicho  with  great  severity  ;  but  Zosimus, 
though  upon  the  whole  not  favourable  to  him, 
acquits  him  of  the  treason  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  the  poetry  of  Claudian  eulogises  him  as 
the  hero  of  his  age.] 

Stilpo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Mega- 
ra,  who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
He  was  naturally  addicted  to  riot  and  de 
bauchery,  but  he  reformed  his  manners  when 
he  opened  a  school  at  Megara.  He  was  uni 
versally  respected,  his  school  .  as  frequented, 
and  Demetrius,  when  he  plundered  Megara, 
ordered  the  house  of  the  philosopher  to  be 
left  safe  and  unmolested.  [Stilpo  excited 
prejudices  by  not  paying  respect  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  supei’stitions,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  his 
infidelity  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  divinity.  On  moral  topics  he  is  said 
to  have  taught  that  the  highest  felicitv  con 
sists  in  a  mind  free  from  the  dominions  of 
passion,  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  the  Sto¬ 
ics.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  final  departure  by  a  draught 
of  wine.]  Plut.  in  Dem. — Diog.  2 . — Seneca 
de  Const. 

StobjEus,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished 
A. D.  40.;.  [He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  none  of  which  have  reached  our  times, 
except  the  fragments  of  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  ancient  poets  and  philosophers. 
Fabricius  thinks  that  he  was  not  a  Christian, 
since  his  extracts  are  exclusively  from  hea¬ 
then  authors.  The  best  editions  of  Stobxus 
are  that  of  Heeren,  Goett.  1792.  and  that  of 
Schow,  Lips.  1797.] 

Stobi,  [the  principal  city  of  Pxonia  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  lying  due  north  from  Edessa.  It  be¬ 
came  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  two  pro- 
708 
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vinccs  into  which  Macedonia  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  divided.  Liv.  33,  c.  19, 1.  40,  c.  21. 

StoechIdes  five  small  islands  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the 
Hieres,  near  Marseilles  They  were  called 
Ligustides  by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them 
as  only  three  in  number.  [They  were  call¬ 
ed  Stoechades  from  their  being  ranged  on  the 
same  line,  crru/^oc,]  Steph.  Byzant. — Lucan. 
3,  v.  516. —  Strab.  4. 

StoIci,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  bv  Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received 
the  name  from  the  portico ,  rot,  where  the  phi¬ 
losopher  delivered  his  lectures.  [This  was 
the  “  Poecile”  or  porch  adorned  with  vari¬ 
ous  paintings  from  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus 
and  other  eminent  masters,  and  hence  was; 
called  by  way  of  eminence,  tie  porch.  An 
account  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  article,  Zeno  ] 

Stkabo,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  giv¬ 
en  to  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  de¬ 
formed  or  distorted.  Pompey’s  father  was 

distinguished  by  that  name - A  native  of 

Amasia,  [a  city  of  Pontus,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  From  his  acquaintance  with 
Caius  Gallus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  from  his 
having  composed  his  geography  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  flourished  in  the  first  century, 
and  Blair  assigns  his  death  to  the  year  25. 
A.  D.]  He  first  studied  under  Xenarchus,  the 
peripatetic,  and  afterwards  warmly  embrac¬ 
ed  the  tenets  of  the  Stoics.  Of  all  his  com¬ 
positions  nothing  remains  but  his  geography, 
divided  into  17  books,  a  work  justly  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  its  elegance,  purity,  the  erudition  and 
universal  knowledge  of  the  author.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  account,  in  Greek,  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  places  of  the  world,  the  origin,  the 
manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and  government 
of  nations  ;  the  foundation  of  cities,  and  the 
accurate  history  of  each  separate  province. 
Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the  world 
in  quest  of  information,  and  to  examine  with 
the  most  critical  inquiry,  not  only  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  places,  but  also  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  history  he  meant  to  write. 
In  the  two  first  books  the  author  wishes  to 
show  the  necessity  of  geography  ;  in  the  3d 
he  gives  a  description  of  Spain  ;  in  the  4th 
of  Gaul  and  the  British  isles.  The  5th  and 
6th  contain  an  account  of  Italy  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  islands  ;  the  7tb,  which  is  mutilated 
at  the  end,  gives  a  full  description  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  country  of  the  Get®,  Illy  ri- 
cum,  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  Epirus. 
The  affairs  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent  isl¬ 
and  are  separately  treated  in  the  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  ;  and  in  the  four  next,  Asia  within 
mount  Taurus  ;  and  in  the  5th  and  16th, 
Asia  without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria 
and  Arabia  ;  the  last  book  gives  an  account 
of  Egypt,  /Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other 
places  of  Africa.  Among  the  books  of  Stra¬ 
bo  which  have  been  lost,  were  historical  com¬ 
mentaries.  This  celebrated  geographer  died 
A.  D,  25.  The  best  editions  of  bis  geo- 
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rraphy  are  those  of  Casaubon,  fol.  Paris,  1 620 ; 
and  of  Amst.  2  vols.  fol.  1707.  [To  these 
may  be  added  the  Leipsic  edition  of  Sieben- 
kees,  continued  after  his  death  byTsehzucke  : 
on  the  death  of  this  latter  editor  the  work 
was  continued  by  F riedeman  as  far  as  the 
7th  vol.  where  it  has  remained  since  the 
year  1818  The  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo  by 
,  Ealconer,  published  in  1809,  also  deserves 
mention,  although  it  has  not  satisfied  the  ex 
,  pectations  that  were  formed  of  it.  This  is 
I  the  edition,  a  review  of  which  gave  rise  m 

■  part  to  the  controversy  in  1809-10  between 
,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  and  the  Oxford 

scholars.] - A  Sicilian,  so  clear-sighted 

that  he  could  distinguish  objects  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  130  miles,  with  the  same  ease  as  if 
i  they  had  been  near. 

1  Strato,  or  Strato  x,  a  philosopher  of 
Lampsacus,  disciple  and  successor  in  the 
.  school  of  Theophrastus,  [in  the  Peripatetic 
.  school,  of  which  he  took  charge  B.  C.  286, 

;  and  continued  over  it  for  18  years,  with  a 
;  high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.] 

:  He  applied  himself  with  uncommon  industry 
i  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  was  surnamed 
t  Physicus,  and  after  the  most  mature  investi- 
i  gations,  he  supported  that  nature  was  inani- 
.  mate,  and  that  there  was  no  god  but  nature. 

,  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Ptolemy 
.  Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered  his  abi- 
:  lities  and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his 

-  labours  with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrote 
.  different  treatises,  allnow  lost.  [Inhisopinion 
.  concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  essential 

-  ly  from  the  system  both  of  Plato  and  Aristo¬ 
tle,  and  he  is  said  to  have  nearly  approached 

-  that  sy  stem  of  Atheism  which  excludes  the 

-  deity  from  the  formation  of  the  world.  Cice- 
j  ro  states  that  this  philosopher  conceived  all 
;  divine  power  to  be  seated  in  nature,  which 
;  possesses  the  causes  of  production,  increase, 

.  and  diminution,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  sen- 
1  sation  and  figure.  He  taught,  also,  that  the 
i  seat  of  the  soul  is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain, 

■  and  that  it  only  acts  by  means  of  the  senses.] 
t  Diog.  5. — Cic.  Acad.  1,  c.  9,  1.  4,  c.  38,  8c c. 

.  - - A  physician. 

c  Straton.  vid.  Strato. 
t  StratonIce,  a  daughter  of  Ariarathes, 
i  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Eumenes, 
t  king  of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of  At- 

•  talus.  Strab.  13. - A  daughter  of  Deme- 

L  trius  Poliorcetes,  who  married  Seleucus,  king 

-  of  Syria.  Antiochus,  her  husband’s  son  by  a 

-  former  wife,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
.  married  her  with  his  father’s  consent,  when 

the  physicians  had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
t  comply,  his  son’s  health  would  be  impaired, 
f  JPlut.  in  Dem. —  Val.  ax.  5,  c  7. - A  con¬ 

cubine  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  Plut. 

in  Pom]i. - The  wife  of  Antigonus,  mo- 

.  ther  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes - A  town 

j  of  Caria,  [north-east  of  Mylassa,]  made  a 

•  Macedonian  colony.  Strab.  1  — Lin  8,  c. 

■  18  and  33. - Another  in  Mesopotamia - 

[  And  a  third  near  mount  Taurus,  [called  Stra 

tooicea  ad  Taurum  by  Strabo,  in  order  to 
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distinguish  it  from  the  Carian  city  of  the  same 
name.] 

Stratoxicus,  an  opulent  person  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander, 
whose  riches  became  proverbial.  Plut. 

Stratonis  turris,  a  city  of  Judea,  af¬ 
terwards  called  Cssarea  by  Herod  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  f  vid.  Cssarea.l 

Stratos,  a  city  of  iEolia.  Liv.  36,  c.  11, 

1.  38,  c.  4. - '  )i’  Acarnania. 

Strujua,  a  goddess  at  Romewho  gave 
vigour  and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent. 
Aug.  de  Civ.  D  4,  c.  1 1  and  1  . 

Strongvle,  now  Strombolo,  [one  of  the 
Lipari  isles,  or  the  first  of  the  /Eolise  insulas 
to'  the  north-east.  It  was  called  Strongvle, 
(Zrgyyyvx*,)  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of  its 
round  figure.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  volcano,  which  is  the  only  one  known 
whose  eruptions  are  continued  and  uninter¬ 
rupted.  The  island  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  sin¬ 
gle  mountain,  whose  base  is  about  nine  miles 
in  circumference.  The  crater  is  supposed  to 
have  been  anciently  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  it  is  now  on  the  side.  From 
various  testimonies  collected  by  Spallanza¬ 
ni,  he  concludes  that  the  volcano  has  burned 
for  more  than  a  century  where  it  now  burns, 
without  any  sensible  change  in  its  situation. 
The  same  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  origin  and  increase  of  Stromboli,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  porphyry,  which,  melted  by 
subterraneous  conflagrations,  and  rarified  by 
elastic  gaseous  substances,  arose  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  extending  itself  on  the 
sides  in  lavas  and  scorite,  has  formed  an  isl¬ 
and  of  its  present  size  The  earliest  erup¬ 
tions  of  Stromboli,  authenticated  by  historical 
accounts,  are  prior  to  the  Christian  era  by 
about  290  years,  the  date  of  the  reign  of 
Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  It  burned,  likewise, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After 
this  latter  period,  a  long  succession  of  ages 
ensued,  during  which,  from  the  want  of  his¬ 
torical  documents,  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  Stromboli.  In  the  17th  century  we 
again  know  that  it  ejected  fire,  which  it ^ has 
continued  to  do  to  the  present  time.]  Mela , 

2,  c.  7.—  Strab.  6. — Paus.  10,  c.  11. 

StrophXdes,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian 

sea,  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  They  were  anciently  called  Plots , 
and  received  the  name  of  Strophades  from 
verto ,  because  Zethes  and  Calais  the 
sons  of  Boreas,  returned  from  thence  by  or¬ 
der  of  Jupiter,  after  they  had  driven  the 
Harpyies  there  from  the  tables  ol  Phineus. 
The  fleet  of  vEneas  stopped  near  the  Stro¬ 
phades.  The  largest  of  these  two  islands 
is  not  above  five  miles  in  circumference. 
[They  are  now  called  Slrivali .]  Hygin.  fab. 

9. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  210. 

Strophius,  a  son  of  Crisus,  king  ofPho- 
cis.  He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  call¬ 
ed  Anaxabia,  or  Astyochia,  or,  according  to 
others,  Cyndragora,  by  whom  he  had  Py- 
lades,  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with  Ores¬ 
tes.  After  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by 
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Clytemnestra  and  iEgystlms,  the  king  of 
Phocis  educated  at  his  own  house,  with  the 
greatest  care,  his  nephew  whom  Electra  had 
secretly  removed  from  the  power  of  his 
mother,  and  her  adulterer.  Orestes  was 
enabled  by  means  of  Strophius,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  father.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. — 
Hygin.  fab.  1, 17. 

Stryma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 
Thasian  colony.  Herodot.  7,  c.  109 

Strymon,  a  river  [rising  in  Mount  Hse- 
mus,]  which  separates  Thrace,  from  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  falls  into  a  part  of  the  fiEgean  sea, 
■which  has  been  called  Strymonicus  sinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Contessa.  A  number  of  cranes,  as 
the  poets  say,  resorted  on  its  banks  in  the 
summer  time.  Its  eels  were  excellent. 
Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Afiollod.  2,  c.  5. —  Virg.  G.  1, 
v.  120, 1.  4,  v.  508.  JEn.  10,  v.  265. — Ovid. 
Met .  2,  v.  251. 

Stymphalia,  Stymphalis,  a  part  of 

Macedonia.  Liv.  45,  c.  30. - A  surname 

of  Diana. 

Stymphalus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Elatus  and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against 
Pelops,  and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  Afiollod. 

3,  c.  9. — Paus.  8,  c.  4. - A  town,  river, 

lake,  and  fountain,  [in  the  north  east  part]  of 
Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from  king 
Stymphalus.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Stymphalus  was  infested  with  a  number  of 
voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  storks,  which 
fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  which  were  called 
Stymfihalides.  They  were  at  last  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  with  the  assistance  of  Minerva. 
Some  have  confounded  them  with  the  Har- 
pyies,  while  others  pretend  that  they  never 
existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets. 
Pausanias.A  v.veve  su  »j>  >rts,  that  there  were 
carnivorous  birds,  like  the  Stymphalides, 
in  Arabia.  [■  ome  have  explained  the  fable 
by  supposing  that  robbers  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  robbed  passengers  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  lake.  These  Hercules  and  his 
companions  destroyed,  and  hence  it  is  said 
sprung  the  fable  of  the  birds  Stymphalides.] 
Paus.  8,  c.  4. — Slat.  Theb.  4,  v.  298. 

Styx,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters.  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour. 
Hesiod.  Theog  363  and  384. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  2. 

- A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 

it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some 
writer  the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Non- 
acris  in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  so  cold 
and  deadly  that  they  proved  fatal  to  such  as 
tasted  them.  Among  others,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  mentioned  as  a  victim  to  their  fatal 
effects,  in  consequence  of  drinking  them. 
They  even  consumed  iron,  and  broke  all  ves¬ 
sels.  The  wonderful  properties  of  this  water 
suggested  the  idea,  that  it  was  a  river  of  hell, 
especially,  when  it  disappeared  in  the  earth 
a  little  below  its  fountain  head.  The  gods 
held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in  such  venera¬ 
tion  that  they  always  swore  by  them ;  an 
oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any  of  the 
gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter  obliged 
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them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  whicii 
lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a  sense* 
less  stupidity  ;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  re¬ 
stored  to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to 
all  their  original  privileges.  It  is  said  that 
this  veneration  was  shewn  to  the  Styx,  be¬ 
cause  it  received  its  name  from  the  nymph 
Styx,  who  with  her  three  daughters  assisted 
Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the  Titans.  He¬ 
siod.  Theog.  v.  384,  775.— Homer.  Od.  1>j,  v. 
>13. — Herodot.  6,  c.  4 .—  Virg.  TEn.  6,  v. 
323.  39,  See. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  3 — Ovid.  Met. 

3,  v.  29,  8cc. — Lucan.  6,  v.  378,  St c. — Paus. 
8,  c.  I7and  18. — Curt.  10,  c.  :0. 

Suada,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  called 
Pitho  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of 
worship  established  to  her  honour  first  by 
Theseus.  She  had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  Praxisat  Megara.  Or.  de  El.  Oral. 
15. — Paus.  1,  c.  22  and  43,  1.  9,c.  35. 

[Suastus,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Indus,  near  the  modern  city  of  Altock- 
D’Anville  makes  the  modern  name  of  the 
Suastus  to  be  the  Suvat.  Mannert  supposes 
this  to  be  the  same  river  with  that  called 
Choaspes  bv  Strabo  and  Curtius,  and  the 
name  Suastus,  which  is  used  by  Ptolemy  in 
speaking  of  this  stream,  to  be  an  error.] 

Sublicius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at 
Rome  over  the  Tiber,  vid.  Pons. 

Suburra,  a  street  in  Rome  where  all  the 
licentious,  dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans 
and  courtezans  resorted.  It  was  situate  be¬ 
tween  mount  Viminalis  and  Quirinalis,  and 
was  remarkable  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  obscurer  years  of  J.  Cxsar.  Suet,  in 
C<zs  —  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  8. — Martial.  6, 
ep.  66. — Juv.  3,  v.  5. 

Sucro,  now  Xucar,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Plut. 

Suessa,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
Aurunca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci.  Scrub.  5. — 
PLin.  3,  c.  5. — Dionys.  Hal .  4- — Liv.  1  and 
2. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  775  — Cic.  Phil.  3,  c.  4, 1 

4,  C.  2. 

Sues  si  ones,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
wnose  country  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Matrons,  the  Marne.  Their  capital,  Augusta, 
afterwards  Suessiones,  now  Soissons  stands 
on  Oxona,  the  Aisne.  They  were  subdued 
by  Ctesar.]  Cats.  Bell.  G.  2. 

Suetonius,  C.  Paulinus,  the  first  Roman 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an 
army,  of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count.  He  presided  over  Britain  as  a  gover¬ 
nor  for  about  20  years,  and  was  afterwards 
made  consul.  He  forsook  the  interest  of 

Otho,  and  attached  himself  to  Vitelhus. - 

C.  Tranquillus,  a  Latin  historian,  son  of  a 
Rofnan  knight  of  the  same  name,  [born 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
and  died  after  A.  D.  117.]  He  was  favoured 
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by  Adrian,  and  became  his  secretary,  but  he 
was  afterwards  banished  from  the  court  for 
his  indiscreet  familiarity  towards  the  empress 
Sabina.  In  his  retirement  Suetonius  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendship  and  correspondence  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  and  dedicated  his  time  to 
study.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  Roman 
kings,  divided  into  three  books  ;  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  a  book  on 
the  games  and  spectacles  of  the  Greeks,  8tc. 
which  are  all  now  lost.  The  only  one  of  his 
compositions  extant  is  the  lives  of  the  twelve 
first  Cxsars,  and  some  fragments  of  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  celebrated  grammarians.  [His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  ancient  histo¬ 
ry  ;  for  without  being  distinguished  by  style  or 
sentiment  it  abounds  with  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  manners,  characters  and  incidents  of 
those  times  which  no  where  else  occur. 
Some  of  the  facts  which  he  relates  have 
been  doubted,  but  his  general  character  and 
mode  of  writing  narratives,  acquit  him  of 
any  intentional  misrepresentation.  [His  ex¬ 
pressions,  however,  .ire  often  too  indelicate, 
and  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  while  he 
exposed  the  vices  of  the  Ctcsars,  he  wrote 
with  all  the  licentiousness  with  which  they 
lived.  The  best  editions  of  Suetonius  are 
that  of  Pitiscus,  4to.  2.  vols.  Leovard.  1714, 
that  of  Oudendorp,  vols.  8vo.  L  Bat  1751; 
and  that  of  Erne'sti,  8vo.  Lips.  i775.  [The 
best  now  is  that  of  Crusius  Lips.  18  : 6  18,  3 
vols.  8vo.]  Plin.  1.  ep.  18, 1.  5,  ep.  11,  8tc. 

Sufivi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Hercyma  silva,]  who  made  frequent 
excursions  upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under 
the  emperors.  [Lucan  calls  them  Flavi, 
from  their  having  in  general  reddish  hair, 
which  their  name  is  likewise  said  to  signify.] 
Lucan.  2,  v.  51. 

Suffenus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Ca¬ 
tullus.  He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities, 
but  puffed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  therefore  deservedly  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  Caiuil. 
22. 

Suffetius,  or  Sufetius.  vid.  Metius. 

Suidas,  a  Greek  writer.  [So  little  is 
known  of  Suidas  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  a  person  of  this  name  ever  existed. 
His  name,  however,  is  found  in  all  the  MSS 
of  his  Lexicon,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Eu¬ 
stathius  in  his  commentary  on  Homer.  He 
seems  to  have  flourished  between  900  and  102 i 
B.  C.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  com¬ 
piled  from  various  authors,  sometimes  with 
and  at  other  times  without  judgment  and  di 
ligence.  Notwithstanding  its  errors  and  im¬ 
perfections,  it  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  a 
storehouse  of  all  sorts  of  erudition.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  an  account  of  poets,  orators,  historians, 
&c.  with  many  passages  from  ancient  authors 
whose  works  are  lost.]  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  K.uster,  3  vols.  fol.  Cantab. 
1705. 

Suiones,  a  nation  of  ancient  Scandinavia, 
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supposed  the  modern  Swedes.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  44. 

Sulcius,  an  informer  whom  Horace  de¬ 
scribes  as  hoarse  with  the  number  of  defa¬ 
mations  he  daily  gave.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  65. 

Sulga,  now  Sorgue ,  a  small  river  of  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Rhone.  Strab.  4. 

Sulla,  vid.  Sylla. 

Sulmo,  now  Sulmona,  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles 
from  Rome,  founded  by  Solymus,  one  of  the 
followers  of  iEneas.  Ovid  was  born  there. 
Ovid,  fiassim. — Ital.  8,  v.  511. — Strab.  5. 

Sulpitia,  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who 
married  Fulvius  Flaccus.  She  was  so  famous 
for  her  chastity ,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple 
to  Venus  Verticordia,  a  goddess  who  was  im¬ 
plored  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  wo¬ 
men  to  virtue.  Plin.  7,  c.  35. - A  poetess 

in  the  age  of  Domitian,  against  whom  she 
wrote  a  poem,  because  he  had  banished  the 
philosophers  from  Rome.  This  composition 
is  still  extant.  She  had  also  written  a  poem 
on  conjugal  affection,  commended  by  Mar¬ 
tial,  ep  35,  now  lost. 

sulpitia  Lex,  mi/itaris,  by  C.  Sulpicius 
the  tribune,  A.  U,  C.  665,  invested  Marius 
with  the  full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates,  of  which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived— 
Another,  de  senatu ,  by  Servius  Sulpicius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665.  It  required  that  no  se¬ 
nators  should  owe  more  than  2000  drachmas. 

- Another,  de  civitate,  by  P.  Sulpicius  the 

tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665.  It  ordered  that  the 
new  citizens  who  composed  the  eight  tribes 
lately  created,  should  be  divided  among  the 
35  old  tribes,  as  a  greater  honour. - Ano¬ 

ther,  called  also  Sempronia  de  religione,  by  P. 
Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  Sempronius  So- 
phus,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  449.  1 1  forbad  any 

person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or  altar  with¬ 
out  the  permission  oPthe  senate  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  tribunes. 

Sulpitius,  or  Sulpicius,  an  illustrious 
family  at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 

are - Peticus,  a  man  chosen  d  ctator 

against  the  Gauls.  H>s  troops  mutinied 
when  first  he  took  the  field,  but  soon  after  he 
engaged  the  enemy  and  totally  defeated 

them.  Liv.  7. - -C.  Paterculus,  a  consul 

sent  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  con¬ 
quered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  enemy’s  fleet. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome.  Id.  17. - Spurius  one  of 

the  three  commissioners  whom  the  Romans 
sent  to  collect  the  best  laws  which  could 
be  found  in  the  different  cities  and  repub¬ 
lics  of  .  Greece  Id.  3,  c.  10. - One  of 

the  first  consuls  who  received  intelligence 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  Rome  to 

restore  the  Tarquins  to  power,  &c. - 

P.  Galba,  a  Roman  consul  who  signalized 
himself  greatly  during  the  war  whieh  his 
countrymen  waged  against  the  Achxans 
and  the  Macedonians. - Severus,  a  wri¬ 
ter.  vid.  Severus. - Publius,  one  of  the 

associates  of  Marius,  well  known  for  his 
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intrigues  and  cruelty.  He  made  some 
Saws  in  favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he 
kept  about  3000  young  rnen  in  continual  pay, 
whom  he  called  his  anti-senatorial  band,  and 
with  these  he  had  often  the  impertinence  to 
attack  the  consul  in  the  popular  assemblies 
He  became  at  last  so  seditious,  that  he  was 
proscribed  by  Svlla’s  adherents,  and  immedi 
ately  murdered.  His  head  was  fixed  on  a 
pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he  had  often 
made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  tribune.  Liv.  77. - C.  Longus,  a  Ro¬ 

man  consul,  who  defeated  the  Sam  nit  es,  and 
killed  30,000  of  their  men.  He  obtained  a 
triumph  for  tins  celebrated  victory.  He  was 
afterwards  made  dictator  to  conduct  a  war 
against  the  Etrurians. - Gallus,  a  celebrat¬ 

ed  astrologer  in  the  age  of  Paulus.  [yid. 

Gallus.] - Apoliinaris,  a  grammarian  in 

the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius.  He 
left  some  letters  and  a  few  grammatical  ob¬ 
servations  now  lost.  Cic.—Liv. — Plut. — 
Polyb.  —Flor. — Eutro/i.. 

Summanus,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince 
of  the  dead,  summus  manium.  He  had  a 
temple  at  Rome  erected  during  the  wars 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Romans  believed  that 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power 
during  the  night.  Cic.  dc  div. —  Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  v.  731. 

Suniuji,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  about  30 
miles  distant  from  the  Pirceus.  There  was 
there  a  small  harbour,  as  also  a  town.  Mi¬ 
nerva  had  there  a  beautiful  temple,  whence 
she  was  called  Sunias.  There  are  still  ex¬ 
tant  some  ruins  of  this  temple.  [A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  ruins  may  be  found  in  Hobhouse’s 
Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  341.  Nine  columns  with 
out  their  entablatures  front  the  sea,  in  a  line 
from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east ; 
three  are  standing  on  the  side  towards  the 
land,  on  the  north ;  anil  two  with  a  pilaster, 
next  to  the  corner  one  of  the  northern  co¬ 
lumns,  towards  the  sea,  on  the  east ;  and  on  a 
line  with  the  last  column  but  one  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  side.  This  last  has  obtained  for  the 
promontory,  the  name  of  Cape  Colon ni  or  the 
cape  of  the  column.  Senium  was  considered 
by  the  Athenians  an  important  post,  and  as 
much  a  town  as  the  Pineus,  but  cannot  h  m 
been  very  large,  according  to  Hobhouse,  who 
is  of  opinion  that  when  Euripides  styles  it  the 
“  rich  rock  of  Sumum”  in  his  Cyclops,  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  wealth  of  the  temple,  not  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  same  writer  justly 
considers  the  assertion  of  Pausanias  to  be 
unworthy  of  belief,  when  he  states  that  the 
spear  and  the  crest  of  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
in  the  Acropolis,  might  be  seen  from  Sunium, 
a  straight  line  of  nearly  30  miles.]  Plin.  4, 
c.  7. — Strab.  9. — Pans.  1,  c.  1. — Cic.  ad  At¬ 
tic.  7,  ep.  3,  1.  13,  ep.  10. 

Suovetaurilia,  a  sacrifice  among  the 
Romans,  which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of 
a  sow  ( sus ,)  a  sheep  (ovis,)  and  a  bull  (tau- 
rus,)  whence  the  name.  It  was  general!; 
observed  every  fifth  year. 

SupErum  mare,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic 
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sea,  because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The 
name  of  Mare  Inferum  was  applied  for  the 
opposite  reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.  Cic. 
pro.  Cluent.  &c. 

Sura,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  the  emperor 
Gallienus.  He  w  rot  e  an  history  of  the  reign 

of  the  emperor. - A  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

- Another  in  Iberia. - A  river  of  Ger¬ 
many  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Moselle. 
4ms  in  Mos. 

Surena,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies 
of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  had 
the  privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Par¬ 
thia.  He  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  to  protect  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Parthia  against  Crassus,  who  wished 
to  conquer  it.  He  defeated  the  Roman  tri¬ 
umvir,  and  after  he  had  drawn  him  perfi¬ 
diously  to  a  conference,  he  ordered  his  head 
to  be  cut  off.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  52.  Surena  has  been  admired 
for  his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and 
his  prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans ;  but  his  perfidy,  his  effeminate 
manners,  and  his  lasciviousness,  have  been 
deservedly  censured.  Polytzn.  7. — Plut.  in 
Crass. 

Surrentum,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the 
bay  of  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which 
was  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mela ,  2,  c. 
4. — Strab.  5. — Horat.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  52. —  Ovid . 
Met.  15,  v.  710. — Mart.  13,  ep.  110. 

Susa  \orum,)  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  the 
chief  town  of  Susiana,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  empire.  [It  is  called  in  Scripture 
Skushan ,  and  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eulsus,  (called  by  the  prophet  Daniel  Ulai,) 
by  Memnon  the  son  of  Tithonus,  according  to 
some ;  others,  however,  make  Tithonus  him¬ 
self  the  founder,  vid.  Tithonus.  It  was 
called  Susa  from  the  number  of  lilies  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  which  in  the  Persian  language  bore 
that  name.]  Cyrus  took  it.  The  walls  of 
Susa  were  above  120  stadia  in  circumference. 
The  treasures  of  the  king  of  Persia  were  ge¬ 
nerally  kept  there,  and  the  royal  palace  was 
built  with  white  marble,  and  its  pillars  were 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  [A- 
lexantler  found  in  it  50,000  talents  of  gold, 
besides  jewels  of  inestimable  value,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels.] 
It  was  usual  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  spend 
the  summer  at  Ecbatana,  and  the  winter  at 
Susa,  because  the  climate  was  more  warm 
there  than  at  any  other  royal  residence.  It 
had  been  called  Memnonia ,  or  the  palace  of 
Memnon,  because  that  prince  reigned  there, 
[yicl.  Tithonus.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  present  city  of  Shuster  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Susa.]  Plin.  6,  c.  26,  &c. 
— Lucan.  2,  v-  49. — Sircib.  15. — Xenop.h.  Cyr. 
— Propert.  2,  el.  13. — Claudian. 

Susarion,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  wh 
is  supposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  inventor 
comedy,  and  to  have  first  introduced  it 
Athens  on  a  moveable  stage,  R  G.  562.  a 
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Susiani,  or  Susis,  a  country  of  Asia,  ot 
which  the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at 
the  east  of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great 
abundance  in  Susiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant 
that  the  province  received  its  name,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  as  Shustian  is  the  name  of  a  lily 
in  Persian. 

SrsiDiE  pyLjE,  narrow  passes  over  moun¬ 
tains,  from  Susiana  into  Persia.  Curt.  5,  c.  3. 

Suthul,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  the 
king’s  tresures  were  kept.  Sail.  Jug.  3 7 
■Sutrium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  24  miles 
north-west  of  Rome.  Some  suppose  thatthe 
phrase  Ire  Sutrium,  to  act  with  dispatch, 
arises  from  the  celerity  with  which  Camillus 
recovered  the  place,  but  Festus  explains  it 
differently.  Plant.  Can.  3,  1,  v.  10. — Liv.  26, 
c.  34. — Paterc.  1,  c.  14. — Liv.  9,  c.  32. 

SyAgrus,  an  ancient  poet,  the  first  who 
wrote  on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sa- 
aris ,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  adds,  that 
e  lived  in  Homer’s  age,  of  whom  he  was  the 
rival.  JElian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  21. 

SybAris,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong 
and  robust.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  11, 1.  31,  c. 
2. — There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on 
its  banks  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which  had 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans.  Sy 
baris  became  very  powerful,  and  in  its  most 
flourishing  situation  it  had  the  command  of 
four  neighbouring  nations,  of  25  towns,  and 
could  send  an  army  of  30,000  men  into  the 
field.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  said  to  ex¬ 
tend  sixmilesand  a  half  in  circumference.and 
the  suburbs  covered  the  banks  of  the  Crathis 
for  the  space  of  seven  miles.  It  made  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance  against  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at  last  to¬ 
tally  reduced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
B.  C.  308.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  no  less 
than  five  times,  and  always  repaired.  Its 
downfall  was  owing  to  the  extreme  corrup¬ 
tion  which  seized  upon  the  morals  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  Their  character  in  this  respect  was 
such,  that  the  word  Sybarite,  became  prover¬ 
bial  to  intimate  a  man  devoted  to  pleasure. 
[The  city  of  Thurium  was  afterwards  found 
ed  on  or  near  the  site  of  Sybaris.  vid.  Thu- 
rium.]  Diod.  12. — Strab.  6. — JElian.  V.  H. 
9,  c.  24. — Martial.  12,  ep.  96 — Plut.  in  Pe- 
lo/i-  &c. — Plin.  3,  c.  10. 

Syb  arita,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.  [yid. 
Sybaris.] 

SyEne,  now  Assuan,  a  town  of  Thebais,  on 
the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the  poet 
was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  command¬ 
ing  a  praetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  was  famous  for  its  quarries  of 
marble.  [It  is  more  famous  for  being  the 
place  where  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  measure  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  by  Eratosthenes.  In  this  town, 
according  to  Strabo,  a  well  was  sunk  which 
marked  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  day  was 
1  known-  whenthe  style  of  the  sun-dial  cast  no 
shade  at  noon :  at  that  instant  the  vertical  sun 
darted  his  rays  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  ! 
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Strab.  1  and  2.— Mela,  1,  c.  9. — Plin.  36,  c. 
8. —  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  5,  v.  79. — Met.  5, 
v.  74. — Lucan.  2,  v.  587, 1.  8,  v.  851, 1.  10,  v. 

234. 

Synesius,  a  Cilician  who,  with  Labinetus 
of  Babylon,  concluded  a  peace  between  Aly- 
attes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  while  both  armies  were  terrified  by  a 
sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun,  B.  C.  585.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  74. 

SyennEsis,  a  satrap  of  Cilicia,  when  Cy¬ 
rus  made  war  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  wished  to  favour  both  the  brothers  by 
sending  one  of  his  sons  in  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
and  another  to  Artaxerxes. 

Sylla,  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Re¬ 
man  of  a  noble  family.  The  poverty  of  his 
early  years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of 
the  courtezan  Nicopolis,  who  left  him  heir 
to  a  large  fortune ;  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  immense  wealth  of  his  mother-in-law, 
he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  most  opulent 
of  the  Romans.  He  first  entered  the  army 
under  the  great  Marius,  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  in  Numidia,  in  the  capacity  of  questor. 
He  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  military 
affairs  ;  and  Bocchus,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Numidia,  delivered  Jugurtha  into  his  hands 
for  the  Roman  consul.  The  rising  fame  of 
Sylla  gave  umbrage  to  Marins,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  jealous  of  an  equal,  as  welLas  of  a  su¬ 
perior  ;  but  the  ill  language  which  he  might 
use,  rather  inflamed  than  extinguished  the 
ambition  of  Sylla.  He  left  the  conqueror  of 
Jugurtha,  and  carried  arms  under  Catulus. 
Some  time  after  he  obtained  the  prxtorship, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  to 
place  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  against  the  views  and  interest  of  Mi- 
thridates  king  of  Pontus.  This  he  easily  ef¬ 
fected,  one  battle  left  him  victorious ;  and  be¬ 
fore  he  quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman 
prator  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  his 
camp  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Parthia, 
who  wished  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  Sylla  received  them  with  haugh¬ 
tiness,  and  behaved  with  such  arrogance,  that 
one  of  them  exclaimed.  Surely  this  man  is 
master  oj  the  world,  or  doomed  to  be  such  ! 
At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  commissioned 
to  finish  the  war  with  the  Marsi,  and  when 
this  was  successfully  ended,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  consulship,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  In  this  capacity  he  wished  to  have  the 
administration  of  the  Mithridatic  war;  but  he 
found  an  obstinate  adversary  in  Marius,  and 
he  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes  only 
when  he  had  entered  Rome  sword  in  hand. 
After  he  had  slaughtered  all  his  enemies,  set 
a  price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  and  put  to 
death  the  tribune  Sulpitius,  who  had  continu¬ 
ally  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  towards 
Asia,  and  disregarded  the  flames  of  discord 
which  he  left  behind  him  unextinguished.  Mi- 
thridates  was  already  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece ;  and  Sylla,  when  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the 
siege  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Piraeus.  His  ope= 
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lotions  were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when 
he  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple 
to  take  the  riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods 
to  bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted 
to  his  service.  His  boldness  succeeded,  the 
Pirseus  surrendered ;  and  the  conqueror,  as  if 
struck  with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  poi  ticoes 
where  the  philosophic  followers  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  has  often  disputed,  spared  the  city 
of  Athens,  which  he  had  devoted  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  forgave  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the 
dead.  Two  celebrated  battles  at  Cheronxaand 
Orchomenos,  rendered  him  master  of  Greece 
Hecrossedthe  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mith- 
ridates  in  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom. 
The  artful  monarch,  who  well  knew  the  valour 
and  perseverance  of  his  adversary,  made  pro- 
osals  of  peace  ;  and  Svlla,  whose  interest  at 
ome  was  then  decreasing,  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  rendered 
him  master  of  so  much  territory,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  return  to  Rome  like  a  con¬ 
queror,  and  to  dispute  with  his  rival  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  republic  with  a  victorious 
army.  Murxna  was  left  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened  to 
Italy.  In  the  plains  of  Campania  he  was  met 
by  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  success 
of  his  rivals  had  banished  from  the  capital, 
and  he  was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  wished 
to  contend  with  Marius  he  must  encounter 
fifteen  generals,  followed  by  25  well-disciplin¬ 
ed  legions.  In  these  critical  circumstances  he 
had  recourse  to  artifice,  and  while  he  propos¬ 
ed  terms  of  accommodation  to  his  adversa¬ 
ries,  he  secretly  strengthened  himself,  and  saw 
with  pleasure  his  armies  daily  increase  by  the 
the  revolt  of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  pro¬ 
mises  had  corrupted  Pompey,  who  after¬ 
wards  merited  the  surname  of  Great,  em¬ 
braced  his  cause,  and  marched  to  his  camp 
with  three  legions.  Soon  after  he  appeared 
in  the  field  with  advantage  ;  the  confidence  of 
Marius  decayed  with  his  power,  and  Sylla  en¬ 
tered  Rome  like  a  tyrant  and  a  conqueror. 
The  streets  were  daily  filled  with  dead  bo¬ 
dies,  and  7000  citizens,  to  whom  the  conquer¬ 
or  had  promised  pardon,  were  suddenly  mas¬ 
sacred  in  the  circus.  The  senate,  at  that 
time  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  heard 
the  shrieks  of  their  dying  countrymen  ;  and 
when  they  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it,  Sylla 
replied  :  They  are  or.ly  a  few  rebels  whom 
1  have  ordered  to  be  chastised.  If  this  had 
been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy  ;  but  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  her  misfortunes,  each 
succeeding  day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of 
slaughtered  bodies,  and  when  one  of  the  se¬ 
nators  had  the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant 
when  he  meant  to  stop  his  cruelties,  Sylla, 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  answered,  that  he 
had  not  yet  determined,  but  that  he  would 
take  it  into  his  consideration.  The  slaughter 
was  continued,  a  list  of  such  as  were  proscrib¬ 
ed  was  daily  stuck  in  the  public  streets.  The 
slave  was  rewarded  to  bring  his  master’s  head, 
and  the  son  was  not  ashamed  to  imbrue  his 
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hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father  for  money.  No 
less  than  4700  of  the  most  powerful  and  opu-' 
lent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wishedthe  Romans 
to  forget  his  cruelties  in  aspiring  to  the  title 
of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capacity  he 
made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as  were  ini¬ 
mical  to  his  views,  and  changed  every  regula¬ 
tion  where  his' ambition  was  obstructed.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  sovereign  may  do,  from  his  own  will  and 
authority,  Sylla  abdicated  the  dictatorial  pow¬ 
er  and  retired  to  a  solitary  retreat  at  Puteoli, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  not  in 
literary  ease  and  tranquillity,  yet  far  from 
the  noise  of  arms,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  de¬ 
bauchery-  The  con.panions  of  his  retirement 
were  the  most  base  and  licentious  of  the  po¬ 
pulace,  and  Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  wal¬ 
low  in  voluptuousness,  though  on  the  verge 
of  life,  and  covered  with  infirmities.  His  in¬ 
temperance  hastened  his  end,  his  blood  was 
corrupted,  and  an  imposthume  was  bred  in 
his  bowels.  He  at  last  died  in  the  greatest 
torments  of  the  lousy  disease,  about  78  years 
before  Christ,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  like  Marius, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to  drown  the 
stings  of  conscience  and  remorse  by  continual 
intoxication.  His  funeral  was  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  ;  his  body  was  attended  by  the  senate 
and  the  vestal"  virgins,  and  hymns  were  sung 
to  celebrate  his  exploits  and  to  honour  his  me¬ 
mory.  A  monument  was  erected  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  inscription 
written  by  himself,  in  which  he  said,  the 
good  services  he  had  received  from  his  friends, 
and  the  injuries  of  his  enemies  had  been  re¬ 
turned  with  unexampled  usury.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Sylla  is  that  of  an  ambitious,  dissi¬ 
mulating,  credulous,  tyrannical,  debauched, 
and  resolute  commander.  He  was  revenge¬ 
ful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  surname  of 
Felix ,  or  the  fortunate ,  which  he  assumed, 
showed  that  he  was  more  indebted  to  fortune 
than  to  valour  for  the  great  fame  he  had  ac¬ 
quired.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  who  can¬ 
not  admire  the  moderation  and  philosophy  of 
a  man,  who  when  absolute  master  of  a  re¬ 
public,  which  he  has  procured  by  his  cruelty 
and  avarice,  silently  abdicates  the  sovereign  j 
power,  challenges  a  critical  examination  of  j 
his  administration,  and  retires  to  live  securely 
in  the  midst  of  thousands,  whom  he  has  in¬ 
jured  and  offended  ?  The  Romans  were  | 
pleased  and  astonished  at  his  abdication ;  and  ! 
when  the  insolence  of  a  young  man  had  been  ! 
vented  against  the  dictator,  he  calmly  an- 1 
swered.  This  usage  may  fierhajis  deter  an¬ 
other  to  resign  his  {lower  to  follow  my  example , 
if  ever  he  becomes  absolute .  Sylla  has  been 
commended  for  the  patronage  he  gave  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  brought  to  Rome 
the  extensive  library  of  Apellicon,  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  philosopher,  in  which  were  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  he  him¬ 
self  composed  22  books  of  memoirs  concern¬ 
ing  himself.  Cic.  in  Terr.  &c. — C.  JVep.  in 
Attic.— Pater c,  '2,  c-.  17,  &<*..— Ziz;,  ?5„  5xc.« ■> 
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Paus.  3,  c.  20- — Flor.  3,  c.  5,  tcc.  L  4,  c.  2> 
&c. —  Val.  Max.  12,  &c. — Poly b.  5. — Justin- 
37  and  38. — Eutrofi.  5,  c.  2. — P/uf.  in  vita. 

- A  nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  conspired 

against  his  country,  because  he  had  been 

deprived  of  his  consulship  for  bribery. - 

Another  relation  who  also  joined  in  the  same 
conspiracy. 

Sylvanus,  a  god  of  the  woods,  (vid-  Sil- 
vanus.) 

Sylvia,  or  Ilia,  the  mother  of  Romulus. 
(vid.  Rhea.) 

Sylvius,  a  son  of  /Eneas  by  Lavinia,  from 
whom  afterwards  all  the  kings  of  Alba  were 
called  Sylvii.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  763. 

SymmAchus,  [a  Roman  senator  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  became  prefect  of  Rome, 
pontiff,  augur,  and  proconsul  of  Africa.  He 
vigorously  resisted  the  changes  that  were 
made  in  the  national  religion  by  the  triumphs 
of  Christianity,  and  headed  a  deputation  from 
the  senate  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  2d,  re¬ 
questing  the  re-establishment  of  priests  and 
vestals,  and  of  the  altar  of  victory.  This  ap¬ 
plication  was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan,  who  composed  an  answer  to  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  Symmachus,  as  did  also  the  poet 
Prudentius.  Symmachus  lost  his  cause,  and 
for  some  reason  was  banished  by  that  emperor 
or  Theodosius,  the  latter  of  whom  recalled 
■him,  and  raised  him  to  the  consulship,  A.  D. 
‘391.  The  petition  above  mentioned,  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  ten  books  of  Symmachus’s 
epistles  still  extant.  His  oratory  was  of  that 
kind  which  characterised  the  decline  of  Ro¬ 
man  literature.  “  The  luxuriancy  of  Sym¬ 
machus,”  says  Gibbon,  “  consists  of  barren 
leaves  without  fruit,  and  even  without  flow- 
.ers.  Few  facts  and  few  sentiments  can  be 
extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence.” 
'Of  these  epistles  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
-jScioppius,  Mogunt.  1608,  4to.] 

SymplegAdes,  or  Cyane/e,  two  islands,  or 
rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
(vid.  Cyaneie.) 

Syncellus,  [one  of  the  Byzantine  histori¬ 
ans,  who  derived  his  name  from  his  being 
syncellus  or  constant  resident  with  Taras- 
.sias,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Syncellus 
^ived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  began 
jto  write  his  history  in  792,  but  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  death  from  extending  it  beyond 
.the  times  of  Maximian  and  Maximin.  It 
is  valuable  for  the  account  of  the  Egyptian 
jdvnasties.  It  was  published  by  Goar,  Paris, 
;i652,  fol.] 

Synesius,  [a  native  of  Cyrene,  of  noble 
.extraction,  who,  on  his  conversion  to  Christi 
anity,  was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  his  writings,  and  155  of  his  epistles  are 
extant.  His  style  is  characterised  as  being 
lofty  and  dignified,  and  inclining  to  the  poeti¬ 
cal  and  l'hetorical.]  The  last  edition  is  in 
,8vo.  Paris,  1605  ;  inferior,  however,  to  the 
editio  prince ps  by  Petavius,  fol.  Paris,  1612. 
The  best  edition  of  Synesius  de  iebribus  is 
that  of  Bernard,  Amst.  1749. 

'  SynnaS,  (adis,)  or  Synnada,  C ftlur.J  [a 
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town  of  Phrygia,  north-west  of  the  plain  of 
Ipsus.  Between  this  place  and  Docimseum, 
which  lay  to  the  north-west,  were  famous 
marble  quarries,  whence  a  beautiful  kind  of 
white  marble,  with  red  spots,  was  obtained. 
This  was  held  in  very  high  repute  by  the 
Romans,  and  much  used  in  buildings.  The 
Romans  named  this  marble  after  the  town  of 
Svnnada  (lapis  Synnadicus ,)  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  from  Docimasum,  (*<Soc  A-.m/ui- 
t»c  vel  AoKiutio;.)  Strabo  speaks  of  the  high 
degree  of  value  attached  to  it,  and  of  slabs 
and  columns  of  it  having  been  transported  to 
Rome  at  a  vast  expense.]  Strab.  12. — Clau- 
dian.  in  Eutr.  2. — Martial.  9,  ep.  77. — Stat.  1% 
Sylv.  5,  v.  41. 

Syphax,  a  king  of  the  Masassyli  in  Li¬ 
bya,  who  married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter 
of  Asdrubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans  to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  of  Carthage.  [Encamping 
his  army  apart  from  that  of  Asdrubal,  both 
camps  were  in  the  night  surprised  and  burnt 
by  Scipio.  Afterwards,  in  a  general  engage¬ 
ment,  the  united  Carthaginian  and  Numidian 
armies  were  defeated.  Syphax,  upon  this-, 
hastened  back  to  his  own  country,  but,  be¬ 
ing  pursued  by  Ladius  and  Masinissa,  he  to¬ 
gether  with  his  son  Vermina,  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  and  brought  back  to  Scipio.]  The 
conqueror  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
adorned  his  triumph.  Syphax  died  in  prison, 
201  years  before  Christ,"  and  his  possessions 
were  given  to  Masinissa.  According  to  some, 
the  descendants  of  Syphax  reigned  for 
some  time  over  a  part  of  Numidia,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  opposition  to  the  Romans. 
Liv.  24,  8cc. — Plut.  in  Scifi. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — 
Polyb. — Ital.  16,  v.  171  and  118.— Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  v.  769. 

Syracosia,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  celebrat¬ 
ed  during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were 

busily  employed  in  offering  sacrifices. - 

Another,  yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  where,  as  they  supposed,  Pluto  had 
disappeared  with  Proserpine. 

Syracuse,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found¬ 
ed  about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
by  Archiasa  Corinthian,  and  on-  of  the  Hera- 
clidre.  In  its  flourishing  state  it  extended  22.* 
English  milesiu  circumference,  and  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tyche, 
and  Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth  divi¬ 
sion,  Epipolae.a  district  little  inhabited.  These 
were  themselves  separate  cities.  [The  whole 
was  encompassed  by  a  triple  wall,  so  flanked 
with  towers  and  castles  at  proper  distances,  as 
to  be  almost  impregnable.]  Syracuse  had 
two  capacious  harbours,  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  island  of  Ortygia.  The  great¬ 
est  harbour  was  above  5000  paces  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  its  entrance  500  paces  wide. 
The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very  opulent 
and  powerful,  and  though  subject  to  tyrants, 
they  were  masters  of  vast  possessions  and  de¬ 
pendent  states.  The  city  of  Syracuse  was 
well  built,  its  houses  were  stately  and  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  it  produ'r- 
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ed  the  best  and  most  excellent  of  men  when 
they  were  virtuous  but  the  most  wicked  and 
depraved  when  addicted  to  vicious  pursuits. 
The  women  of  Syracuse  wei-e  not  permitted 
to  adorn  themselves  with  gold,  or  wear  cost¬ 
ly  garmems,  except  such  as  prostituted 
themselves.  Syracuse  gave  birth  to  Theo¬ 
critus  and  Archimedes.  It  was  under  differ¬ 
ed  governments ;  and  after  being  freed  from 
th  tyranny  of  Thrasibulus,  B-  C.  446,  it  en¬ 
joyed  security  for  61  years,  till  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  Dionysii,  who  were  expelled  by 
Timoleon,  B.  C.  343.  I  n  the  age  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  an  army,  of  100,000  foot  and  10,- 
000  horse,  and  400  ships  were  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  pay.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  under  Marcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years,  B.  C.  212.  [Of  the  four  ancient  quar¬ 
ters  of  Syracuse,  Ortygia  alone  is  now  re¬ 
maining;  it  is  about  two  miles  round,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  about  17,000  inhabitants. 
There  are  some  remains,  however,  still  visi¬ 
ble  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in  the  ruins  of 
porticoes,  temples,  and  palaces.  The  famous 
fountain  of  Arethusa  rose  in  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  but  its  spring  is  now  dried  up.]  Cic. 
in  Verr.  4,  c.  52  and  53. — Strab.  1  and  8. — C. 
JVefi. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Liv.  23,  8cc. — Pint  in 
Mar  cell.  8cc • — Flor.  2,  c-  6. — Ital.  14,  v.  278. 

Syria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose 
boundaries  are  not  accurately  ascertained  by 
the  ancients.  Syria,  generally  speaking,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  [and 
a  small  portion  of  Arabia,]  north  by  mount 
Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  [Egypt  and  Arabia  Petrxa.]  It 
was  divided  into  several  districts  and  provin¬ 
ces,  among  which  were  Phoenicia,  Seleucis, 
Judea  or  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon, 
and  Assyria.  [Syria  is  called  in  Scripture 
Aram,  and  the  inhabitants  Aramxans,  a  name 
derived  from  Aram  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  the 
father  of  the  Syrians.  Mesopotamia  is  also 
called  Aram  in  the  sacred  text  but  the  ap¬ 
pellation  Naharim,  i.  e.  between  the  rivers,  is 
always  added  for  distinction  sake  to  the  latter. 
The  name  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  Greeks  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment 
of  Assyria,  which  was  first  adopted  by  the 
lonians  who  frequented  these  coasts  after  the 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh  had  reduced  this  coun¬ 
try  to  be  a  province  of  their  empire  about 
750  B.  C.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  term  Aramreans,  but 
they  gave  it  a  wide  appellation,  making  it 
comprehend  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  White 
Syrians  or  Leuco-Syni,  as  far  as  Pontus,  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  that  all  these  nations  used  a 
common  language,  the  same  customs,  and  the 
same  religious  faith.]  Syria  was  subjected  to 
the  monarchsof  Persia;  but  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus,  surnamed 
Nicator,  who  had  received  this  province  as 
his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  do¬ 
minions,  raised  it  into  an  empire,  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Seleucus  died  after 
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a  reign  of  32  years,  and  his  successors,  sur¬ 
named  the  Seleucidce,  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  following  order :  Antiochus,  surnamed  So- 
ter  ;  280  B.C.  Antiochus  Theos,  261 ;  Seleu¬ 
cus  Callinicus,  246;  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  226  j 
Antiochus  the  Great,  223 ;  Seleucus  Philopa- 
tor,  187  ;  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  175  ;  Antio¬ 
chus  Eupator,  164  ;  Demetrius  Soter,  162  ; 
Alex.  Balas,  150  ;  Demetrius  Nicator,  146  ; 
Antiochus  the  Sixth,  144  ;  Diodotus  Try- 
phon,  143 ;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  139 ;  De¬ 
metrius  Nicator  restored,  130 ;  Alexan¬ 
der  Zebina,  127-  who  was  dethroned  by 
Antiochus  Grypus,  123 ;  Antiochus  Cy- 
zicenus,  112,  who  takes  part  of  Syria, 
which  he  calls  Ccelesyria  ;  Philip  and  De¬ 
metrius  Eucerus,  93,  and  in  Coelesyria,  An¬ 
tiochus  Pius ;  Aretas  was  king  of  Ccelesyria, 
85  ;  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  83 ;  and 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  69,  who  was  dethroned 
by  Pompey,  B.  C-  65  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Syria  became  a  Roman  province.  He¬ 
ro  dot.  2,  3  and  7. — Ajiollon.  l.  Arg. — Strab . 
12  and  16. — C.  JMefi.  in  Dat. — Mela,  1,  c.  2. 
— Ptol.  5,  c.  6. — Curt.  6.' — Dionys.  Perieg. 

SyriXcum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoeni¬ 
cia  and  Syria. 

Syrinx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter 
of  the  river  Ladon.  Pan  became  enamour¬ 
ed  of  her,  and  attempted  tooffer  her  violence ;  ! 
but  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  The  god  made  him¬ 
self  a  pipe  with  the  reeds,  into  which  his 
favourite  nymph  had  been  changed.  Ovid.  \ 
Met.  1,  v.  691. — Martial.  9,  ep.  63. 

Syrophcenix,  the  name  of  an  inhabitant 
of  the  maritime  coast  of  Syria.  Juv.  8. 

Syros,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  /Egean 
sea,  at  the  [west]  of  Delos,  about  20  miles  in 
circumference,  very  fruitful  in  wine  and  corn 
of  all  sorts.  The  inhabitants  lived  to  a  great 
old  age,  because  the  air  was  wholesome.  Ho¬ 
mer.  Od.  15,  v.  504. — Strab.  10. — Mela ,  2,  c.  7.  ! 

Syrtes,  [two  gulfs  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  one  called  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium,  and  now  the  gulf  of  Gabes ; 
the  other  called  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  coast 
of  Cyrenaica,  now  the  gulf  of  Sidra.  The 
former  is  supposed  to  derive  its  modern 
name  from  the  city  of  Tacape,  which  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  that  of  the  latter  is  a  corrup-  I 
tion  from  the  ancient  name  Syrtis.  The  j 
term  Syrtis,  if  it  has  not  a  more  ancient  ori¬ 
ental  etymology,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  a-u^nv,  trahere,  and  has  reference 
to  the  effect  of  the  winds  and  waves  up¬ 
on  the  quicksands  in  these  two  gulfs.] 
The  word  has  been  used  to  denote  any  part 
of  the  sea  of  which  the  navigation  was  at¬ 
tended  with  danger  either  from  whirlpools  or 
hidden  rocks.  Mela ,  1,  c.  7, 1.  2,  c.  7. —  Virg. 
JEn.  4,  v.  41. — Lucan.  9,  303. — Sallust.  in.J. 

Syrus,  an  island,  (yid-  Syros.) - A  : 

writer,  (yid.  Publius.) 

Sysigamdis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  (vid. 
Sisygambis.) 
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a  Phoenician  deity,  the  same 
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intrusted  with  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  mo¬ 
narch,  and  Agesilaus  was  left  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  mercenary  army.  The  Lace¬ 
daemonian  disregarded  his  engagements,  and 
by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who  had  revolt¬ 
ed  from  Tachus,  he  ruined  the  affairs  of  the 
monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life  by 
flight.  Some  observe  that  Agesilaus  acted 
with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Tachus,  who  had  instantly  ridiculed  his  short 
and  deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of 
Tachus  had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Age¬ 
silaus  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch, 
he  repeated  on  the  occasion  the  fable  of  the 
mountain  which  brought  forth  a  mouse,  upon 
which  Agesilaus  replied  with  asperity, 
though  he  called  him  a  mouse,  yet  he  soon 
should  find  him  to  be  a  lion,  C.  JYefi.  in 
Agnes. 

TacIta,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  si¬ 
lence.  Numa,  as  some  say,  paid  particular 
veneration  to  this  divinity. 

TacItus,  (C.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated 
Latin  historian,  born  [towards  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  exact  year  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained,  but  as  Pliny  the  young¬ 
er  informs  us  that  he  and  Tacitus  were 
n  compass.  It  is  an  insulated  mountain,! nearly  of  the  same  age,  it  is  supposed 
(whence  its  name,  Tabor  in  Hebrew  signify-  (that  Tacitus  was  born  A.  U.  C.  809  or  810, 
ing  separate,)  and  is  situate  in  the  plain  of j  about  the  6th  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The 
Esdraelon,  having  a  level  and  extensive' place  of  his  nativity  is  no  where  mentioned.] 
area  at  the  summit,  very  fertile  and  plea-  His  father  was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had 
sant.  There  is  a  small  height  on  the  eastern; been  appointed  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
side  which  is  the  place,  where,  according  to|The  native  genius,  and  the  rising  talents  of 
tradition,  our  Lord  was  transfigured.  St. j Tacitus,  were  beheld  with  rapture  by  the 
Helena  built  a  handsome  church  on  this  spot!  emperor  Vespasian,  and  as  he  wished  to  pro¬ 
in  memory  of  that  event,  but  it  is  now  in  ru-  itect  and  patronize  merit,  he  raised  the  young 
ins.  Some  writers  maintain,  however,  that  jhistorian  to  places  of  trust  and  honour.  The 
the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  was  upon! succeeding  emperors  were  not  less  partial  to 


Taautes, 

as  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins,  and  probably  the 
Photh  or  Thaut,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Cic.  de  JV.  D.  3,  c.  22 —  Varro. 

Tabellari.®  leges,  [laws  passed  at  va¬ 
rious  times  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Roman  commons  to  vote  by  ballot,  and  no 
onger  viva  voce.  Their  object  of  these  laws 
was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
Voting  by  ballot  was  allowed  by  the  Gabfini- 
m  law  A.  U.  C.  614,  in  conferring  honours : 
two  years  after,  at  all  trials  except  for  trea¬ 
son,  by  the  Cassian  law  :  in  passing  laws,  by 
the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  C.  622 ;  and  lastly, 
,n  trials  for  treason,  also  by  the  Ccelian  law 
A.  U.  C.  630.] 

Tabernje  NOViE,  a  street  in  Rome  where 

shops  were  built.  Li v.  3,  c.  48. - Rhena- 

i®,  a  town  of  Germany  on  the  confluence  of 
:he  Felbach  and  the  Rhine,  now  Rhin-Za- 

bern. - Rigux,  now  Bern-Castel,  on  the 

Moselle. - Triboccorum,  a  town  of  Alsace 

in  France,  now  Saverne. 

Tabor,  [a  mountain  of  Gallilee,  west  of 
Tiberias,  and  south-east  of  Dio-Caesarea.  It 
was  called  ltabyrius  by  the  Greeks.  Jose¬ 
phus  makes  it  30  furlongs  in  height  and  26 


mount  Panium,  near  Cssarea  Philippi.] 

TabrXca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Juv. 
10,  v.  194. — Plin.  5,  c.  3. — Mela,  1,  c. 

Ital.  3,  v.  256. 

Taburnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania, 
winch  abounded  with  olives.  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
38.  JEn.  12,  v.  715. 

Tacape,  a  town  of  Africa,  [at  the  head 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  now  Gabes  ;  near 
it  were  some  medicinal-  waters,  called  Aqux 
Tacajiinat,  now  el-Hamma. ] 

TacfarInas,  aNumidian  who  command¬ 
ed  an  army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the 
Roman  legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an 
'enemy,  he  displayed  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  against  his  benefactor.  After  he  had 
severally  defeated  the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he 
was  at  last  routed  and  killed  in  the  field  of 
battle,  fighting  with  uncommon  fury,  by  Do 
labella.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  &c. 

Tachos,  or  Tachus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  against 
whom  he  sustained  a  long  war.  He  was  as 


Tacitus,  and  Domitian  seemed  to  forget  his 
cruelties,  when  virtue  and  innocence  claimed 
his  patronage.  [Tacitus  himself  furnishes  a 
solution  of  this  strange  conduct  on  the  part  of 
7. —  Domitian.  Agricola,  he  tells  us,  had  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  restrain  the  headlong  violence  of  the 
tyrant  by  his  prudence  and  moderation.  Ta 
citus  imitated  this  line  of  conduct,  and  in 
stead  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  prince  and 
provoking  the  tools  of  power,  he  was  eon- 
tent  to  display  his  eloquence  at  the  bar.  Ta¬ 
citus  had  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  his  verses 
most  probably  served  to  ingratiate  him  with 
the  tyrant  who  affected  to  be  a  votary  of  the 
muses.  If  in  addition  to  this  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  book  of  apophthegms  called  jFace- 
tiarum  Libri,  that  very  amusement  could  not 
fail  to  prove  successful,  in  gaining  for  him  the 
notice  of  Domitian.]  Tacitus  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  injured  Africans  against  the  proconsul 
Marius  Pnscus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be 
condemned  for  his  avarice  and  extortion. 
Thefriendly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
has  often  been  admired,  and  many  have  ob- 


sisted  by  the  Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  served,  that  the  familiarity  of  these  two  great 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Laced®  rnon,  proved  fatal  men,  arose  from  similar  principles,  and  a 
to  him.  Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  had  been  (perfect  conformity  of  manners  and  opinions. 
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Vet  Tacitus  was  as  much  the  friend  of  a  re¬ 
publican  government,  as  Pliny  was  an  admir¬ 
er  of  the  imperial  power,  and  of  the  short¬ 
lived  virtues  of  his  patron  Trajan.  Pliny 
gained  the  hearts  of  his  adherents  by  affabili¬ 
ty,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which  became 
the  courtier  and  the  favourite,  while  Tacitus 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  world  by  his 
virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence  and  love  of 
honour  ever  guided.  The  friendship  of  Ta¬ 
citus  and  of  Pliny  almost  became  proverbial, 
and  one  was  scarce  mentioned  without  the 
other,  as  the  following  instance  may  indicate. 
At  the  exhibition  of  the  spectacles  in  the  cir¬ 
cus,  Tacitus  had  along  conversation  on  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  with  a  Roman  knight,  with 
whom  he  was  unacquainted  ;  and  when  the, 
knight  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  native  of 
Italy,  the  historian  told  him  that  he  was  not 
Unknown  to  him,  and  that  for  their  distant 
acquaintance,  he  was  indebted  to  literature. 
Then  you  are.  replied  the  knight,  either  Ta 
citus  or  Pliny.  The  time  of  Tacitus  was 
not  employed  in  trivial  pursuits,  the  orator 
might  have  been  now  forgotten  if  the  histo 
rian  had  not  flourished.  Tacitus  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  a 
composition  admired  for  the  fidelity  and  ex¬ 
actness  with  which  it  is  executed,  though 
some  have  declared  that  the  historian  deli¬ 
neated  manners  and  customs  with  which  he 
was  not  acquainted,  and  which  never  existed. 
His  life  of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  he  had  married,  is  celebrated  for  its  puri- 
ty,  elegance,  and  the  many  excellent  instruc¬ 
tions  and  important  truths  which  it  relates. 
His  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  imper- 
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as  to  style,  more  concise,  and  more  heavily 
laboured.  His  Latin  is  remarkable  for  being 
pure  and  classical ;  and  though  a  writer  in 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  has  not 
used  obsolete  words,  antiquated  phrases,  or 
barbarous  expressions,  but  with  him  every 
thing  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  In  his  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  he  displays  an  uncom¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  paints 
every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives 
each  object  its  proper  size  and  becoming 
colours.  Affairs  of  importance  are  treated 
with  dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  events 
and  revolutions  are  investigated  from  their 
primeval  source,  and  the  historian  every 
where  shows  his  reader  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  public  liberty  and  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  lover  of  truth,  and  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  and  welfare  of  mankind,  and  an  inve¬ 
terate  enemy  to  oppression,  and  to  a  tyran¬ 
nical  government.  The  history  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  is  his  master-piece  :  the  deep  po¬ 
licy,  the  dissimulation  and  various  intrigues 
of  this  celebrated  prince,  are  painted  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  the  historian,  and  Tacitus  boast¬ 
ed  in  saying  that  he  neither  would  flatter  the 
follies,  or  maliciously  or  partially  represent 
the  extravagance  of  the  several  characters 
he  delineated.  Candour  and  impartiality 
where  his  standard,  and  his  claim  to  these 
essential  qualificat  ons  of  an  historian  have 
never  been  disputed.  It  is  said  that  the 
emperor  Tacitus,  who  boasted  in  being 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  historian,  or¬ 
dered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  placed 
in  all  public  libraries,  and  directed  that  ten  co- 


fect;  of  the  28  years  of  which  it  treated.  I  pies  well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  exact- 
that  is  from  the  69th  to  the  96  year  of  the  ness,  should  be  yearly  written,  that  so  great 
Christian  era,  nothing  remains  but  the  year! and  so  valuable  a  work  might  not  be  lost, 
69  and  part  of  the  70th.  His  annals  werejSome  ecclesiastical  writers  have  exclaimed 
the  mostextensive  and  complete  of  his  works.JagainstTacitusforthe  partial  manner  in  which 
[They  included  from  the  death  of  Augustushe  speaksof  the  Jewsand  the  Christians;  but  it 
to  that  of  Nero.]  The  history  of  the  reign  should  be  remembered,  that  he  spokethe  lan- 
of  Tiberius,  Cains,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  was  guage  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiari- 
treated  with  accuracy  and  attention,  j’et  we  ties  of  the  Christians  could  not  but  draw  upon 
are  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  history  of  the  them  the  odium  and  the  ridiculeof  the  Pagans, 
reign  of  Caius,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  and  the  imputation  of  superstition.  Among 
Claudius.  Tacitus  had  reserved  for  his  old  the  many  excellent  editions  of  I  acitus,  these 
age  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  may  pass  for  the  best;  that  of  Rome,  fol. 
Trajan,  and  he  also  proposed  to  give  to  the  1515  ;  that  in  8vo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat- 1675 ;  that  in 
world  an  account  of  the  interesting  adminis-  usum  Delphini,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1682 ;  that  ot 
tration  of  Augustus;  but  these  important! Lips.  2  vols.  8vo.  1714 ;  of  Gronovius,  2.  vols. 
subjects  never  employed  the  pen  of  the  histo-;4to.  1721,  that  of  Brotier,  7  vols.  12  mo.  Paris, 
rian,  and  as  some  of  the  ancients  observe,  the  1776;  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lisp.  1777 ; 
compositions  of  Tacitus  were  contained  Barbou’s,  3  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1760 ;  [and 
in  30  books,  of  which  we  have  now  left  only  that  ofOberlinus.Lips.  1801,  2  vols,  8  vo.  in4- 
16  of  his  annals,  and  five  of  his  history,  parts:  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1813,  in  4  vols.] 
The  style  of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admir-'M-  laudius,  aRoman,  chosen  emperor  by  the 
ed  for  peculiar  beauties;  the  thoughts  are' senate,  after  the  death  of  Aurelian.  He  would 
great,  there  is  sublimity,  force,  weight  and  have  refused  this  important  and  dangerous  of- 
energy,  every  thing  is  treated  with  precision  fice,  but  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate 
and  dignity,  yet  many  have  called  him  ob-! prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  he 
scure  because  he  was  fond  of  expressing  his'eomplied  with  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen, 
ideas  in  few  words.  This  was  the  fruit  ofjand  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  ot  his 
experience  and  judgment,  the  history  appears  administration  was  very  popular,  the  good  of 
copious  and  diffusive,  while  the  annals,  which  the  people  was  his  care,  and  as  a  pattern  of 
were  written  in  his  old  age,  are  less  flowing  jmoderation,  economy,  temperance,  regular: 
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ty,  and  impartiality,  Tacitus  found  no  equal 
He  abolished  the  several  brothels  which  un¬ 
der  the  preceding  reigns  had  filled  Rome 
with  licentiousness  and  obscenity  5  and  by 
ordering  all  the  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sun¬ 
set  he  prevented  the  commission  of  many  ir¬ 
regularities  which  the  darkness  of  the  night 
had  hitherto  sanctioned.  The  senators  un¬ 
der  Tacitus  seemed  to  have  recovered  their 
ancient  dignity  and  long-lost  privileges. 

They  were  not  only  the  counsellors  of  the 
emperor,  but  they  even  seemed  to  be  his 
masters  ;  and  when  Florianus,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  consulship, 
the  emperor  said,  that  the  senate  no  doubt,  Celtiberi  in  Monsldubeda.  It  pursues  a  course 
could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  object.  As1  nearly  due  west,  verging  slightly  to  the  south, 
a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  th  e]  and  traversing  the  territories  of  the  Celtiberi, 
Romans,  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about:  Carpetani,  Vettones,  and  Lusitani,  until  it 
six  months,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbari-  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Tagus  is 
ans  who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome;  the  largest  river  in  Spain,  though  Strabo  con- 
in  Asia,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against!  siders  the  Minius  as  such,  an  evident  error, 
the  Persians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Ci-  The  sands  of  this  stream  produced  grains  of 
licia  as  he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent:  gold,  and,  according  to  Mela,  precious  stones, 
distemper,  or,  according  to  some,  he  wasde-  It  is  now  called  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Tajo , 
stroyed  by  the  secret  dagger  of  an  assassin,  though  its  ancient  name  still  remains  in  gene- 
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648. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  247,  1.  10,  v.  13  and 
83. — Pans.  3,  c.  25. — dfiollod.  2,  C.  5. — Me¬ 
la,  2,  c.  3. — Strab.  8. 

Tages,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Ju¬ 
piter  was  the  first  who  taught  the  12  nations 
of  the  Etrurians  the  science  of  augury  and 
divination.  Tt  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  a 
Tuscan  ploughman  in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and 
that  he  assumed  an  human  shape  to  instruct 
this  nation,  which  became  so  celebrated  for 
their  knowledge  of  omens  and  incantations. 
Cic.  dc  Div.  2,  c.  23. — Ovid.  Met ■  15,  v.  558. 
— Lucan.  1,  v.  673. 

Tagus,  [a  river  of  Spain,  rising  among  the 


on  the  13th  of  April,  in  the  276th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Tacitus  has  been  commend 


ral  use.]  The  course  is  450  miles,  during_ 
only  100  of  which  it  is  navigable  on  account  of 


ed  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  it  hasbeenjthe  rocks,  rapids,  and  shallows.  [At  the 
observed,  that  he  never  passed  a  day  with-;  mouth  of  this  river  stood  Olisipo,  now  Lis- 
out  consecrating  some  part  of  his  time  to  bon.}  Mela,  3,  c.  1. —  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  251. 
reading  or  writing.  He  has  been  accused  of _ Sil.  4,  v.  234. — Lucan.  7,  v.755. — Martial . 


superstition,  and  authors  have  recorded,  that 
he  never  studied  on  the  second  day  of  each 
month,  a  day  which  he  deemed  inauspicious 
and  unlucky.  Tacit,  vita. — Zozim 

Tader,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Car¬ 
thage. 


ep.  55,  8cc. 

Talasius.  \yid.  Thalasius,] 
Talthybius,  a  herald  in  the  Grecian 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular 
minister  and  friend  of  Agamemnon.  He 
brought  away  Briseis  from  the  tent  of  Achil- 


TjEN.Xrus,  a  promontory  of  Laconia.  [It  is  les  by  order  of  his  master.  Talthybius  died 
now  called  Cape  Matafian,  which  is  a  modern;  at  fEgium  in  Achaia.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  320, 
Greek  corruption  from  the  ancient  usi-aiTov,  a  &c. — Pans.  7,  c.  23. 


front, the  promontory  boldly  projecting  into  the 
Mediterranean.]  There  was  there  a  large 


Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Dx- 
dalus,  who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and 


and  deep  cavern,  whence  issued  a  black  and  other  mechanical  instruments.  His  uncle  be- 
unwholesome  vapour,  from  which  circum-'came  jealous  of  his  growing  fame,  and  mur- 
stance  the  poets  have  imagined  that  it  was  dered  him  privately  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
one  of  the  entrances  of  hell,  through  which  he  threw  him  down  from  the  citadel  of  A- 
Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  from  the  infernal  thens.  Talus  was  changed  into  a  partridge 
regions.  This  fabulous  tradition  arose,  ac-|  by  the  gods.  He  is  also  called  Calus,Aca- 
cording  to  Pausanias,  from  the  continual  ve-  lus,  Perdix,  and  Taliris.  Ajiodod.  3,  c.  1  — 
sort  of  a  large  serpent  near  the  cavern  of  Tx-  Paus.  1,  c.  21. —  Ovid.  Met.  8 — —A  son  of 
narus,  whose  bite  was  mortal.  This  serpent,  Cres,  the  founder  of  the  Cretan  nation.  Paus, 
as  the  geographer  observes,  was  at  last  killed  8,  c.  53. 

by  Hercules,  and  carried  to  Eurystheus.j  [TamXrus,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the 
[There  was  a  temple  on  the  promontory,  sa-  Tamar  ;  the  Tamari  ostia  is  Plymouth 
cred  to  Neptune,  and  which  was  accounted  sowwrf.] 

an  inviolable  asylum.  On  the  promontoryj  Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus, 
also  was  a  statue  of  Arion  seated  on  a  dol-l sacred  to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  in 
phin.  About  40  stadia  from  the  promontoryj  this  place  that  Venus  gathered  the  golden 
stood  the  city  of  Txnarum,  afterwards  called! apples  with  which  Hippomanes  was  enabled 
Cxne  or  Cxnepolis.]  Both  the  town  and  the'to  overtake  Atalanta.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  644. 
promontory  received  their  name  from  Tx-j — Plin  5  — Strab.  >4. 

narus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  there  werefes-j  TamEsis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the 
rivals  celebrated  here,  called  Txnaria,  in  ho- i  Thames.  [Cxsar  is  generally  supposed  to 
nour  of  Neptune.  This  promontory  was  fa-  have  crossed  this  river  at  Coway  Stakes,  7  or 
mous  for  a  beautiful  species  oi  green  marble  i 8  miles  above  Kingston  ;  but  Horsely  seems 
found  in  its  quarries.  Homer.  Hymn,  in  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  forded  it  near  that 
Ajioll.  413. — Pans.  3,  c.  14. — Lucan.  6,  v.  town.]  Cces.  G.  5,  c.  11. 
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Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ionia,  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  Tamos  fled  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  murdered  on  account  of  his  im  - 
mense  treasures.  Diod.  14. — —A  promon¬ 
tory  of  India  near  the  Ganges. 

TanXgra,  a  town  ot  Boeotia,  [situate  on  an 
eminence  at  some  distance  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Asopus,  but  near  the  northern 
bank  of  that  river.]  Tt  was  founded  by  Pce- 
mandros,  a  son  of  Chseresilaus,  the  son  of  Ja- 
sius,  who  married  Tanagra,  the  daughter  of 
Ah>lus  ;  or,  according  to  some,  of  the  Asopus. 
Corinna  was  a  nativeof  Tanagra.  [Her  tomb 
stood  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  ci¬ 
ty.]  Strab.  9. — Pans.  9,  c.  20  and  23. — 
JElian ■  V.  H.  13,  v.  25. 

TanXgrus,  or  TanXger,  now  Negro,  a 
river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its 
cascades,  and  the  beautiful  meanders  of  its 
streams,  through  a  fine  picturesque  country. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  151. 

Tanais,  [now  the  Don.  a  large  river  of 
Europe,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Thyssagetes,  from  a  large 
lake,  and  falling  into  the  Palus  Marntis.  He¬ 
rodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  the  Ta 
nais  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  with  the 
Rha  or  Wolga.  Of  the  course  of  the  latter, 
and  its  falling  into  the  Caspian,  he  appears  to 
have  known  nothing.  The  T anais  rises  in 
the  Valdai  hills,  in  the  government  of  Tula, 
and  is  about  800  miles  in  length.  This  river 
separated  in  ancient  times  European  and 
Asiatic  Sarmatia.  In  voyages  written  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  called  the  Tane ; 
at  the  same  time  communicating  this  name 
to  the  Palus  Mseotis :  the  modern  name  Don 
being  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  ap¬ 
pellation.  A  city  named  1 'anais,  situate  at 
its  mouth,  and  which  was  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  is  celebrated 
in  tradition  by  the  Slavons,  under  the  name 
of  Aas-grad,  or  the  city  of  Aas,  and  it  is  re 
markable  to  find  the  nameof  Azof  subsisting 
on  the  same  site.  It  may  moreover  be  re¬ 
marked  that  this  name  contributes  to  com¬ 
pose  that  of  Tanais,  formed  of  two  members, 
the  first  of  which  expresses  the  actual  name 
of  the  river.  The  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
der  confounded  the  Tanais  with  the  Iaxartes. 
vid.  Iaxartes.]  A  town  at  its  mouth  bore 
the  same  name.  Mela,  1,  c-  19. — Strab.  11 

and  16. —  Curt.  6,  c.  2. — Lucan.  3,  8,  8cc. - 

A  deity  among  the  Persians  and  Armenians, 
who  patronized  slaves ;  supposed  to  be  the 
the  same  as  Venus.  The  daughters  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Persians  and  Armenians  pros¬ 
tituted  themselves  in  honour  of  this  deity, 
and  were  received  with  greater  regard  and 
affection  by  their  suitors.  Artaxerxes,  the  son 
of  Darius,  was  the  first  who  raised  statues  to 
Tanais  in  the  different  provinces  of  hisem- 
pire,  and  taught  his  subjects  to  pay  her  di¬ 
vine  honours.  Curt.  5,  c.  I. — Strab.  11. 

TanXquil,  called  also  Caia  Coe  cilia,  was 
the  wife  ot  Tarquin  the  fifth  king  of  Rome. 
She  was  a  native  of  Tarquinia,  where  she 
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married Lucumon,better  known  by  the  name 
of  Tarquin,  which  he  assumed  after  he  had 
come  to  Rome,  at  the  representation  of  his 
wife,  whose  knowledge  of  augury  promised 
him  something  uncommon.  Her  expecta¬ 
tions  were  not  frustrated ;  her  husband  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  she  shared  with  him 
the  honours  of  royalty.  After  the  murder  of 
Tarquin,  Tanaquil  raised  her  son-in-law  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  to  the  throne,  and  ensured  him 
the  succession.  She  distinguished  herself  by 
her  liberality ;  and  the  Romans  in  succeeding 
ages  had  such  a  veneration  for  her  character, 
that  the  embroidery  she  had  made,  her  gir¬ 
dle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in-law,  which 
she  had  worked  with  her  own  hands  were 
preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Juve¬ 
nal  bestows  the  appellation  of  Tanaquil  on  all 
such  women  as  were  imperious,  and  had  the 
command  of  their  husbands.  Liv.  1,  c.  34, 
See. — Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  59. — Flor.  1,  c.  5 
and  8. — Ital.  13,  v.  818. 

Tanetum,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Tonedo, 
in  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

Tanis,  a  [city  of  Egypt  at  the  mouth  of 
and  giving  name  to  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  between  the  Mendesian  and  Pelusiac. 
This  city  is  the  Zoan  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
its  remains  are  still  called  San.  The  Ostium 
Taniticum  is  now  the  Eumme  Faregge 
mouth.] 

TantXlIdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe, 

Hermione,  Sec. - Agamemnon  and  Mene- 

laus,  as  grandson  ©f  Tantalus,  are  called 
Tantalidcs  fratres.  Ovid.  Heroid.  8,  v.  45 
and  122- 

TantXlus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  by  a  nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was 
father  of  Niobe,  Pelops,  See.  by  Dione,  one 
of  the  Atlantides,  called  by  some  Euryanassa. 
Tantalus  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  pun¬ 
ished  in  hell  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and 
placed  up  to  the  chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool 
of  water,  which,  however,  flows  away  as  soon 
as  he  attempts  to  taste  it.  There  hangs 
also  above  his  head,  a  bough,  richly  loaded 
with  delicious  fruits ;  which,  as  soon  as  he 
attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  away  from  his 
reach  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.  According 
to.some  mvthologists,  his  punishment  is  to  sit 
under  a  huge  stone  hung  at  some  distance 
over  his  head,  and  as  it  seems  every  moment 
ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  undercontinual  alarms 
and  never-ceasing  fears.  The  causes  of  this 
eternal  punishment  are  variously  explained. 
Some  declare  that  it  was  inflicted  upon  him 
because  he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  which  Jupiter 
had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  temple 
in  Crete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  the 
gods  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assemblies 
of  heaven,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  mortals  on 
earth.  Others  support,  that  this  proceeds 
from  his  cruelty  and  impiety  in  killing  his  son 
Pelops,  and  in  serving  his  limbs  as  food  be¬ 
fore  the  gods,  whose  divinity  and  power  he 
wished  to  try,  when  they  had  stopped  at  his 
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house  as  they  passed  over  Phrygia.  There 
were  also  others  who  impute  it  to  his  lasci¬ 
viousness  in  carrying  away  Ganymedes  to 
gratify  the  most  unnatural  of  passions.  Pin¬ 
dar.  Olymfi.  1. — H  mer.  Od.  11,  v-  581. — Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  5, 1.  4,  c.  16. — Eurifi.  in  Ifihig.— 
Profiert.  2,  el.  l,v.  66. — Horat.  1,  Sal.  1,  v. 

58. - A  son  of  Thyestes,  the  first  husoand 

of  Clytemnestra.  Paus.  2. - One  of  Nio- 

be’s  children.  Ovid.  Me'.  6,  fab.  6. 

Tanusius  Geminus,  a  Latin  historian 
ntimate  with  Cicero.  -Seneca. 93. — Suet.  Cess. 
3. 

TaphI-e,  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
AcarnaniaandLeucadia.  They  werealsocall- 
;d  Teleboides.  They  received  these  names 
:rotn  Taphius  and  Telebous,  the  sons  of  Nep- 
:une,  who  reigned  there.  TheTaphians  made 
war  against  Electryon  king  of  Argos,  and 
tilled  ail  his  sons  ;  upon  which  the  monarch 
I  promised  his  kingdom  and  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  whoever  could  avenge  the  death 
if  his  children  upon  the  Taphians.  Amphic- 
hyon  did  it  with  success,  and  obtained  the 
promised  reward.  The  Taphians  were  ex - 
iert  sailors,  but  too  fond  of  plunder  and  pira¬ 
tical  excursions.  Homer.  Od.  i ,  v.  18 1  and 
119,  1.  15,  v.  426. — Afiollod.  2,  c.  4. — Plin. 
J,  c.  12. 

Taphius,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Hippothoe 
:he  daughter  of  Nestor.  He  was  king  of  the 
Taphise,  to  which  he  gave  his  name-  Strab. 
16. — Afiollod.  2,  c.  4. 

Taphius,  or  Taphiassus,  a  mountain  of 
Locris  on  the  confines  of  /Etolia. 

TaphiTJsa,  a  place  near  Leucas,  where  a 
stone  is  found  called  Tafihiusius.  Plin.  36, 

C.  21. 

TaphRsE,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  of  the 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  now  Precofi.  [The 
ancient  name  is  derived  from  rxegoc  a  ditch 
or  trench,  one  having  been  cut  close  to  the 
town,  to  defend  the  entrace  into  the  Cher 
sonese.]  Mela ,  2,  c.  . — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Taphros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  now  Bonifacio. 

TaprobXne.  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean 
now  called  Ceylon.  [The  Greeksfirst  learnt 
the  existence  of  this  island  after  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Alexander,  when  ambassadors  were 
sent  by  them  to  the  court  of  Palimbothra. 
The  account  then  received  was  amplified  so 
much,  that  this  island  was  deemed  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  another  world,  inhabited  by 
Antichthones,  or  men  in  a  position  opposite  to 
those  in  the  known  hemisphere.  Ptolemy, 
better  informed,  makes  it  an  island;  five  times 
greater,  however,  than  it  really  is.  Strab  - 
speaks  of  it  as  though  it  lay  off  the  hither 
coast  of  Ind-a,  looking  towards  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  name  of  Salice,  which  we  learn 
from  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  native  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  island,  is  preserved  in  that  of 
Selen-dive,  compounded  of  the  proper  name 
Selen  and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in  the 
Indian  language,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
name  of  Ceilan  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the 
European  usage,  is  only  an  alteration  in  or- 
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thography.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  it  as  a  very 
fertile  island,  and  mentions  as  its  produce, 
rice,  honey,  or  rather  perhaps  sugar,  ginger, 
and  also  precious  stones,  with  all  sorts  of  me¬ 
tals  ;  he  speaks  too  of  its  elephants  and  ti¬ 
gers.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  neither 
Ptolemy  nor  those  who  preceded  him  say 
any  thing  of  the  cinnamon  which  now  forms 
the  chief  produce  of  the  island.  The  ancients 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this 
article,  especially  as  they  called  a  portion  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  the  name  of 
Regio  Cinnamomifera.]  Ptil.  6. —  Strab.  2. 
—  >vid-  ex  Pont.  8,  el.  5,  v.  80. 

Tapsus,  a  town  of  Africa,  [vid.  Thapsus.] 
Sil.  It-  3. - A  small  and  lowly  situated  pe¬ 

ninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  [Its 
name  has  reference  to  its  low  situation ;  a 
bxrr'rai,  sefie/io.  It  layoffHybla.  The  neck 
of  land  connecting  it  with  the  main  island  of 
Sicily  was  so  low  that  Servius  calls  the  pro¬ 
montory  itself  an  island;  audit  is  even  now 
styled  Isola  delli  Manghisi. ]  Cirg.  ALn-  3, 
v.  689. 

Taras,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  built  Ta- 
rentum  as  some  suppose. 

Tarasco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tarescon 
in  Provence. 

Tauaxippus,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Elis. 
His  statue  was  placed  near  the  race  ground, 
and  his  protection  was  implored,  that  no 
harm  might  happen  to  the  horses  during 
the  games.  Pans.  6,  c.  20,  8cc. — Hionys.  Hal. 
2. 

Tarbelli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  from  thence  are  some¬ 
times  called  Tarbella.  Pibull.  1,  el.  7,  v. 
I  . — Lucan.  4,  v.  12  - . —  Gas.  G-  3,  c.  27. 

Tarentum,  Tarentus  or  Taras,  a 
town  ol  Calabria,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesus. 
[It  was  founded,  according  to  some,  by  a  Cre¬ 
tan  colony  before  the  1  rojan  war.  In  the 
21st  Olympiad  a  powerful  body  of  emigrants 
arrived  under  Phalanthus  from  Laconia,  so 
that  it  seemed  to  be  retounded.  I  his  new 
colony  established  themselves  upon  an  aris- 
tocratical  plan,  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
the  city,  and  formed  it  into  a  near  resemblance 
of  ~>parta.  Most  of  the  nobles  having  subse¬ 
quently  perished  in  a  war  with  the  lapyges, 
democracy  was  introduced.  J  he  favourable 
situation  of  the  place  contributed  to  its  ra¬ 
pid  prosperity.  Placed  in  the  centre  as  it 
were,  it  obtai.-ed  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tyrrhenian 
seas.  The  adjacent  country  was  fertile 
in  grain  and  fruit,  the  pastures  were  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  the  flocks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  Tarentum  should  become  a  wealthy, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  wealth,  a  luxurious 
city.]  Long  independent,  it  maintained  its 
superiority  over  1 3  tributary  cities;  and  could 
once  arm  100,000  foot  and  ,000  horse.  The 
people  of  Tarentum  were  very  indolent,  and 
as  they  were  easily  supplied  with  all  neces¬ 
saries  as  well  as  luxuries  from  Greece,  thev 
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gave  themselves  up  to  voluptuousness,  so  that 
the  delights  of  Tarentum  became  proverbial. 
The  war  which  they  supported  against  the 
Romans,  with  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus  king 
of  Epirus,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
Tarentine  war,  is  greatly  celebrated  in  his¬ 
tory.  This  war,  which  had  been  undertaken 
B.  C.  281,  by  the  Romans  to  punish  the 
Tarentines  for  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
some  of  their  galleys,  was  terminated 
after  ten  years;  SO.OuO  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  Tarentum  became  subject 
to  Rome.  The  government  of  Tarentum 
was  democratical  ;  there  were,  however, 
some  monarchs  who  reigned  there.  It  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Pythagoras, 
who  inspired  the  citizens  with  the  love  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  rendered  them  superior  to  their 
neighbours  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Thelarge,  beautiful,  and  capa¬ 
cious  harbour  of  Tarentum  is  greatly  com  - 
mended  by  ancient  historians.  Tarentum, 
now  called  Tarento,  is  inhabited  by  about 
18,000  souls,  who  still  maintain  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  forefathers  in  idleness  and  effe¬ 
minacy,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Flor.  1,  c. 
18. —  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  2. — Pint,  in  Pyr. — PI  in. 
8,  c.  6, 1.  15,  c.  10,1.  4,  c.  7. — Liv,  12,  c.  13, 
Sec. — Mela,  2.  c  4. — Strab.  9. — Horat.  1,  ep. 
7,  v.  45  — JElian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  20. 

Tarichaujm,  [a  strong  city  of  Palestine, 
south  of  Tiberias,  and  lying  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  or  sea 
of  Tiberias.  Its  situation  was  well  adapted 
for  fisheries,  and  from  the  process  of  pickling 
fish,  which  was  carried  on  here  upon  a  very 
extensive  scale,  the  town  derived  its  name.] 

Cic.  ad  Div.  12,  c.  11. - Several  towns  on 

the  coast  of  Egypt  bore  this  name  from  their 
pickling  fish.  Herodot.  2,  c.  15,  &c. 

Tarpa,  Spurius  Msetius,  a  critic  at  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed 
with  four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
examine  the  merit  of  every  poetical  compo¬ 
sition,  which  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Muses.  In  this  office  he  acted 
with  great  impartiality,  though  many  taxed 
him  with  want  of  candour.  All  the  pieces 
that  were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage 
previously  received  his  approbation.  Ho¬ 
rat.  1.  Sat.  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines, 
provided  they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets, 
or,  as  she  expressed  it,  what  they  carried  on 
their  left  arms.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  consented,  and  as  he  entered  the  gates, 
to  punish  her  perfidy,  he  threw  not  only  his 
bracelet  but  his  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His 
followers  imitated  his  example,  and  Tarpeia 
was  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  brace¬ 
lets  and  shields  of  the  Sabine  army.  She  was 
buried  in  thecapitol,  which  from  her  has  been 
called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  there  after¬ 
wards  many  of  the  Roman  malefactors  were 
thrown  down  a  deep  precipice.  Pint,  in  Rom. 
— Ovid .  Fast.  1,  v.  261.  Amor.  1,  el.  10,  v. 
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50. — .Liv.  1,  c.  11.— Propert.  4,  ei.  4.— A 

vestal  virgin  in  the  reign  of  Numa. - One 

of  the  warlike  female  attendants  of  Camilla 
in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  665. 

Tarpeia  lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  269, 
by  Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  republic  to  lay  fines  on  offenders. 
This  power  belonged  before  only  to  the  con¬ 
suls.  .  The  fine  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep 
and  thirty  oxen. 

Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Rome,  under  Romulus.  His  descendants 
were  called  Montani  and  Capitolini. 

Tarpeius  mows,  a  hill  at  Rome  about  80 
:eet  in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence 
the  Romans  threw  down  their  condemned 
criminals.  It  received  its  name  from  Tarpe¬ 
ia,  who  was  buried  there,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  Capitolvne  hill.  [Vasi,  in  his  “  Picture  of 
Rome,”  makes^the  Tarpeian  rock  still?  55 
feet  high.  A  modern  tourist,  the  Rev.W. 
Berrian,  speaking  of  this  rock,  observes 
“  The  Tarpeian  rock  is  at  present  covered 
with  a  garden.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  accumulation  of  the  soil  below,  had 
so  softened  the  terrors  of  the  place,  that  it 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  terrific  features 
in  which  fancy  had  poui’trayed  it.”]  Lfv.  6, 
c.  20. — Lucan.  7,  v.  758 — Virg.  TEn.  8,  v. 
347  and  652. 

Tarquinii,  now  Tarchina,z  town  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  built  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  iEneas 
against  Turnus.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was 
born  or  educated  there,  and  he  made  it  a 
Roman  colony  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Strab.  5. — Plin.  2,  c.  95. — Liv.  1,  c.  34, 1.  27, 
c.  4. 

Tarquinia,  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  who  married  Servius  Tullius.  When 
her  husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  she  privately  conveyed  away  his 
body  by  night,  and  buried  it.  This  preyed 
upon  her  mind,  and  the  following  night  she 
died.  Some  have  attributed  her  death  to  ex¬ 
cess  of  grief,  or  suicide,  while  others,  perhaps 
more  justly,  have  suspected  Tullia,  the  wife 

of  young  Tarquin,  of  the  murder. - A 

vestal  virgin,  who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the 
Roman  people  a  large  piece  of  land,  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Campus  Martius,' 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  9th  king  ot 
Rome,  was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of 
Greece.  His  first  name  was  Lucumon,  but 
this  he  changed  [when  by  the  advice  of  h'S 
wife  Tanaquil  he  had  come  to  Rome.  He 
called  himself  Lucius,  and  assumed  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Tarquinius,  because  born  in  the  town 
of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria.  At  Rome  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  liberality 
and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus  Martius, 
the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him  at  his 
death,  the  guardian  of  his  children.  I  his 
was  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Tarquin;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an 
artful  oration  delivered  to  the  people  imme¬ 
diately  transferred  the  crown  of  the  deceased 
monarch  to  the  head  of  Lucumon.  Thq 
people  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
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Lheir  choice.  Tarquin  reigned  'with  mo¬ 
deration  and  popularity.  He  increas¬ 
ed  the  number  of  the  senate,  and  made 
himself  friends  by  electing  100  new  senators, 
whom  he  distinguished  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Patres  minorum  gentium ,  from  those 
af  the  patrician  body,  who  were  called 
Patres  majorum  gentium.  The  glory  of  the 
Roman  arms,  which  was  supported  with  so 
much  dignity  by  the  former  monarchs,  was 
lot  neglected  in  this  reign,  and  Tarquin  show¬ 
ed  that  he  possessed  vigour  and  military  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  victories  which  he  obtained  over 
the  united  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines, 
tnd  in  the  conquest  of  the  12  nations  of  Etru¬ 
ria.  He  repaired,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the 
walls  of  the  capitol,  the  public  places  were 
idorned  with  elegant  buildingsand  useful  orna 
ments,  and  many  centuries  after,  such  as  were 
spectators  of  the  stately  mansions  and  golden 
palaces  of  Nero,  viewed  with  more  admira- 
:ion  and  greater  pleasure  the  more  simple, 
though  not  less  magnificent,  edifices  of  Tar¬ 
pon.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  capitol, 
md  to  the  industry  and  the  public  spirit  of  this 
nonarch,  the  Romans  were  indebted  for  their 
aqueducts  and  subterraneous  sewers,  which 
supplied  the  city  with  fresh  and  wholesome 
water,  and  removed  all  the  filth  and  odure, 
which  in  a  great  capital  too  often  breed  pesti¬ 
lence  and  diseases.  Tarquin  was  the  first  who 
ntroduced  among  the  Romans  the  custom  of 
:anvassing  for  offices  of  trust  and  honour  ;  he 
listinguished  the  monarch,  the  senators,  and 
)ther  inferior  magistrates,  with  particular 
’obes  and  ornaments,  with  ivory  chairs  at 
spectacles,  and  the  hatchets  carried  before 
he  public  magistrates  were  by  his  order 
surrounded  with  bundles  of  sticks,  to  strike 
nore  terror,  and  to  be  viewed  with  greater 
■everence.  Tarquin  was  assassinated  by  the 
;wo  sons  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  80th  year 
)f  his  age,  38  of  which  he  had  sat  on  the 
hrone,  578  years  before  Christ.  Dionys. 
Hal.  3,  c.  59 —  Val  Max.  1,  c.  4,  1.  3,  c.  2. — 
Flor.  1.  c.  5,  fkc. — Liv.  1,  c.  31. —  Virg.  JEn. 

3,  v.  817. - The  second  Tarquin,  surnam- 

;d  Sufierbus ,  from  his  pride  and  insolence, 
was  grandson  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  of  Rome  after  his  father- 
n-law  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  the  seventh 
ind  last  king  of  Rome.  He  married  Tullia, 
he  daughter  of  Tullius,  and  it  was  at  her  in¬ 
stigation  that  he  murdered  his  father-in-law, 
ind  seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown  which 
te  had  obtained  with  violence,  he  endeavour- 
id  to  keep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny.  Un¬ 
ike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard 
:o  the  decisions  of  the  senate,  or  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  public  assemblies,  and  by  wishing 
;o  disregard  both,  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
he  one,  and  the  odium  of  the  other.  The 
public  treasury  was  soon  exhausted  by  the 
continual  extravagance  of  Tarquin,  and  to  si- 
ence  the  murmurs  of  his  subjects,  he  resolv¬ 
ed  to  call  their  attention  to  war.  He  was 
successful  in  his  military  operations ;  the 
leighbouring  cities  submitted  ;  but  while 
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the  siege  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  for  ever 
stopped  the  progress  of  his  arms  ;  and  the 
Romans,  whom  a  series  of  barbarity  and  op¬ 
pression  had  hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw 
the  virtuous  Lucretia  stab  herself,  not  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  loss  of  her  honour,  (vid.  Lucretia,) 
than-the  whole  city  and  camp  arose  with  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  monarch.  The  gates  of 
Rome  were  shut  against  him,  and  Tarquin 
was  for  ever  banished  from  his  throne,  in 
theyeir  of  Rome  244.  Unable  to  find  sup¬ 
port  from  even  one  of  his  subjects,  Tarquin 
retired  among  the  Etrurians,  who  attempted 
in  vain  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  The 
republican  government  was  established  at 
Rome,  and  all  Italy  refused  any  longer  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cause  of  an  exiled  monarch  against 
a  nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarquin,  of 
king,  and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  hor¬ 
ror  and  indignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  about  14  years  after  his 
expulsionfrom  Rome.  He  had  reigned  about 
25  years.  Though  Tarquin  appeared  so 
odious  among  the  Romans,  h.s  reign  was  not 
without  its  share  of  glory  ;  his  conquests  were 
numerous ;  to  beautify  the  buildings  and  por¬ 
ticoes  at  Rome  was  his  wish,  and  with  great 
magnificence  and  care  he  finished  the  capitol 
which  his  predecessor  of  thesa me  name  had 
begun.  He  also  bought  the  Sibylline  books 
which  the  Romans  consulted  with  such  reli¬ 
gious  solemnity,  (vid.  Sibylla.;  Cic.  / iro  Rab. 
C7  Tus.  3,  c.  7. — Liv.  1,  c.  46,  &c. — Dio>.ys. 
Hal.  3,  c.  48,  &c — Flor.  1,  c.  7  and  o. — 
Plin.  8,  c.  41. — Pint.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  11. 
—  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  c.  68 7.  ^\Virg.  JEn  6,  v. 
8 1 7. — Eutrofi. Uollatinas,  one  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Tarquin  the  proud,  who  married 

Lucretia.  (vid.  Collatinus.) - Sextius,  the 

eldest  of  the  sons  of  tarquin  the  proud,  ren¬ 
dered  himself  known  by  a  variety  of  adven¬ 
tures.  When  his  father  besieged  Gabii, 
young  Tarquin  publicly  declared  that  he  was 
at  variance  with  the  monarch,  and  the  report 
was  the  more  easily  believed  when  he  came 
before  Gabii  with  his  body  all  mangled  and 
bloody  with  stripes.  This  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  father  and  the  son,  and 
Tarquin  had  no  sooner  declared  that  this 
proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gabii  in¬ 
trusted  him  with  the  command  of  their  ar¬ 
mies,  fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never 
have  a  more  inveterate  enemy.  When  he 
had  thus  succeeded,  he  dispatched  a  private 
messenger  to  his  father,  but  the  monarch 
gave  no  answer  to  be  returned  to  his  son. 
Sextius  inquired  more  particularly  about 
his  father,  and  when  he  heard  from  the  mes¬ 
senger  that,  when  the  message  was  delivered, 
Tarquin  cut  off  with  a  stick  the  tallest  pop¬ 
pies  in  his  garden,  the  son  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample,  by  putting  to  death  the  most  noble  and 
powerful  citizens  of  Gabii.  The  town  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  vio¬ 
lence  which  some  time  after  Tarquinius  of¬ 
fered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of  his  fa- 
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ther’s  exile,  and  the  total  expulsion  of  bis 
family  from  Rome.  ( vid .  Lucretia.)  Sextius 
was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  battle 
during  the  war  which  the  Latins  sustained 
against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  Tarquins  on  their  throne.  Ovid ■  Fast. 
— Liu. A  Roman  senator  who  was  acces¬ 
sary  to  Catiline’s  conspiracy. 

Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  [a  town  of 
the  Cosetani  in  Hispania  Citerior,  on  the 
coast  ot  the  Mediterranean,  and  north-e  <st 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bxtis.  This  was  the 
first  place  where  the  Scipios  landed  in  the  se 
cond  Punic  war;  and  which,  having  fortified 
it,  they  made  their  place  of  arms.  Tarraco,  in 
consequence  of  this,  soon  rose  to  importance 
and  in  time  became  the  rival  of  Carthago 
Nova.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  residence 
for  the  Roman  praetors.  On  the  division  of 
Spain,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  (vid.  Hispania,)  this  city  gave  the 
name  of  Tarraconensis  to  what  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  called  Hispania  Citerior.]  Martial. 
10,  ep.  104, 1.  13,  ep  118.— Mela,  2,  c.  6.— 
Sil.  3,  v.  369,  1.  15,  v.  1 77. 

Tarrutius.  vid.  Acca  Laurentia. 

Tarsius,  [a  river  of  Troas,  near  Zeleia, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  had  to  be  crossed, 
on  account  of  its  meandering  route,  twenty 
times  by  those  who  followed  the  road  along 
its  banks.  Homer  styles  it  Hepraporus,  re 
ferring  to  its  being  crossed  seven  times.] 
Strab. 

Tarsus,  [a  celebrated  city  of  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  Xenophon  gives  its  name  a  plural 
form,  T-igiToi,  lateit  writers  adoptthe  singular, 
Tags-oc.  This  city  was,  from  the  earliest  au¬ 
thentic  records  that  we  have  of  it,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Cilicia,  and,  during  the  Persian  dominion, 
was  the  residence  of  a  dependent  king.  The 
people  of  Tarsus  ascribed  the  origin  of  their 
city  to  Sardanapalus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  it,  together  with  Anchiale,  in  one  day. 
When,  however,  the  Greeks  established 
themselves  here,  after  the  conquest  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  they  discarded  the  old  account  of  the 
origin  of  Tarsus,  and  in  its  stead  adopted  one 
of  a  more  poetic  cast.  Tarsus  (T  *§:>•',£,)  in 
their  language,  signified  a  heel,  and  also  a 
hoof.  This  name  they  connected  with  the 
old  legend,  that  Bellerophon  had  been  con 
veyed,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  by 
the  winged  iiorse  Pegasus,  to  the  country  of 
Cilicia.  Upon  this  they  founded  the  fable 
that  the  horse  Pegasus  had  stumbled  here, 
and  left  behind  a  deep  impression  of  one  of 
his  feet.  According  to  another  account,  he 
lost  a  hoof  in  this  quarter  :  while  a  third 
made  Bellerophon  to  have  been  unhorsed 
here,  and,  in  falling,  to  have  struck  the  earth 
violently  with  his  heel.  Strabo,  however, 
makes  the  city  to  have  been  founded  by  T rip- 
tolemus  and  his  Argive  followers,  who,  in 
seeking  for  information  of  the  wandering  Io, 
found  here  the  traces  of  her  hoofs.  The 
Greeks,  upon  their  first  coming  hither,  found 
Tarsus  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  traversed, 


by  the  Cydnus,  a  stream  200  feet  broad.  L 
continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  period  after, 
and  became  so  celebrated  for  learning  and 
refinement,  as  to  be  the  rival  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria.  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life 
by  bathing,  when  overheated,  in  the  cold 
stream  of  the  Cydnus,  and  it  was  here  that 
Cleopatra  paid  her  celebrated  visit  to  Anto¬ 
ny,  in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  eastern 
luxury,  herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  her 
attendants  like  Cupids,  in  a  galley  covered 
with  gold,  whose  sails  were  of  purple,  the 
oars  of  silver,  and  cordage  of  silk  ;  a  fine  de¬ 
scription  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  2, 
Scene  2.  In  the  civil  wars  Tarsus  sided 
with  Cxsar,  and  the  inhabitants  called  their 
city,  out  of  compliment  to  him,  Juliopolis. 
Tarsus  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul.  It 
still  survives,  but  only  as  the  shadow  of  its 
former  self.  It  is  now  called  Tar  sous,  and 
is  in  subjection  to  Adana,  an  adjacent  city, 
retaining  its  ancient  name.]  Lucan.  3,  v.  22 5. 
— Mela,  1.  c.  13.—  Strab.  !4. 

TartArus,  (fl.  a,  orum)  one  of  the  regions 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  mankind 
where  punished.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
brazen  wall,  and  its  entrance  was  continually 
hidden  from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness, 
which  is  represented  three  times  more  gloomy J 
than  the  obscurest  night.  According  to  He¬ 
siod  it  was  a  separate  prison,  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth  than  the  earth  is  from 
the  heavens.  Virgil  says,  that  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  impenetrable  walls,  and  by 
the  impetuous  and  burning  streams  of  the 
river  Phlegethon.  The  entrance  is  by  a  large 
and  lofty  tower,  whose  gates  are  supported 
by  columns  of  adamant,  which  neither  gods 
nor  men  can  open.  In  Tartarus,  according 
to  Virgil,  were  punished  such  as  had  been 
disobedient  to  their  parents,  traitors,  adulter¬ 
ers,  faithless  ministers,  and  such  as  had  un¬ 
dertaken  unjust  and  cruel  wars,  or  had  be¬ 
trayed  their  friends  for  the  sake  of  money.  It 
was  also  the  place  where  lxion,  Tityus,  the 
Danaides,  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  8cc.  were  pun¬ 
ished,  according  to  Ovid.  [The  origin  of  the 
fable  of  Tartarus  is  traced  in  Hesiod’s  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  wars  of  Saturn  with  the  Titans, 
and  of  Jupiter  with  the  Giants  :  these  being 
vanquished  were  condemned  to  the  bottom  of 
Tartarus,  in  the  extremities  of  the  earth  The 
Abbe  Banier  explains  the  fable  of  T artarus 
as  follows :  the  Greeks,  he  says,  regarded 
the  places  situated  to  the  east  of  them  as 
higher  than  those  which  lay  to  the  west :  and 
hence  they  placed  heaven  in  the  former,  and 
hell  in  the  latter.  According  to  his  notion, 
the  earliest  Greeks  placed  their  hell  either  in 
Spain,  the  residence  of  Pluto,  or  in  Italy,  coun¬ 
tries  situate  to  the  west  of  them,  and  at  that 
time  but  little  known.  Now  as  the  Titans,  in 
the  several  conspiracies  which  they  formed, 
were  compelled  to  enter  Italy  and  Spain,  the 
poets  fabled  that  they  were  precipitated  into 
the  gulf  of  Tartarus.]  Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  720. 
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vium,  B.  C.  742,  for  an  act  of  cru*lty  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Laurentes.  This  was 
done  by  order  of  his  royal  colleague,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authors.  Liv.  1,  c.  10,  8tc. — 
P.ut.  in  Rom. — Cic.  Jiro  Batb — Ovid.  Met. 

14.  v.  804. — FLor.  1,  c.  1. 

Tatta,  |  a  lake  in  the  north  east  part  of 

Phrygia,  now  Tuzla,  or  the  salt  ] 

Taunus  a  mountain  in  Germany,  now 
Heyric.:  or  Hoche,  opposite  Mentz .  Tacit.  1 , 
jinn.  c.  56. 

'  auri,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
who  inhabited  I  aurica  Chersonesus,  and  sa¬ 
crificed  all  strangers  to  Diana,  i  he  statue 
of  this  goddess,  which  they  believed  t .  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  carried  away 
to  Sparta  by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  Strab.  12. 
— Herodot  4,  c.  99,  &c — Mela,  2,  c.  1. — . 
Paue.  3,  c.  1 6 — Euriti.  2/i/iig. —  Ovid,  ex 
Pont.  1,  el  2,  v.  80. — Sil.  4,  v.  260. — Juv. 

15,  v.  116. 

J  aurica  ChersonEsus,  a  large  peninsu¬ 
la  of  Europe,  at  the  south- west  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  now  called  the  Crimea.  It  was  joined 
of  its  own.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Baetisjhv  an  isthmus  o  Scjthia,  and  was  bounded  by 
itself  was  anciently  called  Tartessus,  and  thejthe  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  Euxine  sea, 
adjacent  country  Tartessis.  Bochart  makes! and  the  Paulus  Maeotis.  The  inhabitants, 
Tartessus  to  have  been  the  Tarshish  of  Scrip- 'Called  Tauri.  were  a  savage  and  unciviliz- 
ture,  and  the  same  with  Gades.]  Sil.  3,  v.jcd  nation.  Strab.  4. — Piin.  4,  c.  i2.  (vid. 
399  and  411,  1.  10,  v.  538.— Mela,  2,  c  6.— |  faun.) 

Pans.  6,  c.  19. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  416. — Strab. 

3. 
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— Sil.  13,  v.  591. —  Virg.  JEn.  6.— Homer. 

Od.  ll.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13- - -A  small 

river  of  Italy,  near  Verona.  Tacit.  H.  3. 
c.  9. 

Tartessus,  [a  town  of  Spain,  situate,  ac 
cording  to  the  most  general  though  not  the 
most  correct  opinion,  in  an  island  of  the  same 
name  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Bsetis,  formed  b\ 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  No  traces  of 
this  island  now  remain,  as  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  river  has  disappeared.  With  regard  to 
the  actual  position  of  the  town  itself  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  exists  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  writers.  Mannert  is  in  favour  of 
making  Hisnalis  the  Tartessus  of  Herodotus, 
and  opposes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  same 
either  with  Carteia  or  Gades,  as  many  an¬ 
cient  writers  maintain.  It  could  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  correspond  with  Carteia,  since 
Tartessus  lay  without  the  straits  of  Hercules, 
nor  could  it  be  the  same  as  Gades,  since  He¬ 
rodotus  speaks  of  both  Gades  and  Tartessus 
by  their  respective  names,  and  the  latter  was 
not  subject  to  the  Phoenicians,  but  had  a  king 


Taruana,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Ttrrouen'no,\  Chersonesus. 


1  auuIca,  the  surname  of  Diana,  because 
[she  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  i  au- 


in  Artois. 


Taurini,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 


L.Taruntius,  SpurIna,  a  mathematician  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps. 


who  flourished  61  years  B.  C. 
B,  c.  47. 


Cic.  ad  Div.  l’he.r  capital  was  Augusta  Taunnorum,  now 
Turin,  called  after  Augustus,  w  ho  planted  a 


TarusAtes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Tur-  jcolony  tliere.j  Sil.  3,  v.646 .—Plin.  3,  c.  17. 

Tauriscus,  a  sculptor,  [xhrf.  Apollonius.] 
Taurominium,  [now  Taormino ,j  a  town  of 
Sicily,  between  Messana  and  Catana.  [  he 


san.  C<zs.  G.  3,  c  23  and  27. 

,  Tarvisium,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Treviso, 
in  the  Venetian  states. 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  origin  of  this  city  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
172.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  ages.  It  is  known  that  it  was  considerably 


Worth,  8vo.  Oxon  1700. 


augmented,  when  Dionysius,  443  B.  C.  having 


Tatienses,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  taken  and  destroyed  Naxos,  caused  the  in¬ 
tribes  of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  habitants  to  settle  here.]  The  hills  in  the 
honour  of  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  neighbourhood  were  famous  tor  the  fine 
Tatienses,  who  were  partly  the  ancient  sub-  grapes  which  they  produced,  and  they  sur- 
jects  of  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  lived  on ;passed  almost  tne  whole  world  for  the  extent 
mount  Capitolinus  and  Quirinalis.  land  beauty  of  their  prospects.  There  is  a 

Tatius,  (Titus)  king  of  Cures  among  the  small  river  near  it  called  Taurominius.  Diod. 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Romans  after  16. 

the  rape  of  the  Sabmes.  The  gates  of  the  ci-  Taurus  the  largest  [range  of  moun- 
ty  were  betraied  into  his  hands  by  Tarpeia,  tains]  in  Asia  as  to  extent.  One  of  its  ex- 
and  the  army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far  treanties  is  in  [Lycia,  near  Olympus,] 
as  the  Roman  forum,  where  a  bloody  battle  and  it  extends  not  only  as  far  as  the  most 
was  fought.  The  cries  of  the  Sabine  virgins  eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  but  it  also 
at  la-t  stopped  the  fury  of  the  combatants,  branches  in  several  parts,  and  runs  far  into  the 
and  an  agreement  was  nade  between  the  twu  north.  Mount  Taurus  was  kno-vn  by  seve- 
nations.  Tatius  consented  to  leave  his  ancient  ral  names,  particularly  in  different  countries, 
possessions,  and  with  h.s  subjects  of  Cures,  to.  In  Cilicia,  w  here  it  reaches  as  fur  as  the  Eu- 
come  and  live  in  Rome,  which,  as  stipulated, jphrates,  it  was  called  Taurus.  It  was  known 
was  permitted  still  to  beir  the  name  of  its  by  the  name  of  Amanus  from  the  bay  of  Issus 
founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants  adopted  thecas  far  as  the  Euphrates  ;  of  Antitaurus  from 
name  of  Quirites  in  compliment  to  the  new1  the  western  boundaries  ol  Cilicia  up  to  Ar- 
citizens.  After  he  had  for  six  years  shared  jmenia;  of  Montes  Matiem  [on  the  confines  of 
the  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  in  the .  Media  and  Armenia ;]  of  Mona  Moschicus,  at 
greatest  union,  he  was  murdered  at  Lanu-l  the  south  of  the  river  Phasis ;  of  Amctranta  at 
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tile  north  of  the  Phasis ;  of  Caucasus  between 
the  Hyrcanian  and  Euxine  seas ;  [but  vid. 
CaucasusJ  of  Hyrcanii  Montes  near  Hy rcania ; 
of/waKshnthe  more  eastern  partsof  Asia.  The 
word  Taurus  was  more  properly  confined  to  the 
mountains  which  separate  Phrygia  and  Pam- 
phylia  from  Cilicia.  The  several  passes 
which  were  opened  in  the  mountain  were 
called  Pylce.  and  hence  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  ancient  authors  of  the  Armenian 
Pylze,  Cilician  Pylte,  Sec.  Meta ,  1  c.  15, 1.  3, 

c.  7  and  8. — Plin.5,  c.  27 - Titus  Statilius, 

a  consul  distinguished  by  his  intimacy  with 
Augustus,  as  well  as  by  a  theatre  which  he 
built,  and  the  triumph  he  obtained  after  a 
prosperous  campaign  in  Africa.  He  was  made 

prefect  of  Italy  by  his  imperial  friend. - A 

pro-consul  of  Africa,  accused  by  Agrippina, 
who  wished  him  to  be  condemned,  that  she 
might  become  mistress  of  his  gardens.  Tacit. 

Ann.  12,  c.  59. - An  officer  of  Minos,  king 

of  Crete.  He  had  an  amour  with  Pasiphae, 
whence  arose  the  fable  of  the  Minotaur,  from 
the  son,  who  was  born  some  time  after,  [vid 
Minotaurus.]  Taurus  was  vanquished  by 
Theseus,  in  the  games  which  Minos  exhibited 
in  Crete.  Plut.  in  Thes. 

TaxIla,  ( filur .)  a  large  country  in  India, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.  Strab. 
15. 

Taxilus,  or  Taxiles,  a  king  of  Taxila, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  called  also  Om/ihis. 
He  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  reward¬ 
ed  him  with  great  liberality.  Diod  -7. — 
Pint,  in  Alex. — TElian.  V  H.  5,  c.  6 — Curt. 
8,  c.  14. 

TaygEte,  or  TaygEta,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  mother  of  Lacedrcmon  by 
Jupiter.  She  became  one  of  the  Pleiades, 
after  death.  Hygin.  fab.  155  and  192.  Paus. 
in  Cic.  1  and  >  8. 

TaygEtus,  or  TaygEta,  ( ovum ,)  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  west 
of  the  river  Eurotas.  It  hung  over  the  city 
of  Lacedsemon,  and  it  is  said  that  once  a  part 
of  it  fell  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  the  suburbs.  It  was  on  this  mountain 
that  the  Lacedemonian  women  celebrated 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Mela ,  2,  c.  5. — Paus. 
3,  c.  1. — Strab.  8. — Lucan.  5,  v.  52.—  Virg. 
G.  2.  v.  488. 

Teanum,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  also 
Sidicinum ,  to  be  distinguished  from  another 
town  of  the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Adri 
atic.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  extended 
to  it  under  Augustus.  Cic.  Cluent.  9  and  69. 
Phil.  12,  c.  1 1. — Horat.  1,  ep.  1. — Plin.  31,  c. 
2. — Liu  22,  c.  27. 

Tearus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the 
same  rock  from  38  different  sources,  some  of 
which  are  hot  and  others  cold.  [Its  sources, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  equi  distant  from 
Heraelum,  a  city  near  Perinthus,  and  from 
Apollo, iia  on  the  Euxine,  being  two  days 
journey  from  each.]  Darius  raised  a  column 
there,  when  he  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
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to  commemorate  the  sweetness  and  salubrity 
of  the  waters  of  that  river.  Herodot,  4,  c.  90, 
8cc. — Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Teches,  a  mountain  of  Pontus,  from 
which  the  10,000  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of 
the  sea.  [It  was  situate  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Pontus,  near  the  river  Optis.  It 
is  called  also  Tesqua,  and  is  now  Tekeh.~\ 
Xenofih.  Anab.  4. 

Techmessa,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  andby  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son  called  Eurysaces.  Sopho¬ 
cles,  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Tech¬ 
messa  as  moving  her  husband  to  pity  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties,  when  he  wished  to  stab 
himself.  Horat ,  2.  Od.  1,  v.  6. — Diclys.  Cret. 
— Sofihocl.  in  Ajac. 

I'ectosages,  or  TectosAg^.,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was 
the  modern  Toulouse.  They  received  the 
name  of  Tectosagte  quod  sagis  tegerentur. 
Some  of  them  passed  into  Germany,  where 
they  settled  near  the  Hercynian  forest,  and 
another  colony  passed  into  Asia,  [After  having 
laid  under  contribution  all  the  country  this 
side  of  Mount  Tarsus,  they  cantoned  them¬ 
selves  in  a  part  of  Phyrgia,  extending  to  the 
confines  of  Cappadocia,  vid.  Galatia.  This 
nation  was  separated  into  three  tribes,  the  To- 
listoboii,  on  the  confines  of  Phyrgia  Epictetus, 
the  Trocmi  on  the  side  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  Tectosages  occupying  the  intermediate 
territory.]  The  Tectosagte  were  among  those 
Gauls  who  pillaged  Rome  under  Brennus, 
and  who  attempted  some  time  after  to  plun¬ 
der  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  At  their 
return  home  from  Greece  they  were  visited 
by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it,  to 
throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plun¬ 
der  they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excur¬ 
sions.  Cas.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  23. — Strab.  4. — Cic. 
de  JVat.D.  j. — Liv.  ,8,  c.  16. — Flor.  2,  c,  11. 
— Justin.  32. 

TEgEa,  or  Tegala,  now  Moklia,  a  town 
of  Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  [east  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Mtenalian  ridge,]  founded 
by  Tegeates,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  Altus.  The  gigantic  bones  of 
Orestes  were  found  buried  there, and  removed 
to  Sparta.  Apollo  and  Pan  were  worshipped 
there,  and  there  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and 
Venus,  had  each  a  temple.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Tegcates  ;  aDd  the  epithet  Tegaa 
is  given  to  Atalanta,  as  a  native  of  the  place. 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  7.  Past.  6,  v.  531. —  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  v .  293. — Strab.  8. — Paus.  8,  c.  45.  &c. 

Tkios.  vid.  Teos. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  ‘he island  of  Salamis, 
son  of  TEacus  and  Endeis.  He  was  brother 
to  Peleus,  and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax, 
who  on  that  account  is  often  called  Telamo- 
nius  heros.  He  fled  from  Megara,  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  after  he  had  accidentally  mur¬ 
dered  his  brother  Phocus  in  playing  with  the 
quoit,  and  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Salamis, 
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■where  he  soon  after  married  Glauce,  the  chus  came  to  defend  the  property  of  theii> 
daughter  of  Cychreus,  the  king  of  the  place,  subjects  against  this  unknown  invader  :  a 
At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  fa- 
no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king  of  ther  without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  af- 
Salamxs.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex-  terwards  returned  tohis  native  country  and 
pedition  to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to  according  to  Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  his 
Hercules,  when  that  hero  took  Laomedon  father’s  body,  where  it  was  buried  Tele- 
prisoner,  and  destroyed  Troy  Talemon  machus  and  Penelope  also  accompanied  him 
was  rewarded  by  Hercules  for  his  services  in  his  return,  and  soon  after  the  nuptials  of 
With  the  hand  of  Hesione,  whom  the  con-  Telegonus  and  Penelope  were  celebrated  bv 
queror  had  obtained  among  the  spoils  of  order  of  Minerva.  Penelope  had  by  Tele- 
1  roy,  and  with  her  he  returned  to  Greece,  gonus  a  son,  called  Italus,  who  gave  his  name 
He  also  married  Penbcea,  whom  some  call  to  Italy.  Telegonus  founded  Tusculum  and 
Enbcea.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v  lSl.—Sofihocl.  Tibur,  or  Pneneste,  in  Italy,  and,  according  to 

AhAJcA  v  tar'fJcth p  f’~StatA  Theb-  6~  some,  he  left  one  daughter  called  Mamilia, 
'£111  *'  2’  Scc-—Paus-  ln  Cor.~Hygin.  from  whom  the  patrician  family  of  the  Ala- 
TT/r/  A  sea-port  town  of  Etruria,  milii  at  Rome  were  descended.  Horat  3 

Mela,  2,  c.  4  ^  od.  29,  v.  8.— Ovid.  Fast.  3  and  4.  Trist.  '  1* 

1  elamoniades,  a  patronymic  given  to  el.  \.—Plut  in  Par.— Hy  gin  fab.  12 7 -Di- 

the  descendants  of  Telamon  •  od,  7, - A  son  of  Proteus  killed  by  Hercu- 

Telch INKS,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  leS.  Afiollod - A  king  of  Egypt  who  mar- 

laVe  (bvfer*  onginaU>  from  Crete.  They  ried  Io  after  she  had  been  restored  to  her 
were  the  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and  original  form  by  Jupiter.  Id. 
according  to  Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  TElEmXchus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
of  the  sea  1  hey  were  the  first  who  raised  lope.  He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  fa- 
statues  to  the  gods.  They  had  the  power  of  ther  went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
changing  themselves  into  whatever  shape  Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of  this  celebrated 

an(H  rCCOt  '  lng  V?  ?.vld-  th£T  war,  Telemachus,  anxious  to  see  his  father. 
L,ould  poison  and  fascinate  all  objects  >vith  went  to  seek  him,  and  as  the  place  of  his  re- 

nleLsifro  S’ ThoCTVlrh-ain  and  ha)1 10  (a11  at  sidence,  and  the  cause  of  his  long  absence 
plea  ure.  Che  1  elchimans  insulted  V  enus,  were  then  unknown,  he  visited  the  court  of 

cndZhlCf  hC  S°doef  "!sP'red  them  w,ith  a  V|enelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  information. 
1^.™*  S°  t  leJ  committed  the  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca,  where 
grossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  even  to  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had  con! 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them; spired  to  murder  him,  but  he  avoided  their 


all  by  a  deluge.  Diod — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  365, 
See. 

Telchinia,  a  surname  of  Minervaat  Teu 
messa  in  Boeotia,  where  she  had  a  temple 
Pans.  9,  c.  19 - Also  a  surname  of  Juno 


snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  disco¬ 
vered  his  father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  isl¬ 
and  two  days  before  him, and  was  then  in  the 
house  of  Eumseus.  With  this  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  and  Ulysses  Telemachus  concerted  how 


„.u  L  .  j  7  ■“‘"  viuii  anu  uiysses  reiemacnus < 

raiS  hv  fhe  had  a  t  Ue  ,atJIafysu»|to  deliver  his  mother  from  the  importunities 

It £”?  °<  f<idesr“ch"s  w“‘  “ 

Telchinitts  n  \  '  ^  de  uiarried  Circe,  or,  according  to  others, 

a o  H  hr\rlion  n  ’  7i?Uj'n5 'ne  ^Podo  among  ;Cassiphone,  the  daughter  of  Circe,  by 


the  Rhodians.  Diod.  5. 

Telchis,  a  son  of  Europs,  the  son  of  2E- 
gialeus.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Telebo,e,  or  Teleboes,  a  people  of  JE- 

II1Q  Oil  olnn  a-  •  *  !■ 


whom  he  had  a  son  called  Latinus.  He 
some  time  after  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  his  mother-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to 
Italy,  where  he  founded  Clusium.  Tele¬ 
machus  was  accompanied  in  his  visit  to 


SXIr'i.fe  rafihians  ;  some  of  whom  Nestor  and  Menelaus,  by  the  goddess  'ofwis 
S&SSrSS  *»»,  under  ,he  form  of  MeLr.  It  is  said. 


island  of  Capreac.  Virgin.  7,  vHlS.  \vid. 
T aphis.] 

TeleboIdes,  islands  opposite  Leucadia. 
[vid.  preceding  article.]  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

1  ELEClIdes,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in 
the  ageof  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called 
the  Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors.  Plut  in  JVicia — Athen.8. 

TelEgonus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
3orn  in  the  island  of  iEsa,  where  he  was 
sducated.  When  arrived  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  he  went  to  Ithaea  to  make  him 
self  known  to  his  father,  but  he  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  being  destitute  of 
provisions,  he  plundered  some  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  island.  Ulysses  and  Telema- 


that  when  a  child,  Telemachus  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  that  a  dolphin  brought  him  safe  to 
shore,  after  he  had  remained  some  time 
under  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulys¬ 
ses  had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  engraved  on 
the  seal  which  he  wore  on  his  ring.  Hygin. 
fab.  95  and  125. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  1,  v.  98. _ Ho¬ 

rat.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  4 1.— Homer.  Od.  2,  &c .-Ly- 
co/i/ir.  in  Cass. 

PElEphus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Her¬ 
cules  and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He 
was  exposed  as  soon  as  born  on  mount  Par- 
thenius,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat, 
and  by  some  shepherds.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  he  was  exposed,  not  on  a  mountain, 
but  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Tegea.  «sr 

yny 
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according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias,  he  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
with  his  mother,  by  the  cruelty  of  Aleus,  and 
carried  by  the  winds  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Caycus,  where  he  was  found  by  Teuthras, 
king  of  the  country,  who  : tarried,  or  rather 
adopted  as  his  daughter,  Auge,  and  educated 
her  son.  Some  however,  suppose  that  Auge 
fled  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  t'n  anger  of  her  fa 
ther  on  account  of  her  a  our  with  Hercules. 
Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to 
Nauplius  to  be  severely  punished  or  her  in¬ 
continence,  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to 
injure  her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  by  whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephus, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinions,  was 
ignorant  of  his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle,  if  he  wished  to  know  his  parents, 
tto  go  to  Mysia.  Obedient  to  this  injunction, 
he  came  to  Mysia,  where  Teuthras  offered 
him  his  crown  and  his  adopted  daughter  Auge 
in  marriage,  if  he  would  deliver  his  country 
from  the  hostilities  of  Idas,  the  son  of  Apha- 
reus.  Telephus  readily  complied,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Mysians  he  soon  route  1  the  ene¬ 
my  and  received  the  promised  reward.  As 
he  was  going  to  unite  hi  nself  to  \uge,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  enormous  -et-pent, 
separated  the  two  lovers  ;  Auge  implored  the 
assis;anceof  Hercules,  and  was  soon  informed 
by  the  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own  son. 
When  this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were  not 
celebrated,  and  Telephus  some  time  after 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  king  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trojan  monarch, 
Telephus  prepared  to  assist  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
them  when  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
carnage  was  great,  and  Telephus  was  victo¬ 
rious,  had  not  Bacchus,  who  protected  the 
Greeks,  suddenly  raised  a  vine  from  the  earth, 
which  entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and 
laid  him  flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  imme¬ 
diately  rushed  upon  him,  and  wounded  him 
so  severely  that  he  was  carried  away  from 
the  battle.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  Tele¬ 
phus  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  that  healone 
who  had  inflicted  it  could  totally  cure  it. 
Upon  this  applications  were  made  to  Achilles, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  hero  observed  that  he  was 
no  physician,  till  Ulysses,  who  knew  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and  who 
wished  to  make  Pelephus  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented, 
and  as  the  weapon  which  had  given  the 
wound  could  alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped 
the  rust  from  the  point  of  his  spear,  and,  by 
applying  it  to  the  sore,  gave  it  immediate  re¬ 
lief.  It  is  said  that  Telephus  showed  himself 
so  grateful  to  the  Greeks,  that  he  accompa¬ 
nied  them  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  f  Might 
with  them  against  his  father-in-law.  Hygirt 
fab.  101 — Paus-  8,  c.  48. — Jl/iollocl.  2,  c.  /, 
&c. — /Elian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42. —  Diod  4. — 
Ovid.  Past-  1,  el.  1,  8cc — P kilos tr.  her. — 
PI  in, — —A  friend  of  Horace,  remarkable 
72  S 
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for  his  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  his  person. 
He  was  the  favourite  of  Lydia,  the  mistress 
of  Horace,  &c.  Herat.  1,  od.  12, 1.  4,  od.  11, 
v.  21 - L.  Verus  wrote  a  book  on  the  rhe¬ 

toric  of  Homer,  as  also  a  comparison  of 
that  poet  with  Plato,  and  other  treatises,  all 
lost. 

Telesilla,  alyric  poetess  of  Argos,  who 
bravely  defended  her  country  against  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the 
siege.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in 
the  temple  of  Venus.  Pans.  2,  c.  20. 

Telesinus,  a  general  of  the  Samnites. 
who  joined  the  interest  of  Marius,  and  fought 
against  the  generals  of  SyOa.  He  marched 
towards  Rome  and  defeated  Sylla  with  great 
loss.  He  was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bloody 
battle,  and  left  in  the  number  of  the  slain  af¬ 
ter  he  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  valour 
and  courage.  [Telesinus  appears  to  have 
been  an  able  commander.  Previous  to  the 
conflict,  he  had  it  in  his  power,  according  to 
Plutarch,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city 
otRome  had  he  been  so  inclined.  He  content¬ 
ed  himself,  however,  with  passing  the  night 
under  the  walls.  In  the  battle  which  ensued, 
Sylla’s  left  wing  was  entirely  routed  :  the 
right,  commanded  by  Crassus,  gamed  the 

victory.]  Pint,  in  Mar.  8cc. - A  poet  of 

cons  derable  merit  in  Domiti an ’s  reign.  Juv. 
7,  v  25. 

Tellus,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  earth, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos. 
She  was  mother  by  Coelus  of  Oceanus,  Hy¬ 
perion,  Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetus,Themis,  Saturn, 
Phcebe,  Pethys,  5cc.  Tellus  is  tiie  same  as 
the  divinity,  who  is  honoured  under  the  seve¬ 
ral  names  of  Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Ti- 
thea.  Bona  Dea,  Proserpine,  &c.  She  was 
generally  represented  in  the  character  of  Tel¬ 
lus,  as  a  woman  with  many  breasts,  distended 
with  milk,  to  express  the  fecundity  of  the 
earth.  She  also  appeared  crowned  with  tur¬ 
rets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  key 
in  the  other,  while  at  her  feet  was  lying  a  tame 
lion  without  chains,  as  if  to  intimate  that  every 
part  of  tue  earth  can  be  made  fruitful  by 
means  of  cultivation.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  10. 

Pirg.  JEn.  7,  v  137. — 4{iollod.  i,  c.  1. - 

A  man,  whom  Solon  called  happier  than 
Croesus,  the  rich  and  ambitious  king  of  Lydia. 
Tellus  had  the  happiness  to  see  a  strong  and 
Healthy  family  of  children,  and  at  last  to  fall 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
30. 

Telmessus,  or  Telmissos,  [a  name 
given  to  three  towns  in  As>a  Minor.  One  was 
in  Lycia,  on  the  Sinus  Glaucus  vel  Telmissi- 
us.  Its  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  augury.  This  town  had  a  fine  thea¬ 
tre,  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  The 
second  was  in  Cana,  and  the  third  in  Pisi- 
dia.j  Cic.  de.div.  1. — St  tab  14 — Liv.  37,  c. 

16  — — Another  in  Lycia. . A  taird  in  Pi- 

sidia. 

Telo  Martius,  a  town  at  the  south  of 
Gaul,  now  Toulon. 

Telphtisa,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter 
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ef  the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town 
and  fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  Telphusa  were  so  cold  that 
Tiresias  died  by  drinking  them.  Diod.  4. 
—Strab.  9. — Lycofihron.  1040. 

TemEnItes,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which 
lie  received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  near 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  worshipped.  Cic.  in 
Verr. 

Temenos,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where 
Apollo,  called  Temenites,  had  a  statue.  Cic. 
in  Verr  4,  c.  53. — Suet.  Tib.  74. 

Temenus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  as 
the  first  of  the  Heraclidai  who  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  with  his  brother  Ctesiphontes 
in  the  reign  of  Tisamenes,  king  of  Argos 
Temenus  made  himself  master  of  the  throne 
of  Argos,  from  which  he  expelled  the  reign¬ 
ing  sovereign.  After  death  he  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  his  son-in  law  Deiphon,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  his  daughter  Hyrnetho,  and  this  succes¬ 
sion  w'as  in  preference  to  his  own  son.  Afiol- 
lod.  2,  c.7. — Paus.  2,  c.  18  and  19. 

TemEsa,  a  town  of  Cyprus. — — Another 
in  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.  Cic  Verr.  5,  c.  15. — Liv.  34,  c.  35. — 
Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  184. —  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v  441. 
Met.  7,  v.  207. — Mela,  2,  c.  4 — Strab.  6. 

Temfe,  (/ ilur .)  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  be¬ 
tween  mount  Olympus  at  the  north,  and  Ossa 
at  the  south,  through  which  the  river  Peneus 
flows  into  the  iEgean.  The  poets  have  des 
cribed  it  as  the  most  delightful  spot  on  the 
earth,  with  continually  cool  shades,  and  ver¬ 
dant  walks,  which  the  warbling  of  birds  ren¬ 
dered  more  pleasant  and  romantic,  and  which 
the  gods  often  honoured  with  their  presence. 
Tempe  extended  about  five  miles  in  length, 
but  varied  in  the  dimensions  of  its  breadth,  so 
as  to  be  in  some  places  scarce  one  acre  and  a 
half  wide.  All  vallies  that  are  pleasant,  either 
for  their  situation  or  the  mildness  of  their 
climate,  are  called  Temjie  by  the  poets. 
Strab.  9. — Mela,  2,  c.  3 — Diod  4. — Dionys. 
Per  teg.  219. — JElxan.  V.  //•  3,  c.  1. — Plut.  de 
Mus. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  4o9 — Ovid.  Met.  1, 
V.  569. 

TenchthEri,  a  nation  of  Germany,  [con¬ 
tiguous  totheSicambri,]  vho  frequently  chang¬ 
ed  the  place  of  their  Habitation.  Tacit.  Ann. 
13,  c.  56.  H.  4,  c.  21. 

TEnEdos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
fEgean  sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
about  12  miles  from  Sigaeum,  and  56  miles 
north  from  Lesbos.  It  was  anciently  called 
Teucofihrys,  till  Tenes,  the  son  of  Cycnus, 
settled  there,  and  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Tenedos,  from  which  the  whole  island 
received  its  name.  It  became  famous  during 
the  Trojan  war,  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks 
concealed  themselves  the  more  effectually  to 
make  the  Trojans  believe  that  they  were  re¬ 
turned  home,  without  finishing  the  siege 
[Tenedos  declined  in  power  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  became  subject  to  the  city  of  Alex¬ 
andria  Troas,  on  the  continent.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  conquests  of  tire  Persians,  who 
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made  themselves  masters  of  it  after  having 
defeated  the  Ionians  at  the  isle  of  Lada.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  sided  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  was  in  consequence  laid  under 
contribution  by  a  Lacedxmonian  admiral. 
When  under  the  Roman  power,  its  temple 
was  pillaged  by  Verres,  who  carried  away 
the  statue  of  Tenes.  The  position  of  Tenedos, 
so  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  al¬ 
ways  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Bochart  de¬ 
rives  the  name  from  the  Phoenician  word 
Tinedum,  red  clay,  which  was  found  here 
and  used  for  earthern  ware.J  Homer.  Od. 
3,  v.  59. — Diod  5. — Strab.  13  —  Virg.  JEn. 
2,  v.  21 — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  540,  1.  12,  v.  109. 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Tenes,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
by  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his 
wife  Philonome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Cycnus,  and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue,  when  he  refused  to  gratify  her 
passion.  Tenes  arrived  safe  in  Leucophrys, 
which  he  called  Tenedos,  and  of  which  he 
became  the  sovereign.  Some  time  after, 
Cycnus  discovered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Phi¬ 
lonome,  and  as  he  wished  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  son  whom  he  had  so  grossly  injured,  he 
went  to  Tenedos.  But  when  he  had  tied  his 
ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  off  the  cable  with 
a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his  father’s  ship  to  be 
tossed  about  in  the  sea.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance  the  hatchet  of  Tenes  is  become  prover¬ 
bial  to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot  be 
pacified.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 
proverb  arose  from  the  severity  of  a  law 
made  by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against  adultery, 
by  which  the  guilty  were  both  put  to  death 
with  a  hatchet.  The  hatchet  of  Tenes  was 
carefully  preserved  at  Tenedos,  and  after¬ 
wards  deposited  by  Periclytus  son  of  Euty- 
machus,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it 
was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Tenes, 
as  some  suppose,  was  killed  by  Achilles,  as 
he  defended  his  country  against  the  Greeks, 
and  he  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried  away  by 
Verres.  Strab.  12. — Paus.  10,  c.  14. 

Tenos,  a  small  island  in  the  TEgean,  near 
Andros,  called  Ofihiussa,  and  also  Hydmssa, 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains  It  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The  capital 
was  also  called  Tenos.  Strab.  10. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.469. 

Tentyra,  (filur.)  and  Tentyris,  [a  city  of 
Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid,  situate  on  the  Nile,  to 
the  north-west  of  Koptos.  This  city  was 
at  variance  with  Ombos,  the  former  killing, 
the  latter  adoring  the  crocodile  :  a  horrid  in¬ 
stance  of  religious  fury,  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  this  quarrel,  forms  the  sub¬ 
ject  oi  the  1  th  satire  of  Juvenal.  About 
half  a  league  from  the  ruins  of  this  city 
stands  the  modern  village  of  Denderah. 
Among  the  remains  of  Tentyra,  is  a  temple 
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of  Isis,  one  of  the  largest  structures  in  the 
Thebaid,  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  in 
the  best  preservation.  It  contained  un¬ 
til  lately  the  famous  zodiac  which  was 
framed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  temple.  This 
interesting  monument  of  former  ages,  was 
taken  down  by  a  French  traveller  M.  Lelor- 
rain,  after  the  most  persevering  exertions 
for  20  days,  and  transported  down  the  Nile 
to  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  shipped  to 
France.  The  king  of  France  has  purchased 
it  for  150  000  francs.  The  dimensions  of  the 
stone  are  12  feet  in  length  by  8  in  breadth,  in¬ 
cluding  some  ornaments  which  were  2  feet  in 
length  on  each  side.  In  thickness  it  is 
three  feet.  The  planisphere  and  the  square 
in  which  it  was  contained  were  alone  remov 
ed,  the  side  ornaments  being  allowed  to  re¬ 
main.  To  obtain  this  relic  of  former 
ages  proved  a  work  of  immense  labour,  as  it 
had  actually  to  be  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  and 
lowered  to  the  ground.  Many  conjec¬ 
tures  have  been  advanced  by  the  learned,  es¬ 
pecially  of  France,  on  the  antiquity  of  this 
Zodiac  ;  it  seems,  however,  now  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  referred  back 
either  to  the  year  27 82  B.  C.  or  else  to  1322 
B.  C.  or  to  the  year  138  B  C.  The  subject 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  monument  will  be 
found  ably  discussed  in  the  24th,  25th,  and 
26th  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Classical  Jour¬ 
nal.]  Seneca.  AT.  Q.  4,  c.  2. —  Strab.  1 7. — 
Juv.  15. — Plin.  25,  c.  8. 

Tf.ntyra,  (me-ius  Tempyra,)  a  place  of 
Thrace  opposite  Samothrace.  Ovid.  Trist. 
1,  el.  9,  v.  21. 

■  Teos,  or  TEios,now  Sigagik,  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  Samos.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities 
of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave  birth  to 
Anacreon  and  Hecatseus,  who  is  by  some 
deemed  a  native  of  Miletus.  According  to 
Pliny,  Teos  was  an  island.  Augustus  re¬ 
paired  Teos,  whence  he  is  often  called  the 
founder  of  it  on  ancient  medals.  Strab.  14. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  1 7. — Pans.  7 ,  c.  3 — JElian.  F 
H.  8,  c.  5. — Horat- 1,  Od.  17,  v.  18  .—Plin.  5, 
c.  31. 

Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  be¬ 
came  mother  of  M  Cicero,  and  of  adaughter 
called  Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  be 
cause  she  had  been  faithless  to  his  bed  when 
he  was  banished.  Terentia  married  Sal¬ 
lust,  Cicero’s  enemy,  and  afterwards  Mes- 
sala  Corvinus. '  She  lived  to  her  103d,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  to  her  117th  year.  Plut.  in 
Cic. —  Fa/.  Max.  b,  c.  13. — Cic.  ad.  Attic.  11, 
ep.  16,  8cc. 

Terentia  lex,  called  also  Cassia,  fru- 
mentaria ,  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus, 
and  C.  Cassius,  A.  U.  C.  680.  It  ordered 
that  the  same  price  should  be  given  for  all 
corn  bought  in  the  provinces,  to  hinder  the 

exactions  of  the  quaestors. - Another  by 

Terentius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  29 1,  to  elect 
live  persons  to  define  the  power  of  the  con¬ 
suls,  lest  they  should  abuse  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  by  violence  or  rapine. 

“39 
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Ierentianus,  a  Roman  to  whom  Lon= 
i  ginus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. 
— —  [Maurus,  a  grammarian,  vid.  Mau- 
i  rus.] 

; .  Terentius  Publius,  a  native  of  Carthage 

>  in  Africa,  celebrated  for  the  comedies  he 
wrote.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Terentius 

;  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  who  educated 
‘  him  with  great  care,  and  manumitted  him  for 

>  the  brilliancy  ot  his  genius.  He  bore  the 
l  name  of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  was 
1  called  Terentius.  He  applied  himself  to  the 

study  of  Greek  comedy  with  uncommon  assi- 
i  duity,  and  merited  the  friendship  and  patron- 
*  age  °f  the  learned  and  powerful.  Scipio,  the 
i  elder  Africanus,  and  his  friend  Lielius,  have 
been  suspected,  on  account  of  their  intimacy, 
of  assisting  the  poet  in  the  composition  of  his 
1  comedies  ;  and  the  fine  language,  the  pure 
;  expressions,  and  delicate  sentiments  with 
which  the  plays  of  Terence  abound,  seem 
perhaps  to  favour  the  supposition.  Terence 
was  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  when  his  first 
;  play  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage.  All  his 
compositions  were  received  with  great  ap¬ 
plause,  but  when  the  words 

i 

Homo  sum ,  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  fiuto 
were  repeated,  the  plaudits  were  reiterated, 
and  the  audience,  though  composed  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  conquered  nations,  allies,  and  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  unanimous  in  applauding  the 
poet,  who  spoke  with  such  elegance  and  sim- 
1  plicity  the  language  of  nature,  and  support¬ 
ed  the  native  independence  of  man.  The  ta¬ 
lents  of  Terence  were  employed  rather  in 
translation  than  in  the  effusions  of  originality. 
It  is  said  that  he  translated  !  08  of  the  come¬ 
dies  of  the  poet  Menander,  six  of  which  on¬ 
ly  are  extant,  his  Andria,  Eunuch,  Heauton- 
timorumenos,  Adelphi,  Phormio,  and  He- 
cyra.  Terence  is  admired  for  the  purity  of 
his  language,  and  the  artless  elegance  and 
simplicity  in  his  diction,  and  for  a  continued 
delicacy  of  sentiment.  There  is  more  ori¬ 
ginality  in  Plautus,  more  vivacity  in  the  in¬ 
trigues,  and  more  surprise  in  the  catastrophes 
of  bis  plays  ;  but  Terence  will  ever  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  taste,  his  expressions,  and  his 
faithful  p  ctures  of  nature  and  manners,  and 
the  becoming  dignity  of  his  several  characters. 
Quintilian,  who  candidly  acknowledges  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Roman  comedy,  declares 
that  Terence  was  the  most  elegant  and  refin¬ 
ed  of  all  the  comedians  whose  writings  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stage.  The  time  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  death  are  unknown.  He  left  Rome 
in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  and  never  after 
appeared  there.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
drowned  in  a  storm  as  he  returned  from 
Greece,  about  159  years  before  Christ,  though 
others  imagine  he  "died  in  Arcadia  or  Leuca- 
dia,  and  that  his  death  was  accelerated  by 
the  loss  of  his  property,  and  particularly  of 
his  plays,  which  perished  in  a  shipweck. 
The  best  editions  of  Terence  are  those  of 
Westerhovius,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1726;  of 
Edinb.  12mo.  1758 ;  of  Cambridge,  4to.  172 3 ; 
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Hawkey’s  12mo.  Dublin,  1745  ;  and  that  of 
Zeunius,  8vo.  Lips.  1774.  [A  beautiful  re¬ 
print  of  Zeunius’s  edition,  with  additions, 
appeared  from  the  London  press  in  1 820,  in 
2  vols.  8 vo.]  Cic.ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  3  —  Pater c. 
1,  c.  17. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1 
v.  59.— —-Culeo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  redeemed  by  Africa- 
nus.  When  Africanus  triumphed,  Culeo  fol¬ 
lowed  his  chariot  with  a  fiileus  on  his  head. 
He  was  some  time  after  appointed  judge  be 
tween  his  deliverer  and  the  people  of  Asia, 
and  had  the  meanness  to  condemn  him  and 
his  brother  Asiaticus,  though  both  innocent. 
Liv.  30,  c.  45.— —A  tribune  who  wished  the 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  be  increas¬ 
ed.— — Evocatus,  a  man  who,  as  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  murdered  Galba.  Tacit.  Hint-  1,  c. 
41. - Lentinus,  a  Roman  knight  condemn¬ 

ed  for  perjury  — —Varro,  a  writer,  (vid. 
.Varro.)— —A  consul  with  -Emilius  Paulus  at 
the  battle  of  Canme.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and  had  followed  for  some  time  the 
profession  of  his  father.  He  nlaced  himself 
totally  in  the  power  of  Hannibal,  by  making 
an  improper  disposition  of  his  army.  After 
he  had  been  defeated,  and  his  colleague  slain, 
he  retired  to  Canusium,  with  the  remains  of 
his  slaughtered  countrymen,  and  sent  word 
to  the  Roman  senate  of  his  defeat.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  this  venerable  body,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  engaged  the  enemy,  however 
improperly,  and  not  despaired  of  the  affairs 
of  the  republic.  He  was  offered  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  which  he  declined.  Plut. — Liv.  22,  8cc. 

Terentus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  near  the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  dei¬ 
ties  had  an  altar.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  504. 

Tereus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Bistonis.  He  married  Progne,  the  daugh 
ter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  whom  he  had 
assisted  in  a  war  against  Megara.  He  offer¬ 
ed  violence  to  his  sister-in-law  Philomela, 
whom  he  conducted  to  Thrace  by  desire  of 
Progne.  ( vid  Philomela  and  Progne.) 

TERGESTEand  Tergestum,  now  Trieste , 
a  town  ol  Italy,  [situate  on  the  Adriatic,  a 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Tergestinus  or  Gulf  of  Trieste ,j  made  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony.  Mela ,  2,  c-  3,  8tc .—Diom/s. 
Perieg.  v.  380 .—Paterc.  2,  c.  110— Plin.  3, 
c.  18. 

Terina,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  [on  the  coast 
of  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum.  It  is  now  St.  Eu- 
femia-  The  adjacent  bay  was  called  Sinus 
Terin&us.] 

Terioli,  now  Tirol ,  a  fortified  town  at 
the  north  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Grisons.  [This  military  post,  situate  in  the 
valley  where  the  Adige  takes  its  rise, has  given 
the  modern  name  to  the  Tyrol.'] 

Termerus,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  head  against 
his  own.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the 
same  manner.  Plut.  in  Thess. 

Termilje,  a  name  given  to  the  Lycians. 
\yid.  Lycia  ]  _ 

Terminalia,  annual  festivals  at  Rome, 
observed  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus  in 
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the  month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual 
tor  the  peasants  to  assemble  near  the  princi¬ 
pal  land-marks  which  separated  their  fields, 
and  after  they  had  crowned  them  with  gar¬ 
lands  and  flowers,  to  make  libations  of  milk 
and  wine,  and  sacrifice  ala  mb  or  a  young  pig. 
They  were  originally  established  by  Numa, 
and  though  at  first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed 
the  blood  of  victims,  yet  in  process  of  time 
land- marks  were  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
it.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  641. — Cic.  Phil.  12. 
c.  10. 

Terminalis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  be¬ 
cause  he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and 
lands  of  individuals,  before  the  worship  of 
the  god  Terminus  was  introduced.  Dionys. 
Hal.  2. 

Terminus,  a  divinity  at  Rome  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits, 
and  to  punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land. 
His  worship  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Numa,  who  persuaded  his  subjects  that  the 
limits  of  their  lands  and  estates  were  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  heaven.  His 
temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was 
represented  with  an  human  head  without 
feet  or  arms,  to  imitate  that  he  never  moved, 
wherever  he  was  placed.  The  people  of  the 
country  assembled  once  a  year  with  their  fa¬ 
milies,  and  crowned  with  garlands  and  flowers 
the  stones  which  separated  their  different 
possessions,  and  offered  victims  to  the  god 
who  presided  over  their  boundaries.  It  is 
said  that  when  Tarquin  the  proud  wished  to 
build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  way, 
though  the  other  gods  resigned  their  seats 
with  cheerfulness  ;  whence  Ovid  has  said, 

Restitit,  it?  magno  cum  Jove  tem/ila  tenet. 

Dionys.  Hal.  2. —  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  641. — Plut. 
in  Hum. —  L.iv.  5. —  Firg.  JEn.  9. 

Terpander,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician 
of  Lesbos,  675  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  ap¬ 
peased  a  tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and 
sweetness  of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings 
to  the  lyre,  which  before  his  time  had  only 
four.  [Terpander  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  inventor  of  characters  to  express 
musical  sounds  in  the  several  genera ;  with 
regard  to  the  addition  of  three  strings  to  the 
lyre,  if  the  hymn  to  Mercury  which  is  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  Homer,  be  genuine,  its  robs  Terpander 
of  this  glory  :  doubts,  however,  have  been  en¬ 
tertained  respecting  its  authenticity.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lyre  had  been  before  his  time  fur¬ 
nished  with  seven  strings,  it  seems  as  if  Ter¬ 
pander  was  the  first  who  played  upon  them 
at  Lacedsemon-  Terpander’s  improvement 
was  displeasing  to  the  Lacedtemonians,  and 
he  was  fined  by  the  Ephori,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch.]  Mlian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  50. — Plut.  de 
Mus. 

TerpsIchore,  one  of  the  Muses,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  Siie  presided 
over  dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the 
inventress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with 
which  she  delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  re 
presented  like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with 
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laurel,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  in¬ 
strument.  [Her  name  is  derived  from  T«g- 
delectatio,  and  x°VJi  chorus .]  Juv.  7 ,  v.  35. 
■ — Apollod.  1. — Eustat.  in  if.  10. 

Terra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in 
mythology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of 
Occanus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Thea, 
Rhea,  Themis,  Fhrebe.  Thetys,  and  Mnemo¬ 
syne.  By  the  Air  she  had  Grief,  Mourning, 
Oblivion,  Vengeance,  £cc.  According  to  Hy- 
ginus,  she  is  the  same  as  Tellus.  \yid.  Tel 
lus.] 

Terracina.  [a  town  of  Italy,  the  same  as 
Anxur.  vid.  \nxur.  It  was  situate  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  north-east  of  Circeii 
The  Greeks  called  it  Trachyna,  which  was 
subsequently  corrupted  into  Terracina.  It 
had  once  a  harbour,  but  that  is  now  choked 
up.  Near  Terracina  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  Appian  way  ] 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which 
the  ancients  made  a  deity,  and  one  of 
the  attendants  of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bello- 
na. 

Tertullianus,  (J.  Septimius  Florens,) 
a  celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage, 
■who  flourished  A.  D.  1 96.  He  was  originally 
a  Pagan,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christiani¬ 
ty,  of  which  he  became  an  able  advocate  by 
his  writings,  which  showed  that  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  lively  imagination,  impetuous  elo¬ 
quence,  elevated  style,  and  strength  of  reason¬ 
ing.  The  most  famous  and  esteemed  of  his 
numerous  works,  are  his  Apology  for  the 
Christians,  and  his  Prescriptions.  [Tertullian 
was  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  fathers  of  the  church.  St.  Cyprian 
read  his  works  incessantly,  and  used  to  call 
him  by  way  of  eminence,  The  Master.  Vin¬ 
cent  of  Lerius  used  to  say  “  That  every  word 
of  Tertullian  was  a  sentence,  and  every  sen¬ 
tence  a  triumph  over  error.”]  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  Tertullian  is  that  of  Semlerus,  4  vols. 
Svo.  Hal.  1770 ;  arid  of  his  Apology,  that  of 
Havercamp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1718. 

Tethys,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deities, 
was  wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the 
Alpheus,  the  Mseander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Eve- 
nus,  Scamander,  8cc.  and  about  3000  daughters 
called  Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  by 
some  mythologists  with  her  grand-daughter 
Thetis,  the  wife  of  Peleus,  and  the  mother  of 
Achilles.  The  word  Tethys  is  poetically  used 
to  express  the  sea.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  8tc.  — 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  1 — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  509,  1.  9, 
v.  498.  F  st.  2,  v,  191. — Hesiod.  Theogn  v, 
336 —It.  14,  v.  302. 

Tetrapolis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was 
divided  into  four  separate  districts,  each  of 
which  resembled  a  city.  Some  apply  the  word 
to  Seleucis,  which  contained  the  four  large 
cities  of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  Laodicea,  ba¬ 
lnea,  and  Seleucia  in  Pieria. - The  name  of 

[Doris  in  Greece,  from  its  four  cities,  vid. 
Doris.]  Strab.  8. 
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T'etiuca,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines  near 
the  river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  rugged  and 
difficult  of  access,  whence  the  epithet  Tetri- 
cus  was  applied  to  persons  of  a  morose  and 
melancholy  disposition.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  713- 

Tetricus,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  em¬ 
peror  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led 
in  triumph  by  his  successful  adversary,  who 
afterwards  heaped  the  most  unbounded  ho¬ 
nours  upon  him  and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

T EUCER.a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  the  Sca¬ 
mander  by  Idea  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  his 
subjects  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes.  The  country  where 
he  reigned  was  from  him  called  Teucria ,  and 
his  subjects  Teucri.  His  daughter  Batea 
married  Dardanus,  a  Samothracian  prince, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Teucria.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. —  Virg.  JEn.  S, 
v.  108. — —A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sala- 
mis,  by  Hesione  the  daughter  of  Laomedon. 
He  was  one  of  Helen’s  suitors,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan 
war,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  his  va¬ 
lour  and  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  refused  to  receive  him  into  his  kingdom, 
because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ajax  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  did  not  dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Sa- 
lamis,  and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  Belus  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a 
town,  which  he  called  Salamis,  after  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  He  attempted  to  no  purpose 
to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  after  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  He  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
in  Cyprus,  in  which  a  man  was  annually  sa¬ 
crificed  till  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some 
suppose  that  Teucer  did  not  return  to  Cy¬ 
prus,  but  that,  according  to  a  less  received 
opinion,  he  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  where 
new  Carthage  was  afterwards  built,  and 
thence  into  Gaul.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  281. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  6.3. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — ■ 
Paus.  2,  c.  29. — Justin.  4»,  c.  3.—Paterc.  1, 
c.  1. 

Teucri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans, 
from  Teucer  their  king.  [According  to  a 
passage  in  Virgil,  (ASn.  3,  v.  10  .)  the  Teu¬ 
cri  were  a  colony  from  Crete,  who  settled  in 
Troas  previous  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  Trojan  race.  Apol- 
lodorus,  however,  following  probably  the 
current  Grecian  fables  on  this  subject,  make 
the  Teucri  to  have  been  descended  from 
Teucris  a  son  of  the  Scamander.  Heyne,  in  an 
excursus  to  the  passage  of  Virgil  mentioned 
above,  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  probable  that  the  Teucri  were, 
only  a  branch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Troas,  and 
originally  of  Thracian  descent.  Such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  of  M  mnert.]  Virg.  JEn. 
1,  v.  42  and  239. 

Teucria,  a  name  given  to  Troy,  from 
Teucer  one  of  its  kings.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v-  26. 

Teucteri,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the 
east  of  the  Rhine.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  c.  22. 

Teumessus,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia  with  a 
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village  of  the  same  name,  where  Hercules 
when  young,  killed  an  enormous  lion,  Stcit. 
Theb.  1,  v.331. 

Teuta,  a  queen  of  Illyricum,  B.  C.  231, 
who  ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  unprecedented  murder 
was  the  cause  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her 
disgrace.  Ftor.  J.  c..5. — Plin.  34,  c.  6. 

Teutas,  or  Teutates.  a  name  of  Mer¬ 
cury  among  the  Gauls.  The  people  offered 
human  victims  to  this  deity.  [He  was  wor 
shipped  by  the  Britons  also.  Sorue  derive 
the  namefrom  two  British  words  “ DeU-tatt ,” 
which  signify  God,  the  parent  or  creator,  a 
name  properly  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  who  was  originally  intended  by  that 
name.]  Lucan.  1,  v.  445. —  cesar.  Bell.  G. 

Teu  i  HRAS,  a  king  of  Mysia  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caycus.  He  adopted  as  his  daughter, 
or,  according  to  others,  married  Auge  the 
daughter  of  Aleus,  when  she  fled  away  into 
Asia,  from  her  father,  who  wished  to  punish 
her  for  her  amours  with  Hercules.  Some  time 
after  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Idas  the  son 
of  Aphareus,  and  to  remove  this  enemy,  he 
promised  Auge  and  his  crown  to  any  one  who 
could  restore  tranquillity  to  his  subjects.  This 
was  executed  by  Telephus,  who  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  son  of  Auge,  who  was  pro¬ 
mised  in  marriage  to  him  by  right  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  expedition.  The  50  daughters  of  Teu- 
thras,  who  became  mothers  by  Hercules,  are 
called  Teuthran'ia  turba.  Afiollod.  2,  c.  7, 
£kx. — Paus.  3,  c.  25. —  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  19. 
«— Heroid .  9,  v.  51. — Hi/gin  Jab.  100. 

Teutoburgiensxs  Saltus,  a  forest  of 
Germany,  between  the  Ems  and  Lippa, 
where  Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to 
pieces.  [The  -altus  Teutobergiensis  is 
now  the  Bishofiric  of  Paderborn.  vid.  Ar- 
minius  and  Varus.]  Tacit.  An.  1,  c.  60. 

Teutoni,  and  Teutones.  [a  name  given 
to  several  united  tribes  of  Germany,]  who 
with  the  Cimbri,  made  incursions  upon  Gaul 
and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies  Thev 
were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Marius, 
and  an  infinite  number  made  prisoners,  {vid. 
Cimbri.)  [The  name  Teutones,  according  to 
Mannert,  was  not  that  of  a  particular  tribe 
of  Germany,  but  of  the  whole  nation,  and  de¬ 
rived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  all  wor¬ 
shipping  the  same  deity,  Tuisco  or  Teut.] 
Cic.firo  Manil.  Flor.  3,  c.  3. — Pint,  in  Mar. 
— Martial.  14,  ep.  26. — Plin.  4,  c.  14. 

T hais,  a  famous  courtezan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con¬ 
quests,  and  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over 
him,  that  she  made  him  burn  the  royal  palace 
of  Persepolis.  After  Alexander’s  death,  sht 
married  Pto  emy  king  of  Egypt.  Menander 
celebrated  her  charms,  both  mental  and  per 
sonal,  which  were  of  a  superior  nature,  and 
on  this  account  she  is  called  Menandrea,  by 
Profiert.  2,  el.  6. — Ovid,  de  Art  Am  3,  v 
604,  de  Rem.  Am.  v.  84. — Plut.  in  Alex. — 
Juv.  3,  v.  93. — dthen.  13,  c.  :3- 

Thaia,  a  town  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Ann ■  3, 
C.  21. 
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Thalame,  a  town  ofMessenia  famous  for 
a  temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  Plut.  in 

Agid. 

Thalassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman 
in  the  reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  one  of  these  virgins  appeared  re¬ 
markable  for  beauty  and  elegance,  and  her 
ravisher,  afraid  of  many  competitors,  ex- 
clai  ed,  as  he  carried  her  away,  that  it  was 
for  Thalassius.  The  name  of  Thalassius  was 
no  sooner  mentioned,  than  all  were  eager  to 
preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize  for  him.  Their 
union  was  attended  with  so  much  happiness, 
that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at  Rome  to  make 
use  of  the  word  Thalassius  at  nuptials,  and 
to  wi-h  those  that  were  married  the  felicity 
of  Thalassius  He  is  supposed  bv  some  to  be 
the  same  as  Flymen ,  as  he  was  made  a  deity. 
Plut  in  Rom. — Martial.  3,  ep.  92. — Liv.  1, 
c.  9. 

Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  born  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  des¬ 
cended  from  Cadmus  ;  his  father’s  name  was 
Examius,  and  his  mother’s  Cleobula.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  ancients,  he  travelled  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in 
Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the 
priests  of  Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  with  exactness  the  vast  height  and 
extent  of  a  pyramid,  merely  by  its  shadow. 
[This  was  a  discovery  made  by  Pythagoras 
himself,  not  communicated  to  him  by  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  for  he  actually  taught  them 
how  to  measure  the  height  of  their  pyramids.] 
His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great  and 
ingenious  ;  he  was  the  first  who  calculated 
with  accuracy  a  solar  eclipse.  Pie  discovered 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  he  divided  the 
heavens  into  five  zones,  and  recommended  the 
division  of  the  year  into  365  days,  as  it  was 
universally  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  philo¬ 
sophy.  Like  Homer,  he  looked  upon  water 
as  the  principle  of  every  thing.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which  distinguished 
itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse  speculations, 
under  the  successors  and  pupils  of  the  Mi¬ 
lesian  philosopher,  Anaximander,  Anaxi¬ 
menes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelausthe  mas¬ 
ter  of  Socrates  Thales  was  never  married  ; 
and  when  his  mother  pressed  him  to  choose 
a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.  The  same 
exhortations  were  afterwards  repeated  but 
the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  observing 
that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  ma¬ 
trimonial  state.  He  died  in  the  96th  year  of 
his  age,  about  548  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  His  compositions  on  philosophical 
subjects  are  lost.  Herodot.  1,  c.  7. — Plato. — 

Dug.  1. — Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  &c. - A  lyric 

poet  of  Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus.  He 
prepared  by  his  rnapsodies  the  minds  of  the 
Spartans  to  receive  the  rigorous  institutions 
of  his  friend,  and  inculcated  a  reverence  for 
the  peace  of  civil  society. 

Thalestria,  or  Thalestris,  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  wo¬ 
men,  came  35  days’  journey  to  meet  Alexan- 
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der  In  his  Asiatic  conquests  to  raise  children ’  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  549. - surname  of  Hercu- 

by  a  man  whose  fame  was  so  great  and  cou-les,  who  was  worshipped  at  Thasos. 
rage  so  uncommon.  Curt.  6,  c.  5. — Strab.  Thasos,  or  Thasus,  a  small  island  in  the 
11. — Justin.  2,  c.  4-  ZEgean,  on  the  coast  cfThrace,  ooposite  the 

ThXxi a,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
over  festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  comic  name  of  Mria.  Odonis.  Mt/iria,  Acte,  Ogygia, 
poetry.  She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  co  Chryae,  and  Cereals.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
lumn,  holding  a  mask  in  her  right  hand  bv  sosfrom  Thasus  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  set- 
which  she  is  distinguished  from  her  sisters,  as  tied  there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his 
also  by  a  shepherd’s  crook.  Her  dress  ap-  sister  Europa  It  was  about  40  miles  in  cir- 


pears  shorter,  and  not  so  ornamented  as  that 
of  the  other  Muses.  Horat.  4,  Od.  6,  v.  25. 
Mart.  9,  ep.  75. — Pint,  in  Syjnfi.  See — Virg. 
Me.  6,  v.  2 - \n  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

Thalyssia,  Greek  festivals  celebiated  by 
the  people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
to  whom  the  first  fruits  were  regularly  offer¬ 
ed.  Schol.  Theocr.  5. 

ThamIras,  a  Cilician  who  first  introduced 
the  art  of  augury  in  Cyprus,  where  it  was 
religiously  preserved  in  his  family  for  many 
years.  Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  3- 

Thamyras,  or  Thamyris,  a  celebrated 
musician  of  Thrace.  His  father’s  name  was 
Philammon,  and  his  mother’s  Argiope.  He 
became  enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  them  to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  the  conquered  should  be  totally  at  the 
disposal  of  his  victorious  adversary.  He  was 
conquered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of 
his  eye-sight  and  of  his  melodious  voice,  and 
broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical  compositions  are 
lost.  [Probably  the  whole  allegory  of  the 
blindness  of  Thamyras  had  its  rise  from  his 
having  injured  the  organ  of  sight  by  too  in¬ 
tense  application  to  the  study  of  music  and 
poetry.]  Homer  II.  \  v.  594,  1.  5,  v.  599. 
— A/iollod.  1,  c.  3. —  Ovid  Amor  3,  el.  7,  v. 
62.  Art  Am.  3,  v.  399 — Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

ThapsXcus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates.  [It 
is  now  El  Deer.  At  Thapsacus  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  ford  of  the  Eu  phrates.  This  ford  was 
passed  by  Cyrus  the  younge--  n  Ins  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Artaxerxes  ;  afterwards  by 
Darius  after  his  defeat  by  Alexander  at  Is 
sus  :  and  near  three  years  after  by  Alexan¬ 
der  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  previous  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Arbela  ] 

Thapsus,  [now  Demsas ,  a  town  of  Africa 
propria,  on  the  coast,  south-east  of  Hadru- 
metum,]  where  Scipioand  Juba  were  defeat¬ 
ed  by  Caesar.  Sil.  1,  v.  261  — Liv.  29,  c.  3  , 
1.  33  c.  48 - A  tov/n  at  the  north  of  Sy¬ 

racuse  in  Sicily. 

Thargelia,  festivals  in  Greece  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  days, 
and  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  carried  olive- 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  _akes  and 
fruits.  Athen.  12. 

Thasius,  or  Thrasius,  a  famous  sooth¬ 
sayer  of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  king  of 
Egypt,  that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which 
afflicted  his  country,  he  must  offer  -a  foreign¬ 
er  to  Jupiter-  Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  sacrificed  to  the  god, 
as  he  was  not  a  native  of  Egypt.  Ovid,  de 


cumference,  and  so  uncommonly  fruitful,  that 
the  fertility  of  Thasos,  became  proverbial.  Its 
wine  was  universally  esteemed,  and  its  marble 
quarries  were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well  as 
its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital  of 
the  island  was  also  called  Thasos.  Liv.  33,  c. 
30  and  55. — He  odot.  2,  c.  44. — Meta ,  2,  c.  7. 
Pans.  5,  c.  25. — Milan.  V.  H.  4,  &c. —  Virg. 
G.  2,  v  91  — C.  JVefi.  Cim.  2. 

Thasus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town 
of  Thasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  bro¬ 
ther  of  Cadmus.  Afiollod.  3,  c.  1. 

I’haumaci,  a  town  of  Ihessaly  on  the 
Maliac  gulf.  Liv.  32,  c.  4. 

Thaumantias  and  Thaumantis,  a  name 
given  to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Terra,  by  oneoftheOceanides. 
— Hesiod.  Theog.—  Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  5 — Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  479,  1.  4,  v.  845. 

Theagenes,  an  athlete  of  Thamos,  fa¬ 
mous  for' his  strength.  His  father’s  name 
was  Timosthenes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He 
was  crowned  above  a  thousand  times  at  the 
public  games  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a 
god  after  death.  Paus.  6,  c.  6  and  11. — • 
Plut - A  writer  who  published  commen¬ 

taries  on  Homer’s  works. 

Theano,  the  wife  of  Metapontus  son  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  some  twins  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  when  he  wished  to  repudiate  her  for 
her  barrenness.  The  children  were  educated 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  Theano  herself  became  mother  of 
twins.  When  they  were  grown  up,  she  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  murder  the  supposititious 
children,  who  were  to  succeed  to  their  father’s 
throne  in  preference  to  them.  They  were 
both  killed  in  the  attempt,  and  the  father, 
displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Theano,  re¬ 
pudiated  her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the 
children  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his 

own.  Hijgin.  fab.  186. - \  daughter  of 

Cisseus,  sister  to  Hecuba,  who  married  Ante- 
nor,  and  was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the 
Palladium  to  the  Greeks  as  she  was  priest¬ 
ess  of  Minerva.  Homer.  It.  6,  v.  298  — 

Pam.  10,  c.  27. — Dictys.  Cret.  5,  c.  8. - A 

priestess  of  Athens,  daughter  ofMenon,  who  j 
refused  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  Alcibiades, 
when  he  was  accused  of  .aving  mutilated  all 
the  statues  of  Mercury.  Plut. - The  mo¬ 

ther  of  Pausanias.  She  was  the  first,  as  it 
is  reported,  who  brought  a  stone  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Minerva’s  temple  to  shut  up  her 
son  when  she  heard  of  his  crimes  and  perfidy 
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to  his  country.  Polyten.  8.— =A  Trojan 
matron,  who  became  mother  of  Mimas  by 
Amycus,  the  same  night  that  Paris  was  born. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v,  703. 

Thearius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Tree 
zene.  Pans.  2,  c.  51. 

Theatktes,  a  Greek  epigrammatist. 

Thebe,  [a  city  of  Mysia,  north  of  Adra- 
myttium,  and  called  for  distinction  sake  Hv- 
poplacia.  This  name  it  received  from  the 
adjacent  district,  which  was  styled  Hypo 
placia,  because  lyings  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Places.  Thebe  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  daughter  of  Cilix.  It  was  tak¬ 
en  by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  An¬ 
dromache  was  born  here.] 

Thebje,  {arum,)  a  celebrated  city,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Boeotia,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ismenus.  The  manner®!  its  foundation 
is  not  precisely  known.  Cadfhus  is  supposed 
to  have  first  begun  to  found  it  by  building  the 
citadel  Cadmea.  It  was  afterwards  finished 
by  Amphion  and  Zethus,  but,  according  to 
Varro,  it  owed  its  origin  to  Ogyges.  The 
government  of  Thebes  was  monarchical,  and 
many  of  the  sovereigns  are  celebrated  for 
their  misfortunes,  such  as  Laius,  CEdipus 
Polynices,  Eteocles,  &c.  The  war  which 
Thebes  supported  against  the  Argives  is  fa¬ 
mous,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Epigoni.  The 
Thebans  were  looked  upon  as  an  indolent  and 
sluggish  nation,  and  the  words  of  Theban  fiig 
became  proverbial  to  express  a  man  remark¬ 
able  for  stupidity  and  inattention.  This,  howev¬ 
er,  was  not  literally  true  ;  under  Epaminon- 
das,  the  Thebans,  though  before  dependant, 
became  masters  of  Greece,  and  every  thing 
was  done  according  to  their  will  and  plea 
sure.  When  Alexander  invaded  Greece  he 
ordered  Thebes  to  be  totally  demolished,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  revolted  against  him,  except  the 
house  were  the  poet  Pindar  had  been  born 
and  educated.  In  this  dreadful  period  6000 
of  its  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold 
for  slaves.  Thebes  was  afterwards  repaired 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  vntipater,  but  it 
never  rose  to  its  original  consequence,  and 
Strabo,  in  his  age,  mentions  it  merely  as  an 
inconsiderable  village  The  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment  was  abolished  there  at  the  death  of 
Xanthus,  about  1190  years  before  Christ, 
and  Thebes  became  a  republic.  It  received 
its  name  from  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Asopus, 
to  whom  the  founder  Amphion  was  nearly 
related.  Ajollod.  2,  c.  4,  &c. — M  ia,  2,  c.  3. 
— Paus.  2,  c.  6,  I.  9,  c.  5.—Strab  9 —Plut. 
in  Pel.  Flam,  and  .ilex. — C.  JVefi.  in  Pel. 
L/iam.  &c. — Horat  Art.  Poet.  394. —  Ovid. 
Met. —  Curt.  3,  c.  4. — Liv.  37,  c.  19. — 
Strab.  11  — an  ancient  celebrated  city  ol 
Thebais  in  Egypt,  called  also  Hecatomfiylos, 
on  account  of  its  hundred  gates,  and  Diox/iu- 
lis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  the  time 
of  its  splendour  it  extended  above  27  miles. 
[Its  wealth  was  so  great  that  after  it  had 
been  plundered  by  the  Persians,  what  was 
found  on  burning  the  remains  of  the  pillage 
amounted  300  talents  of  gold,  and  3,300  of 
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silver.  Some  think  that  this  city  had  not 
in  fact  an  hundred  gates,  but  that  number  of 
temples,  and  that  the  term  Hecatompvlos 
expresses  a  definite  for  an  indefinite  number. 
Pomponius  Mela  understands  by  the  100 
gates  so  many  palaces.  Modern  travellers, 
can  perceive  no  signs  of  a  wall  round  Thebes. 
The  largest  portico  of  this  city  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river ;  on  the  western 
side,  however,  which  part  was  called  Mem- 
nonium,  were  many  stupendous  monuments. 
vid.  Memnonium.  The  ruins  of  this  astonish¬ 
ing  city  occupy  a  space  of  27  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  con¬ 
taining  several  villages,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Carnac  and  Luxor.  In  the  adjacent 
Lybian  mountains  are  hewn  sepulchres  of 
the  Egyptian  kings,  among  which  M.  Belzo- 
ni,  a  few  years  back  made  so  many  interest¬ 
ing  discoveries  ]  Plin.  5,  c.  9. — Juv.  15  v. 
16. —  Tacit  Ann.  2. — Herodot.  2  and  3. — Di¬ 
ed .  2. — Homer.  II.  9,  v.  381.  Strab.  17.— 

Vela,  1,  c.  9. - A  town  of  Africa  built  by 

Bacchus. - Another  in  Thessaly.  Liv.  28, 

c.  7. - Another  in  Phthiotis. 

Thebais,  a  country  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  vvas  the  capital. 

- There  have  been  some  poems  which  have 

borne  the  name  of  Thebais  but  of  these  the 
only  one  extant  is  the  Thebais  of  Statius.  It 
gives  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  The¬ 
bans  against  the  Argives,  in  consequence  of 
the  dissension  of  Eteocles  with  his  brother 
Polynices.  The  poet  was  twelve  years  in 

composing  it. - A  river  of  Lydia. - A 

name  given  to  a  native  of  Thebes. 

Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Pherx.  She  was  persuaded  by  Pelopidas  to 
murder  her  husband. 

Thelaiope,  one  of  the  Muses,  according 
to  some  writers.  Cic.de Jin. 

Themis,  a  daughter  of  Coslus  and  Terra 
who- married  Jupiter  against  iier  own  incli¬ 
nation.  She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene, 
Eunomia,  the  Parcx  and  Horx  ;  and  was 
the  first  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
raised  temples.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in 
Attica  in  the  age  of  Deucalion,  who  consult¬ 
ed  it  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  instruct¬ 
ed  how  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind.  She 
was  generally  attended  by  the  seasons. 
Among  the  moderns  she  is  represented  as 
holding  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of 
scales  in  the  other.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  321.— 
A  daughter  of  Illus  who  married  Capys,  and 
became  mother  of  Anchises.  Afiollod.  3,  c, 
12. 

Themiscyra,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to 
the  Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore 
the  same  name.  [The  town  of  Themiscyra 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  very  early  ori¬ 
gin.  Scylax  mentions  it  as  a  Grecian  state ; 
and  Herodotus  also  speaks  of  it.  Both  of 
these  writers,  however,  place  it  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thermodon ;  whereas,  Ptolemy  lo¬ 
cates  it  in  the  centre  of  the  district  Themis¬ 
cyra,  that  is,  more  inland-  This  place  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  coarse  of 
the  Mithridatic  war.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  among 
them  even  /Eschylus,  never  use  the  name 
Themiscyra  as  that  of  a  city,  but  always  as 
designating  a  plain.  Diodorus,  however, 
makes  the  founder  of  the  Amazonian  nation 
to  have  built  this  city  on  the  Thermoion.] 

Themison,  a  famous  physician  of  Laodi- 
cea,  disciple  to  Asclepia  .es.  He  was  founder 
of  a  sect  called  methodists,  because  he  wished 
to  introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
and  the  practice  of  physic.  He  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  age.  Plin.  27,  c.  1. — Juv.  10. 

Themista,  or  Themistis,  a  goddess,  the 
same  as  Themis. 

Themistius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Paphlagonia,  born  A.  D.  31  ,  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
JSuphrades,  the  fine  speaker,  from  his  elo¬ 
quent  and  commanding  delivery.  He  was 
made  a  Roman  senator  [by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,]  and  prefect  of  Constantinople  by 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  always  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  liberality  and  munificence.  His 
school  was  greatly  frequented.  He  wrote, 
when  young,  some  commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
fragments  of  which  are  still  extant,  and  33  of 
his  orations.  He  professed  himself  to  be  an 
enemy  to  flattery,  and  though  he  often  de¬ 
viates  from  this  general  rule  in  his  addresses 
to  the  emperors,  yet  he  strongly  recommends 
humanity,  wisdom,  and  clemency.  [Thougti 
he  was  a  hea.  ien  he  opposed  the  Arian  em¬ 
peror  Valeus  in  his  persecution  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  Gregory  Nazianzen.]  The  best 
edition  of  Themistius  is  that  of  Harduin,  fol. 
Paris,  1684. 

Themisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus,  was  the 
third  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  b\ 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptous,  Leu- 
con,  Schceneus,  and  Erythroes.  She  endea¬ 
voured  to  kill  the  children  of  Ino,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  second  wife,  but  she  killed  her  own  by 
means  of  Ino,  who  lived  in  her  house  in  the 
disguise  of  a  servant  maid,  and  to  whom  she 
intrusted  her  bloody  intentions,  upon  which 
she  destroyed  herself.  Pans.  9,  c.  23. — A 

ftollod.  1,  c.  9. - The  mother  of  the  poet 

Homer,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  10,  c.  24. 

Themistocles,  a  celebrated  general  born 
at  Athens.  His  father’s  name  was  Neocles, 
and  his  mother’s  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  a 
native  of  Halicarnassus,  or  of  Thrace,  or 
Acarnania.  The  beginning  of  his  youth  was 
marked  by  vices  so  flagrant,  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  so  incorrigible,  that  his  father  disin¬ 
herited  him.  This,  which  might  have  dis¬ 
heartened  others,  roused  the  ambition  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  the  protection  which  he  was 
denied  at  home,  he  sought  in  courting  the  fa¬ 
vours  of  the  populace,  and  in  sharing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs.  When  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  Themistocles  was  at  the  nead 
of  the  Athenian  republic,  and  in  this  cap.t- 
citv  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  his  care. 
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While  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Leonidas 
were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermopylas, 
the  naval  operations  of  Them  stocles,  and  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes, 
and  to  ruin  his  maritime  power.  The  ob¬ 
stinate  wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the 
Grecian  fleet  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  interest  of  the  allies,  had  not  Themisto¬ 
cles  freely  relinquished  his  pretensions,  and 
by  nominating  his  rival  Eurybiades  master 
of  the  expedition,  shown  the  world  that  his 
ambition  could  stoop  when  his  country  de¬ 
manded  his  assistance.  The  Persian  fleet 
was  distressed  at  Artemisium  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the  Greeks  ; 
but  a  decisive  battle  had  never  been  fought 
if  Themistocles  had  not  used  threats  and 
entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
aid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  ora¬ 
cle  to  second  his  measures.  The  Greeks, 
actuated  by  different  views,  were  unwilling 
to  make  head  by  sea  against  an  enemy  whom 
they  saw  victorious  by  land,  plundering  their 
cities,  and  destroying  all  by  fire  and  sword  ; 
but  before  they  were  dispersed,  Themistocles 
sent  intelligence  of  their  intentions  to  the 
Persian  monarch.  Xerxes,  by  immediately^ 
blocking  them  with  Ins  fleet  in  the  bay  of 
Salamis,  prevented  their  escape,  and  while  i 
he  vvished  to  crush  them  all  at  one  blow,  he  ; 
obliged  them  to  light  for  their  safety,  as  well 
as  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Thisbattle, 
which  was  fought  near  the  island  of  Salamis, 
B.  C.  480,  was  decisive  ;  the  Greeks  obtained 
the  victory,  and  Themistocles  the  honour  of 
having  destroyed  the  formidable  navy  of  Xer¬ 
xes.  Furthertoensurethepeaceofhiscountry, 
Themistocles  informed  the  Asiatic  monarch, 
that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to  cut  the 
bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia, 
This  met  with  equal  success;  Xerxes  hasten¬ 
ed  away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed 
on  the  words  of  Themistocles,  that  his  re¬ 
turn  would  be  disputed,  he  left  his  forces 
without  a,  general,  and  his  fleets  an  easy  con¬ 
quest  to  the  victorious  Greeks.  These  signal 
services  to  his  country  endeared  Themis¬ 
tocles  to  the  Athenians,  and  he  was  univer¬ 
sally  called  the  most  warlike  and  most  cou¬ 
rageous  of  all  the  Greeks  who  fought  against 
the  Persians.  He  was  received  with  the 
most  distinguished  honours,  and  by  his  pru¬ 
dent  administration,  Athens  was  soon  fortified 
with  strong  walls,  her  Pireus  was  rebuilt, 
and  her  harbours  were  filled  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  powerful  navy,  which  rendered  her 
the  mistress  of  Greece.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
that  glory,  the  conqueror  of  Xerxes  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  his  illustrious  pre¬ 
decessors.  He  was  banished  from  the  city, 
and  after  he  had  sought  in  vain  a  safe  retreat, 
among  the  republics  of  Greece,  and  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  Thrace,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  a  monarch,  whose  fleets  he  had  de¬ 
feated,  and  whose  father  he  had  ruined,  Ar 
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taxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  received 
the  illustrious  Athenian  with  kindness ;  and 
though  he  had  formerly  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  yet  he  made  him  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites,  and  bestowed  three  rich  cities  upon 
him,  to  provide  him  with  bread,  wine,  and 
meat.  Such  kindnesses  from  a  monarch,  from 
whom  he,  perhaps,  expected  the  most  hostile 
treatment,  did  not  alter  the  sentiments  of 
Themistocles.  He  still  remembered  that 
Athens  gave  him  birth,  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  injuring  his 
country,  and  therefore  his  inability  of  carry- 
ng  on  war  against  Greece,  at  the  request  of 
Artaxerxes,  obliged  him  to  destroy  himself 
ay  drinking  bull’s  blood.  The  manner  of  his 
leath,  however,  is  uncertain,  and  while  some 
i-ffirm  that  he  poisoned  himself,  others  de¬ 
clare  that  he  fell  a  prey  t®  a  violent  distem- 
aer  in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  where  he  had 
ixed  his  residence  while  in  the  dominions  of 
:he  Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  magni- 
icent  tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  began  to 
’epent  too  late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour 
)f  his  country.  Themistocles  died  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age,  about  449  years  before 
he  Christain  era.  He  has  been  admired  as 
i  man  naturally  courageous,  of  a  disposition 
bnd  of  activity,  ambitious  of  glory  and  en- 
erprise.  Blessed  with  a  provident  and  dis- 
lernmg  mind,  he  seemed  to  rise  superior  to 
nisfortunes,  and,  in  the  midst  of  adversity, 
lossessed  of  resources  which  could  enable 
dm  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even  to  com- 
nand  fortune.  Pint.  is>  C.  JVep.  in  Vita. — 
°aus.  1,  c.  1.  S,  c.  52. — JElian.  V.  H.2,c.  1- 

.  9,  c.  18, 1.  13,  c.  40 _ A  writer,  some  of 

vhose  letters  are  extant.  [These  letters 
Lave  been  ascribed  to  the  Athenian  com- 
nander  of  the  same  name,  but  without  suf- 
icient  evidence.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Iremer,  Lips.  1776  8vo.] 

ThemistogEnes,  an  historian  of  Syra- 
use,  in  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
le  wrote  on  the  wars  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 

.  subject  ably  treated  afterwards  by  Xei.o- 
>hon. 

Theoclymenus,  a  soothsayer  of  Argo- 
is,  descended  from  Melampus.  His  father’* 
arq£  was  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy 
eturn  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telema 
hus.  Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  225,  &c .—Hygin. 
ab.  128. 

Theocritus,  a  Greek  poet  whoflourish- 
d  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  28  i  B.  C.  His  fa- 
her’s  name  was  Praxagoras  or  Simichus, 
nd  his  mother’s  Philina.  He  lived  in  the 
ge  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whose  praises 
le  sung  and  whose  favours  he  enjoyed.  The- 
critus  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical 
oppositions,  of  which  30  idyllia  and  some 
pigrams  are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric 
lialect,  and  admired  for  their  beauty,  ele- 
;ance,  and  simplicity.  Virgil,  in  his  eclogues, 
ias  imitated  and  often  copied  him.  [Theocri- 
_us  has  sometimes  been  censured  for  the  rus- 
icity  and  even  indelicacy  of  some  cf  his  ex- 
5  A 
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pressior.s.  The  latter  charge  admits  of  no 
defence.  With  regard  to  the  former  it  must  be 
observed,  that  they  who  conceive  that  the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  shepherds  should 
always  be  represented  not  as  they  are,  or 
have  been  in  any  age  or  country,  but  greatly 
embellished  or  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry. 
The  Idylls  of  Theocritus  are  in  general  faith¬ 
ful  copies  of  nature,  and  his  characters  hold 
a  proper  medium  between  rudeness  and  re¬ 
finement.]  It  is  said  he  wrote  some  invec¬ 
tives  against  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  strangled  He  also  wrote 
a  ludicrous  poem  called  Syrinx,  and  placed 
his  verses  in  such  order  that  they  represent¬ 
ed  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The  best  editions 
of Theocritus  areVVarton’s,  2  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
1770;  that  of  Heinsius,  Svo.  Oxon.  1699; 
that  of  Valken&er,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781 ;  and 
that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1760.  Quin- 
til.  10,  c.  1. — Laert.  5. - A  Greek  histo¬ 

rian  of  Chios,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Li¬ 
bya.  Pint. 

ThjlodAmas,  or  Thiodamas,  a  king  of 
Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by 
Hercules,  because  he  refused  to  treat  him 
and  his  son  Hyllus  with  hospitality.  Ovid, 
in  lb.  v.  438. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7 — Hygin.  fab, 
271. 

Theodectes,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander,  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies 
besides  other  works  now  lost.  He  had  such 
a  happy  memory  that  he  could  repeat  with 
ease  whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his 
presence.  When  Alexander  passed  through 
Phaselis,  he  crowned  with  garlands  the  statue 
which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  poet.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  24.  in 
Orat.  51,  Src. — Plut. —  Quintil. 

Tkeodonis,  a  town  of  Germany,  now 
T/iionville,  on  the  Moselle. 

Theodora,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  em¬ 
peror  M.iximian,  who  married  Constantius. 

- A  woman  who  from  being  a  prostitute 

became  empress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  herself  by  her  intrigues  and  enterprises. 

- The  name  of  Theodora  is  common  to  the 

empresses  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. 

Theodoretus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers 
who  flourished  A.  D.  425.  [He  is  the  author 
of  a  history  commencing  A.  D.  324,  where 
that  of  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  down  to 
A.  D.  429.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Cant.  1720,  fol.  Theodoret  bears  a  high 
rank  among  the  commentators  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  the  purity  of  his  style.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  he  abounds  too  much  with  me¬ 
taphors.  His  work  is  rather  deficient  in 
chronological  exactness,  yet  it  contains  many 
valuable  documents,  and  some  remarkable 
circumstances  which  other  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
torians  have  omitted.] 

TheOdORUS,  a  philosopher,  disciple  to 
Aristippus.  He  denied  the  existence  of  a 
God.  He  was  banished  from  Cyrene,  and 
ifled  to  Athens,  where  the  friendship  of  De- 
717 
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inetrius  Phalereus  saved  him  from  the  accu¬ 
sations  which  were  carried  to  the  Areopagus 
against  him.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  at 
last  condemned  to  death  for  his  impiety,  and 

that  he  drank  poison. - A  consul  in  the 

reign  of  Honorius.  Claudian  wrote  a  poem 
upon  him,  in  which  he  praises  him  with  great 
liberality. - A  man  who  compiled  an  his¬ 

tory  of  Rome.  Of  this  nothing  but  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Con- 

stantius  is  extant. - A  player  on  the  flute 

in  the  age  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  con 
temptuously  rejected  the  favours  of  Lamia 

the  mistress  of  the  monarch. - A  Greek 

poet  of  Colophon,  whose  compositions  are 
lost. - A  Greek  poet  in  the  age  of  Cleo¬ 

patra.  He  wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis. 

which  Ovid  imitated,  as  some  suppose. - 

An  artist  of  Samos  about  700  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  found  out  the  art  of  melt¬ 
ing  iron,  with  which  he  made  statues. - A 

Greek  writer,  called  also  Prodomus .  The 
time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  There  is 
a  romance  of  his  composition  extant,  called 
the  amours  of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles.  The 
only  edition  of  which  was  by  Gaulminus,  8vo. 
Paris,  1625. 

Theodosia,  now  Caffa,  a  town  [on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese.] 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

T heodosiopolis,  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Theodosius.  [It  was  situate  east  of  Arze, 
on  the  river  Araxes,  and  was  a  frontier  town 
of  the  lower  empire.  It  is  now  called  Has¬ 
son-  Cala,  and  otherwise  Cali-cala,  or  the 

Beautiful  Castle. - Another  in  Mesopotamia, 

on  the  river  Chaboras.  Its  previous  name 
was  Resaina,  and  it  was  founded  by  a  colony 
in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  The  mo¬ 
dern  name  Ras-ain  is  one  of  Arabic  ori¬ 
gin,  and  signifies  the  fountain  of  a  river,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  numerous  springs  here.  The 
ancient  name  Resaina,  is  evidently  of  similar 
origin.] 

Theodosius  Flavius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
sumamed  Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of 
his  exploits.  He  was  invested  with  the  im¬ 
perial  purple  by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over 
Thrace  and  the  eastern  provinces,  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  Valentinian.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  dif¬ 
ferent  conquests  over  the  Barbarians.  The 
Goths  were  defeated  in  Thrace,  and  4000  of 
their  chariots,  wth  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners  of  both  sexes  were  the  reward  of 
the  victory.  This  glorious  campaign  intimi¬ 
dated  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome ;  they 
sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of  alliance  were 
made  with  distant  nations,  who  wished  to  gain 
the  favours  and  the  friendship  of  a  prince 
whose  military  virtues  were  so  conspicuous. 
Some  conspiracies  were  formed  against  the 
emperor,  but  Theodosius  totally  disregarded 
them ;  and  while  he  punished  his  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought  him¬ 
self  sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  His  reception  at 
Home  was  that  of  a  conqueror ;  he  triumph- 
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ed  over  the  Barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy  at  Milan,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  16  years,  the  17th  of  January, 
A.  D.  395.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  buried  by  his  son  Arcadius, 
in  the  tomb  of  Constantine.  Theodosius  was 
the  last  of  the  emperors  who  was  the  ole 
1 1 aster  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  left 
three  children,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Pulcheria.  Theodosius 
has  been  commended  by  ancient  writers  as  a 
prince  blessed  with  every  virtue,  and  debased 
by  no  vicious  propensity.  Though  master  of 
the  world  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  pride  and 
arrogance  which  too  often  disgrace  the  mo¬ 
narch  ;  he  was  affable  in  his  behaviour,  be¬ 
nevolent  and  compassionate,  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  he  himself  was 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  depen¬ 
dent.  Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  places 
of  trust  and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was 
fond  of  patronizing  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
learning.  His  zeal  as  a  follower  of  Chi’isti- 
amty  has  been  applauded  by  all  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writers,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  to  support  the  revealed  religion,  as 
much  by  his  example,  meekness,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  charity,  as  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  institutions-  His  want  oi  clemency,  however, 
in  one  instance,  was  too  openly  betrayed,  and 
when  the  people  of  Thessalonica  had  un¬ 
meaningly,  perhaps,  killed  one  of  his  officers, 
the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put  all] 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no  less] 
than  6000  persons  without  distinction  of  rank, 
age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  vio¬ 
lence  irritated  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodo  ¬ 
sius  was  compelled  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do 
open  penance  in  the  church,  and  publicly  to 
make  atonement  for  an  act  of  barbarity 
which  had  excluded  him  from  the  bosom  of 
the  church  and  the  communion  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  In  his  private  character  Theodosius 
was  an  example  of  soberness  and  temperance  ,; 
his  palace  displayed  becoming  grandeur,  but 
still  with  moderation.  He  never  indulged 
luxury  or  countenanced  superfluities.  He 
was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  laws  and  regulations  which  he 
introduced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
most  salutary  nature.  Sucrat.  5,  See  — Zo- 
sim.  4,  See. — Ambros.  Augustin.  Claudian.  See. 

- The  2d,  succeeded  his  father  Arcadius 

as  emperor  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
though  only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by 
his  ministers  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all 
places  of  trust  and  honour.  He  married  Eu- 
doxia,  the  daughter  of  a  philosopher  called 
Leontium,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  vir¬ 
tues  and  piety.  The  territories  of  Theodosius 
were  invaded  by  the  Persians,  but  the  em¬ 
peror  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  num  e  • 
rous  force,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  on 
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lie  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  consterna¬ 
tion  was  universal  on  both  sides ;  without 
zven  a  battle  the  Persians  fled,  and  no  less 
dian  100,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of 
iN'isibis,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success, 
find  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and 
%r andals  by  bribes  and  promises.  He  died  on 
the  29th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  450,  leaving  only  one  daughter  Licinia 
Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  em- 
beror  Valentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and 
Inattention  of  Theodosius  to  public  affairs 
Hre  well  known.  He  signed  all  the  papers 
!hat  were  brought  to  him  without  even  open¬ 
ing  them  or  reading  them,  till  his  sister  ap¬ 
prised  him  of  his  negligence,  and  rendered 
lim  more  careful  and  diligent,  by  making 
aim  sign  a  paper,  in  whch  he  delivered  into 
-ler  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife  as  a  slave  and 
menial  servant.  The  laws  and  regulations 
which  were  promulgated  under  him,  and 
Selected  from  the  most  useful  and  salutary 
-nstitutions  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  have 
reen  called  the  Theodosian  code.  Theodo¬ 
sius  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Christian 
Religion,  but  he  has  been  blamed  for  his  par¬ 
tial  attachment  to  those  who  opposed  the 

orthodox  faith.  Sozom. — Socrates,  8tc. - 

A  1  iver  of  Antonina  the  wife  of  Bellisarius. 

i _ A  mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  flou- 

-rished  [probably  under  the  emperor  Trajan, 
about  A.  D.  100  He  wrote  three  books  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  of  which  Ptolemy 
«and  succeeding  writers  availed  themselves. 
■They  were  translated  by  the  Arabians  into 
their  own  language  from  the  Greek,  and  af¬ 
terwards  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
[Latin,]  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Hunt,  8vo. 

>Oxou.  >707. - \  Roman  general,  father  of 

‘Theodosius  the  Great ;  he  died  A.  D.  376. 

(  Theodota,  a  beautiful  courtesan  of  Elis, 
‘whose  company  was  frequented  by  Socrates. 

■  Xenofih.  de  Socr.—Mlian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  32. 

a  TheodOtus,  a  native  of  Chios,  who,  as  pre¬ 
ceptor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advised  the 
‘feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pompey.  He 
‘carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roman 
‘to  Caesar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  con- 
)  queror  was  such  that  the  mean  assassin  fled, 
and  after  a  wandering  and  miserable  life  in 
;  the  cities  of  Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death 

)  by  Brutus.  Pint,  in  Brut.  Isf  Pom/i. - -  \ 

governor  of  Bactriana  in  the  age  of  Antiochus, 

:  who  revolted  and  made  himself  king,  B.  C. 

‘  250. 

■  Theognis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who 
i  flourished  about  549  years  before  Christ.  He 
(  wrote  several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few 
:  sentences  are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato, 

1  and  other  Greek  historians  and  philosophers, 

and  intended  as  precepts  for  the  conduct  of 
‘human  life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  have 
been  censured  as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste. 
[Athenseas  reckons  him  among  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  licentious  pleasures,  and  Suidas  re¬ 
fers  to  a  work  of  his,  entitled  “  Exhortations” 
or  “  Admonitions,”  containing  various  impu- 
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rities.  In  the  verses  that  now  remain,  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  appears  ;  so  that  if  the 
charge  be  true,  they  have  undergone  casti¬ 
gation.]  The  best  edition  of  Theognis,  is  that 
of  Blackwall,  12mo.  London,  1706.  [They  are 
best  edited  in  the  Poetir  Minores  Grxci,  by 
Gaisford,  Oxon.  1814-20,  4vols.  8vo.]— — — 
There  was  alsoa  tragic  poet  of  thesamename, 
whose  compositions  were  so  lifeless  and  inan- 
imatedthat  they  procured  him  the  name  of 
Chion  or  snow. 

Theomnestus,  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs  at  Athens.  Strab. 

14. - An  Athenian  philosopher,  among  the 

followers  of  Plato’s  doctrines.  He  had  Bra¬ 
tus,  Cxsar’s  murderer,  among  his  pupils. 

Theoph  Ane,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
from  her  numerous  suitors,  and  conveyed  to 
the  island  Crumissa.  The  god  afterwards  as¬ 
sumed  the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  under  this 
transformation  he  had  by  the  nymph  a  ram 
with  a  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phryxus 
to  Colchis.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  177. — Hygin ■ 
fab.  188. 

Theoph Xnes,  a  Greek  historian  born  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pom¬ 
pey,  and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman 
general,  his  countrymen  derived  many  advan¬ 
tages,  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  ad¬ 
vised  Pompey  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt. 
[Theophanes  wrote  a  “  History  of  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  in  various  countries,  under  the 
command  of  Pompey.”  Ot  this  work  their 
remain  only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Stra¬ 
bo,  Plutarch,  and  Stobaeus.  Plutarch  gives 
him  a  very  unfavou  able  character  for  historic 
veracity.  Cic.  firo.  Arch.  Cf  Paterc  — Plut. 

in  Cic ■  W  Pom/i - His  son  M.  Pompeius 

Theophanes  was  made  governor  of  Asia,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Tiberius.- - [A  By¬ 

zantine  historian.  He  was  of  a  rich  and  no¬ 
ble  family,  and  turned  monk.  When  Nice- 
phorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  ex¬ 
iled  by  the  emperor  Leo,  the  Armenian,  The¬ 
ophanes  paid  him  extraordinary  honours,  and 
was  him  sell  banished  totheisle  ofSamothrace, 
where  he  died  in  818.  His  Chronicle,  com¬ 
mencing  where  that  of  Syncellus  terminated, 
was  extended  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Michael  Curopalata.  It  is  valuable 
for  its  facts,  but  displays  the  credulity  and 
weak  judgment  of  a  superstitious  mind.  It 
was  printed  at  Paris  with  a  Latin  version, 
and  notes  ot  F.  Goar,  under  the  care  of  Com- 
besis  in  1685,  fol.]  _ 

Theophania,  festivals  celebrated  at  Del¬ 
phi  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

Theophilus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens.— — 
A  physician,  whose  treatise  de  Ur  inis  is  best 
edited  by  Guidotius,  L.  Bat.  728,  [Toe  best 
edition  of  another  work,  of  his,  De  Fabrica 
Hominis,  is  that  by  Morel!,  Paris,  1556,  8vo, 
Theophilus  flourished  under  Heraclius  about 

A.  D.  630. - A  bishop  of  Antioch  ordained 

to  that  see  in  16^  or  170  A.  D.  In  his  zeal 
against  heresy  he  wrote  against  Marcion,  and 
also  against  Hermogenes,  and  he  composed 
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other  tracts,  some  of  which  are  preserved- 
We  have  extant  also  three  books  against 
Autolycus.  These  works  display,  it  is  said, 
the  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  the  term 
“  Trinity,”  as  applied  to  the  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead.  His  work  against  Autolycus 
was  published  by  Conrad  Gesner,  at  Zurich, 
in  1546.  It  was  annexed  also  to  the  Supple- 

mentof  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum, in  1624.] - - 

The  name  of  Theophilus  is  common  among 
the  primitive  Christians. 

Theophrastus,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in 
Lesbos,  son  of  a  fuller  He  studied  under 
Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose 
friendship  he  gained,  and  whose  warmest 
commendations  he  deserved.  His  original 
name  was  Tyrtamus,  but  this  the  philosopher 
made  him  exchange  for  that  of  Eufihrastus , 
[the  fine  speaker,]  to  intimate  his  excel¬ 
lence  in  speaking,  and  afterwards  for  that  of 
Theop/irastus,\}n&  divine  speaker,]  which  he 
deemed  still  more  expressive  of  his  eloquence, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  language.  After  the  death  of  Soci  ates, 
■when  the  malevolence  of  the  Athenians  drove 
all  the  philosopher’s  friends  from  the  city, 
Theophrastus  succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Ly¬ 
ceum,  and  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  his  au¬ 
ditors  was  increased  to  two  thousand.  Not 
only  his  countrymen  courted  his  applause, 
hut  kings  and  princes  were  desirous  of  his 
friendship  ;  and  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  two 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  regarded  him  with  more  than 
usual  partiality.  Theophrastus  composed 
many  books,  and  Diogenes  has  enumerated 
the  titles  of  above  200  treatises,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance  and  copiousness. 
About  20  of  these  are  extant,  among  which 
are  his  history  of  stones,  his  treatise  on 
plants,  on  the  winds,  on  the  signs  of  fair 
weather,  See.  and  his  Characters,  an  excel¬ 
lent  moral  treatise,  which  was  begun  in  the 
99th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  loaded  with 
years  and  infirmities,  in  the  107th  year  of 
liis  age,  B.  C.  288,  lamenting  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  complaining  of  the  partiality  of 
nature  in  granting  longevity  to  the  crow 
and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  man.  To  his  care 
we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  the  dying  philosopher  intrusted  to  him. 
\yid.  Aristotle,  and  Scepsis.]  The  best  edition 
of  Theophrastus  is  that  of  Heinsius,  fol.  L.  Bat. 
1613 ;  and  of  his  Characters,  that  of  [Casau- 
bon,  Bruns.  1659,  ovo.]  Needham,  8vo.  Co¬ 
burg.  ires.  [The  best  edition  of  the  works 
of  Theophrastus  now  is  that  of  Schneider, 
Lips.  1812,  4  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  valuable 
edition  of  his  treatise  on  stones,  witli  an 
English  version  and  notes  by  Sir  John  Hill. 
Lond.  17/4,  8vo.]  Cic  Tusc.  3,  c.  8,  in  Brut. 
c.  31,  in  Orat.  19,  See. — Strab.  13. — Uiog. 
in  vita. — /Elian.  V.  H.  2,  c-  8, 1.  34,  c. 
20, 1.  8,  c.  12, —  Quinlil.  10,  c.  1. — Plut.  adv. 
colot. 

Theopous,  a  name  given  to  Antioch  be- 
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cause  the  Christians  first  received  tlieir  name 
there. 

Theopompus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclidte,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Nicander,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  many  new  regulations  he  introduced. 
Pie  created  the  Ephori.  and  died  after  a  long 
and  peaceful  reign,  B.  C.  723.  While  he  sat 
on  the  throne  the  Spartans  made  war  against 
Messenia.  Plut.  in  Lyc. — Paus.  3,  c.  7.— — > 
A  famous  Greek  historian  of  Chios,  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  who  flourished  B  C.  354.  All 
his  compositions  are  lost,  except  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  quoted  bv  ancient  writers.  He  is  com¬ 
pared  to  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  as  an 
historian,  yet  he  is  severely  censured  lor  his 
satirical  remarks  and  illiberal  reflections.  He 
obtained  a  prize  in  which  his  master  was  a 
competitor,  and  he  was  liberally  rewarded  for 
composing  the  best  funeral  oration  in  honour 
of  Mausolus.  His  father’s  name  was  Dama- 
sistratus.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Plut.  in  Lys.—~ 
C.  Hep.  7. — Pans,  6,  c.  18. —  Quintil.  10,  c. 

1  ■ - A  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Menander. 

He  wrote  24  plays,  all  lost. - A  son  of  De- 

maratus,  who  obtained  several  crowns  at  the 

Olympic  games.  Paus.  6,  c.  10. - An 

orator  and  historian  of  Cnidus,  very  intimate 
with  J.  Casar.  Strab.  !4. 

Theophtlactus  Sxmocatta,  a  Byzan¬ 
tine  historian.  [His  history  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maurice  is  comprehended  in  eight 
books,  and  terminates  with  the  massacre  of 
this  prince  and  his  children  by  Phocas.  Ca~ 
saubon  reckons  this  writer  one  of  the  Hest 
of  the  later  Greek  historians.  His  history 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  16  >7,  folio.]  An 
edition  of  his  epistles  was  given  by  Aldus, 
— — One  of  the  Greek  fathers  who  flou¬ 
rished,  A.  D.  1070  [Dupin  observes  that  his 
Commentaries  are  very  useful  for  the  literal 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  observes,  that  he  quotes  no  forged  writ¬ 
ings  or  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  many  of  which  he  excludes  by  his  ob¬ 
servation  on  John  1,  31-34,  that  Christ 
wrought  no  miracle  in  his  infancy,  or  before 
the  time  of  his  public  ministry.]  His  works 
were  ediced  at  Venice,  4  vols.  J754  to  1763. 

Theorius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Tror- 
zene  where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple, 
It  signifies  clear-sighted- 

Theoxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece, 
but  especially  at  Athens.  Games  were  then 
observed,  and  the  conqueror  who  obtained 
the  prize  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  or, 
according  to  others,  a  vest  beautifully  orna¬ 
mented.  The  Dioscuri  established  a  festival 
of  the  same  name  in  honour  of  the  gods  who 
had  visited  them  at  one  of  their  entertain¬ 
ments. 

Theoxenius,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Thera,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  iEgean 
sea,  anciently  called  Cailista,  now  Santorir.. 
It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  left  there  under  Membliares  by  Cad- 
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mas,  'when  he  went  in  quest  of  his  sister  Eu-jmera  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  now 
ropa.  [Herodotus  makes  Membliares  to'  Termini ,  which  has  also  become  the  modern 


have  been  a  relation  of  Cadmus,  but  Pausani 
as  represents  him  as  a  person  of  very  mean 
origin.]  It  was  called  Thera  by  Theras.  the 
son  of  Autesion,  who  settled  there  with  a  co¬ 
lony  from  Lacedaemon.  [A  colony  from  this 
island  afterwards  founded  Cyrene  in  Africa.] 

Pans.  3,  c.  1 — Herodot.  4  — Strab.  s _ A 

town  of  Caria. 

TheramSnes,  an  Athenian  philosopher 
and  general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His 
father’s  name  was  Agnon.  He  was  one  of  the 
30  tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in 
the  cruelties  and  oppression  which  disgraced 
their  administration  He  was  accused  by 
Critias,  one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  op¬ 
posed  their  views,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
drink  hemlock,  though  defended  by  his  own 
innocence,  and  the  friendly  intercession  of 
the  philosopher  Socrates.  He  drank  the  poi¬ 
son  with  great  composure,  and  poured  some 
of  it  on  the  ground,  with  the  sarcastical  ex¬ 
clamation  of.  This  is  to  the  h  alth  of  Critias. 
This  happened  about  404  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Theramenes,  on  account  of 
the  fickleness  of  his  disposition,  has  been  call¬ 
ed  Cothurnus,  a  part  of  tiie  dress  used  both 
by  men  and  women.  Cic.  de  Orat.  3,  c 
—Plut.  in  Alcib.  &c. — C.  JVefi. 


name  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  So 
also  in  speaking  of  the  warm  baths  construct¬ 
ed  at  Rome  by  various  emperors,  we  read  of 
the  Therma:  of  Dioclesian,  &c.] 
Thermodon,  now  Termah,  a  famous  ri¬ 
ver  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Amazons,  falling  into  theEuxine  sea  near 
Themiscyra.  There  was  also  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia,  near  Tanagra, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Hcemou.  Strab. 
11. — Herodot.  9,  c.  27. — Mela,  1,  c.  19. — 
Palis.  i,e.  1,  1.  9,  c.  19. — Plut.  in  Dem,— 
Cirg.  JEn.  11,  v.  659—  Ovid  Met.  2,  v.  249, 
8cc. 

^  ThermopvljE,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris,  and  Phocis,  [Boeotia, 
Attica,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,] 
It  has  a  large  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west, 
[part  of  the  chain  of  mount  Oeta,]  and  the 
sea  cn  the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous 
marshes,  being  in  the  narrowest  part  only  25 
feet  in  breadth.  Thermopylae  receives  its 
name  from  the  hot  baths  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  battle 
which  was  fought  there  B.  C.  480,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  between  Xerxes  and  the 
16.  Greeks,  in  winch  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks 


Therapne,  or  Terapne,  a  town  of  La-  of  the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Per- 
conia,  [south  of  Sparta,]  and  a  short  distance  jsian  army,  which,  according  to  some  histori- 
west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  ajans,  amounted  to  five  millions.  There  was 
temple  called  Phcebeum.  It  received  its! also  another  battle  fought  there  between  the 
name  from  Terapne,  a  daughter  of  Leiex.! Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  [He- 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  born  there,  and  on!rodotus  makes  the  total  of  the  Grecian  forces 
that  account  they  are  sometimes  called  at  Thermopylae,  prior  to  the  battle,  5,200,  of 
Thera/mai  fralres.  [Helen  is  also  called  whom  3,100  came  from  the  Peloponnesus. 
Theralin&a  virgo,  from  this  the  place  of  her  According  to  Pausanias,  the  whole  number 
birth.]  Paus.  3,  c.  I  n — Ovid.  Past.  5,  v.  was  11,20  ,  and  of  these  3,100  were  Pelopon- 
22 3.—Sil.  6,  v.  305,  1.  8,  v.  414,  1.  13,  v  nesians  as  Herodotus  states;  Diodorus Sicu- 

43. — Liv.  2,  c.  16. — Dionijs.  Hal.  2,  c.  49 lus  makes  the  entire  number  7,400,  and  the 

Slat-  7,  Theb.  v.  793.  Peloponnesians  among  these,  4,000.  Each  of 

Theras,  a  son  of  Autesion  of  Lacedaemon,  these  writers  make  the  Spartan  forces  300, 
who  conducted  a  colony  to  Calista,  to  which  while,  according  to  the  two  former,  the  Te- 
he  gave  the  name  of  Thera.  He  received  gxans  amounted  to  700,  and,  according  to  the 
divine  honours  after  death.  Paus.  3,  c.  1  and  latter,  to  1,000.  They  all  agree  in  making 
15.  the  number  of  the  Thebans,  400.  Ori  intelli- 

[Therasia,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  gence  being  received  of  the  advance  of  the 
ZEgean,  separated  from  the  north-west  coasts  Persians  in  their  rear,  all  the  confederates 
of  Thera  by  a  narrow  channel.  According  were  dismissed,  except  the  Thespians  and 
to  Pliny,  it  was  detached  from  Thera  by  a;  Thebans,  the  former  insisted  on  staying,  the 
convulsion  of  nature.]  latter  were  compelled  by  the  Spartans  to  re- 

Therma,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  afterwards  main,  being  suspected  of  treachery.  The 
called  Thessalonica,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Thebans  went  over  to  the  Persians  when  they 
Cassander,  and  now  Salonkhi.  The  bay  in  the  saw  them  victorious.  The  Thespians  and 
neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called  Thermal-  the  Spartans,  except  two,  (yid.  Leonidas,) 
tts,  or  Thermaicus  sinus,  and  advances  far  gloriously  perished.  A  good  deal  of  uncer- 
into  the  country,  so  much  that  Pliny  has  tainty  prevails  however,  notwithstanding  the 
named  it  Macedonicus  sinus,  by  way  of  emi-  .explicit  declaration  of  Herodotus  respecting 
nence,  to  intimate  its  extent.  Strab. —  Tacit,  the  number  who  actually  remained.  Diodo- 
Ann.  5,  c.  10 — Herodot.  rus  Siculus  speaks  only  of  the  Thespians, 

Thermo,  faths.)  [This  termed  is  fre-  Pausanias  says  that  the  people  of  Mycense 
quently  used  in  connection  with  an  adjective,  sent  80  men  to  Thermopylae  who  had  part  in 
Thus  Thermse  Selinuntix  are  the  warm  baths  this  glorious  day;  and  in  another  place  he 
adjacent  to  the  ancient  Selinus,  now  Sciacca.  says  that  all  the  allies  retired  before  the  bat- 
—Thcrmx  Himerenses,  those  adjacent  to  Hi-ltle,  except  the  Thespians,  and  people  of  Mv- 
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cenx.]  Heroclot.  7,  c.  176,  8cc. — Strab.  9  — 
Liv.  36,  c.  15. — Mi da,  2,  c.  3 — Plut.  in  Cat. 
Sit,— Pans.  7,  c.  15 

Thermus,  a  town  of  ALtolia,  the  capital 
of  the  country. 

Theron,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  whodied 
47  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  ofBceotia,  and  son 
of  eEoesidamus,  and  he  married  Uemarete 
the  daughter  of  Gelon  of  Sicily.  Herodot  7 
— Pind.  Olym/i.  2. 

Thersander,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Ar 
gia.  He  acco  npanied  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  but  he  was  killed  in  vlysia  by 
Telephus,  before  the  confederate  army  reach¬ 
ed  tne  enemv’s  country.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v. 

1.61 — Afio  lod.  3,  c.  7. - \  son  of  Sisyphus, 

king  of  Corinth. 

ThersIlochus,  a  leader  of  the  Pxonians 
in  tlie  Trojan  war,  killed  by  Achilles.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  453. 

Thersippus,  a  son  of  Agrius,  who  drove 

CEneus  from  the  throne  of  Calydon. - An 

Athenian  author  who  died  954  B.  C. 

ThersItes,  the  most  deformed  and  il¬ 
liberal  of  tne  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  fond  of  ridiculing  his  fellow  - 
soldiers,  particularly  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
and  Ulysses.  Achilles  killed  him  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist,  because  he  laughed  at  his 
mourning  the  death  of  Penthesilea.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  13,  v.  15. — A/iollod.  1,  c.  8. — 
Homer.  II.  2,  v.  213,  8cc. 

Theseid.-e,  a  patronv  mic  given  to  the 
Athenians  trom  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  383. 

Tpieseis,  a  poem  written  by  Codrus,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Theseus,  and  now  lost.  J  v.  1,  v.  2. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  a  d  son  of- 
ALgeus,  by  iEtnra  the  daughter  of  P.ttheus, 
was  one  ot  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity.  He  was  educated  at  Traezenein 
the  house  of  Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  pub¬ 
licly  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Athens,  he  passed  for  the  son  ot  Neptune. 
When  he  Came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was 
sent  by  h  s  mother  to  his  father,  md  i  sword 
was  given  him,  bv  will  ;h  he  m  g  t  a  ke  him¬ 
self  known  to  /Egeus  in  a  private  manner. 
[yid.  /Egeus.]  ills  journey  to  Athens  was 
not  across  the  sea  as  it  was  usual  with  tra¬ 
vellers,  but  Theseus  determined  to  signalize 
himself  in  going  by  land  and  encountering 
difficulties.  The  road  which  led  from  Troe- 
zeneto  Athens  was  infested  witn  robbers  and 
wild  beasts,  and  rendered  impassable;  but 
these  obstacles  were  easily  removed  by  the 
courageous  son  of  J-Egeus.  He  destroyed 
Corynetes,  Synnis,  Sciron,  Cerevoii,  Pr  jCus- 
tes,  and  the  celeor  .ted  Piian.  At  Athens, 
however,  his  reception  was  not  cordial,  Me¬ 
dea  lived  there  with  /Egeus,  and  as  sue  Knew 
that  her  influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  it 
Theseus  was  received  into  his  father’s  house, 
she  attempted  to  destroy  him  before  his  arri¬ 
val  was  made  public.  /Egeus  was  himself 
to  give  this  cup  of  poison  to  this  unknown 
stranger  at  a  feast,  but  the  sight  of  his  sword 
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on  the  side  of  Theseus  reminded  him  of  his 
amours  with  /Ethra.  He  knew  him  to  be  his 
son,  and  the  people  of  Athens  were  glad  to 
find  that  this  illustrious  stranger,  who  had 
cleared  \ttica  from  robbers  and  pirates,  was 
the  son  of  their  monarch.  The  Pallantides, 
who  expected  to  succeed  their  uncle  /Egeus 
on  the  throne,  as  he  apparently  had  no  child¬ 
ren,  attempted  to  assassinate  Theseus,  but 
they  fell  a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and 
were  all  put  to  death  by  the  young  prince. 
The  bull  of  Marathon  next  engaged  the  at-' 
tendon  of  Theseus.  The  labour  seemed  ar¬ 
duous,  but  he  caught  the  animal  alive,  and 
after  he  had  led  it  through  the  streets  of 
Athens,  he  sacrificed  it  to  Minerva,  or  the 
god  of  Delphi.  After  this  Theseus  went  to 
Crete  among  the  seven  chosen  youths  whom 
the  Athenians  yearly  sent  to  be  devoured  by 
the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to  deliver  his  coun¬ 
try  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute,  engaged  him 
to  undertake  this  expedition.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  after 
he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a  clue 
of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  [yid. 
Minotaurus,]  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  the 
six  boys  and  seven  maidens,  whom  bis  victo¬ 
ry  had  equally  redeemed  from  death.  In  the 
island  of  Naxos,  where  he  was  driven  by  the 
winds,  lie  had  the  meanness  to  abandon  Ari¬ 
adne,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety. 
The  rejoicings  which  his  return  might  have 
occasioned  at  Athens  were  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  /Egeus,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  sea  when  he  saw  his  son’s  s  up  return 
with  black  sails,  which  was  the  signal  of  ill 
success,  [yid.  /Egeus.]  His  ascension  on  his 
father’s  throne  was  universally  applauded,  B. 
C.  1235.  The  Athenians  were  governed  with 
mildness,  and  Tneseusmade  new  regulations, 
and  enacted  new  livvs.  The  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased  by  the 
liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  worship 
was  attended  with  norethan  usual  solemnity, 
a  court  was  instituted  which  had  the  care  of 
al  Civil  affairs,  and  Theseus  made  the  govern¬ 
ment  tfeinocrutical,  while  he  reserved  for  him- 
self  only  the  command  of  the  armies.  The 
fame  which  he  had  gained  by  his  ictories  and 
policy  made  his  alliance  courted  ;  but  Piri- 
thous,  king  of  the  Lapithx,  alone  wished  to 
gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in  the 
field  of  b  ittle.  Id  invaded  the  territories  of 
Attica,  ,;.id  when  Theseus  iiad  marched  out 
to  meet  him,  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the 
sight  of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two 
armies  to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most 
car  li  land  affectionate  manner,  and  from  that 
time  began  the  most  sincere  and  admired 
friendship.  Which  has  become  proverbial. 
Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptials  ot  his 
friend,  and  was  the  most  eager  and  courage¬ 
ous  of  the  Lapithx,  in  the  defence  ot  Hippo- 
damia  and  her  female  attendants  against  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs.  When  Piri- 
thous  had  lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  with 
Theseus,  whose  wife  Phredra  was  also  dead, 
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to  carry  away  some  of  the  daughters  of  t;he  [festivals  were  still  celebrated  with  original  so- 
gods.  Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen,  'lemnitv  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch, 


the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  this  beautiful  ■  rize,  they  cast  lots,  and 
she  became  the  property  of  Theseus.  The 
Athenian  monarch  intrusted  her  to  the  care 
of  his  mother  iEthra  at  Aphidnx,  till  she 
was  of  nubile  years  but  the  resentment  of 


about  1200  years  after  the  death  of  Theseus. 
The  historians  disagree  from  the  poets  in 
their  accounts  about  this  hero,  and  they  all 
suppose,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  carry 
away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends  wish¬ 
ed  to  seduce  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of 


Castor  and  Pollux  soon  obliged  him  to  restore  (the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
her  safe  into  their  hands.  Helen,  before  she  jbore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog 
reached  Sparta,  became  mother  of  a  daughter  which  kept  the  gates  of  the  place  was  called 
by  Theseus,  but  this  tradition,  confirmed  by|Cerberus,  and  henci  perhaps  arises  the  fic- 
some  ancient  mythologists  is  confuted  by  ition  of  the  poets.  Pirithous  was  torn  to  pieces 
others,  who  affirm  that  she  was  but  nine'bv  the  dog,  Theseus  was  confined  in  pri- 
yearscld  when  carried  away  by  the  two  royal  j  son,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape  some 
friends,  and  Orid  introduces  her  in  one  of  his  time  after,  by  the  assistance  of  Hercules, 
epistles,  saying,  Excepto  redii  passa  timer'.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and  his  friend 


nihil.  Some  time  after  Theseus  assisted  his 
friend  in  procuring  a  wife,  and  they  both  des¬ 
cended  into  the  infernal  regions  to  carry 


in  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  but  they 
were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi.  in  the 


regions 

away  Proserpine.  Pluto,  apprized  of  theirjtlme  of  Jason’s  expedition  to  Colchis.  Pint. 
intentions,  stopped  them.  Pirithous  was'i/i  vitd. — Apollod.  3- — Hygm.  fab.  14  and  79. 
placed  on  his  father’s  wheel  and  Theseus  was! — Paws.  1,  c.  2,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  433. 
tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  he  had  sat  toj/6.  412.  E'ast.  3,  v.  473  and  491. — Heroid. — 
rest  himself.  Virgil  represents  him  in  this  Died.  1  and  4. — Lucan.  2,  v.  612. — Hamer. 
eternal  state  of  punishment,  repeating  to  the  Od.  2i,  v.  293 — Hesiod,  in  Scut.  Here. — 
shades  in  Tartarus  the  words  of  Discite  justi-  JElian.  V,  H.  4,  c.  5. — Scat.  Theb.  5,  v.  432. 
Ham  moniti ,  Or  non  temnere  divos.  Apollo-  — Propert .  3. — Lactant.  ad.  Theb.  Slut. — 
dorus,  however,  and  others  declare,  that  hv.'Philost.  Icon.  1. — Place.  2. — Apollon.  1. — 

was  not  long  detained  in  hell  ;  when  Her-;  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  ol7. — Seneca ■  in  Hippol _ 

cules  came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  hetore.S'taV.  Achill  1. 

him  away  from  the  stone,  but  with  such  vio  I  ThesId.'E,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of 
lence,  thy£  his  skin  was  left  behind.  The  Athens,  because  they  were  governed  by  The- 
same  assistance  was  given  to  Pirithous,  and  sens. 

the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  by  j  ThesIdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
the  favour  of  Hei’cules,  and  the  consent  of: children  of  Theseus,  especially  Hippolytus. 
the  internal  deities,  not,  however,  without  suf- ,  Ovid.  Her.  4,  v.  65. 

fering  the  most  excruciating  torments.  Dur-j  Thesmophora,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  as 
ing  the  captivity  of  Theseus  in  the  king  lawgiver,  in  whose  honour  festivals  were  in- 
dom  of  Pluto,  Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descend-  stituted  called  Thesmophoria.  TheThesmo- 
ancs  of  Erechtheus,  ingratiated  himself  into  phoria  were  instituted  by  Triptolemus,  or,  ac- 
the favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  ob-j cording  to  some,  by  Orpheus,  or  the  daugh- 
tained  the  crown  in  preference  to  the  chil- ters  of  Danaus.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
dren  of  the  absent  monarch.  At  his  return  Grecian  cities,  especially  Athens,  observed 
Theseus  attempted  to  eject  the  usurper,  but  them  with  great  solemnity.  The  worship  - 
to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians  had  forgot-  jpers  were  free-born  women,  whose  husbands 
ten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired  with  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- ; festival.  They  were  assisted  by  a  riest  call- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  Afterpay-  |ecl  rs<j>av  ixpegs-,  because  he  carried  a  crown  on 
ing  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either  his  head.  1’here  were  also  certain  virgins 
jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents  Who  offici  ited,  and  were  maintained  at  the 
of  Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on 'public  expense.  The  free  born  women  were 
pretence  of  shewing  him  the  extent  of  his  dressed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spot- 
dominions,  and  threw  him  down  a  deep  pre  less  innocence ;  they  were  charged  to  observe 
cipice.  Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inad-  the  strictest  chastity  during  three  or  five  days 
vertently  fell  down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  before  the  celebration,  and  during  the  four 
was  crushed  to  death  without  receiving  any  days  of  the  solemnity ,  and  on  that  account  it 
violence  from  Lycomedes.  The  children  of  was  usual  for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with 
Theseus,  after  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  re-  agnus  castus,  fteabane.  and  all  such  herbs  as 
covered  the  Athenian  throne,  and  that  the:  w.ere  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  expelling 
memory  of  their  father  might  not  be  without  all  venereal  propensities.  They  were  also 
the  honours  due  to  a  hero,  they  brought  his  charged  not  to  eat  pomegranates,  or  to  wear 
remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave  them  a  mag- garlands  on  their  heads,  as  the  whole  was 
nificent  burial.  They  also  raised  him  statues  to  be  obser 


and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and  games 
were  publicly  instituted  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered 
such  services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These 


rved  with  the  greatest  signs  of 
seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any  display 
of  vvantonness  or  levity.  It  was,  however, 
usual  to  jest  atone  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry 
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ex  pression  when  she  was  sad  and  melancho¬ 
ly  for  the  recent  loss  of  her  daughter  Pro¬ 
serpine.  Three  days  were  required  for  the 
preparation,  and  upon  the  llth  of  the  month 
called  Pyanepsion,  the  women  went  to  Eleu 
sis,  carrying  books  on  their  heads,  in  which 
the  laws  which  the  goddess  had  invented 
were  contained.  On  the  14th  of  the  same 
month  the  festival  began,  on  the  16th  day  a 
fast  was  observed,  and  the  women  sat  on  the 
ground  in  token  of  humiliation.  It  was  usual 
during  the  festival  to  offer  prayers  to  Ceres, 
Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia,  whom  some 
suppose  to  be  the  nurse  or  favourite  maid  of 
the  goddess  of  corn,  or  perhaps  one  of  her 
surnames.  There  were  some  sacrifices  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  and  all  persons  whose  of¬ 
fence  was  small  were  released  from  confine¬ 
ment.  Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  festivals 
of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The 
place  of  high-priest  was  hereditary  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Eumolpus.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  431. 
Fast.  4,  v.6i9. — Apollod. ! ,  c. 4. —  Virg.  JEnA, 
v.  58— Sopkocl.  in  CEclifi.  Col. — Cic-  ■  Alex. 

ThesmothEta,  a  name  given  to  the  last 
six  Archons  among  the  Athenians,  because 
they  took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  to  see  justice  impartially  administered. 
They  were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thespis,  now  Areocorio,  a  town  of  Bceo- 
tia,  st  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Thespia,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  or  from  Thespius.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 
•—Pans.  9,  c.  26. — Strab  9. 

ThespiXd.e,  the  sons  of  the  Thespiades. 
(vid.  Thespius.) 

Thespiades,  a  name  given  to  the  50 
daughters  of  Thespius.  (vid.  Thespius.) — 

JDiod.  4. — Seneca •  in  Here.  CEt.  369. - Also 

a  surname  of  the  nine  Muses,  because  they 
were  held  in  great  veneration  in  Thespia. 
Place.  2,  v.  368 .—  Ovid.  Met.  ,  v.  310. 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  suppos¬ 
ed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy, 
536  yearsbefore  Christ.  His  representations 
were  very  rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went 
from  town  to  town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was 
erected  a  temporary  stage,  where  two  actors, 
whose  faces  were  daubed  with  lees  of  wine, 
entertained  the  audience  with  choral  songs, 
5cc.  Solon  was  a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic 
representations.  Herat.  Art.  P.  276. — Diog . 

Thespius,  a  king  of  Thespia,  in  Breotia, 
soil  of  Erechtheus,  according  to  some  authors. 
He  was  desirous  that  his  fifty  daughters 
should  have  children  by  Hercules,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  enjoy  their  company.  This, 
which,  according  to  some,  was  effected  in  one 
night,  passes  for  the  13th  and  most  arduous 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  as  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  from  the  arcana  arcanissima  in 
dicate : 

Tertius  hinc  deeimus  labor  est  durissimus,  una 
Quinquaginta  simul  stupravit  nocte  puellas. 
All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  male 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
twins,  particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the 
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youngest.  Some  suppose  that  one  of  the 
Thespiades  refused  to  admit  Hercules  to  her 
arms,  for  which  the  hero  condemned  her  to 
pass  all  her  life  in  continual  celibacy,  and  to 
become  the  priestess  of  a  temple  he  had  at 
Thespia.  The  children  of  the  Thespiades, 
called  Thespiades,  went  to  Sardinia,  where 
they  made  a  settlement  with  lolaus,  the 
friend  of  their  father.  Thespius  is  often  con¬ 
founded  by  ancient  authors  with  Thestius, 
though  the  latter  lived  in  a  different  place, 
and,  as  king  of  Pieuron,  sent  his  sons  to  the 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  4. — Paus.  9,  c.  26  and  27. — Plat. 

Thesprotia,  a  country  of  Epirus,  [south¬ 
east  of  Chaonia.]  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Acheron  and  Cocytus,  which  the  poets  after 
Homer  have  called  the  streams  of  hell.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona  was  in  Thesprotia.  Home r. 
Od.  34,  v.  31  . — Strab.  7,  See. — Paus.  1,  c. 
17. — Lucan.  3,  v.  If  9. 

ThessXlia,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose 
boundaries  have  been  different  at  different 
periods.  Properly  speaking,  Thessaly  was 
bounded  [on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Olym¬ 
pus,  separating  it  from  Macedonia  ;  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Pindus,  dividing  it  from  Epi¬ 
rus  ;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Oeta,  parting  it 
from  Phocis  and  fEtolia  ;  and  on  the  east  by 
the  iEgean  sea.]  It  was  generally  divided 
into  fourseparate  provinces,  Thessaliotis,  Pe- 
lasgiotis,  istiieotis,  and  Phthiotis,  to  which 
some  add  Magnesia.  It  has  been  severally 
called  JErnonia ,  Pelasgicunz,  Argos,  Hellas, 
Argeia,  Dryofm,  Pclasgid,  PyrmcCa,  JEma- 
t/ua.  See.  [vid  Hellas  and  Hellenes.]  The 
name  of  Thessalia  is  derived  from  Thessaius, 
one  of  its  monarchs.  Thessaly  is  famous  for 
a  deluge  which  happened  there  in  the  age  of 
Deucalion,  [vid.  Deucalion.]  Its  mountains 
and  cities  are  also  celebrated,  such  as  Olym¬ 
pus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  Larissa,  8cc.  The  Argo¬ 
nauts  were  partly  natives  of  Thessaly.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  passed  for  a  treach¬ 
erous  nation,  so  that  false  money  was  Thes¬ 
salian  coin,  and  a  perfidious  action  Thessalian 
deceit.  Thessaly  was  governed  by  kings,  till 
it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mo¬ 
narchs.  [Thessaly  abounded  with  a  variety 
of  plants,  some  of  which  were  medicinal,  and 
others  poisonous.  The  knowledge  of  their 
different  properties  and  uses  caused  the  Thes¬ 
salians  to  pass  for  a  nation  of  sorcerers.  The 
Thessalians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  managed  horses  with  the  bit,  and  used 
them  in  battles.  Their  cavalry  were  univer¬ 
sally  esteemed.  The  land  is  said  to  have 
been  so  rich  that  the  corn  grew  too  fast  if  it 
were  not  cut,  or  sheep  turned  in  to  graze  up¬ 
on  it.  Thessaly  is  now  called  Janna ,  a  name 
which  it  appears  to  have  received  from  that 
of  the  river  ton,  whichflows  into  the  Peneus.] 
Lucan.  6,  v.  438,  8tc. — Dionys.  23.0.— Curt. 
i,  c.  2. — JElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  1.— Paus.  4,  c. 
36, 1.  10,  c.  1  .—Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Justin.  7,  C. 

6 .—Diod.  4. 

Thessaliotis,  a  part  of  Thessaly  at  the 
south  of  the  river  Peneus. 
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Thessalonica,  [now  Saloniki,']  an  ancient 
town  of  Macedonia,  first  called  Therma,  and 
afterwards  Thessalonica,  from  the  wife  of 
Cassander.  According  to  ancient  writers  it 
was  once  very  powerful,  and  it  still  continues 
:o  be  a  place  of  note.  [Thessalonica  was  si- 
aiate  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
ainus  Thermaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  It 
was  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  and  was 
:he  residence  of  Cicero  during  a  portion  of  his 
Jxile.  Thessalonica  is  well  known  also  from 
he  preachingand  epistles  of  St.  Paul  ]  Strab. 
r. — Dionys — Cic.  in  Pin.  c.  17 — Liv.  29,  c. 
17,  1.  40,  c.  4,  1  44,  c.  10  and  45 Mela,  2, 

;.  3. - A  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Ma 

:edonia,  sister  to  Alexander  the  Great.  She 
narried  Cassander,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
:alled  Antipater,  who  put  her  todeath.  Puua. 
I,  c.  7. 

ThessXlus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Cal- 
iope,  daughter  of  Euryphilus.  Thessaly  re¬ 
vived  its  name  from  him.  Apollod.  2. 

—Dictys.  Cret.  2. - A  physician  who  in- 

uted  Alexander  to  a  feast  at  Babylon  to  give 

iim  poison. - A  physician  of  Lydia  in  the 

ige  of  Nero.  He  gained  the  favours  of  the 
;reat  and  opulent  at  Rome,  by  the  meanness 
,nd  servility  of  his  behaviour.  He  treated 
ill  physicians  with  contempt,  and  thought 
limself  superior  to  all  his  predecessors.- 
k  son  of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alcibiades  be- 
:ause  he  imitated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

Theste,  a  sister  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
yrant  of  Syracuse.  She  married  Philoxenus, 
md  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians. 

Thestia,  a  town  of  iEtolia,  between  the 
ivenus  and  Acheh  us.  Polub.  5. 

Thesti Ada  and  Thesti Ades.  vid.  Thes- 
liadx  and  Thespiades. 

Thestius,  a  king  of  Pleuron,  and  a  son  of 
>arthaon,  father  to  Toxeus,  Plexippus,  and 

Uthasa. - A  king  of  Thespia.  (vid.  Thes 

>ius.) - The  sons  of  Thestius,  called  Thes 

iadcs,  were  killed  by  Meleager  at  the  chase 
if  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Thestor,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe, 
ather  to  Calchas.  From  him  Calchas  is  of- 
en  called  Thestorides.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  19. 
-Slat.  1,  Ach.  v.  497. — Apollon.  1,  v.  239.— 
Homer.  11.  1,  v.  69. 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea  deities,  daughter  of 
vfereus  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with 
Tethys,  her  grandmother.  She  was  courted 
>y  Neptune  and  Jupiter  ;  but  when  the  gods 
vere  informed  that  the  son  she  should  bring 
orth  must  become  greater  than  his  father, 
heir  addresses  vvere  stopped,  and  Peleus,  the 
on  of  iEacus,  was  permitted  to  solicit  her 
land.  Thetis  refused  him,  but  the  lover  had 
he  artifice  to  catch  her  when  asleep,  and  by 
linding  her  strongly,  he  prevented  her  from 
reaping  from  his  grasp,  in  assuming  differ- 
:nt  forms.  When  Thetis  found  that  she  could 
iot  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  lover,  she  con- 
lented  to  marry  him,  though  much  against 
ler  inclination.  Their  nuptials  were  cele- 
irated  on  mount  Pelion,  with  great  pomp  ; 
>11  the  deities  attended  except  the  goddess  of 
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discord,  who  punished  the  negligence  of  Pe¬ 
leus,  by  throwing  into  the  midst  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  a  golden  apple,  to  be  given  to  the  fairest 
of  all  the  goddesses,  (vid.  Discordia.]  Thetis 
became  mother  of  several  children  by  Peleus, 
but  all  these  she  destroyed  by  fire  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  they  were  immortal. 
Achilles  must  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if 
Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her  hand 
as  she  was  going  to  repeat  the  cruel  opera¬ 
tion.  She  afterwards  rendered  him  invulner¬ 
able  by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  the 
Styx,  except  that  part  of  the  heel  by  which 
she  held  him.  As  Thetis  well  knew  the  fate 
of  her  son,  she  attempted  to  remove  him  from 
the  Trojan  war  by  concealing  him  in  the 
court  of  Lycomedes.  This  was  useless,  he 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The  mo¬ 
ther,  still  anxious  for  his  preservation,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Vulcan  to  make  him  a  suit  of  ar¬ 
mour  ;  but  when  it  was  done,  she  refused  the 
god  the  favours  which  she  had  promised  him. 
When  Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris,  Thetis 
issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the  Nereides  to 
mourn  his  death,  and  after  she  had  collected 
his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  raised  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory,  and  instituted  festivals 
in  his  honour.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v  244,  &c. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  2  and  9,  1.  3,  c.  13. — Hygirz. 
fab.  54. — Homer.  II.  1,  8tc.  Od.  24,  v.  55. — 
Paus.  5,  c.  18,  8cc.  —*Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  7, 
1.  12,  fab.  1,  See. 

Theutis,  or  Teuthis,  a  prince  of  atown 
of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with 
Agamemnon,  at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva, 
under  the  form  of  Melas.sonof  Ops,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  pacify  him,  he  struck  the  goddess 
and  returned  home.  Some  say  that  the  god¬ 
dess  afterwards  appeared  to  him  and  shew¬ 
ed  him  the  wound  which  he  had  given  her  in 
the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  soon  after.  Paus. 
8,c.  28. 

Thia,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Aurora,  by  Hyperion,  (vid.  Thea.)  Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  37 1 . 

Thumb ron,  a  Lacedaemonian,  chosen  gene¬ 
ral  to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was 
recalled,  and  afterwards  re-appointed.  He 
died  B.  C.  391.  Diod.  17. 

ThirmIda,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where 
Hiempsal  was  slain.  Sail.  Jug .  2. 

Thisbe,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon. 
(vid.  Pyramus.) - A  town  of  Boeotia,  be¬ 

tween  two  mountains.  Paus.  9,  c.  32. 

Thoas,  a  king  of  Taurica  Chersoncsus,  in 
the  age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  immolated  these  two  celebrated  strang- 
rs  on  Diana’s  altars,  according  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  customs  of*the  country,  had  they  not 
been  delivered  by  Iphigenia.  (vid.  Ipnigenia.) 
According  to  some,  Troas  was  the  son  of 
Borysthenes.  Ovid.  Pont.  3,  el.  2.— —A  king 
of  Lemnos,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  the 
laughter  of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrine, 
He  had  been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhada- 
manthus.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Lem- 
niau  women  conspired  to  kill  all  .the  males  in 
745 
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the  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daughter  Hypsipyle,  in  whose  favourite  bad 
resigned  'he  crown.  Hypsipyle  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  secretly  from  Lemnos,  to 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he 
arrived  safe  in  a  neighbouring  island,  which 
some  call  Chios,  though  many  suppose  that 
Thoas  was  assassinated  by  the  enraged  females 
before  he  had  left  Lemnos.  Some  mythologists 
confound  the  king  of  Lemnos  with  that  ot 
Chersonesus,  and  suppose  that  they  were 
one  and  the  same  man.  According  to  their 
opinion,  Thoas  was  very  young  when  he  re 
tired  from  Lemnos,  and  after  that  he  went 
to  l  aurica  Chersonesus,  where  he  settled. 
Place.  8.V.208. — Hi, gin.  fab.  74,  120. —  Ovid, 
in  lb.  384. —  Hrroid.  '  ,  v.  114. — Stat.Theb.  5 
v.  262  and  86. — Ajiollon  R/iod.  1,  v.  209 
and  6  A. — dfiollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c-  6. — Euriji. 
in  Ijihig. - An  officer  ofiEtolia,  who  strong¬ 

ly  opposed  the  views  of  the  Romans,  and  fa¬ 
voured  the  interest  of  Antiochus,  B.  C.  193. 

Thomyris,  called  alsoTamyris,  Tameris, 
Thamyns,  and  Pomyris,  was  queen  of  the 
Massagetx.  After  her  husband’s  death,  she 
marched  against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade 
her  territories,  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  barbarous  queen 
ordered  the  head  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be 
cut  off  and  thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human 
blood,  with  the  insulting  words  of  satia  te 
sanguine  quern  sitisti.  Her  son  had  been 
conquered  by  Cyrus  before  she  marched 
herself  at  the  head  of  her  armies.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  205. — Justin,  l,  c.  8. — Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v. 
143. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  in 
Ionia,  where  the  grammarian  Daphitas  was 
suspended  on  a  cross  for  his  abusive  language 
against  kings  and  absolute  princes,  whence 

the  proverb  cave  a  Thorace.  Slrab.  14. - 

A  Lacedaemonian  officer  who  served  under 
Lysander,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Epho- 
ri.  PLut.  in  Lys 

Thoria  lex,  agraria,  bySp  Thorius,  the 
tribune.  It  ordained  that  no  person  should 
pay  any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  possess¬ 
ed.  It  also  made  some  regulations  about 
grazing  and  pastures.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

Thorn  ax,  a  mountain  of  Argolis.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Thornax,  a  nymph  who 
became  mother  of  Buphagus,  by  Japetus, 
The  mountain  was  afterwards  called  Coccy- 
gia ,  because  Jupiter  changed  himself  there 
into  a  cuckoo.  Pans.  8.  c  27. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as 
Mercury. 

Thrace,  a  daughter  of  Titan. - A  name 

of  Thrace,  [yid.  f  hracia.] 

Thraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  [yid. 
Thracia.] 

Thracia,  a  large  country  of  Europe, 
[lying  to  the  east  of  Macedonia.  It  was  a 
barbarous  country  in  the  interior,  but  had 
many  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast.  The 
Geography  of  this  country  is  far  from  being 
well  ascertained.  It  was  separated  from 
Macedonia  by  the  Strymon  and  the  ridges  of 
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Mount  Pangaius  and  mount  Rhodope  on  the 
west,  from  Moesia  by  mount  H;emus  on  the 
north,  on  the  east  was  the  Euxine,  and  on  the 
south  was  the  Aegean  sea.]  The  Thracians 
were  looked  upon  as  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
nation,  they  were  naturally  brave  and  war¬ 
like,  addicted  to  drinking  and  venereal  plea¬ 
sures,  and  they  sacrificed  without  the  small¬ 
est  humanity  their  enemies  on  the  altars  of 
their  gods.  Their  government  was  originally 
monarchical,  and  divided  among  a  number  of 
independent  princes.  Thrace  was  barren 
as  to  its  soil.  It  received  its  name  from 
Thrax,  the  son  of  Mars,  the  chief  deity  of 
the  country.  The  first  inhabitants  lived 
upon  plunder,  and  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
sheep.  It  forms  now  the  province  of  Rome- 
lia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  99,  1.  5,  c.  3. — Strab.  1, 
&c. —  V irg.  JEn.  3,  8cc. — Mela ,  2,  c.  2,  &c. 
— Paus.  9,  c.  29,  Sec. —  Ovid.  Met.  II,  v.  92, 
1. 13,  v.  565,  Sec. — C.  JVe/i.  in  Ale.  11. 

ThrAsea,  or  Thrasea  P^tus,  [a  Ro¬ 
man  senator  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  his  integrity  and  patriotism.  He  was 
a  native  of  Patavium,  educated  in  Stoical 
tenets,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Cato  of  Uti¬ 
ca,  whose  life  he  wrote.  His  contempt  of  the 
base  adulation  of  the  senate,  and  his  open  and 
manly  animadversions  on  the  enormities  of 
the  emperor,  were  the  occasion  of  his  being 
condemned  to  death.  He  died  A.  D.  66,  in 
the  1 3th  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  Tacitus  says 
that  Nero  endeavoured  to  extirpate  virtue 
itself  by  the  destruction  of  Pseta  and  Sora- 
nus.]  Juv.5,  v.  36. — Mart.l,c p.  19. — Tacit. 

A.  15,  c.  16. 

Thrasybolus,  a  famous  general  of  Athens 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  of 
his  country  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
of  his  friends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
success,  B.  C.  40  ,  and  the  only  reward  he 
received  for  this  patriotic  action  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  olive-branch;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the 
virtues  of  his  countrymen.  The  Athenians 
employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasybulus  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their 
lost  power  in  the  iEgean,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  After  he  had  gained  many  advantages, 
this  great  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers 
had  plundered  without  his  knowledge,  B.  C. 
391.  Diod.  14. — C.  JVe/i.  in  vita. — Cic.  Phil. 
—  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. - A  tyrant  of  Miletus, 

B.  C.  634 - A  son  of  Gelon,  banished 

from  Syracuse,  of  which  he  was  the  tyrant, 
B.  C.  466- 

Thrasyllus,  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disor¬ 
dered  in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the 
ships  which  entered  the  Piraeus  to  be  his  own. 
He  was  cured  by  meansof  his  brother,  whom 
he  liberally  reproached  for  depriving  him  of 
that  happy  illusion  of  mind.  JElian.  V.  H. 
4,  c.  25. - [One  of  the  Athenian  com¬ 

manders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death  with  his  colleagues,  for  omitting 
to  collect  and  bury  the  dead  after  the  action. 
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jki.  Arginusse.] - A  Greek  Pythagorean 

philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  enjoyed 
;he  favours  and  the  friendship  of  Augustus 
md  Tiberius.  Suet,  in  Tib. 

ThrasymAchus,  a  native  of  Carthage 
■vho  became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of 
Plato.  Though  he  was  a  public  teacher  at 
Athens,  he  starved  for  want  of  bread,  and  at 
ast  hung  himself  Juv.  7,  v.  204. 

ThrAsymEnus,  a  lake  of  Italy  near  [Pe- 
’usia,]  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
letween  Anmbal  and  the  Romans  under  Fla- 
ninius.B.  C.  217.  No  less  than  15.000  Ro¬ 
mans  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
10,000  taken  prisoners, or, accordingto  Livy, 
>,000,  or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of  An- 
libal  was  about  1,500  men.  About  10,000 
Romans  made  their  escape,  all  covered  with 
.vounds.  This  lake  is  now  called  the  lake 
>f  Perugia,  [yid  Perusia.]  Strab.  5. —  Ovid 
Fast.  6,  v.  765. — Plut. 

Threicius,  of  Thrace.  Orpheus  is  called 
>y  way  of  eminence,  Threicius  Sacerdos. 
Virtr.  JEn.  6,  v.  645. 

Threissa,  an  epithet  applied  to  Harpa- 
jalyce,  a  native  of  Thrace.  Firg.  JEn.  1. 
v.  320. 

Thriambus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bac 
■thus. 

ThronIum,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  the 
Boagrius  falls  into  the  sea,  in  the  sinus  Mali- 
icus.  [It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  and  is  now  Bodonitza. ]  Liv. 
36,  c.  20. — Strab.  9. — Plin.  4  c.  7. - Ano¬ 

ther  of  Thresprotia. 

ThCcydIdes,  a  celebrated  Greek  histo 
rian,  born  at  Athens.  His  father’s  name  was 
Olorus,  and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned 
:he  great  Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  eager  desire  to  excel  in  the 
vigorous  exercises  and  gymnastic  amusements 
which  called  the  attention  of  his  coternpora 
ries,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  years  of 
manhood,  he  appeared  in  the  Athenian  ar¬ 
mies.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was 
Commissioned  by  his  countrymen  to  relieve 
Amphipolis  ;  but  the  quick  march  of  Bra 
sidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  defeated 
his  operations,  and  Thucydides,  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  his  expedition,  was  banished  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year 
of  this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place  of 
his  banishment  the  general  began  to  write 
an  impartial  history  of  the  important  events 
"which  had  happened  during  his  administra 
jtion,  and  which  still  continued  to  agitate 
the  several  states  of  Greece.  This  famous 
history  is  continued  only  to  the  21st  year 
of  the  war,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
time  till  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Athens 
was  described  by  the  pen  of  Theopompus  and 
Xenophon.  Thucydides  wrote  in  the  Attic 
dialect,  as  possessed  of  more  vigour,  purity, 
elegance,  and  energy.  He  spared  neither 
time  nor  money  to  procure  authentic  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
Communications,  which  contributed  to  throw 
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great  light  on  the  different  transactions  of  tlhe 
war.  His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  character  of  this  interesting  history 
is  well  known,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the 
writer  will  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears 
when  he  heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history 
of  the  Persian  wars  at  the  public  festivals  of 
Greece.  The  historian  of  H  dicar. lassus  has 
been  compared  with  the  son  of  Olorus,  but 
each  has  his  peculiar  excellence.  Sweetness 
of  style,  grace,  and  elegance  of  expression, 
may  be  called  the  characteristics  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  while  Thucydides  stands  unequalled  for 
the  fire  of  his  description,  the  conciseness  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  strong  and  energetic 
matter  of  his  narrative.  [The  conciseness 
of  Thucydides  however,  sometimes  degene¬ 
rates  into  obscurity,  particularly  in  his  ha¬ 
rangues  :  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  very  solici¬ 
tous  about  the  elegance  of  his  style  or  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  his  language,  but  more  ambitious  to  com¬ 
municate  information  than  to  pie  use  the  ear. 
Wholly  engaged  with  nis  subject  he  is  not 
anxious  about  the  choice  of  words  or  their 
nice  collocation,  nor  does  he  even  s  metimes 
regard  the  strict  rules  of  grammar  in  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  composition.  These  defects,  which 
some  ignorantly  admire,  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  justness  and  dignity  of  his  sentiments, 
the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his  details,  and 
the  judicious  reflections  he  constantly  makes 
upon  every  plan  that  was  proposed  and  ev  e¬ 
ry  measure  that  was  pursued.  His  speeches 
may  be  considered  as  the  philosophical  part 
of  his  history,  as  they  develope  the  causes  of 
events,  the  interests,  motives,  views,  and 
principles  of  all  the  states  engaged  in  that 
ruinous  war,  and  bring  these  important  points 
more  into  view,  than  the  detached  reflections 
of  modern  historians.  In  the  narration  of 
great  events  he  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
The  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege  of  Platea, 
the  sedition  at  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  are  painted  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  forcible  manner-]  His  re¬ 
lations  are  authentic,  as  he  himself  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  events  he  menuons  ;  his  im¬ 
partiality  is  indubitable,  as  he  no  where  be¬ 
trays  the  least  resentment  against  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  the  factious  partizans  of  Cleon, 
who  had  banish  d  him  from  Athens.  Many 
have  blamed  the  historian  for  tiie  injudicious 
distribution  of  his  subject,  and  while,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  the  whole  is  divided  into 
summers  and  winters,  the  thread  of  the  his¬ 
tory  is  interrupted,  the  scene  continually  shift¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to  pursue  events 
to  the  end,  is  transported  from  Persia  to  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  or  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse  to 
the  coast  of  Corcyra.  Tne  animated  ha¬ 
rangues  of  Thucydides  have  been  universally 
admired  ;  he  found  a  model  in  Herodotus,  but 
he  greatly  surpassed  the  original.  I  he  his¬ 
tory  of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that  De¬ 
mosthenes,  to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator, 
transcribed  it  eight  different  times,  and  read 
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it  with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost 
repeat  it  by  heart.  Thucydides  died  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  been  recalled  from  his 
exile,  in  his  80th  year,  S91  years  before 
Christ.  The  best  editions  of  Thucydides  are 
those  of  Duker,  fol.  Amst.  1731  ;  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  12 mo.  8  vols.  1759  ;  of  Hudson,  f  >1. <  )x- 
on.  1696, and  the  8vo.  of  Bipont.  1788.  6  vols. 
[Tothese  may  be  added  the  improved  edition  of 
Duker,  by  Gottleber  and  Barer,  Lips.  1790 
1804,  2  vols.  4to.  and  that  of  Haackius,  Lips. 
1819.  3  vols.  8vo.]  Cic.  de  Oral  8cc  — Diod. 
12. — Dionys.  Hal.  de  Thuc. — TELian.  V.  H. 

12,  c.  50  —  Quintil. - A  son  of  Milesias,  in 

the  age  of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  for 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Pericles, 
&c. 

Thtjisto,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Tacit. 

Thole,  an  island  in  themost  northern  parts 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account 
of  its  great  distance  to  the  north,  the  an¬ 
cients  gave  the  ephithet  of  ultima.  Its  situation 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its 
present  name  is  unknown  by  modern  histori¬ 
ans.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now 
called  Iceland,  or  part  of  Greenland,  whilst 
othersimagineit  to  be  one  of  the  Shetland  isles. 
[The  f’hule  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  life 
of  Agricola,  and  which  that  commander  dis- 
coveredin  circumnavigating  Britain,  coincides 
with  Mainland ,  one  of  the  Shetland  isles.  The 
Thule  spoken  of  by  Pvtheas,  the  ancient 
Greek  navigator,  was  different  from  this. 
The  relation  of  Pvtheas  is  rather  romantic  in 
Some  of  its  features,  as  for  example  when  he 
states  that  its  climate  was  neither  earth,  air, 
nor  sea,  but  a  chaotic  confusion  of  these  three 
elements :  from  other  parts  of  his  relation 
however  many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
his  Thule  was  modern  Iceland  or  Norway. 
Mannert  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  for 
mer;  D’Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places 
the  middle  of  this  Thule  in  63°  of  latitude, 
and  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
days  were  24  hours,  which  could  not  have  been 
true  at  the  equinoxes,  but  must  have  referred 
to  the  solstices,  and  therefore  this  island  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  66°  30'  lat.  that  is, 
under  the  polar  circle  The  Thule  of  which 
Procopius  speaks,  D’Anville  makes  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  modern  canton  of  Tylemark 
in  Norway.  The  details  of  Procopius,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  agree  rather  with  the  ac 
counts  that  have  been  given  of  the  state 
of  ancient  Lapland.  Some  modern  geogra¬ 
phers  think  that  bv  Thule  the  anci<  nts  mean 
merely  Scandinavia,  of  which  their  knowledge 
was  very  limited.]  Stat..  3,  Syl.  5,  v.  :>0. — 
Slrab.  1. — Mela,  3,  c.  6. —  Tacit.  Acrig.  10  — 
Plin.  2,  c.  75, 1.  4,  c.  16. —  Virg .  G.  1,  v.  30. — 
Juv.  15,  v.  112. 

Thuul®,  ii,  or  ium,  a  town  of  Lucania 
in  Italy,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  near 
the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  B  C.  444.  In  the  num¬ 
ber  of  this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and 
Herodotus.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  12,  c.  4. — Mela, 
74fc 
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2,  c.  4.-— —A  town  of  Messenia.  Paua.  4,  c. 
31. —  Strab.  8. 

T hurInus,  aname  given  to  Augustus  whet? 
he  was  young,  either  because  some  of  his  pro¬ 
genitors  were  natives  of  Thurium,  or  because 
they  had  distinguished  themselves  there. 
Sueton.  Aug.  7- 

Thu sci a,  a  country  of  Italy,  the  same  as 
Etruria,  [vid.  Etruria.] 

ThySdes,  (sing.  Thyas)  a  name  of  the 
Bacchanals.  They  received  it  from  Thyas, 
daughter  of  Castalius ,  and  mother  of  Del- 
phus  by  Apollo.  She  was  the  first  woman 
who  was  priestess  of  the  god  Bacchus.  Virg. 
JEn.  4,  v.  302. — Paus.  10,  c.  4. 

ThyAmis,  a  river  of  Epirus  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea.  [Cicero’s  friend  Atticus  had  a 
country-  seat  here,  called  Amaltheum,  near 
Torone  ]  Paus.  1,  c.  11. — Cic.  7,  Att.  2. 

ThyatIra,  [a  city  of  Lydia,  near  the 
northern  confines,  situate  on  the  small  river 
Lycus,  not  far  from  its  source.  According  to 
Pliny,  its  original  name  was  Pelopia.  and 
Strabo  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Macedonians.  It  was  enlarged  by 
Seleucus  Nicator.  It  was  selected  as  a  place 
of  arms,  by  Andronicus,  who  declared  himself 
heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  after  the 
death  of  Attalus.  Thyatira,  according  to 
Strabo,  belonged  originally  to  Mysia ;  from 
the  timeof  Pliny,  however,  we  find  it  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  Lydia.  Its  ruins  are  now  called  Ak-Hi- 
sar,  or  the  white  castle.  This  was  one  of 
the  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelations.] 
Liv.  37,  c.  8  and  44. 

Thyestes,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  debauched 
.BSrope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus,  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  Atreus  divorced  /Erope,  and 
banished  Thyestes  from  his  kingdom  ;  but 
soon  after,  the  more  effectually  to  punish  his 
infidelity,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  him,  and  recalled  him  to  Argos. 
Thyestes  was  received  by  his  brother  at  an 
elegant  entertainment,  but  he  was  soon  in¬ 
formed  that  he  had  been  feeJing  upon  the 
flesh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
shewing  him  the  remains  of  his  son’s  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  mythologists,  the  sun 
changed  his  usual  course,  not  to  be  a  specta¬ 
tor  of  so  bloody  a  scene.  Thyestes  escaped 
from  his  brother  and  fled  to  Epirus.  Some 
time  after  he  met  his  daughter  Pelcpeia  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  he  offered  her 
violence  without  knowing  who  she  was.  This 
incest,  however,  according  to  some,  was  in¬ 
tentionally  committed  by  the  father,  as  he  had 
been  told  by  an  oracle,  that  the  injuries  he 
had  received  from  Atreus  would  be  avenged 
by  a  son  born  from  himself  and  Pelopeia. 
The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her  father,  was 
seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  married,  and 
some  time  after  she  brought  into  the  world  a 
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son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods.  The 
life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats  ; 
he  was  called  iEgysthus,  and  presented  to  his 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  sou  /Egy stilus  a  sword,  which  she 
had  taken  from  her  unknown  ravis'ner  in  the 
grove  of  Maerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering 
who  he  was.  Meantime  Atreus,  intent  to  pun¬ 
ish  his  brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Mena 
laus  to  pursue  him,  and  when  at  last  they  found 
him,  he  was  dragged  to  Argos,  and  thrown 
into  a  close  prison.  /Egysthus  was  sent  to  mur¬ 
der  Thyestes,  but  the  father  recollected  the 
sword,  which  was  raised  to  stab  him,  and  a  few 
questions  convinced  him  tnat  his  assassin  was 
his  own  son.  Peiopeia  was  present  at  this  dis¬ 
covery,  and  when  she  found  that  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  incest  with  her  father,  she  asked  iEgys- 
thusto  examine  the  sword,  and  immediately 
plunged  it  into  her  own  breast-  iEgysthus 
rushed  from  the  prison  to  Atreus,  with  the 
bloody  weapon,  and  murdered  him  near  an  al¬ 
tar,  as  he  wished  to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods  on 
the  supposed  death  ot  Thyestes.  At  the  death 
of  Atreus,  Thyestes  was  placed  on  his  brother’s 
throne  by  /Egysthus,  from  which  he  was 
soon  after  driven  by  Agamemnon  and  Me- 
nelaus.  He  retired  from  Argos,  and  was 
banished  into  the  island  of  Cythera  by  Aga¬ 
memnon,  where  he  died.  A/iollocl.  2,  c.  4. — 
So/ihocl.  in  Ajax. — Hygin .  fab.  86, 8tc. —  Ovid 

inlb.359. — Lucan.  1,  v.  544,  1.  7,  v.  451 _ 

Senec.  in  T/iyest. 

Thymbra,  a  small  town  of  Lydia,  near 
Sardis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was 
fought  there,  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in 
■which  the  latter  was  defeated.  The  troops 
of  Cyrus  amounted  to  196,000  men,  besides 
chariots,  and  those  of  Croesus  were  twice 

as  numerous. - A  plain  in  Troas,  through 

which  a  small  river,  called  Thymbrius,  falls 
in  its  course  to  the  Scamander.  Apollo  had 
there  a  temple,  and  from  thence  he  is  called 
Tkymbraus.  Achilles  was  killed  there  by 
Paris,  according  to  some.  Strab.  13 .—Slat. 
4.  Sylv.  7,  v.  22 .—Dictys.  Cret.  2,  c.  52,  1.  2, 
c.  1. 

Thymbracs,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
G.  4,  v.  323.  JEn.  3,  v.  85.  (yid.  Thym¬ 
bra.) 

[ThymbrIum,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  east  of 
Ipsus,  now  Tshaktelu.~\ 

Thysubtes,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Ox- 
intlias,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  The¬ 
seus,  who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  de¬ 
posed  because  he  refused  to  accept  a  chal¬ 
lenge  sent  by  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  Messenian  B.  C.  1128, 
■who  repaired  the  honour  of  Athens  bv  fight¬ 
ing  the  Boeotian  king.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. — —  A 
Trojan  prince,  whose  wife  and  son  were  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Priam.  It  was  to  re¬ 
venge  the  king’s  cruelty  that  he  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  bring  the  wooden  horse 
within  their  city.  He  was  son  of  Laomedon, 
according  to  some.  Virg.  JEr..  2,  v.  32.— 
Dictys .  Crcl.  4,  c.  4. 
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Thyni,  or  Bithyni,  a  people  of  Bithynia  % 
hence  the  word  Thyna  merx  applied  to  their 
commodities.  [They  were  of  Thracian 
origin,  vid.  Bithynia.]  Horat.  3,  od.  7,  v. 

3.  — PI  in.  4,  c.  11. 

Thyone,  a  name  given  to  Semele  after 
she  had  been  presented  with  immortality  by 
her  son  B  icchus.  Afwllod.  3,  c.  >. 

1  hyGneus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  from 
his  mother  Sernele,  who  was  called  Thyone. 
[Some  derive  the  name  from  Sun*,  furere^\ 
Afiotlod.  3,  c.  5.  Horat.  1,  od-  17,  v-  23.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  13. 

Thyre,  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  there  between  the  Argives 
and  the  Laced®  nonians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  82. 
— Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  48. 

ThyrSa,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  near  Hermione.  Herodot.  6,  c.  76. 

Thyrsaget.®,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who 
live  upon  hunting.  [Herodotus  makes  the 
Tanais  rise  in  their  territory  ]  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyrsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  Oris- 
ta^ni. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by  He¬ 
rod,  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  call¬ 
ed  after  Tiberius.  [The  lake  was  previous¬ 
ly  called  by  the  name  of  Gennesareth,  from 
a  pleasant  district  called  Gennesar,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Tiberias  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  writers,  be¬ 
cause,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  there  was 
at  Tiberias  a  succession  of  Hebrew  judges 
and  doctors,  till  the  fourth  century.  Epi- 
phanius  says  that  a  Hebrew  translation  of 
St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 
kept  in  this  city  ]  Plin.  5,  c.  16. — Josefih. 
A.  18,  c.  3. 

TiberInus,  son  of  Capetas,  and  king  of 
Alba,  was  drowned  in  the  river  Albula,  which 
on  that  account  assumed  the  name  of  Tibc- 
ris ,  of  which  he  became  the  protecting  god. 
Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Cic.  de  Mat.  D.  2,  c.  20. —  Var- 
ro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5,  8cc. —  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v. 
389,  1.  4,  v.  47. 

Tiberis,  Tyberis,  Tiber,  or  Tibris,  a  ri¬ 
ver  of  Italy,  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome 
was  built.  It  was  originally  called  Albula , 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  after¬ 
wards  Tiberis,  when  Tiberinus,  king  of  Al¬ 
ba,  had  been  drowned  there.  It  was  also 
named  Tyrrhenus,  because  it  watered  Etru¬ 
ria,  and  Lydius,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Lydian  origin,  [yid.  Etruria.]  The  Tiber 
rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  16  miles  below  Rome,  af¬ 
ter  dividing  Latium  from  Etruria.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  v.'  47,  329,  8cc.  1.  5,  v.  641,  in  lb. 
514 .—Lucan.  1,  v.  81,  &c. —  Varro  de  L.  L. 

4,  c.  5. —  Virg.  /En.  7.  v.  30. — Horat.  1,  Od. 
2,  v-  13 — Mela.  2,  c.  4. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

Tiberius,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  a  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus, 
descended  from  the  family  of  the  C  laud'd. 
In  his  early  years  he  commanded  popularity 
by  entertaining  the  populace  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  shows  and  fights  of  gladiators,  and  he 
749 
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Joined  some  applause  in  the  funeral  oration'  Yet  the  triumphs  of  Germanicus  were  beheld 
which  he  pronounced  over  his  father,  though  with  jealousy.  Tiberius  dreaded  his  power, 
only  nine  years  old.  His  first  appearance  in  he  was  envious  of  his  popularity,  and  the 
the  Roman  armies  was  under  Augustus,  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  general  in  Antioch 
war  against  theCantabri  and  .fterwardsint:  e  was,  as  some  suppose,  accelerated  by  poison, 
capacity  of  general,  be  obtained  victories  in  and  the  secret  resentment  of  the  emperor, 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  reward-  Not  only  his  relations  and  friends,  but  the 
ed  with  a  triumph.  Yet,  in  the  nidst  ot  his  great  and  opulent  were  sacrificed  to  hu  am- 
glory,  r  her, us  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  birion,  cruelty,  and  a\arice  ;  and  there  was 
Augustus,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  scarce  in  Ro  :  e  one  single  family  that  cid 
continued  forseven  veal’s  as  an  exile,  till  bv  the  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss  of  a  bro- 
influeace  of  his  mother  Liva  with  the  e  ..per-  ther,  a  father,  or  a  husband.  He  at  last  re- 
cr,  he  was  recalled.  H:s  return  to  Rome  was  tired  to  tne  island  of  Capres,  on  the  coast  of 
the  more  glorious  ;  he  had  the  command  of  Campania,  where  he  buried  nimself  in  un- 
the  Raman  armies  in  IUvricum  Pannonia,  lawful  pleasures.  The  care  of  the  empire 
and  Dal  natia,  and  seemed  to  divide  the  so\  e-  was  intrusted  to  favourites,  among  whom 
reign  power  with  Augustus.  At  the  death  of  Sejanus  fora  while  shone  with  uncommon 
this  celebrated  emperor,  Tiberius,  who  had  splendour.  In  this  solitary  retreat  the  emper- 
been  adopted,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern-  or  proposed  rewards  to  such  as  invented  new 
ment ;  and  while  with  dissimulation  and  af-  pleasures,  or  could  produce  fresh  luxuries, 
iected  modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the  dau-  He  forgot  his  age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and 
gercus  office,  he  found  time  to  try  the  disgraced  himself  by  the  mast  unnatural  vices 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the  gTeat-  and  en  .rm  .us  in  ulgences  which  can  draw  a 
est  part  of  the  Romans  believe  that  he  was  blush,  even  upon  the  countenance  of  the  most 
invested  with  the  purple,  not  fr.iu  his  own  debauched  and  abandoned.  A’hile  the  emper- 
choice,  but  by  the  recommendation  of  Augus-  or  was  lost  to  himself  and  to  the  world  the 
tus,  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Roman  provinces  were  harassed  on  every  side  by  the 
senate.  Tne  beginning  of  his  re  gn  seemed  Barbarians,  and  Tiberias  found  himself  insult- 
to  promise  tranquillity  to  the*  world  ;  Tiberius  ed  by  those  enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had 
was  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  seen  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  every  mark 
he  was  the  friend  of  justice,  and  never  as- of  submissive  adulation.  At  last,  grown  weak 
sumed  the  sounding  titles  which  must  dis-  and  helpless  through  infir  mities,  he  thought  of 
gust  a  free  nation,  but  he  was  satisfied  to  say  ;is  approaching  dissolution  ;  and  as  he  well 
cf  himself  that  he  was  the  master  of  his  knew  that  Rome  could  not  exist  without  a 
slaves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  fa-  head,  he  nominated  as  his  successor,  Caius 
ther  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  Teat  seeming  Caligula.  Many  might  inquire,  why  a  youth 
moderation,  however,  which  was  but  thei naturally  so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Caius 
fruit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared,  was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive 
and  Tiberius  was  viewed  in  his  real  charac-  empire ;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  cruel¬ 
ler.  His  ingratitude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to  ties  to  be  forgotten  in  the  barbarities  which 
whose  intrigues  he  was  indebted  for  the  pur-  mig.it  be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  success- 
pie,  his  cruelty  to  his  wife  Julia,  and  his  tv- or,  whose  natural  propensities  he  had  well 
rannical  oppression  and  murder  of  many  no-  defined,  in  saying  of  Caligula  that  he  bred  a 
ble  senators,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  peo-iserpent  for  the  Roman  people,  and  a  Phae- 
ple,  and  suspected  even  by  his  most  intim  itej  ton  for  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  died 
favourites.  The  armies  mutinied  in  Panno-iat  Misenum,  the  16th  of  March,  A.  D.  37,  in 
nia  and  Germany,  but  the  tumults  were  tne  7Sth  year  of  his  age  after  a  reign  of  22 
silenced  by  the  prudence  of  the  generals  and  years,  six  months,  and  £6  days.  Caligula  was 
the  fidelity  of  the  officers,  and  thefacti  us  de-  accused  cf  haring  hastened  his  end  oy  suffo- 
magogues  were  abandoned  to  their  condign  eating  him.  The  joy  was  universal  when  his 
punishment.  This  acted  asa  check  upon  Ti-1  death  was  known  ;  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
beriusin  Ro  me  ;  he  knew  from  thence,  as' in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment  to  re- 
his  successors  experienced,  that  his  power  joice,  heedless  of  the  calamities  which  await- 
was  precarious,  and  his  very  existence  in  ed  them  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  T  he  body 
perpetual  danger.  He  continued  as  he  had  of  Tiberius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
begun,  to  pay  the  greatest  del. ve  .ee  to  the  burnt  with  great  solemnity.  A  funeral  ora- 
senate  ;  all  libels  against  him  he  disregarded,  tion  was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seem- 
and  observed  that  in  a  free  city,  the  thoughts  ed  to  forget  his  benefactor  while  he  expatiat- 
and  tne  tongue  of  every  man  should  be  free  .[ed  on  the  praises  of  Augustus,  Germanicus, 
The  taxes  were  gradually  lessened,  and  lux-  and  his  own.  The  character  cf  Tiberius  has 
urv  restrained  by  the  salutary  regulations, asi been  examined  with  particular  attention  by 
well  a=  by  the  prevailing  example  and  fru  hist  rians,  and  his  reign  is  the  subject  of  the 
galitv  of  theeroperor.  V.  Y.le  R  me  exlhbit-jncst  perfect  and  elegant  of  all  the  compos¬ 
ed  a  scene  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity,  tions  of  Tacitus.  When  a  private  man,  Ti¬ 
the  Barbarians  were  severally  defeated  onlberius  was  universally  esteemed;  when  he 
the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  Tiberius  gain-jhad  no  superior,  he  was  proud,  arrogant, 
ed  new  honours,  by  the  activity  and  vale  nr  of  jealous,  and  revengeful.  If  he  found  his  mili- 
Germarixus  and  his  other  faithful  lieutenants,  tarv  operations  conducted  bv  a  warlike  gene- 
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ral,  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue ;  but  and,  [having  suffered  severely  by  illness,]  rc=> 


when  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
a  favourite,  he  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute. 
If,  as  some  observe,  he  had  lived  in  the  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been 
as  conspicuous  as  his  great  ancestors;  but  the 
sovereign  power  lodged  in  his  hands  render¬ 
ed  him  vicious  and  oppressive.  Yet,  though 
he  encouraged  informers  and  favoured  flatte¬ 
ry,  he  blushed  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the 
senate,  and  derided  the  adulation  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  who  approached  him,  he  said,  as  if  they 
approached  a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  he  was  an  eloquent  and 


turned  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
literary  ease,  and  to  all  the  effeminate  indo¬ 
lence  of  an  Italian  climate.  His  first  compo¬ 
sition  was  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  his 
triend  Messala,  but  his  more  favourite  study 
was  writing  love  verses,  in  praise  of  his  mis¬ 
tresses  Delia  and  Plautia,  of  Nemesis  and 
Netera,  and  in  these  elegant  effusions  he 
showed  himself  the  most  correct  of  the  Roman 
poets.  As  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus,  he  lost  his  possessions  when  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  triumvirate  were  rewarded  with 
lands ;  but  he  might  have  recovered  them 


ready  speaker,  and  dedicated  some  part  of  it  he  had  condescended,  like  Virgil,  to  make 
his  time  to  study.  He  wrote  a  lyric  poem.jhis  court  to  Augustus.  [He  seems  to  have 
entitled,  A  complaint  on  the  death  of  Lucius  been  distinguished  by  no^tokens  of  liberality 


Caesar,  as  also  some  Greek  pieces  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  favourite  authors  He 
avoided  all  improper  expressions  and  all  fo¬ 
reign  words  he  totally  wished  to  banish  from 


front  Augustus,  or  Mecaenas,  nor  does  he 
mention  their  names  in  his  poems.]  Four 
books  of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces 
ot  his  composition.  They  are  uncommonly 


the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances  of  his  huma-j  elegant  a  id  beautiful,  and  possessed  oi  so 
nity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was  uncom-  much  grace  and  purity  of  sentiment  that  the 
monly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  writer  is  deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of 
whose  habitations  had  been  destroyed  by  a  elegiac  poets.  [The  principal  subjects  of  his 
violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  hisj poems  are  love  and  a  rural  life,  “  With  his 


officers  wisned  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  JVb, 


description  of  a  passion  which  is  illicit,  he  has 


said  Tiberius,  a  good  she/iherd  must  shear, \  blended,”  observes  a  writer,  “more  touches 
not  flay  his  sheefi.  The  senators  wished  tolof  a  pure,  and  what  may  be  termed  a  conju- 
call  the  month  of  November,  in  which  he  was! gal  affection  than  almost  any  other  Roman 
born,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Caesar  poet.  His  language  is  a  true  example  of 
and  Augustus,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au 
gust;  but  this  he  refused,  saying,  What  will 


example  of 

what  the  Latins  called  terse,  or  neat  and  po¬ 
lished.  He  is  easy  and  natural,  with  scarce- 
you  do,  conscrijit  fathers,  if  you  have  thirteen  ly  any  mixture  of  learned  allusion  or  figure.”] 
CtEsars?  Like  the  rest  of  the  emperors,  he! Tibullus  was  intimate  with  the  literary 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  evenj  men  of  his  age,  and  he  for  some  time  had 
during  his  life.  It  has  been  wittily  observed  a  poetical  contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the 


by  Seneca,  that  he  never  was  Intoxicated  but 
once  all  his  life,  for  he  continued  in  a  perpe¬ 
tual  state  of  intoxication  from  the  time  he 
gave  himself  to  drink  till  the  last  moment  of 


favours  of  an  admired  courtezan.  Ovid  has 
written  a  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
friend.  The  poems  of  Tibullus  are  generally 
published  with  those  of  Propertius  and  Ca¬ 


lais  life.  Sueton.  in  vita,  8cc.~  Tacit,  .^fwi.jtullus,  of  which  the  best  editions  are,  that  of 

6,  &c. — Dion.  Cass - A  friend  of  Julius  Vulpius,  Patavii,  1737,  1749,  1755;  that  of 

Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754;  and  that  by 
Alexandria.  Tiberius  forgot  the  favours  helHeyne,  8vo.  Lips.  1776.  Ovid.  3,  Am.  el.  9. 


had  received  from  his  friend ;  and  when  he 
was  assassinated,  he  wished  all  his  murderers 
to  be  publicly  rewarded. - One  of  the  Grac¬ 
chi.  \yid.  Gracchus.] - Sempronius  a  son 

of  Drusus  and  Livia,  the  sister  of  Germani- 


Trist.  2,  v.  447. — Horat.  1,  eji.  4, 1. 1,  od.  33, 
v.  1. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

Tibuk,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines, 
about  i8  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some 
say,  by  Tiburtus  thesonofAmphiaraus.lt  was 


cus,  put  to  death  by  Caligula. - A  son  ofj  watered  by  the  Amo,  and  Hercules  was  the 

Brutus,  put  to  dea  h  by  his  father,  because!  chief  deity  of  the  place,  from  which  circum- 
he  had  conspired  with  other  young  noblemen  stance  it  has  been  called  Herculei  inuri .  In 


to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne. - A  Thra 

cian  made  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  empire. 

Tibisccs,  now  Tcisse,  a  river  of  Dacia, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  Temes- 
war.  It  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Tibris.  \yid.  Ttberis.] 

TibCla,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lango 
Sardo. 

Tibullus,  Aulus  Albius,  a  Roman  knight 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions, 

[born  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1 1,  on  the  same  day 
with  the  poet  Ovid.]  He  followed  Messala 
Corvinus  into  the  island  of  Corcyra,  but  he 
tras  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  toils  of  war,  iinto  the  Mediterranean. 
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the  neighbourhood,  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  had  their  several 
villas  where  they  retired  ;  and  there  also  Ho¬ 
race  had  his  favourite  country-seat,  though 
some  place  it  nine  miles  higher.  [Tibur  is 
now  called  Tivoli.  At  this  place  is  the  great 
cascade  of  the  Anio.]  Strab.  5. — Cic.  2, 
Oral.  65. — Suet.  Cal.  21. —  Virg.  TEn.  7,  v. 
630. — Horat .  3,  od.  •*,  &c. —  Ovid.  Fast.  6, 
v.  61,  6cc. 

Tiburtus,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  which  is 
often  called  Tiburtia  mama.  He  was4one  of 
the  sons  of  Amphiaraus.  Virg.  TEn.  7,  v.  670. 
Tichis,  now  Tech,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling 
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Tici'da,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  before 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and 
praised  his  mistress  Metella  under  the  fic¬ 
titious  name  of  Perilla.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v 
433. 

Ticinus,  [now  the  Tesino,  a  river  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Cisalpina,  rising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  and  falling 
into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It  traversed  in 
its  course  the  Lacus  Verbanus  or 
Maggiore.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  the  Ro¬ 
mans  under  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  father  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  were  defeated  by 
Hannibal.]  Ital.  4,  v.  81. 

TifAta,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Capua.  Stat.  Sylv.  4. 

Tifernum,  a  name  common  to  three 
towns  of  Italy.  One  of  them  for  distinction’s 
sake,  is  called  Metaurense,  near  the  Metau- 
rus  in  Umbria  ;  the  other  Tibcrinum,  on  the 
Tiber;  and  the  third,  Samniticum,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines.  I.iv.  10,  c.  14. — 
Plin.  sec.  4,  ep.  1 . 

Tifernus,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Samnites.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. 
Liv.  10,  c.  30. — Mela.  3,  c.  4. 

TigellInus,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his 
intrigues  and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nerd. 
He  was  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  leagued  against  Nefo, 
for  which  he  was  liberally  rewarded  with 
triumphal  honours.  He  afterwards  betray¬ 
ed  the  emperor,  and  was  ordered  to  destroy 
himself,  68  A-  D.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  72. — 
Pint. — Juv.  1. 

Tigellius,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  who  be¬ 
came  the  favourite  of  J.  Cxsar,  of  Cleopatra, 
and  Augustus,  by  his  mimicry  and  facetious 
ness.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  melody  of 
his  voice,  yet  he  was  of  a  mean  and  unge 
nerous  disposition,  and  of  unpleasing  man¬ 
ners,  as  Horace ,  1  Sat.  2,  v.  3,  and  seej.  insi¬ 
nuates. 

TigrAnes,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  made 
himself  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadocia 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  ofMith- 
vidates,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He 
despised  these  distant  enemies,  and  even  or¬ 
dered  the  head  of  the  messenger  to  be  cut  off 
who  first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general 
was  boldly  advancing  towards  his  capital.  His 
pride,  however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though 
he  ordered  the  Roman  consul  Lucullus  to  be 
brought  alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  from  his  capital,  and  was  soon 
after  defeated  near  mount  Taurus.  This  to¬ 
tally  disheartened  him,  he  refused  to  receive 
Mithridates  into  his  palace,  and  even  set  a 
p  rice  upon  his  head.  His  mean  submission  to 
Pompey,  the  successor  of  Lucullus  in  Asia, 
and  a  bribe  of  60,000  talents,  ensured  him  on 
his  throne,  and  he  received  a  garrison  in  his 
capital,  and  continued  at  peace  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  His  second  son  of  the  same  name  re 
volted  against  him,  and  attempted  to  dethrone 
him  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Parthia, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This  did 
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not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
Sophene,  while  the  father  remained  quiet  on 
the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  inso¬ 
lence  to  Pompey.  Cic.firo  Man. —  Pal.  Max. 
5,  c.  1. — Paterc.  2,  c.  33  and  o7 — Justin.  40. 

c.  1  and  2. — Plut.  in  Luc.  Pomp.  &c - -A 

king  of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He 

was  put  to  death.  Tacit.  6,  Ami.  c.  40. - 

One  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians, 
chosen  by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
Armenia. - A  man  appointed  king  of  Ar¬ 

menia  by  Nero.  Tacit.  A.  14,  c.  26. 

TiGRANOCERTA,now  Sered,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  during  theMith- 
ridatic  war  [It  was  situate  to  the  east  of 
the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nicephorius,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tacitus,  stood  on  a  hill  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  latter  river.  It  was  a  large, 
rich,  and  powerful  city  ]  Lucullus,  during 
the  Mithridatic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty, 
and  found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less 
than  8000  talents  in  ready  money.  Tacit, 
Ann.  15,  c.  4. — Plin.  6,  c.  9. 

Tigris,  [a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  district 
of  Sophene,  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates. 
“  A  rising  ground,”  observes  Malte-Brun, 
“  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course.  A 
deep  ravine  in  the  mountains  above  Amida, 
or  Diarbekir,  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory 
which  is  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  de¬ 
clivity.  Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  ef¬ 
fect  of  local  circumstances,  has  procured  for 
it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Median  language, 
Diglito  in  Arabic,  and  Hiddekel  in  Hebrew  ; 
all  which  terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow. 
Besides  this  branch  which  is  best  known  to 
the  moderns,  Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  de¬ 
tail  another,  which  issues  from  a  chain  of 
mountains,  now  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
to  the  west  of  the  Arsissa  palus  or  lake  of 
Pan.  It  passes  by  the  lake  Arethusa.  Its 
course  being  checked  by  a  part  of  mount 
Taurus,  it  falls  into  a  subterranean  cavern 
called  Zoroander,  and  appears  again  at  the 
bottom  ol  the  mountain  The  identity  of  its 
waters  is  shown,  by  the  reappearance  of  light 
bodies  at  its  issue,  that  have  been  thrown  in¬ 
to  it  above  the  place  where  Renters  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thospitis,  near 
Arzanene,  or  Erzen ,  buries  itself  again  in  the 
subterraneous  caverns,  and  reappears  at  the 
distance  of  25  miles  below,  near  the  modern 
Nymphieum.  This  branch  joins  the  western 
Tigris.  As  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach, 
the  intermediate  land  loses  its  elevation,  and  is 
occupied  by  meadows  and  morasses.  Several 
artificial  communications,  perhaps  two  or 
three  which  are  natural,  form  a  prelude  to 
the  approaching  junction  of  the  rivers,  which 
finally  takes  place  near  the  modern  Koma. 
The  river  formed  by  their  junction  was  call¬ 
ed  Pasitigris,  now  Shat  al- Arab,  or  the  river 
of  Arabia.  It  has  three  principal  mouths. 
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besides  a  small  outlet :  these  occupy  a  space 
of  36  miles.”  The  Tigris,  though  a  far  less 
noble  stream  than  the  Euphrates,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  rivers  in  history,  and  many 
famous  cities,  at  various  periods,  have  deco¬ 
rated  its  banks:  among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and,  in 
modern  times,  Bagdad,  Mousul,  Diarbekir. 
The  length  of  the  Tigris  is  800  miles.]  Plin. 
6,  c.  27. — Justin.  42,  c.  3. — Lucan.  3,  v. 
256. 

TigurIni,  a  warlike  people  among  the 
Helvetii,  now  forming  the  modern  cantons  of 
S-xvilz,  Zurich ,  Schaff hausen,  and  St.  Gal!. 
Their  capital  was  Tigurutn.  Cczs.  Bill. 
G. 

Tilavemptus,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  into 
the  Adriatic,  at  the  west  of  Aquileia. 

Tiliujvi,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Argen- 
tara. 

Tisiacus,  [now  the  Timok,  a  river  of 
Moesia,  falling  into  the  Danube.] 

Timaa,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  debauched  by  Alcibiades.  by  whom  she 
had  a  son.  The  child  was  rejected  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  though  Agis,  on  his 
death-bed,  declared  him  to  be  legitimate. 
Pint,  in  Ag. 

TimjEus,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  Oxydracse.  He  was  killed  in  the 

encounter.  Curt.  9,  c.  5. - An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  262  Bi  C.  and 
died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father’s 
name  was  Andromachus.  He  was  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  his¬ 
tory  of  Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  were  in  general  esteem,  and  his  authori¬ 
ty  was  great,  except  when  he  treated  of  Aga¬ 
thocles.  All  his  compositions  are  lost.  Plut. 
n  jYic. — Cic.  de  Oral. — Diod.  5.—C.  JVefi. 

- - A  writer  who  published  some  treatises 

toncerning  ancient  philosophers.  Diog.  in 

Em/i. - A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born 

it  Locris.  He  followed  the  doctrines  of  the 
bunder  of  the  metempsychosis,  but  in  some 
larts  of  his  system  of  the  world  he  differed 
rom  him.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature 
ind  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the  Doric  dia- 

ect,  still  extant.  Plato,  in  Tim. — Plut. - 

\  sophist,  who  wrote  a  book  called  Lexicon 
tocum  Platonicarum.  [It  was  edited  with 
;reat  ability  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.  1754, 
Ivo.] 

TimagEnes,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alex- 
mdria,  54  B.  C.  brought  to  Rome  by  Gabi- 
lius,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  son  of  Sylla. 
fis  great  abilities  procured  him  his  liberty, 
md  gained  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  of 
Vugustus.  The  emperor  discarded  him  for 
lis  impertinence ;  and  Timagenes,  to  revenge 
limself  on  his  patron,  burnt  the  interesting 
listory  which  he  had  composed  of  his  reign. 

°lut. — Horat.  1,  ep.  19,  v.  15. —  Quintil _ 

1  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Uexander.  Curt.  9,  c.  5. 

TimagQras,  an  Athenian,  capitally  pu¬ 
shed  for  paying  homage  ho  Darius,  accord - 
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ing  to  the  Persian  manner  of  kneelihg  on  the 
ground,  when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  am¬ 
bassador.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. — Suidas. - 

Another,  (vid-  Meles.) 

TimandrIdes,  a  Spartan,  celebrated  for 
his  virtues.  JE Han.  C.  H.  14,  c.  32. 

Timanthes,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphige- 
nia  going  to  be  immolated,  he  represented  all 
the  attendants  overwhelmed  with  grief;  but 
his  superior  genius,  by  covering  the  face  of 
Agamemnon,  left  to  the  conception  of  the 
imagination,  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  father. 
He  obtained  a  prize,  for  which  the  celebrated 
Parrhasius  was  a  competitor.  This  was  in. 
painting  an  Ajax  with  all  the  fury  which  his 
disappointment  could  occasion,  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  arms  of  Achilles.  [In  his  sleep¬ 
ing  Cyclops,  exhibited  in  a  small  tablet,  he 
introduced  Satyrs  measuring  his  thumb  with 
a  thyrsus,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  principal  figure.  J  Cic.  de 
Oral. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  11. — JElian.  V.  H.  9, 

c.  11 _ An  athlete  of  Cleone,  who  burnt 

himself  when  he  perceived  that  his  strength 
began  to  fail.  Paus.  6,  c.  8. 

Timarchus,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So¬ 
crates.  Diog. 

Timasitheus,  a  commander  of  the  Lipa- 
rean  pirates,  who  obliged  them  to  spare 
some  Romans  taken  by  them,  when  going 
to  make  an  offering  of  the  spoils  of  Veii  to 
the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate  re¬ 
warded  him  very  liberally,  and  137  years  af¬ 
ter,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  dispossess¬ 
ed  of  Lipara,  the  same  generosity  was  nobly- 
extended  to  his  descendants  in  the  island. 
Diod.  14.— Plut.  in  Cam,  • 

Timavus,  a  broad  river  of  Italy,  [north¬ 
east  of  Aquileia,]  rising  from  a  mountain,  and 
after  running  a  short  space,  tailing  into  the 
Adriatic  sea.  There  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Timavus  small  islands  with  hot  springs  of 
water-  Mela,  2,  c.  4. —  Virg.  Eel.  8,  v.  6. 
JEn.  1,  v.  4l  and  248.—  Strab.  5. — Plin.  2,  Cs 
103. 

TimoclEa,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  The- 
agenes,  who  was  killed  at  Cheronaea.  One 
of  Alexander’s  soldiers  offered  her  violence, 
after  which  she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and 
while  he  believed  that  immense  treasures 
were  concealed  there,  Timoclea  threw  him 
into  it.  Alexander  commended  her  virtue, 
and  forbad  his  soldiers  to  hurt  the  Thebah 
females.  Plut.  in  Alex. 

TimOcles,  two  Greek  poets  of  Athens^ 
who  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  the  one  6, 
and  the  other  11,  some  verses  of  which  ar6 
extant.  Athen.  6. 

TimocrXtes,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  un> 
common  austerity. 

Timocreon,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizes 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  about  47  years  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  his 
resentment  against  Simonides  and  TheaustU-' 
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cles.  The  following  epitaph  was  written  on 
his  grave  : 

Multa  bibens,  multa  vorans,  mala  denigue 
dicens 

Multis,  hie  jaceo  Timocreon  Rhodius. 

Timolkon,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  son 
ofTimodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such 
an  enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  kill  his  own  brother Timophanes,  when 
he  attempted,  against  his  representations,  to 
make  himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was 
viewed  with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  li¬ 
berty  ;  but  the  mother  of  Timoleon  conceived 
the  most  inveterate  aversion  for  her  son,  and 
for  ever  banished  him  from  her  sight.  This 
proved  painful  to  Timoleon  ;  a  settled  me¬ 
lancholy  dwelt  upon  his  mind,  and  he  refus¬ 
ed  to  accept  of  any  offices  in  the  state.  When 
the  Syracusans,  oppressed  with  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timoleon  as  a 
proper  deliverer,  but  all  applications  would 
have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense  of 
natural  liberty.  Timoleon ,  says  he,  if  you  ac 
cefit  of  the  command  of  this  esc/icdition,  we 
will  believe  that  you  have  killed  a  tyrant ;  but 
if  not ,  we  cannot  but  call  you  your  brother's 
murderer.  This  had  due  effect,  and  Timo¬ 
leon  sailed  for  Syracuse  in  ten  ships,  ac¬ 
companied  by  about  1000  men.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  attempted  to  oppose  him,  but  Timo¬ 
leon  eluded  their  vigilance.  Icetas,  who  had 
the  possession  of  the  city,  was  defeated,  and 
Dionysius,  who  despaired  of  success,  gave 
himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian 
general.  This  success  gained  Timoleon  ad¬ 
herents  in  Sicily  ;  many  cities  which  hitherto 
had  looked  up>  n  him  as  an  impostor,  claimed 
his  protection,  and  when  he  was  at  last  mas¬ 
ter  of  Syracuse  by  the  total  overthrow  of 
Icetas  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  razed  the 
citadel  which  had  been  the  seat  of  tyranny, 
and  erected  on  the  spot  a  common  hall.  Sy¬ 
racuse  was  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  Timoleon,  a  Corinthian 
colony  was  sent  to  Sicily  ;  the  lands  were 
equally  divided  among  the  citizens,  and  the 
houses  were  sold  for  a  thousand  talents,  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  and 
deposited  in  the  treasury.  When  Syracuse 
was  thus  delivered  from  tyranny,  the  con¬ 
queror  extended  his  benevolence  to  the  other 
states  of  Sicily,  and  ail  the  petty  tyrants  were 
reduced,  and  banished  from  the  island.  A  code 
of  salutary  laws  was  framed  for  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  ;  and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had 
attempted  again  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-esta¬ 
blished.  The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
shewn  every  where  to  their  deliverer.  Ti¬ 
moleon  was  received  with  repeated  applause 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private 
man,  unconnected  with  the  government,  he 
continued  to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at  Sy¬ 
racuse  ;  his  advice  was  consulted  on  matters 
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of  importance,  and  his  authority  respected. 
He  ridiculed  the  accusations  of  malevolence, 
and  when  some  informers  had  charged  him 
with  oppression,  he  rebuked  the  Syracusans 
who  were  going  to  put  the  accusers  to  im¬ 
mediate  death.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
his  providential  escape  from  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin  has  been  recorded  by  one  of  his  bio¬ 
graphers.  As  he  was  going  to  offer  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  assassins, 
sent  by  the  enemy,  approached  his  person  in 
disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  the  assassins  was 
already  lifted  up,  when  he  was  suddenly  stab¬ 
bed  by  an  unknown  person,  who  made  his 
escape  from  the  camp.  The  other  assassin, 
struck  at  the  fall  of  his  companion,  fell  be¬ 
fore  Timoleon,  and  confessed  in  the  presence 
of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  had  been 
formed  against  his  life.  The  unknown  assas¬ 
sin  was  mean  time  pursued,  and  when  he  was 
found,  he  declared,  that  he  had  committed  no 
crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved 
father,  whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed  had 
murdered  in  the  town  ot  Leontini.  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  his  confessions  were  found  to 
be  true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse  about 
337  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  body 
received  an  honourable  burial  in  a  public 
place  called  from  him  Timoleonteum  ;  but  the 
tears  of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convinc¬ 
ing  proofs  of  the  public  regret  than  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  festivals,  and  games  yearly  to  be 
observed  on  the  day  of  his  death.  C.  JVep. 
is1  Plut.  in  vita. — Polycen .  5,  c.  3 — Diod. 
16. 

TimomXchus,  a  painter  of  Byzantium,  in 
the  age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  His  painting 
of  Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  his 
Ajax  were  purchased  for  80  talents  by  J. 
Ctesar.  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Rome.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

Timon,  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misan¬ 
thrope,  for  his  unconquerable  aversion  to 
mankind  and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of 
Apemantus,  another  Athenian,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  was  similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  some  partiality  for  Alcibiades,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  one  day  to  be  his  country’s  ruin. 
Once  he  went  into  the  public  assembly,  and 
told  his  countrymen  that  he  had  a  fig-tree  on 
which  many  had  ended  their  life  with  a  halter, 
and  that  as  he  was  going  to  cut  it  down  to 
raise  a  building  on  the  spot,  he  advised  all 
such  as  were  inclined  to  destroy  themselves, 
to  hasten  and  go  and  hang  themselves  in  his 
garden.  Plut.  in  Ale.  &c. — Lucian,  in  Tim. 

— Pans.  6,  e.  12. - A  Greek  poet,  son  of 

Timarc'nus,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  all 
now  lost,  and  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his 

age - [A  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  who  flourished 

in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  90  years.  He  first  pro¬ 
fessed  philosophy  at  Chalcedon,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Athens,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  took  little  pains  to  invite  disciples 
to  his  school,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the 
opinions  and  disputes  of  the  philosophers  with 
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contempt,  for  he  wrote  a  poem  called  SilH,  in 
which  he  inveighs  with  bitter  sarcasm  against 
the  whole  body.  He  was  addicted  to  intempe¬ 
rance.  With  him  terminated  the  succession  of 
the  public  professors  in  the  school  of  Pyrr 
ho.  The  remaining  fragments  of  his  poem 
have  been  collected  by  H.  Stephens  in  his 
“  Poesis  Philosophica.”]  Dioec- — Athen.  6 
and  13. 

TimophXnes,  a  Corinthian, brother  to  Ti- 
moleon.  He  attempted  to  make  himself  ty¬ 
rant  of  his  country,  by  means  of  the  merce¬ 
nary  soldiers  with  whom  he  had  fought  against 
the  Argives  and  Cleomenes.  Timoleon 
wished  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  measures,  and  when  he  found  him  un¬ 
moved,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 
Pint,  df  C.  Nefi.  in  Tim. 

Timotheus,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Mi¬ 
letus,  son  of  Thersander  or  Philopolis.  He 
was  received  with  hisses  the  first  time  he  ex¬ 
hibited  as  musician  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  further  applications  would  have 
been  totally  abandoned,  had  not  Euripides 
discovered  his  abilities,  and  encouraged  him 
to  follow  a  profession  in  which  he  afterwards 
gained  so  much  applause.  He  received  the 
immense  sum  of  1000  pieces  of  gold  from  the 
Ephesians,  because  he  had  composed  a  poem 
in  honour  of  Diana.  He  died  about  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  two  years  before  the 
birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  [According 
to  Pansanias  he  perfected  the  cithara  by  the 
addition  of  four  new  strings  to  the  seven 
which  it  had  before.  Suidas  however,  states 
that  it  had  nine  before,  and  that  Fimotheus 
only  added  two.]  There  was  also  another 
musician  of  Bceotia  in  the  age  of  Alexander, 
often  confounded  with  the  musician  of  Mile¬ 
tus.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Darius.  [This  is  the  famous  flute- 
player  whose  perfor.na  ,ce  animated  the 
prince  so  powerfully  that  he  seized  nis  arms, 
and  who  was  employed  by  him,  together  with 
the  other  great  music.ans  ol  his  time,  in  the 
celebration  of  his  nuptials.]  Cic  de  Leg.  2 , 
c.  15. — Pans.  3,  c.  12 ,—PLut.  de  music,  de 

fort.  &c. - An  Athenian  general,  son  of 

Conon.  He  signalized  himself  by  his  valour 
and  magnanimity,  and  showed  that  he  was 
not  inferior  to  his  great  father  in  militar) 
prudence.  He  seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained 
several  victories  overtiie  Thebans,  but  his  ill 
success  in  one  of  his  expeditions  disgusted  the 
Athenians,  and  Timotheus,  like  the  rest  of 
his  noble  predecessors,  was  fined  a  large  sum 
of  money.  He  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he 
died.  He  was  so  disinterested,  that  he  never 
appropriated  any  ol  the  plunder  to  his  own 
use,  but  after  one  of  his  expeditions,  he  filled 
the  treasury  of  Athens  with  1200  talents. 
Some  of  the  ancients,  to  intimate  his  continual 
success,  have  represented  him  sleeping  by  the 
side  of  Fortune,  while  the  goddess  drove  ci¬ 
ties  into  his  net.  He  was  intimate  with  Plato, 
at  whose  table  he  learned  temperance  ami 
moderation.  Athen.  10,  c.  3. — Pans,  1,  c.  29t 
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— Pint,  in  Syll.  &c. — /Elian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  10 
and  18, 1.  3,  c.  16.— C.  JVefi. 

Tingis,  now  Tangier,  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania,  built  by  the  giant  An¬ 
taeus.  Sertorius  took  it,  and  as  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  was  near  the  place,  he  caused  it 
to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a  skeleton  six 
cubits  long.  This  increased  the  veneration 
of  the  people  for  their  founder.  [Some  edi¬ 
tions  of  Plutarch  read  a  (60)  instead  of 

(6).  The  latter,  however,  is  decidedly  the 
true  reading.  Plutarch  copies  here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  the  fable  of  Gabinius  respect¬ 
ing  the  stature  of  Antaeus.]  Plut.  in  Sert. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  5. — Plin.  5,  c.  1. — Sil.  3,  v. 
258. 

Tinia,  a  river  of  Umbria,  now  Topino, 
falling  into  the  Clitumnus.  Strab.  5. — Sil.  8, 
v.  454. 

Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  He  died  before  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycus 
in  the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  in 
his  place.  Or/i/i. — ipollod.  1,  c.  9. — Apol¬ 
lon. —  Pal.  Place. — Paus.  9,  c.  32.—Hygin. 
fab.  ’4  and  18. 

Tires  ias,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Everus  and  Chariclo.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  which  some  authors  have  called  as 
long  as  seven  generations  of  men,  others  six, 
and  others  nine,  during  the  time  that  Poly- 
dorus,  Labdacus,  Laius,  CEdipus,  and  his 
sons,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes.  It  is  said 
chat  in  his  youth  he  found  two  serpents  in 
the  act  of  copulation  on  mount  Cyllene,  and 
that  when  he  had  struck  them  with  a  stick 
to  separate  them,  he  found  himself  suddenly 
changed  into  a  girl.  Seven  years  after  he 
found  again  some  serpents  together  in  the 
same  manner,  and  he  recovered  his  original 
sex,  by  striking  them  a  second  time  with  his 
wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Tiresias 
had  married,  and  it  was  from  those  reasons, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Juno  referred  to  his  decision  a  dispute 
in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  greater  pleasure  from 
the  connubial  state.  Tiresias,  who  could 
speak  from  actual  experience,  decided  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Jupiter,  and  declared,  that  the  plea¬ 
sure  which  tne  female  received,  was  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  male.  Juno,  who 
supported  a  different  opinion,  and  gave  the 
superiority  to  the  male  sex,  punished  Tire¬ 
sias  by  depriving  him  of  his  eye-sight.  But 
this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  re¬ 
paired  by  the  humanity  of  Jupiter,  who  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
permitted  him  to  live  seven  times  more  than 
the  rest  of  men.  These  causes  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  Tiresias,  which  are  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Ovid,  Hyginus,  and  others,  are 
contradicted  by  Apollodorus,  Callimachus, 
Propertius,  &c.  who  declare  that  this  was  in¬ 
flicted  upon  him  as  a  punishment  because  he 
uad  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fountain 
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Hippccrene,  on  mount  Helicon.  Ciiari- 
clo,  who  accompanied  Minerva,  complained 
of  the  severity  with  which  her  son  was 
treated ;  but  the  goddess,  who  well  knew 
that  this  was  the  irrevocable  punishment 
inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such  mortals  as  fix 
their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  without  her  con¬ 
sent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tiresias, 
by  making  him  acquainted  with  futurity,  and 
giving  him  a  staff  which  could  conduct  his 
steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the 
use  of  his  eye-sight.  During  his  life  time 
Tiresias  was  an  infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece. 
The  generals,  during  the  Theban  war.  con¬ 
sulted  him,  and  found  his  predictions  verified. 
He  drew  his  prophecies  sometimes  from  the 
flight  or  the  language  of  birds,  in  which  he  - 
was  assisted  by  his  daughter  Manto,  and 
sometimes  he  drew  the  manes  from  the  infer-  : 
nal  regions  to  know  futurity,  with  mystical 
ceremonies.  He  at  last  died,  after  drinking 
the  waters  of  a  cold  fountain  which  froze  his  1 
blood.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by 
the  Thebans  on  mount  Tilphussus,  and  ho-  1 
noured  as  a  god.  His  oracle  at  Orchomenos 
was  in  universal  esteem.  Homer  represents 
Ulysses  as  going  to  the  infernal  regions  to 
consult  Tiresias  concerning  his  return  to 
Ithaca.  Afiollod,  3,  c.  6. — — Theocrit.  Id.  24, 
V.  70. — Slat.  Theb.  2,  v.  96. — Hygin.fab.  75. 
— JEschyl.  sefi.  ante  Theb. — So/ihocl.  in 
CEdifi.  tyr.— Pindar.  JVem.  1. — Oiod.  4. — 
Homer.  Od.  ll.—Plut.  in  Sym/i/t.  8cc. — Pans. 
9,  c.  33. 

Tirida,  a  town  of  Thrace  where  Dio- 
medes  lived.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Tiridates,  [a  monarch  of  Parthia,  raised 
to  the  throne  after  Phraates  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  f  >r  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  Tiri¬ 
dates,  however,  upon  learning  that  Phraates 
was  marching  against  him  with  a  numerous 
army  of  Scythians,  fled  with  the  infant  son  of 
Phraates  to  Augustus.  Augustus  restored 
his  son  to  Phraates,  but  refused  to  deliver  up 

Tiridates.]  Horat.  1,  Od.  26. - A  king  of 

Armenia,,  in  the  reign  of  Nero - A  son  of 

Phraates,  &c. 

Tiro,  Tullius,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero, 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  good  qualities.  It  is  said  that  he  in¬ 
vented  short  hand  writing  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Cicero,  and 
other  treatises  now  lost.  Cic  ad  Att.  8cc. 

Tirynthia,  a  name  given  to  Alcmena, 
because  she  lived  atTirynthus.  Ovid.  Mct-6. 

Tirynthus,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  founded  by  Tiryns,  son  of  Argos. 
Hercules  genera  ly  resided  there,  whence  he 
is  called  Tirynthius  heros.  [Mr.  Gell,  in  his 
Itinerary,  corrects  an  error  of  D’Anville  with 
regard  to  this  place.  We  shall  give  his  own 
words :  “  A  mistake  occurs  in  the  map  of 
D’Anville  on  the  subject  of  Tiryns,  and  a 
place  named  by  him  Vachia,  but  of  which 
nothing  can  be  understood.  It  is  possible 
that  VathU  or  the  profound  valley,  may  be  a 
name  sometimes  used  for  the  valley  of  Bar- 
b'Jap,  and  that  the  valley  nam«d  by  D’Anville 
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Claustra,  may  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley 
called  Kleisoura,  which  had  a  corresponding 
signification.  The  city  of  Tiryns  is  also 
placed  in  D’Anville’s  map  in  two  different 
positions,  once  by  its  Greek  name,  and  again 
as  Tirynthus.  Gell  a  Itinerary ,  p.  169.]  Paus. 
2,  c  16,  15  and  49. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  662. — 
Si/.  8,  v.  217. 

Tisamenes,  or  Tisamenus,  a  son  of 
Orestes  and  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
nelaus,  who  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Ar¬ 
gos  and  Lacedaemon  The  Heraclid®  enter¬ 
ed  his  kingdom  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  family  into 
Achaia.  He  was  sometime  after  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Ionians,  near  Helice.  A/iol- 

lod.  2,  c.  7 — Paus.  3,  c.  1,  1.  7,  c.  1. - A 

king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Thersander,  and 
grandson  of  Polynices.  The  furies  who  con¬ 
tinually  persecuted  the  house  of  CEdipus, 
permitted  him  to  live  in  tranquillity,  but  they 
tormented  his  son  and  successor  Autesion, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Paus.  3, 
c.  5, 1.  9,  c.  6. 

Tisandrus,  oue  of  the  Greeks  concealed 
with  Ulysses  in  the  wooden  hoi’se.  Some 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersander, 
the  son  of  Polynices  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  261. 

[Tisdrus  vid.  Tysdrus.] 

Tisiphone,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter 
of  Nox  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister 
of  divine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  visit¬ 
ed  them  with  plagues  and  diseases,  and  pun¬ 
ished  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  re¬ 
presented  with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  serpents 
hung  from  her  head  and  were  wreathed 
round  her  arms  instead  of  bracelets.  By 
Juno’s  direction  she  attempted  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  Io  in  Egypt  but  the  god  of 
the  Nile  repelled  her,  and  obliged  her  to  re¬ 
tire  to  hell.  Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  59. —  Virg. 
G.  3,  v.  552.  JEn.  6,  v.  555. — Horat.  1,  Sat. 
8,  v.  34. 

Tissa,  now  Randazzo,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
Sil.  14,  v.  268.  —Cic.  Veir.  3,  c-  38. 

Tissamenus.  [ vid .  Tisamenus.] 

Tissaphernes,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the 
battle  ot  Cunaxa,  against  Cyrus.  It  was  as 
a  recompence  for  his  great  services,  es¬ 
pecially  after  the  battle,  that  he  obtain¬ 
ed  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  all  the  provinces  of  which  Cyrus 
was  governor.  His  popularity  did  not  long 
continue,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death  when  he  had  been  conquered  by 
Agesilaus,  395  B.  C.  C.  JVe/i. 

Tit^a,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea, 
Terra,  &c. 

Titan,  or  Titanps,  a  son  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion. 
[vid.  the  end  of  the  article  Titanes.]  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Coelus  ;  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  children. 
When  the  birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed. 
Titan  made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the 
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distance  of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he  im¬ 
prisoned  him  till  he  was  replaced  on  his  throne 
by  his  son  Jupiter.  This  tradition  is  record¬ 
ed  by  Lactantius,  a  Christian  writer,  who 
took  it  from  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
Ennius,  now  lost.  None  of  the  ancient  mv- 
thologists,  such  as  Apollodorus,  Hesiod,  Hv- 
ginus,  &c.  have  made  mention  of  Titan.  Ti¬ 
tan  is  a  name  applied  to  Saturn  by  Orpheus 
and  Lucian  ;  to  the  sun  by  Virgil  and  <  )vid  ; 
and  to  Prometheus  by  Juvenal  Ovid.  Met, 
1,  v.  10. — Juv.  4,  v.  35. — Diod.  5. — Pans.  2, 
c.  11. —  Or/i/ieus  Hymn.  13. —  Virg.  /En. 
v.  1 i9. 

T it  Ana,  a  town  ofSicyonia  in  Peloponne¬ 
sus.  Titanus  reigned  there. 

Titanes,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Cos- 
lus  and  Terra,  [yid  the  end  of  this  article  ] 
They  were  45  in  number,  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  Apollodorus  mentions  13,  Hy- 
ginus  6,  and  Hesiod  20,  among  whom  are  the 
Titanides.  The  most  known  of  the  Titans  i 
are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Japetus, 
Cottus,  and  Briareu -,  to  whom  some  add 
Typhceus,  Mimas,  Prophvridn,  Rhostus, 
and  Enceladus,  who  are  by  other  mytholo-  ; 
gists  reckoned  among  the  giants.  They  < 
were  all  of  a  gigantic  stature  and  with  pro¬ 
portionable  strength.  They  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty  by  Ccelus,  and  confined  in 
thebowels  of  the  earth,  till  their  mother  pitied 
their  misfortunes,  and  armed  them  against 
their  father.  Saturn,  with  a  scythe  cut  off  the 
genitals  of  his  father,  as  he  was  going  to  unite 
himself  to  Terra,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea,  and  from  the  froth  sprang  a  new  deity, 
called  Venus  ;  as  also  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and 
Megaara,  according  to  Apollodorus.  When 
Saturn  succeeded  his  father,  he  married 
Rhea  ;  but  he  devoured  all  his  male  chil¬ 
dren,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  an  ora¬ 
cle  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by 
them  as  a  punishment  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
father.  The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the 
gods  are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They 
are  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  giants'; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  war  of  the 
Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the 
giants  against  Jupiter.  [Pezron,  in  his  Anti 
quity  of  the  Celts-,  makes  that  people  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Titans,  and  their  princes 
the'  same  with  the  giants  in  Scripture.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him  the  Titans  were  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet.  He  adds 
that  the  word  Titan  is  perfect  Celtic,  and 
derives  it  from  tit,  earth ,  and  cf  n,  or  ten.  man  ; 
and  hence  he  says  the  reason  of  the  Greek 
appellation  of  yityivei;,  or  earth-born ,  which 
was  applied  to  them.  The  Titans,  according 
to  Bryant,  were  those  Cuthites,  or  sons  of 
Clius,  called  giants,  who  built  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  were  afterwards  dispersed.  Ma¬ 
ny  other  explanations  of  this  ancient  fable 
might  be  given,  but  all  equally  wild  and  im¬ 
probable.]  Hesiod.  Theog.  135,  Scc.—A/iol 
lod.  1,  c.  :. — JEschyl.  in  Prom. — Callim.  in 
Del  17 .—Diod.  1. — Hygin.  firej.  fab. 
Titania,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrha, 
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as  grand- daughter  of  Titan,  and  likewise  to 
Diana.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  395,  1.  2,  & c. 

Titanides,  the  daughters  of  Coelus  and 
T erra,  reduced  in  number  to  six,  according  to 
Orpheus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Te- 
thys,  Themis,  Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne, Ops, 
Cybele,  Vesta,  Phoebe,  and  Rhea.  Hesiod 
Theog.  135,  &c. — Jifiollod.  1,  c.  1. 

Titaresus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  called 
also  Eurotas,  flowing  into  the  Peneus,  but 
svithout  mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters 
with  the  transparent  stream.  From  the  un¬ 
wholesomeness  of  its  water,  it  was  considered 
as  deriving  its  source  from  the  Styx.  Lucan. 
6,  v.  376 — Homer.  II.  2,  en.  258. — Strab.  8. 
— Paus  8.  c.  18. 

Tithenidia,  a  festival  of  Sparta,  in  which 
nurses,  conveyed  male  infants  intrust¬ 

ed  to  their  charge  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  they  sacrificed  young  pigs.  During 
the  time  of  their  solemnity,  they  generally 
danced  and  exposed  themselves  in  ridiculous 
postures  ;  there  were  also  some  entertain¬ 
ments  given  near  the  temple,  where  tents 
were  erected.  Each  had  a  separate  portion 
allotted  him,  together  with  a  small  loaf,  apiece 
of  new  cheese,  part  of  the  entrails  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  and  figs,  beans,  and  green  vetches,  in¬ 
stead  of  sweet  meats. 

Tithonus,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Trov,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
mander.  He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora 
became  enamoured  of  him,  and  carried  him 
away.  He  had  by  her  Memnon  and  iEma- 
thion  He  begged  of  Aurora  to  be  immor¬ 
tal,  and  the  goddess  granted  it ;  but  as  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask  the  vigour,  youth,  and 
beauty,  which  he  then  enjoyed,  he  soon  grew 
o!d,  infirm,  and  decrepid;  and  as  life  became 
insupportable  to  him,  he  prayed  Aurora  to 
remove  him  from  the  world.  As  he  could 
not  die,  the  goddess  changed  him  into  a  cica¬ 
da,  or  grasshopper.  [Tithonus,  according 
to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  was  the  found¬ 
er  of  Susa;  others  ascribe  its  erection  to 
Memnon.]  Afiollod.  3,  c.  5. —  V irg.  G.  1,  v. 
447. — /En  4,  v.  5  35,  1.  8,  v.  384. — Hesiod. 
Theog  984. — Diod.  1. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v. 
461,  1.  9,  v.  403 .— Herat.  1,  Od.  27, 1.  2,  Od, 
16. 

Tithorea,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus- 
[yid.  Parnassus.]  Hcrodot.  8,  c.  32. 

Tithraustes,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C, 
395,  ordered  to  murder  Tissaphernes  by  Ar- 
taxerxes.  He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which 
the  slaughtered  favourite  enjoyed.  He  was 

defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon. - 

An  officer  in  the  Persian  court,  8cc.  The 
name  was  common  to  some  of  the  superior 
officers  of  state  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes. 
Plut. — C.  JVe/i.  in  Dat.  &  Conon. 

Titia  Lex  de  magistratibus,  by  P.  Titius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C,  710.  It  ordained  that 
a  triumvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  in¬ 
vested  with  consular  power  to  preside  over 
the  republic  for  five  years.  The  persons 
chosen  were  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 

- Another,  de  hrovinciis,  which  required 
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that  the  provincial  questors,  like  the  consuls 
and  prsetors,  should  receive  their  provinces 
by  lot. 

'  TitiAna  Flavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertinax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debauche¬ 
ries  and  incontinence.  After  the  murder 
of  her  husband  she  was  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure 
retreat. 

Titianus,  Attil.  a  noble  Roman,  put  to 
death  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate  for  aspir¬ 
ing  to  the  purple.  He  was  the  only  one 
proscribed  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius 


gratify.  He  was  moderate  in  his  entertain* 
ments,  and  though  he  often  refused  the  do¬ 
nations  which  were  due  to  sovereignty,  no 
emperor  was  ever  more  generous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  than  Titus.  All  informers  were 
banished  from  his  presence,  and  even  severely 
punished.  A  reform  was  made  in  the  judicial 
proceedings,  and  trials  were  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  postponed  for  years.  The  pub¬ 
lic  edifices  were  repaired,  and  baths  were 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
Spectacles  were  exhibited,  and  the  Roman 
populace  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a 
naval  combat  in  the  ancient  naumachia,  and 


Titii,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  the  sudden  appearance  of  5000  wild  beasts 


observed  the  flight  of  doves  and  drew  omens 
from  it.  Varro.  de  L  L.  4,  c.  15. — Lucan.  1, 
602. 


v. 


Titinius,  a  friend  of  Cassius,  who  killed 

himself. - One  of  the  slaves  who  revolted 

at  Capua.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  generals. 

Titius  Proculus,  a  tribune  of  the  people 

who  enacted  the  Titian  law. - One  of 

Pompey’s  murderers. - Septiminus,  a  poet 

in  the  Augustine  age,  who  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  lyric  and  tragic  compositions,  now 
lost.  Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  9. 


brought  into  the  circus  for  their  amusement. 
To  do  good  to  his  subjects  was  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  recollection 
that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  granted  no  fa¬ 
vour  one  day,  that  he  exclaimed  in  the  me¬ 
morable  words  of  My  friends,  I  have  lost  a 
day  !  A  continual  wish  to  be  benevolent 
and  kind  made  him  popular ;  and  it  will  not 
be  wondered,  that  he  who  could  say  that  he 
had  rather  die  himself  than  be  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  one  of  his  subjects,  was  call¬ 
ed  the  love  and  delight  of  mankind.  Two  of 
the  senators  conspired  against  his  life,  but 


Titormus,  a  shepherd  of  /Etolia,  called  the  emperor  disregarded  their  attempts,  he 


another  Hercules ,  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
strength.  He  was  stronger  than  his  contem¬ 
porary,  Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on 
his  shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotonian 
moved  but  with  difficulty.  JElian.  V.  H.  12, 
C.  22. — Herodot.  6,  c.  127. 

Titus  Vespasianus,  son  of  Vespasian 
and  Flavia  Domitilla,  became  known  by  his 


made  them  his  friends  by  kindness,  and  like 
another  Nerva,  presented  them  with  a  sword 
to  destroy  him.  During  his  reign,  Rome  was 
three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  empire  was  visited  by  a  pestilence 
which  carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  in¬ 
habitants.  In  this  time  of  public  calamity, 


valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  particularly  at: the  emperor’s  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  79th  year  ofjwere  conspicuous.  Titus  comforted  the  af- 
tlie  Christian  era,  he  was  invested  with  the  flicted  as  a  father,  he  alleviated  their  dis- 
imperial  purple,  and  the  Roman  people  hadjtresses  by  his  liberal  bounties,  and  as  if  they 
every  reason  to  expectin  him  the  barbarities  were  but  one  family,  he  exerted  himself  for 
of  a  Tiberius  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero. 'the  good  and  preservation  of  the  whole. 
While  in  the  house  of  Vespasian,  Titus  had  The  Romans,  however,  had  not  long  to  en- 
been  distinguished  for  his  extravagance  and  in  -  joy  the  favours  of  a  magnificent  prince.  Ti- 
continence,  hisattendants  were  the  most  abanjtus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into  the 
doned  and  dissolute,  and  it  seemed  that  he  j  country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  father’s  house, 
wished  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  i  his  indisposition  was  increased  by  a  burning 
in  the  gratification  of  every  impure  desire,  and  i  fever.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
in  every  unnatural  vice.  From  such  a  private!  with  modest  submission  complained  of  the 
character,  ,  which  still  might  be  curbed  by  the  j  severity  of  fate  which  removed  him  from  the 
authority  and  example  of  a  father,  what  could!  world  when  young,  where  he  had  been  em- 
be  expected  but  tyranny  and  oppression  ?  Yet! ployed  in  making  a  grateful  people  happy. 
Titus  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  in  an  age' He  died  the  13th  of  September,  A.  D.  81,  in 
and  office  in  which  others  wish  to  gratify  all! the  41st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
their  appetites,  the  emperor  abandoned  his  two  years,  two  months,  and  20  days.  The 


usual  profligacy,  he  forgot  his  debaucheries, 
and  Berenice,  whom  he  had  loved  with  un¬ 
common  ardour,  even  to  render  himself  des¬ 
pised  by  the  Roman  people,  was  dismissed 
from  his  presence.  When  raised  to  the 
throne,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  be  the 
father  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of  virtue, 
and  the  patron  of  liberty  ;  and  Titus  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  monarch  who,  when  invested 
with  uncontrollable  power,  bade  adieu  to 
those  vices,  those  luxuries  and  indulgences, 
which  as  a  private  man  he  never  ceased  to 
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news  of  his  death  was  received  with  lamen¬ 
tations  ;  Rome  was  filled  with  tears,  and  all 
looked  upon  themselves  as  deprived  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  fathers.  After  him  Do- 
mitian  ascended  the  throne,  nor  without  in¬ 
curring  the  suspicion  of  having  hastened 
his  brother’s  end,  by  ordering  nim  to  be 
placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired.  Domitian  has  al¬ 
so  been  accused  of  raising  commotion,  and 
of  making  attempts  to  dethrone  his  brother  ; 
but  Titus  disregarded  them,  and  forgave  the 
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offender.  Some  authors  have  reflected  with 
severity  upon  the  cruelties  which  Titus  ex¬ 
ercised  against  the  Jews,  but  though  cer¬ 
tainly  a  disgrace  to  the  benevolent  features 
of  his  character,  we  must  consider  him  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  exert¬ 
ed  for  the  punishment  of  a  wicked  and  infa¬ 
tuated  people.  Josefih.  B.  J.  7,  c.  16,  8cc. 
— Suetonius. — Dio.  8cc. 

Titus  Tatius,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
[vid.  Tatius.] - Livius,  a  celebrated  histo¬ 
rian.  [ vicl .  Livius.] - A  son  of  Junius  Bru¬ 

tus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  father,  for 
conspiring  to  restore  the  Tarquins. 

Tityrus,  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Vir¬ 
gil’s  eclogues,  8cc. - A  large  mountain  of 

Crete. 

Tityus,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra  , 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by  Ela- 
ra,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenos.  He  was 
of  such  a  prodigious  size,  that  his  mother 
died  in  travail  after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  she  had 
been  concealed  during  her  pregnancy  to 
avoid  the  anger  of  Juno.  Tityus  attempted 
to  offer  violence  to  Latona,  but  the  goddess 
delivered  herself  from  his  importunities,  by 
calling  to  her  assistance  her  children,  who 
killed  the  giant  with  their  arrows.  He  was 
placed  in  hell,  where  a  serpent  continually 
devoured  his  liver  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
where  vultures  perpetually  fed  upon  his  en 
trails,  which  grew  again  as  soon  as  devoured. 
It  is  said  that  Tityus  covered  nine  acres  when 
stretched  on  the  ground.  He  had  a  small 
chapel  with  an  altar  in  the  island  of  Euboea. 
Apolted.  1,  c.  4. — Find.  Pyth.  4. — Homer. 
Od.  7,  v.  325,  1.  11,  v.  575 — Apollon.  Rb 
1,  v.  182,  &c. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  595. — Horat. 
3,od.  4,  v.  77. — Hygin.  fab.  55. — Ovid.  Met, 
4,  v.  4  >7 — Tibull.  1,  el.  3,  v.  75- 

Tlepolemus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  As- 
tyochia,  born  at  Argos.  He  left  his  native 
country  after  the  accidental  murder  of  Li 
cymnius,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of 
the  oracle,  where  he  was  chosen  king  as  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules.  He  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  nine  ships,  and  was 
killed  by  Sarpedon.  There  were  some  fes- 
■  tivals  established  at  Rhodes  in  his  honour. 

:  called  Tlepolemia ,  in  which  men  and  boys 
contended.  The  victors  were  rewarded  with 
.  poplar  crowns.  Homer.  11. — Apollod.  2,  c 
i  7. — Diod  5. — Hygin.  fab.  97. 

) .  Tmarus,  a  mountain  of  Thesprotia,  called 
Tomurus  by  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  a  Ring  of  Lydia,  who  married 
Omphale,  and  was  son  of  Sipylus  and  Chtho- 
nia.  He  offered  violence  to  a  young  nymph 
called  Arriphe,  at  the  foot  of  Diana’s  altar, 
for  which  impiety  he  was  afterwards  killed 
by  a  bull.  The  mountain  on  which  he  was 
buried  bore  his  name.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. — 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  191 

- A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed  by 

an  earthquake - A  mountain  of  Lydia,  now 

[■ Bour-dag ,  of  the  cold  mountain,]  on  which 
the  river  Pactolus  rises.  The  air  was  so 
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wholesome  near  Tmolus,  that  the  inhabitants 
generally  were  remarkablefor  their  longevity. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  very  fertile, 
and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  saffron,  and 
odoriferous  flowers.  Strab.  13,  & c — Herodot. 
1,  c.  84,  8tc. — Ovid .  Met  2,  8cc. — Sil.  7,  v. 
210 .—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  56,  1.  2,  v.  98. 

Togata,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain 
o art  of  Gaul  where  the  inhabitants  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress. 
[They  wore  the  Roman  toga.  vid.  Gallia.] 
Tolenus,  a  river  of  Latium,  now  Salto, 
falling  into  the  Velinus.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
561. 

Toletum,  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Spain 
on  the  Tagus.  [It  belonged  to  the  Carpe- 
tani.  According  to  Sylva  and  other  Spanish 
historians,  this  city  was  founded  by  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  Jews,  who,  on  their  emancipation 
from  captivity  540  years  before  the  vulgar 
era,  established  themselves  here,  and  called 
the  place  Toledoth  or  Toledath,  that  is,  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  people.  This  is  all  a  mere  fable. 
Caesar  made  this  city  a  place  of  arms,  and 
Augustus  rendered  it  one  of  the  seats  of 
justice  in  Spain.  Modern  Toledo  was  for¬ 
merly  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  temper  of 
its  sword-blades,  for  which,  according  to  seme 
of  the  ancient  writers,  Toletum  was  also 
famous. 

Tolitsoboii,  a  people  of  Galatia  in  Asia, 
descended  from  the  Boii  of  Gaul.  [vid.  Tec- 
tosages.]  Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Liv.  58,  c.  15 
and  16. 

Tolosa,  now  Toulouse ,  the  capital  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  was  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  sciences.  [The  situation  of  To¬ 
losa  was  very  favourable  for  trade,  and  under 
the  Romans  it  became  the  centrel  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  which  was  carried  on  between  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  this  part 
of  Gaul.]  Minerva  had  here  a  rich  temple, 
which  Cxpio  the  cousul  plundered,  and  as 
he  was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words  au- 
rum  Tolosanum  became  proverbial.  [Caepio 
is  said  to  have  plundered  15.000  talents.  This 
wealth  seems  to  have  belonged  for  the  most 
part  to  private  individuals,  who  had  placed  it 
in  the  temple  for  safe  keeping.]  Cces.  bell. 
G. — Mela,  2,  c.  — Cic.  de  J\Fat.  D.  3,  c.  20. 

Tolumnus,  a  king  of  Veii,  killed  by  Cor, 
Cossus,  after  he  had  ordered  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  Rome  to  be  assassinated.  Liv.  4, 
c.  19. 

Tolus,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans 
concluded  that  their  city  should  become  the 
head  or  mistress  of  the  world. 

TomXrus.  [vid-  Tmarus.] 

Tomos,  or  Tomis,  a  town  situate  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea,  about  36 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
word  is  derived  from  seco,  because 

Medea,  as  it  is  said,  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of 
her  brother  Absyrtus  there.  [The  name 
759 
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move  probably  was  one  of  Celtic  origin. 
Torni  is  still  called  Tornestvar,  though  some¬ 
times  otherwise  styled  Baba .]  It  is  celebrat¬ 
ed  as  being  the  place  where  Ovid  was  ba¬ 
nished  by  Augustus.  Tomos  was  the  capital 
of  lower  Moesia,  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony, 
B.  C.  633.  Strab.  7. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  9. — Mela, 

2,  c.  2. — Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  4,  v.  59.  Prist. 

3,  el.  9,  v.  33,  &c. 

Tomyris.  \yid-  Thomyris.] 

Tonea,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos. 
It  was  usual  to  carry  Juno’s  statue  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  who  attempted  to  carry  away 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  detained 
in  the  harbour  by  an  invisible  force. 

TopAzos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf, 
anciently  called  O/ihiodes,  from  the  quantity 
of  serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable 
Stone  called  topaz  was  found  there-  [The 
topaz  of  the  Romans  was  the  modern  Chry¬ 
solite,  a  stone  which  has  always  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  green  with  the  yellow.  This  proba¬ 
bly  proceeds  from  particles  of  copper  dis¬ 
solved  in  an  acid,  and  taken  up  with  those 
of  the  lead  into  the  matter  of  the  gem,  at  the 
time  of  its  original  concretion.]  P/in.  6,  c.  20. 

TorGne,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  promontory  of 
Sithonia;  and  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  To- 
vonaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Casmndria. ]  Liv.  31, 

c.  45. - Of  Epirus,  [below  the  river  Thy 

amis,  and  opposite  to  Corcyra.  Its  more  cor¬ 
rect  name  was  Toryne,]  which  signifies  in 
Greek,  a  ladle,  (to^uvh.)  It  was  seized  upon 
by  Augustus,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Cleopatra,  to  remove  the  distress  which  the 
loss  of  this  place  occasioned  to  Antony,  asked 
him  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  if  it  was  so 
dreadful  a  thing  that  Cxsar  was  got  into  the 
ladle.  Plut.  in  Ant. 

Torguata,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
daughter  of  C.  Silanus.  She  was  a  vestal  for 
64  years.  Tacit.  3,  An.  c.  69. 

Torqu.atus,  a  surname  of  Titus  Manlius. 
[vid-  Manlius.] 

Torus,  a  mountain  of  Sicily  near  Agri- 
gen  turn. 

Toryne.  [uzY/.Toronc.] 

Toxaridia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Toxaris,  a  Scythian  hero,  who  died 
there. 

Q.  Trabea,  a  comic  poet  at  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Regulus.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain.  Cic.  in  Tusc.  4,  c.  31.  Fin. 
2,  c-  4- 

TrachAlus,  M.  Galerius,  a  consul  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence 
as  an  orator,  and  for  a  majestic  and  command¬ 
ing  aspect.  Quinlil. —  Tacit. 

(Trachis  or  Trachinia called  also  Thra- 
cinia  Heraclea,  a  district  and  town  of  Thes¬ 
saly  on  the  Sinus  M  abacus,  north  of  the 
Asopus.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Sophocles  on  the  death  of  Hercules, 
who  burnt  himself  on  a  funeral  -pile  raised  on 
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the  neighbouring  mount  Oeta.  The  modem 
Zeiton  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the 
ancient  Trachinia.  The  Sinus  Maliacus  is 
now  the  gulf  of  Zeiton.  ]  Utrab,  9. — Afiollod , 
2,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  269. 

TrachonItis,  a  part  of  Judea,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  [on  the  northern  con¬ 
fines  of  Palestine.  Its  name  is  derived  from, 
the  Greek  T^y^uc,  rough,  and  has  reference 
to  its  being  a  rugged  and  stony  country . J 
Plin.  5,  c.  14. 

Tragurium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia  on  the 
sea. 

Trajanopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace,  [on  the 
Hebrus,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Zerna.] 

- A  name  given  to  Selinus  of  Cilicia,  where 

Trajan  died. 

Trajanus,  M.  Ulpius  Crinitus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  born  at  Italica  in  Spain.  His  great 
virtues,  and  his  private  as  well  as  public 
character,  and  his  services  to  the  empire, 
both  as  an  officer,  a  governor,  and  a  consul, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  ofNerva. 
who  solemnly  adopted  him  as  his  son,  in¬ 
vested  him  during  his  life-time  with  the  im¬ 
perial  purple,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Cae¬ 
sar  and  of  Germanicus.  A  little  time  after 
Nerva  died,  and  the  election  of  Trajan  to  the 
vacant  throne  was  confirmed  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the  free 
concurrence  of  the  armies  on  the  confines  of 
Germany,  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
noble  and  independent  behaviour  of  Trajan, 
evinced  the  propriety  and  goodness  of  Ner- 
va’s  choice,  and  the  attachment  of  the  legions; 
and  the  new  emperor  seemed  calculated  to 
ensure  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  to  the 
extensive  empire  of  Rome.  All  the  actions 
of  Trajan  shewed  a  good  and  benevoleut 
prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited  tiie  en¬ 
comiums  which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and 
courteous  panegyrist  has  paid.  The  Barba  ¬ 
rians  continued  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which 
they  generally  displayed  at  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor,  whose  military  abilities  they 
distrusted,  were  now  few.  Trajan,  however, 
could  not  behold  with  satisfaction  and  uncon¬ 
cern,  the  insolence  of  the  Dacians,  who  claim¬ 
ed  from  the  Roman  people  a  tribute  which 
the  cowardice  of  Domitian  had  offered.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  emperor  on  the 
frontiers,  awed  the  Barbarians  to  peace  ;  but 
Decebalus,  their  warlike  monarch,  soon  be¬ 
gan  hostilities  by  violating  the  treaty.  The 
emperor  entered  the  enemy’s  country,  by 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  rapid  streams 
of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  in 
the  Roman  camp,  linen  was  wanted  to 
dress  the  wounds  ot  the  soldiers.  Trajan 
obtained  the  victory,  and  Decebalus,  despair¬ 
ing  of  success,  destroyed  himself,  and  Dacia 
became  a  province  of  Rome.  That  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  defeating  their 
enemies  might  not  cool,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  into  the  east,  and  Parthia  threat¬ 
ened  with  immediate  war.  Trajan  passed 
through  the  submissive  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
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and  by  his  well-directed  operations,  made 
himself  master  of  the  provinces  of  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  He  extended  his  con¬ 
quests  in  the  east,  he  obtained  victories  over 
unknown  nations,  and  when  on  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  India,  he  lamented  that  he  possessed 
not  the  vigour  and  youth  of  an  Alexander, 
that  he  might  add  unexplored  provinces  and 
kingdoms  to  the  Roman  empire.  These 
successes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  gain¬ 
ed  applause,  and  the  senators  were  profuse 
in  the  honours  they  decreed  to  the  conqueror. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  blaze  of  tran¬ 
sient  glory.  Trajan  had  no  sooner  signified 
his  intentions  of  returning  to  Italy,  than  the 
conquered  Barbarians  appeared  again  in  arms, 
and  the  Roman  empire  did  not  acquire  one 
single  acre  of  territory  from  the  conquests 
of  her  sovereign  in  the  east.  The  return  of 
the  emperor  towards  Rome  was  hastened  by 
indisposition,  he  stopped  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the 
town  ofSelinus,  which  afterwards  was  called 
Trajanopolis,  he  was  seized  with  a  flux,  and  a 
few  days  after  expired,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  A.  D.  117,  after  a  reign  of  19  years, 
six  months,  and  15  days,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Adrian,  whom  the  empress  Plotina  introduced 
to  the  Roman  armies,  as  the  adopted  son  of 
her  husband.  The  ashes  of  Trajan  were  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome,  and  deposited  under  the  statelv 
column  which  he  had  erected  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore.  Under  this  emperor  the  Romans  en 
joyed  tranquillity,  and  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  their  prosperity  was  complete  under  a 
good  and  virtuous  sovereign.  T rajan  was  fond 
of  popularity,  and  he  merited  it.  The  sound¬ 
ing  titles  of  Optimus,  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon  a 
prince  who  was  equal  to  the  greatest  generals 
of  antiquity,  and  who,  to  indicate  his  affability, 
and  his  wish  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints 
of  his  subjects,  distinguished  his  palace  by  the 
inscription  of  the  public  palace.  Like  other 
emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with  an  air  of 
unconcern  the  homage  of  his  friends,  but  rose 
from  his  seat  and  went  cordially  to  salute 
them.  He  refused  the  statues  which  the 
flattery  of  favourites  wished  to  erect  to  him, 
and  he  ridiculed  the  follies  of  an  enlightened 
nation,  that  could  pay  adoration  to  cold  inani¬ 
mate  pieces  of  marble.  His  public  entry  into 
Rome  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  people  ; 
he  appeared  on  foot,  and  showed  himself  an 
enemy  to  parade  and  ostentatious  equipage. 
When  in  his  camp,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
fatigues  of  war,  like  the  meanest  soldier,  and 
crossed  the  most  barren  deserts  and  extensive 
plains  on  foot,  and  in  his  dress  and  food  dis 
played  all  the  simplicity  which  once  gained 
the  approbation  of  the  Romans  in  their  coun¬ 
tryman  Fabricius.  All  the  oldest  soldiers  he 
knew  by  their  own  names,  he  conversed  with 
them  with  great  familiarity,  and  never  retired 
to  his  tent  before  he  had  visited  the  catrip,  and 
by  a  personal  attendance  convinced  himself  of 
the  vigilance  and  the  security  of  his  army.  As 
a  friend,  he  was  not  less  distinguished  than  as 
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a  general.  He  had  a  select  number  ofintimates, 
whom  he  visited  with  freedom  and  openness, 
and  at  whose  tables  he  partook  many  a  mode¬ 
rate  repast  without  form  or  ceremony.  His 
confidence,  however,  in  the  good  intentions  of 
others,  was,  perhaps,  carried  to  excess.  His 
favourite  Sura  had  once  been  accused  of  at¬ 
tempts  upon  his  life,  but  Trajan  disregarded 
the  informer,  and  as  he  was  that  same  day 
inv  ited  to  the  house  of  the  supposed  conspira¬ 
tor,  he  went  thither  early.  To  try  farther 
the  sincerity  of  Sura,  he  ordered  himself  to 
be  shaved  by  his  barber,  to  have  a  medicinal 
application  made  to  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of 
his  surgeon,  and  to  bathe  together  with  him. 
The  public  works  of  Trajan  are  also  cele¬ 
brated  he  opened  free  and  easy  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  cities  of  his  provinces, 
he  planted  many  colonies,  and  furnished 
Rome  with  all  the  corn  and  provisions  which 
could  prevent  a  famine  in  the  time  of  calami¬ 
ty.  It  was  in  his  reign  th  at  the  architect 
Apollodorus  built  that  celebrated  column 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  under  the 
name  of  Trajan’s  column.  It  was  erected  in 
the  middle  of  Trajan’s  forum,  and  dedicated 
to  him  by  the  senate  and  people  to  comme¬ 
morate  his  Dacian  victories.  Its  height  in¬ 
cluding  the  statue  is  132  feet.  His  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Christians  were  stopped  by  the 
interference  of  the  humane  Pliny,  but  he  was 
unusually  severe  upon  the  Jews,  who  had 
barbarously  murdered  200,000  of  his  subjects, 
and  even  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  dead.  His 
vices  have  been  obscurely  seen  through  a  reign 
of  continued  splendour  and  popularity,  yet  he 
is  accused  of  incontinence  and  many  unnatur¬ 
al  indulgences.  He  was  too  much  addicted 
to  drinking,  and  his  wish  to  be  styled  lord 
has  been  censured  by  those  who  admired 
the  moderation,  and  the  modest  claims 
of  an  Augustus.  Plin.  paneg.  &c. — Dio. 

Cass.  — Eutrop ■  — Ammian.  — Spartian _ 

Joseph,  bell.  J — Victor. - The  father  of 

the  emperor,  who  like  wise  bore  the  name  of 
Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
and  a  triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by 

the  emperor  Vespasian. - A  general  of  the 

emperor  Valens. — — A  son  of  the  emperor 
Decius. 

Trajectus  Rheni,  now  Utrecht^  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Tralles,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Su’tan- 
hisar.  [Tralles  was  anciently  a  strongly  for¬ 
tified  citv.  It  lay  a  short  distance  north 
of  Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum  md  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.]  Juv.  3,  v. 

70. — Liv.  37,  c.  45. - A  people  of  Illyri- 

cum. 

TranstiberIna.  a  part  of  the  c:  y  of  Borne 
one  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
in  that  part  of  the  city.  Mart.  1,  op  109. 

Trapezus,  a  city  ot  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope  [Its  ancient  name  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  square  form  in  which  the  city 
was  laid  out,  resembling  a  table,  (Tg*Ts£».) 
Trapezus  is  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  re¬ 
ception  which  its  inhabitants  gave  to  the 
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10,000  Greeks  on  their  retreat,  this  being  the 
first  Greek  colony  which  the  latter  had  reach 
ed  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  It  fell  subse¬ 
quently  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  but  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Scythians  or  Tar¬ 
tars  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  The  Greek 
emperors  became  afterwards  masters  of  it. 
A  separate  dynasty  was  here  established. 
Commencing  with  Alexias  Comnenes  in  1  04, 
which  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  city  bv 
Mahomet  •■2d  in  1462.  The  princes  who  reign¬ 
ed  in  this  city  are  the  Greek  emperors  of 
whom  so  much  mention  is  made  in  romances, 
and  so  little  in  history  ?  they  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  imperial  line  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Trapezus  is  now  called  Trebisond.  or , 
as  the  Turks  pronounce  it.  Terabezoun .]  Ta¬ 
cit.  H.  3,  c.  47. — Plin.  6,  c.  4 - A  town  of 

Arcadia  near  the  Alpheus.  It  received  its 
name  from  a  son  of  Lycaon.  Afiotlod.  3,  c.  8. 

TrasimEnus.  (vid.  Thrasymenus.) 

Treba,  a  town  of  the  fEqui,  [north-east 
of  Anagnia.  It  stood  near  the  sources  of  the 
Ariio.]  Plin.  3,  c.  12. 

C.  1'rebatius  Testas,  a  man  banished 
by  Julius  Caesar  for  following  the  interest  of 
Pompey,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Caesar.  Trebatius  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  his  learning  than  for  his  integrity,  his  mili¬ 
tary  experience,  and  knowledge  of  law.  He 
wrote  nine  books  on  religious  ceremonies,  and 
treatises  on  civil  law  ;  and  the  verses  that  he 
composed  proved  him  a  poet  of  no  inferior 
consequence.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  1,  v.  4. 

Trebellianus  C.  Annius,  a  pirate  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  A.  D 
264.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria, 
by  the  lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

TrebelliEnus  Rufus,  a  praetor  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  of  the  children  of  king  Cotys.by 

Tiberius. - A  Roman  who  numbered  the 

inhabitants  of  Gaul.  He  was  made  governor 
of  Britain.  Tacit,  A.  6,  c.  39. 

Trrbellius  Pollio,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  em¬ 
perors.  The  beginning  of  this  history  is  h  ,st ; 
part  of  the  reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  life  of 
the  two  Gallieni,  with  the  0  tyrants,  are  the 
only  fragments  remaining.  He  flourished 
A.  D.  305. 

Trebia,  [a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which 
ranfromsouth  to  north, commencing  in  Liguria, 
south  of  the  valley  inhabited  by  the  Friniates, 
and  falling  into  the  Po  near  "Placentia.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  river  Annibal  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  Romans,  and  defeated 
them  with  the  loss  of  20,000  men.  Both  the 
consuls,  Scipio  and  Sempronius  were  present 
in  the  fight  This  victory  was  preceded  by 
that  at  the  Ticinus,  and  followed  by  those 
of  Thasymenus  and  Cannse.  The  early 
defeat  of  the  Roman  cavalry  at  the  Trebir 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  day.]  Si/.  4,  v. 
486. — Lucan.  2,  v.  46 .—Liv.  21,  c.  54  and 

56. - of  Campania.  Id.  23,  c.  14 _ of 

Umbria.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

Trebonia  lex,  de  firovinciis.  by  L.  Tre- 
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bonius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  [It  assign¬ 
ed  provinces  to  the  consuls  for  5  years;  Spain 
to  Pompey  ;  Syria  and  the  Parthian  war  to 
Crassus  ;  and  prolonging  for  a  time  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Gaul,  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
Csesar  by  the  Vatinian  law.  Cato,  for  oppos¬ 
ing  this  law,  was  led  to  prison.  According 
to  Dio,  however,  he  was  only  dragged  from 

the  assembly.]  Dio.  Cass.  39. - Another 

by  L.  Trebonius,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  305, 
which  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tribunes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  Liv.  3 
and  5. 

TrEbOnius,  Caius,  one  ofCxsar’s  friends, 
made  through  his  interest  prxtor  and  consul. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor’s 
murderers.  He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at 
Smyrna.  Ctes  bell.  5,  c.  17. — Cic  in  Phil.  11, 
c.  2. — Paterc.  56  and  69. — Liv.  119. — Dio. 
47. — Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  114  — — — Garucianus, 
a  governor  of  Africa,  who  put  to  death  the 
proconsul  Clodius  Macer.  by  Galba’s  orders. 
Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  7. - A  tribune  who  propos¬ 

ed  a  law  at  Rome,  and  imprisoned  Cato  be¬ 
cause  he  opposed  it.- - A  man  caught  in  adul¬ 

tery,  and  severely  punished  in  the  age  of  Ho¬ 
race. 

Trebcla,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  cheese.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Trebulani.  Cic.  in  Agr.  2,  c.25. — Liv.  23. — 

Plin.  3,  c.  5  and  1  . — Martial.  5,  ep.  72 _ 

Another  in  Campania.  Liv.  23,  c.  39. 

Tres  tabernje,  a  place  on  the  Appian 
road,  where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Cic. 
A.  1,  ep.  13, 1.  2,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Treveri,  fa  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  be¬ 
tween  the  Mosella  or  Moselle ,  and  Silva  Ar- 
duenna.  Their  chief  city,  Augusta  Trevuo- 
rum,  called  afterwards  from  its  inhabitants, 
Treviri,  now  Treves ,  stands  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Moselle.]  Mela ,  3,  c.  2. 

C.  Triarius,  an  orator  commended  by 

Cicero. - A  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had  for 

some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia  against 
Mithridates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  beaten.  He  was  killed  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Cccs. 
Bell  Civ.  3,  c.  5. 

Triballi,  a  people  of  Thrace  ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  of  Lower  Mcesia.  They 
were  conquered  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  and  some  ages  after,  they  maintained  a 
long  war  against  the  Roman  emperors.  Plin 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  Gaul.  Ta~ ; 
cit.  in  Gem.  28. 

Tribolium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 

Tribuni  Plebis,  magistrates  at  Rome, 
created  in  the  year  U.  C.  261,  when  the 
people,  after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators,  had 
retired  to  Mons  Sacer.  The  two  first  were ! 
C.  Licinius,  and  L.  Albinus.  [These  created 
three  colleagues.  In  the  year  283,  they  were 
first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and  in 
A.  U.  C.  297,  ten  tribunes  were  created ; 
two  out  of  each  class,  which  number  continu¬ 
ed  ever  after.  The  name  of  Tribunes  was  l 
given  to  them,  according  to  Varro,  because 
they  were  first  chosen  from  the  tribunes  of 
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the  soldiers.]  Their  office  was  annual,  and 
as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  10th  of 
December,  that  day  was  ever  after  chosen 
for  the  election.  Their  power,  though  at 
first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  po 
pulace,  soon  became  formidable,  and  the  se 
nators  repented  too  late  of  having  consented 
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nor  whose  father  was  a 
power  with  which 


to  elect  magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved 
the  rights  of  the  people,  but  could  summon 
'  assemblies,  propose  laws,  stop  the  consulta- 
|  tions  of  the  senate,  and  even  abolish  their  de- 
1  erees  by  the  word  Veto.  Their  approbation 
was  also  necessary  to  confirm  the  senatHn 
'  consulta,  and  this  was  done  by  affixing  the 
letter  T.  under  it.  If  any  irregularity  hap- 
‘  pened  in  the  state,  their  power  was  almost 
absolute;  they  criticized  the  conduct  of  all 
'the  public  magistrates,  and  even  drag¬ 
ged  a  consul  to  prison,  if  the  measures 
he  pursued  were  hostile  to  the  peace  of 
Rome.  The  dictator  alone  was  their  supe¬ 
rior,  but  when  that  magistrate  was  elected, 
the  office  of  tribune  was  not,  like  that  of  all 
other  inferior  magistrates,  abolished  while  he 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  state.  [It  was 
one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  connected  w.th 
the  office  of  tribune  that  their  persons  should 
"be  held  sacred,  ( sacrosancti ,)  and  any  one 
"therefore  who  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed, 
was  held  accused,  and  his  goods  were  confis- 
'cated.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law  they 
carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height. 
‘By  the  Icilian  law  also  it  was  forbidden,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  speaking,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  them 
without  their  permission.]  The  marks  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
•magistrates  were  not  very  conspicuous  They 
wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a  beadle  call 
sd  viator  marched  before  them.  [At  first 
:hey  were  not  allowed  seats  in  the  senate,  but 
'»at  on  benches  without,  and  the  decrees  of  that 
body  were  brought  to  them  for  their  approv¬ 
al  or  rejection  :  they  were  soon,  however,  ad- 
hutted  within.  ]  Yet  great  as  their  power  might 
appear,  they  rece. ve  la  heavy  wound  fr  mtheir 
inmber,  and  as  their  consultations  and  reso- 
rntions  were  of  no  effect  if  they  were  not  all 
unanimous,  the  senate  often  took  advantage 
bf  their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of  them 
by  bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the  au- 
hority  of  the  rest.  The  office  of  tribune  of 
he  people,  though  at  first  deemed  mean  and 
ervile,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  steps 
hat  led  to  more  honourable  employments, 
aid  as  no  patrician  was  permitted  to  canvass 
hr  the  tribuneship,  we  find  many  that  des 
ended  among  the  plebeians  to  exercise  that 
mportant  office.  [As  no  patrician  could  be 
made,  tribune  without  being  first  adopted  in  a 
olebeian  family,  we  find  Clodius,  the  enemy 
f  Cicero,  submitting  to  this  form,  for  the 
turpose  of  exercising  the  whole  power  of  the 
'ribunidan  office  against  the  orator.  No  one, 
moreover,  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian 
-dile,  whose  father  had  borne  a  curule  office 


and  was  alive, 

captive.]  From  the  r  . . 

they  were  at  last  invested  by  the  activity, 
the  intrigues,  and  continual  applications  of 
those  who  were  in  office,  they  became 
almost  absolute  in  the  state,  and  it  has  been 
properly  observed,  that  they  caused  far 
greater  troubles  than  those  which  they  were 
at  first  created  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised 
to  the  dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
authority  of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  his 
decrees,  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  ha¬ 
rangue  and  inflame  the  people;  they  could 
make  no  laws ;  no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribun¬ 
al,  and  such  as  bad  been  tribunes  were  not 
permitted  to  solicit  for  the  other  offices  of  the 
state.  This  disgrace,  however,  was  but  mo¬ 
mentary;  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant  the  tribunes 
recovered  their  privileges  by  means  of  Cotta 
and  Pompey  the  Great,  [in  the  consulship  of 
the  former,  they  obtained  the  right  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  other  offices,  and  in  the  consulship  of 
Pouipey  and  Crassus,  all  their  former  pow¬ 
ers,  a  thing  which  Ctesar  strenuously  pro¬ 
moted.  The  tr.bunes  henceforth  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  leading  men.  as  the  tools  of 
tneir  ambition  Backed  by  a  hired  mob, 
they  determined  every  thing  by  force ;  they' 
made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  and  in 
fine  threw  the  whole  state  into  utter  confu¬ 
sion.  Julius  Cassar,  who  had  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  their  excesses,  and  had  made  the 
violation  of  their  power  a  pretext  for  taking 
up  arms,  having  at  last  become  absolute,  re¬ 
duced  the  trihunitian  power  to  a  mere  name 
and  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  at 
pleasure.  Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  pow¬ 
er  conferred  upon  himself  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  This  power  gave  him  the  right  of 
holding  the  senate,  of  assembling  the  people 
and  of  being  appealed  torn  all  cases.  It  also' 
rendered  his.person  sacred  and  inviolable,  so 
that  it  became  a  capital  crime  to  injure  him 
in  word  or  deed,  which, under  the  succeeding 
emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off 
numbers  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state.  Hence 
tins  among  otiier  powers  used  to  be  conferred 
on  the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reign,  or  upon  other  solemn  occasions,  and 
hence  also  the  years  of  their  government  were 
called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian  power, 
which  are  often  found  marked  on  ancient 
coins,  computed  generally  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  reign.]  Under  Constan¬ 
tine  the  tribuneship  was  totally  abolished. 

I  he  tribunes  were  never  permitted  [to  re¬ 
main  all  night  in  the  country,  nor  to  be 
above  one  whole  day  out  of  town.]  except  at 
the  Fens  Luting ,  when  they  went  with 
other  magistrates  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  a 
mountain  near  Alba.  Their  houses  were  al¬ 
ways  open,  and  they  received  every  com¬ 
plaint,  and  were  ever  ready  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  their  constituents.  Their  autho¬ 
rity  was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city.  [When,  however,  they  weresent  by  the 
senate  and  people,  they  might,  in  any  part  of 
the  empire  seize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head 
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of  his  army  and  bring  him  to  Rome.] - -|  take  care  of  the  amusements  which  were  pre- 

There  were  also  other  officers  who  bore  thelpared  for  the  people,  and  that  nothing  might 
name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  tribur.i  militum  be  wanting  in  the  exhibitions.  This  office 
or  militarcs,  who  commanded  a  division  oflwas  also  honourable. 

the  legions,  [ten  centuries,  or  about  1000  men.  Tricali,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of 


They  commanded  each  in  turn,  usually  a 
a  month  about.]  They  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in  the 
army,  they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave 
the  watch-word.  There  were  only  three  at 
first  chosen  by  Romulus,  but  the  number  was 
at  last  increased  to  six  in  every  legion.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  they  were 
chosen  by  the  consuls,  but  afterwards  the 
right  of  electing  them  was  divided  between 
the  people  and  the  consul.  [The  people,  after 
A.  U.  C.  393,  usually  appointed  six  annually, 
out  of  24.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choos¬ 
ing  them  varied.  By  the  Athenian  law  the 
people  claimed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
choosing  sixteen  for  four  legions,  or  sixteen 
out  of  twenty-four,  that  is,  two  thirds  of  the 
whole.  Those  chosen  by  the  people  were 
called  Comitiati ;  by  the  consuls  Rutili  or 
Rufuli.  Sometimes  the  people  created 
the  whole.  In  dangerous  conjunctures,  how 
ever,  the  choice  was  for  the  most  part 
left  entirely  to  the  consuls.  Under  the 
emperors  they  were  chosen  chiefly  from 
among  the  senators  and  equites.  The 
former  were  called  laticlavii ,  and  the  latter 
angusticlavii,  from  their  peculiar  dress. 
They  wore  a  golden  ring,  and  were  in  office 
no  longer  than  six  months.]  There  were  also 
some  officers,  called  tribuni  militum  consular i 
jiotestate ,  elected  instead  of  consuls,  A.  U.  C. 
310.  They  were  only  three  originally,  but 
the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  six, 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 


of  the  people  and  the  emergencies  of  the 


Sicily,  between  Selinus  and  Agrigentum. 
Sil.  14,  v.  271. 

Tricasses,  a  people  of  Champagne  in 
Gaul. 

TricCjE  a  town  of  Thessaly,  [south-east 
of  Gomphi  near  the  junction  of  the  Lethte  s 
and  Peneus.  The  modern  Tricala  is  thought 
to  correspond  with  it.  Venus  was  worship¬ 
ped  in  this  city,  and  the  inhabitants  offered 
her  a  sacrifice  of  swine.]  ASsculapius  had 
here  also  a  temple.  Liv.  32,  c.  13. — Ho¬ 
mer.  II. — Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

Triclaria,  a  yearly  festival  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  anger  of  Diana  Triclaria ,  whose 
temple  had  been  defiled  by  the  adulterous 
commerce  of  Menalippus  and  Cometho.  It 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but 
this  barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by 
Eurypilus.  The  three  cities  were  Aroe,  Mes- 
satis,  and  Anthea  whose  united  labours  had 
erected  a  temple  of  the  goddess.  Paus.  7,  19. 

Tricorii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Dau- 
fihine.  Liv  21,  c.  31. 

Tricrena,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some.  Mercury  was  born.  Paus J 
8,  c.  1 '. 

Tridf.ntum,  [now  Trent ,  a  city  ofRhte-l 
tia,  on  the  river  Athesis  or  Adige ,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  northern  confines  of 
Venetia.  It  was  built  by  the  Cenomani,  who! 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Some  au¬ 
thors  affirm  that  the  name  Tridentum  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Neptune’s  sceptre  or  trident,  to 
which  god  they  say  the  city  was  once  con¬ 


state.  Part  of  them  were  plebeians,  and  the  secrated  .  this  opinion  took  its  rise  from  an; 
rest  of  patrician  families.  When  they  had! ancient  marble  being  found  thereon  which) 
subsisted  tor  about  70  years,  not  without  in- i  was  Neptune  holding  a  trident.  Others  de- 


terruption,  the  office  was  totally  abolished,  as1  rive  the  name  from  three  rivers  that  fall 


the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  share  the  into  the  Adige  near  the  city  ;  while  others: 
consulship,  and  the  consuls  continued  at  the  again  ascribe  the  name  to  the  circumstance  of) 
head  ot  the  state  till  the  end  of  the  common-  there  being  three  high  rocks  in  the  neighbour-' 
wealth.— —  The  tribuni  cokortium  fir  (gloria-  hood  which  appear  like  three  teeth,  (Ires' 
narum  were  intrusted  with  the  person  of  dentes.)  Trent  is  famous  m  modern  history: 
the  emperor,  which  they  guarded  and  pro- for  the  council  of  ecclesiastics  which  sat  there! 

tected. - The  tribuni  ararii  were  officers  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of 

chosen  from  among  the  people,  who  kept  the  church.  It  was  assembled  by  Paul 
the  money  which  was  to  be  applied  to  de-  in  154  >,  and  continued  by  25  sessions  till  the 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  army.  The  richest  year  1563  under  Julius  3d  and  Pius  4th.] 
persons  were  always  chosen,  as  much  mo- j  Trieterica,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
ney  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the  sol- celebrated  every  three  years.  Tirg.  JEn.  4, 
diers.  They  were  greatly  distinguished  in  v.  302. 
the  state,  and  they  shared  with  the  sena-;  TrifolInus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  fa- 
tors  and  Roman  knights  the  privileges  of  mous  for  wine.  Mart •  13,  ep.  104.  Plin.  14, 
judging.  They  were  abolished  by  Julius  Cas-  c.  7. 

sar,  but  Augustus  re-established  them,  and)  Trigemina,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so 
created  200  more,  to  decide  causes  of  small-  called  because  the  three  Horatii  went  through 

er  importance. - The  tribuni  celerum  had  against  the  Curiatii.  Liv.  4,  c.  16,  1.35,  c, 

the  command  of  the  guard  which  Romulus  41,  1.  40,  c.51. 


chose  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  They  werej  TrinAcria,  or  TrinXcris,  one  ofthe  an 


100  in  number,  distinguished  for  their  pro- 'cient  names  of  Sicily,  [from  its  three  pro 

bity,  their  opulence,  and  their  nobility _ montories,  (t§sk  xk^xi..)  vid.  Sicilia.]  Tirg 

The  tribuni  volufitatum  were  commissionedtol^Erc.  3,  v.  384,  &c. 
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Trinobantes,  a  people  of  Britian  in  mo¬ 
dern  Essex  and  Middlesex.  Tacit.  Ann.  1  , 
c.  31  —Cas.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

Triopas,  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune 
by  Canace,  the  daughter  TEolus.  He  was 
father  of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichthon,  who 
is  called  on  that  account  Triopeius,  and  his 
daughter  Trio/ieis.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v  754. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Triphylia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Elis.  [It  took  its  name,  according  to  Strabo, 
from  the  union  of  three  different  tribes,  (rguc 
<fv\n),  the  Epei  or  original  inhabitants,  the 
Minyx  who  migrated  thither,  and  the 

Elen]  Liv.  -28,  c.  8. - A  mountain  where 

Jupiter  had  a  temple  in  the  island  Panchaia, 
whence  he  is  called  Triphylius. 

TriopIum,  [a  city  of  Caria,  founded  by 
T  riopas  son  of  Erisichthon,  and  situate  near 
the  promontory  of  Triopium,  at  the  extremi 
ty  of  D  iris.  On  the  promontory,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  city,  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tri 
opsean  temple.  The  Dorians  here  celebrat 
ed  games  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  here  also  was 
held  a  general  assembly  of  the  Dorians  in 
Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Thermopylae 
vid.  Doris.] 

Tripolis,  [now  Tarabous,  a  city  of  Syria 
on  the  sea  coast  below  Aradus.  1  he  Greek 
name  of  this  place  Tripolis,  denoting  three 
cities,  (ygut  TroAsic,)  is  explained  by  Scylax. 
He  states  that  the  cities  of  Tyrus,  S'.don,  and 
Aradus,  sent  each  a  colony  to  this  place,  who 
at  first  inhabited  three  separate  cities,  but  in 
process  of  time  became  united  into  one 
Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  gives  a  some 
what  different  account.  According  to  him 
the  three  cities  above  mentioned,  which  were 
the  parent-states  of  all  the  other  Phoenician 
cities,  wishing  to  establish  some  place  of 
general  assembly,  sent  each  a  colony  hither 
and  founded  this  city.  It  had  a  good  har¬ 
bour  and  extensive  commerce.  Now  how¬ 
ever,  the  sand  has  so  accumulated  that  the 
city  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  small  tri¬ 
angular  plain  halt  a  league  in  breadth,  at 
the  point  of  which  is  the  vill  i ge  where  the 
vessels  land  their  goods.  The  commerce  of 
the  place  consists  now  almost  entirely 

coarse  silks. - A  region  of  Africa,  on  the 

coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
two  Syrtes.  It  received  this  name  from  its 
containing  three  principal  cities.  Leptis 
magna,  Oea,  and  Sabrata.  The  second 


these  is  the  modern  city  of  Tripoli - A 

city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tripolis,  and  north-east  of  Cerasus ; 
now  Trib'jli. - \  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  west¬ 

ern  bank  of  the  Maeandef,  north-west  of 
Hierapolis,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Mxander  and  Cludrus.  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanus  ascribe  it  to  Caria,  Pliny  and  Hie- 
rocles  to  Lvdia.  Mannert  considers  it 
Phrygian  city.] 

TripolItis,  a  surname  given  to  Azorus 
the  principal  city  of  Pelagonia  in  Thessaly 
Tr!pt5lEmvs,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Ter¬ 


ra,  or  according  to  some,  ofTrochilus,  a  priest 
of  Argos.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinion  he  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica, 
by  Nenea,  whom  some  have  called  Meta- 
nira,  Cothonea,  Hyona.  Melania,  or  Polym- 
nia.  He  was  born  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and 
was  cured  in  his  youth  of  a  severe  illness  by 
the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  invited  into 
the  house  of  Celeus  by  the  monarch’s  chil¬ 
dren.  as  she  travelled  over  the  country  in 
quest  of  her  daughter.  To  repay  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  particular 
notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  him  with  her  own 
milk,  and  placed  him  on  burning  coals  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  to  destroy  whatever  particles 
of  mortality  he  had'  received  from  his  pa¬ 
rents.  The  mother  was  astonished  at  the 
uncommon  growth  of  her  son,  and  she  had 
the  curiosity  to  watch  Ceres.  She  disturb¬ 
ed  the  goddess  by  a  sudden  cry,  when 
Triptolemus  was  laid  on  the  burning  ash¬ 
es,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  unable  to 
make  him  immortal,  she  taught  him  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  rendered  him  serviceable  t  man¬ 
kind,  by  instructing  him  how  to  sow  corn  and 
make  bread.  She  also  gave  him  her  chariot, 
which  was  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and  in  this 
celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  all  over  the  earth 
and  distributed  com  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  In  Scythia  the  favourite  of  Ceres 
nearly  lost  his  life ;  but  Lyncus.the  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  conspired  to  murder  him, 
was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At  his  return  to 
Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored  Ceres  her  cha¬ 
riot,  and  established  the  Eleusinian  festivals 
and  mysteries  in  honour  of  the  deity.  He 
reigned  for  some  time,  and  after  death  re¬ 
ceived  divine  honours.  Some  suppose  that  he 
accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedi¬ 
tion.  Diod. — Hygin.  fab.  147. — Paus.  2,  c. 

14,  1.  8,  c.  4. — Justin.  2,  c.  6. — dpollod.  1 ,  C. 
5. — Callim  in  Cer.  22.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
646.  Fast.  4,  v.  501.  Trist.  3  el.  8,  v.  1. 

TriquEtra,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by 
the  Latins,  from  its  triangular  form.  LucretA, 
8. 

Trismegistus,  a  famous  Egyptian,  [yid. 
Mercurius] 

Tritala,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Triton, 

mother  of  Menalippus,  by  Mars. - A  town 

in  Achaia,  [south-west  of  iEgium,]  built  by 
her  son,  bore  her  name.  Paus.  7,  c.  22. 

TritogenIa,  a  surname  of  Pallas.  \yid. 
Tritor.is.]  Hesiod.— Festus.  de  V.  sig. 

Triton,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by 
Amphitrite,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Cele- 
no,  or  Salacia.  [wi  Tritonis.]  He  was 
very  powerful  among  the  sea- deities,  and 
could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate  storms  at 
pleasure.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
blowing  a  shell ;  his  body  above  the  waist  is 
like  that  of  a  man,  and  below  a  dolphin. 
Some  represent  him  with  the  fore  feet  of  a 
horse.  Many  of  the  sea-deities  are  called 
Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
those  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fishes. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4. — Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  930. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  333.— Cic.  de  Mtt.  D.  1,  c, 
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2$.-  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  148,  1.  6,  v.  173.— 

Pans.  9,  c.  20. - A  river  of  Africa,  falling 

into  the  lake  Tritonis.  [now  the  Gabs.  vid. 

Tritonis.] - One  of  the  names  of  the  Nile. 

- A  small  river  of  Boeotia,  or  Thessalv  ] 

Tritonis,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa, 
[inland  from  the  Svrtis  Minor,]  near 
which  Mrnerva  had  a  temple,  whence 
she  is  surnamed  Tritonis  or  Trit.onia  [Mi 
nerva  is  said  to  have  been  called  Tr'tonia, 
because  she  first  revealed  herself  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  this  lake.  This,  however  is  a  mere 
fable,  the  true  etymology  of  the  term  rito- 
nia  is  from  a  Cretan  word,  signifying 

the  head ,  and  hence  the  epithets  Tritonia  in 
Latin,  and  Tgiroyivei*  in  Greek,  have  reference 
to  her  having  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jupi¬ 
ter.  Near  the  Tritonis  palus  was  the  Libya 
palus :  modern  travellers  speak  of  a  long  and 
narrow  lake  in  this  quarter,  divided  in  two  by 
a  ford  :  D’Anville  considers  these  to  be  the 
Tritonis  and  Libya  Paludes.  The  modern 
name  of  the  former  is  Faroun,  and  of  the 
latter,  el-Loudeah .]  Herodot.  4.  c.  178  — 
Pans.  9,  c.  33. —  Virg  JEn.  2,  v.  171  — M-la, 
1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  Tritonis.  be¬ 
cause  dedicated  to  Minerva.  Ovid.  Met.  5. 

Trivia,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  be 
cause  she  presided  over  all  places  where 
three  roads  met.  At  the  new  moon  the 
Athenians  offered  her  sacrifices,  and  a  sump¬ 
tuous  entertainment,  which  was  generally 
distributed  among  the  poor.  Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  13,  1  7,  v.  774. —  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  416. 
Fast.  1,  v.  389. 

Trivia  antrum,  a  place  in  the  valley  of 
Aricia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided. 
Mart.  6,  ep.  47. 

Trivia  lucus,  a  place  of  Campania,  in 
the  bav  of  Cumte.  Virg.  /En.  6,  v.  13. 

Triumviri,  reip.ubliaz  constituent^ ,  were 
three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  go 
vern  the  Roman  state  with  absolute  power. 
These  officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expir¬ 
ing  independence  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
became  celebrated  for  theirdifferent  pursuits, 
their  ambition,  and  their  various  fortunes. 
The  first  triumvirate,  B.  C.  60,  was  in  the 
hands  of  J.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  kindled  acivil 
war.  The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C. 
43  was  under  Augustus,  M.  Antony,  and  Le- 
pidus,  and  through  them  the  Romans  totally 
lost  their  liberty.  Augustus  disagreed  with 
his  colleagues,  and  after  he  had  defeated 
them  he  made  himself  absolute  in  Rome. 
The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  at  Rome 
for  the  space  of  about  12  years.  There  were 
also  officers  that  were  cailed  triumviri  capi¬ 
tals,  created  A.  U.  C,  464.  They  took  cog 
nisance  of  murders  and  robberies,  and  every 
thing  in  which  slaves  were  concerned. 
Criminals  under  sentence  of  death  were 
intrusted  to  their  care,  and  they  had  them 
executed  according  to  the  commands  of  the 

praetors. - The  triumviri  noctumi  watch 

ed  over  the  safety  of  Rome  in  the  night-time, 
and  in  case  of  fire  were  ever  ready  to  give 
orders,  and  to  take  the  most  effectual  mea- 
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suresto  extinguish  it. - The  triumviri  agrtt - 

rii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that  were  sent  to 
settle  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands  among  the 
citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new  colony 
all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  consuls  at  Rome.  ..the  triumviri  mone- 
tales  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and  had  the 
care  of  the  coin,  nence  their  office  was  gene¬ 
rally  intimated  with  the  following  letters  often 
seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medals;  II1VIR. 
A.  A  A  F.  F.  i.  e.  Triumviri  iuro,  argento, 
£re,fiando,feriendo.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  created  only  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  as 
those  who  were  employed  before  them  were 

called  Denariorum  flandorum  curatores. - 

The  triumviri  valetudinis  were  chosen  when 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague  or  some  pesti¬ 
ferous  distemper,  and  they  took  particular 

care  of  the  temples  of  health  and  virtue. - 

The  triumviri  senatus  legendi,  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  name  those  that  were  most  worthy  to 
be  made  senators  from  among  the  plebeians. 
They  were  first  chosen  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
as  before,  this  privilege  belonged  to  the  kings, 
and  afterwards  devolved  upon  the  consuls 
and  the  censors,  A.U  C.  310 _ The  trium¬ 

viri  mensuni  were  chosen  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  to  take  care  of  the  coin  and  prices 
of  exchange. 

Triumvirorum  insula,  [an  island  in  the 
small  river  Khenus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Po,]  here  the  triumvirs  Antony,  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Augustus,  met  to  divide  the  Roman 
empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Dio.  46, 
c.  55. — Afi/iiun  Cic.  4. 

TroAdes,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Fro  as,  [a  district  on  the  iEgean  coast  of 
Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  as  far  south 
as  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  now  cape  Ba¬ 
ba.  of  which  Troy  was  the  capital.]  When 
Troas  is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Priam,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and 
Phrygia  Minor  ;  but  if  only  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  country  where  Troy  was  situate, 
its  extent  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  [This  is  an  incorrect  remark.  The 
kingdom  of  Priam,  if  we  form  our  ideas  of 
it  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  must  have 
been  of  very  limited  extent.  Strabo,  indeed, 
through  partiality  for  his  favourite  poet,  seeks 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  Priam’s  kingdom, 
and  nakesit  to  have  comprehendedthe  coun¬ 
try  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  as  far  as  the 
river  fEsepu  ,near  Cyzicum.  Homer,  how¬ 
ever,  names  many  expressly  as  allies  of  the 
Trajans,  whom  Strabo  would  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  as  the  subjects  of  Priam.  The  northern 
part  of  Troas  was  termed  Dardania  from 
Dardanus,  a  city  founded  by  Dardanus  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Priam.  The  Trojans  were 
very  probably  of  Thracian  origin.]  {vid. 
Troja.) 

Trochois,  a  lake  in  the  sland  of  Delos, 
near  >  liich  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia,  [on  the  side 
of  Cappadocia,  j  Liv.  38,  c.  16. 

Trcezkne,  [now  Damala,]  a  town  of  Ar- 
golis,  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  Saronicus  Si- 
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nus,  which  received  its  name  from  Troezen, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  who  reigned  there  for  some 
time.  It  is  often  called  Theseis ,  because 
Theseus  was  born  there;  and  Posidonia.be 
cause  Neptune  was  worshipped  there.  [“ThE 
place,”  observes  Mr.  Gell,  in  speaking  of 
Troezen  “  now  represented  by  a  mean  vil¬ 
lage  of  only  45  habitations,  was  anciently  of 
considerable  extent,  the  longest  side  of  the 
city  having  been  at  least  one  mile  in  length. 
It  was  probably,  like  most  of  the  Grecian  ci¬ 
ties,  of  a  form  approaching  to  a  triangle,  hav¬ 
ing  a  wall  on  the  plain,  from  the  extremities 
of  which  other  fortifications  ran  up  the  monn- 
tain  to  the  Acropolis,  on  a  craggy  and  de¬ 
tached  summit,  now  very  prettily  spotted 
with  wild  olives.]  Sat.  Theb  4,  v.  81. — 
Pans.  2,  c.  50. — Plut  in  Thes. —  Ovid.  Met. 

8,  v.  566,  1  15,  v.  296. - Another  town  at 

the  south  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Trogilie,  three  small  islands  near  Sa¬ 
mos. 

Trogilium,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  sea.  Strab.  14. 

Troglodyte,  a  people  of  /Ethiopia,  [on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,]  who  dwelt 
in  caves  (Tgeu sfiecus ,  fviui  subeo.)  They 
were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wives  in 
common.  Strab.  1. — Mela ,  1,  c.  4  and  8 — 
Plin.  5,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c-  10. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  a  Latin  historian,  B. 
C.  41,  born  in  Gaul-  His  father  was  one  of 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  J.  Caesar,  and  his 
ancestors  had  obtained  privileges  and  honours 
from  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans. 
Trogus  wrote  an  universal  history  of  all  the 
most  important  events  chat  had  happened 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  age  of 
Augustus,  divided  into  44  books.  This  his¬ 
tory,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  its  purity 
and  elegance,  was  epitomized  by  Justin,  and 
is  still  extant.  Some  suppose  that  the  epi¬ 
tome  is  the  cause  that  the  original  of  Trogus 
is  lost.  Justin.  47,  c.  5. — Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4, 
c.  6. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  ofTroas,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium 
was  the  capital.  [ vid .  the  end  of  this  article.] 
It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence,  [a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  and 
Scamander,  between  these  two  rivers,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.]  Darda- 
nus,  the  first  king  of  the  country,  built  it,  and 
called  it  Dardania,  and  from  Tros  one  of  his 
successors  it  was  called  Troja ,  and  from  llus 
Ilion.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  have  built,  or 
more  properly  repaired  its  walls,  in  the  age 
ofking  Laomedon.  This  city  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
of  all  the  wars  which  have  been  carried  on 
among  the  ancients,  that  of  T roy  is  the  most 
famous.  The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by 
the  Greeks,  to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris 
Ihe  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy  had  carried 
away  from  the  house  of  Menelaus.  All 
Greece  united  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Mene¬ 
laus,  and  every  prince  furnished  a  certain 
number  of  ships  and  soldiers.  According  to 
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Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycophron,the  arma¬ 
ment  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  1000  ships. 
Homer  mentions  them  as  being  1185,  and 
Thncvdides  supposed  that  they  were  1200  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these 
ships  carried  is  unknown  :  yet  as  the  largest 
contained  about  120  nen  each,  and  the  small¬ 
est  50,  it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than 
100,000  men  were  engaged  in  this  celebrated 
expedition.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  gene¬ 
ral  of  all  these  forces  ;  but  the  princes  and 
kings  of  Greece  were  admitted  among  his 
counsellors,  and  by  them  all  the  operations 
of  the  war  were  directed.  [The  Grecian 
camp  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  the 
promontories  of  Rhseteum  and  Sigxum.]  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  princes  that 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  war,  were 
Achilles,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes, 
Protesilaus,  Patrodus,  Agamemnon,  Nestor, 
Neoptolemus,  &6.  The  Grecian  army  vvas 
opposed  by  a  more  numerous  force.  The 
king  of  Troy  received  assistance  from  the 
neighbouring  princes  in  Asia  Minor,  and  reck¬ 
oned  among  his  most  active  generals,  Rhesus 
king  of  Thrace,  and  Memnon,  who  entered 
the  field  with  20,000  Assyrians  and  /Ethio¬ 
pians.  Many  of  the  adjacent  cities  were  re¬ 
duced  and  plundered  before  the  Greeks  ap¬ 
proached  the  walls  ;  but  when  the  siege  was 
begun,  the  enemies  on  both  sides  gave  proofs 
of  valour  and  intrepidity.  The  army  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  was  visited  by  a  plague, 
and  the  operations  were  not  less  retarded  by 
the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  The 
loss  was  great  on  both  sides  ;  the  most  via- 
liant  of  the  Trojans,  and  particularly  of  tho 
sons  of  Priam,  were  slain  in  the  field  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  that  the 
rivers  of  the  country  are  represented  as  filled 
with  dead  bodies  and  suits  of  armour.  After 
the  siege  had  been  carried  on  for  ten  years, 
some  of  the  Trojans,  among  whom  were 
/Eneas  and  Antenor,  betrayed  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Troy  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes.  The  poets,  however,  sup¬ 
port,  that  the  Greeks  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  place  by  artifice.  They  secretly 
tilled  a  large  wooden  horse  with  armed  men, 
and  led  away  their  army  from  the  plains,  as  if 
to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought  the 
wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the  night, 
the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal  rushed  out  and  had  open¬ 
ed  the  gates  to  their  companions,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  the  place  of  their  concealment. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  others  carried  away  by 
the  conquerors.  This  happened,  according  to 
the  Arundelian  marbles,  about  1 )  84  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  3530th  year 
of  the  Julian  period,  on  the  night  between  the 
llth  and  12th  of  June,  408  years  before  the 
first  olympiad.  [Troy  was  more  than  once 
rebuilt,  generally  in  a  situation  nearer  the 
sea  than  the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied.  It  appears  to  have  been  reduced 
to  a  mere  village  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
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Great,  and  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  that  prince  visited, 
after  the  battle  of  Granicus.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  Antigonus,  one  of  his  generals 
founded  acity  in  this  quarter,  which  he  called 
Antigonia  Troas  ;  on  the  fall  of  Antigonus  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lysimachus,  who 
changed  thename  to  Alexandria  Troas,  which 
it  afterwards  retained.  It  is  now  called  Eski 
Stamboul.  It  was  greatly  reduced  in  power 
when  the  Romans  entered  Asia.  As  they, 
however,  pretended  to  be  the  genuine  off¬ 
spring  of  the  ancient  T rojans,  no  cost  or  pains 
were  spared  to  restore  it  to  its  former  splen 
dour.]  It  is  said  that  J.  Caesar,  who  wished 
to  pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  /Eneas, 
and  consequently  to  be  related  to  the  !  rojans, 
intended  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  to  transport  there  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.  The  same  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  entertained  in  the  reign  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  and,  according  to  some,  an  ode  of  Ho 
race,  Justum  is?  tenacem  / iro/iositi  virum  was 
written  purposely  to  dissuade  the  emperor 
from  putting  into  execution  so  wild  a  project. 
( vid .  Paris,  /Eneas,  Antenor,  Agamemnon, 
Ilium,  Laomedon,  Menalaus,  8tc.)  [The 
controversy  respecting  the  position  of  ancient 
Troy  is  an  endless  one,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if, 
amid  the  opposite  and  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  of  scholars,  some  writers  should  be  led 
to  maintain  that  no  such  place  as  Troy  ever 
existed.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  what 
has  been  most  recently  written  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  subject  is  referred  to  the  Travels  of 
Clarke,  and  of  Hobhouse,  and  also  to  the 
Treatise  of  Maclaren,  published  in  London, 
1822.  This  latter  writer  starts  a  theory, 
which  brings  us  back  nearly  to  the  spot  fixed 
upon  by  D’Anville  before  the  present  contro¬ 
versies  began.  The  splendid  work  of  Mr. 
Gell,  “  Topography  of  Troy,”  may  also  be 
consulted  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he 
fails  entirely  in  locating  the  modern  village  of 
Bounabarchi  on  the  site  of  Homer’s  Troy. 
All  that  remains  to  be  added  is,  that  though 
the  great  natural  features  of  Troas,  such  as 
the  promontories,  rivers,  and  mountains,  re¬ 
main,  the  lapse  of  more  than  3000  years  has 
effaced  all  those  traces  of  ancient  Troy  which 
could  alone  afford  the  scholar  a  safe  guide 
to  this  favourite  object  of  classical  research, 
the  city  of  Priam.]  Virg.  JEn.— Homer. — 
Ovid.—Uiod.  &c. 

Trojani  and  Trojugkn^,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Troy. 

Trojani  ludi,  games  instituted  by  .Eneas 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  cir¬ 
cus  of  Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  families,  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with 
suitable  arms  and  weapons,  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  list.  Sylla  exhibited  them  in  his 
dictatorship,  and  under  Augustus  they  were 
observed  with  unusual  pomp  and  solemnity. 
A  mock  fight  on  horse-back,  or  sometimes  on 
foot,  was  exhibited.  The  leader  of  the  party 
was  called  firinccfis  juventutis,  and  was  gene-, 
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rally  the  son  of  a  senator,  or  the  heir  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  empire.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  602. — Sue- 
ton.  in  Cas.  is?  in  Aug. — Pint,  in  SylL 

Troilus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  kill¬ 
ed  by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  Atiol- 
lod.  3,  c.  12. — Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. —  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  v.  474. 

Propasa,  a  town  of  the  Brutii. - A  stone 

monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by  Pom- 

pey. - Drusi,  a  town  of  Germany  where 

Drusus  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted  em¬ 
peror  bv  the  army. 

Trophonius,  a  celebrated  architect,  son 
of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia. 
He  built  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when 
he  demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his 
trouble,  he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait 
eight  d  >ys,  and  to  live  during  that  time  with 
all  cheerfulness  and  pleasure.  When  the 
days  were  passed,  Trophonius  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  were  found  dead  in  their  bed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pausanias,  however,  he  was  swallowed 
up  alive  in  the  earth  :  and  when,  afterwards 
the  country  was  visited  b>  a  great  draught, 
the  Boeotians  were  directed  to  apply  to  Tro¬ 
phonius  for  relief,  and  to  seek  him  at  Leba- 
dea,  where  he  gave  oracles  in  a  cave.  They 
discovered  this  cave  by  means  of  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  Trophonius  told  them  how  to  ease 
their  misfortunes.  From  that  time  Tropho- 
nius  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  passed  for  the 
son  of  Apollo,  a  chapel  and  a  statue  were 
erected  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
his  divinity  when  consulted  to  give  oracles. 
The  cave  of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  oracles  of  Greece.  Many 
ceremonies  were  required,  and  the  suppliant 
was  obliged  to  make  particular  sacrifices,  to 
anoint  his  body  with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the 
waters  of  certain  rivers.  He  was  to  be  cloth¬ 
ed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  with  a  cake  of  honey  in 
his  hand,  he  was  directed  to  descend  into  the 
cave  by  a  narrow  entrance,  from  whence  he 
returned  backwards  after  he  had  received  an 
answer.  He  was  always  pale  and  dejected 
at  his  return,  and  thence  it  became  prover¬ 
bial  to  say  of  a  melancholy  man,  that  he  had 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  There 
were  annually  exhibited  games  in  honour  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea  Paus.  9,  c.  37,  &c. 

—Cic.  'fuse.  1,  c.  47. - Plus. — Plin.  34,  c. 

7 .--JElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  45. 

Tros,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  king  of  Troy, 
w  ho  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the 
Scamander  by  whom  he  had  Ilus,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedes.  He  made  war  against  Tan¬ 
talus,  king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  aroused  of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  T roja  from  i 
him,  and  the  country  itself  l  roas.  Virg.  3,  G. 
v.  36. — Homer.  11.  20,  v.  219. — A/iollod.  3, 
c.  12. 

TkossOlum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which 
gave  the  name  of  Trossieb  to  the  Roman  1 
knights  who  had  taken  it  without  the  assistance 
of  foot  soldiers.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. — Senec.  ep.  86 
and  S7.-=-Pers.  1,  v,  82. 
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Truentum,  or  Truentinum,  a  river  of 
Picenum,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There 
is  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Sil.  8,  v.  434. — Mela,  2. — Plm. 
3,  c.  13. 

Tkyphiodorus,  a  Greek  poet  and  gram¬ 
marian  of  Egypt,  in  the  5th  century,  who 
wrote  a  poem  in  24  books  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  from  which  he  excluded  the  *  in  the 
first  book,  the  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in 
the  third,  & c. 

Trxphon,  a  tyrant  of  Apamea,  in  Syria, 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus.  Justin.  36,  c.  1. 

- A  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 

JElian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  31. - A  grammarian 

of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

TubEro,  Q.  ./Elms,  a  Roman  consul,  son- 
in-law  of  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  glory  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
family.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberos,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  lived  in  a  small  house, 
and  maintained  themselves  with  the  produce 
of  a  little  field,  which  they  cultivated  with 
their  own  hands.  The  first  piece  of  silver 
plate  that  entered  the  house  of  Tubero  was 
a  small  cup  which  his  father-in-law  present¬ 
ed  to  him,  after  he  had  conquered  the  king 
of  Macedonia. 

Tuburbo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Ma¬ 
jor  and  Minor.  [The  first  was  situate  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  south  of  Tunis,  and  appears  to 
be  now  Tubernok  ;  the  latter  was  south-west 
of  Carthage,  on  the  Bugradas,  and  is  said  to 
retain  its  ancient  name.] 

Tucca,  Plautius,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was  with  Varus  and  Plotius,  or¬ 
dered  by  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to  revise 
the  /Eneid  of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncor¬ 
rected  on  account  of  the  premature  death  of 
the  poet.  Herat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  40.  Sal.  10, 
v.  84. 

Tuder,  or  Tudertia,  an  ancient  town 
of  Umbria.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Tudertes.  Si/.  4,  v.  2 22. 

Tuisto  a  deity  of  the  Germans,  son  of 
Terra,  and  the  founder  of  the  nation.  Tacit, 
de  Germ.  2. 

Tulingi,  a  people  of  Germany  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Cas.  1,  c.  5, 
B.G. 

Tullia,  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius, 
king  of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the 
proud,  after  she  had  murdered  her  first  hus¬ 
band  Aruns,  and  consented  to  see  T ullius  as¬ 
sassinated  that  Tarquin  might  be  raised  to 
the  throne.  It  is  said  that  she  ordered  her 
chariot  to  be  driven  over  the  body  of  her  aged 
father,  which  had  been  thrown  all  mangled 
and  bloody  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome. 
She  was  afterwards  banished  from  Rome 

with  her  husband.  Ovid,  in  lb.  363. - 

Another  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  who 
married  Tarquin  the  proud.  She  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  her  own  husband,  that  he  might 
marry  her  ambitious  sister  of  the  same 

name. - A  daughter  of  Cicero.  [vid. 

Tulliolu.] 
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Tullia  lex,  de  senatu,  by  M.  Tullius 
Cicero,  A.  U.  C.  6S9.  enacted  that  those 
who  had  a  libera  legatio  granted  them  by  the 
senate,  should  hold  it  no  more  than  one  year. 
Such  senators  as  had  a  libera  legatio  travelled 
through  the  provinces  of  the  empire  without 
any  expense,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 

the  affairs  of  the  state. - Another,  de  am- 

bitu,  by  the  same,  the  same  year.  It  forbad 
any  person,  two  years  before  he  canvassed  for 
an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators,  un¬ 
less  that  case  had  devolved  upon  him  by  will. 
Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of  ambitus  were 
punished  with  the  ague  is/ ignis  interdictio 
for  ten  years,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
commons  was  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
Calpurnian  law. 

Tullianum,  a  subterraneous  prison  in 
Rome,  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  added  to 
the  other  called  JRobur,  where  criminals 
were  confined.  [It  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  Servius  Tullius  enlarged  the  prison 
built  by  Ancus  Martius*;  hence  the  term 
rullianum  was  applied  to  that  part  of  it  be¬ 
low  ground  which  was  built  by  Servius.]  Sal* 
lust,  in  B.  Catil. 

Tulliola,  or  Tullia,  a  daughter  of 
Cicero  by  Terentia.  She  married  Caius  Pi- 
so,  and  afterwards  Furius  Crassipes,  and  last¬ 
ly  P.  Com.  Dolabella.  With  this  last  hus¬ 
band  she  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 
Dolabella  was  turbulent,  and  consequently 
the  cause  of  much  grief  to  Tullia  and  her  fa¬ 
ther.  Tullia  died  in  childbed,  about  44  years 
before  Christ.  Cicero  was  so  inconsolable  on 
this  occasion,  that  some  have  accused  him  of 
an  unnatural  partiality  for  his  daughter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  ridiculous  story  which  some  of 
the  moderns  report,  in  the  age  of  pope  Paul 
3d,  a  monument  was  discovered  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,'  with  the  superscription  of  TullioltS 
jftlia  mi  ce.  The  body  of  a  woman  was  found 
in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon  as 
touched  ;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  lighted  above  1500  years. 
Cic. — Flue,  in  Cic. 

Tullius  Cimber,  the  son  of  a  freed-man,. 
rose  to  great  honours,  and  followed  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  Pompey.  He  was  reconciled  to  J. 
Caisar,  whom  he  murdered  with  Brutus. 

Pint. - Cicero,  a  celebrated  orator,  (vid. 

Cicero.) - The  son  of  the  orator  Cicero. 

(vid.  Cicero.) - A  friend  of  Otho _ One 

of  the  kings  of  Rome.  (vid.  Servius.) 

Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of 
Rome,  after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was 
of  a  warlike  and  active  disposition,  and  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  by  his  expedition  against  the 
people  of  Alba,  whom  he  conquered,  and 
whose  city  he  destroyed,  after  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  He  after¬ 
wards  carried  his  arms  against  the  Latins  and 
the  neighbouring  states  with  success,  and  en¬ 
forced  reverence  for  majesty  among  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  died  with  all  his  family  about  640 
years  before  the  Christan  era,  after  a  reign  of 
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32  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
precisely  known.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
killed  by  lightning,  while  he  was  performing 
some  magical  ceremonies  in  his  own  house  ; 
or,  according  to  the  more  probable  accounts 
of  others,  he  was  murdered  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  who  set  fire  to  the  palace,  to  make  it 
believed  that  the  impiety  of  Tullus  had  been 
punished  by  heaven.  Flor.  1,  c.  3. — Dionys. 
Hal.  3,  c.  1. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  814. — Liv.  1, 

c.  22. — Plui. - A  consul,  A.  U.  C.  686. 

Horat.  3,  od.  8,  v.  12. 

TunEtum,  or  Tunes,  [a  celebrated  city  of 
Africa,  south-west  of,  and  near  to  Carthage. 
Upon  the  destruction  of  the  city,  it  became 
a  great  and  powerful  city.  It  was  founded 
about  1250  or  1300  B.  C.  as  appears  from 
Herodotus  and  the  Parian  Chronicle.]  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  Regulus  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Xanthippus.  Liv.  30, 
c.  9. 

Tungri,  aname  given  to  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Macsc,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  is 

now  Tongeren. - The  river  of  the  country 

is  now  the  Sjiatv.  Tacit ■  cle  Germ.  2. 

C.  Turanius,  a  Latin  tragic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  16, 
v.  29. 

Turbo,  a  gladiator,  mentioned  Horat.  2, 
Sat.  3,  v.  310.  He  was  of  a  small  stature,  but 
Uncommonly  courageous. 

Turdetani,  [a  people  of  Bsetica  in  Spain, 
in  the  south-western  part.  They  extended 
along  the  coast,  from  the  Anas  to  the  Bastu- 
]i  Poeni,  and  their  territory  was  famed  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  by  some  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  it  was  considered  the  most  fa¬ 
voured  spot  on  the  whole  earth.  Here,  too, 
Strabo  locates  the  Elysian  fields  of  Homer. 
This  district,  besides  being  very  productive, 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extensive  and  lu¬ 
crative  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  by  means  of  the  Bxtis,  which  traversed 
it.]  Liv.  21,  c.  6, 1.  28,  c.  39, 1.  34,  c.  17. 

[TurdOli,  a  people  of  Baetica  in  Spain, 
situate  to  the  north,  and  north-east  of  the 
Turdetani  ] 

Tcria,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the 
Mediterraue  m,  now  Guadaiaviar.  [It  passes 
by  Valentin.] 

"  T uricum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Zurich  in 
Switzerland. 

Turnus,  a  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  ofDau- 
nus  and  Venilia.  He  made  war  against  iEneas, 
and  attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy, 
that  he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  La 
tinus,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  to 
him.  His  efforts  were  attended  with  no  suc¬ 
cess,  though  supported  with  great  courage 
and  a  numerous  army.  He  was  conquered, 
and  at  last  killed  in  a  single  combat  by  Tine¬ 
as.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  strength.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  56,  &c.— 
1'ibuli.  2,  el.  5,  v.  49. —  Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  879. 
Met.  14,  V.451. 

Turgnes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  [on  the  banks 
of  the  Ligetis  about  140  miles  from  the  sea,] 
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whose  capital,  Cxsarodunum,  is  the  modern 
Tours. 

Turpio.  i rid.  Ambivius. 

[Turris  HannibXlis,  a  small  place  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  below  Thapsus.  From 
this  Annibal  took  his  departure  for  Asia 
when  he  was  banished  by  his  factious  and 
ungrateful  countrymen  from  Carthage.  It  is 

now  Ma/idia. - Stratonis,  the  previous  name 

of  Ctesarea,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  vid.  Cae¬ 
sarea.] 

Turuntus,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed 
to  be  the  Drvina  or  Duna. 

Tuscania  and  Tuscia,  a  large  country  at 
the  west  of  Rome,  the  same  as  Etruria,  (vid. 
Etruria.) 

Tusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. - The 

villa  of  Pliny  the  younger,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tiber.  P/in.  ep.  5  and  6. 

Tusculanum,  a  country-house  of  Cicero, 
near  Tusculum,  where,  among  other  books, 
the  orator  composed  his  qusestiones  concern¬ 
ing  the  contempt  of  death,  &c.  in  five  books. 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  4-  Att.  15,  ep.  2.  Div.  2,c.  1. 

TuscOlum,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  a  hill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
founded  by  Telegonus  the  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  It  is  now  called  Frascati ,  and  is  famous 
for  the  magnificent  villas  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Cic.  ad  Attic. — Strab.  5. — Horat.  3, 
Od.  23,  v.  8,  &c. 

Tuscus,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
is  called  Tuscus  amnis,  from  its  situation. 
Virg.  JEn.  10.  v.  199. 

Tuscus  vicus,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 
It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Porsenna’s  army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  2, 
c.  14. 

Tuscum  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  \yid.  Tyrrhe- 
num.] 

Tuta,  a  queen  of  lllyricum,  8cc.  [vid. 
Teuta.] 

Tuti A,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  inconti¬ 
nence.  She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple 
of  Vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invocation 

to  the  goddess.  Liv.  20 - A  small  river 

six  miles  from  Rome,  where  Annibal  pitched 
his  camp  when  he  retreated  from  the  eity. 
Liv.  26,  c.  11. 

Tuticum,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

TyAna,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tau¬ 
rus  in  Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was 
born,  whence  he  is  called  Tyancus.  Ovkl. 
Met.  8,  v.  719. — Strab.  12. 

TyanItis,  [a  district  in  the  southern  part 
of  Cappadocia,  near  Cilicia,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Tyana.] 

Tybhis-  [vid.  Tiberis.] 

Tychf.,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 
[It  contained  a  temple  of  Fortune  (Ti/£ii,)| 
whence  the  name.]  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c..  53. 

Tychius,  a  celebrated  aitist  of  Hyle  ini 
Boeotia  who  made  Hector’s  shield,  which; 
was  covered  with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen- 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  823. —  Strab. 9.  —  Homer.  11- 
7,  v.  22.0.  j 
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Tydeus,  a  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon 
and  Periboea.  He  fled  from  his  country  af¬ 
ter  the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adras- 
tus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle 
lie  married.  When  Adrastus  wished  to  re¬ 
place  his  son-in-law  Polynices  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  Tydeus  undertook  to  go  and  de¬ 
clare  war  against  Eteocles,  who  usurped  the 
crown.  The  reception  he  met  provoked  his 
resentment ;  he  challenged  Eteocles  and  his 
officers  to  single  combat,  and  defeated  them. 
On  his  return  to  Argos,  he  slew  50  of  the 
Thebans  who  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
and  laid  in  ambush  to  surprise  him  ;  and  only 
one  of  the  number  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Thebes  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the  fate  of 
his  companions.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during 
the  Theban  war  he  behaved  with  great 
courage.  Many  of  the  enemies  expired  un¬ 
der  his  blows,  till  he  was  at  last  wounded  by 
Melanippus.  Though  the  blow  was  fatal, 
Tydeus  had  the  strength  to  dart  at  his  ene¬ 
my,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  before 
he  was  carried  away  from  the  fight  by  his 
companions.  At  his  own  request,  the  dead 
body  of  Melanippus  was  brought  to  him, 
and  after  he  had  ordered  the  head  to  be 
cut  off,  he  began  to  tear  out  the  brains 
with  his  teeth-  The  savage  barbarity  of 
Tydeus  displeased  Minerva,  who  was 
coming  to  bring  him  relief,  and  to  make 
him  immortal,  and  the  goddess  left  him 
to  his  fate,  and  suffered  him  to  die. 

)  He  was  buried  at  Argos,  where  his  mo¬ 
nument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  He  was  father  to  Diomedes. 

.  Some  suppose  that  the  cause  of  his  flight  to 
Argos  was  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Melus, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcathous  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  brother,  or  perhaps  his  own  brother 
Olenius.  Homer.  II.  4,  v.  365,  387. — Apol- 
lod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  6. — JEschyl.  Sept.  Ante 
,  Theb. — Pans.  9,  c.  18. — Diod.  2. — Eudip.  in 
.Sap. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  479. — Ovid,  in  lb 
,  350,  See. 

„  TydIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Diomedes,  as 
:  son  of  Tydeus.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  101. — Ho- 
rat.  1,  Od.  15,  v.  28. 

Tylos.  [an  island  in  the  Sinus  Persicus,  on 
the  Arabian  coast,  the  pearl  fishery  on  whose 
coasts  has  rendered  it  famous  in  antiquity  ; 
„and  the  same  circumstance  still  contributes 
\to  its  renown  under  the  name  c  Bahrain , 
which  in  Arabic  signifies  two  seas.j 

Tumulus,  a  mountain.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v. 
15.  \vid.  Tmolus.] 

Tymph-ei,  a  people  between  Epirus  and 
Thessaly. 

3  TykcIrTus,  a  patronymic  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  Pollux,  and  He¬ 
len.  Stc.  Ovid.  Met.  8. 

TyndXris,  a  patronymic  of  Helen,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Tyndarus.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  569. - 

A  town  of  Sicily  near  Pelorus,  founded  by  a 
Messenian  colony.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  2,  c.  91. 
-~>Sil.  14,  v.  209. - Horace  gave  this  name 
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to  one  of  his  mistresses  as  best  expressive  of 
all  female  accomplishments.  1,  Od.  17,  v. 

10. - A  name  given  to  Cassandra.  Ovid. 

A.  A.  2,  v.  408. - A  town  of  Colchis  on  the 

Plasis.  Plin. 

TyndXrus,  son  of  (Ebalus  and  Gorgo- 
phone,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Perieres. 
He  was  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  married  the 
celebrated  Leda,  who  bore  him  Timandra, 
Philonoe,  &c.  and  also  became  mother  of 
Pollux  and  Helen  by  Jupiter,  [vid.  Leda, 
Castor,  Pollux,  Clvtemnestra,  &c.] 

Typheus,  or  Typhon,  a  famous  giant, 
son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dra¬ 
gon.  Flames  of  devouring  fire  were  darted 
from  his  mouth  and  from  his  eyes,  and  he  ut¬ 
tered  horrid  yells,  like  the  dissonant  shrieks 
of  different  animals.  He  was  no  sooner  born, 
than,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brothers  the 
giants,  he  made  war  against  heaven,  and  so 
frightened  the  gods,  that  they  fled  away  and 
assumed  different  shapes.  Jupiter  became  a 
ram,  Mercury  an  ibis,  Apollo  a  crow,  Juno 
a  cow,  Bacchus  a  goat,  Diana  a  cat,  Venus  a 
fish,  &c.  The  father  of  the  gods  at  last  re¬ 
sumed  courage,  and  put  Typhceus  to  flight 
with  his  thunderbolts,  and  crushed  him  under 
mount  iEtna,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  under  the  island  Inarime. 
Typhceus  became  father  of  Gervon,  Cerbe¬ 
rus,  and  Orthos,  by  his  union  with  Echidna. 
Hygin.  fab.  152  and  196. —  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
325. — JEschyl.  sept,  ante  Theb. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  820. — Homer.  Hym. — Herodot.  2,  c . 
156. —  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  716. 

Typhon,  a  giant  whom  Juno  produced  by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make 
him  the  same  as  the  famous  Typhceus.  [vid. 

Typhceus.] - A  brotherof  Osiris,  who  mar-* 

ried  Nepthys.  He  laid  snares  for  his  brother 
during  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him  at 
his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris  was  avenged 
by  his  son  Orus,  and  Typhon  was  put  to 
death,  [yid.  Osiris.]  He.  was  reckoned 
among  the  Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  eve¬ 
ry  evil,  and  on  that  account  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  wolf  and  a  crocodile.  Pint,  in 
Is-  &  Os. — Diod.  1. 

TyrannIon,  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  in¬ 
timate  with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was 
Theophrastus,  and  he  received  that  of  Tyran- 
nion,  from  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.  He 
was  taken  by  Lucullus  and  restored  to  his 
liberty  by  Murxna.  He  opened  a  school 
in  the  house  of  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his 
friendship.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
books,  and  collected  a  library  of  about  30,000 
volumes.  To  his  care  and  industry  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Aristotle’s 

works. - There  was  also  one  of  his  disciples, 

called  Diodes,  who  bore  his  name.  He  was 
a  native  of  Phasnicia,  and  was  made  prisoner 
in  the  war  of  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  was 
bought  by  Dymes,  one  of  the  emperor’s  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  afterwards  by  Terentia,  who 
gave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote  68  different 
volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved  that  the 
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Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the  Gree^> [thing  is  extant  but  the  fragments  of  four  or 


and  another  in  which  Homer’s  poems  wei'e 
corrected,  &c. 

Tyras,  or  Tyfa,  a  river  of  European 
Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea, between 
the  Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  now  called 
the  Niestcr.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  50. 

Tyro,  a  beautiful  nymph  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus,  king  of  Elis  and  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  the  Enipeus  ;  and  as  she 
often  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Nep¬ 
tune  assumed  the  shape  of  her  favourite 
lover  and  gained  her  affections.  She  had 
two  sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune, 
whom  she  exposed,  to  conceal  her  inconti¬ 
nence  from  the  world.  The  children  were 
preserved  by  shepherds,  and  when  they  had 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  they  avenged 
their  mother’s  injuries  by  assassinating  the 
cruel  Sidero.  Some  time  after  her  amour 
with  Neptune,  Tyro  married  her  uncle  Cre¬ 
theus,  by  whom  she  had  Amythaon,  Pheres, 
and  iEson.  Tyro  is  often  called  Salmonis, 
from  her  father.  Homer ■  Od.  11,  v.  234. — 
Pyndar.  Pyth.  4. — dfiollod.  1,  c-  9. — Diod. 
4. — Projiert.  1,  el.  13,  v.  20,  1.  2,  el.  30,  v.  51, 
1.  3,  el.  19,  v.  13 — Ovid.  Am.  3.  el.  6,  v.  43. 
— JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42. 

Tyros,  a  city  of  Phoenicia.  \yid.  Tyrus.] 

Tyrrhehee,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
sons  of  Tyrrheus,  who  kept  the  flocks  of  La- 
tinus.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  484. 

TyrrhEni,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 
[ vid ..  Etruria.] 

TyrrhEnum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 
It  is  also  called  Inferum,  as  being  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  south  of  Italy. 

TyrrhEnus,  a  son  of  Atys  king  of  Lydia, 
who  came  to  Italy,  where  part  of  the  country 
was  called  after  him.  Strab.  5. —  7 acit.Ann. 
4,  c.  55. — Pater c.  1,  c.  1. 

Tyrrheus,  a  shepherd  of  king  Latinus, 
whose  stag,  being  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Ascanius,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between 
TEneas  and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Hence 
the  word  Tyrrheidea.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  485. 

Tyrsis,  a  place  in  the  Balearides,  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  the  palace  of  Saturn. 

TyrtjEus,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  born  in 
Attica,  son  of  Archimbrotus.  In  the  second 
Messenian  war,  the  Lacedemonians  were 
directed  by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  for  a  general,  if  they  wished  to  finish 
their  expedition  with  success,  and  they  were 
contemptuously  presented  witii  Tyrtxus. 
The  poet,  though  ridiculed  for  his  many  de¬ 
formities,  and  his  ignorance  of  military  affairs, 
animated  the  Lacedxmonians  with  martial 
songs,  just  as  they  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of 
,  Ithome,  and  inspired  them  with  so  much 
courage  that  they  defeated  the  Messenians. 
'For  his  services,  he  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Laced  aim  on,  and  treated  with  great  atten 
tier*  Of  the  compositions  of  Tvrtxus,  no- 
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.  ve  elegies.  He  flourished  about  6S4  B.  C. 
[The  best  editions  of  the  remains  of  Tyrtxus 
is  that  of  Ivlotzius,  Altenb.  1767,  and  that  of 
Brunck,  in  his  Analecta.]  Justin.  2,  c.  5.— - 
Strab.  8. — dristot.  Polit.  5,  c.  7.—Horot.  de 
Art.  p.  402. — JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  S';.— Pans. 
4,  c.  6,  &c. 

Tyrus,  or  Tyros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  built  by  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  about  200  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Stir,  [lyre 
is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Zor  ;  by  the 
inhabitants  it  was  termed  Sor.  The  Roman 
traders  altered  thisto  Sar,  and  Sa?ra,  whence 
the  epithet  Sarranusm  Virgil.]  Tyre,  though 
originally  a  colony  of  Sidon,  in  process  of 
time  far  surpassed  the  parent  state.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Palcetyros,  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  including 
Palxtyros,  but  without  it  about  four  miles. 
Tyre  was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of  Assy¬ 
ria,  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  [The  new  city 
was  not  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  but  on 
a  small  island  contiguous  to  the  shore.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  existed  previous 
to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
formed  a  part  of  it,  but  was  enlarged  after 
the  ruins  of  the  old.]  It  maintained  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  [or  rather  yielded  only  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Persian  power,]  till  the  age 
of  Alexander,  who  took  it  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  the  island 
to  the  continent  by  a  mole,  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months,  on  the  20th  of  August,  B.  C. 
332.  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  industrious, 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commerce; 
and  they  were  deemed  the  inventors  of  scar¬ 
let  and  purple  colours.  They  founded  many, 
cities  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  such  as, 
Carthage,  Gades,  Leptis,  Utica,  &c.  which 
on  that  account  are  often  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  Tyria.  [The  extensive  commerce 
of  Tyre  is  well  known.  The  Phoenician 
merchants  visited  all  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  even  extended  their  adventu¬ 
rous  course  to  the  modern  Scilly  Isles  and  the 
Baltic.  Their  inland  trade  also  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  rich  commodities  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  India,  and  the  whole  of  Asia.]  The 
buildings  of  Tyre  were  very  splendid  and 
magnificent ;  the  walls  were  150  feet  high, 
with  a  pi  ..portionable  breadth.  Hercules 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two 
large  and  capacious  harbours,  and  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet;  and  was  built,  according  to  some 
writers,  about  2760  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Strab.  10. — Hcrodot.  2,  c-  44. — 
Mela.  1,  c.  12. — Curt.  4,  c.  4. —  Virg.  JEn. 
t,  v.  6,  339,  Sic.— Ovid.  East.  1,  &c.  Met. 
5  and  10. — Lucan,  3,  &c. - A  nymph,  mo¬ 

ther  of  Venus,  according  to  some. 

[Tysdrus,  a  city  of  Africa  propria,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  below  Turris  Hannibalis.  It 
is  supposed  to  coincide  as  to  position  with  the 
modern  cLJem.] 
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\  aCATIONE  [lex  de )  was  enacted  con¬ 
cerning  the  exemption  from  military  service, 
and  contained  this  very  remarkable  clause, 
nisi  bellum  Gallicum  exoriatur,  in  which  case 
the  priests  themselves  were  not  exempted 
from  service.  This  can  intimate  how  appre¬ 
hensive  the  Romans  were  of  the  Gauls,  by 
whom  their  city  had  once  been  taken. 

Vacca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  [on  the  river 
Rubricatus,  south-west  of  Carthage.  It  is 
now  Veja.  Vacca  was  a  place  of  great 
note  in  the  Jugurthine  war.]  Sallust.  Jug. 

Vaccasi,  a  people  at  the  north  ol  Spain, 
[occupying,  according  to  Mannert,  what  is 
now  the  greater  part  of  Valladolid ,  Leon , 
Palencia,  and  the  province  of  Toro.  Liv. 
21,  c.  5, 1.35,  c.  7, 1.  46,  c.  47. 

Vacona,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presid¬ 
ed  oirer  repose  and  leisure,  as  the  word  indi¬ 
cates  {vac are.)  Her  festivals  were  observed 
in  the  month  of  December.  Ovid.  Fast.  6, 
v.  30 7. — Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Vadimonis  Lacus,  now  Bassano,  a  lake 
of  Etruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous. 
The  Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Goths  by  Dolabella.  Liv. 
9,  c.  39 .—Flor.  1,  c..  13 .—Plin.  8.  ep.  20. 

VagedrOsa,  a  river  of  Sicily,  between 
the  towns  of  Camarina  and  Gela.  Sil.  14,  v. 
229. 

Vagkni,  or  Vagienni,  a  people  of  Ligu¬ 
ria,  at  the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capitalwas 
called  Augusta  Vagiennorum.  Sil.  8,  v.  606. 

VahAlis,  a  river  of  modern  Holland,  now 
called  the  Waal.  [ vid .  Rhenus.]  Tacit.  Ann. 
2,  c.  6. 

Vala,  C.  Numonius,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
to  whom  the  poet  addressed  1  ep.  15. 

Valens,  Flavius,  a  son  of  Gratian,  born 
in  Pannonia.  His  brother  Valentinian  took 
him  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  bold  measures  and  the 
threats  of  the  rebel  Procopius,  frightened  the 
new  emperor  ;  and  if  his  friends  had  not  in¬ 
tervened,  he  would  have  willingly  resigned 
all  his  pretensions  to  the  empire,  which  his 
brother  had  intrusted  to  his  care.  By  per¬ 
severance,  however,  Valens  was  enabled  to 
destroy  his  rival,  and  to  distinguish  himself 
in  his  wai’s  against  the  northern  Barbarians. 
But  his  lenity  to  these  savage  intruders 
proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  power;  and 
by  permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle  in 
the  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valens 
encouraged  them  to  make  depredations  on  his 
subjects,  and  to  disturb  their  tranquillity. 
His  eyes  were  opened  too  late  ;  he  attempted 
to  repel  them,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Bar¬ 
barians  obtained  some  advantage,  and  Valens 
was  hurried  away  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  and  the  affection  of  his  soldiers  for  his 
person,  into  a  lonely  house,  which  the  Goths 
set  on  fire.  Valens,  unable  to  make  his  es¬ 
cape,  was  burnt  alive  in  the  50th  year  of  his 


age,  after  a  reign  of  15  years,  A.  D.  378.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  his  superstition  and 
cruelty,  in  putting  to  death  all  such  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  whose  name  began  by  Theod,  because  he 
had  been  informed  by  his  favourite  astrologers 
that  his  crown  would  devolve  upon  the 
head  of  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.  Valens  did  not  possess  any  of 
the  great  qualities  which  distinguish  a  great 
and  powerful  monarch.  He  was  illiterate, 
and  of  a  disposition  naturally  indolent  and  in¬ 
active.  Yet  though  timorous  in  the  highest 
degree,  he  was  warlike ;  and  though  fond  of 
ease,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
his  officers,  and  preferred  none  but  such  as 
possessed  merit.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
discipline,  a  pattern  of  chastity  and  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  he  shewed  himself  always  ready 
to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  subjects, 
though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery  and 

malevolent  informations.  Ammian.  8cc - • 

Valerius,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
Martian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  pur¬ 
ple  in  the  east,  attempted  to  assassinate  him. 
He  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  261. - Fabius, 

a  friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted  emper¬ 
or  in  opposition  to  Otho.  He  was  greatly 

honoured  by  Vitellius,  &c. - The  name  of 

the  second  Mercury  mentioned  by  Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  22,  but  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  Jupiter. 

Valentia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 

Rome. - A  town  oi  Spain,  [now  Valencia , 

on  the  Turia  or  Guadalaviar, ]  a  little  below 
Saguntum,  founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some 

time  known  bv  the  name  of  Julia  Colonia. - 

[A  town  of  the  Segalauni,  inGallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhodanus.  It  is  now 
Valence. - Another  in  Sardinia. 

Valentinianus  1st,  a  son  of  Gratian, 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit 
and  valour.  He  kept  the  western  part  of  the 
empire  for  himself,  and  appointed  over  the 
east  his  brother  Valens.  He  gave  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  his  military  valour  in  the 
victories  which  he  obtained  over  the  Barba¬ 
rians  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  The  insolence  of  the  Quadi  he 
punished  with  great  severity;  and  when 
these  desperate  and  indigent  Barbarians  had 
deprecated  the  conqueror’s  mercy,  Valenti¬ 
nian  treated  them  with  contempt,  and  up¬ 
braided  them  with  every  mark  of  resent¬ 
ment.  While  he  spoke  with  such  warmth, 
he  broke  a  blood  vessel,  and  fell  lifeless  on 
the  ground.  He  was  conveyed  into  his 
palace  by  his  attendants,  and  soon  after  died, 
after  suffering  the  greatest  agonies,  violent 
fits,  and  contortions  of  his  limbs,  on  the  17th 
of  November,  A.  D.  375.  He  was  then  in 
the  55  th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  12 
years.  He  has  been  represented  by  some  as 
cruel  and  covetous  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  was  naturally  of  an  irascible  disposition, 
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and  he  gratified  his  pride  in  expressing  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  those  who  were  his  equals  in  mili¬ 
tary  abilities,  or  who  shone  for  gracefulness 

oreleganceof  address.  Ammian. - About 

six  days  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his 
second  son,  Valentinian  the  second,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor,  though  only  five  years  old. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Gratian,  A.  D.  383, 
but  his  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissention, 
and  the  attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  re¬ 
bels.  He  was  robbed  of  his  throne  by  Max¬ 
imus,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Gratian ; 
and  in  this  helpless  situation  he  had  recourse 
to  Theodosius,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the 
east.  He  was  successful  in  his  applications  ; 
Maximus  was  conquered  by  Theodosius,  and 
Valentinian  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  benefactor.  He  was  some 
time  after  strangled  by  one  of  his  officers,  a 
native  of  Gaul,  called  Arbogastes,  in  whom 
hehad  placed  too  much  confidence,  and  from 
whom  he  expected  more  deference  than  the 
ambition  of  a  Barbarian  could  pay.  Valen¬ 
tinian  reigned  nine  years.  This  happened  the 
15  of  May,  A.  D.  392,  at  Vienne,  one  of  the 
modern  towns  of  France.  He  has  been  com¬ 
mended  for  his  many  virtues,  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  which  the  populace  bestowed  upon 
him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He  abo¬ 
lished  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes  ;  and 
because  his  subjects  complained  that  he  was 
too  fond  of  the  amusements  of  the  circus,  he 
ordered  all  such  festivals  to  be  abolished,  and 
all  the  wild  beasts  that  were  kept  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people  to  be  slain.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  and  cle¬ 
mency,  not  only  to  his  friends,  hut  even  to 
such  as  had  conspired  against  his  life ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that  tyrants  alone  are  suspi¬ 
cious.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  the  virtues 
and  exemplary  life  of  his  friend  and  patron 
Theodosius,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  the 
Romans  might  have  enjoyed  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity. - Valentinian  the  third,  was  son  of 

Constantius  and  Placidia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  therefore,  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  imperial  family,  hie  was  saluted 
emperor  in  his  youth,  and  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  such  at  Rome,  the  3d  of  October, 
A.  D.  423,  about  the  6th  year  ot  his  age. 
He  was  at  first  governed  by  his  mother,  and 
the  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he 
disgraced  himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and 
incontinence.  He  was  murdered  in  the  midst 
of  Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
age  and  31st  of  his  reign,  by  Pretonius  Max¬ 
imus,  to  whose  wife  he  had  offered  violence. 
The  vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  were  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify 
at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  his  health,  and 
character ;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  kindness,  he  died  la¬ 
mented  by  none,  though  pitied  for  his  impru¬ 
dence  and  vicious  propensities.  He  was  the 

last  of  the  family  of  Theodosius. - A  son  of 

the  emperor  Gratian,  who  died  when  very 
voting. 
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Valeria,  a  sister  of  Publicola,  who  ad¬ 
vised  the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  depre¬ 
cate  the  resentment  of  Coriolanus.  Plut.in 

Cor. - A  daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as 

an  hostage  to  Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She 
fled  from  the  enemy’s  country  with  Clcelia, 
and  swam  across  the  Tiber.  Plut.  de  Virt. 

Mill. - A  daughter  of  Messala,  sister  to 

Hortensius,  who  married  Sylla. - The  wife 

of  the  emperor  Galerius,  &c. - A  road  in 

Sicily,  which  led  from  Messana  to  Lilybxum. 
- A  town  of  Spain.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Valeria  lex,  de  provocatione,  by  P.  Va¬ 
lerius  Poplicola,  the  sole  consul.  A.  U.  C. 
-43.  It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magis¬ 
trate  to  the  people,  and  forbad  the  magistrate 
to  punish  a  citizen  for  making  the  appeal.  It 
further  made  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen 
to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  to 
exercise  any  office  without  the  choicSiand 
approbation  of  the  people.  Vat.  Max.  A,  c. 

1.  — Liv.  2,  c.  8. — Dion.  Hal.  4. - Another, 

de  debitoribus,  by  Valerius  Flaccus.  It  re¬ 
quired  that  all  creditors  should  discharge 
their  debtors  on  receiving  a  fourth  part  of 

the  whole  sum. - Another  by  M.  Valerius 

Corvinus,  A.  U.  C.  453,  which  confirmed  the 

first  Valerian  law,  enacted  by  Poplicola. - - 

Another,  called  also  Horatia,  by  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius  the  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  304. 
It  revived  the  first  Valerian  law,  which 

under  the  triumvirate  had  lost  its  force. - 

Another  de  jnagistratibus,  by  P.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  243.  It  cre¬ 
ated  two  quxstors  to  take  care  of  the  public 
treasure,  which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  in 
the  temple  ot  Saturn.  Plut.in  Pop. — Liv. 

2. 

Valerianus,  Publius  Licinius,  a  Roman, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhsetia. 
A.  D.  254.  The  virtues  which  shone  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  where  lost  when  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne.  Formerly  distinguished 
for  his  temperance,  moderation,  and  many 
virtues,  which  fixed  the  uninfluenced  choice 
of  all  Rome  upon  him,  Valerian  invested 
with  the  purple  displayed  inability  and  mean¬ 
ness.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  operations, 
and  though  unacquainted  with  war,  and  the 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  with  pru¬ 
dence,,  or  favoured  men  of  true  genius  and 
merit.  He  took  his  son  Gallienus,  as  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  male¬ 
volence  of  his  heart  by  persecuting  the  Chris¬ 
tians  whom  he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.  He 
also  made  war  against  the  Goths  and  Scy¬ 
thians  ;  but  in  an  expedition  which  he  under¬ 
took  against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  his  arms 
were  attended  with  ill  success.  He  was  con¬ 
quered  in  Mesopotamia,  and  when  he  wished 
to  have  a  private  conference  with  Sapor,  the 
conqueror  seized  his  person,  and  carried  him 
in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where  he  exposed 
him,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  his  empire,  to  the 
ridicule  and  insolence  of  his  subjects.  When 
the  Persian  monarch  mounted  on  horseback. 
Valerian  served  as  a  footstool,  and  the  many 
other  insults  which  lie  suffered,  excited  indig- 
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nation  even  among  the  courtiers  of  Sapor. 
The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  be  flayed 
alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  his  mangled 
body,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  torments. 
His  skin  was  tanned,  and  painted  in  red  ; 
and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Roman  empire 
might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age,  A.  U.  260,  after  a  reign  of 

seven  years. - A  grandson  of  Valerian  the 

emperor.  Ke  was  put  to  death  when  his 

father,  the  emperor  Gallienus,  was  killed. - 

One  of  the  generals  of  the  usurper  Niger. 

- A  worthy  senator,  put  to  death  by  He- 

liogabalus. 

Valerius  Publius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
surnamed  Pojilicola,  for  his  popularity.  He 
was  very  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  expel 
the  Tarquins,  and  he  was  the  fust  that  took 
an  oath  to  support  the  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  his  country.  Though  he  had  been 
refused  the  consulship,  and  had  retired  with 
great  dissatisfaction  from  the  direction  of  af¬ 
fairs,  yet  he  regarded  the  public  opinion,  and 
when  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  inveighed 
against  the  towering  appearance  of  his 
house,  he  acknowledged  the  reproof,  and  in 
making  it  lower,  he  shewed  his  wish  to  be  on 
a  level  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  not  to 
erect  what  might  be  considered  as  a  citadel 
for  the  oppression  of  his  country.  He  was 
afterwards  honoured  with  the  consulship,  on 
the  expulsion  of  Collatinus,  and  he  triumph¬ 
ed  over  the  Etrurians,  after  he  had  gained 
the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which  Brutus  and 
the  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fallen.  Valerius  died 
after  he  had  been  four  times  consul,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  popularity,  and  received  the  thanks 
and  the  gratitude,  which  people  redeemed 
from  slavery  and  oppression  usually  pay  to 
their  patrons  and  deliverers.  He  was  so 
poor  that  his  body  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense.  The  Roman  matrons  mourned  his 
death  a  whole  year  Plus,  in  vita. — Flor.  1, 
c.  9. — Liv.  3,  c.  8,  &c. - Corvinus,  a  tri¬ 

bune  of  the  soldiers  under  Camillus.  When 
the  Roman  army  were  challenged  by  one  of 
the  Senones,  remarkable  for  his  strength  and 
stature,  Valerius  undertook  to  engage  him, 
and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  by  means  of  a 
crow  that  assisted  him,  and  attacked  the  face 
of  the  Gaul,  whence  his  surname  of  Corvi¬ 
nus.  Valerius  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians, 
and  the  neighbouring  states  that  made  war 
against  Rome,  and  was  six  times  honoured 
w  ith  the  consulship.  He  died  in  the  100th 
year  of  his  age,  admired  and  regretted  for 
many  private  and  public  virtues.  Pal.  Max.  8, 
c.  13. — Liv,  7,  c.  27,  8cc. — Plus.  inMar.—Cic. 
in  Cat. - Antias,  an  excellent  Roman  his¬ 

torian  often  quoted,  and  particularly  by  Livy. 

- Flaccus,  a  consul  with  Cato,  whose 

friendship  he  honourably  shared.  He  made 
war  against  the  Insubres  and  Boii,  and  killed 

10,000  of  the  enemy. - Marcus  Corvinus 

Messala,  a  Roman  made  consul  with  Augus- 
t  us.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  learn¬ 
ing  as  well  as  military  virtues.  He  lost  his 
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memory  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
and,  according  to  some,  he  was  even  ignorant 
of  his  own  name.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  Cic.  in 

Brut. - Soranus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of 

Julius  Caesar,  put  to  death  for  betraying  a 
secret.  He  acknowledged  no  god,  but  the 
soul  of  the  universe. A  Latin  histo¬ 
rian  who  carried  arms  under  the  sons  of 
Pompey.  He  dedicated  his  time  to  study,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
say  ings  and  actions  of  the  Romans,  and  other 
illustrious  persons,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  divided  into  nine  books.  It  is  de¬ 
dicated  to  Tiberius.  Some  have  supposed  that 
he  lived  after  the  age  of  Tiberius,  from  the 
want  of  purity  and  elegance  which  so  con¬ 
spicuously  appear  in  his  writings,  unworthy 
of  the  correctness  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  literature.  The  best  editions  of  Vale¬ 
rius  are  those  of  Torrenius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1726, 
and  of  Vorstius,  8vo.  Berolin.  16 72. Mar¬ 
cus,  a  brother  Poplicola,  who  defeated  the 
army  of  the  Sabines  in  two  battles.  He  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Romans, 
to  shew  their  sense  of  his  great  merit,  built 
him  a  house  on  mount  Palatine,  at  the  public 

expense. - Potitus,  a  general  wlio  stirred 

up  the  people  and  army  against  the  decem¬ 
virs,  and  Appius  Claudius  in  particular.  He 
was  chosen  consul,  and  conquered  the  Volsci 

and  fEqui. - Flaccus,  a  Roman,  intimate 

with  Cato  the  censor.  He  was  consul  with 
him,  and  cutoff  an  army  of  10,000  Gauls  in 
one  battle.  He  was  also  chosen  censor,  and 

prince  of  the  senate,  &c. - A  Latin  poet 

who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He  wrote 
a  poem  in  eight  books  on  the  Argonautic  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  it  remained  unfinished  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  premature  death.  The  Argo¬ 
nauts  were  there  left  on  the  sea  in  their  re¬ 
turn  home.  Some  critics  have  been  lavish  in 
their  praises  upon  Flaccus,  and  have  called 
him  the  second  poet  of  Rome  after  Virgil. 
His  poetry,  however,  is  deemed  by  some  fri¬ 
gid  and  languishing,  and  his  style  uncouth  and 
inelegant.  The  best  editions  of  Flaccus  are 
those  of  Burtnan,  L.  Bat.  1724,  and  12mo. 

Utr.  1702. - Asiaticus,  a  celebrated  Roman 

accused  of  having  murdered  one  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  though 
innocent,  and  he  opened  his  veins  and  bled  to 

death.  Tacit.  Ann. - Lrevinus,  a  consul 

who  fought  against  Pyrrhus  during  the  Ta- 
rentine  war.  vid.  Ltevinus. 

Valgius  Rufus,  a  Roman  poet  in  the 
Augustine  age,  celebrated  for  his  writings. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  Tibull. 
3, 1.  1,  v.  180. — Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Vandalii,  a  people  of  Germany.  [The 
Vandals  seem  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin. 
Pliny  and  Procopius  agree  in  making  them 
such,  and  the  latter  writer  more  especially 
affirms,  in  express  terms,  that  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,,  though  distinguished  by  name,  were 
the  same  people,  agreeing  in  their  manners 
and  speaking  the  same  language.  They  were 
called  Vandals  from  the  Gothic  term  “  Van- 
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delen,”  which  signifies  to  "wander.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  be  troublesome  to  the  Romans  A.  D. 
160,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius  and  Verus  :  in  the 
year  410  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alans  and 
Suevi,  and  received  for  their  share  what  from 
them  was  termed  Vandalusia,  now  Mnclalu- 
sia.  In  429  they  crossed  into  Africa  under 
Genseric,  who  not  only  made  himself  master 
there  ofByzacium,  Gxtulia,  and  part  of  Nu- 
midia,  but  also  crossed  over  into  Italy  A.  D. 
455,  and  plundered  Rome.  After  the  death 
of  Genseric  the  Vandal  power  declined.]  Ta¬ 
cit.  de  Germ.  c.  3. 

Vangiones,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
capital,  Borbetomagus,  is  now  called  TVorms. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  431. — Cuts.  G.  1,  c.  51. 

Vannia,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po, 
now  called  Civita. 

Varanes,  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  in  the  age  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

Varia  lex,  de  majestate ,  by  the  tribune 
L.  Varius,  A.  U.  C.  662.  It  ordained  that 
all  such  as  had  assisted  the  confederates  in 
their  war  against  Rome  should  be  publicly 

tried. - Another,  de  civitate,  by  Q.  Varius 

Hybrida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  assisted  or  supported  the 
people  of  Italy  in  their  petition  to  become 
free  citizens  of  Rome.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  36,  in 
Brut.  56,  88,  &c. 

Lucius  Varius,  or  Varus,  a  tragic  poet 
intimate  with  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  was 
one  of  those  whom  Augustus  appointed  to  re¬ 
vise  Virgil’s  /fine id.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  are  still  extant.  Besides  tragedies,  he 
wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor.  Quinti¬ 
lian  says,  1.  10,  that  his  Thyestes  was  equal 
to  any  composition  of  the  Greek  poets.  Ha- 
vat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  40. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius,  aRoman consul  de¬ 
feated  at  Cannx,  by  Annibal.  Quid.  Teren¬ 
tius.) - A  Latin  writer,  celebrated  for  his 

great  learning.  He  wrote  no  less  than  500 
different  volumes,  which  are  all  now  lost,  ex¬ 
cept  a  treatise  de  Re  Rustics,  and  another  de 
Lingua  Latina.,  in  five  books,  written  in  his 
8th  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  orator  Cicero. 
He  was  Pompey’s  lieutenant  in  his  piratical 
wars,  and  obtained  a  naval  crown.  In  the  ci¬ 
vil  wars  he  was  taken  by  Csesar,  and  pro¬ 
scribed,  but  he  escaped.  He  has  been  great¬ 
ly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his  erudition,  and 
St.  Augustin  says,  that  it  cannot  but  be  won¬ 
dered  how  Varro,  who  read  such  a  number  of 
books,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many 
volumes ;  and  how  he  who  composed  so  many 
volumes  could  be  at  leisure  to  pursue  such 
a  variety  of  books,  and  gain  so  much  literary 
information.  He  died  B.  C.  28,  in  the  88th 
year  of  his  age.  [The  best  edition  of  the 
treatise  de  Re  Rustica  is  that  contained  in 
the  Scriptores  Rei  Rustics  of  Gesner,  Lips. 
1735,  2  vols.  in  4to.  or  in  the  same  edited  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794-97,  7  vols.  fclvo.  The 
best  edition  of  the  treatise  de  Lingua  Latina 
is  that  planted  at  Dordrecht,  1619,  Svo.]  Cic. 
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in  Mead.  See. —  Qumtil . Attacinus,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  J.  Cxsar.  He 
translated  into  Latin  verse  the  Argonautica  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  with  great  correctness 
and  elegance.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  entitled 
de  Bello  Sequanico,  besides  epigrams  and 
elegies.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are 
still  extant.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write 
satire.  Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  46. —  Ovid.  Mm. 
1,  v.  15. —  Quint.  10,  c.  1. 

Varronis  Villa,  now  Vicovaro,  was  si¬ 
tuate  on  the  Anio,  in  the  country  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  ep.  41. 

Varus,  Quintilius,  a  Roman  proconsul, 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  commander  of  the  armies  in  ijer- 
many.  He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  un¬ 
der  Arminius,  a  crafty  and  dissimulating 
chief,  and  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When 
he  saw  that  every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed 
himself,  A.  D.  10,  and  his  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  of  his  officers.  His  head  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Augustus  at  Rome  by 
one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  as  also  his  body  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  influence  of  this  defeat 
upon  the  emperor,  that  he  continued  for 
whole  months  to  show  all  the  marks  of  dejec¬ 
tion  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often  exclaiming, 
“  O  Varus,  restore  me  my  legions .”  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  where  they  were  found  six  years  after  by 
Germanicus,  and  ^buried  with  great  pomp. 
Varus  has  been  taxed  with  indolence  and 
cowardice,  and  some  have  intimated,  that  if 
he  had  not  trusted  too  much  to  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  he  might  have 
not  only  escaped  ruin,  but  awed  the  Germans 
to  their  duty.  His  avarice  was  also  conspi¬ 
cuous  ;  he  went  poor  to  Syria,  whence  he  re¬ 
turned  loaded  with  riches.  Horat.  1,  od.  24. 
— Pat  ere.  2,  c.  117.— Flor.  4,  c.  12 . —  Virg. 

Eel.  6. - A  son  of  Varus,  who  married  a 

daughter  of  Germanicus.  Tacit.  Mrm.4 ,  c. 

6. - The  father  and  grandfather  of  Varus, 

who  was  killed  in  Germany,  slew  themselves 
with  their  own  swords,  the  one  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Philippi,  and  the  other  in  the  plains  ot 

Pharsalia. - Quintilius,  a  friend  of  Horace, 

and  other  great  men  in  the  Augustan  age. 
He  was  a  good  judge  of  poetry,  and  a  great 
critic,  as  Horace,  Mrt.  R.  438,  seems  to  in¬ 
sinuate.  The  poet  has  addressed  the  18th 
ode  of  his  first  book  to  him,  and  in  the  24th 
he  mourns  pathetically  his  death.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  this  Varus  to  be  the  person  killed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  while  others  believe  him  to  be  a  man 
who  devoted  his  time  more  to  the  muses  than 
to  war.  (yid.  Varius.) - Lucius,  an  epicu¬ 

rean  philosopher,  intimate  with  J.  Cxsar. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  to  him  that  Virgil 
inscribed  his  sixth  eclogue.  He  is  commend¬ 
ed  by  Quinlil.  6,  c.  3,  78. - Altrenus,  a  Ro¬ 

man,  who,  though  originally  a  shoe-maker, 
became  consul,  and  distinguished  himselt  by 
his  abilities  as  an  orator.  He  was  buried  at 
the  public  expense,  an  honour  granted  to  few, 
and  only  to  persons  of  merit,  Horat.  1.  sat. 
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3 - Accius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cato  in 

Africa,  See. - A  river  which  falls  into  the 

Mediterranean  to  the  west  of  Nice,  after  se¬ 
parating  Liguria  from  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  404. 

VascOnes,  [a  people  of  Spain,  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  is  now  the 
kingdom  of  JVavarre  ;  their  chief  town  was 
Pampelo,  now  Pamfieluna .]  They  were  so 
reduced  by  a  famine  by  Metellus,  that  they 
fed  on  human  flesh.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. — duson. 
2,  v.  100. — Juv.  15,  v.  93. 

VaticAnus,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Ti¬ 
ber  and  the  Janiculum,  which  produced  wine 
of  no  great  esteem.  [It  derived  its  name 
either  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Romans 
getting  possession  of  it,  by  expelling  the  Tus¬ 
cans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  sooth¬ 
sayers  (vales,)  or  else  from  the  predictions 
uttered  there.]  It  was  disregarded  by  the 
Romans  on  account  of  the  unwholesomeness 
of  the  air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth 
that  was  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  He- 
liogabalus  was  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  all 
disagreeable  nuisances.  It  is  now  admired 
for  ancient  monuments  and  pillars,  for  a  cele¬ 
brated  public  library,  and  for  the  palace  of  the 
pope.  Horat.  1,  od.  20. 

Vatienus,  now  Saterno ,  a  river  rising  in 
the  Alps  and  falling  into  the  Po.  Martial.  3, 
ep.  67. — Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Vatxnia  lex,  de firovinciis  by  the  tribune 
P.  Vatinius,  A.  U.  C.  694.  It  appointed  Cae¬ 
sar  governor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyricum, 
for  five  years,  without  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
or  the  usual  custom  of  casting  lots.  Some 
persons  were  also  appointed  to  attend  him  as 
lieutenants  without  the  interference  of  the  se¬ 
nate.  His  army  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  he  was  empowered  to 
plant  a  Roman  colony  in  the  town  of  Novo- 

comum  in  Gaul. - Another,  by  P.  Vatinius 

the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  69  i,  de  re/ietundis,  for 
the  better  management  of  the  trial  of  those 
who  were  accused  of  extortion. 

Vatinius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator 
He  hated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their  great 
vices  and  corruption,  whence  excessive  ha¬ 
tred  became  proverbial  in  the  words  Vatinia- 
num  Odium.  Catull.  14,  v.  3. - A  shoe¬ 

maker,  ridiculed  for  his  deformities  and  the 
oddity  of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  Ne¬ 
ro’s  favourites,  and  he  surpassed  the  rest  of 
the  courtiers  in  flattery,  and  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  every  impious  deed.  Large  cups  of 
no  value  are  called  Valiniani  from  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  used  one  which  was  both  ill-shaped 
and  uncouth.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c-  34.  —Juv. — 
Mart.  14,  ep.  96. 

Ubii,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the  Rhine, 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who 
gave  them  the  name  of  Agrippinenses,  from 
his  daughter  Agrippina,  who  had  been  born 
in  the  country.  Their  chief  town,  Colonia 
Agrippina,  is  now  Cologne.  Tacit.  G.  28,  An. 
12,  c.  2 7.— Plin.  4,  c.  17.—Cas.  4,  c.  30. 

UcX'lEgon,  a  Trojan  chief,  remarkable 
for  his  great  age  and,  praised  for  the  sound- 
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ness  of  his  counsels  and  his  good  intentions, 
though  accused  by  some  of  betraying  his 
country  to  the  enemy.  Plis  house  was  first 
set  on  fire  by  the  Greeks-  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v. 
312. — Homer.  II.  3,  v.  148. 

UcObis,  now  Lucubi,  a  town  of  Spain. 
Hirlius. 

Udina,  or  Vedinum,  now  Udino ,  a  town 
of  Italy. 

Vectis,  the  isle  of  Wight,  south  of  Britain, 
Suet.  Cl.  4. 

Vectones.  (vid.  Vettones.) 

Vedius  Pollio,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  very 
cruel  to  his  servants,  8cc.  (vid.  Pollio.) 

Vegetius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386,  [in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va- 
ientinian,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  treatise 
de  Re  Militari.  Although  probably  a  mili¬ 
tary  man,  his  Latinitv  was  pure  for  the  age 
in  wi licit  he  lived.]  The  best  edition  of  his 
treatise,  together  with  Modestus,  is  that  of 
Paris,  4to.  1607. 

Veientes,  the  inhabitants  of  Veii  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribe  they 
composed  was  called  Veicntina.  (vid.  Veii.) 

Veii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the 
distance  of  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It 
sustained  many  long  wars  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  was  at  last  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Camillus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  At 
the  time  of  its  destruction,  Veii  was  larger 
and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  city  of 
Rome.  Its  situation  was  so  eligible,  that  the 
Romans,  after  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  were  long  inclined  to  migrate  there 
and  totally  abandon  their  native  home,  and’ 
this  would  have  been  carried  into  execution 
if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence 
of  Camillus.  Ovid.  2,  Fast.  v.  195. — Cic.  de 
Div.  1  c.  44. — Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  143. — Liv. 

5,  c.  21,  See. 

Vejovis,  or  VejupIter,  a  deity  of  ill 
omen  at  Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Ca- 
pitoline  hill,  built  by  Romulus.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  the  same  as  Jupiter  the  in¬ 
fant,  or  in  the  cradle,  because  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  without  thunder,  or  a  sceptre,  and  had 
only  by  his  side  the  goat  Amalthas,  and  the 
Cretan  nymph  who  fed  him  when  young. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  430. 

Velabruji,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on 
the  side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine. 
Palatine,  and  Capitoline  hills,  which  Augustus 
drained,  and  where  he  built  houses.  The 
place  was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil, 
cheese,  and  other  commodities  were  exposed 
to  sale.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  229-  —  Ovid.  Fast. 

6,  v.  401. —  Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33. — Plant.  3, 
ca/i.  1,  v.  29. 

Velia,  (vid.  Elea.]  Slrab.  6. — Mela,  2, 
c.  4. — Cic.  Phil.  10,  c.  4. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 

;66. - An  eminence  near  the  Roman  forum, 

where  Poplicola  built  himself  a  house.  Liv. 

2,  c.  6. — Cic.  7,  Att.  15. 

Velina,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  ad¬ 
joining  mount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
I  Roman  tribes.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  52.— Cic. 

4,  ad  Attic,  ep.  15. 

VelInus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Sa 
777 
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bines,  formed  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the 
Velinus,  between  some  hills  near  Reate.  The 
river  Velinus  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and 
after  it  has  formed  the  lake,  it  falls  into  the 
Nar,  near  Interamna.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  51 7. — 
Cic.  Div.  1,  c.  36. 

Veliterna,  or  Velitr^e,  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  on  theAppian  road,  20  miles 
at  the  east  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Veliterni.  It  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Liv.  8,  c.  12,  See. — Sucton.  in  Aug. — Ilal.  8, 
v.  378.  See. 

VellaonodOnum.  a  town  of  the  Senones, 
now  Beaune.  Cccs.  7,  c.  11. 

Velleda,  a  woman  famous  among  the 
Germans,  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  deity.  Tacit,  c/e  Germ.  8. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  a  Roman  Histo¬ 
rian,  descended  from  an  equestrian  fam.l)  of 
Campania.  He  was  at  first  a  military  tribune 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years 
served  under  Tiberius  in  the  various  expedi¬ 
tions  which  he  undertook  in  Gaul  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Velleius  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  and  of  other 
nations  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  but  of 
this  authentic  composition  there  remain  only 
fragments  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
from  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  by  Paulus,  to 
the  17th  year  of  the  reign  ot  Tiberius,  in  two 
books.  It  is  a  judicious  account  of  celebrated 
men,  and  illustrious  cities,  the  historian  is 
happy  in  his  descriptions,  and  accurate  in  his 
dates,  his  pictures  are  true,  and  his  narra¬ 
tions  lively  and  interesting.  The  whole  is 
candid  and  impartial,  but  onlv  till  the  reign  of 
the  Caesars,  when  the  writer  began  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or 
the  power  of  his  favourites.  Paterculus  is 
deservedly  censured  for  his  invectives  against 
Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  his  encomiums  on 
the  cruel  Tiberius,  and  the  unfortunate  Seja- 
nus.  borne  suppose  that  he  was  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  this  disappointed  courtier, 
whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pattern  of  virtue 
and  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Patercu¬ 
lus  are  those  of  Kuhnkenius,  8vo.  2  voh.  L. 
Bat.  1779;  of  Barbou,  Paris,  12mo.  i  777,  of 
Burman,  8vo  L.  Bat.  1719,  [but  above 

all  that  of  Krause,  Lips.  1800,  8vo.] - 

Caius,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian 
of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Livia. 
He  killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to  ac 
company  Livia  in  her  flight. 

Velocasses.  a  people  of  Vex  in,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Cots.  G.  2,  c-  4. 

VenXfrum,  a  town  of  Campania  near  Ar 
pinum,  abounding  in  olive-trees,  [and  famed 
for  its  oil.]  It  became  a  Roman  colony.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  Horat.  2, 
Od.  6,  v.  16. — Martial ■  13,  ep.  98. — Juv.  5, 
v.  86. — Strab.  S.—Plin.  3,  c.  5- 

Venedi,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
mouth  oi  the  Vistula,  or  gulf  of  Dantzic. 
Tacit,  de  Germ.  46. — Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Veneti,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  They 
were  descended  from  a  nation  of  Paphlagonia. 
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[■ vid .  Heneti,]  who  settled  there  under  Ante- 
nor  some  time  after  the  Trojan  wdr.  The 
Venetians,  who  have  been  long  a  powerful 
and  commercial  nation,  were  originally  very 
poor,  whence  a  writer  in  the  age  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  said,  that  they  had  no  other 
fence  against  the  waves  of  the  sea  but  hur¬ 
dles,  no  food  but  fish,  no  wealth  besides  their 
fishing  boats,  and  no  merchandize  but  salt. 
[On  tiie  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  fifth  centu¬ 
ry,  by  the  Huns,  under  their  king  Attila,  and 
tne  general  desolation  that  every  where  ap¬ 
peared,  great  numbers  of  the  people  who 
lived  near  the  Adriatic  took  shelter  in  these 
islands  in  this  quarter,  where  now  stands  the 
city  of  Venice.  These  islands  had  previously, 
in  A.  D.  421,  been  built  upon  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Patavium  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of 
Barbarians  in  Italy  increased  the  population 
of  these  islands  until  a  commercial  state  was 
formed,  which  gradually  rose  to  power  and 
opulence.]  Strab.  4,  &c. — Liv.  1,  c.  1. — 
Mela.  1,  c.  2  ■,  l.  2,  c.  4. — Cces.  Belt.  G  3,  c. 

8 — Lucan.  4,  v.  134.— Ital  8,  v.  605 - A 

nation  of  Gaul,  at  the  south  of  Armorica,  on 
the  western  coast,  powerful  by  sea.  Their 
chief  city  is  now  called  Vannes.  Cces.  3,  G.  8. 

VenEti a,  a  part  of  Gaul,  on  the  mouths 
of  the  Po.  (vid.  Veneti.) 

Vrnetus  Paulus,  a  lake  through  which 
the  Rhine  passes,  now  Bodensee,  or  Con¬ 
stance.  Mela ,  3,  c.  2. 

Vexilia,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amata,  and 
mother  of  Turnus,  by  Datinus.  Amphitrite, 
the  sea-goddess,  is  also  called  Venila.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  v.  7  ■- — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  334.— 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

Venta  Belgarum,  a  town  of  Britain, 
now  Winchester. - Silurum,  a  town  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  now  Caerwent,  in  Monmouthshire. - 

Iccnorum,  now  Norwich. 

Venti.  The  ancients,  and  especially  the 
Athenians,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
winds,  and  offered  them  sacrifices  as  to  dei¬ 
ties,  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
by  continually  causing  storms,  tempests,  and 
earthquakes.  The  winds  were  represented 
in  different  attitudes  and  forms.  The  four 
principal  winds  were  Eurus,  the  south-east; 
who  is  represented  as  a  young  man  flying 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  often  appearing 
in  a  playsome  and  wanton  humour.  Auster , 
the  south-wind,  appeared  generally  as  an  old 
man  witli  grey  hair,  a  gloomy  countenance, 
a  head  covered  with  clouds,  a  sable  vesture, 
and  dusky  wings.  He  is  the  dispenser  of  rain 
and  of  all  heavy  showers.  'Lefihyrus  is  re¬ 
presented  as  the  mildest  of  all  the  winds.  He 
is  young  and  gentle,  and  his  lap  is  filled  with 
vernal  flowers.  He  married  Flora  the  god¬ 
dess,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
felicity.  Boreas,  or  the  [north-east]  wind,  ap¬ 
pears  always  rough  and  shivering.  He  is  the 
father  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  and 
is  always  represented  as  surrounded  with  im¬ 
penetrable  clouds.  Those  of  inferior  note 
were.  Solanus ,  whose  name  is  seldom  men- 
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tioned.  [He  is  more  commonly  styled  Sub  - 
solanus,  in  Greek  Apeliotes,  and  answers  to 
the  east.]  He  appeared  as  a  young  man 
holding  fruit  in  his  lap,  such  as  peaches, 
oranges, &c.  Africus ,  or  south-west,  repre 
sented  witli  black  wings,  and  a  melancholy 
countenance.  Corns,  or  north  west,  drives 
clouds  of  snow  before  him,  and  Ar/uilo,  north¬ 
east  [by  north,]  is  equally  dreadful  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  name  is  derived  from  Aguila,  an 
eagle,  to  denote  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity 
of  this  wind.]  The  winds,  according  to  some 
mythologists,  were  confined  in  a  large  cave 
of  which  /Eolus  had  the  management,  and 
without  this  necessary  precaution  they  would 
havoeverturnedthe  earth,  and  reduced  every 
thing  to  its  original  chaos.  Eirg.  JEn.  l.v. 
57,  8cc. 

VentIdius  Bassus,  a  native  of  Picenum, 
bom  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculum 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  trium¬ 
phant  chariot  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  hanging  on 
his  mother’s  breast.  A  bold,  aspiring  soul, 
aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Cs 
sar,  raised  him  from  the  mean  occupatic.i  of 
a  chairman  and  muleteer  to  dignity  in  the 
state.  He  displayed  valour  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies,  and  gradually  arose  to  the  offices  of  tri¬ 
bune,  prsetor,  high  priest,  and  consul.  He 
made  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  conquer¬ 
ed  them  in  three  great  battles,  B.  C.  39.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  ever  honoured  with  a  tri¬ 
umph  over  Parthia.  He  died  greatly  lament¬ 
ed  by  all  the  Roman  people,  and  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense.  Plut.  in  Anton. — 
Juv.  7,  v  199. 

VenDlus,  one  of  the  Latin  elders  sent  into 
Magna  Graecia  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
Diomedes,  8cc.  Firg-  JEn.  8,  v.  9. 

V£nus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities 
of  the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of 
laughter,  the  mistress  of  the  graces  and  of 
pleasures,  and  the  patroness  of  courtezans. 
Some  mythologists  speak  of  more  than  one 
Venus.  Plato  mentions  two,  Venus  Urania, 
the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and  Venus  Popula- 
ria,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  Cice¬ 
ro  speaks  of  four,  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
Light,  one  sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  sea, 
a  third,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  Nereid 
Dione,  and  a  fourth  born  at  Tyre,  and  the 
same  as  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians.  Of 
these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung  from  the 
froth  of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of 
the  body  of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there 
by  Saturn,  is  the  most  known,  and  of  her 
in  particular  ancient  mythologists  as  well  as 
painters  make  mention.  She  arose  from  the 
sea  near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  or,  according 
to  Hesiod,  of  Cythera,  whithershe  was  wafted 
by  the  zephyrs,  and  received  on  the  sea-shore 
by  the  seasons,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  The¬ 
mis.  She  was  soon  after  carried  to  heaven, 
where  all  the  gods  admired  her  beauty,  and 
all  the  goddesses  became  jealous  of  her  per 
sonalcharms.  Jupiter  attempted  to  gain  her  af¬ 
fections,  and  even  wished  to  offer  her  violence, 
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but  Venus  refused,  and  the  god,  to  punish  her 
obstinacy,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  ugly 
and  deformed  son  Vulcan.  This  marriage 
did  not  prevent  the  goddess  of  Love  from 
gratifying  her  favourite  passions,  and  she  de¬ 
filed  her  husband’s  bed  by  her  amours  with 
the  gods.  Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most 
celebrated.  She  was  caught  in  her  lover’s 
arms,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  laugh¬ 
ter  of  all  the  gods.  [yid.  Alectryon.)  Venus 
became  mother  of  Hermione,  Cupid,  and  An- 
teros,  by  Mars ;  by  Mercury,  she  had  Herma- 
phroditus  ;  by  Bacchus,  Priapus,  and  by  Nep¬ 
tune,  Eryx.  Her  great  partiality  for  Adonis, 
made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olympus,  ( vid . 
\donis,)  and  her  regard  for  Anchises,  led 
her  often  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary  re¬ 
treats  of  mount  Ida.  {vid.  Anchises,  iEneas.) 
The  power  of  Venus  over  the  heart  was 
supported  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated  gir¬ 
dle,  called  fan'll  by  the  Greeks,  and  cestus  by 
the  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle  gave 
beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even 
by  the  most  deformed  ;  it  excited  love  and  re¬ 
kindled  extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself 
was  indebted  to  this  powerful  ornament,  to 
gain  the  favours  of  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  though 
herself  possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner 
put  on  her  cestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  re¬ 
sist  the  influence  of  love,  forgot  all  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  infidelities  of  his  wife,  and  fabri¬ 
cated  arms  even  for  her  illegitimate  children. 
The  contest  of  Venus  for  the  golden  apple 
of  Discord  is  well  known.  She  gained  the 
prize  over  Pallas  and  Juno,  {vid.  Paris, 
Discordia,)  and  rewarded  her  judge  with 
the  hand  of  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  univer¬ 
sally  established  ;  statues  and  temples  were 
erected  to  her  in  every  kingdom,  and  the 
ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a 
divinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and 
by  whose  influence  alone  mankind  exist¬ 
ed.  In  her  sacrifices,  and  in  the  fes¬ 
tivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  too  much 
licentiousness  prevailed,  and  public  prosti¬ 
tution  was  often  part  of  the  ceremony.  Vic¬ 
tims  were  seldom  offered  to  her,  or  her  al¬ 
tars  stained  with  blood,  though  we  find  Aspa- 
sia  making  repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs, 
however,  or  male  animals  were  deemed  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  ap¬ 
ple,  were  sacred  to  Venus,  and  among  birds, 
the  dove,  the  swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were 
her  favourites  ;  and  among  fishes,  those  call¬ 
ed  the  aphya  and  the  lycostomus.  The  god¬ 
dess  of  beauty  was  represented  among  the 
ancients  in  different  forms.  At  Elis  she  ap¬ 
peared  seated  on  a  goat,  with  one  foot  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  tortoise.  At  Sparta  and  Cythera, 
she  was  represented  armed  like  Minerva,  and 
sometimes  wearing  chains  on  her  feet.  In 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  she  was  re¬ 
presented  by  Phidias,  as  rising  from  the  sea, 
received  by  love,  and  crowned  by  the  god¬ 
dess  of  persuasion.  At  Cnidos  her  statue, 
made  by  Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked, 
with  one  hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps 


concealed.  Her  statue  at  Elepliautis  was 
the  same,  with  only  a  naked  Cupid  by  her 
side.  In  Sicyon  she  held  a  poppy  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  an  apple,  while  on  her  head 
she  had  a  crown,  which  terminated  in  a 
point,  to  intimate  the  pole.  She  is  generally 
represented  with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a  chari¬ 
ot  drawn  by  doves,  or  at  other  times  by  swans 
or  sparrows.  The  surnames  of  the  goddess 
are  numerous,  and  only  serve  to  show  how 
well  established  her  worship  was  all  over  the 
earth.  She  was  called  Cypria,  because  par¬ 
ticularly  worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  in  that  charactershe  was  often  represent¬ 
ed  with  a  beard,  and  the  male  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration,  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the 
body  and  dress  of  a  female,  whence  she  is 
called  duplex  Amathusa,  by  Catullus.  She 
received  the  name  of  Paphia,  because  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Paphos,  where  she  had  a  temple 
with  an  altar,  on  which  rain  never  fell,  though 
exposed  in  the  open  air.  Some  of  the  ancients 
called  her  Apostrophia,  or  Epistrophia ,  as 
also  Venus,  Urania ,  and  Venus  Pandcmos. 
The  first  of  these  she  received  as  presiding 
over  wantonness  and  incestuous  enjoyment ; 
the  second  because  she  patronized  pure  love, 
and  chaste  and  moderate  gratifications  ;  and 
the  third  because  she  favoured  the  propen¬ 
sities  of  the  vulgar,  and  was  fond  of  sensual 
pleasures.  The  Cnidians  raised  her  temples 
under  the  name  of  Venus  Acrtza,  of  Doris, 
and  of  Euploea.  In  her  temple  under  the 
name  of  Euploea,  at  Cnidos,  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  statues,  being  the  most  per¬ 
fect  piece  of  Praxiteles.  It  was  made  with 
white  marble,  and  appeared  so  engaging,  and 
so  much  like  life,  that,  according  to  some 
historians,  a  youth  of  the  place  became 
violently  enamoured  of  the  cold  and  lifeless 
image.  Venus  was  also  surnamed  Cy- 
thercea,  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera  ;  Exopolis,  because  her  statue  was 
without  the  city  at  Athens  ;  Philommeis , 
because  the  queen  of  laughter  ;  Tclessiga- 
ma,  because  she  presided  over  marriage  ; 
Coliuda,  Colotis,  or  Colias,  because  worship¬ 
ped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  At¬ 
tica  ;  Area,  because  armed  like  Mars ;  Fer- 
ticordia,  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastity  ;  Apaturia, 
because  she  deceived  ;  Calva,  because  she 
was  represented  bald  ;  Ericyna,  because 
worshipped  at  Eryx  ;  Etaira,  because  the 
patroness  of  courtezans  ;  Acidalia,  because 
of  a  fountain  of  Orchomenos ;  Busitea,  be¬ 
cause  the  queen  of  love  ;  Myrtea .  because  the 
myrtle  was  sacred  to  her ;  Libertina,  from 
her  inclinations  to  gratify  lust  ;  Mcchanitis, 
in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices  practised  in 
love,  &c.  &c.  As  goddess  of  the  sea,  because 
born  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  Venus  was 
called  Pontia,  Marina,  Limnesiu,  Epipontia, 
Pelagia,  Saligenia,  Pontogenia,  Aligena, 
Thalassia,  See.  and  as  rising  from  the  sea, 
the  name  of  Anadyomene  is  applied  to  her, 
and  rendered,  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
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paintings  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her 
as  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the.  waves,  and 
wringing  her  tresses  on  her  shoulder,  vid 
Anadyomene.  Cic.  dc  JYat.  D.  2,  c.  27, 1.  3, 
c.  23. —  Orpheus.  Hymn.  54 — Hesiod.  T/ieog. 
— Sappho. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Fen.  See. — 
Firg.  JEn.  5,  v.  800,  8cc. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  15, 
16,  19,  Sec.  Met.  4,  fab.  5,  Sec. — Diod.  1  and 
5 — Hygin.  fab.  94,  271. — Paus.  2,  c.  1,  i.  4, 
c.  30,  1.  5,  c.  18 — Martial •  6.  ep.  13. — Eu~ 
rip.  in  Hel.  in  lphig.  in  1'road. — Pint,  in 
Erotic. — JElian.  F.  H.  12,  c.  1. — dthen.  12, 
Sec. — Catullus. — Laciant.  de  falsa  re. — Ca- 
la-er.  11. — Lucian,  dial.  Sec. — Sir  ah.  14. — 
Tacit.  Ann.  3,  See. —  Ful.  Max.  8,  c.  11. — 
Plin.  36  —Horat.  8,  Od.  26,  1.  4,  Od.  %L,  &c. 

- A  planet,  called  by  the  Greeks  rhos- 

phorus,  and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  when  it 
rises  before  the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it, 
Hesperus  or  Vesper.  Cic.  de  Nut.  2,  c.  20, 
in  somn.  Scip. 

VenOsia,  or  VenOsium,  a  town  [in  the 
southern  part]  of  Apulia,  where  Horace  was 
born.  Part  of  the  Roman  army  fled  thither 
after  the  defeat  at  Gannas.  The  town,  though 
in  rains,  contains  still  many  pieces  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  especially  a  marble  bust  preserved  in  the 
great  square,  and  said  falsely  to  be  an  origi¬ 
nal  representation  of  Horace.  Venusia  was 
on  the  confines  of  Lucania,  whence  the  poet 
said  Lucanus  an  Afiulus  anceps,  and  it  was 
founded  by  Diomedes,  who  called  it  Venusia 
or  Aphrodisia  after  Venus  whose  divinity  he 
wished  to  appease.  Strab.  5  and  6. — Horat. 
2,  Sat.  1,  v.  35. — Liv.  22,  c.  54. — Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Veragri,  a  people  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Allobroges.  [T  hey  lived  in  that  part  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  which  answered  to  what 
was  before  the  revolution  called  Dauphine.] 
Liv.  21,  c.  38. — Ccesar.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

Veranius,  a  governor  of  Britain  under 
Nero.  He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus.  Tacit. 
14,  Ann. 

Verbanus  Lacus,  now  [ Lago  Maggiore,] 
a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which  theTicinus  (lows. 
[  The  Lago  Maggiore  lies  partly  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  but  principally  in  Italy  ;  it  is  27  miles 
long,  and  on  an  average  3  broad.  It  contains 
the  Borromean  islands,  which  are  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  every  traveller.]  Strab.  4. 

V ercella?.,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  In- 
subria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri, 
Plin.  5,  c.  17. — Cic.  Pam.  11,  ep.  19, — Sil. 
8,  v.  598. 

VercingetOrix,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls,  in 
the  time  of  CaeSar.  He  was  conquered  and 
led  in  triumph,  See.  Ccesar.  Bell.  G.  r,  c.  4. 
—P/or.  3,  c.  10. 

Vergasillaunus,  one  of  the  generals 
and  friends  of  Vercingetorix.  Ccesar.  Bell.G. 

Vergellus,  a  small  river  near  Cannae, 
falling  into  the  Aufidus,  over  which  Annibal 
made  a  bridge  with  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  the  Romans.  Plor.  2,  c.  6. —  Fal.  Max.  9, 
c.  11. 

Vergilia,  a  town  of  Spain  supposed  to. 
answer  to  the  position  of  Murcia.. 
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Yekgili/E,  seven  stars  called  also  Plei¬ 
ades.  When  they  set  the  ancients  began  to 
sow  their  corn.  They  received  their  name 
from  the  spring  quia  vere  oriantur.  [yid. 
Pleiades.]  Propert.  1,  el.  8,  v.  ;8. — Cic.  de 
JYat.  D.  2,  c.  4 

Verginius,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  ab¬ 
solute  power  which  his  soldiers  offered  to 

him.  Tacit.  ,  Hist.  c.  8. - A  rhetorician 

in  the  age  of  Nero,  banished  on  account  of 
his  great  fame.  Id.  An.  15,  c.  7  . 

VergobrEtus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
iEdui,  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  See.  Cxsar.  G. 
1,  c.  16. 

VerItas,  (truth,)  was  not  only  personified 
by  the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and 
called  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  the  mo 
ther  of  Virtue.  She  was  represented  like 
a  young  virgin,  dressed  in  white  apparel,  with 
all  the  marks  of  youthful  diffidence  and 
modesty.  Democritus  used  to  say,  that  she 
hid  herself  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  to  intimate 
the  difficulty  with  which  she  is  found. 

Veromandui,  a  people  of  Gaul,  the  mo¬ 
dern  Vermandois.  The  capital  is  now  St. 
Quintin  Cas.  G.  B.  2. 

Verona,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athe 
sis,  in  Italy,  founded  as  some  suppose,  by 
Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls  ;  [rather  by 
the  Euganei,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Cenomani,  who,  being  driven  from  Brixia 
settled  there.]  C.  Nepos,  Catullus,  and  Pliny 
the  elder,  where  born  there.  It  was  adorned 
with  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  which  still  exist  and  it 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Plin.  9  c. 
22. — Strab.  5. —  Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  15,  v.  7.' 

C.  Verres,  a  Roman  who  governed  the 
province  of  Sicily  as  pnetor.  The  oppression 
and  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in 
office,  so  offended  the  Sicilians,  that  they 
brought  an  accusation  against  him  before  the 
Roman  senate.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause 
of  the  Sicilians,  and  pronounced  those  cele¬ 
brated  orations  which  are  still  extant.  Verres 
was  defended  by  Hortensius,  but  as  he  des¬ 
paired  of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  left 
Rome  without  waiting  for  his  sentence,  and 
hved  in  great  affluence  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
He  was  at  last  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  An¬ 
tony  the  triumvir,  about  26  years  after  his 
voluntary  exile  from  the  capital.  Cic.  in 
Per.- — Plin.  34,  c.  2. — Lactant.  2,  c.  1. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  a  freed-man  and 
giammarian,  famous  for  his  powers  in  in¬ 
structing.  He  was  appointed  over  the 
grand-children  of  Augustus,  and  also  distin 
guished  himself  by  his  writings.  Gel!.  4  c. 
5. — Suet,  de  Gram. 

Verticordia,  one  of  the  surnames  of 
Venus,  the  same  as  the  Afiostrofihia  of  the 
Greeks,  because  her  assistance  was  implored 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  matrons,  and 

t/ra?h^hem  t0  follovv  virtue  and  modest)  . 
Val.  Max.  8. 

Vertumnus,  a  deity  among  the  Romans, 
who  presided  over  the  spring  and  over  or- 
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chards,  He  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  goddess  Pomona  ;  and  to  effect 
this,  he  assumed  the  shape  and  dress  of  a 
Fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a  peasant,  a  reaper, 
&c.  but  all  to  no  purpose,  till,  under  the  form 
of  an  old  woman,  he  prevailed  upon  his  mis¬ 
tress  and  married  her.  He  is  generally  re¬ 
presented  as  a  young  man  crowned  with 
flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  right  hand  fruit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  his  left.  Ovid  Met.  14,  v.  64",  &c. 
Profiert.  4,  el.  2,  v.  2. — Herat  2,  Sat.  7,  v  14. 

Verus,  Lucius  Ceiomus  Commodus,  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  fElius  and  Domitla 
Lucilla  He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of 
his  age  by  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of 
Adrian,  and  he  married  Lucilla,  the  daughter 
of  his  adopted  father,  who  also  took  him  as  his 
colleague  on  the  throne.  He  was  sent  by 
M.  Aurelius  to  oppose  the  Barbarians  in  the 
east.  His  arms  were  attended  with  success, 
and  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Parthians. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  re¬ 
turn  home, and  soon  after  he  marched  with  his 
imperial  colleague  against  the  Marcomanni 
in  Germany.  He  died  in  this  expedition  of 
an  apoplexy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  eight  years  and  some  months. 
His  body  was  brought  back  to  Rome,  and 
buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Verus  has  been  greatly  cen¬ 
sured  for  his  debaucheries,  which  appeared 
more  enormous  and  disgusting,  when  compar¬ 
ed  to  the  temperance,  meekness,  and  popula¬ 
rity  of  Aurelius.  The  example  of  his  father 
did  not  influence  him,  and  heoften  retired  from 
the  frugal  and  moderate  repast  of  Aurelius 
to  the  profuse  banquets  of  his  own  palace, 
where  the  night  was  spent  in  riot  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  with  the  meanest  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  with  stage-dancers,  buffoons,  and  lasci¬ 
vious  courtezans.  At  one  entertainment 
alone,  where  there  were  no  more  than  12 
guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sesterces,  or  about  32,200/.  ster¬ 
ling.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what¬ 
ever  was  most  scarce  and  costly  was  there  ; 
the  guests  never  drank  twice  out  of  the 
same  cup  ;  and  whatever  vessels  they  had 
t  uched,  they  received  as  a  present  from  the 
emperor  when  they  left  the  palace.  In  his 
Parthian  expedition,  Verus  did  not  check  his 
vicious  propensities ;  for  four  years  he  left 
the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he 
retired  to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne, 
and  the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch  His 
fondness  for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  re¬ 
corded.  1' he  animal  had  a  statue  of  gold, 
he  was  fed  with  almonds  and  raisins  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  he  was  clad  in  purple, 
and  kept  in  the  most  splendid  of  the  halls  of 
the  palace,  and  when  dead,  the  emperor,  to 
express  his  sorrow,  raised  him  a  magnificent 
monument  on  mount  Vatican.  Some  have 
suspected  M.  Aurelius  of  dispatching  Verus 
to  rid  the  world  of  his  debaucheries  and  guilty 
actions ;  but  this  seems  to  be  the  report  of 

malevolence - L.  Annaeus,  a  son  of  the 

emperor  Aurelius,  who  died  in  Palestine, 
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-=~The  father  of  the  emperor  V  erus.  He 
was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like 
his  son,  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  debau¬ 
cheries  and  extravagance.  He  died  before 
Adrian. 

Vescianum,  a  country-house  of  Cicero  in 
Campania,  between  Capua  and  Nula.  Cic. 
15,  ad  Attic.  2. 

Vesentio,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Besan- 
con.  Cats.  1.  G.  38, 

Vesuvius  and  Vesevus.  vid.  Vesuvius. 

Vesonna,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Perigu 
eux. 

VespasiAnus,  Titus  Flavius,  a  Homan 
emperor,  descended  from  an  obscure  family 
at  Reate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consul¬ 
ship,  not  so  much  by  the  influence  of  the 
imperial  courtiers,  as  by  his  own  private 
merit  and  his  public  services.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Nero  into  Greece,  but  he  offended 
the  prince  by  tailing  asleep  while  he  repeated 
one  of  his  poetical  compositions.  This  mo¬ 
mentary  resentment  of  the  emperor  did  not 
prevent  Vespasian  from  being  sent  to  carry  on 
a  war  against  the  Jews.  His  operations  were 
crowned  with  success  ;  many  of  the  cities  of 
Palestine  surrendered,  and  Vespasian  began 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  was,  however, 
achieved  by  the  hands  of  Iris  son  Titus,  and 
the  death  of  Vitellius  and  the  affection  of  his 
soldiers,  hastened  his  r>se,  and  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice 
of  the  army  was  approved  by  every  province 
of  the  empire  ;  but  Vespasian  did  not  betray 
any  signs  of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unex¬ 
pected  an  exaltation,  and  though  once  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mean  office  of  a  horse-doctor, 
he  behaved,  when  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple,  with  all  the  dignity  and  greatness 
which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Vespasian  attempted 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  and 
he  took  away  an  appointment  which  he  had 
a  few  days  before  granted  to  a  young  noble¬ 
man,  who  approached  him  to  return  him 
thanks,  all  smelling  of  perfumes  and  covered 
with  ointment,  adding,  I  had  rather  you  had 
smelt  of  Gurlick.  He  repaired  the  public 
buildings,  embellished  the  city,  and  made 
the  great  roads  more  spacious  and  convenient. 
After  he  had  reigned  with  great  popularity 
for  10  years,  Vespasian  died  with  a  pain  in 
his  bowels,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  first  Roman  emperor 
that  died  a  natural  death,  and  he  w  as  also  the 
first  who  was  succeeded  by  his  own  son  on 
the  throne.  Vespasian  has  been  admired 


pride  and  insolence  of  the  monarch,  and  an¬ 
swered  h'-m  again  in  his  own  words,  Flavius 
Vesfiasianus  to  Arsaces  king  of  kings.  To 
men  of  learning  and  merit,  Vespasian  was 
very  liberal :  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces 
were  annually  paid  from  the  public  treasury 
to  the  different  professors  that  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  apparent  gene¬ 
rosity,  some  authors  have  taxed  Vespasian 
with  avarice.  According  to  their  account  he 
loaded  the  provinces  with  new  taxes,  he 
bought  commodities  that  he  might  sell  them 
to  a  greater  advantage,  and  even  laid  an  im¬ 
post  upon  urine,  which  gave  occasion  to  Titus 
to  ridicule  the  meanness  of  his  father.  Ves¬ 
pasian,  regardless  of  his  son’s  observation, 
was  satisfied  to  show  him  the  money  that  was 
raised  from  so  productive  a  tax,  asking  him  at 
the  same  time  whether  it  smelt  offensive  ? 
His  ministers  were  the  most  avaricious  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  emperor  used  very  properly 
to  remark,  that  he  treated  them  as  sponges, 
by  wetting  them  when  dry,  and  squeezing 
them  when  they  were  wet.  He  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  selling  criminals  their  lives,  and  of 
condemning  the  most  opulent  to  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  their  possessions.  If,  however, 
he  was  guilty  of  these  meaner  practices,  they 
were  all  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  concu¬ 
bines,  who  wished  to  enrich  herself  by  the 
avarice  and  credulity  of  the  emperor.  Sueton. 
in  vita. —  Tacit.  Hist.  4 

Vesper,  or  Vesperus,  a  name  applied  to 
the  planet  Venus  when  it  was  the  evening 
star.  Virg- 

Vessa,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Vesta,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and 
Saturn,  sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is 
often  confounded  by  the  mythologists  with 
Rhea,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate, 
andTellus.  When  considered  as  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  she  is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and 
Saturn  ;  and  when  considered  as  the  patro¬ 
ness  of  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  goddess  of 
fire,  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea.  {vid.  the  end  of  this  article.)  Under 
this  last  name  she  was  worshipped  by  the 
Romans.  ZEneas  was  the  first  who  intro¬ 
duced  her  mysteries  into  Italy,  and  Numa 
built  her  a  temple  where  no  males  were 
permitted  to  go.  The  Palladium  of  Troy 
was  supposed"  to  be  preserved  within  her 
sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was  continually  kept 
lighted  by  a  certain  number  of  virgins,  who 
had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  goddess.  ( vid  Vestales.;  If  the  fire 


for  his  great  virtues.  He  was  clement,  he! of  Vesta  was  ever  extinguished,  it  was  sup- 
gave  no  ear  to  flattery,  and.  for  a  long  timejposed  to  threaten  there,  ublic  with  somesud- 
refused  the  t.tle  of  father  of  his  country, 'den  calamity.  The  virgin  by  whose  negli- 
which  was  often  bestowed  upon  the  mostigence  it  had  been  ex'inguished  was  severely 
worthless  and  tyrannical  of  the  emperors.  He! punished,  and  it  was  kindled  again  by  the 
despised  informers,  and  rather  than  punishlrays  of  the  sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of 
conspirators,  he  rewarded  them  with  great  a  round  form,  and  the  goddess  was  repre¬ 
liberality.  When  the  king  of  Pnrthia address-  j seated  in  a  long  flowing  robe  with  a  veil  on 
ed  him  with  the  superscription  of  Arsaces'-her  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a 
king  of  kings  to  Flavius  Vesfiasianus,  the, two-eared  vessel,  and  in  the  other  a  javelin, 
emperor  was  no  way  dissatisfied  with  thejor  sometimes  a  Palladium.  On  some  medals 
7  82 
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she  appears  holding  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and 
1  a  small  figure  of  victory  in  the  other.  [There 
1  were,  properly  speaking,  two  Vestas,  the 
'  one  the  wife,  the  other  the  daughter  of  Sa 
|  turn.  The  former  is  the  same  with  Terra, 
and  was  so  called  from  her  clothing  the 
I  earth  with  plants  and  fruits,  (a  vesti  ndo)-, 
hence  her  temples  weie  round,  from  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  and  some  even  maintain 
\  that  her  image  was  orbicular;  hence  too, the 
reason  why  she  is  represented  holding  a  drum, 
because  the  earth  contains  the  boisterous 
‘  winds  in  its  bosom.  The  other  Vesta  is  the 
same  with  Fire,  and  her  power  was  exercised 
about  altars  and  houses,  hence  her  name  from 
ej-Ti*,  lar, focus.  This  is  the  Vesta  of  whom 
the  most  frequent  mention  is  made  by  the 
poets,  and  to  whose  service  the  vestal  virgins 
;  belonged.]  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  454 — Cic.  de 
,  Leg.  2,  c.  12. — Afiollod.  1,  c.  1. —  Virg.  JEn 
2,  v.  296. — Diod.  5  —  Ovid.  Fast.  6.  Trist. 

3 — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  JYum _ 

;  Paus.  5,  c.  14. 

J  Vestales,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
i  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  ves- 
!  tals.  iEneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numa  first  appointed  four,  to 
which  Tarquin  added  two.  They  were  al 
ways  chosen  by  the  monarchs,  but  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  high-priest 
(  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  them.  As 
they  were  to  be  virgins,  they  were  chosen 
'  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten ;  and  if 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that  pre- 
i  seated  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 

‘  twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become 
priestesses.  Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians 
were  permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but 
I  it  was  required  that  they  should  be  born 
of  a  good  family,  and  be  without  blemish  or 
deformity  in  every  part  of  their  body.  For 
thirty  years  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
greatest  continence ;  the  ten  first  years 
Avere  spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the  or¬ 
der,  the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis¬ 
charging  them  with  fidelity  ana  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  years  were 
elapsed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or  if 
they  still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon 
the  rest  of  the  vestals  As  soon  as  a  vestal  was 
initiated,  her  head  was  shaved,  to  intimate  the 
liberty  of  her  person,  as  she  was  then  free 
from  the  shackles  of  parental  authority,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  her  posses 
sions  as  she  pleased.  The  employment  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire 
ofVesta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever 
happened,  is  was  deemed  the  prognostic  of 
great  calamities  to  the  state  ;  the  offender 
was  punished  for  her  negligence,  and  severe 
ly  5 courged  by  the  high-priest.  In  such  a 
case  all  was  consternation  at  Rome,  and  the 
fire  was  again  kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays 
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of  the  sun.  Another  equally  particular  charge 
of  the  vestals  was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  on 
which  depended  the  very  existence  of  Rome, 
which,  according  to  some,  was  the  palladium 
of  Troy,  or  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gods 
of  Samothrac.e.  The  privileges  of  the  vestals 
were  great,  they  had  the  most  honourable 
seats  at  public  games  and  festivals,  a  lictor 
with  the  fasces  always  preceded  them  when 
they  walked  in  public,  they  were  carried  in 
chariots  when  they  pleased,  and  they  had  the 
power  of  pardoning  criminals  when  led  to 
execution,  if  they  declared  that  their  meeting 
was  accidental.  Their  declarati'  ns  in  trials 
were  received  without  the  formality  of  an 
oath,  they  were  chosen  as  arbiters  in  cases 
of  moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  w  ills,  and 
so  great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the 
magistrates,  as  well  as  by  the  people,  that 
the  consuls  themselves  made  way  for  them, 
and  bowed  their  faces  when  they  passed  be¬ 
fore  them.  To  insult  them  was  a  capital 
crime,  and  whoever  attempted  to  violate 
their  chastity  was  beaten  to  death  with 
scourges.  If  any  of  them  died  while  in  office, 
their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  an  honour  granted  to  few.  Such  of  the 
vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Numa  order¬ 
ed  them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder 
dug  a  large  hole  under  the  earth,  where  a 
bed  was  placed  with  a  little  bread,  wine, 
water,  and  oil,  and  a  lighted  lamp,  and  the 
guilty  vestal  was  stripped  of  the  habit  of  the 
order,  and  compelled  to  descend  into  the  sub¬ 
terraneous  cavity,  Avhich  was  immediately 
shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die  through  hunger. 
Few  of  the  vestals  were  guilty  of  incontinence, 
and  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  order  continued  established, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  18  were  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The  ves¬ 
tals  were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  ofVesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar;  they  wore  a  white 
vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  sur¬ 
plice,  called  linteum  sufiernutn,  above  which 
was  a  great  purple  mantle  which  flowed  to 
the  ground,  and  which  was  tucked  up  when 
they  offered  sacrifices.  They  had  a  close 
covering  on  their  head,  called  infuia,  from 
which  hung  ribbons,  or  vitta.  Liv.  2,  See. — 
Plut.  in  Mum.  See. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Cic. 
de  Mat.  D.  3,  c.  3  — Flor.  1. — Profiert.  4,  el. 
11. — Tacit.  4,  c.  10. 

Vestalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta, 
observed  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Ban¬ 
quets  were  then  prepared  before  the  houses 
and  meat  was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offered 
to  the  gods,  millstones  were  decked  with  gar¬ 
lands,  and  the  asses  that  turned  them  were 
led  round  the  city  covered  with  garlands. 
The  ladies  walked  in  the  procession  bare-foot¬ 
ed,  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  an  altar 
was  erected  to  Jupiter  surnanied  Pistor.  Ovid. 
Past.  6,  v.  305. 

Vestalium  Mater,  a  title  given  by  the 
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senate  to  Livia  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  with 
the  permission  to  sit  among  the  vestal  virgins 
at  plays.  Tacit.  4,  An.  c.  16- 

VestIni,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  famous  for  the  making  of  cheese.  [They 
were  situate  between  the  Praetutii  and  Mar- 
rucini,  and  answer  now  to  a  part  of  Abruz- 
£0-]  Plin.  3,  c.  5 — Martial.  13,  ep.  31. — 
Strab.  5. 

Vesvius.  (vicl.  Vesuvius.) 

Vi.stJLUS,  now  Viso,  a  large  mountain  of 
Ligiria  ;  [it  was  in  the  range  of  the  AlpesMa- 
ritima:,]  where  the  t'o  takes  its  rise.  Virg . 
JEn.  10,  v.  70S. — P/in.  3,  c.  39. 

VesOvius,  a  mountain  of  Campania, 
about  six  miles  [south-east]  of  Naples, 
celebrated  for  its  volcano.  [It  has  two 
summits,  the  most  northern  of  which  is 
called  Somma ,  the  other  is  properly  call¬ 
ed  Vesuvius.  Somma  is  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  cone  of  a  larger  volcano, 
nearly  concentric  with  its  present  cone, 
which,  in  some  great  eruption  lias  destroyed 
all  but  this  fragment.  From  the  building  of 
Rome  to  the  year  79  of  our  era,  a  period  of 
7  centuries,  Vesuvius  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  profound  repose,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  eruption  during  that  time,  and 
the  ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this  moun¬ 
tain,  speak  of  its  extraoi’dinary  beauty  and 
fertility.  There  were,  however,  certain  ap¬ 
pearances  near  the  summit  which  left  no 
doubt  of  its  prior  volcanic  state,  and  the 
cities  in  its  vicinity  were  paved  with  the 
lavas  of  ancient  eruptions.  Vitruvius,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Silius  Italicus,  and 
other  ancient  writers  allude  to  previous  erup¬ 
tions  of  this  mountain  The  first  great 
eruption  on  record  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
August,  A.  D.  79,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
towns  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Sta- 
bitc  were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic 
sand,  stones,  and  scorisc.  Such  was  the  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  volcanic  sand,  (calied 
ashes,)  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  that 
the  whole  country  was  involved  in  pitchy 
darkness,  and,  according  to  Dion,  the  ashes 
fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  eruption  proved  fatal  to  the 
elder  Pliny.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
Roman  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and, 
wishing  to  succour  those  persons  who  might 
wish  to  escape  by  sea,  and  also  to  observe 
this  grand  phenomenon  more  nearly,  he  left 
the  cape  of  Misenum,  and  approached  the 
side  of  the  bay  nearest  to  Vesuvius.  He 
landed,  and  advanced  towards  it,  but  was 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  vapour.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  Vesuvius  continued  a  burning  moun¬ 
tain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having 
eruptions  at  intervals.  The  fire  then  appear¬ 
ed  to  become  nearly  extinct,  and  continued  so 
from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  16th  century.  Since  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  1506  it  has  remained  burning  to  the 
present  sime,  with  eruptions  of  lava  and 
ashes  at  intervals.  Vesuvius  rises  to  the 
height  of  3600  feet  above  the  sea.]  Bio. 
Cass  46. —  Varro.  de  R.  1,  c,  6 — Liv-  23, 
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c.  S9-— -Strab.  5. — Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  2.— =» 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Plin.  6,  ep.  16. — Ital.  12,  v„ 
152,  &c. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  224. — Mart.  4,  ep. 
43  and  44. 

Vetera  castra,  a  Roman  encampment 
in  Germany,  which  became  a  town,  now  San- 
ten,  near  Cleves.  Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  18.  An.  1, 
c.  45. 

Vettius,  Sp.  a  Roman  Senator  who  was 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  till 
the  election  of  another  king.  He  nominated 
Numa,  and  resigned  his  office.  Pint,  in  Hum. 
A  Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  of 
a  young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tu¬ 
mult  amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him 
king.  He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  upon  which  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself. 

VettOnes,  Vetones,  or  Vectones,  an 
ancient  name  of  Spain.  [They  occupied 
what  is  now  the  province  of  EstremaduraJ] 
Sil.  3,  v.  378 — Plin.  25,  c.  8. 

Vetulonia,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  [near  the  promontory  ofPopuloni- 
um,]  whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The 
Romans  were  said  to  have  derived  the  badges 
of  their  magisterial  offices  from  thence.  Plin. 

2,  c.  103,  1.  8,  c.  3.— Ital.  8,  v.  484. 

Vetoria,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes,  di¬ 
vided  into  the  two  branches  of  the  Juni  and 
Senii.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Veturi - 
an  family,  which  was  originally  called  Vetu- 

sian.  Liv.  36. - The  mother  of  Coriola- 

nus.  She  was  solicited  by  all  the  Roman 
matrons  to  go  to  her  son  with  her  daughter- 
in-law,  and  intreat  him  not  to  make  war 
against  his  country.  She  went  and  prevailed 
over  Coriolanus,  and  for  her  services  to  the 
state,  the  Roman  senate  offered  to  reward 
her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  asked  to  raise 
a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  female  fortune, 
which  was  done  on  the  very  spot  where  she 
had  pacified  her  son-  Liv.  2,  c.  40 — Bio  - 
nys.  Hal  7,  8tc. 

Teturius,  a  Roman  artist,  who  made 

shields  for  Numa.  [ vicl .  Mamurius.] - A 

consul  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  and  obliged 
to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  great  ignominy. 
Ufens,  a  river  of  Italy  near  l'erracina 

Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  892. - Another  river  of 

Picenurn.  Liv.  5,  c.  35. - A  prince  who 

assisted  Turnus  against  rEneas.  The  Tro¬ 
jan  monarch  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  his  four 
sons  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  friend  Pallas, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Achilles  is  represent-  j 
ed  killing  some  Trojan  youths  on  the  tomb 
ofPatrocles.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  745,  1.10,  v. 
518.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Gyas.  Ib. 

12,  v.  460. 

U  fens  l  In  a,  a  Roman  tribe  first  created  A. 

U.  C.  435,  with  the  tribe  Falcrina,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  increase  of  population  at 
Rome.  Liv.  9,  c.  20. —  best  us. 

Via  aEmylia,  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  iEroylius  Lcpidus,  A.  U.  C. 
567.  It  led  with  the  Flaminian  road  to  Aqui- 
leia.  There  was  also  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Etruria,  which  led  from  Pisx  toDer- 
tona  — — Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Ap- 
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pius,  and  led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from 
Capua  to  Brundusium,  at  the  distance  of  350 
miles,  which  the  Romans  call  a  five  days’ 
journey.  It  passed  successively  through  the 
towns  and  stages  of  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
Terracina,  Fundi,  Minturns,  Sinuessa,  Ca¬ 
pua,  Caudium,  Beneventum,  Equotuticum, 
Herdonia,  Canusium,  Barium,  Egnatia,  to 
Brundusium.  It  was  called  by  wav  of  emi¬ 
nence,  regina  viarum,  made  so  strong,  and 
the  stones  so  well  cemented  together,  that  it 
remained  entire  for  many  hundred  years. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius  carried  it 
only  130  miles  as  far  as  Capua,  A.  U.  C.  442, 
and  it  was  finished  as  far  as  Brundusium  by 

Augustus. - There  was  also  another  road 

called  Minucia  or  Numicia,  which  led  to 
Brundusium,  but  by  what  places  is  now  un¬ 
certain  - Flaminia  was  made  by  the  cen¬ 

sor  Flaminius,  A.  U.  C.  533.  It  led  from 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  modern  town  of 
Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country 
of  the  Osci  and  Etrurians,  for  the  distance  of 

about  360  miles. - Lata,  one  of  the  ancient 

streets  of  Rome. - Valeria  led  from  Rome 

to  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  through  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Sabines.  There  were  besides 
many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note,  such 
as  the  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Ardetina, 
Labicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Prxnestina, 
&c.  all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly 
kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense. 

Viadrus,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Baltic.  Ptol. 

Vibius,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any 
attention  to  Cicero  when  banished,  though  he 
had  received  from  him  the  most  unbounded 
favours. - Siculus.  \yid.  Sica.] - Seques¬ 

ter,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  treatise  de  Flumi- 
nibus.  See.  is  best  edited  by  Oberlinus.  8vo. 
Argent.  1773. 

Vibo,  a  town  of  Lucania,  anciently  called 
Hipponium  and  Hippo.  Cic.  ad.  Att.  3,  c.  3. 

— Plin.  3,  c.  5 _ A  town  of  Spain - of  the 

Brutii. 

Vic  a  Pota,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  victory  (a  vincere  and  fiotiri.)  Liv. 
2,  c.  7.  [ vid .  Cic ■  de  Leg.  2,  c.  2.] 

Vicentia,  or  Vicetia,  a  town  of  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul,  at  the  north-west  of  [Patavium 
It  is  now  Vicenza.~]  Tacit.  Hist.  3. 

Vicus  Longus,  a  street  at  Rome,  where 
an  altar  was  raised  to  the  goddess  Pudicitia, 
or  the  modesty  of  the  Plebeians.  Liv.  10,  c. 

23. - Cyprius,  a  place  on  the  Esquiline  hill, 

where  the  Sabines  dwelt. 

Victor  Sext.  Aurelius,  a  writer  in 
the  age  of  Constantius.  He  gave  the  world 
a  concise  history  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  his  own  time, 
or  A.  D.  360.  He  also  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  the  Roman  history,  before  the  age  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar,  which  is  now  extant,  and  ascrib¬ 
ed  by  different  authors  to  C-  Nepos,  to  Ta¬ 
citus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Sic.  Victor  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and  ho- 
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noured  with  the  consulship.  The  oest  edi¬ 
tions  of  Victor  are  that  of  Pitiscus,  8vo.  Utr. 
1696,  and  that  of  Artnzenius,  4to.  Amst.  1733. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  called  by  the  Greeks  N/*»,  supposed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Ti¬ 
tan  and  Styx,  The  goddess  of  victory  was 
sister  to  Strength  and  Valour,  and  was  one 
of  the  attendants  of  Jupiter.  She  was  great¬ 
ly  honoured  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  at 
Athens.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome, 
and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She 
was  represented  with  wings,  crowned  *vith 
laurel,  and  holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree 
in  her  hand.  A  golden  statue  of  this  goddess, 
weighing  320  pounds,  was  presented  to  the 
Romans  by  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  and  de¬ 
posited  in  the  temple  of  Jd[jiter,  on  the  Capi- 
toline  hill.  Liv.  22. —  Varro.  de  L.  L. — He¬ 
siod.  Theog. — Hygin.  prxj.  fab. — Suet. 

Victorina,  a  celebrated  matron  who 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies,  and  made  war  against  the  emperor 
Gallienus.  Her  son  Victorinus,  and  her 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  were  declared 
emperors,  but  when  they  were  assassinated, 
Victorina  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
one  of  her  favourites  called  Tetricus.  She 
was  some  time  after  poisoned,  A.  D.  269,  and, 
according  to  some,  by  Tetricus  himself. 

Victorinus,  [an  African  philosopher, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
flourished  in  the  4th  century.  He  gained 
such  a  degree  of  reputation  by  teaching  rhe¬ 
toric  at  Rome,  that  a  statue  was  erected  to 
him  in  one  of  the  public  places.  He  was  led 
to  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study 
of  Plato’s  works.  He  was  the  author  of  se¬ 
veral  works  of  no  great  value  contained  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.] 

Viducasses,  a  people  of  Normandy. 
Plin,  4,  c.  18. 

Vienna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Lyons.  [It  is  now  Vienne .] 
Strab.  1 — C<zs.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  9, 

Villia  Lex,  annalis  or  annaria,  by  L, 
Villius,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  574,  defined  the 
proper  age  required  for  exercising  the  office 
of  a  magistrate,  25  years  for  the  quxtorship, 
27  or  28  for,the  sedileship,  or  tribuneship,  for 
the  office  of  pretor  30,  and  for  that  of  consul 
43.  Liv.  1 . ,  c.  44. 

Villius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  author 
of  the  Villian  law,  and  thence  called  Annalis, 
a  surname  borne  by  his  family.  Liv.  11,  c. 

4i. - Publius,  a  Roman  ambassador  sent 

to  Antiochus.  He  held  a  conference  with  An- 
nibal,  who  was  at  the  monarch’s  court. 

Viminalis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number 
of  oziers  ( vimines )  which  grew  there.  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  first  made  it  part  of  the  city, 
Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  he  was 
called  Viminalis.  Liv.  1,  c.  44 — Varro.  L. 
L.  4,  c.  8. 

Vinalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus. 

Vincentius,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
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A.  D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by 
Baluzius,  Paris,  1669. 

Vindelici,  an  ancient  people  of  Germa¬ 
ny  between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  Their  rountry,  which  was  called 
Vindelicia,  forms  now  part  of  Swabia  and  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  their  chief  town  Augusta  Tir.de/i- 
corum,  is  now  Augsburg.  [This  nation  de¬ 
rived  their  name  from  the  two  rivers  which 
water  their  territory,  viz.  the  Vindo  and  Li- 
cus,  now  the  iVertach  and  the  Lech.  In  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  their  capital 
was  situate.]  Herat.  4,  od,  4,  v.  18. 

VindemiAtor,  a  constellation  that  rose 
about  the  nones  of  March.  Ovid.  Fast.  5. 
v.  407. — P/in.  18,  c.  13. 

Vindex  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who 
revolted  against  Nero,  and  determined  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He 
was  followed  by  a  numerous  army,  but  at  last 
defeated  by  one  of  the  emperor’s  generals. 
When  he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  68  A.  D.  Sue 
ton.  in  Galb. —  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  51. — P/in.  9. 
ep.  19. 

Vind icius,  a  slave  who  discovered  the 
conspiracy  which  some  of  the  most  noble  of 
the  Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore 
Tarquin  to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  re 
warded,  and  made  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Liv. 

2,  c.  5. — Plut.  i,i  Po/il. 

Vindonissa,  now  Wendish,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  Aar,  in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
Tacit.  4,  Hist  61  and  70. 

Vinidius,  a  miser  mentioned  by  Horace, 
1  Sat  1,  v.  95.  Some  manuscripts  read  Nu- 
midius  and  Umidius. 

T.  Vinics,  a  commander  in  the  pretorian 
guards,  intimate  with  Galba,  of  whom  he 
became  the  first  minister.  He  was  honour 
ed  with  the  consulship,  and  some  time  after 
murdered.  Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  11,42  and  48. — 
Tint. 

Vipsania,  a  daughter  ofM.  Agrippa,  mo¬ 
ther  of  Drusus.  She  was  the  only  one  of 
Agrippa’s  daughters  who  died  a  natural  death. 
She  was  married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private 
man,  and  when  she  had  been  repudiated,  she 
married  Asinius  Gallus.  Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  12, 1. 

3,  c.  19. 

Virbius,  (qui  inter  viros  bis  fuitj  a  name 
given  to  Hippolytus  after  he  had  been  brought 
back  to  life  by  fEsculapius,  at  the  instance  of 
Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  end.  Vir¬ 
gil  makes  him  son  of  Hippolytus.  JEn.  7, 
x.76"2..—*Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  54  . — Hu  gin.  fab. 
251. 

Publ.  Virgilius  Maro,  called  the  firince 
of  the  Latin  fioets,  was  born  at  Andes,  a  vil¬ 
lage  near  Mantua,  about  70  years  before 
Christ,  on  the  15th  of  October.  His  first 
years  were  spent  at  Cremona,  where  his  taste 
was  formed,  and  his  rising  talents  first  exer¬ 
cised.  1’he  distribution  of  the  lands  of  Cre¬ 
mona  to  the  soldiers  of  Augustus,  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
poet,  and  when  he  attempted  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  his  fields  with  a  soldier,  Virgil 
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was  obliged  to  save  his  life  from  the  resent-  > 
ment  of  the  lawless  veteran,  by  swimming 
across  a  river.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
his  greatness  ;  he  with  his  father  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mectenas,  and  recommended  himself  to 
the  favours  of  Augustus.  The  emperor  re¬ 
stored  his  lands  to  the  poet,  whose  modest 
muse  knew  so  well  how  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
gratitude,  and  his  first  bucolic  was  written  to 
tuank  the  patron,  as  well  as  to  tell  the  world 
that  his  favours  were  not  unworthily  bestow¬ 
ed.  The  ten  bucolics  were  written  in  about 
three  years.  The  poet  shewed  his  country¬ 
men  that  he  could  write  with  graceful  sim¬ 
plicity,  with  elegance,  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
and  with  purity  of  language.  Some  time  af¬ 
ter,  Virgil  undertook  the  Georgies ,  a  poem 
the  most  perfect  and  finished  of  all  Latin 
compositions.  The  TEneid  was  begun,  as 
some  suppose,  at  the  particular  request  of 
Augustus,  and  the  poet,  while  he  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Julian  family  was  lineally 
descended  from  the  founder  of  Lavinium, 
visibly  described  in  the  pious  and  benevolent 
character  of  his  hero,  the  amiable  qualities  of 
his  imperial  patron.  The  great  merit  ofthis 
poem  is  well  known,  and  it  will  ever  remain 
undecided,  which  of the  two  poets,  either  Ho¬ 
mer  or  Virgil,  is  more  entitled  to  our  praise, 
our  applause,  and  our  admiration.  The  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  Iliad  stood  as  a  pattern  to  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Augustus.  The  voyage  of  iEneas 
is  copied  from  the  Odyssey,  and  for  his  bat¬ 
tles,  Virgil  found  a  model  in  the  wars  of 
Troy,  and  the  animated  descriptions  of  the 
Iliad.  The  poet  died  before  he  had  revised 
this  immortal  work,  which  had  already  en¬ 
gaged  his  time  for  eleven  successive  years. 
He  had  attempted  to  attend  his  patron  in 
the  east,  but  he  was  detained  at  Naples  on 
account  of  his  ill  health.  He,  however, 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  met  Augustus 
in  his  return,  but  he  soon  after  fell  sick 
at  Megara,  and  though  indisposed,  he  or¬ 
dered  himself  to  be  removed  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Brundusium,  where  a  few  days 
after  he  expired,  the  22d  of  September, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  19.  He 
left  the  greatest  part  of  his  possessions 
to  his  friends,  particularly  to  Mecamas, 
Tucca,  and  Augustus,  and  he  ordered,  as  his 
last  will,  his  unfinished  poem  to  be  burnt. 
These  last  injunctions  were  disobeyed  ;  and, 
according  to  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet, 
Augustus  saved  his  favourite  Troy  from  a  se¬ 
cond  and  more  dismal  conflagration.  The 
poem  was  delivered  by  the  emperor  to  three 
of  his  literary  friends.  They  were  ordered 
to  revise  and  to  expunge  whatever  they  deem¬ 
ed  improper;  but  they  were  strictly  conjoined 
not  to  make  any  additions,  and  hence,  as 
some  suppose,  the  causes  that  so  many  lines 
of  the  iEneid  are  unfinished,  particularly  in 
the  last  books.  The  body  of  the  poet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  directions,  was  conveyed  to 
Naples,  and  interred  with  much  solemnity,  in 
a  monument  erected  on  the  road  that  leads 
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from  Naples  to  Puteoli.  [yid.  the  end  of  this 
article.]  The  following  modest  distich  was 
engraved  on  the  tomb,  written  by  the  poet 
some  few  moments  before  he  expired. 

Mantua  me  genuit ;  Calabri  raptucre  ;  te¬ 
net  nunc 

Partheno/ie  ;  cecini  pascua,  rura ,  duces. 

The  Romans  were  not  insensible  of  the  merit 
?>f  their  poet.  Virgil  received  muchapplause 
In  the  capital,  and  when  he  entered  the  thea¬ 
tre,  he  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  see 
the  crowded  audience  rise  up  to  him  as  an 
•mperor,  and  welcome  his  approach  by  reit 
:rated  plaudits.  He  was  naturally  modest, 
md  of  a  timorous  disposition.  When  people 
crowded  to  gaze  upon  him,  or  pointed  at  him 
vith  the  finger  with  raptures,  the  poet  blush - 
;d,  and  stole  away  from  them,  and  often  hid 
Himself  in  shops  to  be  removed  from  the  cu¬ 
riosity  and  the  admiration  of  the  public.  The 
most  liberal  and  gratifying  marks  of  appro¬ 
bation  he  received  were  from  the  emperor 
md  from  Octavia.  He  attempted  in  hisiEneid 
o  paint  the  virtues,  and  lament  the  prema 
<ure  death  of  the  son  of  Octavia,  and  he  was 
iesired  by  the  emperor  to  repeat  the  lines  in 
he  presence  of  the  afflicted  mother.  He  had 
to  sooner  begun  O  nate ,  8cc.  than  Octavia 
>urst  into  tears;  he  continued,  but  he  hadart- 
illy  suppressed  the  name  of  her  son,  and 
j?hen  he  repeated  in  the  16th  line  the  well 
mown  words,  Tu  Marcellus  eris,  the  princess 
wooned  away,  and  the  poet  withdrew  but 
aot  without  being  liberally  rewarded.  Octa- 
ria  presented  him  ten  sestertia  for  every  one 
>f  his  verses  in  praise  of  her  son,  the  whole  of 
•/hich  was  nearly  equivalent  to 2000/.  English 
money.  As  an  instance  of  his  modesty,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance  has  been  recorded.  Vir¬ 
al  wrote  this  distich,  in  which  he  compared 
is  patron  to  Jupiter, 

>  v 

JVocte  filuit  tota,  redeunt  s/ieclacula  mane , 

Divisum  im/ierium  cum  Jove  Cesar  habct. 

md  placed  it  in  the  night  on  the  gates  of  the 
ialace  of  Augustus.  Inquiries  were  made 
u^he  author  by  order  of  Augustus,  and 
whWhVirgil  had  the  diffidence  not  to  declare 
amself,  Bathyllus,  a  contemptible  poet  of  the 
ge,  claimed  the  verses  as  his  own,  and  was 
herally  rewarded.  This  displeased  Virgil  ; 
le  again  wrote  the  verses  near  the  palace, 
fnd  under  them 

Hos  ego  vers  iculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores  ; 

i’ith  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these 
words, 

,  Sic  vos  non  vobis, 

our  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the 
?nes  to  be  finished,  Bathyllus  seemed  unable, 
nd  Virgil,  at  last,  by  completing  the  stanza 
a  the  following  order — 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves  ; 

■  Sic  vos  non  vobis  veliera  fertis  oves  • 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellifcafis  apes  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  bdves  ; 
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proved  himself  tobe  the  author  of  the  distich, 
and  the  poetical  usurper  became  the  sport 
and  ridicule  of  Rome.  In  the  works  of  Vir¬ 
gil  we  can  find  a  more  perfect  and  satisfacto¬ 
ry  account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
customs  of  the  Romans  than  in  all  the  other 
Latin  poets,  Ovid  excepted  Every  thing  he 
mentions  is  founded  upon  historical  truth, 
and  though  he  borrowed  much  from  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  even  whole  lines  from  Ennius, 
yet  he  has  had  the  happiness  to  make  it  all 
his  own.  He  was  uncommonly  severe  in  re¬ 
vising  his  own  poetry,  and  he  used  often  to 
compare  himself  to  a  bear  that  licks  her 
cubs  into  shape  In  his  connexions,  Virgil 
was  remarkable,  his  friends  enjoyed  his  un¬ 
bounded  confidence,  and  his  library  and  pos¬ 
sessions  seemed  to  be  the  property  of  the 
public.  Like  other  great  men  he  was  not 
vvithout  his  enemies  and  detractors  in  his  life¬ 
time,  but  ■  rom  their  aspersions  he  received 
additional  lustre.  [Virgil’s  tomb  is  said  to 
be  above  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  Pausilipo. 
{vid.  Pausilipus.)  A  vaulted  cell  and  two 
modern  windows  above  present  themselves 
to  view.  The  poet’s  name  is  the  only  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  place.  No  sarcophagus,  no  urn, 
nor  even  any  inscription  are  seen.  The  epi¬ 
taph,  though  not  genuine,  is  yet  ancient,  and 
was  inscribed  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Pes- 
colangiano,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  on  a 
marble  slab,  placed  in  the  side  of  the  rock, 
opposite  the  entrance.  An  Italian  author 
states  that  he  himself  had  seen  about  the 
year  1256,  the  urn  supposed  to  contain  the 
poet’s  ashes :  that  it  was  standing  in  the 
niddle  of  the  sepulchre,  supported  by 
nine  little  pillars,  with  the  epithet  inscribed 
on  its  frieze.  He  adds  that  Robert  of  An¬ 
jou,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  such  a  re¬ 
lic  during  the  civil  wars,  took  the  urn  and 
pillars  to  Castle  Nuovo.  It  seems  that 
so  much  care  was  taken  of  them,  that  they 
were  concealed  too  well  to  be  ever  afterwards 
discovered.  Cluverius,  Addison,  and  other 
writers,  however,  treat  the  whole  story,  very 
properly,  as  a  mere  fable,  and  even  assert 
that  this  is  not  Virgil’s  tomb.]  Among  the 
very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best; 
that  of  IViasvicius,  2  vols.  4to.  Leovardia:, 
1717  ;  cfBaskerville,  4to.  Birmingham,  1757; 
of  the  Variorum,  in  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1661;  of 
Heyne,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1767 ;  of  Edinburgh, 
2  vols.  12 mo.  1755;  and  of  Glasgow,  12mo. 
1758.  Paterc.  c.  36. — Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v. 
40. — Proper t.  2,  el.  34.  v.  61. —  Ovid.  Prist.  4, 
el.  10,  v.  51. — Mart.  8,  ep  56. — Jub.  11,  v. 

178. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  ep.  21 _ 

Caius,  a  prxtor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero 
was  banished,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled 
orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear  of  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  Clodius.  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr. 

Virginia,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion 
L.  Virginius.  Appius  Claudius  the  decem¬ 
vir  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted 
to  remove  her  from  the  place  where  she  re¬ 
sided,  Site  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  fa- 
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VGtmtes  as  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  and  Ap-j  whence  her  name,  ( virum  filacare.)  If  any 
pius,  in  the  capacity  and  with  the  authority  of  quarrel  happened  between  a  man  and  his 
judge,  had  pronounced  the  sentence,  and !  wife,  they  generally  repaired  ta  the  temple  of 


delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his  friend,  [the  goddess,  which  was  erected  on  the  Pala- 
when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  violent  pro- tine  mount,  and  came  back  reconciled. 


ceedings,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father 
demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 


Val.  Max.  2,  c.  1. 

Virtu s.  All  virtues  were  made  deities 
among  the  Romans.  Marcellus  erected  twc 


plunged  it  into  Virginia’s  breast,  exclaiming,  temples,  one  to  Virtue  and  the  ether  to  Ho- 
This  is  all ,  my  dearest  daughter,  I  can  sp  ir  ]nour  They  were  built  in  such  a  manner, 


thee ,  to  preserve  thy  chastity  from  the  lust  and  that  to  see  the  temple  of  Honour  it  was  ne- 


xiolence  of  a  tyrant.  No  sooner  was  the  blow 
given  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp  w  ith 
the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers 
were  astonished  and  incensed,  not  against  the 
murderer,  but  the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause 
of  Virginia’s  death,  and  they  immediately 
marched  to  Rome.  Appius  was  seized,  but 
he  destroyed  himself  in  prison,  and  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  law.  Spurius  Oppius, 
another  of  the  decemvirs  who  had  not  op¬ 
posed  the  tyrant’s  views,  killed  himself  also, 
and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite  of  Ap 
pius,  *vas  put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral 
power  abolished,  about  449  years  before 
Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  44,  &c. — Juv.  10,  v.  294. 

Virginius,  the  father  of  Virginia,  made 

tribune  of  the  people.  [ vid .  Virginia."! - 

A  tribune  of  the  people  who  accused  Q.  Cseso 
the  son  of  Cincinnatus.  He  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribunes  to  ten,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  seditions  against  the 

gatricians. - Another  tribune  in  the  age  of 

amillus,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law 

which  proposed  going  to  Veii - Caius,  a 

prxtor  of  Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance 
of  Cicero  into  his  province,  though  under 
many  obligations  to  the  orator.  Some  read 

Virgilius. - One  of  the  generals  of  Nero  in 

Germany.  He  made  war  against  Vindex 
and  conquered  him.  He  was  treated  with 
great  coldness  by  Galba,  whose  interest  he 
had  supported  with  so  much  success.  He 
refused  all  dangerous  stations,  and  though 
twice  offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejected 
it  with  disdain.  Plut. 

V iriathus,  a  mean  shepherd  of  Lusita¬ 
nia,  who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  by  first 
heading  a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at 
last  followed  by  a  numerous  army.  He  made 
war  against  the  Romans  with  uncommon 
success,  and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied 
title  of  protector  of  public  liberty  in  the  pro 
vinces  of  Spam,  Many  generals  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  Pompey  himself  was  ashamed  to 
find  himself  beaten.  Cxpio  was  at  last  sent 
against  him.  But  his  despair  of  conquering 
him  by  force  of  arms,  obliged  him  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  artifice,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to 
bribe  the  servants  of  Viriathus  to  murder 
their  master,  B.  C.  40.  Flor.2  c.  1 7. —  Val. 
Max.  6,  c.  4. — Liv.  52  and  54. 

Viridom  Arus,  a  young  man  of  greatpow- 
er  among  the  iEdui.  Cxsar  greatly  honoured 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans. 
Cats.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  39,  See. 

VtRiPLXCA,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans 
who  presided  over  the  peace  of  families, 
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cessary  to  pass  through  that  of  Virtue ;  a 
happy  allegory  among  a  nation  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  principal  virtues  were  dis¬ 
tinguished,  each  by  their  attire.  Prudence 
was  known  by  her  rule,  and  her  pointing  tc 
a  globe  at  her  feet  ;  Temperance  had  e 
bridle  ;  Justice  held  an  equal  balance  ;  anc 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sword  ;  Honesty 
was  clad  in  a  transparent  vest;  Modesty  ap¬ 
peared  veiled ;  Clemency  wore  an  olive- 
branch,  and  Devotion  threw  incense  upon  av 
altar  ;  Tranquillity  was  seen  to  lean  on  a  co¬ 
lumn  ;  Health  was  known  by  her  serpent 
Liberty  by  her  cap,  and  Gaiety  by  her  myr¬ 
tle.  Cie.  de  N.  D.  2,  c.  23. — Piaut.  in  amph 
prol. — Liv.  29,  c.  11. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1.— 
Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  20. 

Visurgis,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  callec 
the  TVeser,  and  falling  into  the  German  ocean 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  on  it? 
banks  bv  the  Germans,  [vid.  Teutobergi 
ensis  Saltus,  Varus,  and  Arminius.]  Veil.  2, 
c.  105  —  Tacit-  An.  1,  c.  70, 1.  2,  c.  9. 

Viscell^,  now  Weltz ,  a  town  of  No- 
ricum,  between  the  Ens  and  Mure.  Cic 
Ann. 11 

V is ellia  lex,  was  made  by  Visellius 
Varro,  the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  776,  to  restrain 
the  introduction  of  improper  persons  into  the 
offices  of  the  state. 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

Vi  tellius  Aulus,  a  Roman  raised  by  hi: 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Romei 
and  as  such  he  gained  an  easy  admission  tc 
the  palace  of  the  emperors.  The  greater 
part  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  Caprx,  lie n 
his  willingness  and  compliance  to  gratify  the 
most  vicious  propensities  of  Tiberius,  raised 
his  father  to  the  dignity  of  consul  and  gover1 
nor  of  Syria.  The  applause  he  gained  il 
this  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  arc 
flattering  to  induce  Vitellius  to  alter  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  no  longer  to  be  one  of  the  votarie 
of  vice.  Caligula  was  pleased  with  his  skil 
in  driving  a  chariot.  Claudius  loved  hin 
because  he  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he  re 
commended  himself  to  the  favours  of  Ner 
by  wishing  him  to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowd 
ed  theatre.  With  such  an  insinuating  dispo¬ 
sition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Vrellms  be 
came  so  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  his  pa 
trons,  like  the  other  favourites,  but  the  dead 
of  an  emperor  seemed  to  raise  him  to  greatei 
honours,  and  to  procure  him  fresh  applause 
He  passed  through  all  the  offices  of  thp 
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state,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by  donations 
and  liberal  promises.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Germany  when  Otho 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  the  exaltation 
of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard  in  the  camp, 
than  he  was  likewise  invested  with  the  pur¬ 
ple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted  with  plea¬ 
sure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instantly 
marched  against  Otho,  Three  battles  were 
fought,  and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Man¬ 
tua  and  Cremona  left  him  master  of  the  field 
and  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  feasted  his 
eyes  in  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and 
the  ground  covered  with  blood,  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  proceeding 
from  so  many  carcasses,  he  told  hisattendants 
that  the  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  was  always 
sweet.  His  first  care  was  not  like  that  of  a 
true  conqueror,  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
the  conquered,  or  patronize  the  friends  of  the 
dead,  but  it  was  to  insult  their  misfortunes, 
and  to  intoxicate  himself  with  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  his  debauchery  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Each  successive  day  exhibited  a  scene  of 
greater  extravagance.  Vitellius  feasted  four 
or  five  times  a  day,  and  such  was  his  excess, 
that  he  often  made  himself  vomit  to  begin 
his  repast  afresh,  and  to  gratify  his  palate 
with  more  luxury.  His  food  was  of  the  most 
rare  and  exquisite  nature,  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Carpathian  sea,  were  diligently  searched 
to  supply  the  table  of  the  emperor.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  feasts  was  that  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  his  brother  Lucius.  The 
table,  among  other  meats  was  covered  with 
two  thousand  different  dishes  of  fish,  and 
seven  thousand  of  fowls,  and  so  expenisve 
was  he  in  every  thing,  that  above  seven  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  were  spent  in  maintaining  his 
table  in  the  space  of  four  months,  and  Jose¬ 
phus  has  properly  observed,  that  if  Vitellius 
had  reigned  long,  the  great  opulence  of  all  the 
Roman  empire  would  have  been  found  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  banquets. 
This  extravagance,  which  delighted  the  fa¬ 
vourites,  soon  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  by  the  army,  and  his  minister  Pri¬ 
mus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial  glut¬ 
ton.  Vitellius  concealed  himself  under  the 
bed  of  the  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this 
obscure  retreat  betrayed  him.  He  was 
dragged  naked  through  the  streets,  his 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  a 
drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin  to 
make  him  lift  his  head.  After  suffering  the 
greatest  insuits  from  the  pupulace,  he  was  at 
last  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
put  to  death  with  repeated  blows.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  muti¬ 
lated  body  dragged  with  a  hook,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year,  except  12  days.  Suet. — Tacit.  Hist.  2. — 

Eulrofi. — Bio. — Plut. - Lucius,  the  father 

of  the  emperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  his 
fl  atterv  to  the  emperors.  He  was  made  gov- 
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ernor  of  Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province 
he  obliged  the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace. 
His  adulation  to  Messalina  is  well  known, 
he  obtained  as  a  particular  favour  the  ho¬ 
nourable  office  of  pulling  off  t  he  shoes  of  the 

empress,  &c.  Suet.  & c. - A  brother  of  the 

emperor,  who  enjoyed  his  favour  by  en¬ 
couraging  his  gluttony,  &c. - Publius,  an 

uncle  of  the  emperor  of  that  name.  He 
was  accused  under  Nero  of  attempts  to  bribe 
the  people  with  money  from  the  treasury 
against  the  emperor.  He  killed  himself  be¬ 
fore  his  trial. - One  of  the  flatterers  of  Ti¬ 
berius. - An  officer  of  the  pretorians  under 

Otho - A  son  of  the  emperor  Vitellius, 

put  to  death  by  one  of  his  father’s  friends. 

- Some  of  the  family  of  the  Vitellii  con- 

snired  with  the  Aquilii  and  other  illustrious 
Romans  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne. 
Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the  con¬ 
suls,  and  they  were  severely  punished.  Plut. 
8cc. 

M.  Vitruvius  Pollio,  a  celebrated 
architect  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at 
Formias.  He  is  known  only  by  his  writings, 
and  nothing  is  recorded  in  history  of  his  life 
or  private  character.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  his  profession,  which  he  dedicated  to  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  it  is  the  only  book  on  architecture 
now  extant  written  by  the  ancients.  In  this 
work  he  plainly  shows  that  he  was  master  of 
his  profession,  and  that  he  possessed  both 
genius  and  abilities.  The  best  edition  of  Vitru¬ 
vius  is  that  of  De  Laet,  Amst  1649. 

VitCla,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  festivals  and  rejoicings.  Ma¬ 
cro/).  3,  c.  2. 

V itularia  via,  a  road  in  the  country  of 
Arpinum.  Cic.  Q..fr.  8,  efi.  1 

Ulpia  Trajana  [a  city  of  Dacia,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Decebalus.  It  was  taken  by  Tra¬ 
jan,  and  called  by  this  name.  It  is  now  Sar- 
mizegethusa ,  the  capital  of  modern  Transyl¬ 
vania.'] 

[Ulpianum,  a  town  of  upper  Mossia.said 
by  Procopius  to  have  beeen  repaired  and 
embellished  by  Justinian,  and  called  Justini- 

ana  secunda.  It  is  now  Giustendil. - One 

of  the  principal  towns  of  Dacia,  now  perhaps 
Kolsovar.] 

UlpiAnus  Domitius,  a  lawyer  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Sev  rus,  of  whom  he 
became  the  secreary  and  principal  minister, 
[He  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  disciple  of  Pa- 
pinian.  Severus,  at  his  suggestion,  undertook 
a  reform  of  the  army  ;  but  the  soldiers  muti¬ 
nied,  and  occasioned,  for  three  days,  a  kind 
of  civil  war  at  Rome,  which  ended  in  the 
massacre  of  Ulpian,  A.  I).  228.  The  hea¬ 
then  writers  have  concurred  in  their  eulogy 
of  Ulpian,  but  the  Christians  have  reproach¬ 
ed  him  for  inciting  the  emperor  to  a  persecu¬ 
tion  of  their  sect.]  The  Greek  commenta¬ 
ries  cf  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes  were  printed 
in  fol.  1527,  a[nul  Aldum. 

UlCbr*,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
river  Astura,  where  Augustus  was  educated, 
Juxk  10,  v.  102. —  Horat.  1,  ep.  11, 
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Ulysses,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca 
and  Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  La¬ 
ertes,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Sisvphus 
[yid.  Sisyphus  and  Anticlea.]  He  became, 
like  the  other  princes  of  Greece,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen  ;  but  as  he  despaired  of 
success  in  his  applications  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  his  competitors,  he  so¬ 
licited  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter 
of  Icarius.  Tyndarus,  the  father  of  Helen, 
favoured  the  addresses  of  Ulysses,  as  by  him 
he  was  directed  to  choose  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  suitors  without  offending  the  others 
and  to  bind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath,  that 
they  would  unite  together  in  protecting  He 
len  if  any  violence  was  ever  offered  to  her 
person.  Ulysses  had  no  sooner  obtained  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  than  he  returned  to 
Itaca,  where  his  father  resigned  him  the 
crown,  and  retired  to  peace  and  rural  soli 
tude.  The  rape  of  Helen,  however,  bv 
Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  remain  in 
his  kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to  defend 
her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  summon¬ 
ed  to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece,  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to 
leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse 
and  a  bull  together,  aud  ploughed  the  sea 
shore,  where  he  sowed  salt  instead  of  corn. 
This  dissimilation  was  soon  discovered,  and 
Palamedes,  by  placing  before  the  plough  of 
Ulysses  his  infant  son  Telemachus,  con¬ 
vinced  the  world,  that  the  father  was  not 
mad,  who  had  the  providence  to  turn  away 
the  plough  from  the  furrow,  not  to  hurt  his 
child.  Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged  to  go 
to  the  war,  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who 
had  discovered  his  pretended  insanity.  \yid. 
Palamedes.]  During  the  Trojan  war,  the 
king  of  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  superior; 
prudence  and  sagacity.  By  his  means  Acl.il 
les  was  discovered  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros.  (vid.  Achilles,) 
and  Philoctetes  was  induced  to  abandon 
Lemnos,  and  to  fight  the  Trojans  with  the 
arrows  of  Hercules  (vid.  Philoctetes.)  He 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  activity 
and  valour.  With  the  assistance  of  Diomede’s 
he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaughtered  the 
sleeping  Thracians  in  the  midst  of  their  camp, 
(vid.  Rhesus  and  Dolon,)  and  he  introduced 
himself  into  the  city  of  Priam,  and  carried 
away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans,  (vid 
Palladium.)  For  these  eminent  services  he 
was  universally  applauded  by  the  Gteeks, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he 
was  exposed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before 
lie  reached  his  native  country.  He  was  thrown 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
visited  the  country  of  theLotophagi,  and  of  the 
Cyclops  in  Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  hi' 
companions,  five  of  whom  he  devoured,  (vid. 
Polyphemus,)  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxi 
catecl  him  and  put  out  his  eye,  and  at  last  es- 
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caped  from  the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was 
confined,  by  tying  himself  under  the  belly  of 
the  sheep  of  the  Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture. 
In  iEolia'he  met  with  a  friendly  reception, 
and  /Eolus  gave  him,  confined  in  bags,  all  the 
winds  whic  h  could  obstruct  his  return  to  Itha¬ 
ca.  but  the  curiosity  of  his  companions  to  know 
what  the  bags  contained,  proved  nearly  fatal. 
The  winds  rushed  with  impetuosity,  and  all 
the  fleet  was  destroyed,  except  the  ship  which 
carried  Ulysses.  From  thence  he  was  thrown 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Ljestrigones,  and  of  the 
island  iEea,  where  the  magician  Circe  changed 
all  his  companions  into  pigs  for  their  volup¬ 
tuousness  He  escaped  their  fate  by  means  of 
an  herb  which  he  had  received  from  Mercury, 
and  after  he  had  obliged  the  magician  by  force 
of  arms  to  restore  his  companions  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  shape,  he  yielded  to  her  charms,  and 
made  her  mother  of  Telegonus.  He  visited 
the  infernal  regions,  and  consulted  T.resias 
how  to  regain  his  country  in  safety  :  and  af¬ 
ter  he  had  received  every  necessary  informa¬ 
tion,  he  returned  on  earth.  He  passed  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Sirens  unhurt,  by  tne  direc¬ 
tions  of  Circe,  (vid.  Sirenes,  and  escaped 
the  whirlpools  and  shoals  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  On  the  coasts  of  Sicily  his  compani¬ 
ons  stole  and  killed  some  oxen  that  were  sa¬ 
cred  to  Apollo,  for  which  the  god  destroyed 
the  ships,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulys¬ 
ses,  who  saved  himself  on  a  plank,  and  swam 
to  the  island  of  Calypso  Ggygia.  There, 
for  seven  years,  he  forgot  Ithaca,  in  the 
arms  of  the  goddess,  bv  whom  he  had  two 
children.  The  gods  at  last  interfered,  and  Ca¬ 
lypso,  bv  order  of  Mercury,  suffered  him  to 
depart,  after  she  had  furnished  him  with  a  ship, 
and  every  thing  requisite  for  the  voyage.  He 
had  almost  reached  the  island  of  Corcyra,  when 
Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus 
had  been  robbed  of  his  sight  by  means  of 
Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and  sunk  his  ship. 
Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to  the  island  of 
the  Phaaacians,  where  the  kindness  of  Nausica, 
and  the  humanity  of  her  father,  king  Alcinous, 
entertained  him  for  a  while.  He  related  the 
series  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  monarch,  and 
at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he  was  conducted 
in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The  Phaeacians  laid  him 
on  the  sea-shore  as  he  was  asleep,  and  Ulys¬ 
ses  found  himself  safely  restored  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  after  a  long  absence  of  20  years.  He  was 
well  informed  that  his  palace  was  besieged  by 
a  number  of  suitors,  who  continually  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Penelope,  and  therefore  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice  of 
Minerva,  and  made  himself  known  to  his  son, 
and  his  faithful  shepherd  Eumxus.  With 
them  he  took  measures  to  re-establish  him¬ 
self  on  his  throne,  he  went  to  the  palace,  and 
was  personally  convinced  of  the  virtues  and  of 
the  fidelity  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival 
was  publicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suit¬ 
ors  were  put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored 
t"  the  peace  and  bosom  of  his  family.  [ vicL 
Laertes,  Penelope,  Telemachus,  Eumueus.] 
He  lived  about  sixteen  years  after  his  return. 
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and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Telegonus, 
who  had  landed  in  Ithaca,  with  the  hopes  of 
making  himself  known  to  his  father.  This 
unf  >rtunate  event  had  been  foretold  to  him  bv 
Tiresias,  who  assured  him  that  he  should  die 
by  the  violence  of  something  that  was  to  issue 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  [vid-  Telego¬ 
nus.]  According  to  some  authors,  Ulysses 
went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  after  his 
return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to 
seduce  Lrippe,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Epirus  who  had  treated  him  with  great  kind¬ 
ness.  Erippe,  had  a  son  by  him  whom  she  call¬ 
ed  Euryalus.  When  come  to  years  of  puber 
ty>  Euryalus  was  sent  to  Ithaca  bv  his  mother, 
but  Penelope  no  sooner  knew  who  he  was 
than  she  resolved  to  destroy  him.  Therefore, 
when  Ulysses  returned,  he  put  to  immediate 
death  his  unknown  son,  on  the  crimination  of 
Penelope  his  wife,  who  accused  him  of  at 
tempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  his  return  to  Ithaca  from  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  are  the  subject  of  Homer’s  Odvssey 
Homer.  11.  &  Od.—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  3,  &c— 
Dictys.  Cret.  1,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met.  13  Hei'oid 
1— Hr/gin.  fab.  201,  Scc.—Afiollod.  3  c.  !0. 
—Paui  1,  c.  17  and  22, 1.  3,  c.  12, 1.  7,  c.  4  — 
JElmn.  V.  H  13, c.  12.—  Horat.  3,  >d.  >9  v. 

8. — Parthcn.  Erot.  3 —Plut _ Plin.  35.— 

Tzetz.  ad  Lyc. 

Umbria,  a  country  of  Italy,  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  I  iber,  bnu  ded  on  the  north 
by  the  Adriaticsea.  east  bv  Picenum,  south  by 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  river 
Nar.  Some  derive  the  word  Umbria  ab  an- 
bribus ,  the  frequent  showers  that  were  sup- 
posed  to  fall  there,  or  from  the  shadow  (um¬ 
bra)  of  the  Appenines  which  hung  over  it. 
Umbri  had  many  cities  of  note.  The  Umbri¬ 
ans  opposed  the  Romans  in  the  infancy  of  their 
empire,  but  afterwards  thev  became' their  al¬ 
lies,  about  the  year  U.  C.  414.  Catull.  40  v 
n.—Strab.  >. — Plin.  3,  c.  12 .—Dianas.  Hal. 

Umbro,  a  general  who  assisted  Turnus 
against  /Eneas,  and  was  killed  during  the 
war.  He  could  assuage  the  furv  of  serpents 
by  his  songs,  and  con  teract  the  poisonous 
effects  of  their  bites.  Virv.  JEn.  >  v  752  1 
10,  v.  544.  6 

Unca,  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Thebans 

UndkcemvIri,  magistrates  at  Athens,  to 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  were 
delivered  to  be  executed.  ’  C.  JVefi.  in  Ph  c. 

Unelli.  a  people  of  Gaul,  conquered  bv 
Coesar.  [Thev  were  situate  to  the  north-west 
of  modern  .Normandy.  Their  country  was 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  Their 
chief  town  was  Coriallum,  now  Gourd  1 
C<es  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34.  J 

Unigena,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as 
sprung  of  Jupiter  alone. 

Unxia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from 
anger e,  to  ano  nt,  because  it  was  usual  among 
the  Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  her  husband,  and  from  this  necessary 
ceremony  wives  were  called  Unxores,  and 
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afterwards  Uxores,  from  Unxia,  who  presid¬ 
ed  over  them.  Arnob.  3. 

Voconia  lex,  de  testamentis,  by  Q  Vo- 
conius  Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  en¬ 
acted,  that  no  woman  should  be  left  heiress 
to  an  estate,  and  that  no  rich  person  should 
leave  bv  his  will  more  than  the  fourth  part 
of  his  fortune  to  a  woman.  This  step  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  noblest 
and  most  illustrious  of  the  families  of  Rome. 
Tins  law  was  abrogated  by  Augustus. 

[  VocontTi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  called  Druna  or  Drome , 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone,  about  100  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Their  chief 
town  was  Dia,  now  Die.  According  to  some, 
however,  it  was  Vasco,  now  Vascon.] 

vogesus,  now  Vauge ,  [or  Vosges,']  a 
mountain  of  Belgic  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  Sequani  fr<yn  the  Lingones,  [It  is  a 
branch  of  the  chain  of  Iura,  stretching  in  a 
northern  direction,  and  in  it  are  the  sources 
of  the  Arar,  Mosa,  and  Mosella.  Its  great¬ 
est  height  Donnon ,  is  about  400  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  and  itslength50  leagues  ] 
Lucan.  1,  v.  39 7.— Cats.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

Volaterra,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria, 
[north-east  of  Vetulonii,]  famous  for  hot 
baths.  Perseus  the  satirist  was  born  there, 
[ft  is  now  Volterra-]  Liv.  10,  c.  12 .—Strab.S, 
— Cic.  13,:jfattn  4. 

Volcal,  or  V olgjE,  a  people  of  Gaul,  be¬ 
tween  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  [divided 
into  the  Arecomici  and  Tectosages.l  Liv.  21 
c.  26.— Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Volci,  an  inland  town  of  l.ucania,  now 
Lauria.  Lie.  27,  c.  15 - A  town  of  Etru¬ 

ria.  Plin.  3,  c  5. 

Vologeses,  a  name  common  to  many  of 
the  kings  ofParthia,  who  made  war  against 
the  Roman  emperors.  Tacit.  12,  Ann.  14. 

Voi.sci,  or  Volci,  a  people  of  Latium, 
whose  territories  are  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  i.  >rth  bv  the  country  of 
the  Hernici  and  Marsi,  west  by  the  Latins  and 
Rutulians,  and  east  by  Campania.  Their  chief 
cities  were  Antium,  Circei,  Anxur,  Corioli, 
Fregella;,  Arpinum,  8tc.  Ancus  king  of  Rome 
made  war  against  them,  and,  in  the  time  of 
the  republic,  they  became  formidable  ene¬ 
mies,  till  they  were  at  last  conquered  with 

the  rest  of  the  Latins  Liv.  3  and  4 _ Fire-. 

G.  2  v.  168 — JEn.  9,  v.  505,  1.  11,  v.  546 
&c. — Slrab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4  and  5. 

Volsinium.  [v/rf.  Vulsinii.] 

V olubilis,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed 
Fez.  the  capital  of  Morocco.  Plin  5,  c.  1. 

Volumnia  Fanum  a  temple  in  Etruria," 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Volumna,  who  presided 
over  the  will  and  over  complaisance,  where 
the  states  of  the  country  used  to  assemble, 
Viterbo  now  stands  on  the  spot.  Liv  4  c 
23,  1  5,  c  17, 1.  6,  e.  2. 

Volumnia,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus.  Liv 
2,  c.  40. 

Volumnus  and  Volumna,  two  deities 
who  presided  over  the  will.  They  were  chief- 
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ly  invoked  at  marriages,  to  preserve  con¬ 
cord  between  the  husband  and  wife.  They 
were  particularly  worshipped  by  the  Etru¬ 
rians.  Liv.  4,  c.  61. 

T.  Volumnius,  a  Roman  famous  for  his 
friendship  towards  M.  Lucullus,  whom  M. 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  lamen¬ 
tations  were  the  cause  that  he  was  dragged 
to  the  triumvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  be 
conducted  to  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  there 
to  be  put  to  deaih.  His  request  was  easily 

granted.  Liv.  124,  c.  20. - A  consul  who 

defeated  the  Samuites  and  the  Etrurians,  See. 

Liv.  9. - A  friend  of  M.  Brutus.  He  was 

preserved  when  that  great  republican  killed 
himself,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  death 
and  of  his  actions,  from  which  Plutarch  se¬ 
lected  some  remarks. 

Voluptas  and  Volupia,  the  goddess 
of  sensual  pleasures,  wors^ipflfed  at  Rome, 
where  she  had  a  temple.  She  is  represented 
as  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  well  dress 
ed,  and  elegantly  adorned,  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  having  virtue  under  her  feet.  Cic.  de  JV. 
D.  2,  c-  23. — Macrob  1,  c.  10. — Aug.  de  Civ. 
D.  4,  c.  8. 

VolusiAnus,  a  Roman  taken  as  colleague 
on  the  imperial  throne,  by  his  father  Gallus. 
He  w  as  killed  by  his  soldiers. 

VOlCsius,  a  p  c.  of  Patavia,  who  wrote 
like  Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  verse. 

Scntca,  ep.  93. — Cutull.  96,  v.  7. - Sntur- 

ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the 
93d  year  of  his  age.  beloved  and  respected, 
under  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  13. 

Volux,  a  son  of  Bocchus,  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  defeated.  Sylla  suspected  his  fidelity, 
&c.  ■ Sallust .  Jug.  105. 

Von  ones,  a  king  of  Parthia  expelled  by 
his  subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia.  Tacit.  Ann.  _,  c  14 
Vopiscus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  303  A. 
D.  Florianus,  Probus,  Firmus,  Carus,  See. 
He  is  one  of  tiie  six  authors  who  are  called 
Historic  Auguste  scrifitorcs,  but  he  excels 
all  others  in  the  elegance  of  his  sty  le,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  relates  the  various  ac 
tions  of  the  emperors.  He  is  not,  however, 
without  his  faults,  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  purity  or  perspicuity  of  the  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

Votienus  Montanus,  a  man  of  learning 
banished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  his  male¬ 
volent  reflections  u,jon  Tiberius.  Ovid  has 
celebrated  him  as  an  excellent  poet.  Tacit 
Ann.  4,  c.  42. 

Upis,  tiie  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  ancients,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  Diana  herself  is  called  Uflis.  Cic.  de 
jYat.  D.  3,  c.  23. — Callim.  in  Duin. 

UrAnia,  one  of  the  'uses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
astronomy.  She  is  generally  called  mother 
of  Linus  by  Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Hymenx- 
us  by  Bacchus.  She  was  represented  as  a 
young  virgin  dressed  in  an  azure-coloured 
robe,  crowned  with  stars,  and  holding  aglobe 
in  her  hands,  and  having  many  mathemati- 
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cal  instruments  placed  round.  Hesiod.  The- 
og •  77 .—Afiollod.  i,  c.  2. — Hygm.  fab.  161. 
- A  surname  of  Venus,  the  same  as  Celes¬ 
tial.  She  was  supposed,  in  that  character, 
to  preside  over  beauty  and  generation,  and 
was  called  daughter  of  Uranus  or  Ccelus  by 
the  Light.  Her  temples  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Italy  were  numerous.  Plato  in 
Symfi. — Cic.  de  A' at.  D.  3,  c.  23 ,—Paus.  1, 
c.  1  ,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  26,  &c. 

Uranopolis.  a  town  [on  mount  Athos, 
near  the  southern  side.  It  was  founded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Athenaeus,  by  Alexarchus  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Uassander.] 

UrAnus,  or  Ouranus,  a  deity,  the  same 
as  Ccelus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods. 
He  married  Fithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom 
he  had  Ceus,  Creus,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne, 
Cottus,  Phoebe,  Briareus,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Gi- 
ges,  called  from  their  mother  Titans.  His 
children  conspired  against  him,  because  he 
confined  them  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
his  son  Saturn  mutilated  him,  and  drove  him 
from  his  throne. 

Urba,  now  Orbe,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Urbinum  now  Urbino,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
Plm.  3,  c.  14. 

lUrc1nium,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
Corsica.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Eurysuces  the  son  of  Ajax,  and  is  now 
Ajaccio.  J 

Urgo,  now  Gorgona,  an  island  in  the  bay 
of  Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for 
anchovies.  Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Ursentum,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  now  Or  so. 
Plm.  3,  c.  1 1 

Usipetes,  or  Usipii,  a  people  of  Germa¬ 
ny  ,  [on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.]  Cxs. 
Bell.  G.  4,  c.  i,  Sec. 

UstIca,  a  town  in  an  island  on  the  coast 

of  Sicily,  near  Panormum. - [Amountain 

among  the  Sabines.J  Horat ■  1,  od.  17,  v.  11. 

Utens,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  Montane , 
fading  into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.  Liv. 
5,  c.  S5, 

UtIca,  now  Satcor,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Africa  [Propria,]  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  on  the  same  bay  as  Carthage, 
founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony  above  287  years 
before  Carthage,  [from  which  city  it  was  only 
7  miles  distant.]  It  had  a  large  and  commo¬ 
dious  harbour,  and  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  Africa,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
in  the  3d  Punic  war,  and  the  Romans  granted 
it  all  the  lands  situate  between  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  death  of 
Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  Uticcnsis ,  or 
oi  Utica.  Strub.  17. — Lucan.  6.  v.  306. — 
Justin  18,  c.  4. — Plin  16,  c.  40. — Liv.  25, 
c.  31. — Si/.  3,  v.  z42. — Horat.  1,  ep.  20,  v. 

5  13. 

Vulcan  Alia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vul¬ 
can,  brought  to  Rome  from  Prxneste,  and 
observed  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled  every 
where,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  flames, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity,  Vairo.  de  L.  L. 
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„  l0n'  Hal-  1 — Columell.  11. — Plin.  18. .most  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were 
Iltr  ...  supposed  to  be  under  mount  iEtna,  in  the 

i-Lcani  insulae,  or  Vulcanic,  a  name  island  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of 


given  to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy, 
now  called  Lifiari.  [ vid .  Lipara.]  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  v.  422.  They  received  it  because  there 
were  there  subterraneous  fires,  supposed  to  be 
excited  by  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire.  [All  volca¬ 
nic  situations  were  believed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  forges  of  this  deity.] 

Vulcanius,  Terentianus,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  three 
Gordians,  &c. 

VulcAnus,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who 
presided  over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all 
artists  who  worked  iron  and  metals.  He 
was  son  of  Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished 
to  imitate  Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Mi 
nerva  from  his  brains.  According  to  Ho¬ 
mer,  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the  defer 
mities  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  in 
to  the  sea  as  soon  as  born,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  nine  years.  According  to  the 
more  received  opinions,  Vulcan  was  educat 
ed  in  heaven  with  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
but  his  father  kicked  him  down  from  Olym 
pus,  when  he  attempted  to  deliver  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  had  been  fastened  by  a  golden 
chain  for  her  insolence.  He  was  nine  days 
in  coming  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
he  tell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where, 
according  to  Lucian,  the  inhabitants  seeing 
him  in  the  air,  caught  him  in  their  arms. 
He,  however,  broke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  and 
ever  after  remained  lame  of  one  foot.  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos,  where  he 
built  himselt  a  palace,  and  raised  forges 
to  work  metals.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
island  became  sensible  of  his  industry,  and 
were  taught  all  the  useful  arts  which  could 
civilize  their  rude  manners,  and  render 
them  serviceable  to  the  good  of  society. 
The  •first  work  of  Vulcan  was,  according  to 
some,  a  throne  of  gold  with  secret  springs 
which  he  presented  to  his  mother  to  avenge 
limself  for  her  want  of  affection  towards 
lim.  Juno  no  sooner  was  seated  on  the 
:hrone,  than  she  found  her&elf  unable  to 
nove.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her 
iy  breaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but 
o  no  purpose,  and  V ulcan  alone  had  the  po w  - 
;r  to  set  her  at  liberty.  Bacchus  intoxicated 
lim,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olym¬ 
pus,  where  he  was  reconciled  to  his  parents, 
/ulcan  has  been  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
poets  for  the  ingenious  works  and  automatical 
igures  which  he  made,  and  many  speak  of 
wo  golden  statues,  which  not  only  seemed  ani- 
nated,  but  which  walked  by  his  side,  and 
:ven  assisted  him  in  the  working  of  metals.  It 
s  said,  that  at  the  request  of  Jupiter  he  made 
he  first  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
veil  known  under  the  name  of  Pandora.  \yid. 
Jandora.]  The  Cyclops  of  Sicily  were  his 
ninisters  and  attendants,  and  with  him  they 
abricated,  not  only  the'  thunderbolts  of  Ju- 
)iter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and  the 
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the  earth  where  there  were  volcanoes.  The 
most  known  of  the  works  of  Vulcan  which 
were  presented  to  mortals,  are  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  those  of  ./Eneas,  the  shield  of  Her¬ 
cules  described  by  Hesiod,  a  collar  given  to 
Hermione  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  and  a  sceptre, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Agamemnon 
king  of  Argos  and  Mycente.  The  collar  prov¬ 
ed  fatal  to  all  those  that  wore  it,  but  the 
sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  was 
carefully  preserved  at  Cheronsea  and  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  divinity.  The,,  amours  of  Vulcan  are 
not  numerous.  He  demanded  Minerva  from 
Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  in  marriage 
whatever  goddess  he  should  choose,  and 
when  she  refused  his  addresses,  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  offer  her  violence.  Minerva  resisted 
with  success,  though  there  remained  on  her 
body  some  marks  of  Vulcan  s  passion,  which 
she  threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in 
wool.  [vid.  Erichthonius.]  This  disap¬ 
pointment  in  his  love  was  repaired  by  Ju¬ 
piter,  who  gave  him  one  of  the  Graces. 
Venus  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Vulcan;  her  infidelity  is 
well  known,  as  well  as  her  amours  with 
Mars,  which  were  discovered  by  Phoebus, 
and  exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own  hus¬ 
band.  [vid.  Alectryon.]  The  worship  of 
Vulcan  was  well  established,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome.  It  was  usu¬ 
al  in  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  to  him 
to  burn  the  whole  victim,  and  not  reserve 
part  of  it  as  in  the  immolations  to  the  rest  of 
the  gods.  A  calt  and  a  boar-pig  were  the 
principal  victims  offered.  Vulcan  was  re¬ 
presented  as  covered  with  sweat,  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges. 
His  breast  was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  Some  represent  him 
lame  and  deformed,  holding  a  hammer  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  air,  ready  to  strike ;  while  with 
the  other  hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a 
thunderbolt  on  his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle 
waits  by  his  side  to  carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He 
appears  on  some  monuments  with  a  long 
beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half  naked,  and  a 
small  round  cap  on  his  head,  while  he  holds 
hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand.  The 


Egyptians  represented  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
of  Jlulciber,  Pam/ihanes ,  Clytotechnes ,  Pan- 
darnator ,  Cyllofiodes,  Chalai/ioda,  8cc.  all 
expressive  oi  his  lameness  and  his  profession . 
He  was  father  of  Cupid,  by  Venus  ;  of  Cte- 
culus,  Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyon, 
Ocrisia,  &c.  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than 
one  deity  of  the  name  of  Vulcan.  One  he 
calls  son  of  Coelus,  and  father  of  Apollo,  by 
Minerva ;  the  second  he  mentions  is  son  of 
the  Nile,  and  called  Phta  by  the  Egyptians  ; 
tne  third  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos;  and  the 
fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in  the  Lipari  isl¬ 
ands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  !  Banier  men- 
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tions  another  Vulcan  more  ancient  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  these,  namely  the  Tubal  Cain  of 
Scripture,  who,  having  applied  himself  to  the 
forging  of  metals,  as  Moses  informs  us,  be 
came  the  model  and  original  of  all  the  rest. 
According  to  some,  Vulcan  is  the  same  with 
fire,  and  Varro  makes  the  name  to  be  de 
rived  from  the  force  and  violence  of  that  ele 
ment.  (  Vulcanus ,  quasi  Volic anus,  quod,  ig¬ 
nis  per  aerem  volitet ;  vcl  a  vi  ac  v  idler  tid 
ignis,)  and  therefore  he  is  painted  with  a 
blue  hat,  a  symbol  of  the  celestial  or  elemen¬ 
tary  fire,  which  is  by  nature  pure  and  un¬ 
mixed  ;  whereas  the  common  fire  that  is  on 
earth  is  weak,  and  wants  fuel  to  support  it, 
and  therefore  Vulcan  is  said  to  be  lame.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  been  cast  down  from  heaven 
into  Lemnos  from  that  island  having  been  of 
volcanic  origin.]  Hesiod.  Theog.  iV  in  Scut- 
Here.  140  and  320. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3,  &c. — Ho¬ 
mer.  11.  1,  v.  57,  and  1.  15,  v.  18, 1.  11,  v.  397, 
Sec. — Diod.  5. — Pans.  l,c.  20, 1.  3,  17 — Cic.  de 
JVat.  D.  3,  c.  22. — Herodot.  2  and  3. —  Vairo. 
de  L  L. —  Virg.  JEn.  7.  & c. 

VulcAtius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  con¬ 
spired  with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. 

■ - A  senator  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who 

attempted  to  write  an  history  of  all  such  as 
had  reigned  at  Rome,  either  as  lawful  so¬ 
vereigns  or  by  usurpation.  Of  his  works 
nothing  is  extant  but  an  account  of  Avidius 
Cassius,  who  revolted  in  the  east  during  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  which  work  some  ascribe 
to  Spartianus. 

Vulturnum,  a  town  of  Campania,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Vulturous,  [yid.  Vultur- 

nus.]  Liv.  25,  c.  20. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. - Also 

an  ancient  name  of  Capua.  Liv.  4,  c.  37. 

Vulturnus,  a' river  of  Campania  rising 
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in  the  Appenines,  [in  the  territory  of  the 
Hirpini,]  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
after  passing  by  the  town  of  Capua.  [In  the 
second  Punic  war,  a  fort  was  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  which  afterwards  became 
a  town,  in  which  was  established  a  Roman 
colony.  The  name  of  this  tow  n  was  Vultur- 
numi  The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  Vul- 
turnoP)  Lucret  5,  664. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 

729 - The  god  of  Tiber  was  also  known 

by  that  name.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. - 

The  wind  which  received  the  name  o!  Vul- 
turnus  when  it  blew  from  the  side  of  the  Vul¬ 
turnus,  highly  incommoded  the  Romans  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  [It  correspends  to  the 

south-east.]  Liv.  22,  c.  43  and  46. - A 

surname  of  Apollo  on  mount  Lissus  in  Ionia, 
near  Ephesus.  The  god  received  this  name 
from  a  shepherd  who  raised  him  a  temple  af¬ 
ter  he  had  been  drawn  out  of  a  subterraneous 
cavern  by  vultures. 

Vulsiniim,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Se- 
janus  was  born.  [It  was  situate  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Vulsiniensis, 
and  is  now  Bolsena. 

Uxantis,  now  Usbant,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Britany. 

UxellodCtnum,  a  town  of  Gaul  defended 
bv  steep  rocks,  now  Fuech  d’lssolu.  Cess. 
B-  G.  8,  c.  33. 

Uxentum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  Ugen- 
to. 

Uxii,  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  a  na- 
tipn  of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexan¬ 
der.  The  Tigris  rises  in  theircountry.  Strab. 
— Diod. 

Uzita,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  destroyed 
by  Ctcsar.  Hirt.  de  Afric.  41,  &c. 
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Xanthi,  a  people  of  Thrace - The 

inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Asia.  (yid.  Xan- 
thus.) 

Xanthica,  afestival  observed  by  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  in  the  month  called  Xanthicus.  the 
same  as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a 
lustration  of  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 
A  bitch  was  cut  into  two  parts,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  placed  on  one  side  and  the  other 
part  on  the  other  side,  after  which  the  sol¬ 
diers  marched  between,  and  they  imitated  a 
real  battle  by  a  sham  engagement. 

Xanthus,  or  Xanthos,  a  river  of  Troas, 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Sca- 
mander,but,  according  to  Homer,  it  was  called 
Xanthus  by  the  gods  and  Scamander  by  men. 
(yid.  Scamander.) - A  river  of  Lycia,  an¬ 

ciently  called  Sirbes.  It  was  sacred  to  Apol¬ 
lo,  and  fell  into  the  sea,  near  Patara.  Homer. 
11.6,  v.  172. —  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  143. — Mela,  l, 

c.  15 - A  Greek  historian  of  Lydia,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  his  country  of  which  some 

fragments  remain.  Dionys.  Hal. - A  king 

of  Bceotfa,  who  made  war  against  the  Athe 
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nians.  He  was  killed  by  the  artifice  of  Me- 

lanthus.  (yid.  Apaturia.) - A  philosopher 

ofSamus,  in  whose  house  ALsop  lived  some 

time  as  servant. - A  town  of  Lycia  on  the 

l  iver  of  the  same  name,  at  the  distance  of 
about  15  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  li¬ 
berty  and  national  independence.  Brutus  laid 
siege  to  their  city,  and  when  at  last  they  were 
unable  longer  to  support  themselves  against 
the  enemy,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and 
destroyed  themselves.  The  conqueror  wish¬ 
ed  to  spare  them,  but  though  he  offered  re¬ 
wards  to  his  soldiers,  if  they  brought  any  of 
theXanthians  aliveinto  his  presence, only  150 
were  saved  much  against  their  will.  Appian. 
4. — Plut.  in  Brut- 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  remark¬ 
able  for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  are  become  proverbial.  Some 
suppose  that  the  philosopher  was  acquainted 
with  her  "moroseness  and  insolence  before  he 
married  her,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife 
to  try  his  patience,  and  inure  himself  to  the 
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malevolent  reflections  of  mankind.  She  con 
tinually  tormentedhim  withherimpertinenee, 
and  one  day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most 
bitter  invectives,  she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty 
water  on  his  head,  upon  which  the  philoso¬ 
pher  coolly  observed,  after  thunder  there  gene¬ 
rally  falls  rain.  [“  It  is  very  probable,”  ob 
serves  Enfield,  “  that  the  infirmities  of  this 
good  woman  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
that  calumny  has  had  some  hand  in  finishing 
her  picture  ;  for  Socrates  himself,  in  adia 
logue  with  his  son  Lamprocles,  allows  her 
many  domestic  virtues,  and  we  find  her  af¬ 
terwards  expressing  great  affection  for  her 
husband  during  his  imprisonment.  She  must 
have  been  as  deficient  in  understanding,  as 
she  was  froward  in  disposition,  if  she  had  not 
profited  by  the  daily  lessons,  which  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  she  received  from  such  a  master.”] 
./Elian.  V.  H  7,  c.  10, 1.  9,  c .7, 1.  11, c.  12. — 
Diog.  in  Socrat. 

Xantippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  general  who 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.  C. 
and  took  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner. 
Such  signal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded, 
but  the  Carthaginians  looked  with  envious 
jealousy  upon  Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to 
Corinth  after  he  had  saved  them  from  des¬ 
truction.  Some  authors  support  that  the 
Carthaginians  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated, 
and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  he 
was  returning  home  ;  while  others  say  that 
they  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship  to  convey 
him  to  Corinth,  which  he  artfully  avoided. 

Liv.  18  and  28,  c.  43. — Affiian.  de  Pun. - ■ 

An  Athenian  general  who  fought  against  the 
Persians  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citidel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquests  in 
Thrace,  and  increased  the  power  of  Athens. 
He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by 
Agariste  the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expell¬ 
ed  the  Pisistratidas  from  Athens.  Pans.  3, 
c.  7,  1. 8,  c.  52 - A  son  of  Pericles  who  dis¬ 

graced  his  father  by  his  disobedience,  his  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  his  extravagance.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plut. 

Xenarchus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Seleusia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Augustus. 

Strab.  14. - A  praetor  ot  the  Achaean  league 

who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus 
king  of  .Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

Xeniades  a  Corinthian  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
a-ked  him  what  he  could  do  ?  upon  which 
the  Cynic  answered,  command  freemen.  This 
noble  answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he 
gave  the  Cynic  his  liberty,  and  intrusted  him 
with  the  care  and  education  of  his  children. 
Diog. —  Gell.  2,  c.  18. 

Xenius,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  as  the1 
god  of  hosfiitality . 

Xenoclka,  a  priestess  of  Apollo’s  temple 
at  Delphi,  from  whom  Hercules  extorted  an 
oracle  by  force  when  she  refused  to  answer 
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him  because  he  was  not  purified  of  the  blood 
and  death  of  Iphitus.  Paus.  10,  c.  13. 

Xenocles,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained 
four  times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contention  in 
which  Euripides  was  competitor,  either 
through  theignorance  or  by  the  bribery  of  his 
judges.  The  names  of  his  tragedies  which 
obtained  the  victory  were  (Edipus,  Lycaon, 
Bacchic,  AthamasSatyricus,  against  the  Alex¬ 
ander,  Palamedes,  Trojani,  and  Sisyphus  Sa- 
tyricus,  of  Euripides.  His  grandson  bore  al¬ 
so  the  name  of  Xenocles,  and  excelled  in  tra¬ 
gical  compositions.  /Elian.  V.  H.  2,  c.8. - 

A  celebrated  rhetorician  of  Adramyttium, 
Strab.  13. 

XenocrAtes,  an  ancient  philosopher  born 
at  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the  school  of 
Plato,  whose  friendship  he  gained,  and  whose 
approbation  he  merited.  Though  of  a  dull 
and  sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  de¬ 
fects  of  nature  by  unwearied  attention  and 
industry,  and  was  at  last  found  capable  of 
succeeding  in  the  school  of  Plato  after  Speu- 
sippus,  about  339  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  remarkable  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  he 
required  that  his  pupils  should  be  acquainted 
with  mathematics  before  they  came  under  his 
care,  and  he  even  rejected  some  who  had  not 
the  necessary  qualification,  saying  that  they 
had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philosophy.  He 
did  not  only  recommend  himself  to  his  pu¬ 
pils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by  ex¬ 
ample,  and  since  the  wonderful  change  he 
had  made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  au¬ 
ditors,  (vid.  Polemon,)  his  company  was  as 
much  shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  as  i:  was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and  the 
benevolent.  Philip  of  Macedon  attempted 
to  gain  his  confidence  with  money,  but  with 
no  success.  Alexander  in  this  imitated  his 
father,  and  sent  some  of  his  friends  with  50 
talents  for  the  philosopher.  They  were  in¬ 
troduced,  and  supped  with  Xenocrates.  The 
repast  was  small,  frugal,  and  elegant,  with¬ 
out  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the  officers 
of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down  the  50  ta¬ 
lents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  perceived  from  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  he  was  not  in 
want  of  money:  Tell  your  master,  said  he, 
to  keefi  his  money ,  he  has  more  fieofile  to 
maintain  than  I  have.  Yet  not  to  offend  the 
monarch,  he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the 
200th  part  of  one  talent.  His  character  was 
not  less  conspicuous  in  every  other  particular, 
and  he  has  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  virtue 
from  the  following  circumstance.  The  cour- 
ezan  Lais  had  pledged  herself  to  forfeit  an 
immense  sum  of  money  if  she  did  not  triumph 
over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates.  She  tried 
every  art,  assumed  the  most  captivating  looks, 
and  used  the  most  tempting  attitudes  to  gain 
the  philosopher,  but  in  vain  ;  and  she  declar¬ 
ed  at  last  that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as 
she  had  pledged  herself  to  conquer  an  human 
being,  not  a  lifeless  stone.  Though  so  respect¬ 
ed  and  admired,  vet  Xenocrates  was  poor, 
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and  he  was  dragged  to  prison  because  he 
was  unable  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  state. 
He  was  delivered  from  confinement  by  one  of 
his  friends.  His  integrity  was  so  well  known 
that  when  he  appeared  in  the  court  as  a  wit 
ness,  the  judges  dispensed  with  his  oath.  Fie 
died  B.  C.  314,  in  his  82d  year,  after  he  had 
presided  in  the  academy  for  above  25  years. 
It  is  said  that  he  fell  in  the  night  with  his 
head  into  a  bason  of  water,  and  that  he  was 
suffocated.  He  had  written  above  60  trea 
tises  on  different  subjects,  all  now  lost.  He 
acknowledged  no  other  deity  but  heaven,  and 
the  seven  planets,  [or  rather,  he  taught  that 
the  heavens  are  divine  and  the  stars  celestial 
gods;  and  that  besides  these  divinities  there 
are  terrestrial  demons  of  a  middle  nature  be 
tween  the  gods  and  man.]  Diog. — Cic  ad 
Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  &c. —  Tusc.  5.  c.  32. —  Vat. 

Max. 2 ,  c.  10. — Lucim. - A  physician  in 

the  age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His 
Greek  treatise,  de  aiimento  ex  aquaiilibus ,  is 

best  edited  by  Franzius.  Lips.  8vo.  1774. - 

An  excellent  painter.  Pltn.  34,  c.  8. 

Xenophanes,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Co 
lophon,  disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.  C.  535.  He 
wrote  several  poems  andtreatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  which  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he 
supposed  that  the  stars  were  extinguished 
every  morning  and  rekindled  at  night ;  that 
eclipses  were  occasioned  by  the  temporary 
extinction  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  moon  was  in¬ 
habited,  and  18  times  bigger  than  the  earth  ; 
and  that  there  were  several  suns  and  moons 
for  the  convenience  of  the  different  climates 
of  the  earth.  He  further  imagined  that  God 
and  the  world  were  the  same,  and  he  credited 
the  eternity  of  the  universe,  but  his  incohe¬ 
rent  opinion  about  the  divinity,  raised  the  in¬ 
dignation  ot  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  ban¬ 
ished.  He  died  very  poor  when  about  100 
years  old.  Cic.  quasi.  4,  c.  37,  de  Div.  1,  c. 
3,  de  JVat.  D.  1,  c.  11. — Lactant.  Liv.  Inst. 
3,  c.  23. 

XenophIi.us,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  all 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  wrote  upon  mu¬ 
sic,  and  thence  he  was  called  the  musician. 
Lucian,  de  Macrob — PI  in.  7,  c.  50. —  Val. 
Max.  8.  c.  ;3. 

Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus. 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and 
philosopher.  In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  re¬ 
ceived  those  instructions  and  precepts  which 
afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished  him  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and 
as  the  prudent  father  of  a  family.  He  was  in 
vitedby  Proxenus,  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
to  accompany  Cyrus  the  younger  in  an  expe 
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ver,  before  he  proceeded  farther  he  advised 
him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Xeno¬ 
phon  paid  due  deference  to  the  injunctions  of 
Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and 
eager  to  engage  in  a  distant  expedition,  he 
hastened  with  precipitation  to  Sardis,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  prince,  and 
treated  with  great  attention.  In  the  army  of 
Cyrus,  Xenophon  shewed  that  he  was  a  true 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens.  Af¬ 
ter  the  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of  Cunaxa, 
and  the  fall  of  Cyrus,  the  prudence  and 
vigour  of  his  mind  were  called  into  action. 
The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince  were 
now  at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  from 
their  nativehome,  in  a  country  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without  mo¬ 
ney,  without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader. 
Xenophon  was  selected  from  among  the  of¬ 
ficers,  to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  though  he  was  often  opposed  by 
malevolence  and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence  and  his  activity  convinced  the  Greeks 
that  no  general  could  extricate  them  from 
every  difficulty  better  than  the  disciple  of 
Socrates.  He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and 
though  under  continual  alarms  from  the  sud¬ 
den  attacks  of  the  Persians,  he  was  enabled 
to  cross  rapid  rivers,  penetrate  through  vast 
deserts  gain  the  tops  of  mountains,  till  he 
could  rest  secure  for  a  while,  and  refresh  his 
tired  companions.  This  celebrated  retreat 
was  at  last  happily  effected,  the  Greeks  re¬ 
turned  home  after  a  march  of  1 155  parasangs, 
or  leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days, 
after  an  absence  of  15  months.  The  whole 
perhaps  might  now  be  forgotten,  or  at  least 
but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great  philosopher 
who  planned  it,  had  not  employed  his  pen  in 
describing  the  dangers  which  he  escaped,  and 
the  difficulties  which  he  surmounted.  He  was 
no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa,  than  he 
sought  new  honours  in  following  the  fortune 
ot  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  his  confi¬ 
dence,  he  fought  under  his  standard,  and  con¬ 
quered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  as 
well  as  at  the  battle  of  Coronaea.  His  fame, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersions  of 
jealousy,  he  was  publiclv  banished  from 
Athens  for  accompanying  Cyrus  against  his 
brother,  and,  being  now  without  a  home, 
he  retired  to  Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the 
Elis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia. 
In  this  solitary  retreat  he  dedicated 
his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  anti  as  he 
had  acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expedi¬ 
tions,  he  began  to  adorn  and  variegate  by 
the  hand  of  art,  for  his  pleasure  and  en- 


dition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  joyment,  the  country  which  surrounded  Scil- 
Persia ;  but  he  refused  to  comply  without  pre¬ 
viously  consulting  his  venerable  master,  and 
inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  such  a  mea¬ 
sure.  Socrates  strongly  opposed  it,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  it  might  raise  the  resentment  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Sparta  had  made  an  alii- 1 
ance  with  the  Persian  monarch;  but,  howe-lmonians  and  Elis  : 
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lus.  He  built  a  small  temple  to  Dia¬ 
na,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesus,  and  spent 
part  of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or 
in  hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
His  peaceful  occupations,  however,  were  soon 
disturbed.  A  war  arose  between  the  Lacedae- 
the  sanctity  of  Diana’s 
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temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  lived  in  the  delightful  retreats  of 
Scillus,  were  disregarded,  and  Xenophon, 
driven  by  the  Elians  from  his  favourite  spot, 
where  he  had  composed  and  written  for  the 
information  of  posterity  and  honour  of  his 
country,  retired  to  the  city  of  Corinth.  In 
this  place  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age, 
359  years  before  the  Christian  era  The 
works  of  Xenophon  are  numerous.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  called 
the  Anabasis,  and  as  he  had  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  the  enterprise,  his  descriptions  must 
be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness.  Many,  however,  have  accused  him  ot 
partiality  He  appeared  often  too  fond  of  ex¬ 
tolling  the  virtues  of  his  favourite  Cyrus,  and 
while  he  describes  with  contempt  the  impru¬ 
dent  operations  of  the  Persians,  he  does  not 
neglect  to  show  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Greece.  His  Cyroficeclia ,  divided  into  eight 
books,  has  given  rise  to  much  criticism,  and 
while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  sup 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  others 
as  vehemently  deny  its  authenticity.  Ac 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero, 
the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  was  a  moral 
romance,  and  these  venerable  philosophers 
support,  that  the  historian  did  not  so  much 
write  what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  everv 
true  good  and  virtuous  monarch  ought  to  be. 
His  Hellenica  were  written  as  a  continuation 
ot  tht  history  ot  Thucydides i  and  in  his  JVlc- 
morabilia  of  Socrates,  and  in  his  Apology,  he 
has  snewn  himself,  as  Valerius  M  ixi  mus  ob 
serves,  a  perfect  master  of  the  philosophy  of 
that  great  man,  and  he  has  explained  his 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts  with  all  the 
success  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  conscious 
integrity.  I  hese  are  the  most  famous  of  his 
compositions,  besides  which  there  are  other 
small  tracts,  his  eulogium  given  on  Agesilaus, 
his  economics  on  the  duties  of  domestic 
life,  the  dialogue  entitled  Hiero,  in  which 
he  happily  describes  and  compares  the  mise¬ 
ry  which  attended  the  tyrant,  with  the  felici¬ 
ty  of  a  virtuous  rince;  a  treatise  on  hunt- 
mg,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers,  on 
the  government  ot  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  8tc.  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon’s 
diction  have  procured  him  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  muse,  and  the  bee  of  Greece,  and 
they  have  induced  Quintilian  to  say  that  the 
graces  dictated  his  language,  and  that  the 
goddess  of  persuasion  dwelt  upon  his  lips. 
His  sentiments,  as  to  the  divinity  and  reli¬ 
gion,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  Socrates;  he  supported  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  exhorted  his  friends  to  culti¬ 
vate  those  virtues  which  ensure  the  happiness 
ot  mankind,  with  all  the  zeal  and  fen  our  of  a 
Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  tenderness  and  of  resignation  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  he  was 
informed  that  Gryllus,  his  eldest  son,  had 
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been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  from  his  head,  but 
when  be  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like 
a  Greek,  and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to 
Epaminondas,  the  enemy’s  general,  he  re¬ 
placed  the  flowers  on  his  head,  and  continued 
the  sacrifice,  exclaiming  that  the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  valour  of  his  son,  was  great¬ 
er  than  the  grief  which  his  unfortunate  death 
occasioned.  The  best  editions  of  Xenophon 
are  those  of  Leunclavius,  fol.  Francof.  1596, 
of  Ernesii,  4  vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1763,  and  the 
Glasgow  edition,  12mo.  of  the  Cyropxdia, 
1767.  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  1764,  the  Me- 
m  rabilia  1761,  and  the  history  of  Greece 
17 92,  and  likewise  the  edition  of  Zeunius, 

:  ublished  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  in  6  vols.  between 
the  years  1778  and  1 79 1 .  [The  best  editions 
now,  are  that  of  VVeiske,  Lips.  1798,  6  vols. 
8 Vo.  and  that  of  Schneider,  of  which  there 
is  a  beautiful  reprint  from  the  Oxford  Cla¬ 
rendon  press,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  1812-17. — Cic.  in 
Orat  19 — Val.  Max.  5,  c.  10. —  Quintil.  10, 
c.  2. — Milan.  V.  H.  3,  c.  13,  1.  4,  c.  5 — Diog. 
in  Xenoph. — 5  neca. - A  writer  in  the  be¬ 

ginning  of  the  fourth  century,  known  by  his 
Greek  romance  in  five  books,  De  Amoribus 
Anthice  Abrocome,  published  in  8vo.  and  4to. 

b\  Cocceius,  Lond.  1726. - A  physician 

of  the  emperor  Claudius,  born  in  the  island 
ot  Cos,  and  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
Ascltpiades.  He  enjoyed  the  emperor’s  fa¬ 
vours,  and  through  him  the  people  of  Cos 
were  exempt  from  all  taxes.  He  had  the 
meanness  to  poison  his  benefactor  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  12,  Ann.  c. 
61  and  67. 

Xerolibya,  a  part  of  Africa  between 
£g>  pt  and  Cyrene. 

Xerxes  1st,  succeeded  his  father  Darius 
on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the 
second  son  of  the  monarch,  he  was  preferred 
to  his  elder  brother  Artabazaues.  The  causes 
alleged  for  this  preference  were,  that  Arta- 
bazanes  \\  as  son  of  Darius  when  a  private 
man,  and  that  Xerxes  was  born  after  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  been  raised  on  the  Persian  th  rone 
from  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.  Xerxes 
continued  the  warlike  preparations  of  his 
father,  and  added  the  revolted  kingdom  of 
Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions.  He  after¬ 
wards  invaded  Europe,  and  entered  Greece 
with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and  wo¬ 
men.  that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  5,283,220  souls.  This  multitude,  which 
the  fidelity  ot  historians  has  not  exaggerated, 
was  stopped  at  i  hermopylx,  by  the  valour 
of  300  Spartans,  under  king  Leonidas.  [A 
statement  of  the  Grecian  forces  at  Thermo- 
pylx,  prior  to  the  battle  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Thermopylx.]  Xerxes,  asto¬ 
nished  that  such  a  handful  of  men  should 
dare  to  oppose  his  progress,  ordered  some 
of  his  soldiers  to  bring  them  alive  into  his 
presence,  but  for  three  successive  days  the 
most  valiant  of  the  Persian  troops  were  re¬ 
peatedly  defeated  in  attempting  to  execute 
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the  monarch’s  injunctions,  and  the  courage 
of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  triumphed 
longer,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  suddenly 
fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  devoted  Leonidas. 
The  king  himself  nearly  erished  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and  it  has  been  reported,  that  in  the 
night,  the  desperate  Spartans  sought,  for  a 
while,  the  royal  tent,  which  they  found  de 
serted,  and  wandered  through  the  Persian 
army,  slaughtering  thousands  before  them. 
The  battle  of  rhermopylse  was  the  beginning 
of  the  disgrace  of  Xerxes,  the  more  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  was  to  experience  new  disappoint 
ments,  his  fleet  was  defeated  at  Artemisium 
and  Salamis,  and  though  he  burnt  the  desert¬ 
ed  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted  tothe  artful  in¬ 
sinuations  of  Themistocles,  yet  he  found  his 
millions  unable  to  conquer  a  nation  that  was 
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without  a  head.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  as 
an  instance  of  humanity.  When  he  review¬ 
ed  his  millions  from  a  stately  throne  in  the 
plains  of  Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of 
tears  on  the  recollection  that  the  multitude 
of  men  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  should  be  no  more.  His  pride 
and  insolence  h;  ve  been  deservedly  censured, 
he  ordered  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  the  waves  to  be  whipped  because  the 
first  bridge  he  had  laid  across  the  Hellespont 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm.  He  cut  a 
channel  through  mount  Athos,  and  saw  his 
fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was  dry 
ground.  The  very  rivers  were  dried  up  by 
his  army  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece, 
and  the  cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to 
want  and  poverty.  Herodot.  1  c.  183, 1.  7, 
c.  2,  &c  —Diod.'  11.— Strab.  9  —/Elian,  3, 


superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  war  arid!  V.  H.  25. — Justin.  2,  c.  10,  8tc. — Pans.  3,  c. 
maritime  affairs.  Mortified  with  the  ill  suc-,4,  1.  8,  c.  46. — Lucan.  2,  v.  6 72. — PLut  in 
cess  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehensive  of  Them.  Sic. —  Pal.  Max. —  Isocrat.  in  Panath. 


imminent  danger  in  an  enemy's  country, 
Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  days  he 
marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before' 


Seneca,  de  Const.  Safi.  4. - The  2d,  suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  425  B.  C.  and  was  as- 


he  had  passed  with  so  much  pomp  and  parade  sassinated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  his 

in  the  space  of  six  months.  M  ardonius  the  brother  Sogdianus. - A  painter  of  Heraclea, 

best  of  his  generals,  was  left  behind,  with  an  who  made  a  beauciful  representation  of  Ve- 
army  of  300,000  men,  and  the  rest  that  had; nus. 

survived  the  ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and!  Xiphonia,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
pestilence,  followed  their  timid  monarch  intojnorth  of  Syracuse,  now  Cruce.  Strab.  6. — — 


Thrace,  where  his  steps  were  marked  by  the  Also  a  to  .vn  near  it,  now  Augusta- 
numerous  birds  of  prey  that  hovered  round  Xois,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  situate  in  an  island 

v  »  ,  /*  i  i  i  T~i  i  ,  .  *  1 1,  f  Lrt  XT 1 1  ^  r~\ a  1  Atlf 


him,  and  fed  upon  the  dead  carcasses  of  the  in  the  Phatnetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  below 
Persians.  When  he  reached  the  Hellespont,  Sebennytus.]  Strab.  17. 

Xerxes  found  tne  bridge  of  boats  which  he  Xuthia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
had  erected  there,  totally  destroyed  bv  the  Leontium  in  Sicily.  Diod.  5. 
storms,  and  he  crossed  the  straits  in  a  small  Xuthus,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of 
fishing  vessel.  Restored  to  his  kingdom  and  Deucalion.  He  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
safety,  he  forgot  his  dangers,  his  losses  and  married  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  king  Erech- 
his  defeats,  and  gave  himself  up  to  riot  and theus,  by  whom  he  had  Achaius  and  Ion. 
debauchery.  His  indolence,  and  luxurious  He  retired  after  the  death  of  his  father-in¬ 
voluptuousness  offended  his  subjects,  and  law  into  Achaia,  where  he  died.  According 
Artabanus,the  captain  of  his  guards,  conspir-  to  some,  he  had  no  children,  but  adopted  Ion, 
ed  against  him,  and  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  the  son  whom  Creusa,  before  her  marriage, 
in  the  2lst  year  ofhis  reign,  about  464  years  had  borne  to  Apollo.  [ vid .  Iones  ]  Ahollod. 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  personal  ac- 1,  c.  7  .—Paus.  7,  c.  1. — JLurifiid.  in  Ion.  1, 
complishments  of  Xerxes  have  been  com-  sc.  1 

mended  by  ancient  authors,  and  Herodotus  Xylenopolis,  [or,  the  city  of  wood,]  a 
observes  that  there  was  not  one  man  among  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  built  by 
the  millions  of  his  army,  that  was  equal  to  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  Lafieri.  Plin.6, 
the  monarch  in  comeliness  or  stature,  ore.  23. 

that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a  great  Xynoichia,  an  anniversary  day  observed 
and  extensive  empire.  The  picture  is  finish-  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  in  corn¬ 
ed,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely  memoration  of  the  time  in  which  the  people 
known,  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  that, of  Attica  left  their  country-seats,  and  by  ad* 
the  vast  armament  that  invaded  Greece  was!  vice  of  Theseus,  all  united  in  one  body. 
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Z  AB ATUS,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into 
the  Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  stopped  in  their  return.  [It  is 
called  Zabatus  by  Xenophon,  but  otherwise 
Zabus  or  Zerbis,  and  traverses  a  large  por 
tion  of  Assyria  It  was  called  Lycus,  (a «*«,) 
or  the  wolf,  by  the  Greeks, but  it  has  resumed 
its  primitive  denomination  of  Zab,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  modern  travellers,  Zarb.  Far¬ 
ther  down,  another  river  named  Zabus  mi¬ 
nor,  and  called  by  the  Macedonians  Capras, 
(Kwjf,)  or  the  boar,  is  also  received  by  the 
Tigris,  and  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Al- 
tonson,  or  the  river  of  gold-]  Xenojihon. 

Zacynthcs,  a  native  of  Boeotia,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Hercules  when  he  went  into 
Spain  to  destroy  Geryon.  At  the  end  of  the 
expedition  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
Geryon ’s  flocks,  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to 
conduct  them  to  Thebes.  As  he  went  on  his 
journey,  he  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some 
time  after  died.  His  companions  carried  his 
body  away,  and  buried  it  in  an  island  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  which  from  that  time  was  called 
Zacynthus.  The  island  of  Zacynthus,  now 
called  Zante,  is  situate  at  the  south  of  Cepha- 
lenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  [and  is 
one  of  the  Ionian  islands.]  Uv.  i6,  c.  24. 
—P!in.  4,  c.  12 — Strab.  2  and  8. — Mela,  t,  c. 

7. — Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  246,  1.  9,  v.  24 _ Ovid 

de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  432. — Pans.  4,  c.  23.— 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  2 70. 

Zagrteus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  P poser 
pine,  the  same  as  the  first  Bacchus,  of  whom 
Cicero  speaks.  Some  say  that  Jupiter  ob¬ 
tained  Proserpine’s  favours  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  in  one  of  the  caves  of  Sicily,  where 
her  mother  had  concealed  her  from  his  pur¬ 
suits,  and  that  from  this  union  Zagraeus  was 
born. 

Zaleucus,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians  in 
;  Italy,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 

[  550  B.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the 
•  same  time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to 
enforce  hislaws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than 
dread.  He  had  wisely  decreed  that  a  person 
guilty  of  adultery  sh  uld  lose  both  his  eyes. 
e  His  philosophy  was  called  to  a  trial  when  he 
i  was  informed  that  his  son  was  an  ..dulterer. 

’  He  ordered  the  law  to  be  executed  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  interfered,  but  Seleucus  resisted,  and  ra- 
i  ther  than  violate  his  own  institutions, he  com¬ 
manded  one  of  his  own  eyes,  and  one  of  those 
)  of  his  son,  to  be  put  out.  This  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  people,  that  while  Zaleu¬ 
cus  presided  over  the  Locrians,  no  person  was 
again  found  guilty  of  adultery.  Fat.  Max.  1, 
c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  5. — Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  6,  ad  Aide. 
6,ep.  1. — JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  37, 1.  3,  c.  17,  1 
13,  c.  24. — Strab.  6. 

Zama,  or  Zagma,  a  town  of  Numidia,  300 
miles  [south-west]  from  Carthage,  celebrat 
ed  for  the  victory  which  Scipio  obtained  there 
over  the  great  Annibal,  B.  C.  202.  Metellus 
besieged  it,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  After  Juba’s  death  it  was  destroy¬ 


ed  by  the  Romans.  Hirt.  Af.  91.— C.  Nefi. 
in  Annib. — Liv  30,  c.  29 — Sallust,  de  Jug. 
— Flor.  3,  c.  1. — Ital.  3,  v.  261. — Strab.  17. 
- A  town  of  Cappadocia - Of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

ZAMOLxis.or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his 
master  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  retired  into 
the  country  of  the  Getae,  which  had  given 
him  birth.  He  began  to  civilize  his  country¬ 
men,  and  the  more  easily  to  gain  reputation, 
he  concealed  himself  for  three  years  in  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  cave,  and  afterwards  made  them 
believe  that  he  was  just  raised  from  the 
dead.  [Herodotus,  who  relates  this  fabulous 
story  as  acommon  tradition,  gives  it  no  credit, 
but  expressly  says  that  so  far  from  being  a 
Pythagorean,  he  flourished  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  Pythagoras.  The  general  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  ancients  furnishes  reasons  for 
concluding  that  Zamolxis  was  a  Thracian, 
who,  at  a  very  remote  period,  taught  the 
Scythians  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  that  after  his  death  they  paid 
nim  divine  honours.  Herodotus  relates  that 
at  certain  festivals  they  chose  several  persons 
by  lot  who  were  to  be  sent  as  messengers  to 
Zamolxis  ;  and  that  they  put  them  to  death 
iy  throwing  them  up  into  the  air,  and  catch¬ 
ing  them  as  they  fell,  upon  the  points  of  their 
spears  ]  After  death  he  received  divine  ho¬ 
nours.  Diod — Herodot.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

Zancle,  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  straits 
which  separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  its  harbour  appearing 
like  a  scythe,  which  was  called  in  the 

language  of  the  country,  or,  as  others  say,  be¬ 
cause  the  scythe  with  which  Saturn  mutilated 
his  father  fell  there,  or  because,  as  Diodorus 
reports,  a  person  named  Zanclus  had  either 
built  it  or  exercised  its  sovereignty.  Zancle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samians,  497  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  three  years  after 
it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilaus,  the  Messenian 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
his  native  country,  and  called  it  Messana.  It 
was  founded  as  most  chronologists  support, 
about  1058  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
the  pirates  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  peopled  by 
Samians,  Tonians,  and  Chalcidians.  Strab.  6, 
— Diod.  4  —  Ital  1,  v.  662. —  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
99.  Met.  14,  v.  6, 1.  15,  v.  290. — Pans.  4,  C.-23. 

[Zaranga  or  Drang.®,  a  people  of  Asia, 
south  -east  of  Aria.  Their  capital  Proph- 
thasia  is  still  called  Zarang.~\ 

[Zariaspa  Bactra,  the  capital  of  Bactria, 
now  Balk.~\ 

ZebIna,  Alexander,  an  impostor  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  instigation 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Zela,  or  Zelia,  a  town  of  Pontus,  [south¬ 
east  of  Amasea,]  where  Cassarceleated  Phar- 
naces  son  of  Mithridates.  In  expressing 
this  victory  in  his  despatches,  the  general 
used  the  words  veni,  vidi,  xnci.  Suet.  Cess.  37. 

— Hirt.  Alex.  72. - A  town  of  Troas  at  the 

foot  of  Ida. 
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Zeno,  a  philosopher  of  Elia  or  Velia  in 
Italy ,  the  disciple,  or,  according  to  some,  the 
adopted  son  of  Parmenides,  and  the  supposed 
inventor  of  dialectic.  His  opinions  about  the 
universe,  the  unity,  incomprehensibility,  and 
immutability  of  all  things,  were  the  same 
with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of 
the  Elatic  philosophers.  It  is  said,  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Nearchus  His  plot  was  discover¬ 
ed,  and  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  excruci 
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lowers  as  a  pure  example  of  imitation.  Vir¬ 
tue  he  perceived  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  his 
researches-  He  wished  tolive  in  the  world  as 
if  nothing  was  properly  his  own;  he  loved 
others,  and  his  affections  were  extended  even 
to  his  enemies.  He  felt  a  pleasure  in  being 
kind,  benevolent,  and  attentive,  and  he  found 
that  these  sentiments  of  pleasure  were  reci¬ 
procal.  He  saw  a  connection  and  depend¬ 
ence  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  from  thence  arose  the  harmony 


ating  torments  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  ac-i  of  civil  society,  the  tenderness  of  parents,  and 
complices,  but  this  he  bore  with  unparalleled  filial  gratitude.  In  the  attainment  of  virtue 
fortitude,  and  not  to  be  at  last  conquered  by, the  goods  of  the  mind  were  to  be  preferred 
tortures,  he  cut  off  his  tongue  with  his  teeth,1  to  those  of  the  body,  and  when  that  point 
and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the  tyrant,  was  once  gained,  nothing  could  equal  our 
Some  say  that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a  happiness  and  perfection,  and  ihe  stoic  could 
mortar,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  hi  torments  view  with  indifference  health  or  sickness, 
he  called  to  Nearchus,  as  if  to  reveal  some- 1  riches  or  poverty,  pain  and  pleasure,  which 


thing  of  importance 
him,  and  Zeno,  as 
to  him,  caught  his  ear  with  his 
bit  it  off. 

JD.  3,  c.  33- 


the  tyrant  approach- 1  could  neither  move  nor  influence  the  serenity 
if  willing  to  whisper  of  his  mind.  Zeno  recommended  resignation; 

teeth,  and  he  knew  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  can- 
Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c.  22.  cle  Nat.  not  be  changed  by  man,  and  therefore  he 
Diog.  in  Frag. —  Val.  Max.  3.  wished  that  his  disciples  should  not  in  prayer 


c.  3 — Diog.  9 - The  founder  of  the  sect  deprecate  impending  calamities,  but  rather 

of  the  stoics  born  at  Citium,  in  the  island  beseech  Prov  idence  to  grant  them  fortitude 
of  Cyprus-  The  first  part  of  his  life  was  to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  pleasure  and 
spent  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  was  due  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven.  Anar- 
soon  called  to  more  elevated  employments,  bitrary  command  over  the  passions  was  one 
As  he  was  returning  from  Phoenicia  a  storm  of  the  rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends 
drove  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  jin  the  hour  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to 
was  shipwrecked  near  the  Piraeus.  This  mo-  give  way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecom- 
ment  of  calamity  he  regarded  as  the  begin-!  ing  our  nature.  Pity,  therefore,  and  anger 
ning  of  his  tame.  He  entered  the  house  of  a  were  to  be  banished  from  the  heart,  proprie- 
bookseller,  and  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  ty  and  decorum  were  to  be  the  guides  in  every 
reflections  he  began  to  read.  The  book  was  thing,  and  the  external  actions  of  men  were 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  wasjthe  best  indications  of  their  inward  feelings, 
so  pleased  and  captivated  by  the  eloquence  their  secret  inclinations,  and  their  character, 
and  beauties  of  the  philosopher,  that  from  It  was  the  duty  of  the  stoic  to  study  himself; 
that  time  he  renounced  thepursuits  of  a  busy  in  the  evening  he  was  enjoined  to  review  with 
life,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philo-  critical  accuracy  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
sophy.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  frequentingjto  regulate  his  future  conduct  with  more  care, 
the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same  number!  and  always  to  find  an  impartial  witness  with- 
under  Stilpo,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon.  Per-' in  his  own  breast  Such  were  the  leading 
fectinevery branchofknowledgeandimprove-lcharacters  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  whose 
ment,  from  experience  as  well  as  observation,1  followers  were  so  illustrious  so  perfect,  and 
Zeno  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw!  so  numerous,  and  whose  effects  were  pro- 
liimself  attended  by  the  great,  the  learned, 'ductive  of  such  exemplary  virtues  in  thean- 
and  the  powerful.  His  followers  were  called' nals  of  the  human  mind.  Zeno  in  his  max- 
Stoics ,  because  they  received  the  instructions  ims  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue  men  could 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  portico  called  roa.jlive  happy  under  the  most  pressing  calarni- 
[vid.  Poecile.)  He  was  so  respected  during  ties.  He  said,  that  nature  had  given  us  two 


[yid.  Poecile.]  He  was  so  respected  during 
his  life-time,  that  the  Athenians  publicly  de¬ 
creed  him  a  brazen  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  engraved  their  decree  to  give  it  more  pub¬ 
licity  on  two  columns  in  the  academy  and  in 
the  Lyceum.  His  life  was  an  example  of  so¬ 
berness  and  moderation,  his  manners  were 
austere,  and  to  his  temperance  and  regulari¬ 
ty  he  vvas  indebted  for  the  continual  flow  of 
health  which  he  always  enjoyed.  Alter  he 
had  taught  publicly  for  48  years  lie  died  in 
the  98th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  264,  a  stranger 
to  diseases,  and  never  incommoded  by  a  real 
indisposition.  He  vvas  buried  in  that  part  of 
the  city  called  Ceramicus,  where  the  Athe- 
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ears,  and  only  one  mouth,  to  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  listen  more  than  speak.  He  com¬ 
pared  those  whose  actions  were  dissonant 
with  their  professions  to  the  coin  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  which  appeared  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
though  made  of  the  basest  metals.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  only  one  God,  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  body, 
and  therefore  he  believed  that  those  two  to¬ 
gether  united,  the  soul  and  the  body,  formed 
one  perfect  animal,  which  was  the  god  of 
the  stoics.  Amongst  the  most  illustrious  fol¬ 
lowers  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  most  res¬ 
pectable  writers,  may  be  mentioned  Efacte- 


nians  raised  him  a  monument.  The  founder  tus,  Seneca,  the  emperor  Antoninus,  &c. 
of  the  stoic  philosophy  Tone  before  his  fol-  '■Cic,  Acad.  1,  c.  12.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  x.  14, 
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S.  2,  c.  8  and  24,  I.  3,  c.  24.  pro  Mar.  de 
Oral.  32,  &c.  Finib. — Seneca. — Epictetus. 
~Arrian. — ZElian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  26. — Diog. 

■ - An  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Sidon, 

who  numbered  among  his  pupils  Cicero, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  Cotta,  Pompey,  &c. 
Cic.  de  JYat.  D.  1,  c.  21  and  34. - A  rhe¬ 

torician,  father  toPolemon,  who  was  made 
king  of  Pontus.  The  son  of  Polemon  who 
was  king  of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno. 
Strab.  12. —  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.56.— —  A  native 
of  Lepreos,  son  of  Calliteles,  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  honoured  with  a  sta¬ 
tue  in  the  grove  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 
Fans.  6,  c.  15.— The  name  of  Zeno  was 
common  to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries. 

Zenobia,  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  to  Rha- 
damistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
when  he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  by 
the  Armenians,  but  as  she  was  unable  to  fol¬ 
low  him  far  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  she 
entreated  him  to  murder  her.  Rhadamistus 
long  hesitated,  but  feartul  of  her  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw 
her  body  into  the  Araxes.  Her  clothes  kept 
her  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water  where 
she  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  as  the 
wound  was  not  mortal,  her  life  was  preserv¬ 
ed,  and  she  was  carried  to  Tiridates,  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  as  queen.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c. 

51. - Septimia,  a  celebrated  princess  of 

Palmyra,  who  married  Odenatus,  whomGal- 
lienus  acknowledged  as  his  partner  on  the 
Roman  throne.  After  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  which,  according  to  some  authors,  she 
is  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia  reigned  in 
the  east  as  regent  of  her  infant  children,  who 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cxsars. 
[vid.  Odenatus.]  She  assumed  the  name  of 
Augusta,  and  she  appeared  in  imperial  robes, 
and  ordered  herself  to  be  styled  the  queen  of 
the  east.  [Her  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  when 
Aurelian succeeded  to  the  empire.  Envious 
af  her  power,  and  determined  to  dispossess 
her  of  some  of  the  rich  provinces  compre¬ 
hended  in  her  dominions,  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army  to  Asia.  Having 
defeated  the  queen’s  general  near  Antioch,  he 
compelled  her  to  retreat  to  Emesa.  Under 
the  walls  of  this  city  another  engagement  was 
fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  vic¬ 
arious.]  The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  deter¬ 
mined  to  support  a  siege.  Aurelian  followed 
aer,  and  after  he  had  almost  exhausted  his 
stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
ike  princess.  Her  hopes  of  victory  however, 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the 
Romans  night  and  day  by  continual  sallies 
from  the  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  mili 
:ary  engines,  she  despaired  of  success  when 
she  heard  that  the  armies  which  were  march- 
ng  to  her  relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
die  east,  had  partly  been  defeated  and  part¬ 
ly  bribed  from  her  allegiance  She  fled  from 
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Palmyra  in  the  night,  but  Aurelian,  who  was 
apprised  of  her  escape,  pursued  her,  and  she 
was  caught  as  she  was  crossing  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates.  She  was  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Aurelian,  [and  tried  before  a  tribunal  at 
Emesa,  Aurelian  himself  presiding.  The 
soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death,  but 
she,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her  former 
fame,  saved  her  own  life  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  her  counsellors,  especially  on  Lon¬ 
ginus,  who  was  in  consequence  put  to  death. 
Zenobia  was  carried  to  Rome  to  grace  the 
emperor’s  triumph  and  was  led  along  in 
chains  of  gold.  She  is  said  to  have  almost 
sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  jewels  with  which 
she  was  adorned  on  that  occasion.]  She  was 
treated  with  great  humanity,  and  Aurelian 
gave  her  large  possessions  near  Tibur,  where 
she  was  permitted  to  live  the  rest  of  her  days 
in  peace,  with  all  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
which  became  a  queen  of  the  east,  and  a 
warlike  princess.  Her  children  were  patro¬ 
nized  by  the  emperor,  and  married  to  per¬ 
sons  of  the  first  distinction  at  Rome.  Zenobia 
has  been  admired  not  only  for  her  military 
abilities,  but  also  for  her  literary  talents.  She 
was  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  useful 
learning,  and  spoke  with  fluency  the  language 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins. 
She  composed  an  abridgement  of  the  history 
of  the  oriental  nations,  and  of  Egypt,  which 
was  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  She 
received  no  less  honour  from  the  patronage  she 
afforded  to  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  was 
one  of  her  favourites,  and  who  taught  her 
the  Greek  tongue.  She  has  also  been  prais¬ 
ed  for  her  great  chastity,  and  her  constancy, 
though  she  betrayed  too  often  her  propensi¬ 
ties  to  cruelty  and  intoxication  when  in  the 
midst  of  her  officers.  She  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Aurelian  about  the  273d  year  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Aur.  Viet. — Zos.  8cc— — A  town 
of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Zenodorus,  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Ne¬ 
ro.  He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury  as  also 
a  colossus  for  the  emperor,  which  was  110 
or  120  feet  high,  and  which  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun.  The  head  of  this  colossus  was 
some  time  after  broken  off  by  Vespasian,  who 
placed  there  the  head  of  an  Apollo  surround¬ 
ed  with  seven  beams,  each  of  which  was 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long.  From  this  famous 
colossus  the  modern  Coliseum,  whose  ruins 
are  now  so  much  admired  at  Rome,  took  its 
name.  Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

Zenodotus,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  age  of  Ptolomy  Soter,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  Alexandria.  He  died  B  C.245. 

Zephyrium,  a  promontory  of  Magna 
Grascia  towards  the  Ionian  sea,  whence,  ca- 
cording  to  some,  the  Locrians  are  called  Epi- 
zephyrii.  [vid.  Locri.]— — A  cape  of  Crete, 
now  Sun  Zuane. 

Zephyrum,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  call- 
Zefihima.  It  was  in  this  temnle  that  Arsinoe 
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made  an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of 
beauty. 

Zephyrus,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  As- 
treus  and  Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Pavonius 
of  the  Latins.  He  married  a  nymph  called 
Chloris,  or  Flora,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  call¬ 
ed  Carpos.  Zephyr  was  said  to  produce  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruits  by  the  sweetness  of  his  breath. 
He  had  a  tcmpie  at  Athens,  where  he  was 
represented  as  a  young  man  of  delicate  form, 
with  two  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  with 
his  head  covered  with  ail  sorts  of  flowers. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  west 
wind.  Hesiod.  T/ieog.  377. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
335,  1.  2,  v.  417, 1.  4,  v.  223,  &c .—  Ovid.  Met. 

1,  v.  64,  1.  15,  v.  7 00. — Profiert.  1,  el.  16,  v 
34,  See. 

Zerynthus,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with 
a  cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Zc- 
njnthius  is  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  Ve¬ 
nus.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el  9,  v.  19. — Liv.  38,  c. 
41. 

Zethes,  Zetes,  or  Zetus,  a  son  of  Bo¬ 
reas,  king  of  Thrace  and  Orithya,  who  ac¬ 
companied,  with  his  brother  Calais,  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  to  Colchis.  In  Bithynia,  the  two 
brothers,  who  are  represented  with  wings,  de¬ 
livered  Phineus  from  the  continual  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Harpies,  and  drove  these  monsters 
as  far  as  the  islands  called  Strophades,  where 
at  last  they  were  stopped  by  Iris,  who  pro¬ 
mised  them  that  Phineus  should  no  longer  be 
tormented  by  them.  They  were  both  killed, 
as  some  say,  by  Hercules,  during  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  and  were  changed  into 
those  winds  which  generally  blow  8  or  10 
days  before  the  dog-star  appears,  and  are 
called  Prodromi  by  the  Greeks.  Their  sister 
Cleopatra  married  Phineus  king  of  Bithynia 
Orfiheus.  Arg. — Afiollocl.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  15. — 
Hygin.  fab.  14. —  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  716. — Paus. 
o,  c.  18. —  Val.  Place. 

Zetus,  or  Zethus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  brother  to  Amphion.  The  two  bro¬ 
thers  were  born  on  mount  Cithseron,  where 
Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment  of 
her  father  Nycteus.  When  they  had  attained 
the  years  of  manhood,  they  collected  a  num 
her  of  their  friends  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  their  mother  had  suffered  from  Lycus, 
the  successor  of  Nycteus  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  and  his  wife  Dirce.  Lycus  was  put 
to  death,  and  his  wife  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild 
bull,  that  dragged  her  over  rocks  and  preci¬ 
pices  till  she  died.  The  crown  of  Thebes 
was  seized  by  the  two  bro  hers,  not  only  as 
the  reward  of  this  victory,  but  as  their  inherit 
ance,  and  Zethus  surrounded  the  capital  of 
his  dominions  with  a  strong  wall,  while  his 
brother  amused  himself  with  playing  on  his 
lyre.  Music  and  verses  were  disagreeable 
to  Zethus,  and  according  to  some,  he  prevail 
ed  upon  his  brother  no  longer  to  pursue  so 
unproductive  a  study.  Hygin.  fab.  7 _ Paus.  '< 

2,  c.  6,  & c. — Afiollod.  3,  c.  5  and  10. — Horat.  \ 

1,  ep.  18,  v.41.  i 

Zeugis,  [or  Zeugitana,]  a  portion  of  Afri  i 
ca,  in  which  Carthage  was.  The  other  divi- 1 
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sion  was  called  Byzacium.  Isidor.  14,  5.~ 
Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Zeugma,  [or  the  bridge,  the  name  of 
the  principal  passage  of  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates,  south-west  of  Edessa.  An  ancient 
fortress  by  which  it  was  commanded, 
is  still  called  Rcum  Cala ,  or  the  Roman  cas¬ 
tle  ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  on  the 
opposite  shore  there  is  a  place  called  Zeugme .] 

Zeus,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  expressive  of  his  being  the  father  of 
mankind,  and  by  whom  all  things  live.  [The 
name  is  commonly  derived  from  the  verb 
£*o>,  vivo ;  most  probably,  however,  it  is  of 
oriental  origin.]  Diod.  5. 

ZeuxidAmus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclidx.  He  was  father  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archidamus.  Paus. 
3,  c.  7. 

Zeuxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  He- 
raclea,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Hera- 
clea  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  about  468  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Apollodorus,  and  contemporary  with 
Parrhasius.  In  the  art  of  painting  he  not 
only  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
also  his  master,  ami  became  so  sensible,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  proud  of  the  value  of  his 
pieces,  that  he  refused  to  sell  them,  observ¬ 
ing  that  no  sum  of  money,  however  great, 
was  sufficient  to  buy  them.  [According  to 
Quintilian,  he  is  the  first  artist  who  under¬ 
stood  the  proper  management  of  light  and 
shade,  and  to  have  excelled  in  colouring;  but, 
being  ambitious  of  imitating  the  strength  and 
grandeur  of  Homer’s  manner,  he  is  charged 
with  giving  unsuitable  bulk  to  the  heads,  and 
massiveness  to  the  limbs  of  his  figures.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  these  alleged  imper¬ 
fections,  he  attained  distinguished  excellence.] 
His  most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupi¬ 
ter  sitting  on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
gods  ;  his  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents  in 
the  presence  of  his  affright  d  parents ;  his 
modest  Penelope  ;  and  his  Helen,  which  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  temple  of  Juno  La- 
cinia,  in  Italy.  This  last  piece  he  had  paint¬ 
ed  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Crotona, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  without  a  model, 
they  sent  him  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
virgins.  Zeuxis  examined  their  charms, 
and  retained  five,  from  whose  elegance  and 
graces  united,  he  conceived  in  his  mind  the 
form  of  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  which  his  pencil  at  last  executed 
with  wonderful  success.  His  contest  with 
Parrhasius  is  well  known ;  \yid.  Parrhasius,] 
but  though  he  represented  nature  in  such 
perfection,  and  copied  all  her  beauties  with 
such  exactness,  heoitenfoundhimselfdeceived. 
He  painted  grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the 
goodness  of  his  piece  from  the  birds  which  t 
came  to  eat  the  fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he 
soon  acknowledged  that  the  whole  was  an  ill  i 
executed  piece,  as  the  figure  of  the  man  who  ■ 
carried  the  grapes  was  not  done  with  suffi¬ 
cient  expression  to  terrify  the  birds,  Accord- 
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So  some,  Zeuxis  died  from  laughing  at  a  co¬ 
mical  picture  he  had  made  of  an  old  woman. 
Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  1. — Pint,  in  Par.  &c. — 
Quintal. 

Zingis,  a  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  [below  the  Aro- 
mata  Promontorium,]  now  cape  Orfui. 

Zoilus,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of 
Amphipolis,  B.  C.  '259.  He  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works 
of  Isocrates  and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  for  which  he  received  the  name  of  Ho 
meromastix,  or  the  chastiser  of  Homer.  He 
presented  his  criticisms  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  but  they  were  rejected  with  indignation, 
though  the  author  declared  that  he  starved 
for  want  of  bread.  Some  say  that  Zoilus  was 
cruelly  stoned  to  death,  or  exposed  on  a  cross, 
by  order  of  Ptolemy,  while  others  support, 
that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna.  The 
name  of  Zoilus  is  generally  applied  to  austere 
critics.  The  works  of  this  unfortunate  gram¬ 
marian  are  lost.  JElian.  V.  H.  11,  c.  10.— 
Dionys.  Hal.— Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am-  66. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  iEgean 
sea,  where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  follow 
ed  the  strains  of  Orpheus.  Mela ,  2,  c.  2.— 
Herodot. 

ZonAras,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  Greek  Annales  were  edited  2  vols.  fol 
Paris,  1686. 

Zopyrus,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus, 
who,  to  shew  his  attachment  to  Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon, 
cut  off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  telling  them  that  he  had  received  such  a 
treatment  from  his  royal  master  because  he 
had  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city 
was  impregnable.  This  was  credited  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  Zopyrus  was  appointed 
commander  of  all  their  forces.  When  he  had 
totally  gained  their  confidence,  he  betrayed 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded.  The  regard  of 
Darius  for  Zopyrus  could  never  be  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  what  he  used  often 
to  say,  that  he  had  rather  have  Zopyrus  not 
mutilated  than  twenty  Baby  Ions.  Herodot.  3,c. 

,  154,&c. — Plut.mAfiofih.  reg.  3. — Justin. l,c. 

:  1° - A  physician  in  the  age  of  Mithridates. 

He  gave  the  monarch  a  description  of  an  an¬ 
tidote  which  would  prevail  against  all  sorts 
lof  poisons.  The  experiment  was  tried  upon 

■  criminals,  and  succeeded. - A  physician 

in  the  age  of  Plutarch. - An  officer  of 
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Argos,  who  cut  off  the  head  of  Pyrrhus, 
i  Zoroanda,  a  part  of  Taurus  [where  the 
[Tigris  opened  a  subterraneous  passage,  vid. 
i Tigris.]  Plin.  6,  c.  27. 
i  Zoroaster,  an  eminent  Bactrian  philoso¬ 
pher,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  age  of 
Kinus,  king  of  Assyria,  some  time  before  the 
[Trojan  war.  According  to  Justin,  he  first 
invented  magic,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi, 
land  rendered  himself  known  by  his  deep  and 
acute  researches  in  philosophy,  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  the  study  of  astronomy.  He 
was  respected  by  hiscountrymen  for  his  abi¬ 


lities  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  philosopher,  and 
though  many  of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and 
ridiculous,  yet  his  followers  are  still  found  in 
numbers  in  the  wilds  of  Persia,  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  provinces  of  India.  Like  Pythagoras, 
Zoroaster  admitted  no  visible  object  of  devo¬ 
tion  except  fire,  which  he  considered  as  the 
most  proper  emblem  of  a  Supreme  Being ; 
which  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  preserv¬ 
ed  by  Numa,  in  the  worship  and  ceremonies 
he  instituted  in  honour  of  Vesta.  According 
to  some  of  the  moderns,  the  doctrines,  the 
laws,  the  regulations  of  this  celebrated  Bac¬ 
trian  are  still  extant,  and  they  have  been  late¬ 
ly  introduced  in  Europe  in  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  by  M  Anquetil.  The  age  of  Zoroaster 
is  so  little  known,  that  many  speak  of  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that 
name.  Some  authors,  who  support  that  two 
persons  only  of  this  name  flourished,  describe 
the  first  as  an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon, 
2459  years  B.  C.  whilst  the  era  of  the  other, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  is  fixed  589,  and  by  some  519  years  B. 
C.  [According  to  Hyde.  Prideaux,  and  many 
others  of  the  learned,  Zoroaster  was  the  same 
with  the  Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,  who  was 
a  great  patriarch  of  the  Magi,  and  lived  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hystas¬ 
pes.  Dr.  Warburton,  how  ver,  censures 
Hyde  and  Prideaux,  for  making  an  early 
Bactrian  lawgiver,  to  be  a  late  Persian  false 
prophet ;  and  says,  that  this  whole  story  of 
him  is  a  mere  fable,  contradicting  all  learned 
antiquity,  and  supported  only  by  the  roman¬ 
tic  relations  of  late  Persian  writers  under  the 
caliphs.]  Justin.  1,  c.  1, — August  de  Civ. 
21,  c.  14. —  Oros.  . — Ptin.  7,  c.  10,  1.  30,  c.  1. 

Zosimus  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centu¬ 
ry,  of  which  only  the  five  first  books,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  extant.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  ac¬ 
count  from  the  time  ot  Augustus  to  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  but  in  the  succeeding  he  be¬ 
comes  more  diffuse  and  interesting.  His  com¬ 
position  is  written  with  elegance,  but  not 
much  fidelity,  arid  the  author  shewed  his 
malevolence  against  the  Christians  in  his  his¬ 
tory  of  Constantine  and  some  of  his  associ¬ 
ates.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are  that 
of  Cellarius,  8vo.  Jense,  1728,  and  that  of  Rei- 
temier,  8vo.  Lips  1784. 

Zosteria,  a  surname  of  Minerva.  She 
had  two  statues  un  -er  that  name  in  the  city 
of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  The  word  signified 
girt,  or  ai  med  for  battle,  words  synonymous 
among  the  ancients.  Puus.  9,  c.  17. — Horn 
Ii.  2,  v.  478,  1.  11,  v.  15. 

Zuchts,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  famous 
for  a  purple  dye,  and  salt-fish.  Strab.  17. 
Zygia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
803 
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presided  over  marriage,  (a  Zivywpt,jungo).'  Zygopolis,  a  town  of  Cappodocia,  on  the 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Pronuba  of  the  borders  of  Colchis.  Strab.  12. 

Latins.  Pindar. —Pollux.  3,  c.  3,  |  ZygrItte,  a  nation  of  Libya. 
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Al tic  measures  of  capacity,  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  the  English  Wine  Measure. 
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Roman  Measures  of  capacity  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 
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Less  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  weight. 
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The  greater  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 
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The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Grecian  Coins. 
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The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Roman  Coins. 
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